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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  jiresent  work  to  exhibit,  in  a  series  of  historical 
disseitationSy  a  comprehensive  surrey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can 
interest  a  pfajlosophical  inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denomiialed  the 
Middle  Ages.  Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  class  of 
historical  abridgments :  yet  there  wfll  perhaps  be  found  enough  to  distinguish 
it  from  such  as  nave  already  appeared.  Many  considerable  potions  of  time, 
especially  before  the  twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of 
events  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph  is  often 
sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generaticms,  and  of  long  dynasties 
of  obscure  kings. 

"  Non  ngionJamdi  lor,  Bia  gaarda  e  i»ataa." 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasing  and  instructiye  parts  of  this  middle  period,  it 
has  been  my  object  to  avoid  the  dry  composition  c{  annals,  and  aiming,  vrith 
what  spirit  and  freedom  I  could,  at  a  just  outhne  rather  than  a  miniature,  to 
suppress  all  events  that  did  not  appear  essentially  concatenated  with  others, 
or  illustrative  of  important  conclusions.  But  as  the  miodes  of  government 
and  constitutional  laws  which  prevailed  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
especially  in  England,  seemed  to  have  been  less  fully  dwelt  upon  in  former 
woiks  of  this  description  than  military  or  civil  transactions,  while  they  were 
deserving  of  far  more  attention,  I  have  taken  pains  to  give  a  true  representa- 
tion of  them,  and  in  eveiy  instance  to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the 
reader  may  derive  more  complete  and  original  information. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  following  pages 
should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws  of  historical  compo8itk>n. 
Tried  in  such  a  balance,  they  would  be  eminently  defective.  The  limited 
extent  of  this  work,  compared  with  the  subiects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation  than  of  narrative, 
must  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial  delineati<»i  of  events  and  of 
characters  upon  wnich  the  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history 
so  mainly  depends.  Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  alto- 
gether perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
vrith  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  though  I  have  only  presupposed,  strictly 
speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  conunon  facts  of  Engliah  history,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  in  treating  of  other  countries,  those  allusive  references, 
which  imply  more  information  m  the  reader  than  the  author  designs  to  com* 
municate.  But  the  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted  has  sometimes  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  anticipate  both  names  and  facts,  which  are  to  find  a 
more  definite  place  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

This  arrangement  is  probably  different  from  that  of  any  former  historical 
retrospect.  Every  chapter  of  the  following  volumes  completes  its  particular 
subject,  and  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as  independent  of  the  rest. 
The  order,  consequently,  in  which  they  are  read,  will  not  be  very  material, 
though  of  course  i  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  dis^ 
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posed.  A  solicitude  to  avoid  continual  transitions,  and  to  give  free  scope  to 
the  natural  association  of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to 
which  I  confess  myself  partial.  And  I  have  found  its  inconyeniences  so  trifling 
in  composition,  tKat  I  canilot  believe  they  will  occasion  much  trouble  to  the 
reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  history  of  France  from  the  invasion  of 
Clovis  to  the  expedition,  exclusively,  of  Charles  YIII.  against  Naples.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate  limits  to  the  Middle  Ages :  but  though  the  ton 
centunes  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period,  a  less  arbitrary  division  was  necessary  to  render  the 
conmiencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical  narrative  satisfeictoiy*  The 
continuous  chain  of  transactions  on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided 
by  mere  lines  of  chnmological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western  empire  is  manifestly  the  natural  termination  of  ancient  history,  so 
the  establishment  oi  the  Franks  in  Gaul  appears  the  most  convenient  epoch 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  period.  Less  difficulty  occurred  in  finding 
the  other  limit.  The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIU.  was  the  event 
that  first  engaged  the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  relations  of  alliance  or 
hostility  which  may  be  deduced  to  the  present  day,  and  is  the  point  at  which 
every  man  who  traces  backward  its  political  history  will  be  obuged  to  pause. 
It  furnishes  a  determinate  epoch  in  the  annals  cS  Italy  and  France,  and  nearly 
coincides  with  events  which  naturally  teixninate  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Aces  in  other  countries. 

The  feudal  system  is  treated  in  the  second  chapter,  which  I  have  subjoined 
to  the  history  ot  France,  with  which  it  has  a  near  connexion.  Inquiries  into 
the  antiquities  of  that  jurisprudence  occupied  more  attention  in  the  last  age 
than  at  present,  and  their  dryness  may  prove  repulsive  to  many  readers. 
But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  ttie  knowledge  of  law ;  nor  can  any  man  render 
an  obscure  and  intricate  disquisition  either  perspicuous  or  entertaining. 
That  the  feudal  system  is  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge  wOl 
not  be  disputed,  when  we  consider  not  only  its  influence  upon  our  own  con- 
stitution, but  that  cne  of  the  parties  which  at  present  divide  a  nei^bouring 
kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  original  principles  of  its  mcmarchy,  as 
they  subsisted  before  the  subvorsion  of  that  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  contain  a  dietoh,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Grreek 
and  Saracenic  empires.    In  the  seventh  I  have  endeavoured  to  develop  the 

5 regress  of  ecclesiastical  power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  the  Mid* 
le  Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  and  impartial  delineation  has  long  been 
desin£le. 

The  EngUsh  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eicfath  chapter.  I 
cannot  hope  to  have  done  sufficient  iustice  to  this  theme,  which  has  cost  me 
considerable  labour ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself  open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historical 
development  of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches,  or  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  fust  notion  of  its  character.  For  those  parts  of  Henry's  his- 
tory which  profess  to  trace  the  proffress  of  government  are  still  more  jejune 
than  the  rest  of  his  volumes ;  and  me  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow, 
however  pleasing  from  its  Uberal  spirit,  displays  a  fault  too  common  among 
Ae  philosophers  ci  his  country,  that  of  theorizing  upon  an  imperfect  induc- 
tion, and  very  often  upon  a  total  raiMppaceheDsion  oipaiticukr  frets. 
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The  ninth  and  laat  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  of  society  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends  the  history  of  commerce^  of  man- 
nersy  and  of  literature.  None  however  of  these  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the 
whole  chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  in  order  to  yary 
the  relations  under  which  events  may  be  viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  tne  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than  what,  yrith  a  due 
consideration  either  of  my  abilities  or  opportunities,  I  ought  to  have  under- 
taken, it  would  be  strangely  presumptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered 
myself  invulnerable  to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not  be  fre- 
quently detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a  desire  of  conciseness  has  prevented 
die  sense  of  some  passages  from  appearing  sufficiently  distinct;  and  though 
I  cannot  hold  myself  generally  responsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which 
could  only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  severe  retrench^ 
ment  of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  hi^y  probable  that  deSsctive  information, 
forgetfulness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for  brevity,  has  caused  me  to  pass  over 
many  thin^  which  would  have  materiaUy  illustrated  the  various  subjects  of 
these  inquiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  those  supe- 
rior judges,  who,  having  bestowed  a  more  undivided  attention  on  the  particu- 
lar objects  that  have  interested  them,  may  justly  deem  such  general  sketches 
imperfect  and  superficial;  but  my  labours  will  not  have  proved  firuitless,  if 
they  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to  mide  the  researches,  to  cor- 
rect the  prejudices,  or  to  animate  the  hberal  and  virtuous  sentiments  of  in- 
quisitive youth : 

"MlMtiiamiilt 
Mmeea,  at  mihi  gnnde  decot,  am  igpotat  in  •nm 
Tom  licet,  exteino  penitiuqcw  iaaifiaanM  orti." 
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BsroBs  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  cen- 
torj,  the  mighty  fabric  of  empire,  which 
▼aloar  and  policy  had  founded  upon  the 
I  or  seven  hills  of  Rome,  was  final- 
ly overthrown,  in  all  the  west 
of  Europe,  by  the  barbarous 
nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial 
eneigy  and  whose  numbers  were  irre- 
sistiDle.  A  race  of  men,  formerly  un- 
known or  despised,  had  not  only  dismem- 
itewmtti9-  ^>^  that  proud  sovereignty, 
mMm€ftb0  but  permanently  settled  them- 
^g^^"****  selves  in  its  fairest  provinces, 
and  imposed  their  yoke  upon 
the  ancient  possessors.  The  Vandals 
were  masters  of  Africa ;  the  Snevi  held 
part  of  Spain ;  the  Visigoths  possessed 
the  remamder,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Gaol;  the  Burgundians  occupied  the 
provinces  watered  by  the  Rhone  and  8a- 
one;  the  Ostrogoths  almost  all  Italy. 
The  northwest  of  Gaul,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  some  writers  have 
filled  with  an  Armorican  republic  ;*  while 

*  It  is  impoaaiUe  not  to  apeak  skeptically  as  to 
thb  rqmbUc,  or  ntber  coiiMa»tioiM>f  independ- 
B 


the  remainder  was  still  nominally  subject 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  governed  by 
a  certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an  inde- 
pendent than  a  deputed  authority. 

[A.  D.  486.]  At  this  time,  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of  inyasion  or 
Germans  long  connected  with  ciovis. 
Rome,  and  originally  settled  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  who  had  lat- 
terly  penetrated  as  far  as  Touraay  and 
Cambray  ,*  invaded  Gaul,  and  defeated  Sy- 
agrius at  Soissons.  The  result  of  this  vic- 
tory was  the  subjugation  of  those  prov- 
inces which  had  previously  been  consid- 
ered as  Roman.  But  as  their  allegiance 
had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was 
not  very  severely  felt ;  since  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  were  not  too  proud 
to  confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul 
and  patrician,  which  he  was  too  prudent 
to  refuse.f 

ent  citiee  under  the  rale  of  their  respective  bish- 
ops, which  Da  Bos  haa  with  gieat  ingenoi^  raised 
upon  veiT  slight  historical  evidence,  aind  in  defiance 
or  the  silence  of  Gregory,  whose  see  of  Tours  bor- 
dered upon  their  supposed  territory.  But  his  hy- 
pothesis is  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  because  it 
IS  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal  probabilitr,  and 
the  early  psirt  of  Gregory's  hirtory  is  brief  ana  neg- 
ligent Du  Bos,  Hist.  Critique  de  rCtsblissement 
dee  Ftan^ais  dans  les  Oaulea,  t  i^p.  253.  Gibbon, 
c.  38,  after  following  Du  Bos  in  his  text,  whispers, 
aa  usual,  hia  suspicions  in  a  note. 

*  The  system  of  Pire  Daniel,  who  denies  anv 
permanent  setdement  of  the  Franks  on  the  len 
benk  of  the  Rhine  before  Ck>ris,  seems  incapable 
of  being  supported.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  pre- 
sumption that  ariaes  from  the  diKoveiy  of  the 
tomb  and  skeleton  of  Childeric,  father  of  Clovis,  at 
Tonmay,  in  1863.  See  Montfancon,  Monumsns 
de  la  Monazchie  Fian^aise,  tome  i.,  p.  10. 

t  The  theory  of  Du  Boe,  who  considers  Clovis 
as  a  sort  of  liMiteMatcf  the  enperais,  and  aa  gov* 
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8ome  years  after  this,  Clovis  defeated 
the  Alemanni,  or  Swabians,  in  a  ffreat  bat- 
tle at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  vow,  as  it  is  said,  made  du- 
rm^  this  engagement,*  and  at  the  insti- 

Sition  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess  o^ 
urgundy,he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tiamty.  [A.  D.  496.]  It  would  be  a  fruit- 
less mquiry  whether  he  was  sincere  in 
this  change;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  no  policy  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful. The  Arian  sect,  which  had  been 
early  introduced  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  predominant,  though  apparent- 
ly without  intolerance,t  in  the  Burgundi- 
an  and  Visigoth  courts ;  but  the  clergy  of 
Gaul  were  strenuously  attached  to  the 
Catholic  side,  and  even  before  his  con- 
version had  favoured  the  arms  of  Clovis. 
They  now  became  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters ;  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with 

eminff  the  Roman  part  of  his  subjects  by  no  other 
title,  nat  justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  critical 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  France.  But  it  may 
nevertheless  be  true,  that  the  connexion  between 
him  and  the  empire,  and  the  emblems  of  Roman 
magistracy  whtcn  he  bore,  reconciled  the  conquer- 
ed to  their  new  masters.  This  is  judiciously  sta- 
ted by  the  Duke  de  Nivemois.  ti€m.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Insciipt ,  tome  xx .,  p.  174.  In  the  sixth  century, 
however,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
ignorant  of  Clevis's  countrymen.  Nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  a  passage  in  Procopius,  where  he 
seems  to  mention  the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
AfSopnxot ;  and  Agathias  gives  a  strangely  romantic 
account  of  the  Franks,  whom  he  extols  for  their  con- 
formity to  Roman  laws,  mXirsnf  us  ra  iroXXa  ;^wv- 
rai  *Foitalietit  icat  vo/ioif  rots  ovroif,  <c.  r.  X.  He  goes 
on  to  commend  their  mutual  union,  and  observes 
particularly  that,  in  partitions  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  frequently  oeen  made,  they  had  never 
taken  up  aims  against  each  other,  nor  polluted  the 
land  with  civil  bloodshed.  One  would  almost  ^be- 
lieve him  ironical 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  makes  a  very  rhetorical  Mory 
of  this  famous  vow,  which,  though  we  cannot 
disprove,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suspecL-^L.  ii., 

t  Hist,  de  Lan^edoc,  par  Yich  et  Yaiseette, 
tome  U  P-  838.  Gibbon,  c  37.  A  specious  objec- 
tioD  mint  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
monaraues  in  Italy,  as  weU  as  Gaul  and  Spain, 
to  the  j[Teat  principles  of  religious  toleratioD. 
These  Anan  sovereigns  treated  their  Catholic  sub- 
jects, it  may  be  said,  with  tenderness,  leaving  them 
in  possession  of  every  civil  privilege,  and  were  re* 
waiided  for  it  b]f  their  defection  or  sedition.  But, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed :  1.  That  the 
system  of  persecution  adopted  by  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  succeeded  no  better ;  the  Catholics  of  that 
province  having  risen  against  them  upon  the  land- 
ing of  Belisaiius :  2.  That  we  do  not  know  what 
insults  and  discouragements  the  Catholics  of  Gaul 
and  Italy  may  have  endured,  especially  from  the 
Arian  bishops,  in  that  ageof  bigOLiy ;  although  the 
admintstrations  of  Alaric  and  Theodoric  were  liber- 
al and  tolerant :  3.  That  the  distinction  of  Arian 
and  Catholic  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Ooth  and  Roman,  of  conqueror  and  conquered; 
•o  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepuBte  the  efiecti  of  na- 
tioiial»  from  tboae  of  sectanaa,  animosity. 


artful  gratitude,  and  by  his  descendants 
with  lavish  munificence.  [A.  D.  507.] 
Upon  the  pretence  of  reUgion,  he  attack- 
ed Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and,  by 
one  great  victory  near  Poitiers  overthrow- 
ing their  empire  in  Gaul,  reduced  them 
to  the  maritime  province  of  Septimania, 
a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Rhone 
and  ihe  P3rrenees.  The  exploits  of  Clovis 
were  the  reduction  of  certain  independ- 
ent chiefs  of  his  own  tribe  and  family, 
who  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Rhine.*  All  these  he  put  to  death 
by  force  or  treachery ;  for  he  was  cast  in 
the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may 
justly  be  ranked  amonff  the  first  of  his 
class,  both  for  the  splendour  and  the 
guiltiness  of  his  ambition,  f 

[A.  D.  511.]  Clovis  left  four  sons ;  one 
illegitimate,  bom  before  his  Hisdeeeeod- 
conversion ;  and  three  by  his  "^^ 
queen  Clotilda.  These  four  made,  it  is 
said,  an  equal  partition  of  his  dominions ; 
which  comprehended  not  only  France,  but 
the  western  and  central  parts  of  Germa- 
ny, besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia, 
which  were  governed  by  theur  own  de- 
pendant, but  hereditary,  chiefs.  Thierry, 
the  eldest,  had  what  was  called  Austra- 
sia,  the  eastern  or  German  division,  and 
fixed  his  capital  at  Metz ;  Clodomir,  at 
Orleans ;  Childebert,  at  Paris ;  and  Clo- 
taire,  at  Soissons.]:  During  their  reigns 
the  monarchy  was  aggrandized  by  the 
conquest  of  Burgundy.    [A.  D.  558.]  Clo- 


*  Modem  historians,  in  enumerating  these  rtf - 
Mil,  call  one  of  them  King  of  Mans.  But  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understaiid  how  a  chieftain,  independent 
of  Clovis,  could  have  been  setUed  in  that  part  of 
France.  In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our  only  au- 
thority, does  not  say  that  this  prince,  Regnomena, 
was  King  of  Mtns,  but  that  he  was  put  to  deatii  in 
that  city :  apud  Cenomannis  cifltatem  jussu  Chlo> 
dovechi  interfectus  est 

i  Tlie  fBzdi'i:  will  be  gratified  with  an  admirable 
mc^moif ,  by  the  Duke  de  NWemois.  on  the  policy 
of  Olotii,  iti  the  twentieth  f  olutte  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscript^griB. 

t  QuAiuor  lilii  regnom  aceipiunt,  et  inter  se 
squA  lance  dividunt — Greg.  Tur.,  1.  iii.,  c.  1.  It 
wotijij  mifatit  perplex  a  geographer  to  make  an 
eo'iil  Hivt^jr^ri  'i*  Clotis's  empire  into  portions,  of 
wLuia  1  o.^,  urleans,  Mats,  and  Soissons  should 
be  the  respective  capitals.  I  apprehend,  in  &et, 
that  Gregory^s  ezpresaion  is  not  Tory  precise.  The 
kingdom  of  Soissons  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
of  toe  four,  and  that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest. 
But  the  partitions  made  by  these  princes  were  ex- 
eeedinglT  complex ;  insniated  fra^;ments  of  t«ni- 
tory,  ana  even  undivided  sharee  oroitiea,  being  al- 
lotted to  the  worse  provided  brothers,  by  way  of 
compensation,  out  of  the  larger  kingdoms.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
these  minor  monarchies^  But  the  French  empire 
was  always  conndered  as  one,  whatever  might  be 
the  number  of  its  inheritors  j  and  from  accidental 
dfcumstanpee  it  Was  so  ftesBoaUy  raanited  as  faUy 
to  beep  up  thie  notioiL 
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Uire,tli6  yonnceti  brother,  ultimately  re- 
umted  i^  the  lungdoms :  bat  upon  hie 
death  they  were  again  divided  among  his 
four  Bona,  and  bronght  tocetber  a  aecond 
tune  by  another  Clotaire  [A,  D.  613],  the 
grandaon  to  the  fiiat.  It  is  a  ireary  and 
nnprofitable  task  to  follow  these  changes 
in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tomuh  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with 
no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  inter- 
esting spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  any- 
where more  vice  or  less  virtue.  The 
names  of  two  queens  are  distinguished 
even  at  that  age  for  the  magnitude  of 
their  crimes:  Fredegonde,  the  wife  of 
Chilpehc,  of  whose  atrocities  none  have 
doubted;  and  Bnmehaut,  queen  of  Aus- 
trasia,  who  has  met  with  advocates  in 
modern  times,  less,  perhaps,  from  any 
fair  presumptions  of  her  innocence,  than 
from  compassion  for  the  cruel  death 
which  she  underwent.* 

[A.  D.  698-638.1  But  after  Dagobert, 
son  of  Olotaire  II.,  the  kings  of  France 
nisir  dagBB-  dwindled  into  personal  insig* 
•ncr-  nificance,  and  are  generally 

treated  by  later  historians  as  inseruati^ 
or  idiots.f  The  whole  power  of  the  king- 
Hajon  or  the  dom  devolved  upon  the  may< 
p^«M.  ore  of  the  palace,  originally 

officers  of  the  household,  through  whom 
petitions  or  representations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  king.  The  weakness  of  sover* 
eigns  rendered  this  office  important,  and 
Btill  greater  weakness  suffered  it  to  be- 
come elective ;  men  of  energetic  talents 
and  ambition  united  it  with  military  com- 
mand; and  the  history  of  France,  for 
half  a  century,  presents  no  names  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and 

*  Every  hiatorv  will  give  a  sufficient  eiHtome  of 
tlie  Merovingian  djauty.  The  &ct8  of  these  times 
are  of  little  other  importance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thoroogh  notion  of  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  almost  every  person  concemed  in 
them,  and  ooneemieBtly  of  the  slate  to  which  soci- 
ety was  radneed.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in 
crowding  the  memoiy  with  bar^iian  wan  and  a8« 
sBssinations.  For  the  question  about  Bmnehaut's 
character,  who  has  had  partisans  aUnost  as  enthu- 
aiastie  as  those  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  reader 
may  consult  Paaquier,  Rechsrches  de  la  France,  I 
viii.,  orVelly,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  i,  on  one  side, 
and  a  dissertation  by  Gaillaxd,  m  the  Memoiis  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tome  xxx.,  on  the 
other.  The  last  is  unfavourable  to  Brundiaut, 
sod  peiiectly  satisfactory  to  my  judgment. 

t  An  ingenious  attemnt  is  made  by  the  AbbA 
Vertot,  Mem.  de  PAcademie,  tome  vi.,  to  rescue 
these  monarahs  from  this  long-established  imputa- 
tioD.  But  the  leading  foct  is  irresistible,  that  aU  the 
royal  authority  was  lost  during  their  reigns.  How- 
ever,  the  best  i^logy  seen*  to  be,  that,  after  the 
nctones  of  Pepm  HeristaL  the  Merovingian  kings 
were,  in  effect,  conquered,  and  their  inefficiency 
was  a  matter  dr  necessary  sul»nissioQ  to  a  DMster* 
B9 


Grimoald,  mayora  «f  Neuatria  and  Aua- 
trasia,  the  western  and  aastem  divisions 
of  the  French  monarchy.*  Theae,  how- 
ever, met  with  violent  ends ;  but  a  more 
successful  usurper  of  the  royal  authoiitr 
was  Pepin  Henstsl,  first  mayor,  and  af- 
terward duke,  of  Auatrasia ;  who  united, 
with  almost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over 
that  division,  a  paramount  commaod  over 
the  French  or  Neustiian  provinces,  where 
nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist.  This  au- 
thority he  transmitted  to  a  mora  renown- 
ed hero,  his  son,  Chariea  Martel,  who, 
alter  some  less  important  esqiloits,  was 
called  upon  to  encounter  a  new  and  ter- 
rible enemy.  The  Saracens,  after  sub* 
jugating  Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France.  Chariea  Martel 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  be* 
tween  Tours  and  Poitiersf  [A.  D.  733], 
in  which  300,000  Mahometans  are  hyper- 
bolically  asserted  to  have  fallen.  The 
reward  of  this  victory  was  the  province 
of  Septimania,  which  the  Saiaoens  had 
conquered  from  the  Yisigoths.t 

Such  powerful  subjects  were  not  like- 
ly to  remain  kmg  contented  casags  in  um 
without  the  crown  {  bat  the  nyair   " 


*  Hie  original  kin^oma  of  Soissons,  Park,  and 
Orleans,  were  consobdated  into  that  denominated 
Neustria,  to  which  Burgundy  was  generally  appen- 
dant, though  distinctly  g[OTemed  oy  a  mayor  of  its 
own  election.  But  Aquitaine,  the  exact  bounds  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  was,  from  the  time  of  Dsgo- 
bert  I.,  separated  fhwi  the  rest  of  the  monarchy, 
under  a  ducal  dynasty,  sprang  from  Aiibett,  brother 
of  that  monarch. 

t  Tours  is  above  serenty  miles  distant  from  Poi- 
tiers ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  Pnnch  antiquary 
has  been  able  to  ascertain  the  place  of  this  great 
battle  with  more  precision ;  which  is  rsmaxfcable, 
since,  after  so  immense  a  etaushter,  we  ahonld  ex- 
pect the  testimony  of  "  grandia  efBasais  oasa  se- 
pulcris.** 

The  Tictory  of  Charles  Martel  has  immortalised 
his  name,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned  amongthose 
Cbw  battles  of  which  a  contrary  STsnt  would  hate 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all 
its  subsequent  scenes;  with  Marathon,  Arbela« 
the  Metaurus,  GhAlons,  and  Leipsic.  Yet  do  we 
not  judge  a  little  too  much  bv  the  event,  and  fol- 
low, as  usual,  in  the  wake  of  fortune?  Has  not 
mora  frequent  exi>erieDce  condemned  thoee  who 
set  the  £de  of  empires  upon  a  single  cast,  and  risk 
a  general  battle  with  invaders,  whose  greater  peril 
is  m  delay  ?  Was  not  this  the  fatal  error  by  vrhkh 
Roderic  had  lost  his  kingdom  T  Was  it  possible 
that  the  Saracens  coukl  have  retained  any  perma- 
nent possession  of  fiance,  except  by  means  of  a 
victory  7  And  did  not  the  contest  upon  the  broad 
campaign  of  Poitou  afford  them  a  considerable 
prospect  of  success,  which  a  more  cautious  policy 
would  have  withheki  ? 

t  This  oonqueet  was  completed  by  Pepin  in  759. 
The  inhabitants  preserved  tfieir  liberties  oy  treaty ; 
and  Vaissette  deduces  from  this  solemn  assurance 
the  privileges  of  Laoguedoc.  Uist.de  tang.,  tome 
i.,  p.  412.  » 
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t«r  drcnmstances  under  which 
it  was  transferred  from  the 
race  of  Clons  are  connected  with  one 
of  the  most  important  revolutions  in 
the  histoiy  of  Europe.  [A.  D.  753.] 
The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  faUier 
Charles  MartePs  talents  and  ambition^ 
made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  a  solemn  reference 
lo  the  pope,  Zacharias,  as  to  the  dep- 
osition of  Childeric  III.,  under  whose 
nominal  authority  he  himself  was  reign- 
ing. The  decision  was  favourable ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power,  should  also 
bear  the  title  of  king.  The  unfortunate 
Merovingian  was  dismissed  into  a  con- 
vent, and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent, 
raised  Pepin  to  the  throne,  the  founder 
of  a  more  iUustrious  dynasty.  In  order 
to  judge  of  the  importance  of  this  revo- 
lution to  the  see  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the 
afiairs  of  Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was 
annihilated  by  the  arms  of  fielisarins 
TiM  Lombu^  "**^  Narses  in  the  sixth  cen- 

ward,  the  Lombards,  a  people  for  some 
time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not  only  sub- 
dued that  northern  part  of  Italy  which 
has  retained  their  name,  but,  extending 
themselves  southward,  formed  the  pow- 
erful dutchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento. 
The  residence  of  their  kings  was  in  Pa- 
via;  but  the  hereditary  vassals,  who  held 
those  two  dutchies,  might  be  deemed  al- 
most independent  sovereigns.*  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  governed  by  exarchs,  depu- 
ted by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  fixed  at 
Ravenna.  In  Rome  itself,  neither  the 
people,  nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of  am- 
bition, were  much  inclined  to  endure  the 
superiority  of  Constantinople ;  yet  their 
disaffection  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
inveterate  hatred,  as  well  as  jealousy, 
with  which  thej  regarded  the  Lombards. 
But  an  impnolitic  and  intemperate  perse- 
cution, carried  on  bv  two  or  three  Greek 
emperors  against  a  favourite  superstition, 
the  worship  of  images,  excited  commo- 
tions throughout  Italy,  of  which  the 
Lombards  took  advantage,  and  easily 
Tbey  Ndaea  wrestcd  the  exarchate  of  Ra^ 
the  0nrctMt0  venua  from  the  eastern  em- 
oTRafwua,  pirc.  [A.  D.  763.]  It  was 
far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to 
see  their  nearest  enemies  so  much  ag- 


*  The  history,  chancter,  and  policy  of  the  Lorn- 
bards  are  well  treated  br  Gibbon,  c.  45.  See,  too, 
the  ImiTth  and  fifth  books  of  Giannone,  and  some 
papers  by  Gaillard  in  the  Memoiis  of  the  Academy 
of  Insciiptions,  tomevtexiL,  zzzr,,  z1t« 


and  any  effectual  assistance 
m  the  Emperor  Constantine  Coprony- 
mus  would  have  kept  Rome  still  nuthfm. 
But  havinff  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and 
provoked  by  his  obstinate  intolerance, 
the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France;* 
and  tne  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pe- 
pin led  to  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  AX  fte  ^^chP-pin 
request  of  Stephen  II.,  the  neaoqum^ni 
new  king  of  France  descend-  bartowsoouie 
ed  from  the  Alps,  drove  the  '***•* 
Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests^ 
and  conferred  them  upon  the  pope.  This 
memorable  donation  nearly  comprised  the 
modem  provinces  of  Romagna  and  the 
March  oi  Ancona.t 

[A.  D.  768.]  The  state  of  Italy^  which 
had  undergone  no  change  for  chMimMiiB. 
nearly  two  centuries,  was  ™™""*«" 
now  rapidly  verging  to  a  great  revolu- 
tion. Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name,  the  Greek  empire  had  conceaJed 
the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm 
was  now  broken :  and  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  i^peared 
the  only  competitor  in  the  lists,  proved 
to  have  lost  its  own  energy  in  awaiting 
the  occasion  for  its  display.  France 
was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  pow- 
er of  Italy,  even  if  she  had  not  been 
guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and 
restless  activity  of  the  son  of  Pepin. 
It  was  almost  the  first  exploit  of  Charle- 
magne, after  the  death  of  his  bh>ther 
Carloman  had  reunited  the  Prankish  em- 
pire under  his  dominion^  [A.  D.  773], 
to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  He  eonqvfln 
Lombardy.  [A.  D.  774.]  Nei-  i«nbarfy; 
ther  Pavia  nor  Verona,  its  most  con- 
siderable cities,  interposed  any  mate^ 
rial  delay  to  his  arms ;  and  the  chief  re- 
sistance he  encountered  was  from  the 
dukes  of  Friuh  and  Benevento,  the  latter 
of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into 
thorough  siAjection  to  the  conqueror. 
Italy,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charle- 
magne far  less  than  the  dark  forests  of 

*  There  had  been  some  previous  overtures  to 
Charles  Martel,  as  well  as  to  Pepin  himself;  the 
habitual  sagacity  of  the  court  of  Kome  perceiving 
the  growth  of  a  new  western  monarehy,  which 
would  be,  in  faith  and  arms,  their  sorest  ally.— 
Muratori,  Ann.  d'ltal.,  A.  D.  741. 

t  Oiannone,  L  t.,  c.  2. 

t  Carloman,  younger  brother  of  Chartes,  tock 
the  Austrasian  or  German  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. The  custom  of  partition  was  so  fiilly  estab- 
lished,  that  those  wise  and  ambitious  princes, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
did  not  Tentore  to  thwart  the  public  opinion  by 
introducing  primogeniture.  Carloman  would  not 
long  have  stood  against  his  brother :  who,  after 
his  death,  usurped  the  inheritaiice  ot  his  two  in- 
fiuit  children. 
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Gennany.  fbr  neither  the  southern 
provinces,  nor  Sicily,  could  have  with- 
stood his  power,  if  it  had  been  steadily 
nrsMtai*  directed  against  them.  Even 
pntoTspttn;  Spain  hardly  drew  so  much 
of  his  attention,  as  the  splendour  of  the 
priie  might  naturally  have  excited.  He 
gained,  however,  «  very  important  ac- 
cession to  his  empire,  b^  conquering 
from  the  Saracens  the  territory  contain- 
ed between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 
This  was  formed  into  the  Spanish  March, 
governed  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  part 
of  which,  at  least,  must  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  France  till  the  twelfth 
century.^ 

But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult 
andSuflOT.  achievement  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  reduction  of  the  Sax- 
ons. The  wars  with  this  nation,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  modem  circles  of 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for 
thirty  years.  Whenever  the  conqueror 
withdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person, 
the  Saxons  broke  into  fresh  rebellion; 
which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of  move- 
ment seldom  failed  to  crush  without  de- 
lay. From  snch  perseverance  on  either 
side,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could 
alone  result.  A  large  colony  of  Saxons 
were  finally  transplanted  into  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill-peo- 
pled, in  which  their  descendants  pre- 
served the  same  unconquerable  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  min- 
gling with  the  Northmen,  who  were  just 
preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career, 
revenged  upon  the  children  and  subjects 
of  Charlemagne  the  devastation  of  Sax- 
ony. The  remnant  embraced  Christi- 
anity, their  aversion  to  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  their  rebellions,  and 
acknowledged  the  soverei^ty  of  Char- 
lemagne ;  a  submission,  wmch  even  Witi- 
kind,  the  second  Arminius  of  Gennany, 
after  such  irresistible  conviction  of  her 
destiny,  did  not  disdain  to  make.  But 
they  retained,  in  the  main,  their  own 
laws;  they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of 
their  own  nation,  if  not  of  their  own 
election ;  and  for  many  ages  they  were 

*  The  counts  of  Baicelona  always  acknowl- 
edged  the  feudal  snperiority  of  the  kings  of  France, 
tul  some  time  after  their  own  title  had  been  mer- 
ged in  that  of  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1180,  legal  in< 
stmmente  executed  in  CaUlooia  ceased  to  be  da- 
ted by  the  year  of  Uie  King  of  France ;  and  as 
there  certainly  remained  no  other  mark  of  depend- 
ance,  the  sq»aration  of  the  principality  may  be 
lefimed  to  that  year.  But  the  rights  of  the  French 
crown  over  it  were  finally  ceded  by  Lonis  IX.,  in 
I268.--De  Marca,  Harca  Hispanica,  p.  514.  Art 
^  ^^n&n  ks  Dates,  t.  ii,  p.  291. 


distinguished  by  their  original  character 
among  the  nation*  of  Germany. 

The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  against  the 
Sclavonians  of  Bohemia,  and  Huns  or 
Avars  of  PannoMia,  though  obtained  with 
less  cost,  were  hardly  less  eminent.  In 
all  his  wars,  the  newly-conquered  na-> 
tions,  or  those  whom  fear  had  made  de- 
pendant allies,  were  employed  to  subjn* 
gate  their  neighbours ;  and  the  incessant 
waste  of  fatigue  and  the  sword  was  sup- 
I^ed  by  a  fresh  population  „ 
that  swelled  the  expanding  SSSiSiL"' 
circle  of  dominion.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  limits  of  the  new  western 
empire  are  very  exactly  defined  by  con- 
temporary writeiB,  nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  appreciate  the  degree  of  subjection  in 
wMcli  the  Sclavonian  thbes  were  held. 
As  an  organized  mass  of  provinces,  regu- 
larly governed  by  imperial  officers,  it 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bo- 
hemian mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vien- 
na, and  prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istiia. 
Part  of  Dalmatia  was  comprised  in  the 
dutchy  of  Friuli.  In  Italy,  the  empire 
extended  not  much  beyond  the  mooeni 
frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  was 
the  fact,  the  dutchy  of  Benevento  from 
any  thing  more  than  a  titular  subjection. 
The  Spanish  boundary,  as  has  been  said 
already,  was  the  Ebro.* 

[A.  D.  800.]  A  seal  was  put  to  the  glo- 
ry of  Charlemagne,  when  Leo  ^^  corooa- 
III.,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro-  tmiaiflnipe- 
man  people,  placed  upon  his  '^' 
head  the  imperial  crown.  His  father, 
Pepm,  had  borne  the  title  of  patrician, 
ana  he  had  himself  exercised,  with  that 
title,  a  regular  sovereignty  over  Rome.t 

•I  ibUow  m  this  the  map  of  Koch, in  his  Ta- 
bleau  des  Revolutions  de  1' Europe,  tome  i.  That 
of  YnMgfmdjf  Paris,  1752,  includes  the  dependant 
Sclavonic  tnbes,  and  carries  the  limit  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  Oder  snd  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  aa- 
thoTB  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  extend  it  to  the 
Raab.  It  would  require  a  long  etnminstion  to  give 
a  precise  statement 

t  The  patricians  of  the  lower  empire  were  gov- 
ernors sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  provinces. 
Rome  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their  name 
and  power.  The  subjection  of  the  Romsns,  both 
clergv  and  laitv,  to  Charlemagne,  ss  well  before  as 
after  ne  bore  tne  imperial  name,  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished.— See  Dissertation  Historique,  par  Le  Blanc, 
subjoined  to  his  Trait6  des  Monnoyes  de  France, 

1>.  18,  and  St  Marc,  Abr^6  Chroaologiqae  de 
'Histoire  de  I'ltalie,  t  i.  The  first  of  these  wri- 
ters does  not  allow  that  Pepin  exercised  any  author- 
ity at  Rome.  A  good  deal  of  obscarity  rests  over  its 
intemsl  government  for  near  fifty  years ;  but  Uiere 
is  some  reason  to  believe  thst  the  nominal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not  entirely  ab- 
rogated.—Muratori,  Annali  dUtalia,  ad  snn.  TTS. 
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Money  was  coined  in  hie  name,  and  an 
oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  cleigy 
and  people.  But  the  appellation  of  em- 
peror seemed  to  place  his  authority  over 
all  his  subjects  on  a  new  footing.  It  was 
full  of  high  and  indefinite  pretension« 
tending  to  overshadow  the  free  election 
of  the  Franks  by  a  fictitious  descent  from 
Augustus.  A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  him 
as  emperor  was  demanded  from  his  sub- 
jects. His  own  discretion,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  affecting  those  more 
despotic  preroffatives,  which  the  impehal 
name  might  stiU  be  supposed  to  convey. 
In  anal3rzing  the  characters  of  he- 
roes, it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
Hisci^netar.  altogether  the  share  of  for- 
tune  from  their  own.  The 
epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  illusthouB  ftujiiUe» 
which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their 
progenitor,  the  very  legions  of  romance, 
which  are  fidl  of  his  fabulous  exploits, 
have  cast  a  lustre  around  his  head,  and 
testify  the  greatness  that  has  imbodied 
itself  in  his  name.  None  indeed  of  Char- 
lemagne's wars  can  be  compared  with 
the  Saracenic  victory  of  Charles  Martel; 
but  that  was  a  contest  for  freedom,  his 
for  conquest;  and  fame  is  more  partial 
to  successful  aggression  than  to  patriotic 
resistance.  As  a  scholar,  his  acquisitions 
were  probaUy  httle  superior  to  those  of 
his  unrespected  son ;  and  in  several  points 
of  view  the  gloiy  of  Charlemagne  might 
be  extenuated  oy  an  analytical  dissec- 
tion.* But,  rejecting  a  mode  of  judging 
equally  uncandid  and  fallacious,  we  shaU 
find  that  he  possessed  in  every  thing 
that  grandeur  of  conception  which  dis- 
tinguishes extraordinary  minds.  Like 
Alexander,  he  seemed  bom  for  universal 
innovation:  in  a  hfe  restlessly  active, 
we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage,  and 
establishing  the  legal  divisions  of  money ; 

St  Mate,  t.  L,  p.  356,  372.  A  moiaie,  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  ralace,  represents  onr  Saviour  giv- 
ing the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  standaid  to  a  crowned  prince,  bearing 
the  inscription,  Constantine  Y.  But  Constantine 
y.  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  780;  and  if  this  piece 
of  woikmanship  was  made  under  Leo  III.,  as  the 
anthOTS  of  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it 
could  not  be  earlier  than  795.— T.  i.,  p.  262.  Mura- 
tori,  ad  ann.  798.  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  a  considerable  share  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  was  practicallr  exercised  by 
the  popes  during  this  period.— Vid.  Hurat.,  ad  ann. 
789. 

*  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  eloquence,  his  per- 
fect mastery  of  Latin,  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  so 
fior  as  to  read  it,  his  acquisitions  in  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  But  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  Louis  the  Debonair  attributes 
most  of  these  accomplishments  to  that  unfortu- 
nate prince 


gathering  about  him  the  learned  of  every 
country ;  founding  schools,  and  collect- 
ing libraries;  interfering,  but  with  the 
tone  of  a  king,  in  religious  controversies ; 
aiming,  though  prematurely,  at  the  for- 
mation of  a  naval  force ;  attempting,  for 
the  sake  of  commerce,  the  magnificent 
enterprise  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Dan- 
ube;* and  meditating  to  mould  the  dis- 
cordant codes  of  Roman  and  barbarian 
laws  into  a  uniform  system. 

The  great  quaUties  of  Charlemagne 
were  indeed  alloyed  by  the  vices  of  a 
barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  veiy  little  cere- 
mony, attest  the  license  of  his  private 
life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugality 
can  hardly  be  said  to  redeem.f  Unspa- 
ring of  blood,  though  not  constitution- 
ally cruel,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
means  which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he 
beheaded  in  one  day  four  tnousand  Sax- 
ons ;  an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  after 
which  his  persecuting  edicts,  pronoun- 
cing the  pam  of  death  against  those  who 
refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh 
during  Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of 
notice.  This  union  of  barbarous  ferocity 
with  elevated  views  of  national  improve- 
ment, might  suggest  the  parallel  of^  Peter 
the  Great.  But  the  degrading  habits  and 
brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place 
him  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  re- 
storer of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  ex- 
cellence was  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  bias- 
ed him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his 
conduct,  that  of  encoura^ng  the  power 
and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But, 
perhaps,  his  greatest  eulo^  is  written  in 
the  disgraces  of  succeeding  times,  and 
the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone 
like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in 
the  broad  ocean.  His  sceptre  was  as 
the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be 
drawn  by  any  weaker  hand.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  European  history,  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  affords  a  solitary  resting- 
idace  between  two  long  periods  of  tuibu- 
lence  and  ignominy,  deriving  the  advan- 


*  See  an  essay  upon  this  project  in  the  Memdn 
of  the  Academy  of  Inaeriptiona,  tome  zriii.  The 
riTers  which  were  designed  to  form  the  links  of 
this  Junction  were  the  Altmuhl,  the  Regnitz,  and 
the  Maine ;  but  their  want  of  depth,  and  the  spon- 
dees of  the  soil,  appear  to  present  insuperable 
impediments  to  its  completion. 

1 1  apprehend  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
chaive  of  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  daughters, 
whicn  Voltaire  calls  vne  f6ibles$e.  The  etTor 
seems  to  hare  originated  in  a  misinterpreted  pas- 
sage of  Eginhard.  These  ladies,  indeed,  were  fiir 
from  being  models  of  rirtue,  and  their  lives  brought 
scandal  upon  the  royal  palace. 
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f  tages  of  contrast  both  irom  thai  oi  the 
r  preceding  dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  for 
whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which 
they  were  unworthy  and  uneqoal  to  main- 
tain.* 

[A.  D.  814.]  Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lonit  Che  Charlemagne,  died  before  him, 
ix'Mo^-  leaving  a  natural  son,  named 
Bemard.t  £ven  if  he  had  beea  legit- 
imate, the  right  of  representation  was 
not  at  all  established  during  these  ages ; 
indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems  to 
have inclinedagainst it.  Bernard, there- 
fore, kept  only  the  kingdom  of  Itafy, 
which  had  been  transferred  to  his  father ; 
while  Louis,  the  younger  son  of  Charle* 
magne,  inherited  the  empire.  [A.  D. 
817.]  But,  in  a  short  time,  Benuurd,  hav- 
ing attempted  a  rebellion  against  his  unr 
cle,  was  sentenced  to  lose  hw  eyes,  which 
occasioned  his  death;  a  cruelty  more 
agreeable  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  man* 
ners,  than  to  the  character  of  Louis,  who 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  sever- 
ity he  had  been  persuaded  to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians 
the  Pious,  and  by  the  French  theI>ebonatr, 
or  6ood-natured4  the  mighty  structnrs 
of  his  father's  power  began  raj^dly  to  de- 
cay. I  do  not  know  that  Louis  deserves 
so  much  contempt  as  he  has  undergone ; 
/but  historians  have  in  general  more  in- 
,  dulgence  for  splendid  crimes,  than  for 
/  the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was  no 
defect  m  Louis's  understanding  or  cour- 
age ;  he  was  accomplished  in  martial  ex- 
ercises, and  in  all  the  learning  which  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could 
supplv.  No  one  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  reform  the  abuses  of  administration; 
and  whoever  compares  his  capitularies 
with  those  of  Charlemagne,  will  perceive 
that,  as  a  legislator,  he  was  even  superior 
to  his  father..  The  fault  lay  entirely  in 
his  heart ;  and  this  fault  was  nothing  but 
a  temper  too  soft,  and  a  conscience  too 
strict.^    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  em- 


*  The  life  of  Chiirtemagne,  by  Gidllard,  without 
being  msdB  partiaiw  00  interwtiDg  as  it  ongfat  to 
liafs  faaen,  ptmmtM  an  adequate  view  both  of  his 
sotfons  and  diancter.— Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Alle- 
makids,  tone  ii.,  appean  to  me  a  superior  writer. 

t  A  coatempoiaiy  author,  Thegan,  ap.  Muratori, 
A.  D.  SIO,  aaserta  tiiat  Bernard  was  bom  of  a  con- 
cttbiiie.  I  do  not  know  why  modem  historian* 
tepieaent  it  otherwise. 

%  These  names,  as  s  French  writer  obsenres. 
Boeent  the  same  thing.  Phu  had,  even  in  good 
Latin,  the  sense  of  mdw,  meek,  forbearing  or  what 
the  FYeocheall  <iB6ofiAr.-^]rnonyme8  de  Rouband, 
tome  L,  p.  257.  Our  English  word  debonair  is 
haidlr  used  m  the  same  sense,  if  indeed  it  can  be 
called  an  English  word:  but  I  hare  not  altered 
liooii^  «Mrtlation,  bj  which  he  is  so  well  known. 

4  Sehmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  ii,  has 
dMo  more  jtistioe  than  other  historians  to  Loiiii*! 


pire  shoiQld  have  been  speedily  dissolred; 
a  succession  of  sneh  men  as  Charles  Mat- 
tel, Pepin,  and  Chariemagne,  could  alone 
have  preserred  its  intesiit^;  but  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Louis  andf  his  people  were 
immediately  owing  to  the  following  er- 
rors of  his  conduct. 

[A.  D.  817.]  8oon  after  his  acces- 
sion, Louis  thought  fit  to  asto-  his  miaibr^ 
ciate  his  eldest  mm  Lothaire  to  tuaasaiui 
the  en^e,  and  to  confer  the  '"'^ 
INTOTinees  of  BsTaria  and  Aquitaine,  as 
sobovdinate  kingdonw,  upon  the  two 
younger,  Louis  and  Pepin.  TIm  step 
was,  In  appearance,  conformable  to  his 
father's  policy,  who  had  acted  towards 
himself  m  a  similar  manner.  But  such 
measures  are  not  subject  to  general  rules, 
and  exact  a  careful  r^gud  to  characters 
and  circumstances.  The  princifkle,  how* 
ever,  which  regulated  this  division,  was 
learned  from  Charlemagne,*  and  could 
alone,  if  strictly  pursued,  have  ^ven  uni- 
ty and  permanence  to  the  empire.  The 
elder  brother  was  to  presenre  his  superi- 
ority oyer  the  others,  so  that  they  should 
neither  make  peace  nor  war,  nor  even 
give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his 
consent  Upon  the  death  of  either,  no 
further  partition  was  to  be  made ;  but 
whichever  of  his  children  mi^ht  become 
the  popular  choice,  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  superior- 
ity of  the  head  of  the  fkmily.f  This  com- 
pact was,  from  the  beginning,  disliked  by 
the  younger  brothers ;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  cal- 
culated, soon  disgusted  his  colleague  Lo- 
thaire. Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor's 
second  wife,  an  amlHtious  woman,  bore 
him  a  son,  by  name  Charles,  whom  both 
parents  were  naturally  anxious  to  place 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers. 
But  this  could  only  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill-disposed 
to  see  his  empire  still  further  dismember- 
ed for  this  child  of  a  secoikl  bed.  Louis 
passed  his  life  in  a  straggle  with  three 
undutiful  sons,  who  abused  his  paternal 
idndness  by  constant  rebellions. 

These  were  rendered  more  formidable 
by  the  concurrmce  of  a  different  class  of 


character.  Yaiesette  attests  the  goodness  of  his 
goreinment  in  Aqnitaipe,  whieh  he  held  as  a  sub- 
ordinate kingdom  dniing  his  lather's  Ufe.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Loire  to  me  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust 
was  not  contemptible.— Hist,  de  t«nfuedoc,  tome 


i.,  p.  476. 

*  Charlemagne  had  made  a  prospective  arrange- 
ment in  806,  the  conditions  of  whico  are  naariy  the 


same  as  those  of  Louis;  but  the  death  of  his  two 
elder  sons,  Charles  and  Pepin,prevented  its  takins 
effect.— Baluz.  Capitularia,  p.  441. 
t  Balusii  Capitalaiia,  tome  i.,  p.  575» 
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enemies,  whom  it  had  been  another  error 
of  the  emperor  to  provoke.  Cfaailemagne 
had  assumed  a  thorough  control  and  su- 
premacy over  the  clergy;  and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chasti- 
sing their  irregularities,  and  reforming 
their  rules  of  discipline.  But  to  this, 
which  tiiey  had  been  compelled  to  bear 
at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it  was  not  equal- 
ly easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  sub- 
mission. Louis,  therefore,  drew  on  him- 
self the  inveterate  enmity  of  men,  who 
united  with  the  turbulence  of  martial 
nobles,  a  skill  in  managing  those  engines 
of  offence  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion 
of  his  character  laid  him  very  open.  Yet, 
aftor  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
many  days  of  ignominy,  his  wishes  were 
eventually  accomplished.  [A.  D.  840.] 
Charles,  his  youngest  son,  sur- 
STJSJL  named  the  Bald,  obtained,  up- 
amooghic  on  his  death,  most  part  of 
t^thaiie,  France,  while  Germany  fell  to 
LooiMuid  the  share  of  Louis,  and  the 
2!?^  ^^  rest  of  the  imperial  dominions, 
""**•  ynih  the  title,  to  the  eldest, 

Lothaire.  [A.  D.  847.]  This  partition 
was  the  result  of  a  sanguinary,  though 
short,  contest ;  and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  For  the 
treaty  of  Mersen,  in  847,  abrogated  the 
sovereignty  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial 
name  in  former  partitions ;  each  held  his 
respective  kingdom  as  an  independent 
right.* 
The  subsequent  partitions  made  among 
the  children  of  these  brothers 
um>  carioTin-  &re  of  too  rapid  succession  to 
^ikmuy.  be  here  related.  In  about 
fttf  S.X  forty  years,  the  empire  v^ 
961.  Kiit  of  nearly  reumted  imder  Charles 
gnwcesS^    the  Fat,  son  of  Louis  of  Ger- 

fflorious  reign  ended  in  his  deposition. 
From  this  time  the  possession  of  Italy 
was  contested  among  her  native  prin- 
ces ;  Germany  fell  at  first  to  an  illegit- 
imate descendant  of  Chariemagne,  and 
jjjj^iii^^j^  in  a  short  time  was  entirely 
awnt  or  um  lost  by  his  family ;  two  king- 
•mpUe.        doms,  afterward  united,t  were 


formed  by  usurpers,  out  of  what  was 
then  caJled  Burgundy,  and  comprised  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone   and  the 
Alps,  with  Franche  Comt6,  and  great  part 
of  Switzerland.     In  France, 
the  Carlovingian  kings  con-  SSce.*' 
tinned  for  another  century;  Eadeassr. 
but  their  line  was  interrupted  g*"S^^ 
two  or  three  times  by  the  t^Sni  on. 
election  or  usurpatibn  of  a  Haipn  «3. 
powerful  family,  the  counts  of  gSr^iaira 
Paris  and  Orleans,  who  end-  «m'  Lontev. 


ed,  like  the  old  mayors  of  JJ^pn^ri- 
the  palace,  in  dispersing  the 
phantoms  of  royalty  they  had  profess- 
ed to  serve.*  Hugh  Capet,  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  house,  upon  the 
death  of  Louis  V .  placed  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  thus  founding  the  third  and  most 
permanent  -  race  of  French  sovereigns. 
Before  this  happened,  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne  had  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  retained  little  more  of  Firamce 
than  the  city  of  Laon.  The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful 
nobles,  who,  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of 
the  feudal  system,  maintained  its  practi- 
cal independence  and  rebellious  spirit. 

These  were  times  of  great  misery  to 
the  people,  and  the  worst,  per- 
haps, that  Europe  has  ever  ??Si^  *** 
known.  Even  under  Charle-  '^ 
magne,  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the 
calamities  which  the  people  suffered. 
The  light  which  shone  around  him  was 
that  of  a  consuming  fire.  The  tree  pro- 
prietors, who  had  once  considered  them- 
selves as  only  called  upon  to  resist  for- 
eign invasion,  were  harassed  with  end- 
less expeditions,  and  dragged  away  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  or  the  banks  of  the  Drave. 
Many  of  them,  as  we  learn  from  his  ca- 
pitularies, became  ecclesiastics  to  avoid 
military  conscription.f     But  far  worse 


*  Baluzii  Capitalaria,  tome  ii.,  p.  42.  Telly, 
tome  ii.,  p.  75.  The  expresetons  of  this  txeaty  are 
pertiaps  equivocal ;  but  the  subeeqnent  conduct  of 
the  brothenand  their  fiuuily  justines  the  construc- 
tion of  VelW,  which  I  have  followed. 

t  These  kingdoms  were  denominated  Provence 
and  Transjurene  Burgundy.  The  latter  was  very 
email,  comprising  only  part  of  Switzerland ;  but  its 
eeeond  sovereign,  Rodolph  II.,  acquired  by  treaty 
almost  the  whole  of  the  former ;  and  the  two  uni- 
ted were  caUed  the  kingdom  of  Aries.    Thislasted 


from  933  to  1032,  when  Rodolph  III.  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  the  Kmperor  Conrad  II. — ^Art  da 
verifier  les  Dates,  tome  ii.,  p.  427-432. 

•  The  family  of  Capet  is  jpenerally  admitted  to 
poesess  the  most  ancient  pedigree  of  any  sovereign 
line  in  Europe.  Its  succession  thioogji  males  le 
unequivocally  deduced  from  Robert  the  Brave, 
made  governor  of  Anjou  in  864,  and  &ther  of  Eu- 
des,  kmg  of  France,  and  of  RcAiert,  who  was  cho- 
sen by  a  party  in  922,  though,  as  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple was  still  acknowledged  in  some  provinces,  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  be  countCNl  in  the 
royal  list. .  It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that 
Robert  the  Brave  was  descended,  equally  through 
males,  from  St.  Amoul,  who  died  in  640,  and  con- 
sequently nesrly  allied  to  the  Carlovingian  family, 
who  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  same  head.--* 
See  Preuves  de  la  Gen^alogie  de  Hughes  Capet,  in 
TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  tome  i.,  p.  566. 

t  Capitolaria,  A.  D.  805.  Whoever  possessed 
three  mansi  of  allodial  property,  was  caUed  upon 
for  personal  service,  or  at  least  to  furnish  a  subetir 
tute.    Kigellus,  author  of  a  poetical  Life  of  Louis 
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must  have  been  their  state  under  the  lax 
government  of  succeeding  times,  when 
the  dukes  and  eountSY  no  longer  checked 
by  the  vigorous  administration  of  Char- 
lenuigney  ¥rere  at  liberty  to  play  the  ty- 
rants in  their  several  territories,  of  which 
they  now  became  ahnost  the  sovereigns. 
The  poorer  landholders  accordingly  were 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke ; 
and  either  by  compulsion,  or  thirough 
hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted 
their  indepe^eat  patrimonies  to  the  feu- 
dal tenure. 

But  evils  still  more  terrible  than  these 
political  abuses  were  the  lot  of  those  na- 
tions who  had  been  subject  to  Charle- 
magne. They,  indeed,  ma^  i^pear  to 
ns  little  better  than  ferocious  barbari- 
ans: but  they  were  exposed  to  the  as- 
saults of  tribeaf  in  comparison  of  whom 
they  must  be  deemed  humane  and  pol- 
ished. Each  frontier  o£  the  empire  had 
to  dread  the  attack  of  sn  enemy.  The 
Ttm  n.  .  II.  coasts  of  Itslv  worc  continu- 
nmtmnnom.  ally  alarmed  By  the  Saraceus 
of  Africa,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  {A.  D.  846 
-849.]  Though  the  Greek  dominions  in 
the  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly  exposed 
to  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Rome ;  nor  was  there  any 
security  even  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony.f 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes 
TEwHoo-  by  whom  Germany  was  assail- 


The  Sclavonians,  a  widely 
extended  people,  whose  language  is  stdl 
spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
had  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Pannonia,|  on  the  eastern 


L.  aeeoDs  to  implicate  Chvlemagne  himself  in  some 
of  the  oppressions  of  his  reign.  It  was  the  first 
care  of  the  former  to  redress  those  who  had  heen 
injvTed  in  his  iathei's  time. — Recueil  des  Histo- 
liens,  tome  vi.  N.  B.  I  quote  by  this  title  the 
great  collection  of  French  historians,  charters,  and 
other  docoments  illostratiTe  of  the  middle  ages, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  its  first 
editor,  the  Benedictine  Boaqnet  Bat  as  seTersl 
leaned  men  of  that  order  were  saccessively  goh- 
cenned  in  this  wqrk,  not  one  half  of  which  has  yet 
been  published,  it  seemed  better  to  follow  its  own 
title-page. 

*  Tnoe  African  Saracens  belonged  to  the  Agla- 
bitsa,  adynaaty  that  reigned  at  Turns  for  the  whole 
of  the  ninth  century,  after  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Ahbassite  Khalifik  Thev  were  overthrown 
themselves  in  the  next  age  by  nie  Fatimites.  Si- 
cily was  first  mTaded  in  627 ;  but  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse was  only  rednced  in  878. 

t  Muraton,  Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  ami.  006,  et  alibi 
These  Saracens  of  Prassineto^  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween Nice  and  Monaco,  were  extirpated  by  a 
Count  of  Prorenoe  in  972. 

^  I  am  sensible  of  the  awkward  effect  of  intro- 


confines  of  the  empire,  and  fh)m  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  acknowledged  its 
superiority.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
centuiy,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hunga- 
rians, overspreading  that  country  which 
since  has  borne  their  name,  and  moving 
forward  like  a  vast  wave,  brought  a 
dreadful  reverse  upon  Germany.  Their 
numbers  were  great,  their  ferocity  un- 
tamed. They  fought  with  light  cavalry 
and  light  armour,  trusting  to  their  show* 
ers  of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  European  armies  could 
not  avaiL  The  memory  of  Attila  was 
renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these 
savages,  who,  if  they  were  not  his  com- 
patriots, resembled  them  both  in  their 
countenances  and  customs.  [A.  D.  934- 
054.]  All  Italy,  aU  Germany,  and  the 
south  of  France,  felt  this  scourge  ;*  till 
Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great 
drove  them  back  by  successive  victo- 
ries within  their  own  timits,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  they  learned  peaceful  arts, 
adopted  the  refigion,  and  followed  the 
policy,  of  Christendom. 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  de- 
structive than  these  Hungarians,  ne  Nor-  ' 
they  were  the  pirates  of  the  b«bs. 
north,  known  commonly  by  the  name 
of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory 
hfe  seems  to  have  attracted  adventu- 
rers of  different  nations  to  the  Scandi- 
navian seas,  from  whence  they  infested^ 
not  only  by  maritime  piracy,  but  contin- 
ual invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  causes  of 
their  sudden  appearance  are  inexplicable, 
or  at  least  could  only  be  sought  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Scandinavia.  For, 
wndoubtedly,  the  coasts  of  France  and 
England  were  as  little  protected  from  dep- 
redations imder  the  Merovingian  kings, 
and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  in  subse- 
quent times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of 
an  attack  from  this  side  is  recorded,  and 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 

ducing  this  name  from  a  more  ancient  geoeraphy, 
but  it  saves  a  circumlocution  still  more  awkwara. 
Austria  would  convey  an  imperfect  idea,  and  the 
Austrian  dominions  could  not  be  named  without  a 
tremendous  anachronism. 

*  In  904  they  overran  Langnedoc.  Raymond- 
Pons,  count  of  Toulouse,  cut  their  army  to  pieces ; 
but  they  had  previously  committed  such  ravages, 
that  the  bishops  of  that  province,  writmg  soon  af- 
terward to  Pope  John  X.,  assert  that  scarcely  any 
eminent  ecclesiaslics,  out  of  a  great  number,  were 
left  alive.~Hist.  de  Lan^edoc,  tome  ii.,  p.  60. 
They  penetrated  into  Ouienne  as  late  as  951.^ 
Flodoardi  Chronicon,  in  Recueil  des  Historiens, 
tome  viiL  In  Italy  they  inspired  such  terror,  that 
a  mass  was  composed  expressly  deprecating  this 
ealemifcy :  Ab  Ungsrorum  nos  defendas  jaculis  1 
In  937  they  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Bena- 
▼ento  and  Capiuu— Muratori,  Ana.  d'ltalio. 
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toryi*  till  the  age  of  Charlemaiiiie.  In 
787,  the  Dimes,  ae  we  call  those  northern 
jdunderers,  began  to  infest  England, 
which  lay  most  immediately  open  to 
their  incursions.  Soon  afterward  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charle- 
magne repulsed  them  by  means  of  his 
fleets;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few  places 
during  ms  reign.  It  is  said  thut,  perceiv- 
ing one  day,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, some  Norman  vessels  which  had 
penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears, 
m  anticipation  of  the  miseiies  which 
awaited  his  empire.t  In  Louis's  reign 
their  depredations  upon  the  coasts  were 
more  incessant,!  but  they  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  inland  country  till  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  The  wars  between 
that  prince  and  his  family,  which  exhaust- 
ed France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  in- 
subordination of  the  provincial  govern- 
ors, even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charles's  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their 
inroads.  They  adopted  a  uniform  plan 
of  warfare  both  in  France  and  England ; 
sailing  up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels 
of  small  burden,  and  fortif3ning  the  islands 
which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum 
for  their  women  and  children,  a  reposito- 
ry for  their  plmider,  and  a  place  of  retreat 
from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a 
town,  they  retired  to  these  strongholds 
or  to  their  ships  ;  and  it  was  not  till  873 
that  they  ventured  to  keep  possession 
of  Anffers,  which,  however,  they  were 
compeUed  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years 
afterward  they  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and 
committed  the  most  ruinous  devastations 
on  the  neighbouring  country.  As  these 
Normans  were  unchecked  by  religious 
awe,  the  rich  monasteries,  which  had 
stood  harmless  amid  the  havoc  of  Chris- 
tian war,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  endured  some  ir- 
recoverable losses  of  ancient  learning; 
but  their  complaints  are  of  monmnents 
disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dis- 
pereed,   treasures   carried   away.      St. 


*  Oreff.  Turon,  1.  iii.,  c.  3. 

j-  In  the  ninth  centarf  the  Nomum  pirates  not 
ODlT  nTaged  the  Baleanc  isles,  and  nearer  coasts 
of  tne  Mediterranean,  bat  even  Greece.— DeMarca, 
Marea  Hispanica,  p.  327. 

t  Nigelius,  the  poetical  biogrtt;>her  of  Lonis, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  Normans  :— 
Nori  qnoque  Francisco  dictintur  nomine  mnmL 
Veloces,  agiles,  axmifferique  nimis; 
Ipse  quidem  popolus  lat&  jpemotus  habetur, 
Lintre  dapes  qusrit,  incoutatque  mare. 
Pulcher  ad  est  facie,  Toltaque  stataqne  deco- 
rus.— 1.  IT. 

He  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  NSp- 
tune.  Was  it  a  similarity  of  name,  or  of  attributss, 
that  decttYsd  him  r 


Denis  redeemed  its  abbot  from  eapcivi^ 
with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  ponuu 
of  oM.  All  the  chief  abbeys  were  strip- 
ped about  the  same  time,  either  by  the 
enemy,  or  for  contributions  to  the  public 
necessity.  So  empoverished  was  the 
kingdom,  that  in  860  Charies  the  Bald 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three 
thousand  pounds  of  silver,  to  subsidize  a 
body  of  Nonnans  against  their  country- 
men. The  kings  of  France,  too  feeble 
to  prevent  or  repel  these  invadeiB,  had 
recourse  to  the  palliative  of  buying  peace 
at  their  hands,  or  rather  precarious  armis- 
tices, to  which  reviving  thirst  of  plunder 
soon  put  an  end.  At  length  Charies  the 
Simple,  in  918,  ceded  a  great  province, 
which  they  had  already  partly  occupied, 
partly  rendered  desolate,  ana  which  has 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  Normandy. 
Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it  proved  no 
impolitic  step.  RoUo,  the  Norman  chief, 
vrith  all  his  sid>jects,  became  Christians 
and  Frenchmen;  and  the  kinsdom  was 
at  once  relieved  ftom  a  terrible  enemy, 
and  strengthened  by  a  race  of  hardy  col- 
onists.* 

The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not 
the  immediate  efibct  of  resto-  Aco«srfeB  er 
ring  the  royal  authority  over  Haihcspst. 
France.  His  own  very  extensive  fief 
was  now  indeed  united  to  the  crown; 
but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom.  (A.  D.  087.] 
Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  sub-  ^^^  ^ 
sequent  time,  the  exclusive  ap-  F^anM  at 
pellation  ofpeere  of  France ;  the  *•**  ^^'^ 
Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief  stretched 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme;  the 
Count  of  Champagne ;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, to  whom  Britany  did  homage; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  whom  the 
Count  of  Nivemois  seems  to  have  de- 
pended ;  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose 
territory,  though  less  than  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name,  comprehended 
Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guienne, 
with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  An- 
goumois,  and  some  other  central  dis- 
tricts ;  and,  lastly,  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
who  possessed  Languedoc,  with  the  small 
countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  and 
the  superiority  over  Auvergne.f    Besides 

*  An  ezceedinfflT  good  sketch  of  these  NorrosB 
i&carsions,  and  of  the  political  situation  of  France 
doringthat  period,  may  be  found  in  two  Memoin 
by  M.  Bonamy,  Mto.  del'Acad.  des  Inserip..  tomes 
XT.  and  zriL  These  I  have  chiefly  fx^owed  in  the 
text 

t  Auvergne  changed  its  feadal  soperior  twice. 
It  had  been  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Aomtalne  till 
dboot  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Thecoonts 
of  Touloase  then  got  possession  of  it ;  bat  early  in 
thetwemhoentarythscoontsof  Aurmgne  again 
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the«e  mx,  the  Duke  of  Giscooj,  noi  lonf 
afterward  united  with  Aquitaine,  the 
counts  of  AiyoUi  Ponthieu,  and  Verman- 
doia,  the  Viscount  of  Bourgee,  the  lords 
of  Bouibon  and  Coucy,  with  one  or  two 
other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the  last 
CarloTingian  kings.*  This  was  the  aris* 
tocracy  of  which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the 
direction ;  for  the  suffrage  of  no  general 
assembly  gave  a  sanction  to  his  tiUe.  On 
the  death  of  Louis  Y.  he  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who,  as  the  deceased  king's  uncle, 
was  nearest  liieir,  and  procured  his  own 
consecration  at  Rheims.  At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  king- 
dom; but  his  contest  with  Chailes  pro- 
ving successful,  the  cluef  vassals  ulti- 
mately gave  at  least  a  tacit  consent  to 
the  usurpation,  and  permitted  the  loval 
name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
posterity.!  But  this  was  almost  the  sole 
attribute  of  sovereignty  which  the  first 
kings  of  the  third  dynasty  enjoyed.  For 
a  long  period  before  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  family,  France  has  jproperly 
speaking,  no  national  history.  Tne  char- 
acter or  fortune  of  those  who  were  called 
its  kings,  was  little  more  important  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation  than  that  of 
foreign  prioices.  Undoubtedly,  the  de- 
gree of  mfluence  which  they  exercised 
j^^ij^  ^^  with  respect  to  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  varied  according  to 
their  power  and  their  proximity.  Over 
Guienne  and  Toulouse,  the  four  first  Ca- 
pets had  rery  little  authority;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  ever  received  assist- 
BMiryL  ^^^^  (rom  them  either  in  civil 
iMi.      or  national  wars.|    With  provin- 


^niier  les  Lmces. 
ranee  not  only  Uxk  no  part  in 
t  long  nfmed  to  prnj  hun  any 
to  aduiowledfB  nia  title,  for 


did  homa^  to  Gaienne.    It  ia  very  difficnlt  to  fol- 
low the  hiatoiy  of  theae  fiefa. 

*  The  immddiaesf  of  Taflaala,  in  timea  ao  ancient, 
ia  open  to  much  controrerey.  I  have  followed  the 
authority  of  thoae  industnoua  Benedictineai  the 
editora  of  VArt  de  T^rifier  lea  Datea. 

t  The  aonth  of  France  not  onl' 
Hoffh*a  elevation,  bot 

obedience,  or  nther  to  acluowledfa  hia  title, 
obedience  waa  wholljr  oat  of  the  qneation.  The 
atyJe  of  charten  ran,  inatead  of  the  king's  name, 
Imo  ngnanU,  we  eatpeOmte,  or  ah$e»u  nge  terrmo. 
He  forced  Onienne  to  anhmit  about  990.  But  in 
Liffloaain  they  continned  to  aoknowiedfe  the  aona 
of  Charlea  of  Lonraine  till  lOOg.^Yaiaaette,  Hiat. 
de  Lanff.,  t  iL,  p.  120, 150-  Before  this,  Tonlouae 
Ind  reniaed  to  racognfoe  Eudea  and  Raoul,  two 
kinge  of  France,  who  were  not  of  the  Carloringian 
ftmily,  aad  even  heaitated  about  Louia  IV.  and 
Lothave,  who  had  an  hereditary  right. — ^Idem. 

These  proola  of  Hugh  Capef  a  usurpation  aeem 
ndlMo  be  materiaUy  invalidated  by  a  dtsaeitationin 
the  50th  Tolume  of  the  Academy  of  Inacriptiooa, 
p.  553.  It  ia  not,  of  couiae,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
Borthem  porta  of  France  acquiesced  in  hia  aasump- 
tion  of  the  royal  title,  if  they  did  not  give  anezpreaa 
ecnssnttoit. 

t  I  hsvo  not  fioaod  any  authority  for  auppoaing 


oes  nearer  to  thebr  own  domains,  phuyi. 
such  as  Normandy  and  Flanders,  ion* 
thev  were  frequently  enured  in  alliance 
or  hostility ;  but  each  seemed  rather  to 
proceed  fiom  the  policy  of  independent 
states,  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sover- 
eign towards  his  subjects. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
the  fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans  are  said  to 
have  been  reunited  b^  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  crown,  little  more  is  understood  than 
the  feudal  superiority  over  the  vassals  of 
these  provinces.  As  the  kingdom  of 
Gharlemaffne's  posterity  was  split  into  a 
number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each  of  these 
contained  many  barons,  possessing  ex- 
clusive immunities  within  their  own  ter- 
ritories, waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
administering  justice  to  their  military 
tenants  and  other  subjects,  and  free  from 
all  control  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
feudal  compact.*  At  the  acces-  ,._  .^ 
sion  of  Louis  VI.,  in  1108,  the  "^^*' 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourjges, 
with  the  immediately  adjacent  districts, 
formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  royal  domain.  A  number  of  petty 
barons,  with  their  fortified  casdes,  in- 
tercepted the  communication  between 
these,  and  waged  war  against  the  king 
almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capital. 
It  cost  Louis  a  freat  deal  of  trouble  to 
reduce  the  lordb  of  Montleheiy,  and 
other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris. 
Under  this  prince,  however,  who  had 
more  activity  than  his  predecessors,  the 
royal  authority  considerably  revived. 
From  his  reign  we  may  date  the  syste- 

that  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire  contributed 
their  aaaistance  to  the  king  in  war,  unlesa  the 
following  paaaage  of  Gulielmua  FictaTieosis  be 
conadered  as  matter  of  fact,  and  not  rather  aa  a 
rhetorical  flourish.  He  tella  ua  that  a  vast  army 
was  collected  by  Henry  I.  againat  the  Duke  of 
Normandy:  Burgondiam,  Arverniam,  alque  Vas- 
ooniam  properars  Tideras  horn  biles  ferro;  immo 
viies  tanti  regni  quantum  in  climata  quatuor  mundi 

Stent  cunctas.— Recueil  des  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  p. 
.  But  we  have  the  roll  of  the  army  which  Louis 
Yl.  led  agamst  the  Emperor  Henry  v.,  A.  D.  1120, 
in  a  national  war:  and  it  waa  entirely  oompoaed 
of  troops  from  Champagne,  the  lale  of  France,  the 
Orleannoia««nd  other  orovmcea  north  of  the  Loire. 
— Velly,  t.  iii.  p.  62.  Vet  this  was  a  sort  of  convo- 
cation of  the  ban :  Rex  ut  eum  tota  Francis  aequs- 
tur,  invitat.  Even  ao  late  aa  the  leign  of  Philia 
Augustus,  in  a  list  of  the  knights  bannerets  ot 
FVanoe,  though  thoae  of  Britany,  Flanders,  Cham- 
pagne, and  Burgundy,  be^idea  the  royal  domains, 
are  enumerated,  no  mention  ia  made  of  the  prov- 
incea  beyond  the  Loire. — Du  Cheana,  Script.  Re- 
rum  Gallicarum,  t  t.,  p.  262. 

*  In  a  aubaeauent  chapter,  I  ahall  illustrate,  at 
much  greater  length,  tne  circumatancea  of  the 
French  mooarchj  with  raapect  to  its  feudal  vas- 
aals.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  the 
subject  at  nresent,  which  ia  xather  of  a  legal  than 
narrative  coaiacter. 
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matie  livaliy  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish monarchiee.  Hostilities  had  sever- 
al times  occuired  between  Philip  I.  and 
the  two  Williams ;  but  the  wars  that  be- 
{fan  under  Louis  VL  lasted,  with  no  long 
mtemiption,  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  histoiy  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.*  Of  all  the  royal  vassals,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  Though  they  had 
submitted  to  do  homage,  thejr  could  not 
forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by 
force,  and  that  in  real  strength  they  were 
fully  equal  to  their  sovereign.  Nor  had 
the  con(}uest  of  England  any  tendency 
to  dimimsh  their  pretensions,  f 

Louis  VII.  ascended  the  throne  with 
T^i  vff  better  prospects  than  his  father. 
^^^"^  [A.  D.  1137.]  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  great  dutchy  of 
Guienne.  But  this  union,  which  prom- 
ised an  immense  accession  of  strength 
to  the  crown,  was  rendered  unhappy 
by  the  levities  of  that  princess.    Re- 

Eudiated  by  Louis,  who  felt  rather  as  a 
usband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immedi- 
ately married  Henry  II.  of  England; 
who,  already  inheriting  Normandy  from 
his  mother,  and  Anjou  from  his  father, 
became  possessed  of  more  than  one  half 
of  France,  and  an  overmatch  for  Louis, 
even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
had  been  always  ready  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  One  might  yenture  perhaps 
to  conjecture  that  the  sceptre  of  France 
would  eventually  have  passed  from  the 
Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time, 
and  the  successive  rebellions  fomented 
by  Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  em- 
barrassed the  great  talents  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  Henry. 

[A.  D.  1180.]  But  the  scene  quite  chan- 
Phiup  An-  ged  when  Philip  Augustus,  son 
toMom.  of  Louis  VII.,  came  upon  the 
stage.  No  prince  comparable  to  him  in 
systematic  ambition  and  military  enter- 
prise had  reigned  in  France  since  Char- 
lemagne. From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lus- 
tre. He  wrested  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  pait  of 
Pieardy  which  borders  on  the  isle  of 


♦  Velly,t.m,i>.40.* 

t  The  Norman  historians  makitain  that  their 
dukes  did  not  owe  «nv  serrice  to  the  King  of 
France,  but  only  simple  homam,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  per  paragium.— Recucdf  des  Historiens, 
t  zi. ,  pref.,  p.  161.  They  certainly  acted  apon  this 
principle;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  fiiat 
came  mto  the  country  is  not  ▼e^'  consistent  with 
dependance. 


France  and  Champagne),*  and,  siibse- 
quently,  the  county  of  Artois.  But  the 
most  important  conquests  of  Philip  were 
obtained  against  the  kings  of  England. 
Even  Richard  I.,  with  all  his  prowess, 
lost  ground  in  strugg[ling  against  an  ad* 
versary,  not  less  active,  and  more  pol- 
itic than  himself.  [A.  D.  1803.]  But  when 
John  not  only  took  possession  conqmet  «r 
of  his  brother's  dommions,  but  Nomaady. 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  mur- 
der, as  was  very  probably  surmised,  of 
the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  adraataga 
of  the  ffenend  indignation,  summoned 
him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of  his 
peers.  John  demanded  a  safe  conduct. 
willingly,  said  Philip ;  let  him  come  un- 
molested. And  return  t  inquired  the  Eng- 
lish envoy.  If  the  judgment  of  his  peers 
permit  him,  replied  the  kinff.  By  all  the 
saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed,  when 
farther  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  un- 
less acquitted.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  still 
remonstrated,  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy could  not  come  without  the  King 
of  England;  nor  would  the  barons  of 
that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to 
run  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment. 
What  of  that,  my  lord  bisnop?  cried 
Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vas- 
sal, the  Duke  of  Normandy,  acquired 
England  by  force.  But,  if  a  subiect 
obtains  any  accession  of  dignity,  shall 
his  paramount  lord  therefore  lose  his 

rights  tt 

It'  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus 
citing  Jolin  before  his  court,  the  King  of . 
France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sover- 
eignty beyond  its  acknowledged  limits. 
Arthur  was  certainly  no  immediate  vas- 
sal of  the  crown  for  Britan^r ;  and  though 
he  had  done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou 
and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent  treaty  had 
abrogated  his  investiture,  and  confirmed 
his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  those  prov- 
inces.^ But  the  vigour  of  Philip,  and  the 
meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  shade 
over  sJl  that  might  be  novel  or  irregular 
in  these  proceedings.  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty 
of  felony,  and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The 
execution  of  this  sentence  was  not  in- 


*  The  original  counts  of  yennandois  were  de- 
scended frcm  Bernard,  king  of  ItaW,  grandson  of 
Charlemagne:  bat  their  fief  passea  by  the  dona- 
tion of  Isabel,  the  last  countess,  to  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in  1183.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  yermandois  are  St.  Queotin 
and  Peronne.— Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  ii, 
p.70a 

f  Mat.  Paris,  p.  23S,  odit.  1684. 


t  The  illegality  of  Philip's  proceedinjp  is  well 
argued  by  Mably,  Obr 
Fnoce,  1.  lit,  c  fi. 
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trasted  to  a  dilatoiy  ann.  Philip  poured 
his  troops  into  Normandy,  and  took  town 
after  town,  while  the  King  of  England,  in- 
fatuated by  his  own  wickedness  and  cow> 
ardice,  made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence. 
In  two  years  Nonnandy,  Maine,  and  An- 
jou  were  irrecoverably  lost  [A.  D.  1283.] 
Poitou  and  Guienne  resisted  longer :  but 
the  conquest  of  the  first  was  completed 
Lmte  vm.  ^y  l^vds  VIII.,  succesaor  of 
^^  Philip,  and  the  subjection  of  the 

seccmd  seemed  drawing  near,  when  the 
aims  of  Louis  were  diverted  to  differ- 
ent, but  scarcely  less  advantageous  ob- 
jects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to 
AflUrsoT  the  counts  of  Toi^ouse,  had 
Luguedoe.  been  unconnected,  beyond  any 
other  part  of  France,  with  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Capet.  Louis  VII.  hav- 
ing married  his  sister  to  the  reigning 
count,  and  travelled  himself  through  the 
country,  began  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  authority,  chiefly  in  confirming 
the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  who 
were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional 
sanction  to  the  privileges  which  they  al- 
ready possessed.*  But  the  remoteness 
of  their  situation,  with  a  difference  in 
language  and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the 
people  of  this  province  apart  from  those 
of  the  north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, certain  religious  opinions,  which  it  is 
not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  eveiy  suppo- 
sition, exceedingly  adverse  to  those  of 
the  church,!  began  to  spread  over  Lan- 
guedoc. Those  who  imbibed  them  have 
borne  the  name  of  Albigeois,  though  they 
were  in  no  degree  peculiar  to  ^e  district 
of  Albi.  In  despite  of  mwAk  preaching 
and  some  persecution,  these  errors  made 
a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III., 
in  1198,  despatched  commissaries,  the 

•  According  to  the  Benedictine  histohana,  Yich 
and  Vaissette,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  act  of  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  the  kings  of  France  in  Lan- 
guedoc from  955,  when  Lothaire  confirmed  a  char- 
ter of  his  predecesaor  Raool,  in  favour  of  the  Bisb* 
op  of  Puy,  tm  the  leign  of  Louis  VII.— (Hist  de 
Languedoc,  tome  ii,  p.  88.)  They  have  published, 
however,  an  instniment  of  liouis  VI.  in  favour 
of  the  same  church,  confirming  those  of  former 
pnnoe8.—<  Appendix,  p.  473.)  Neither  the  counts  of 
Toulouse,  nor  any  lord  of  toe  province,  were  pres- 
ent in  a  very  numerous  national  assembly,  at  the 
coronation  of  Philip  I. — (Id. ,  p.  200.)  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect to  have  ever  met  with  me  name  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  as  a  subscribing  witness  to  the  char- 
ten  of  the  first  Capetian  kings  in  the  Recaeil  'des 
Historiens,  where  many  are  published :  though 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne  sometimes  occun. 

t  For  ttkd  real  tenets  of  the  Languedocian  secta- 
lies,  I  refer  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work, 
where  the  flofa^ect  will  be  takea  vp  a^aiik 


seed  of  Uie  inquisition,  with  ample  pow- 
ers both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise. 
Raymond  YI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  wheth« 
er  inchned  towards  the  innovators,  as 
was  then  the  theme  of  reproach,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  disgusted  vrith  ^e  inso- 
lent interference  of  ^e  pope  and  his  mis- 
aionahes,  provoked  them  to  pronounce 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him.  [A.  D.  1908.]  Though  this  was 
taken  off,  he  was  still  suspected;  and 
upon  the  assassination  of  one  of  the  in* 
quisitors,  in  which  Raymond  had  no  con« 
cern.  Innocent  published  a  crusade  both 
against  the  count  and  his  subjects,  calling 
upon  the  King  of  France,  and  the  nobil« 
ity  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cross, 
with  all  the  indulgences  usually  held 
out  as  allurements  to  religious  warfare* 
Though  Philip  would  not  interfere,  a 
prodigious  number  of  knights  undertook 
this  enterprise,  led  partly  by  ecclesias- 
tics, and  partly  by  some  of  the  first 
barons  in  France.  It  was  prosecuted 
with  every  atrocious  barbarity  which  su- 
perstition, the  mother  of  cnmes,  could 
mspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for  that 
age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid 
waste  by  these  desolaters;  hi&e  cities 
burnt;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by 
fire  and  the  sword.  And  this  was  to 
punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thousand  times 
more  innocent  than  their  own,  and  er- 
rors which,  according  to  the  worst  im- 
putations, left  the  laws  of  humanity-  and 
the  peace  of  social  life  unimpaired.* 

The  erusaders  were  commanded  by 
Simon  de  Montfort,  a  man,  like  orasads 
Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  sfsinsiuia 
hypocrisy,  and  ambition,  maik-  •^^*«"**^ 
ed  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war. 
The  energy  of  such  a  mind,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  war- 
riors, may  well  account  for  successes 
which  then  appeared  mirsinilous.  But 
Montfort  was  out  off  before  he  could 
realize  his  uitimate  object,  an  independ- 
ent principalis ;  and  Raymond  was  able 
to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  an^ 
cestors  to  his  son.  [A.  D.  1829.]  Rome» 
however,  was  not  yet  appeased;  upoor 
some  new  pretence,  she  raiseiii  up  a 
still  more  formidable  enemy  against  the 
younger  Raymond.    Louis  VIII.  suffer- 


*  Thai  Albigensian  war  commenced  with  the 
storming  of  Bezi&res,  and  a  massacre,  whereia 
15,000  persons,  or,  according  to  SDme'narFati&ns, 
60,000,  were  ^ut  to  the  sword.  Not  a  lining  soul 
escapad,  as  witnesses  assure  ni.  It  was  here  that 
a  Cistertian  monk,  who  led  on  the  crusaders,  an- 
swered the  inquiry,  how  the  Catholics  w^rs  to  be 
distinguished  froin  heretics.  Kill  thtm  attf  CM 
vM  Jbiow  kiM  mm.  Besides  Vaissette,  see  SJsmoik. 
di,  Litt^rative  da  Bfidi,  t  i.,  p.  20K, 
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€d  himself  to  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
qaest  of  Guienne,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  sopposed  patron  of  heresy. 
After  a  short  and  successful  war,  Louis, 
dviag  prematurely,  left  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old. 
But  the  Count  of  Toulouse  was  still 
pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  ia  so 
unequal  a  struggle,  he  concluded  a  trea- 
ty  upon  very  hard  terms.  [A.  D.  1339.] 
By  this  he  ceded  the  greater  part  of 
Languedoc ;  and  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Alphonso,  brother  of  Louis 
IX.,  confirmed  to  them,  and  to  the  king 
in  failure  of  their  descendants,  the  rever- 
sion of  the  rest,  in  exclusion  of  any  other 
children  whom  he  might  have.  Thus  fell 
the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse,  through 
one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  for- 
tune which  thwart  the  natural  course  of 
human  prospehtjr,  and  disappoint  the 
plans  of  wise  pohcy  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment.* 

[A.  D.  1336.]  The  rapid  progress  of 
-.  J-  royal  power  under  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  his  son  had  scarce- 
hr  given  the  great  vassals  time  to  re- 
flect upon  the  change  which  it  produ- 
ced in  their  situation.  The  crown,  with 
which  some  might  singly  have  measured 
their  forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to 
their  united  weight.  And  such  a  union 
was  hard  to  be  accomplished  among  men 
not  always  very  sagacious  in  policy,  and 
divided  by  separate  interests  and  animos- 
ities. They  were  not,  however,  insensi- 
ble to  the  crisis  of  their  feudal  liberties ; 
and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided 
only  by  his  mother,  the  regent  Blanche 
of  Castile,  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  recovering  their  former 
situation.  Some  of  the  most  considera- 
ble barons,  the  counts  of  Britany,  Cham- 
pagne, and  la  Marche,  had,  during  the 
time  of  Louis  VIII.,  shown  an  unwilling- 
ness to  push  the  Count  of  Toulouse  too 
far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  se- 
cret understanding  with  him.  They  now 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion;  but  the 
address  of  Blanche  detached  some  from 
the  league,  and  her  firmness  subdued  the 
rest  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Louis's 
reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renew- 
ed; till  repeated  humiliations  convinced 
the  refractory  that  the  throne  was  no 
longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble 
as  Henry- ni.  was  unable  to  afford  them 


*  The  best  accoant  of  this  cniaade  against  the 
Albigeois  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Tolume  of 
¥ai8sette*s  History  of  Languedoc :  the  Benedictine 
spirit  of  mildnftsB  and  Teracity  tolerably  counter- 
hshmdiu;  the  prejudices  of  orthodoxy.  Velly, 
Hist,  de  France,  t.  lii.,  baa  abridged  this  work. 


that  aid  from  England,  which,  if  his 
grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned, 
mi^ht  probably  have  lengthened  uiese 
civil  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserv- 
ing his  ascendency  very  dif-  ^^  ^/^^^^ 
ferent  from  military  prowess,  ter.  its«x. 
That  excellent  prince  was  per-  ••"•»••• 
haps  the  most  eminent  pattern  of  un- 
swerving probity  and  Cnristian  strict- 
ness of  conscience,  that  ever  held  the 
sceptre  in  any  country.  There  is  a  pe- 
cukar  beauty  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
because  it  shows  the  inestimable  ben« 
efit  which  a  virtuous  king  may  confer 
on  his  people,  without  possessing  any 
distinguished  genius.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  that  he  governed  France,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  want  of  moderation 
or  disinterestedness  in  his  actions;  and 
yet  he  raised  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
archy to  a  much  higher  point  than  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  predecessors.  [A. 
D.  1259.]  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and 
later  times,  he  restored  great  part  of  his 
conquests  to  Henry  III.,  whom  he  might 
naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from 
France.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a 
tedious  work  to  conquer  Guienne,  which 
was  full  of  strong  places,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  such  a  province  might  have 
alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  crown. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous 
minds  to  perceive  that  wisdom  resides  in 
moderate  counsels ;  no  sagacity  ever 
taught  a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign 
to  forego  the  sweetness  of  immediate 
power.  An  ordinary  king,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  monarchy,  would 
have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have  rejoiced 
in  the  dissensions  which  broke  out  among 
the  principal  vassals;  Louis  constantly 
employed  himself  to  reconcile  them.  In 
this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  far-siffhted  policy.  It  had  been 
the  practice  of  his  three  last  predecessors 
to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf  of 
the  less  powerful  classes ;  the  clergy,  the 
inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
chartered  towns.  Thus  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  became  a  familiar  idea ;  but 
the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore 
away  all  distrust,  and  accustomed  even 
the  most  jealous  feudatories  to  look  upon 
him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And 
as  the  royal  authority  was  lutherto  shown 
on]y  in  its  most  amiable  prerogatives, 
the  dispensation  of  favour,  and  the  re- 
dress or  wrong,  few  were  watchfUl  enough 
to  remark  the  transition  of  the  French 
constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an 
absolute  monarchy. 
I    It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  dia* 
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pLnj  foi  8t  htmm^  Tirtaet)  that 
tiiione  had  already  been  atiength 
by  the  lees  innoeeat  ekertione  of  Philip 
AUffOttna  and  Lods  VUL  A  century 
eaifier,  his  mild  and  acrapuloiis  character, 
maoetained  by  great  actual  power,  might 
not  have  inspired  sufficient  awe.  Bat  the 
crown  was  now  grown  ao  formidable,  and 
Louis  was  so  eminent  for  his  firmness 
and  brsTeiy,  qualities,  without  which 
every  other  virtue  would  have  been  in- 
eilbctaal,  that  no  one  thooffat  it  safe  to 
ran  wantonly  into  rebellion,  while  hia 
disinterested  administfation  gave  no  one 
a  pretext  for  it.  Hence  the  latter  part 
of  hia  reign  was  altogether  tianquil,  and 
employed  In  watching  over  the  public 
peace  and  the  security  of  tiavellers; 
administering  Justice  pemonatty  or  by 
the  best  counsellori;  and  ciMnpiling  that 
code  of  feudal  customs,  called  the  Estab- 
lishments of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  first 
monument  of  legislation  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Capet.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  the  Justice  of  his  own  conduct, 
Louis  aimed  at  that  act  of  virtue  which 
is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and 
had  perhaps  no  example  among  kings, 
restitution.  Commissaries  were  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  what  possessionB  had 
been  unjustly  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main during  the  two  last  reigns.  Tliese 
were  restored  to  the  proprietors,  or, 
where  length  of  time  had  made  it  difli- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  claimant,  their  value 
was  distributed  among  the  poor.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  all  this 
aoa  ddbcti  excellence  of  heart  in  Lou>- 
is  IX.  was  not  attended  vrith 
that  strength  of  understanding  which  is 
necessary,  we  must  allow,  to  oomptote 
the  usefVilness  of  a  sovereign.  During 
his  minority,  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  mo- 
ther, had  filled  the  office  of  regent  with 
gteat  coturage  and  firmness.  But,  after  he 
giewnp  to  manhood,  her  infiuence  seems 
to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude 
and  piety  would  have  assigned  to  it;  and, 
as  her  temper  was  not  very  meek  or  pop- 
ular, exposed  the  king  to  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  re- 
stiained  from  the  society  of  his  wift 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond,  count 
of  Provence,  a  princess  of  neat  viftue 
and  conjugal  afildctlon.  JoinvUle  relates  a 
curious  story,  characterifitic  of  Blanche's 


•  V«1ly,  tome  t.,  p.  160.  Tfab  histonan  hat  Tery 
properly  dwelt  for  ahnoct  t  Tohime  on  8t  Louis's 
mtemai  sdmhnstratioii ;  it  is  obe  of  the  most  valu- 
sblepaiteofbiswork.  JoioYiUe  is  s  reel  witness, 
on  whom,  when  we  listen,  it  is  lunKMsibto  not  to 
t«ily.--CoUection  des  IBifioiies  telcttfii  k  PHistoiie 
de  Fiance,  Umdo  ii.,  pp.  140>«16S. 


aibitfary  oootect,  and  sufikientlydero^ 
atory  to  Loois.* 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king, 
which  almost  effaced  all  the  good  efiecta 
of  ins  virtues,  was  superstition.  It  would 
be  idle  to  sneer  at  thoee  habits  of  abste<> 
mionsness  and  mortification  which  were 
part  of  the  religion  of  his  age ;  and,  at 
the  wontj  were  only  ifljuriousw  his  own 
comfort.  But  he  had  other  prejudicea, 
which,  thouffh  they  may  be  foigiven, 
must  never  be  defended.  No  one  was 
ever  more  impressed  than  St.  Louts  with 
a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all 
enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these, 
he  thought  no  Imaan  ought  to  risk  him* 
self  in  ihe  perilous  ways  of  rdasooing, 
but  to  make  answer  with  his  swoid  as 
stoutly  as  astrong  snn  and  a  fiery  ne^* 
could  carry  that  ar|ament.t  Though, 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  the  persecu* 
tion  sffainst  the  Albiceois,  which  had 
been  tne  disgrsce  of  his  father's  short 
reign,  was  at  an  end  before  he  reach* 
ed  manhood,  he  suffered  a  hypocritical 
monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  where  msny 
innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  lifo  were  more 
memorable  tiian  his  two  crussdes,  which 
lead  us  to  lo<dc  back  on  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phe* 
nomenon  in  Buiopean  history.  Though 
the  crusades  involved  sll  the  western 
nationa  of  Europe,  without  belonging 
peculiariy  to  any  one,  yet  as  France  was 
more  distinguished  thsn  the  rest  in  most 
of  Aose  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the 
Subject  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the 
main  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Pales* 
tine  by  the  Ssiacen  arms,  it  had  been 
a  prevailing  cwtom  among  the  n^  ««. 
Christians  of  Europe  to  visit  m^sb. 
those  scenes  rendered  interesting  by 
religion,  partly  throng  delight  in  the 
effi9ctS  of  local  association,  partly  in 
obedience  to  the  prejudicea  or  com* 
ii  I    I        III        ■  ■  I  ij  1 1  I  I « I  ■ 

•  CoUsetion  des  Mteioiree,  tome  ii.,  p.  341. 

f  Anssi  Tous  dis  je,  me  diet  le  roj,  qoie  miL  m 
n*eSt  grant  derc,  et  thaoiogien  paifut,  ne  doit  aia> 
puter  auz  Jui& ;  ntais  doit  romme  lay,  quant  ii  oit 
mesdire  de  la  roy  chr6tienne,  defendre  la  diose, 
non  pes  seuiement  des  paroles,  mais  k  bonne  esp^ 
tranchant,  et  en  ftspper  ies  m^isans  et  msscteani 
k  tniTers  le  corps,  tant  ga*eUe  y  ^urra  entrer.^ 
Joinville,  in  Collection  des  Hemoues,  tome  i..  p. 
23.  This  passage,  which  shows  a  tolerable  degtee 
ci  bigotrT,  did  not  reqaire  to  be  strained  fittther 
'•till  bv  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S73  (edit  1808).  1 
may  observe  by  the  war,  that  this  writer,  who 
sees  nothing  in  Louis  IX.  except  his  Inloleranoe^ 
onght  not  to  have  charged  hha  with  iMnins  aa 
edia  in  ftivonr  of  the  inquisition;  in  1890,  whnb  hd 
had  not  assumed  the  goYenunest. 
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muniB  of  superstition.  These  pil|[iim- 
ages  became  more  frequent  in  later  times, 
in  8i»te,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the 
danger  and  hardships  which  attended 
them.  For  a  while  the  Mahometan 
possessors  of  Jerusalem  permitted  or 
even  encouraged  a  devotion  which  they 
found  lucrative ;  but  this  was  interrupted 
whenever*  the  ferocious  insolence  with 
which  they  regarded  all  infidels  got  the 
better  of  their  rapacity.  During  the 
eleventh  century,  wnen,  from  increasing 
superstition,  and  some  particular  fancies, 
the  pilgrims  were  more  numerous  than 
ever,  a  change  took  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Palestine,  which  was  ovenrun 
hy  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the  north. 
These  barbarians  treated  the  visiters  of 
H^rusalem  with  still  greater  contumely, 
mingling  with  their  Mahometan  bigotiy 
a  cOkisciousness  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  a  scorn  of  the  Christians,  whom 
they  knew  only  by  the  debased  natives 
of  Greece  and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble 
and  defenceless  palmers.  When  such 
insults  became  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, they  excited  a  keen  sensation  of 
resentment  among  nations  equally  cour- 
ageous and  devout ;  which,  though  want- 
ing as  yet  any  definite  means  of  satisfy- 
ing itself,  was  ripe  for  whatever  favoura- 
ble conjmncture  might  arise. 

Twenty,  years  before  the  first  crusade, 
Gregory  Vll.  had  projected  the  scheme 
of  iml)odying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia;  a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring 
mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  never  for- 
gotten by  Urban  XL,  who  in  every  thing 
loved  to  imitate  his  great  predecessor.^ 
This  design  of  Gregory  was  founded  upon 
the  supplication  of  the  Greek  Emperor 
Michael,  which  was  renewed.by  Alexins 
Comnenus  to  Urban  with  increased  im- 
portunity. The  Turks  had  now  taken 
Nice,  and  threatened,  from  the  opposite 
shore,  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople. 
Every  one  knows  whose  hand  held  a 
torch  to  that  inflammable  mass  of  enthu- 
siasm that  pervaded  Europe ;  the  hermit 
of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed 
wrongs  and  imagined  visions,  journeyed 
from  land  to  land,  the  apostle  of  a  holy 
war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was  pow- 
erfully seconded  by  Urban.  [A.  D.  1095.] 
In  the  councils  of  Piacenza  and  of  Cler- 


*  Gregonr  addressed,  in  1074,  a  sort  of  encTcUc 
letter  to  all  who  would  defend  the  Christian  faith, 
enforcing  npon  them  the  duty  of  taking  up  anna 
against  toe  Saracens,  who  had  almost  come  up  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  No  mention  of  Pal- 
estine ia  made  in  this  letter.—Labb^,  Concilia,  t.  z., 
p.  44.  St.  Hare,  Abr6g«  Chion.  de  PHist.  de 
ritalie,tiu.,p.614. 


mont,  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  was 
eloquently  recommended  and  exultingly 
undertaken.  It  is  the  will  of  God !  was 
the  tumultuous  cry  that  broke  from  the 
heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly  at  Cler- 
mont; and  these  words  afford  at  once 
the  most  obvious  and  most  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  leadmg  principle  of  the 
crusades.  Later  writers,  incapable  of 
sympathizing  with  the  blind  fervour  of 
zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  its 
effect  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  our  times,  have  sought  political 
reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only  from 
predominant  affections.  No  suggestion 
of  these  will,  I  believe,  be  found  m  con- 
temporary historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  from  its  imminent  peril, 
and  thus  to  secure  Christendom  from 
enemies  who  professed  towards  it  eter- 
nal hostility,  might  have  been  a  legiti- 
mate and  magnanimous  ground  of  interfe- 
rence ;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  at 
all,  upon  those  who  took  the  cross.  In- 
deed, it  argues  strange  ignorance  of  the 
eleventh  centary  to  ascribe  such  refine- 
ments of  later  times  even  to  the  princes 
of  that  affe.  The  Turks  were  no  doubt 
repelled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  crusaders;  but  this 
was  a  collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise. 
Nor  had  they  any  disposition  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  soon 
came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without 
provocation,  with  almost  as  much  ani- 
mosity as  the  Moslems  themselves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  ep- 
idemical phrensy ;  the  remission  of  pen- 
ance, the  dispensation  from  those  prac- 
tices of  self-denial  whiph  superstition  im- 
posed or  suspended  at  pleasure,  the  ab- 
solution of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of 
eternal  felicity.  None  doubted  that  such 
as  perished  in  the  war  received  immedi- 
ately the  reward  of  martyrdom.*  False 
miracles  and  fanatical  prophecies,  which 
were  never  so  frequent,  wrought  up  the 
enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And 
these  devotional  feelings,  which  are  usu- 
ally thwarted  and  balanced  by  other  pas- 
sions, fell  in  vrith  every  motive  that  could 
influence  the  men  of  that  time ;  with  cu- 
riosity, restlessness,  the  love  of  license, 
thirst  for  war,  emulation,  ambition.  Of 
the  princes  who  assumed  the  cross,  some, 
probably,  from  the  beginning  speculated 
upon  forming  independent  establishments 
in  the  East.    In  later  periods,  the  tempo 

*  Nam  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  decertantes,  is 
acie  fidelium  et  ChristianA  militiA  dicuntur  occum 
here,  non  solum  infamia,  Terum  et  peccaminum  el 
delictorum  onmtmodam  ciedimos  tbohtiooaa  pro 
mereri.— WilL  Tyr.,  1.  x.,  c.  20. 
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nl  beneftte  bf  undertaking  a  ormade  ih»- 
doubtedly  blended  tbemsehes  witii  lees 
eelfish  considerations.  Men  resorted  lo 
Palestine  as  -in  modem  ttmes  they  have 
done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  redeen 
their  time  or  repair  their  fortime.  Thne 
Gui  de  Lusignan,  after  flying  from  Fntice 
for  mnrder,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Jerasalem.  To  the  mote  vul- 
gar class  ifTere  held  out  indilceinents 
vdiich,  though  absorbed  in  the  oTemding 
fmatioism  of  the  first  crusade,  might  be 
exceedingly  efficacaoms  when  it  began 
rather  to  mg.  During  the  time  that  a 
crusader  bore  the  cr^^ss^-  he  was  ftee  from 
auit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of  tiiem 
was  entifely  abolished;  he  was  exempt- 
ed, in  some  instanoea  at  least,  firom  tax- 
es, and  placed  under  the  pityteetioh  ef  the 
church,  -so  that  he  could  not  be  im*^ 
pleaded  in  any  civil  court,  except  on 
criminal  charges,  or  disputes  relatmg  to 
knd.* 

None  of  the  soveieigBs  of  Eun^  toek 
a  part  in  the  first  crusade ;  but  many  of 
their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the  in- 
ferior nobility,  and  a  coiratless  multitude 
of  the  common  people.  The  piiests  Mt 
their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their  dells ; 
and,  thou^  the  peasantry  were  then  in 
general  bound  to  the  soil,  we  find  no 
check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  ef  women  and  children 
sw^ed  the  crowd;  it  appeared  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  repel  any  one  from  a  weik 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest 
design  of  Providence.  But  if  it  were 
lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence 
by  events,  few  undertakings  have  been 
more  branded  by  its  disapprobation  than 
the  crusades.  So  n»ny  crimes  and  s<f 
much  misery  have  seldom  been  accumu- 
lated in  so  short  a  space  as  in  the  three 
years  of  the  first  expedition.  We  should 
be  warranted  by  contemporary  writers  in 
stating  the  loss  of  the  Christians  alone 
during  this  period  at  nearljr  a  million; 
but,  at  the  least  computation,  it  must  have 
exceeded  half  that  number.t  To  engage 
in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  synonymous.  lF*ew  of  those  myr- 
iads who  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of 

•Otlio  of  Frinngm,  c.  35,  hu  inavfed  a  boll 
0f  fiagemiw  III.,  id  1146,  oonteitiinr  tome  of  that* 
privileges.  Others  are  mntedb^  PUUp  ▲Qgostoe 
SI  1214.— OrdonnaBcee  dee  Roia  de  Fvanee,  toiiw  i. 
See  also  Dq  Cange,  toc.  Crucik  Privyei^ 

tWiUinn'of  Tyre  aaye,  tint  «t  tlie  leriew  be- 
Im  Nice  there  vnm  ioond  SiO^OOO  cf  both  mmmv 
esehuiYe  of  100,000  osvalry  anned  ki  mail.— L.  ii., 
c  99.  But  Folk  of  Obaitraa  reokooa  the  aann 
niiinber,beaideBwoiiien,ohikb«a,  and  priests.  An 
UDBMnw  sianghter  M  pranonsly  been  made  n 
Hoagaiy  of  thaiabhle  nndet  Ganltiet  tyia  Avoir, 
C 


Niee  relumed  to  gladdeta  their  friends  in 
Europe  whh  the  story  of  tiieir  triumi^ 
at  lerusalem.  Besieging  ahemately  and 
besieged  in  Aniioch,  they  drained  to  the 
jees  the  cup  of  nusery:  three  hundied 
thousand  sat  down  before  that  place; 
next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixtn  part 
to  pursue  the  enterprise.  But  their  loss- 
es were  least  in  the  field  of  battle;  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  European  prow- 
ess was  constantly  displayed;  the  angel 
of  Asia,  to  apply  the  boM  language  of 
our  poet,  high  and  unmatchahle,  where 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  uAdthe 
Christian  lances  bore  all  before  them  in 
their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch,  Edes- 
sa  and  Jerasalem.  [A.  D.  1009.]  It  wae 
here,  where  their  triumph  was  consum- 
mated, that  it  was  stained  with  the  most 
atrocious  massacre;  not  limited  to  the 
hour  of  renistance,  but  renewed  deliber- 
ately even  after  that  ftmious  penitential 
pvocesdoo  to  41ie  holy  sepulchre,  whidi 
mip^ht  have  cdmed  their  ferocious  dispo- 
situms,  if,  tiiiough  the  misguided  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been 
rather  cakulated  to  excite  them.* 

The  cmiquests  obtained  at  such  a  price 
by  the  fiist  crusade  were  chiefly  com- 
prised ia  the  maritime  parts  j^^  j^. 
of  Syria.  Except  the  state  of  mestsia 
Edessa  beyond  the  Euphratee,t  ^v^ 
wlueh,  in  ita  best  dajrs,  extended  over 
great  part  of  Blesopotania,  the  Latin 
possessions  never  reached  more  than 
a  few  leagues  firom  the  eea.  Within 
the  banner  of  Mount  labanus,  their  arms 
might  be  feared,  but  their  power  was 
never  established;  and  the  prophet  was 
stiU  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  The  principality  of  Aik 
tioch  to  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  feudal  dependances  of 
Tripoli  and  Tiberias,  to  the  souUi,  were 
assigned,  the  one  to  Boemond.  a  brother 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  count  of  Apnlia,  the 
other  to  Qodftey  of  Boulogne,^  whose  ex- 


*The  woriL  of  MaiUr,  entitled  h'Eapni  das 
Croisades,  is  deeemng  of  oensidenhie  piaise  fcr 
ila  diligenee  and  impartiality,  it  eanisa  the  his- 
tory, however,  no  fitfther  than  the  first  ezpedtlioo, 
Qtbboii^  two  ehaf»tsis  on  the  crassdea,  thongh  not 
withoat  inaccuredes.  are  a  brilliant  portim  of  hia 
gceat  work.  The  onginal  writera  are  chiefly  ool- 
Jected  hi  two  foho  vohnnee,  entitled  Oeata  Dei  per 
Francos.    Hanorer,  ISIl. 

i  Edessa  waa  a  litUs  Ghiiatian  nrindpahtrfSOr- 
nMaidsd  by,  and  trihnlaiT  to,  the  TwIm.  Tk0im» 
habitants  mrited  Baidwm,  on  his  progress  in  thS 
first  emsade,  and  ha  made  no  great  scrapie  of  snp- 
planting,  the  reigning  piinoe,  who  indeed  ia  repre^ 
sented  as  a  tynnt  on  nsnrper.  Espiiides  Orai* 
sadea,  t.  §▼.,  p.  SS.  De  Onignea,  Htot.  des  Hune, 
t  iL,  pp.  185^102. 

t  Q6dhef  imww  took  the  tiOft  of  King  of  Jeni^ 
•alou^not  fho«MigvheeaiA,towaaFa«io«aaf 
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traordinaiy  merit  had  justlT  raited  him  to 
a  degree  of  influence  with  the  chief  cniaa- 
ders,  that  has  been  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  a  legitimate  authority.*  In  Uie 
course  of  a  few  years,  Tyre,  Ascalon, 
and  the  other  cities  upon  the  seacoaat, 
were  subjected  by  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But 
as  their  eneoiies  had  been  stunned^  not 
killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins 
were  constantly  molested  by  the  Mahom- 
etans of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  were 
exposed,  as  the  outposts  of  Christeadem, 
with  no  respite  and  few  resources.  (A.  D. 
Seooadcri-  1147.]  A  secoud  cnisade,  in 
^^  which  the  Emperor  Conrad  III. 

and  Louis  VII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
each  with  seyenty  thoueaiid  caysury, 
made  scarce  any  diversion;  and  that 
vast  army  wasted  away  in  the  passage 
of  Natolia.t 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments in  the  East  is  ascribed  by  William 
DoeUnaoT  ®^  '^T^  ^  ^^  extreme  yi- 
tiie  Lttin  ciousness  of  their  manners,  to 
Efti2^!l!rt?'  the  adoption  of  European  ailna 
mueisaK.    y^^  ^^  ori«itals,  and  to  the 

union  of  the  Mahometan  princmalities 
under  a  sing^  chief.)  Without  denying 
the  operation  of  these  causes,  and  espe- 
cially the  ksty  it  is  easy  to  perceiye  one 
more  radical  thaa  all  the  tnree,  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded 

gold  in  that  ciCr  where  hia  SaTiour  had  been 
c^wnedwiththoma.  Baldwin,  Godfrey'a  brother, 
who  tncceeded  him  within  two  yean,  entitlea 
himself,  Rex  Hieruaalem,  Latinonim  primna.— 
Will  Tyr.,  L  ii,,  c.  12. 

•  The  heroes  of  the'craaede  are  inat  like  thoae 
of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not  only  the  wiaeet,  bat 
the  atrongeat  man  in  the>anDy.  Perha])e  Taaao 
has  lost  some  part  of  this  fkynui  superiority  for 
the  sake  of  contrasting  him  with  the  unaginary 
Rinalda  He  cleaToa  a  Ttnk  in  twain  from  the 
ahoolder  to  the  hannch.  A  noble  Arab,  after  the 
taking  of  Jerasalem,  reqaeata  hun  to  try  hia  aword 
vpon  a  camel,  when  CTodfrey  with  ease  cuts  off 
Uie  head.  The  Arab,  suspecting  there  might  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  blade,  deairea  bin  to-do 
the  aame  with  ku  aword ;  and  the  here  obligea 
him  by  deuoUahing  a  aecood  caaeL— WiUL  Tyt.rl. 
iz.,c.22. 

t  Yeitot  pBta  Ike  destmetaoir  in  the  aecofed  cni- 
sade at  two  hundred  thmtaand  men.— Hiat.  de 
Malthe,  p.  129:  and  fipom  William  of  Tyre'a  Ian 
guage,  there  aeema  no  reaaoo  to  consider  tfaas  an 
ezagseration.— L.  rrL,  c.  1ft. 

t  L.  xzL»  e.  7.  John  of  Vitiy  alae^mentioDB  the 
cfaange  of  weapons  by  the  Saiaeene  in  imitatiim  of 
the  Latins,  uamg  the  lancea  and  coal  of  mail  in* 
eleedef  bowa  aod'anowa,c.  02.  But,  according 
to  a  more  andenl  writer,  part  of  SoUman'a  (the 
Etlidge  Anlan  of  de  Onignes)  aim/  m  the  Brat 
craaade  was  in  annour,  lorida  el  galeia  et  clypeia 
aureb  valde  armati.— Albertua  Aquenaia,  L  u.,  c. 
27.  I  may  add  to  lUs  a  leatimoay  of  another  kind 
not  leas  deel^.    In  te  Abbey  of.  8t  Denia, 


only,  ezduBire  of  Euiopeaii  TOlimteen^ 
hj  the  feudal  service  of  eifht  hundred 
and  sizt¥-siz  knights,  attended  each  by 
four  archers  on  horseback,  by  a  militia 
oi  five  thousand  and  seyenty-five  burgh« 
era,  and  by  a  conscription,  m  great  exi* 
geneies^  of  the  remaining  population.* 
William  of  Tyre  mentions  an  army  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  and 
fifteen  thousand  foot  as  the  greatest 
which  had  ever  been  collected,  smd  pre- 
diets  the  utmost  success  from  it  if  wise* 
Iv  conducted*!  This  was  a  little  before 
the  iinq|»tion  of  Saladin.  In  the  last 
fatal  battle  Lnsignan  seems  to  have  had 
somewhat  a  larger  force.t  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency 
of  Europe,  than  the  resistance  of  these 
Prankish  acquisitions  in  Syria  during 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  Several  of 
their  victories  over  the  Moslems  were 
obtained  against  such  disparity  of  num* 
hers,  that  they  may  be  compared  witli 
whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history 
or  romance.^  These  perhaps  were  less 
due  to  the  descendants  of  the  first  crusa^ 
ders,  settled  in  the  Holy  Land,|  than  to 
those  vc^nteers  from  Europe,  whom 
martial  ardour  and  religious  zeal  impel- 
led to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance 
commonly  imposed  upon  men  of  rank 
for  the  most  heinous  criokes,  to  serve  a 
number  of  years  imder  the  banner  of  the 
crossw  Thus  a  perpetual  siqpply  of  war- 
riors was  pourea  in  from  Europe;  and  in 


there  wen  ten  pictorea  in  atained  gbes,  repre- 
senting sieges  uid  battles  in  the  first  crusade. 
These  were  made  by  order  of  Soger,  the  minister 
of  Iioun  YI.,  and  consequently  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  many  of  them  the 
Turks  are  Minted  in  coats  of  mail,  aometimea 
even  in  a  pUted  cuinn.  In  others  they  are  quite 
unarmed,  and  in  flowing  robea.-^Mont&ucon,  Hon- 
umens  de  la  Monarchie  FVan^aise,  t.  L,  pi.  50. 

*  Oibbon,  c.  09,  note  125.  Jerusalem  itself  waa 
Tory  thinly  inhabited.  For  all  the  heathens,  saye 
WiUiam  of  Tyre,  had  perished  in  the  massacre 
when  the  dty  was  taken ;  or,  tf  any  escaped,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return :  no  heathen  being 
thought  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy  dty.  Baldwin  in- 
cited aome  Arabian  Olratiane  to  aattle  in  it. 

t  L.  zxii,  c.  27. 

X  A  pximo  introitv  Latiaorum  in  tenram  aanc- 
tam.  says  John  de  Vitry,  nostri  tot  milxtes  in  uno 
prcBlio  cotttregare  neqmTerunt  Erant  enim  mille 
ducenti  muitea  loricati ;  peditum  autem  cum  ai^ 
mia,  arenbua  et  balistis  cirdter  viginti  miUia,  hi- 
fanata  espedidom  inteifuiaaa  dicuntor.— Oeata  Dai 
per  Fraaeoa^]^  lllS. 

6  A  brief  Bummary  of  theee  Tktoriea  ia  given  by 
John  of  Vitry,  e.Oa. 

H  Many  oi  theae  were  of  a  mongrel  extraction, 
deaoanded  from  a  Prttk  paient  on  one  side,  and 
Syrian  on  the  other.  These  were  called  Poulaina, 
PttUani;  and  were  looked  upon  aa  a  mean,  dagen* 
ante  race.— Do  Cange :  Oloaa.  t.,  PuUani ;  and 
Obaerrationa  ear  JoinTiUe,  in  Collection  dea  H^ 
ralatifi  li  llliatoiie  de  France,  t  iL,  p.  190 
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this  sense,  the  crtsades  nowy  be  md  to 
have  lasted  without  imtennission  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Latm  settle- 
ments. Of  these  defenders,  the  most  re- 
nowned were  the  military  orders  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  ;*  instituted,  the  one  in 
1124,  the  other  in  1118,  for  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  protecting  the  Holjr  Land.  The 
Teutonic  order,  established  in  1 190,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  faBing, 
soon  diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  was- 
fare  to  a  very  different  quarter  of  the 
world.  Large  estates,  as  well  in  Pales- 
tine as  throujrhont  Europe,  enriched  the 
two  former  mstitutions ;  but  the  pride, 
Tapaciousness,  and  misconduct  of  both, 
especially  of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have 
balanced  the  adrantages  derlTed  from 
their  yalour.f  fA.  D.  1187.]  At  length, 
the  famous  Saladin,  usurping  the  throne 
of  a  feeble  dynasty  which  had  reij^^ed  in 
Egypt,  broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of 
Jenualem;  the  kmg  and  the  kingdom 
fell  into  his  hands ;  nothing  remain^  but 
a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  seacoast. 

[A.  D.  1189.]  These  misfortunes  rous- 
TUfdenh  sd  once  more  the  princes  of 
■■^  Europe,  and  the  third  crusade 
was  undertaken  by  three  of  her  sover- 
eigns, the  greatest  in  personal  estima- 
tion as  well  as  dignity  ^  by  the  Empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Au- 
ffustus  of  France,  and  our  own  Richard 
CcmiT  de  Lion.  But  this,  like  the  pre- 
ceding enterprise,  failed  of  permanent  ef- 
fect ;  and  those  feats  of  romantic  prow- 
ess, which  made  the  name  of  Richard 
BO  famous  both  in  Europe  and  Asia;! 
proved  only  the  total  inefflcacy  of  all 
exertions  in  an  attempt  so  impracticar 
ble.  Palestine  was  never  the  scene  of 
another  crusade.  [A.  D.  1204.]  One 
mat  armament  was  diverted  to  the  siege 
m  Constantinople;  and  another  [A.  D. 
ItlB]  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  upon 
l^ypt.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  after- 
ward  procured  the  restoration  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian 


*  TJiB  8t  John  of  Jerosalem  waa  neither  the 
Evangelist,  nor  vet  the  Baptist,  but  a  certain  Cyp- 
liot,  sumamed  the  Cfaaritaole,  who  had  been  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria. 

t  See  a  eorioos  instance  of  the  miscondnct  and 
ineolence  of  the  Templars,  in  William  o^Tyre,  I 
XX.,  c.  32.  The  Templars  possened  nine  tbxnxr 
•and  manors,  and  the  knights  of  St  John  nineteen 
thooeand,  in  Europe.  The  latter  were  almost  as 
much  reproached  as  the  Templars  for  their  pride 
and  avanoe. — L.  xriii.,  c.  6. 
-  t  When  a  Turk's  hone  started  at  a  bash,  he 
would  chide  him,  JoinriOe  says,  with.  Guides  tu 
•u'y  eoit  le  roi  Richard  7  Women  kept  their  chU- 
dren^quiet  with  the  threat  of  bringing  Richard  to 
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princes  of  83rris  were  unable  to  defend 
It,  and  their  nossessions  were  gradually 
reduced  to  tne  maritime  towns.  Aere^ 
the  last  of  these,  was  finally  taken  by 
storm  in  1991;  and  its  ruin  closes  the 
history  of  the  Latin  dominion  in  Syria, 
which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to 
protect. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  under- 
taken by  St.  Louis.  [A.  D.  CnmOm  or 
1848.)  In  the  first  he  was  at-  ««.i^«ifc 
tended  by  9600  knights  and  50,000  or- 
dinary troops.*  He  landed  at  Damiet- 
ta  in  Egypt,  for  that  country  was  now 
deemed  the  key  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 
But,  advancing  up  the  country,  he  found 
natural  impediments,  as  well  as  enemies, 
m  his  way ;  the  Turks  assailed  him  with 
Greek  fire,  an  instrument  of  warfare  al- 
most as  surprising  and  terrible  as  gun* 
powder ;  he  lost  his  brother,  the  Comit  of 
Artois,  with  many  knights,  at  Massoura, 
near  Cairo ;  and  began  too  late  a  retreat 
towards  Damietta.  Such  calamities  now 
fell  upon  this  deyoted  army,  as  haye 
scarce  eyer  been  surpassed ;  nunger  and 
want  of  eyeiy  kind,  aggravated  by  an  un- 
sparing pestilence.  At  length  the  king 
was  made  prisoner,  and  yery  few  of  the 
army  escaped  the  Turkish  cimeter  in 
battle  or  m  captivity.  Four  hundred 
thousand  liyres  were  paid  as  a  ransom 
for  Louis.  He  returned  to  France,  and 
passed  near  twenty  years  in  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  which  are  his  best  title 
to  canonization.  But  the  fatal  illusions 
of  superstition  were  still  always  at  his 
heart ;  nor  did  it  fall  to  be  painfully  obr 
served  by  his  subjects,  that  ne  still  kept 
the  cross  upon  his  garment.  [A.  D.  1970.] 
His  last  expedition  was  originaJly  design- 
ed for  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  received 
some  intimation  that  the  King  of  Tunis 
was  desirous  of  embracing^  Christianity, 
That  these  intentions  might  be  carried 
into  efiTect,  he  sailed  out  of  his  way  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  that 
city.  A  fever  here  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
sacrificed  to  that  ruling  passion  which 
never  would  have  forsaken  him.  But  he 
had  survived  the  ^irit  of  the  crusades; 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt  had 
cured  his  subjects,  though  not  himself,  of 
their  folly  ;t  his  son,  after  making  terms 


•  The  Arabian  writer*  gtre  him  0500  knighta, 
and  iao»00O  common  soldieis.  But  I  troatly  pre* 
fer  the  authoriCv  of  Joinville,  who  haa  twice  men- 
tioned the  namoer  of  knighta  in  the  text  On  Gib- 
bon'a  authority,  I  put  the  main  .body  at  50,000 ;  but 
if  jQinville  haa  stated  this,  I  have  miaaed  the  paa- 
wm.    Their  Teaeela  amounted  to  1600/ 

t  The  reftinl  of  JoinTiIte  to  accompany  the  king 
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with  Tvami  retunwd  to  Franee;  the 
Chiistuuu!  ware  suffered  to  lose  what 
they  still  retained  in  the  H<dy  Land ;  and 
though  mainr  princes  in  subsequent  ages 
taUc^  loudj^  of  renewing  the  war,  the 
promise,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was  nev- 
er accomplished. 

[A.  D.  1270.]  Louis  IX.  had  increased 
*ui\   nt  ^®  ^7^  domain  by  the  an- 

*  nexation  of  several  counties  and 
other  lesei  imjportant  fiefs;  but,  soon  af- 
ter the  accession  of  Philip  III.  (sm> 
named  the  Bold),  it  received  a  far  more 
considerable  augmentation.  Alfonso,  the 
late  king's  brother,  had  been  invested  with 
the  county  of  Poitou,  deded  by  Henry 
IIL,  together  with  part  of  Auveigne  and 
of  Saintonge ;  and  h^d  also,  as  has  been 
said  before,  the  remains  of  the  great  fief 
of  Toulouse,  in  .right  of  his  wife  Jane, 
lieiress  of  Raymond  VII.  [A.  D,  1371.] 
Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his  countess, 
which  happened  about  the  same  time, 
the  king  entered  into  possession  of  all 
these  territories.  This  acquisition  brought 
the  soverei^s  of  France  into  contact 
with  new  neighbours,  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  the  powers  of  Italy.  [A.  D.  1^5.] 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war 
which  they  carried  on  was  that  of  Phil- 
ip III.  and  Philip  IV.  against  the  former 
lungdom,  excited  b^  the  insurrection  of 
jSicily.  Though  efl^ting  no  change  in 
the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this 
war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  history  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  it  ^ore  pe- 
culiarly belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  crown; 
Phuipttie  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders, 
'Wf-  Burgundy,  and  Britany.  [A.  D. 
1385.]  Bat  Philip  IV.,  usuallv  called  the 
Fair,  married  the  heiress  of  the  first,  a 
little  before  his  fathers  death ;  and,  al- 
io this  wcond  crande  is  very  memorable,  and  gives 
IM  in  iusigfat  into  tlie  bad  effects  of  both  ezpedi- 
tioos.  Le  Rot  de  Fiance  et  le  Roy  de  Navane 
me  pressoient  rait  de  me  aroiseri  et  entrepiendre 
le  chemin  dn  pelerinage  de  la  croiz.  Mais  je  lear 
lespondi,  qne  tandis  one  j  Voie  eaU  oultre-mer  an 
■errice  de  Dieu,  que  les  gens  et  officers  dn  Roy  de 
Fnnce,  avoient  trop  gievA  et  fOuU6  mes  snbjets, 
tant  qa'ilsen  estoient  apoviis ;  teUemeBtqoe  jamis 
■il  ne  seroiL  que  ealz  et  moy  ne  nous  en  sortissons. 
Et'veoie  clerement,  si  je  me  mectoie  au  peleiinage 
de  k  croiz,  que  ce  serait  la  totale  deatraction  de 
mesdiz  pones  sobjets.  Depuis  ouy-je  dire  k  phi- 
sieuTs,  que  ceuz  qui  luy  conseillerent  Tenteipiinse 
^  la  croix,  firent  un  trez  grant  mal,  et  pe<;he- 
lent  mortdlement.  Car  tandis  qu*il  nist  au  roy- 
aume  de  France,  tout  son  royaume  Tivoit  en  paix, 
et  regnoit  justice.  Et  incontinent  qu'il  en  fust 
ors,  tout  commen9a  k  d^cUner,  et  k  empirer.~T.  ii, 
p.  196. 

In  the  Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand  d'Austy,  we  have 


though  to  fOTenuBd  that  countsr  in  hat 
mune,  without  pseteuditig  to  reonite  it 
to  the  royal  damaia,  il.  was  at  least,  in 
a  pohtioal  sense,  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  feudal  body.  With  some  of  his 
other  vassals  Philip  used  more  violent 
methods.  A  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  this  prince  and  Philip  AugnB<- 
tus.  But  while  in  ambition^  violence 
of  temper,  and  unprincipled  rapacity, 
as  well  as  in  the  success  of  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  abso- 
lute  authority,  they  may  be  mlK  S 
considered  as  nearly  equal,  FreoennMNa* 
we  may  remark  this  d&er-  ffi^S^^'- 
ence,  that  PhOip  the  Fair,  who 
was  destitute  of  military  talents,  gamm- 
ed those  ends  by  dissimulaiion  which 
his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 

The  dutchy  of  Guienne,  though  some- 
what ainidged  of  its  original  extent,  was 
still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
French  fiefs ;  even  independently  of  its 
connexion  with  England.*.  PhUip,  by 
dmt  of  perfidy,  and  by  the  eg^gioiu  in* 
capacity  of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward 
I.,  contrived  to  obtain,  and  to  keep  for 
several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great 
province.  [A.  D.  1393.]  A  quarrel  among 
some  French  and  English  sailors  havinjif 
provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  pirati- 
cal war  commenced  between  the  two 
countries,  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guieniie» 
was  summoned  into  the  king^s  court  to 
answer  for  the  trespasses  of  ms  subjects* 
Upon  this  he  despatched  his  brother  to 
settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller 
powers  than  should  have  been  intrusted 
to  so  credulous  a  negotiator.  Philip  so 
outwitted  this  prince,  through  a  fictitious 
treaty,  as  to  procure  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  all  the  fortresses  in  Cruienne.  He 
then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  after  again 

a  neat  poem  by  Rutubosuf,  a  writer  of  St.  Loois^ 
age,  in  a  dialogue  between  a  crusader  and  a  non- 
crusader,  wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  word 
to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  designed  the  oppo- 
site scale  to  preponderate.— T.  ii.,  p.  163. 

*  Philip  was  highly  oflboded  that  instromenta 
inade  in  Guienne  sluHild  be  dated  by  the  year  of 
Edward's  reign*,  and  not  of  hia  own.  This  almost 
sole  badge  of  sorereignty  had  been  preserved  l;^ 
the  kings  of  France  oanng  all  the  feudal  agea..  A 
struggle  took  place  about  it,  which  is  recorded  in 
a  cunous  letter  from  John  de  Greilli  to  Edward. 
The  French  court  at  last  consented  to  Jet  datea  be 
ttibs  expressed :— Actum  foit,  regnante  P^  rege 
Francis,  £.  rege  AngUse  tenente  ducatom  Aqwta> 
nUB.  Several  precedents  were  shown  by  the  Eng- 
lish, where  the  counU  of  Toulouse  had  used  the 
form,  Regnante  A.  comite  Tolosa.— Hvmer,  t.  ii^ 
p.  1063.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  quote  Ry- 
mer,  it  mav  be  proper  to  observe  that  my  refiuen* 
oes  are  to  the  London  edition,  the  paging  of  which 
is  preserved  on  the  vanpn  of  that  printed  at  the 
Hague. 
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amnmoiiiiig  Bdwaid  to  ^ 
ced  the  eonfiscation  of  Hb  fief>  This 
bonnesB  w  the  gre«t«Bt  UemialL  in  the 
politicai  character  of  Edward.  Bnl  hia 
eagemesa  abo«i  the  acquiaitioii  of  Scot- 
land rendered,  him  less  aenaible  to  the 
danger  of  a  posaeaaion  in  many  reapecta 
more  Tafaniblo;  and  the  apirit  of  reaial- 
ance  among  the  Bngliah  nobility,  which 
hia  aibitruy  meaaorBS  had  provoked, 
broke  out  very  opportmiely  for  Fhilip  [A. 
D..1303],  to  thwart  every  effort  for  the 
vacoveiy  of  Guienne  by  aima.  But  alter 
repealed  euspenaiona  of  hoatilitiea>  alrea- 
ty  was  finadly  eonchided,  by  which  Phil- 
ip reatored  the  province^  on  the  agree* 
ment  of  a  marriage  between  his  davght^ 
laabel  and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  waa  chiefly  in* 
duoed  by  the  Ul  success  that  attended  hia 
arma  in  Flanders^  another  of  the  great 
fiefs  which  this  ambitioua  monntch  had 
endeatoued  to  confiscate.  We  have  not 
pcorhaps  aa  dear  evidence  of  .the  original 
ujuatice  of  his  proceedings  towards  the 
Count  of  flandera  as  in  the  case  of  €ku- 
enne;  hut  he  certainly  twice  detained  his 
person^  once  after  drawing  him  on  some 
I>retezt  to  his  court*  and  agam*  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ihith  pledged  by  hia  generala. 
The  Flemings  ncMde,  however,  so  vwor* 
ous  a  resistance,  thai  Philip  waa  unatne  to 
reduce  that  small  country  [A^  D.  1809]; 
and  in  one  famous  batUe  at  Couitray ,  they 
discomfited  a  powerful  army  witu  thi^ 
utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the  un- 
disciplined impetuoaitj  of  the  Froach 
nobles  was  pre-eminently  ezposed.f 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the 
Fair  deserve  notice ;  that  of  the  counties 
of  Angouleme  and  la  Marche,  upon  a  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  (and,,  as  it  seems,  a 
very  harsh  one)  passed  agamst  the  reignr 
ing  count ;  and  that  of  the  city  of  Lyons 
and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not 
even  feudally  been  subject  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Louis  lY.,  on  her  marriage 
with  Conrad;  king  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
beoueathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom 
by  Rodolpfa,  in  1039,  to  the  empire.  Fred- 
erick Baibarossa  conferred  upon  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over 


*  In  the  Tiew  I  have  taken  of  this  tnuuaction,  I 
hsve  been  srnided  by  seretal  mstramenU  in  Ey- 
mer,  which  TeaTe  no  doubt  on  my  mind  Telly,  of 
coiine,  repreaents  the  matter  more  &iroarably  for 
PhilioL 

t  The  Fleminsa  to<^  at  Coortiay  4000  pair  of 
tS^  apura.  whicn  were  only  worn  by  knights. 
These  VeUT,  happily  enough,  compares  to  Hanni- 
fasl*s  three  Dushels  of  gold  dD^s  at  Cann*. 


the  city,  with  the  title  of  Imperiid  Vicer. 
France  aeema  to  have  had  no  concern 
with  it,  till  St.  Louia  waa  called  in  as  a 
mediator  in  diaputea  between  the  chapter 
and  the  city,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upon 
himself  for  the  time.  Philip  III^  having 
heen  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar  circum- 
stancea,  insisted,  before  he  would  restore 
the  jurisdiction,  upon  an  oath  of  fealty 
£rom  the  new  archbishop.  This  oath, 
which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems,  by 
no  right  but  that  of  force,  continued  to  bo 
tskeut  till,  in  1310,  an  archbishop  reaiBt* 
ing  what  he  had  thought  a  usvipation,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  Phihp  IV.,  and  tho 
inhibitantB.uot  being  unwilling  to  submit^ 
was  finally  united  to  the  French  crown.* 
Philii)  the  Fair  left  three  sops,  who: 
successively  reigned  in  France;  uetix* 
Louis,  sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  ^^}^ 
Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  with  a 
dau^ter,  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  11. 
of  ^ugluid.  Louia,  the  eldest,  survived 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leav- 
ing one  daughter,  and  his  aueen  preg- 
nant. The  circumstances  that  ensned 
require  to  he  accurately  sta-  qmscmi  or 
ted.  Louis  had  possessed,  in  sauaoe-iaw. 
right  of  his  mother,  the  king-  {2m  * 
dom  of  Navarre,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Champagne  and  Brie.  Upon  his 
death,  Phihp,  his  next  l»'other,  assumed 
the  regency  both  of  France  |^  Na- 
varre; and,  not  long  afterward,  entered 
into  a  trea^  with  Eudes,  duke  of  Bur- 
ffundv,  pnde  of  the  princess  Jane,  Louis's 
daughter,  by  which  ner  eventful  rights  to 
the  succession  were  to  be  regulated.  It 
was  agreed  that,  in  case  the  queen  should 
be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  these  two 
princesses,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
should  take  the  mndmother's  inherit- 
ance, Navarre  end  Champagne,  on  re- 
leasing all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
But  tms  was  not  to  take  place  till  their 
age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  should  re- 
fuse to  make  such  renunciation,  their 
claim  was  to  remain,  and  right  to  be  done 
to  them  therein ;  but,  in  return,  the  release 
made  by  Phihp  of  Navarre  and  Cham- 
pagne was  to  be  null.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  to  hold  the  government  of  Prance, 
Navarre,  and  Champagne,  receiying  hom- 
age of  vassals  in  all  these  countries  as 
governor;  saying  the  right  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  late  king,  in  the  event  of  whose 
birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effectf 


•  Velly,  t  vii.,  p.  404.  For  A  more  precise  ae- 
count  of  the  political  dependance  of  Lyons  and  its 
district,  see  rArt  de  T^nfier  les  Dates,  t  ii,,  p*  400. 

t  HisL  de  Chaxl6«  le  Uravais,  par  S^cooase^ 
vol.  fi.,  p.  8. 
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This  eonvention  was  made  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1316;  and  on  the  16th  of  November 
the  queen  brought  into  the  world  a  son, 
John  L  (as  some  called  him),  who  died  in 
four  days.  The  conditional  treaty  was 
now  become  absolute ;  in  spirit,  at  least, 
if  an3r  cavil  might  be  raised  about  the  ex- 
pression; and  Philip  was,  by  his  own 
agreement,  precluded  from  taking  any 
other  title  than  that  of  regent  or  ffovem- 
or,  until  the  princess  Jane  should  attain 
the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional contract  of  her  uncle.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  procured  himself  to 
be  consecrated  at  Rheims;  though,  on 
aceottOt  of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony, 
and  to  dispose  guards  throughout  the 
town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  an  as- 
-     .         sembly,  composed  of  {welates, 

*  ^  barons,  and  burgesses  of  that 
city,  was  convened,  who  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and,  if  we 
may  believe  an  historian,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  a  woman  was  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.* 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  made 
a  show  of  supporting  his  niece's  interests, 
till,  tempted  oy  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  oi  Philip,  he  shamefully 
betrayed  her  cause,  and  gave  up  in  her 
name,  for  an  inconsiderable  pension,  not 
only  her  disputed  claim  to  the  whcAe 
monarchy,  but  her  unquestionable  right 
to  Navarre  and  Ohampagne.f  I  have 
been  rather  minute  in  stating  these  de- 
tails, because  the  transaction  is  misrepre- 
sented by  every  historian,  not  excepting 
those  who  have  written  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  documents  which  illustrate  it.} 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable, 
but  especially  on  account  of  that  which 
sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  pub- 
licly discussed.  The  French  writers 
almost  unanimously  concur  in  asserting, 

«  Tone  etiam  decUratam  fuH,  qnod  in  regno 
Fnncn  malier  non  tnecedit— Contin.  Gul.  I^* 
gife,  in  SpicUegio  d'Achery,  tome  lit  This  monk, 
without  Ulentt,  and  probably  without  pmata  Infor- 
mation, is  the  sole  contenuioranr  historian  of  thb 
imj^rtant  period.  He  aesciibes  the  assen^y 
which  confirmed  Philip's  posfwssion  of  the  crown ; 
quafflplures  proceres  et  regni  nobiles  ac  magnates 
un4  cum  plerisqoe  prelatis  at  burgenaibtta  Paiiai- 
ensis  ciritatis. 

t  Hist,  de  Charles  le  MauTsJs,  t.  ii.,  p.  6.  Jane 
and  her  husband,  the  Count  of  ETrenz,  recorered 
NaTarre  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair. 

%  YeWj,  who  gives  several  proofs  of  didngenn- 
cnisness  m  this  part  of  history,  mutilates  the  treaty 
of  the  17th  of  July,  1316,  in  order  to  conceal  Philip 
the  Long's  bieach  of  frith  towards  his  niece. 


that  such  an  eacdusion  was  boflt  upon  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government. 
No  written  law,  nor  even,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  direct  testimony  of  any  an* 
cient  writer,  has  been  brought  forward  to 
confinn  this  position.  For  as  to  the  text 
of  the  Saliaue-law,  which  was  frequently 
quoted,  ana  has  indeed  given  a  name  to 
this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by 
a  doubtful  and  refined  analogy  be  conr 
sidered  as  bearing  any  reUtion  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that,  from  the  time  of 
Clovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in 
France ;  and  although  not  an  instance  of 
a  sole  heiress  had  occurred  before,  yet 
some  of  the  Merovin^an  kings  left 
daughters,  who  might,  if  not  rendered 
incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with 
their  brothers  in  partitions  then  com- 
monly made.*  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  times  were  gone  quite  out  of 
memory,  and  France  had  much  in  the 
analogy  of  her  existing  usages  to  recon* 
cile  her  to  a  female  reign.  The  crown 
resembled  a  great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs 
were  universally  caiMible  of  descending 
to  women.  Even  at  the  consecration  (^ 
Philip  himself,  Maud,  countess  of  Artois, 
held  the  crown  over  his  head  among  the 
other  peers.f  And  it  was  scarcely  be- 
yond the  recollection  of  persons  hving, 
that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  St. 
Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  tram 
the  provisional  treaty  concluded  between 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  Salique-law,  as 
it  was  called,  was  not  so  fixed  a  princh^e 
at  that  time  as  has  been  contended,  l^ut, 
however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the 
accession  of  Philip  the  Long  a  sanction 
which  subsequent  events  more  thorough- 
ly confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving  only 


•  The  treaty  of  Andely,  in  687,  will  be  found  to 
alibid  a  very  strong  presumption  that  females  were 
at  that  time  excluded  fiom  reigning  in  France. 
—Greg.  Turon.,  L  ix. 

t  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  indeed  of  this : 
de  mo  aliqui  indignati  fuerant  But  these  were 
probably  the  partinns  of  her  nephew  Robert,  who 
had  been  excluded  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  Phil^ 
ly.,  on  the  ground  that  the  tight  of  rspiesentation 
did  not  take  place  in  Artois ;  a  decision  considered 
by  many  as  unjust  Robert  suhseouently  renewed 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  Valois :  but,  un- 
happily for  himself,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
fbiging  documents  in  support  of  a  claun  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  plausible  without  such 
aid.  This  unwise  dishonesty,  which  is  not  without 
parallel  in  mors  privets  causes,  not  only  ruined  his 
pretensions  to  the  county  of  Artois,  but  produced 
a  sentence  of  foifeSture,  and  eren  of  capital  punish- 
ment, against  himself.— See  a  pretty  good  account 
of  Robert's  process  in  yelly,  t  riil,  p.  SeS, 
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three  dnis^fen,  his  brotSier 
Chulee  mounted  the  throne 
[A.  D.  13SSJ ;  and  upon  his  death,  the  rule 
was  so  unquestioiutblj  estabtishedp  that 
liis  only  daughter  was  excluded  by  the 
nuiptf  Count  of  Valois,  grandson  of 
Vai«a  Philip  the  Bold.  [A.  D.  1388.] 
This  prince  first  took  tiie  regency,  the 
^een  dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  up- 
on her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  was 
crowned  king.  No  competitor  or  op- 
ponent appeared  in  France;  but  one 
more  formidable  than  any  whom  Franco 
could  have  produced,  was  awaiting  the 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  imagined  right 
with  all  the  resources  of  valour  and 
genius,  and  to  carry  desolation  over  that 
jrreat  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if 
he  was  preferring  a  suit  before  a  civil  tri- 
bunal. 

From  the  moment  of  Charies  IV.'s 
oitimor  death,  JBdward  III.  of  Eng- 
■dwvdm.  laud  buoyed  lumself  up  with 
a  notion  of  his  tide  to  the  crown  of 
France,  in  right  of  has  mother,  Isabel 
sister  to  tha  three  last  kings.  We  can 
have  no  hedtation  in  condemning  the  in- 
justice of  this  pretension.  Whether  die 
Salique-law  were  or  were  not  valid,  no 
advantage  could  be  gained  by  Edward. 
Even  if  we  could  fonet  the  express  or 
tacit  decision  of  aU  ranee,  there  stood 
in  his  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis 
X.,  three  of  Philip  the  Loiu^,  and  one  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  Aware  of  tins,  Edward 
set  up  a  distinction,  that.  aiUhough  females 
were  excluded  irom  succession,  the  same 
rule  did  not  apj^jr  to  their  male  issue ;  and 
thus,  though  Jus  mother  Isabel  could  not 
herself  become  Queen  -of  Fiance,  she 
might  transmit  a  title  to  hinL  But  this 
was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of 
inheritance :  and  if  it  could  have  been  re- 
garded at  all,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterward 
the  famous  King  of  Navarre^  who  stood 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Ed- 
ward. 

It  KB  asserted  in  some  French  authori- 
ties, that  Edward  preferred  a  claim  to  the 
regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Charies  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States 
General,  or  at  least  the  peers  of  Franco, 
adjudged  that  dignity  to  Philip  de  Yalois. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  entertained  projects  of  recovering 
his  right  as  early,  though  his  youth  and 
the  embarrassed  ciicamstances  of  his 
government  throw  insuperable  obstacles 
m  the  way  of  their  execution.*    He  did 

•  Letters  of  JBdward  III.,  addretted  to  certain 
adUea  and  towne  in  the  aonth  of  Franee,  dated 
ICaich  S8,  138S,  foor  daya  beftm  the  btrth  of 


fiefs  homue  therofose  to  Philm  for 
Gnienne,  and  ler  several  years,  whue  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion,  (^ve  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more 
mi^gaiflcent  enteiprise.  As  he  advanced 
in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew 
mature,  and  produced  a  series  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  revolutions  in 
the  fortunes  of  France.  These  will  form 
the  suKgect  of  the  onsuiog  pi^es. 


PARTIL 

War  of  Edwatd  UL  m  Fnnce.—  CaoMa  of  his 
8aeoe88.~Ciril  Distoibaneee  of  Fiance.— Peaee 
of  Bretigni— ita  InterpretatioQ  conaidered.— 


reeolotion.— Ryner,  voL  ir.,  p.  344,  et  eee.    Bat  an 

inatnunent,  dated  »t  JHerthampton,  on  the  l(Hh  of 
May.iB  dedarve :  Thiaia  a  procuration  to  the  biah- 
ope  of  Woieeeter  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and 
tflbB  peeaeeaioB  of'the  UngioBk  of  Fkwee, '•  in  oar 
name,  which  hinsdom  haa  davolT«d  and  ai 

to  ua  aa  to  the  riahtheir.*'— P.  ^.    To  ( „ 

aion  Archbiahop  Stratfoid  refera,  in  hia  vindicatictt 
ef  himaelf  from  Edwaxd'a  accnaation  /af  treaaon  in 
1940;  and  infome  ua  that  the  two  biahopa  actually 
proceeded  to  F^anae,  tfioiifh  without  meaUoning 
any  further  paiticqiaia.  Norit  enim  qui  nihil  ifiM>- 
rat,  quod  cum  qqsatio  de  regno  Francis  jpoat  mor- 
tem T^  Caxoli,  fratria  aereniaaima  matna  Teatra, 
in  parliamento  tunc  apod  Northampton  celebrato, 
tmctala4iiacnaaaqae  fniaaet ;  qoodque  idem  recnum 
Feancia  advoe  hsreditaiio  joie  «ztiteimt  lefiiim^ 
devoltttnm:  4t auper hoc  fiut  oidinatvm, mod  dov 
epiacopi,  wigomienni  tunc  none  autem  Wintoni- 
enaia,  ac  Goventrienaia  et  Lictifeldenaifl  in  Fran- 
eiam  diiuerant  greaaua  aooa,  nomineque  veatro 
ragnnm  Fianciai  vindiearait  ot  ovwdioti  Philippi 
de  Yaleaio  coranalioiMa  pro  «dnhiia  impedirent ; 
9ui  jujLta  erdinattonem  pnpdirtam  legationem  tie 
injanctam  tunc  aaanmenteai  nemua  auoa  Tenua 
Cranciam  direxerunt ;  qua  qnidem  legatio  maxim- 
am  guemi  piweeiitja  matemm  miniatisnt— Wil- 
kiw.— Ooncilia,  1. 1.,  p.  SS4. 

There  ia  no  endence  in  Rj 
roborate  V 

ofFrancei.  , 

certainly  auapiciooa,  that  no  appointment  of  am- 
baaaadora  or  procuratora  for  thw  pnrpoae  ehould 
appear  in  ao  complete  a  ooUeotion  of  doenmenla. 
The  French  hiaroriana  feoerally  aaaeit  thia,  upon 
the  nuthoDty  of  the  contmuator  of  William  oi  Nan- 
|ia,  a  rmaAj  tontemporair,  but  not  atwaya  well- 
infonned  wnter.  It  ia  cniioua  to  compare  the  foor 
chief  BngluJh  hirtoriana.  Rapin  affinna  both  the 
claim  to  the  regency,  on  Charlea  IT.*a  death,  and 
dut  to  the  kingdom,  after  the  biith  of  hia  daugh- 
ter. Carte,  the  moat  exact  hirtorian  we  have* 
mentiona  the  latter,  and  ia  ailent  aa  to  the  former. 
Hume  naaaee  over  both,  and  mtimatea  th»t  )^- 
ward  did  not  take  any  atepe  in  anppoit  pi  )fiB  pze- 
tenaiona  in  1328.  Henry  givea  the  auppoeed  trial 
of  Edward'a  claim  to  the  regency  before  the  States 
General  at  great  lencth.  ana  wea  no  alluaioi^  to 
the  other,  ao  indi9patj01y  aal^ticated  in  Rymer. 
It  ia,  I  think,  moft  prpbahle,  that  the  two  biahopa 
nerer  mad^  t^  lomial  demand  of  the  throne  aa 
^v  warn  directed  tj  their  inatroctioni'  Stra^ 
fad'nexprniiWIieeapi  to  imply  that  they  did  no^ 


/oaauM,  «.  I.,  p.  qo*. 

)  ia  no  endence  m  Rvmer'a  FoBdera  to  oor- 
)  Edward*a  aoppoaea  claim  to  the  regency 
»  upon  the  death  of  Charlea  IV. ;  ana  it  ia 
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ChaiiM  v.— Bmiwal  of  Om  War.— Chvles  TL I 
*-tiii  Minority  and  Insanity.— Ciril  Ditseosiont 
of  Hie  Paities  of  Orleans  and  Burgandy.— Assas- 
analioD  of  both  thase  Piincaa.— Intrigoea  of 
tbeir  Parties  with  England  noder  Henry  IV.— 
Henry  V.  inTades  France.— Treaty  of  Troyes.— 
Bute  of  France  in  the  first  Years  of  Charles  VU. 
—Progress  and  snbeeqaent  Decline  of  the  Eng- 
lish Aims-*their  Expnkion  from  Prance.— 
Change  in  the  Political  GoiMtitatiGii.«->Loiiii  XL 
—his  Chuacter.— Leujues  formed  qgainst  him* 
—Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy— his  Prosperity 
end  Fall- Loaii  obtains  Possession  of  Burgun- 
dy—his Death.— Oharlea  VIIL— Acqaisition'of 
Britany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  since 
War  or  Ed-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  Roman  Empire, 
ward  m.  In  SO  memorable  as  that  of  Ed- 
'■■"^-  ward  III.  and  his  successors 
against  France,  whether  we  consider  its 
duration,  its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and 
▼ariety  of  its  events.  It  was  a  strag- 
f\e  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
mterrupted  but  once  by  a  regular  paci- 
fication, where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive, dominion  in  the  civilized  world 
was  the  prize,  twice  lost  and  twice  re- 
covered in  the  conflict,  while  individual 
courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high 
pitch  which  it  can  seldom  display  since 
the  regularity  of  modem  tactics  has  chas- 
tised its  enthusiasm,  and  levelled  its  dis- 
tinctions. There  can  be  no  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  war,  which 
are  fanuhar  to  almost  every  reader ;  it  is 
father  my  aim  to  envelop  and  arrange 
those  circumstances  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  give  the  clew  to  its  various 
changes  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
QtMwsflrMs  century,  a  kingdom  of  such 
"*••'•■■•  extent  and  compactness  of 
figure,  such  j)opulation  and  resources, 
and  filled  with  so  spiiited  a  nobility, 
that  the  very  idea  of  subjugating  it  by 
a  foreign  force  must  have  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  dream  of  ambition.* 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years 
of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dis- 
membered of  considerableprovinces  by 
an  ignominious  peace,    what  was  the 

♦  The  pope  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a  strong  letter 
to  Edward  (March,  1340),  dissuadmg  him  from  U- 
king  the  title  and  arms  of  France,  and  pointing  out 
the  impossibility  of  his  ever  succeeding.  I^have 
no  douot  but  that  this  was  the  common  opmion. 
But  the  Avignon  popes  were  very  subservient  to 
Prance.  Clement  Vl.,  as  well  as  his  predecessor, 
Benediet  XII.,  threatened  Edward  with  spiritual 
aims.— Rymer,  t.  t.,  p.  86  and  465.  It  reouired  Ed- 
ward's spnit  and  ateadiness  to  despise  these  men- 
aces. But  the  time  when  they  were  terrible  to 
prmces  was  rather  passed  by;  and  the  Holy  See 
never  TeQtored  to  provoke  the  king,  who  treated 
the  church,  throughout  hia  reign,  wkh  admirable 
firmness  and  teooper. 


combination  of  politioal  causes  whicli 
brought  about  so  strange  a  revolution^ 
and.  though  not  realizing  Edward's  hopea 
to  their  extent,  redeemed  them  from  the 
imputation  of  rashness  in  the  judgment 
of  nis  own  and  succeeding  a^g^es  1 

The  first  advantage  which  Edwaid 
HI.  possessed  in  this  contest,  cateiaoisror 
was  derived  from  the  splen-  Bdwsnim. 
dour  of  his  personal  charac-  ■"dWssM. 
ter,  and  from  the  still  more  eminent  vir* 
tues  of  his  son^  Besides  prudence  and 
military  skill,  these  great  princes  were 
endowed  with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Chiv- 
alry was  then  in  its  zenith ;  and  in  all  the 
virtues  which  adorned  the  knightly  char- 
acter, in  courtesy,  munificence,  gafiantry, 
in  aU  delicate  and  magnanimous  feelings, 
none  were  so  conspicuous  as  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later  princes 
have  boasted  of  being  the  best  gentle- 
men, they  might  claim  to  be  the  prowest 
knights  in  Europe ;  a  character  not  quite 
dissimilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretension. 
Their  court  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of 
that  system  which  embraced  the  valour 
and  nobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
the  respect  which  was  felt  for  their  ex- 
cellences,  while  it  drew  many  to  their 
side,  mitigated  in  all  the  rancour  and  fe- 
rociousness of  hostility.  This  war  was 
like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  com- 
batants fought  indeed  d  outrance,  but  with 
all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  of  such  an 
entertainment,  and  almost  as  much  for 
the  honour  of  their  ladies.  In  the  school 
of  the  Edwards  were  formed  men  not  in- 
ferior in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to 
their  masters ;  Manni,  and  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  Felton,  Knollys,  and  CalVerley, 
Chandos,  and  Lancaster.  On  the  French 
side,  especially  after  Du  Guesclin  came 
on  the  stage,  these  had  rivals  almost 
equally  deserving  of  renown.  If  we  could 
forget,  what  never  should  be  forgotten, 
the  wretchedness  and  devastation  that 
fell  upon  a  great  kingdom,  too  dear  a 
price  for  the  display  of  any  heroism,  we 
might  count  these  English  wars  in  France 
amonff  the  brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Valois  and  John  his  son  show- 
ed but  jjoorly  in  comparison  chareeteror 
with  their  illustrious  enemies.  2J"5p2' 
Yet  they  had  both  considerable  •*"**■• 
virtues ;  they  were  brave,*  just,  liberal, 

*  The  braver?  of  Philip  is  not  ^estioned.  But 
a  French  histOTian,  in  onUrrlmppoee,  to  enhance 
this  quality,  hM  presumed  to  ^otote  truth  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  The  challenge  sent  by  Ed- 
ward, offering  to  decide  his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
by  single  combat,  is  well  known.  Certainly  it  con* 
veys  no  imputation  on  the  Kixig  of  France  to  have 
declined  Uua  unihir  proposal   But  VeDy  has  rep* 
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and  the  latter,  in  paiticiilar,  of  vaoBkmkem 
fidelity  to  his  wora.  But  neither -viras  be- 
loved by  his  sabjects;  the  nusgoyem- 
ment  and  extortion  of  their  predecessorB 
dnrin^  half  a  century  had  alienated  the 
public  mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes 
and  debasement  of  the  coin  inloleraUe. 
Philip  was  made  by  miafiirtane,  John  bv 
nature,  suspicioaB  and  austere ;  and  al- 
though Uieir  most  iiolent  acts  seem  never 
to  have  wanted  absolute  justice,  yet  they 
were  so  ill  conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary 
a  complexiott,  that  they  gtfesUy  impiired 
the  reputation,  as  well  as  interests,  of 
these  monaxchs.  In  the  execution  of 
Clissen  under  Philip,  in  that  of.  the  Con- 
nfetable  d'Eu  under  John,  and  still  nxNre 
in  that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprison- 
meni  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  though  ev- 
ery one  of  these  might  have  been  guilty 
of  treasons,  there  were  ciicunutanees 
enough  to  exasperate  the  disaffected,  and 
to  iBtrengthen  the  party  of  so  politic  a 
competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  penonid  qualities  of  the 
SaaoarcMor  King  of  England,  Ins  resour- 
UtoXbicor  COS  in  this  wwr  must  be  ta^ 
"'^'•^  ken  into  the  account.  It  was 
after  long  hesitation  that  he  assumed 
the  title  and  arms  of  France,  from 
which,  unless  iqKm  the  best  terms,  he 
could  not  recede  without  loss  of  honour.* 

rMsnted  him  m  aecepting  it,  oa  condition  that  £d- 
waxd  woQld  stake  the  crown  of  England  againtt 
that  of  Fiance ;   an  interpolation  Which  may  he 
tralr  called  andadoua^  since  not  a  word  of  this  is 
in  Philip's  letter,  pieseired  in  Avmer,  which  the 
hiolarian  had  before  Iom  ores,  and  actnallj  quotes 
upon  the  occasion.— Hist,  de  Ftance,  t  tul,  p.  382. 
*  The  first  instmolent  in  which  Edward  disal- 
lows the  title  of  Phil^,  is  his  convention  with  tho 
Emperor  Louis  of  B«raria,  wheram  he  calls  hin 
mmc  pro  lege  Fnaoonunsegomtem.    The  date 
oC  this  is  AugostaS,  1337,  yet  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  another  instrument  giyes  him  the 
title  of  king ;  and  the  same  occura  in  subsequent 
instances.    At  length  we  have  an  mstrument  at 
proouiatiott  to  the  Duke  of  Bnbimt,  October  7, 
1337,  empowering  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  of  France  in  the  name  ot  Edward :  atten- 
dentes  tnclitam  r^nm  FiranciB  ad  nos  Ibre  Jure 
snccessioDis  le^ritim^  derohitum.    Anotiier  oftiie 
seme  date  appomts  the  said  duke  his  tricar-geosral 
and  lieotenant  of  France.    The  king  assumed  in 
this  commissioq  the  title  Rex  Fiancus  et  Anglis ; 
in  other  instruments  he  calls  himself  Rez  Anglie 
et  Frandae.    It  was  necessary  to  obnate  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Enfflish,  who  did  not,  hi  that  age, 
admit  the  mceSence  of  Fnnoe.    Aepoid«igly, 
Sdwaid  had  two  gnat  esdk.  on  whidi  the  two 
kmgdomewero  named  in  a  different  order.    But,  in 
the  royal  arms,  those  of  France  were  always  in  the 
first  quarter,  as  they  continued  to  be  until  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Bmnewldt 
,  Probably  Edwaid  III.  wonkl  not  have  entered 
iBtotiie  warmeniyoaaeeonntof  hisehum  to  the 
crown.    He  had  <U8putes  with  Philip  about  Gui- 
eoM ;  and  that  phnee  had,  vather  unjustifiably, 
ahetted  Bobeit  Bum  te  Bcotisal   iMunotia- 


In  the  meantime  he  strengthened  him- 
self bf  alliances  with  the  emperor,  with 
the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  with  most  of 
the  princes  m  the  Netherlands  and  on 
the  Rhine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  he 
profited  much  hy  these  conventions,  since 
he  met  with  no  success  till  the  scene  of 
the  war  was  changed  from  the  Flemish 
frontier  to  Normandy  and  Poitou.  The 
troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  constantly 
distinguished  in  his  senrice. 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  home. 
England  had  heen  gro  wine  in  riches  since 
the  wise  government  of  his  grandfather, 
Edward  I.,  and  through  the  market  opeta- 
ed  for  her  wool  with  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  Flanders.  She  was  tranqufi 
within;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the 
Scotch,  had  been  defeated  and  quelled. 
The  parliament,  alter  some  slight  precau- 
tions against  a  very  probable  effect  of 
Edward's  conquest  of  France,  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  own  island  into  a  province, 
entered,  as  warmly  as  improvidently, 
into  Ins  quarrel.  The  people  made  it 
their  own,  and  grew  so  mtoxicated  with 
the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some 
centuries  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the 
enterinrise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck 
the  gravest  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names  y^^i^^,^  ^ 
of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Az-  um  English 
incourt.     So  great  was  the  •»»»*•. 
disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous 
days,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  French 
historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of 
their  hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.    They  yield- 
ed rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in 
danger,  which  had  already  become  the 
characteristic  of  our  Engli^  soldiers,  and 
which,  during  four  centuries,  has  ensured 
their  superiority,  whenever  ignorance  or 
infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the 
field.    But  these  victories,  and  the  quali- 
ties that  secured  them,  must  chieify  be 
ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  superior  condition  of  the 
people.    Not  the  nobility  of  England,  not 
the  feudal  tenants,  won  the  battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully 
matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ;  but  the 
yeomen,  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong 
and  steady  arms,  accustomed  to  its  use 
in  their  native  fields,  and  rendered  fear- 
less by  personal  competence  and  civil 
freedom.    It  is  well  known  that  eadi  of 
the  three  mat  victories  was  dne  to  our 
archers,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  middle 
oiass,  and  attached,  according  to  the  sys- 

dined  to  lay  any  material  itieas  upon  the  insdga* 
tion  of  Robert  of  Artoia 
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tern  of  that  age,  to  the  knights  and 
squires  who  fought  in  heavy  armour  witii 
the  lance.  Even  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the 
least  light  to  boast,  since  the  mater 
part  of  the  Black  Prince's  small  army 
was  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of 
the  English  bowmen  is  strongly  attested 
by  Froissart.* 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  which 
Edward  was  enabled,  at  least  for  a 
Coudaioa  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was 
^J^JSJf*  rather  the  work  of  fortune  than 
tattle  of  of  valour  and  prudence.  Until 
FMtiera.  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  he  had 
made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest 
of  France.  That  conntrv  was  too  vast, 
and  his  army  too  small,  for  such  a  revo- 
lution. The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him 
nothing  but  Calais ;  a  post  of  considers^ 
ble  importance  in  war  and  peace,  but 
rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate 
the  kingdom.  But  at  Poitiers  he  obtain- 
ed the  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking  pris- 
oner the  King  of  France.  Not  omy  the 
love  of  freedom  tempted  that  prince  to 
ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  left  France  defenceless, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  the  monarchy 
itself.  The  govenmient  was  already 
odious;  a  spirit  was  awakened  in  the 
people,  which  might  seem  hardly  to  be- 
long to  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  some* 
times  strongly  paralleled  by  those  which 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Al- 
ready the  States  General  had  established 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  no  resolution 
could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the 
whole,  unless  each  of  the  three  orders 
concurred  in  its  adoption.f  The  right  of 
levying  and  of  regulating  the  collection 
of  taxes  was  recognised.  But  that  as- 
sembly which  met  at  Paris  immediately 
alter  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths 
in  the  reform  and  control  of  government. 
From  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the 
abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  power  had 
harassed  the  people.  There  now  seem- 
ed an  opportunity  of  redress ;  and  how- 
ever seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  those  who 
guided  this  assembly  of  the  States,  espe- 
cially the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that 
many  of  their  reformations  tended  to  lib- 
erty  and  the  pubhc  good.^    But  the  tu- 

*  AQn87din,]Mai€h0rid'AQ^l0teiTeiaiM)i6nt 
i  lenn  gent  gnnt  tTuitafa.  Car  iU  tiroyent  t«nt 
etpeMement,  que  let  FnnQoia  ne  tQavoTent  deqoel 
am  entendie,  qu'alt  ne  foatent  consuy  ria  de  trayt ; 
ei  a'avancoyent  touajoara  cea  Angloia,  efc  petit  k 
petit  eDqueroyent  terra.— Part  I.,  c.  102. 
f  Ordonnancea  dea  Roia  de  France,  t.  il 
t  I  muat  refer  the  reader  onward  to  fhe  next 


muhuons  scenes  which  passed  in  the 
capital,  sometimes  heightened  into  civil 
war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from  the 
common  defence  against  Edward.  These 
tumults  were  excited,  and  the  distraction 
increased,  by  Charles,  king  of  Navaire, 
snmamed  the  bad,  to  whom  the  French 
writers  hate,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  at- 
tributed a  character  of  oolBixed  and  in- 
veterate malignity.  He  was  grandson  of 
Louis  Hutin,  by  his  dauffhter  Jane,  and, 
if  Edward^s  pretence  of  claiming  through 
females  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer 
heir  to  the  crown ;  the  consciousness  of 
which  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his 
treacheries,  though  he  could  entertain 
very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the  claim 
against  either  contending  pitfty.  John 
had  bestowed  his  danghter  in  marriage 
on  the  King  of  Navarre ;  but  he  very  soon 
g^ve  a  proof  of  his  character,  by  procu- 
ring the  assassination  of  the  lung's  favour- 
ite, Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An  irreconci- 
lable enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  this 
crime.  Charles  became  aware  that  he 
had  offended  beyond  the  possibility  of 
forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon, 
nor  pretended  reconciliation,  could  secure 
him  from  the  king's  resentment.  Thus, 
impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he 
entered  into  alliances  with  Edward,  and 
fomented  the  seditious  spirit  of  Paris. 
Eloquent  and  insinuadng,  he  was  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  iriiose  grievan- 
ces he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose 
leaders  he  intrigued.  As  his  paternal 
iidieritance,  he  possessed  the  county  of 
Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity 
of  thiB  to  Paris  created  a  formidable  di- 
version in  favour  of  Edward  III.,  and 
connected  the  Englidi  garrisons  of  the 
north  with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 
There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not 
ML  upon  France  during  this  miserable 

gerioa.  A  foreign  enem}r  was  in  the 
eart  of  the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner, 
the  capital  in  sedition,  a  treacherous 
prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the 
sovereign  authority.  Famine,  the  sure 
and  terrible  companion  of  war,  for  sev- 
eral years  desolated  the  country.  In 
1348,  a  pestilence,  the  most  extensive 
and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorial,  visited  France  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  consummated  the 
work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.*    The 

chapter  for  more  iiilbniiationeDlhia8Qb)ect.  Thta 
eeparatkm  ia  incoDTenient,  bat  it  aroae  indiapeiiM- 
bly  oQt  of  my  arranfamaiit,  and  prevented  greater 
incoDvenieiioaa. 

•  A  fnU  account  of  tbe  ravagea  made  by  thie 
memorable  plague  may  be  iDonf  in  ICatteo  Villa* 
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coBpHiiesof adveiitim,Hi«rc6iitt7  troops 
in  the  senrioe  of  John  or  Edwaid,  iind- 
ing  no  immediate  occupation  alter  the 
truce  of  1357,  scattered  themaelves  over 
the  country  in.  search  of  piUage.  No 
force  existed  snfficieotly  powerful  to 
check  these  robbers  in  their  career. 
Undismayed  by  superstition,  they  com- 
pelled the  pope  to  redeem  himself  in 
Avignon  by  the  payment  of  forty  thou- 
sand crowns.*  France  was  the  paasiTe 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the 
pacification  concluded  with  England,  till 
some  wero  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
iedby  Du  Guesclin  to  the  war  of  Castile. 
ImpiOient  of  this  wretchedness,  and  stung 
by  the  insolraice  and  hixiury  of  their  lords, 
the  peasantry  of  several  districts  broke  out 
into  a  dreadful  insurrection.  [A.  D.  1358.] 
This  was  called  the  Jacouerie,  from  the 
cant  phrase  Jacoues  bon  nomme,  applied 
to  men  of  that  class ;  and  was  marked  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  horror  incident 
to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  unen- 
lightened populace.f 


ni,  the  •Mood  of  that  ftaatf  who  wrote  the  hiito- 
rrefFkraoee.  His  fanther  and  predeoeaeor,  John 
viliam,  was  hiinaelf  a  ▼ictim  to  it  The  disease 
becsD  in  the  Lerut  aboat  1346 ;  from  whence 
iMiaB  tndeit  bronght  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Ge- 
noa. In  1346  it  passed  the  Alps  and  epmdowar 
France  and  Spain ;  in  the  not  year  it  reached 
Britain,  and  in  1360  laid  waste  Qennanv  and  other 
noitbamskatsa;  lastingjnnenny  aboat  nve  months 
in  each  coontiy.  At  Floeenoe,  moM  than  thrae 
out  of  five  died.— -Mnratoii,  Script.  Itenun  Itali- 
oenun,  t.  mr.,  p.  1&  The  storiss  of  Booesedo^ 
Dacanieraw^  as  ia  well  known^  an  suppossd  to  be 
related  by  nsoeisty  of  Flovsnlme  Isdias  snd  gen^ 
tlmfln  ledred  to  the  eoantiy  daring  this  pestir 


*  FVoissBit,  p.  187.  This  tnop  of  banditti  was 
eonamded  bj  Anand  de  Camle,  semaowd 
I'ArcfaiprMie,  fiom  a  benefice  which,  althon^  a 
layman,  he  possesiod,  aooording  totbe  inegnlaritf 
ofthoseagea.  See  a  memoir  on  the  life  of  Amand 
de  Gervole,in  the  twenty^fifthToliuieof  the  Acad- 
eny  of  Insci^tionBi 

t  TheseeQndcontinnatorofNangia,amonkof 
uo  great  ahilitaea,bQt  eoliaed  to  notice  as  our  most 
lary  Ustorisn,  chaiges  the  nobility  with 
the  sunsy  rused  npen  the  people  by  op- 
uces,  in  paying  al  dice  «« et  aiioa  mde- 
9|iicileginm,  t  iiL,  p. 
ii«  lawo  eawoni.  au  me  misBiiee  that  followed 
the  battle  of  Poitten  he  ascribes  to  bwl  govern- 
ment and  nogleci  of  the  eommon  weal;  bntespe- 
ciaUytothenrideaadhmrToftfaenoblea.  Ian. 
nwnie  that  Utie  writer  is  bmsed  in  lavoor  of  the 
gingofNavnne;  bnthewasaoeyewitneasof  the 
people's  nusenNand  psirhape a lem exceptionable 


nraerif*  tases,  in  ptei 


antnority  Uian'I'Koissart,  wbpse  love  of  pageantry 
I  habita  of  testing  in  the  castles  of  the  gieat» 


seem  to  ha;ve  piodaoed 
the  snflsringi  of  the  lower  rlissss  Itis'sMinfol 
dicttmetance,  which  Fhrissait  andtbe  contmnator 
ef  Nanips  attest,  that  the  citiiena  of  Calais,  more 
infflMstuig  tlisn  the  common  henise  of  history, 
wen  nnrewanlsd,  and  begged  their  bread  in  mis- 
ecy  thnmghoot  Fkmnoe.    Yillaiet 


finbdoed  by  these  misfotCunes,  tfaoin^ 
Edward  had  msde  but  slight  progress 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  counti^,  the 
reffent  of  France,  afterward  Charles  V.^ 
submitted  to  die  peace  of  Bre-  f^mssT 
tignL  [A.D.13eo.]  B^  this  treaty,  BrMigat. 
not  to  mention  less  important  articles, 
all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as 
weU  as  Calais,  and  the  county  of  Pon- 
thieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty 
to  Edward ;  a  price  abundantly  compen- 
sating his  renunciation  of  the  title  of 
Fnmce,  which  was  the  sole  concession 
stipulated  in  return.  Every  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of 
diese  provinces  complete.  The  first  six 
articles  of  the  treaty  expressly  surren* 
derthemtotheKingof  Enfijnn^  By  the 
seventh,  John  and  ms  son  encage  to  con- 
vey within  a  year  from  me  ensuing 
Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them, 
and  especially  those  of  sovereignty  and 
feudal  appeaL  The  same  words  are  res> 
peated  still  more  emi^atically  in  the 
eleventh,  and  some  other  articles.  The 
twelfth  stipulates  the  change  of  mutual  re- 
nunciations ;  by  John,  of  m  right  over  the 
ceded  countries ;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  At  Calais,  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John, 
who,  as  a  priscmers  had  been  no  party  to 
the  iformer  compact,  with  the  omission 
only  of  the  twelfth  article,  respecting  the 
exchange  of  renunciations,  cut  tfitt  it 
was  not  intended  to  waive  them  by  this 
omission,  is  abundantly  manifest  by  in- 
struments of  both  the  kings,  in  which 

on  the  anthority  of  an  ordtesaee  which  hehas  seen 
in  their  favour.  Bat  that  was  not  a  time  whee 
ordinances  were  very  sure  of  execution.— Till.,  t. 
iz.,  p.  470.  I  must  add,  that  the  celebrated  stoiy 
of  the  six  citizens  of  Calali,  which  has  of  late  been 
called  in  qoestion,  receives  strong  ooniimatioB 
from  John  Villani,  who  died  very  soon  afterwaid. 
— L.xii,c.9e.  Froissaitofcoiuaewronghtupthe 
circumstances  after  his  manner.  In  all  ue  coloarw 
ing  of  his  history,  he  is  as  great  a  master  as  livr ; 
andasUtaeobserraatofparticQlar  troth.  M.de 
Brtqnigny,  almost  the  latest  of  thoee.ekcellent 
antiqnariea  wboae  memoirs  so  mnch  ilhistrate  As  • 
IVench  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the 
hUtory  of  Calais,  and  particulany  this  remarkable 
portion  of  it^M^  oe  PAcad.  dee  Inscriptions, 

Petiuch  has  drasm  a  lamentable  pietme  of  the 
state  of  France  in  1360,  when  he  paid  a  riat  to 
Paris.  1  could  not  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was 
the  mme  kingdom  which  I  had  once  seen  so  rich 
and  flourkhing.  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes  tmt  a  fimiftil  aoUtode,  an  extnme  poverty, 
lands  nncnltivated,  houses  in  ruins.  Even  the 
nei|libonriMM)d  of  Paris  "r^mfrrtti'  everywhste 
marks  of  deetruction  and  conSagratioa  The 
strsets  are  deserted ;  the  roads  overgrown  with 
weeds :  the  whole  is  a  vast  solitode^Mim«  do 
PitFwqua,  t  iii,  p.  ML     ^ 
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reUft^nceiB  nmde  to  their  fiitiir6  inter- 
changes at  Bruges,  on  the  feast,  of  St. 
Andrew,  1361.  And,  until  that  time 
should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an 
engagement  which  he  strictly  kept),*  and 
John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or  su- 
zerain over  the  ceded  inovinces.  Finally, 
on  NoTember  15,  1361,  two  commission* 
era  are  appointed  W  Edward  to  receive 
the  renunciations  of  the  King  of  France 
at  Bruges  on  the  ensuing  feast  of  8t.  An* 
drew,t  and  to  do  whatever  mi^t  be  mu- 
tually required  by  virtue  of  Uie  tiei^. 
These,  howeyer,  seem  to  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly 
competed.  By  mutual  instruments,  exe- 
cuted at  Calais,  October  34,  it  had  been 
declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ceded  provinces,  as  well  as  Edward*s 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  re- 
main as  before,  although  suspended  as  to 
its  exercise,  until  the  exchange  of  renun^ 
ciations,  notwithstanding  any  words  of 
present  conveyance  or  release  in  the 
treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais.  And 
another  pair  of  letters  patent,  dated 
October  36,  contains  the  form  of  renun- 
ciations, which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  eflfoct  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ent letters,  in  case  one  party  should  be 
ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
the  other  should  make  default  therein. 
These  instruments,  executed  at  Calais, 
are  so  prolix,  and  so  studiously  envel- 
oped, as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 
technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
extract  their  precise  intention.  It  ap- 
pears, nevertheless,  that  whichever  par- 
ty was  prepared  to  perform  what  was 
required  of  him  at  Bruges  on  Novekber 
30, 1361,  the  other,  then  and  there  making 
default,  would  acquire  not  only  what  our 
lawyers  might  call  an  eauitable  title,  but 
an  actual  vested  right,  oy  virtue  of  the 
proTision  in  \he  letters  patent  of  October 
96,  1360.  The  appointment  above  men- 
*tioned  of  Edward's  commissfoners  on 
November  15, 1361,  seems  to  throw  upon 
the  French  the  burden  of  proving  that 
John  sent  his  envoys  with  equaJly  full 
powers  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  that 
the  non-interchange  of  renunciations  was 
owing  to  the  English  government.  But 
though  an  historian,  sixty  years  later 
(Juvenal  des  Ursins),  asserts  that  the 

*  Edward  gives  John  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
ia  m  instrament  bearing  date  at  GalaiSf  October 
28, 13dO.~Rymer,  t  yL,  p.  217.  The  treaty  was 
iigned  October  24.— Id.,  p.  219. 

t  R7nist,tri.,p.330i 


French.  commiMODen  attended  at  Bm^ 
^s,  and  that  those  of  Edwaid  made 
default,  this  is  certainly  rendered  improb- 
able, by  the  actual  appointment  of  com- 
missioners made  by  the  King  of  England 
on  the  15th  of  November,  by  the  silence 
of  Charles  Y.  after  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities^  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
so  good  a  ground  of  excuse,  and  by  the 
language  of  some  English  instnunents, 
complaining  that  the  French  renuncia- 
tions were  withheld.*  It  is  suggested  by 
the  French  authors,  that  Edwaid  was  un- 
willmg  to  execute  a  formal  renunciation 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that,  in  order  to  evade 
this  condition,  which  he  had  voluntarily 
imposed  upon  himself  *  by  the  treaties  of 
Bretigni  and  Calais,  he  would  have  left 
his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  1^  those 
conventions  imperfect  He  certainly 
deemed  it  indefeisible,  and  acted  with* 
out   any  complaint  from  the  French 


*  It  appears  that,  among  other  alleged  infrac- 
tiona  of  the  treaty,  the  King  of  France  had  rs- 
cetred  appeals  from  Ajtnagnac,  Albrat,  and  otbsr 
nobles  ot  Aqoitaine,  not  long  after  the  peace.  For, 
in  Febroarj,  1362,  a  French  envoy,  the  Comit  de 
TanctndUe,  being  in  England,  the  privy  cooncii 
presented  to  Edwaid  theur  biU  of  lemonstnncee 
against  this  conduct  of  Franoe;  et  semfale  tu  ooty- 
seil  le  roy  d'Angletone  que  oonsider6  la  founne  de 
la  ditto  paix,  qui  tant  estoit  hondoraUe  et  profits 
ble  an  ro^ome  de Fnmoe  et^  toot  cfaretientft,  qua 
la  reception  desdittes  appellacions,  n*a  nde  estA 
bien  me,  no  paas6e  si  oroen^ment,  ne  ^  si  bon  af- 
iBction  et  amonr  oomma  il  droit  avoir  est^  frits  de 
raison  panni  l^efiet  ei  lintention  de  la  pais,  ei  ail* 
liances  afferm^ea  et  entr'euz  sembla  estre  moult 
prajudiciables  et  contraiias  k  ronneur  et  k  Pestat 
du  roy  et  de  son  fils  le  prince  et  de  toute  la  maison 
d'Angletene,  et  pooRa  estre  evidente  matiBre  de 
fsbelBon  des  snbgiez,  et  aussi  donner  tres-giant 
occasion  d^enfndndre  la  paiz,  si  bnn  remede  ear 
oe  n*y  soit  misitlas  hastivement  Upon  the  whole, 
they  conclude  that,  if  the  King  of  Fiance  would  re^ 
pair  this  trespass,  and  send- his  renunciation  of 
sovereignty,  tne  king  should  send  his  of  the  title 
of  France.— Marianne,  Thes.  Anec,  t  L,  p.  1487. 

Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they  are  tenned, 
Steignenrs  das  Fleurdelys,  were  detauwd  as  hos- 
tages for  the  doe  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Brs* 
tigni,  which,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  delayed 
for  a  considecable  time.  Anxious  to  obtain  tneb 
libeity,  they  sicnsd  a  trsaty  it  London  in  Novem- 
ber, 1302,  by  which,  smong  other  pronnons,  it  waa 
stipulated  that  the  King  of  France  should  send 
fresh  letters,  under  his  seal,  conveying  and  releas- 
ing the  territories  ceded  by  die  peace,  without  the 
clause  contained  in  the  former  letteis,  retaining  the 
ressort :  et  que  on  ycelles  fcttriw  soit  expressemert 
oompris  transport  de  la  souveiainet^  et  du  reasort, 
dec.  Et  le  roi  d*Riurleterre  et  see  en&ns  ferront 
semMablement  antiels  renonciations,  sur  ce  q'H 
doit  ftB«  de  sa  paTtia.*-Rymer,- 1  vi.,  p.  896.  This 
treaty  of  London  was  never  ratified  by  the  French 
government ;  but  I  use  it  as  a  proof  that  Edwaid 
mpoted  the  want  of  notuai  renondations  to 
Franoe,  tnd  was  hiOMlf  rtady  to  perlbitn  his  part 
of  the  treaty. 
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eoitt,  as  tbe  peiftot  mister  of  those 
comitries.  He  cnesMd  kis  aoa  Pnnce 
of  Aqsitaine,  with  thje  ftiUest  powen 
OTer  that  mew  principality,  holding  it  in 
fief  of  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
yearly  ren|  of  an  ounce  of  gold.*  And 
tlM  coort  of  that  great  phnoe  was  kept 
for  several  years  at  Boraeanx. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  nsaal 
intO' detail  a8.4o  these  core wnstances,  be- 
cause a  very  mecions  account  is  given  by 
some  French  historians  and  antiquaries, 
which  tends  u>  throw  ^b»  blame  of  the 
mptuxe  in  1368  upon  Edward  IILf  Un- 
founded as  was  his  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  Franoe,.  and  actuated  as  we 
must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous 
ambition,  his  dutiacter  was  unblemished 
by.  ill  faith.  There  is  no  apparent  cause 
to  impute  the  ravages  made  in  France  by 
soldiers  focmeriy  in  the  English  service 
to  his  instigatien,  nor  any  proof  of  a  con- 
nexion with  the  King  of  Navarre  sidise- 
quently  to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a 
good  lesson  may  be  drawn  l^  conquerors 
from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell  Ed- 
ward III.  A  long  warfare,  and  unex- 
ampled success,  field  procured  for  him 
some  of  the  riidiest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  strip- 
ped of  them,  less  through  any  particular 
misconduct,  than  in  consequence  of  the 


♦  RYm.,  t.  Ti.,  p.  385-389.  One  clause  it  re- 
maik&me  *,  Edwara  lesenrea  to  himself  the  right  of 
creating  the  province  of  Aqixitaine  into  a  hingdom. 
So  high  were  theooiiooB  oi  this  gieat.iiMnuch,  in 
an  age  wImd  .  the  privilege  of  cxMliag  new  king- 
doms  was  deeoied  to  belon^r  onlf  to  the  p<xw  and 
the  emperor.  Etiam  si  per  nos  huiosmoai  pro- 
vincial ad  regalis  honoris  titalum  ec  iastigium  im- 
postemm  sublimentar;  (jnam  erectionem  £icieii- 
dam  per  DOS  ez  tone  speciahter  feeervanMw. 

f  Besides  Villaret,  and  other  historians,  the 
reader  who  feels  any  cariositr  on  this  isubject 
may  consult  three  memoirs  in  the  15th  Yolnme  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  MM.  S^oasse, 
Saber,  and  Bonamy.  These  aMtiogvished  aati- 
oaanes  nnite,  bat  the  third  with  ma«h  less  cotfi- 
dence  and  passion  than  the  other  two>  in  charging 
the  omission  upon  Edward.  The  obserrations  in 
the  text  will  tferve,  I  hope,  to  repel  their  argu- 
ments,  which,.!  may  be  permitted  to  obserrey  no 
English  wiitar  haefaitheito  undertaMn^  to  aniwear. 
This  is  not  said  in  order  to  aisame  any  praise  to 
myself;  in  fact,  I  have  been  guided^  m  a  great 
degree»by  one  of  the  adverse  comsel,  M.  Bonamy, 
whoae  statement  of  Acts  is  very  fiur,  and  makes 
mm  suspect  a  little  that  he  aaw  the  weakness  of 
hisowneaoMu 

*  Tbe  authority  of  Chiistine  de  I^san,  a^  contem- 
porary panegyrist  of  the  French  kin^,  is  not  pet- 
naps  verr  material  in  such  a  question :  but  she 
seems  whoUy  ignciant  of  thie  enpposed  Oniisafoa 
OB  fidwaid'a  sijk  wd  puis  the  justaoe  of  Chvlee 
T.'s.  war  on  a  v«ry  dioerent  basis  f  namely,  that 
treaties  not  conducive  to  the  public  interest  ought 
not  to  be  kept—CoUection  des  M^moires,  t.  v., 
p.  137.    A  pnnciple  more  often  acted  upon  than 


intrineic  diffienlijr  of  pfeaervum  aaeh  ao* 
quiaitions..  Tlie  French  were  aheady 
knit  together  aa  one  peoj^e ;  and  even 
thoae  whose  feudal  dutiea  sometimes 
led  them  into  the  field  against  theiv 
sovereign,  could  not  endure  the  feeling 
of  dbmemberment  from  the  moaaKky* 
When  the  peace  of  Bretigni  was  to  he 
carried  into  effect,  the  nohility  of  the 
south  remonstrated  against  the  loss  of 
the  king's  sovereignty,  and  showed,  it  is 
said,  in  th w  charUrs  granted  by  Ohaile. 
magna,  a  promise  never  to  transfer  the 
light  of  protecting  them  to  another.  The 
citisena  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king 
not  to  desert  them,  and  protested  theur 
readiness  to  pay  half  their  estatsi  in 
taxes  rather  than  faU  under  the  power 
of  Enghmd.  iohn,  with  heaviness  of 
heart,  persuaded  these  fiuthM  people  to 
comply  witii  that  destiny  which  he  had 
not  oeen  able  to  surmount.  At  length 
they  sullenly  submitted :  we  wiU  obey, 
they  said,  the  Engliah  with  our  I^m,  but 
our  hearts  shall  never  forget  their  allegi- 
ance.* Such  unwiUing  subjects  mi^t 
periiaps  have  been  won  by  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment.; but  the  temper  oi  the  Pnnce. 
of  Walesy  which  was  rather  stsm  and  ap- 
bitrary,  ^  not  conciliate  theii  hearts  td 
his  cause.t  After  the  eipedilion  int» 
Castile^  a  most  iiqudicious  and  fatal  en* 
terprise,  he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy 
tax  upon  Guienne.  This  wsa  extended 
to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
animmunity  from  all  impoaitieaB.  Many 
of  the  diief  kxrda  in  GxMme  and  Gasooiiy 
carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of 
Charles  V.,  who  nad  succeeded  charia.'  v 
his  father  in  1364,  appealing  to  Su^nmor 
him  aa  the  prince's  soveieign  ^vgp^ 
aiidiadge.  Aikerayew'adelayt  ^^cnt 
the  king  ventured  to  summon  the  Black 
Prince  to  answer  these  chauiBS  before  Ao 
peers  of  France  [A.  D.  ISeffl,  and  the  war 
immediate)^  recommenced  between  th% 
two  countnes.:^ 

l^ough  it  is  impossible  to  reconcfle  the 
conduct  of  Charles  upon  this  occasion  to 
those  stem  piinciples  of  rectitude  which 


*  Froissart,  part  i,  chtp.  214. 

t  See  aa  anecdote  of  his  diilerence  with  the 
Seigneor  ^ABiret,  one  of  the  principal  banms  in 
Gbecony,  to  which  Frodssait»  who  wis  then  at 
fioidea«z,  ascribes  the  alienatioii  of  the  soatheia 
nobility,  chi^.  244.  Iklwaxd  III.,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  Bretigni,  revoked  all  his  gtants  in  Oui- 
emie.— Rvmer,  t,  vi.,  p.  391. 

t  Oa  November  20, 13SS,  some  time  bsfiite  the 

laimflmefthe  Priaceof  w«to%atrast]rwMco» 
dnded  betWMQ  Charles,  and  lle^ry,  kiqf  of  CasK 
tile,  wKerein  the  latter  expressly  stipdates,  that 
whatever  parts  of  GAietme  or  Enriand  be  might 
conquer,  he  would  give  up  to  the  Sing  of  Praaeei. 
•^RyflHfv  t^vi«^  p.  IS8, 
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ought  idwayt  to  he  ob«y«d,  yet  the  ex- 
ocAding  in|ii8tice  of  Edwaid  in  the  former 
war,  aad  the  mieeriee  which  he  inflicted 
npon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  claim,  will  ffo  far  towards 
extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni.  It  is  obsenred,  indeed,  with 
some  truth,  by  Rapin,  that  we  judge  of 
Charles's  prudence  by  the  event;  and 
that,  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the' 
war,  he  would  have  brought  on  himself 
the  reproaches  of  all  mankind,  and  even 
of  those  writers  who  are  now  most  ready 
to  extol  him.  But  his  measures  had  been 
so  sagaciously  taken,  that  ezciept  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against 
which,  especially  in  war,  there  is  no  se- 
curity, he  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 
The  elder  Edward  was  declining  through 
age,  and  the  younger  throu^  disease ; 
the  cedediurovinceswere  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons, 
as  we  may  infer  by  their  easy  reduction, 
fbeble  and  ill  supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  after 
her  losses :  the  sons  of  those  who  had 
follen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  fleld ; 
a  king,  not  personally  warlike,  but  emi- 
nently wise  and  popular,  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  rash  ^tnd  intomperaie  John. 
She  was  restored  by  the  poticy  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  valour  of  Du  Guesclin.  This 
hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  for- 
tune or  extorior  graces,  was  the  great- 
est ornament  of  ranee  during  that  age. 
Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord 
Chandos  in  military  skill,  as  well  as  in 
the  i>olished  virtues  of  chivalry,  his  un- 
wearied activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring 
confidence,  his  good  fortune,  the  gen- 
erosity and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his 
name,  which  has  hardly  been  the  case 
with  our  countryman. 
In  a  few  campaigns,  the  Enslish  were 
deprived  of  almost  all  their  con- 


TheBntUaii  oepnvea  oi  aunos 
km  au  tMr  quests,  and  even,  in  a  great  de- 
cooQiuMii  gy^^^  ^  ^Yien  originu  posses- 
sions in  Guienne.  They  were  still  formi- 
dable enemies,  not  only  from  their  cour- 
age and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  ke3r8  of  Franpe  which  they 
held  in  their  hands ;  Bordeaux,  Bayonne, 
and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  conquest; 
Brest  and  Cherbourg,  m  mortgage  from 
Uieir  allies,  the  Duke  of  Britany  and  Kinff 
of  Navarre.  But  the  successor  of  Edwaid 
III.  was  Richard  II. ;  a  reign  of  feeble- 
ness and  sedition  gave  no  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition.  The 
war,  protracted  with  few  distinguished 
events  for  several  years,  was  at  length 
suspended  by  repeated  armistices,  not  in- 


deed very  strictly  observed,  and  whieh 
the  animosity  of  the  English  vrould  not 
permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  less  than  the  terms  obtained  at 
Bretigm,  emphatically  called  the  Great 
Peace,  would  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
ageous people,  who  deemed  themselves 
cheated  by  the  manner  of  its  infraction. 
The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  wmch  an  am- 
bitious prince,  Thomas,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which 
he  showed  to  all  French  connexions. 
But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of  a 
different  cast ;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equal- 
ly anxious  to  avoid  hostilities  with  France ; 
so  that,  before  the  unhappy  condition  of 
that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive 
the  claims  of  Edward  in  still  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  there  had  been  thirty 
years  of  respite,  and  even  some!  intervals 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Both,  indeed,  were  weakened  by 
internal  discoid ;  but  France  more  fatelly 
than  England.  But  for  the  calamities  of 
Charles  Yl.'s  reign,  she  would  probably 
have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  king- 
dom. The  strength  of  that  fertile  and 
populous  country  was  recruited  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a 
famons  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward 
III.,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  laughed  at 
the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the  King 
of  France's  army,  then  entering  the  coun- 
tiy,  amounted  to  36,000  lances ;  asserting 
that  he  had  often  seen  their  largest  mus- 
ters, but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part 
of  l^e  number.*  The  relapse  of  this 
great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI.  was 
more  painftil  and  perilous  than  ker  first 
crisis;  but  she  recovered  irom  each, 
through  her  intrinsic  and  hiextinguisha- 
ble  resources. 

Charies  V.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  after  a 
reign  which,  if  we  overlook  a  little  ob- 
liquity in  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni, may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most 
honoundue  in  French  history,  dying  pre- 
maturely, left  the  crown  to  his  ^eeenion  or 
son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  under  cbariMVi. 
the  care  of  three  ambitious  un-  ^'^• 
cle8,the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  had  retrieved  the  glory, 
restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit . 
of  his  country ;  the  severe  trials  wfiich 
exercised  his  regency,  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  had  diflfciplined  his  mind ;  he  be« 
came  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encour- 
ager  of  literature,  a  beneficent  lawgiver. 
He  erred  doubtless,  though  upon  plausible 


•  Froiiaait,  p.  ii.,  c.  142. 
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groimdB,  In  aocnnDlrtni;  a  VMt  treasiire^ 
which  the  Duke  of  Aiijott  seiied  before 
be  waa  cold  in  the  gnve.  But  all  the 
froita  of  his  wisdom  were  lost  in  the  soc- 
ceeding  reign.  In  a  government  essen- 
tially popuhur,  the  yonth  or  imbecility  of 
the  soYereign  creates  no  material  de- 
rangenmil.  In  a  monarchy,  where  all 
the  springs  of  the  system  depend  npon 
one  central  force,  tiiese  accidents,  which 
are  sore  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions to  recur,  can  scarcely  flBul  to  dislo- 
cate the  whole  machine.  During  the  for- 
ty years  that  Charles  YI.  bore  the  name 
of  bng,  rather  than  reigned  in  France, 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  for 
more  depLorahle  than  dnriug  the  captivi- 
ty of  John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the 
political  eeiiditi<Mi  of  France  during  the 
fourteenths  century;  A»  the  Haodal  mili- 
tia became  unserviceable,  the  expenses  of 
war  were  increased  through  the  necessi- 
ty of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ; 
and  while  more  luxurious  refinements  of 
Hving  heightened  the  temptations  to  pro- 
fusehess,  the  means  of  enjoying  them 
were  lessened  by  improvident  alienations 
of  the  domain.  Hence  taxes,  hitherto  al- 
most nnknown,  were  levied  incessantly, 
and  with  all  those  circumstances  of  op- 
pression which  are  natural  to  the  fiscal 
proceedinffs  of  an  arbitrary  government. 
These,  as  has  been  said  before,  gave  rise 
tothevknpopnlarity  of  thetwo  first  Yalois, 
and  were  neariy  leading  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  convmsions  that  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom 
and  eciHiomyJcept  every  thing  at  rest 
during  his  reign,  though  the  taxes  were 
still  very  heavy.  But  the  seixure  of  his 
vast  accumulations  by  the  I>uke  of  Anjou, 
and  the  ill  foith  with  which  the  new  gov- 
ernment imposed  subsidies,  after  promis- 
ing thfiir  abolition,  provoked  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  sometunes  of  other  places, 
BeditioiM  to  repeated  seditions.  The  States 
mc  Fkiii.  General  not  onhr  compelled  the 
government  to  revoke  these  impositions 
and  restore  the  nation,  at  least  accerding 
to  the  language  of  edicts,  to  al]^  their  lib- 
erties, but,  with  less  wisdom,  i^ftised  to 
make  any  grant  of  money.  Indeed,  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  democraticai  freedom 
was  then  rising  in  those  classes  on  whom 
the  crown  and  nobility  had  so  long  tran^ 
ged.  An  example  was  held  out  by  Uie 
Flemings,  who,  sdways  tenacious  of  their 
privfleges,  because  conscious  of  their  abil- 
ity to  maintain  them,  were  engaged  in  a 
furious  conflict  with  Louis,  count  of  Flan- 
ders.   The  court  of  France  took  part  in 


this  war;*  and  after  obtaining  -a  decisive 
victory  over  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  Charles 
YI.  returned  to  chastise  those  of  Paris.f 
Unable  to  resist  the  royal  army,  the  city 
was  treated  as  the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its 
immunities  abridged;  its  most  active  lead- 
ers put  to  deaths  a  fine  of  uncommon 
severity  idnposed ;  and  the  taxes  renew- 
ed by  arbitrary  i»erof|ative.  But  the  peo- 
ple preserved  their  mdignation  for  a  fa- 
vourable moment ;  and  were  unfortunate- 
ly led  by  it,  when  rendered  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  others,  into  a  series  of 
crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  from  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond 
which  taxes  will  not  be  borne  without 
impatience,  when  they  I4>pear  to  be  call- 
ed for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable  for  a  sku- 
f  111  minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both 
these  respects.  But  the  stmg  of  taxation 
is  wastefulness.  What  high-spirited  man 
could  see  without  indignation  the  earn- 
ings of  his  labour,  yielded  ungrudgingly 
to  the  public  defence,  become  the  spoil 
of  parasites  and  peculators  t  It  is  this 
that  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  pubhc 
spirit;  and  those  statesmen  who  deean' 


The  Flmnith  rabeliioD,  which  oiigiiiatad  in  an 
attempt,  enggeeted  by  bed  edvieen  to  the  count,  to 
imiNMw  n  tax  npon  the  people  of  Ghent  without 


their  ccauent,  is  related  in  a  very  interettinff  m 
ner  by  FrouMart,  p.  ii.,  c.  37,  4m.,  who  equals  He- 
Todottts  in  simolictty,  tivelmeas,  axid  power  over  tlie 
heart  I  woidd  advise  the  histoiicaf  student  to  ac* 
quaint  himself  with  these  transactions,  sod  wiik 
the  correspondjnc  tusmlts  at  Parii.  They  are 
among  the  etemal  lessons  of  history ;  for  the  un- 
just encroachments  of  courts,  the  intemperate  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,ihe  ambition  of  desugognes, 
the  cruelty  of  vicious  factions,  will  never  cease  to 
have  their  parallels  and  their  analog ,  while  the 

aachievemenfs  of  distant  tuies  afod,  in 
no  instRiction,  and  can  hardly  occupy  too 
OUT  time  in  historical  studies.  The  pief- 
aeee  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volomss  of  the  Oraon- 
nances  des  Rois  de  France,  contain  more  aecorate 
information  as  to  the  Parisian  disturbances  than 
can  be  found  in  Froissart^ 

t  If  Charles  yi.  had  been  defeated  by  the  Flem. 
inga,  the  inannectioB  of  the  Paiisiana,  Froissart 
aay a,  would  have  sprsnd  over  France ;  touts  gentil- 
ksseet  noblesse  out  6t^  morte  et  pfvdoe  en  Fkunce ; 
nor  would  the  Jacquerie  have  ever  been  si  grande 
et  si  horrible,  c.  120.  To  the  ezsmpls  of  the  Gan- 
tcis  he  ascribes  the  tumnlte  which  broke  out  about 
the  same  time  in  England^as  well  as  in  Frttice.  c 
84.  The  Flemish  msoirectipo  wouU  probably 
have  had  woon  important  coneequencea,  if  it  had 
been  cordiallT  supported  by  the  C^gliah  govern* 
mefat  But  tne  danger  of  encouraging  that  demo* 
enticat  spirit  which  so  stiouhr.  leavened  the  com- 
mons of  fingknd,  mifht  JHstlvbe  deemed  by  Kifh, 
ard  If.'s  council  much  mora  than  a  coonteibalance 
to  the  advantage  of  distrassing  France.  When  too 
late,  some  attenmia  were  made,  and  the  Flemish 
towna  acfcnimledged  Richard  as  King  of  France  in 
Id84.-Rymer  t.vii,p.i48. 
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the  secttHty  of  govenuneiit  to  depend 
not  on  laws  and  armies,  but  on  the  moral 
SjTiupathies  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
will  vigilantly  goaird  against  even  the 
suspicion  of  prodigality.  In  the  presMit 
stage  of  society  it  is  impossible  to  cob- 
ceive  that  decree  of  misapplication  which 
existed  in  the  French  treasar]^  under 
Chiurles  VI.,  because  the  real  exigendilBS 
of  .the  state  could  never  again  be  so  in- 
considerable. Scarceh^  any  military  force 
was  kept  up;  and  the  produce  of  the 
grievous  impositions  then  levied  was 
chiefly  lavished  upon  the  royal  house- 
hold, or  plundered  by  the  officers  of  gov- 
emn[ient.*  This  nattiraHy  resulted  from 
the  peculiar  add  aflMcting  circumstances 
of  this  reifn.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  pre- 
tended to  be  entitled  by  the  late  kmg's 
appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitution 
of  France,  to  exercise  the  government 
as  regent  during  the  minority  ;t  but  this 


*  The  etpenfw  of  the  royal  houeehold,  which 
under  Charles  V.  were  94,000  Uvres,  amounted  in 
1412  to  450,000.— Villaret.  t.  iii.,  p.  243.  Yet  the 
king  was  so  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been 
pawned.  When  Moutago,  miniater  of  the  iiiian- 
eea,  was  anealed,  in  1409,  all  this  plate  was  foond 
QODcealedm  hia  house. 

t  It  has  always  been  an  unsettled  point,  whether 
the  presumptive  heir  is  entitled  to  the  regency  of 
France :  and,  if  he  be  ao  to  the  regency,  idiether 
tills  includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  person. 
The  particular  case  of  the  Duke  of  Anjov  is  aab- 
ject  to  a  considerable  apparent  difBculty.  Two 
mstraroenta  of  Chaiies  v .,  bearing  the  same  date 
of  October.  1374,  as  published  by  Dujioy  (Traits 
de  Hajorite  des  Rois,  p.  161  >,  are  plamly  irreconr 
cilable  with  each  other ;  the  former  giving  the 
exclusive  regency  to  the  Doke  of  Anjou,  reserving 
the  custodv  of  the  minor's  person  to  other  guar- 
dians ;  the  latter  conferring  not  only  this  custody, 
but  the  government  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  queen, 
and  on  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  with- 
out mentioDing  the  Duke  of  Anjou'aname.  Daniel 
calls  these  testamenU  of  Charles  V.,  whereas  they 
are  in  the  fbrm  of  letters  patent ;  and  supposes 
that  the  king  had  suppressed  both,  as  neither  party 
seems  to  have  availed  itaelf  of  their  authority  in 
the  discussions  that  took  place  after  the  king^ 
death.^Hist  de  France,  t  ni,  p.  6SS,  edit  1720.) 
Villaiet,  as  is  too  much  his  custom,  slides  over  the 
difficulty  without  notice.  Bat  If.  de  Br6quigny 
(H6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscimt,  t.  L,  p.  633)  ob- 
serves that  the  aecond  of  theae  instnuMDta,  as 
published  by  M.  S6oonsse,  in  the  Oidonnancea 
des  Rois,  t.  vi.,  p.  406,  diifiBrB  most  essentially  from 
that  in  Dopuy^and  contains  no  mention  whatever 
of  thA|govemment.  It  is  therefoie  eaaily  rsooii- 
efleabie  with  the  first,  that  oonftrs  the  regency  on 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  As  Dupuy  took  it  from  the 
same  sopive  as  86ccttsse,  namely,  the  Treaaor 
des  Ghartee,  a  strong  suspidoQ  of  wilfol  mteno- 
lation  fidls  upon  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  this 
posthumous  work,  printed  m  1656.  This  date 
will  readily  suggest  a  motive  for  sneh  an  inta^Ki* 
lation,  to  thoae  who  recollect  the  corcumetancea 
of  France  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  before; 
Anne  of  Austria  living  maintainsd  heraelf  in  poa- 
aession  of  a  testamentary  regency  againit  the  pre- 
sumptive heir. 


petiod,  wludi  iroidd  BHttmUy  b«  Tsry 
short,  a  law  of  Charlss  V.  haviog  fixed 
the  age  of  majority  at^thirteen,  was  stdl 
more  abridged  by  ooasent^  and  a&er  tha 
yoraig  momuch's  coronation,  he  waa 
cGnsidered  as  reigning  with  full  personak 
authority.  Astjcn,  Berry,  and  Burgimdy^ 
together  with  the  king's  natei»^  uncle, 
the  Diike  of  Bomrbon,  dirided  the  actual 
exercise  of  government.  ' 

The  fint  of  these  soon  undertook  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  to  possess  himself 
of  the  crown  of  Na^s,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was-  a  profuse  and  Toluptu- 
ousmaiL,  of  no  great  talents ;  thoujg^  his 
rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  hetween  stmgglmg  parties,  made 
him  rather  conspicuous  throughout  the 
revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  re- 
spectable of  the  king's  uncles,  the  Dnk* 
oif  Bourbon,  being  further  removed  frofloi 
the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unaesuming 
character,  took  a  less  active  part  than 
his  three  coadjutors.  Burgundy,  an  am« 
bitious  and  able  prince,  maintained  the 
ascendency,  until  Charles,  weary  of  a 
restraint  which  had  been  protracted  by 
his  uncles  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first 
vear  [A.  D.  1387],  voA  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands.  The  dukes  of  Burcundy 
and  Berry  retired  from  ciourt,  and  the 
administration  was  committed  to  a  dif- 
fer^it  set  of  m^  at  the  head  of  whom 
appeared  the  Constable  de  Clisson,a  sol- 
dier of  great  fione  in  the  English  wars. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  the  fa£l  of  the 
princes  by  whose  exactions  the);  had 
been  plundered;  but  the  new  ministera 
soon  rendered  themselves  odious  W  sim- 
ilar conduct.  The  fortune  of  Cusson* 
after  a  few  years'  favour,  amounted  to 
1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  sil- 
ver, to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation 
of  money,  to  tea  times  that  sum  at  pres- 
ent.* 

{A.  D.  1393.]  Charles  VI.  had  reigned 
five  years  from  Ins  minority,  DonDgMssM 
when  be  was  seized  with  a  ofcb^riosvi. 
derangement  of  intellect,  whidi  continu- 
ed, through  a  series  of  recoveries  and 
relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed  thirty 
yeara  in  aipiti3d)le  stale  of  sufierinff ,  iieg- 
Mcted  br  his  family,  particidaiiy  bv  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  oi  Ba* 
varia,  his  aue«D,  to  a  depee  which  ia 
havdly  credible.  The  ministera  were 
immediacy  disgraced;  the  princes  re* 
assumed  their  stations.  For  sevexal  years 
the  Duka  of  Burgundy  conducted  the 
govenunenft.  But  this  was  in  opposition 
to  a  fonnidable  rival,  Louim  dHke  of  Or- 
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leans,  thekmg^  lirother.  It  was  impoto- 
PamMor  ^^^  ^^^  ^  prince  so  near  to 
Bommir  the  throne,  fayoored  bjr  the 
aodCMMBi.  queen  peihaps  with  cnminai 
fondness,  and  by  the  people  on  aocoont 
of  his  external  graces,  should  not  ac- 
quire a  share  of  power.  He  succeeded 
at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  manage* 
ment  of  affairs ;  wherein  the  outrageous 
dissoluteness  of  his  conduct,  and  still 
more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  ren- 
dered him  altogether  odious.  The  Paris- 
ians compared  his  administiation  with 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  ftom 
that  time  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
€i  the  latter  and  his  familT,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  am> 
bition  of  these  princes  gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bmgundy, 
in  14M,  after  sevenU  Aictnations  of  suc- 
cess between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, by  no  means  left  his  party  without 
s  head.  Equally  binve  and  ambitions, 
but  for  mora  andadoua  and  unprincipled, 
his  aon  John,  surnamed  Sans^penr,  sus- 
tained the  same  oonteat.  A  recondliar 
tion  had  been,  however,  brought  about 
with  the  Duke  of  Orieans;  they  had 
sworn  reciprocal  friendship,  and  partici* 
pated,  as  was  the  custom,  in  onieir  to 
ronder  these  obligations  moro  solemn, 
in  the  same  communion.  In  the  midst 
MvdBroT  ^  ^toB  outward  harmony  [A. 
fbtiMwor  D.  1407],  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
^''''*^  waa  assassinated  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  After  a  shgfat  attempt  at  con- 
ceahnant.  Burgundy  avowed  and  boasted 
of  the  crime,  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
stigated, it  is  said,  by  somewhat  mote 
than  political  Jealousy.*  From  this  fatal 
moment  the  dissensions  of  the  royal  fam- 
i^  began  to  assume  the  connexion  of 
cnil  war.  The  queen,  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Orieans,  with  the  dukes  of  Ber- 
ry and  Bonri>on,  united  against  the  assas- 
SUL  But  he  possessed,  m  addition  to  his 
own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the  county 
of  FlanderB  as  lus  matennl  inheritance ; 
and  the  people  of  Paris,  who  hated  the 
Dokeof  Orleans,  readily  forgave,  or  ratln 
er  esulted  in,  his  murder.  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of 
tke  govMument  from  the  tertas  upon 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  per- 
mitted to  obtafai  pardon  at  Chartres,  a 
year  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  pres- 
ence, every  one  rose,  except  the  king, 

•  Oilem  ii  HiiltolMTelMMil«d  of  tk«  DntehM 

of  BrngUDdy's  £iT0Qr8.-*TiU.,  t.  zii,  p.  474.  Amol- 
gBd,wh*  wrote  abooiMglity  yews  afUrtlio  time, 
■eya,  yim  etiam  infimemtteetara  pnteOttsilt-^Na- 
tkeete  MaiMMitodhi  Boi,l  t^^  «!• 
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queen,  and  daqphin.  The  duke,  ^nP^Mch- 
mg  the  throne,  fell  on  his  knees;  whn 
a  lord,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel 
for  him,  addressed  the  king :  "  Sire,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  cousin  and  ser- 
vant, is  come  before  you,beinff  miormed 
that  he  has  incurred  your  di^eaauro  on 
account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to 
the  Duke  of  Orieans  your  brother,  for 
your  good  and  that  of  your  kingdom,  as 
he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  sh^  please 
you  to  hear  it;  and  therefore  requests 
you,  with  all  humility,  to  disnuss  your 
resentment  towards  him,  and  to  receive 
him  into  your  favour.*** 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the 
atonement  that  eould-be  extorted  for  the 
assassination  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
Mood.  [A.  D.  1410.]  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  aoon  obtidned 
the  management  of  ailhirs,  and  drove  his 
adversaries  from  the  capital.  The  prin- 
ces, headed  by  the  fatner-in-  eirowv 
law  of  the  young  Duke  of  Or-  Wiwmo  tie 
leana,  the  Gount  of  Armagnac,  F^iioa. 
from  whom  their  party  was  now  denomi- 
nated, raised  their  standard  against  bun ; 
and  the  north  of  France  was  rout  to 
pieces  by  a  protracted  civU  war,  in  which 
neither  party  scrapled  any  extremity  of 
pillage  or  massacre.  Several  times  peace 
was  made;  but  eadi  faction,  conscious 
of  their  own  inamceritv,  suspected  that 
of  their  adversaries.  The  king,  of  whose 
name  both  availed  themselves,  was  <»ily 
HI  some  doubtful  intervals  of  reason  ca- 
pable of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of 
either.  The  dauphin,  aware  of  the  tyr- 
anny which  the  two  parties  alternately 
exercised,  was  forced,  even  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  perpetuating  a  civil  war,  to 
balance  one  against  the  other,  and  per* 
mit  neither  to  be  wholly  subdued.  He 
gave  peace  to  the  Armagnacs  at  Aax- 
erre,  in  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  having  afterward  united  with  them 
against  this  prince  [A.  D.  1419],  and  car* 
ried  a  successful  war  into  Flanders,  hd 
disappointed  their  revenge  by  concluding 
with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras.    [A.  D.  1414.1 

This  dauphin,  and  his  next  brother,  (fied 
within  sixteen  months  of  each  other,  by 
which  the  rank  devolved  upon  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  the  king.  The  Count 
of  Armagnac,  now  Constable  of  France, 
retained  possession  of  the  government. 
But  his  severity  and  the  weight  of  tax- 
es revived  the  Buigundian  party  in  ._, 
Paris  [A.  D.  14171  which  a  rigid  ^'^• 
proscnptton  had  endeavoured  to  destroy. 
He  brought  on  his  head  the  implacable 
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hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not 
only  shut  out  from  public  affain,  but  dis- 
graced by  the  detection  of  her  gallant- 
ries. [A.  D.  1417.]  Notwithstanmng  her 
ancient  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
she  made  overtures  to  him,  and,  being 
delivered  by  his  troops  from  confinement, 
declared  herself  opeidy  on  his  side.  .  A 
few  obscure  persons  stole  the  city  keys, 
and  admitted  the  Burgundians  into  Pans. 
The  tumult  which  arose  showed  in  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  this  was  more  horribly  dis- 
played a  few  days  afterward,  when  the 
.  i«  populace,  rushing  to  the  prisons 
jiuM  MM,  j^  jy  j^jgj^  massacred  the  Con- 
stable d'Armagnac  and  his  partisans.  Be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  persons 
were  murdered  on  this  day,  which  has 
no  parallel  but  what  our  own  age  has 
witnessed,  in  the  massacre  perpetrated 
by  the  same  ferocious  populace  of  Paris, 
under  circumstances  nearly  similar.  [A. 
D.  1419.]  Not  long  afterward  an  agree- 
ment took  place  between  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  now  the  king's  per- 
son, as  well  as  the  capital,  in  his  hands, 
and  the  dauphin,  whose  party  was  enfee- 
bled by  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  lead- 
ers. This  reconciliation,  which  mutual 
interest  should  have  rendered  permanent, 
had  lasted  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
AtMMfiwtion  I^uk^  of  Burgundy  was  assas- 
of  tiM  Duke  of  sinated  at  an  interview  with 
Boriondy.  Charles,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  friends,  though  not 
perhaps  with  his  previous  knowledge.* 

*  There  are  three  suppositions  conceivable  to 
explain  this  impoitant  passage  in  history,  the  as- 
sassination of  John  Sans-peur.  1.  it  was  pretend- 
ed by  the  danphin*s  friends  at  the  time,  and  has 
been  maintained  more  lately  (St  Foiz,  Esnis  snr 
Palis,  t  ill,  p.  209,  edit.  1767),  that  he  had  pre- 
meditated the  murder  of  Charles,  and  that  his  own 
was  an  act  of  self-defence.  This  is,  I  think,  quite 
improbable ;  the  danphin  had  a  great  army  near 
the  spoL  while  the  duke  was  only  attended  by  five 
hnndred  men.  Yillaret  indeed,  and  8L  Foix.  in 
order  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
ffundy's  motives,  assert  that  Henry  T.  accused 
him  of  having  made  proposals  to  him  which  he 
could  not  accept  without  offending  Ood ;  and  con- 
jecture that  this  migfat  mean  the  assassination  of 
the  dauphin.  But  the  expressions  of  Henry  do 
not  relate  to  any  private  proposals  of  the  duke,  but 
to  demands  made  by  him  and  the  queen,  as  proxies 
lor  Charles  1U.,  in  conference  for  peace,  which  he 
says  he  could  nol  accept  vrithout  offimding  Ood 
and  contraveninR  his  own  lettere  patent.— (Rymer, 
t.  ix.,  p.  790.)  It  is  not,  however,  very  clear  what 
this  means.  2.  The  next  h3rpotnesis  is,  that  it 
was  the  deliberafte  act  of  Charies.  Bat  his  youth, 
his  feebleness  of  spirit,  and  especially  the  conster- 
nation into  whicn,  by  all  testimonies,  he  was 
thrown  by  the  event,  are  rather  adverse  to  this  ex- 
{Sanation.  3.  It  remains  only  to  conclude  that 
Tanegui  de  Chastel,  and  other  fiivourites  of  the 
danpun,  long  attadisd  to  the  OiImiis  ftctioo,  who 


From  whomsoever  the  cdme  proceeded, 
it  was  a  deed  ai  infatuation,  and  plunged 
France  afresh  into  a  sea  of  perils,  from 
which  the  unicm  of  these  factions  had 
just  afforded  a  hope  of  extricating  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  already  that 
the  English  war  had  almost  inuigMsor 
ceased  during  the  reigns  of  Frvaoh  pHimss 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV*  ^^^  k««»«^ 
The  former  of  these  was  attached  by  in* 
clination,  and  latteriy  by  marriage,  to  the 
court  of  France :  and  though  the  French 
government  showed  at  first  some  dispo- 
sition to  revenge  his  dethronement,  yet 
the  new  king's  success,  as  well  as  domes* 
tic  quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious 
renewal  of  the  war.  A  long  commereial 
connexion  had  mibeisted  between  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  when  they  became  sovereigns 
of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of 
Count  Louis,  in  1384,  were  studious  to 
preserve  by  separate  truces.*  They  act- 
ed  upon  the  same  pacific  policy  wbea 
their  interest  predommated  in  the  councils 
of  France.  Henry  had  even  a  negotia* 
tjon  pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eld- 
est son  with  a  princess  of  Burgnndy,t 
when  an  unexpected  proposal  from  we 
opposite  side  set  more  tempting  views 
before  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs,  press- 
ed hard  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  offer- 
ed, in  consideration  of  (mly  4000  troops, 
the  pay  of  which  the^r  would  themselves 
defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
Ouienne  and  Poitou.  Four  princes  of 
the  blood.  Berry,  Bouibon,  Orleans, 
and  Alen^on,  disgraced  their  names  "*^* 

Sr  signing  this  treaty.|  [A.  D.  1419.] 
enry  broke  off  his  alhance  with  Bur- 
gmdy,  and  sent  a  foree  into  France^ 
which  found,  on  its  arrival,  that  the  prin- 
ces had  made  a  separate  treaty,  without 
the  least  concern  for  their  English  allies. 
After  his  death,  Henry  Y.  engaged  for 
some  time  in  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  French  court,  where  the  Op* 
leans  party  now  prevailed,  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  even  secretly 
treated  at  the  same  time  for  a  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  France  (which 


justly  regarded  the  duke  as  an  in 
and  migbt  ouestion  his  ainoerity  or  their  own 
safety  if  he  snould  regain  the  ascendent,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  commit  an  act  of  re- 
taliatKm,  less  criminal,  but  not  less  ruinous  in  iu 


Etymer,  t  riii,  p.  611.    YiUaret,  t  ziL,  p.  174. 
t  Idem,  t.  Tiii.,  p.  7S1. 
X  Rymer,  L  nil,  pp.  TSG,  737, 738.  ,     , 
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to  hanre  been  his  faTOorito,  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately his  successful,  project),  and  with 
i  daughter  of  the  duke ;  a  du|^city  not 
creditable  to  his  memory  * '  But  Henry^i 
ambition,  which  aimed  at  the  highest 
quany,  was  not  Iqng  fettered  by  nego* 
tiation ;  and  indeed  his  proposals  of  mar- 
rying Catharine  were  coupled  with  such 
exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwith- 
standing all  her  weakness,  could  not  ad- 
mit; though  she  would  have  ceded  Gni- 
enne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the 
,„^.^  ^  princess.t  [A.  D.  1415.]  He 
I  by     mvaded  Normandy,  took  Har- 


f  ^*     ileur,  and  won  the  great  battle 
of  Azinoourt  on  his  march  to  Calais.^  - 

The  Hower  of  French  chivalry  was 
mowed  down  in  this  fatal  day,  but  espe- 
cially the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met 
with  death  or  captivity.  Bursundy  had 
still  suffered  nothing;  bat  a  clandestine 
negotiation  had  secured  the  duke's  neu- 
txuity,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Azinconrt :  when,  by  a 
secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  his  own  obligation  to  do 
him  homage,  though  its  performance  was 
to  be  suspended  till  Henry  should  be- 
come master  of  a  considerable  part  of 
tiie  kingdom.^  In  a  second  invasion 
the  English  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Normandy;  and  this,  in  all  subsequent 
negotiations  for  peace  during  the  life 
of  Henry,  he  would  never  consent  to 
relinquish.  After  several  conferences, 
which  his  demands  rendered  abortive, 
the  French  court  at  length  consented  to 
add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in 
the  peace  at  Bretigni  ;||  and  the  treaty, 

♦  Rrmer,  t  ix.,  p.  13S. 

t  Tne  terms  required  by  Henry's  ambasndon  hi 
1415,  "were  the  erown  of  France ;  or,  at  lewt,  re- 
aonriuff  Henry's  lights  to  that,  l^oniHaKly,  Toa« 
niDOylfeine,  Gnieane,  with  thehomsfe  of  Biit- 
any  aind  Flandeis.  The  French  offered  Guienne 
ana  Saintonge,  and  a  dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns 
for  Catharine.  The  Engbsh  demanded  3|000,000. 
— Bymer,  t  is.,  p.  SIS. 

t  The  Eogbah  army  at  Asneoort  was  probably 
of  not  more  than  15,000  men ;  IheFVench  were,  at 
the  least,  50,000,  and  by  some  comnutations  mnch 
more  nmneroos.  They  lost  10,000  Killed,  of  whom 
9000  were  knif^hts  orgentlemen.  Almost  as  many 
were  made  prisoners.  The  English,  accordmff  to 
Monstrelet,  lost  1000  men;  bat  their  own  his- 
torians reduce  this  to  a  Terr  small  nnmber.  It  is 
cnrioos  that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  who  advised  the 
Frsnch  to  arpid  an  action,  had  been  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers  fifty-nme  years  befi>re.-^TiU.,  t  ziiL, 
p.  359. 

^  Compare  Rymer,  t  ix.,  p.  34,  13S,  304,  394. 
The  last  reference  is  to  the  treaty  of  Calais. 

|Rym.,tiz.,p.en,7BSL  Notuag  caa  be  more 


though  labourinff  under  some  dificulties, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  completed, 
when  the  Duke  of  Burgumily  [A.  _ ,    „ 
D.  1419],  for  reasons  unexplain-  ^^  "' 
ed,  suddenly  came  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  dauphin.    This  event,  which 
must  have  been  intended  adversely  to 
Henry,  would  probably  have  broken  off 
all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it 
had  not  been  speedily  followed  by  one 
still  more  surmsing,  ihe  assassi-  ^^ 
nation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ^^ 
at  Montereau. 

An  act  of  treachery  so  cmparently  un- 
provoked, inflamed  the  mmds  of  that 
powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to 
the  duke  as  their  leader  and  patron. 
The  city  of  Paris  especially  abjured  at 
once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  author 
of  the  murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  crown.  A  solemn  oath  was  taken 
by  all  ranks  to  revenue  the  crime;  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  tte  pariiament^  vy- 
ing with  the  populace  in  their  invec- 
tives against  Chailes,  whom  they  now 
styled  only  pretended  (soi-disant)  dau- 

Shin.  Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
uke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
much  of  the  ability  of  his  father,  did  not 
inherit  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by  a 
pardonable  excess  of  fllial  resentment  to 
ally  himself  with  the  King  of  England. 
These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  concumng  with  the 
imbecili^  of  Charies  YI.,  and  the  ran- 
cour of  Isabel  towards  her  son,  Tnsty  or 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  This  Troyas. 
compact,  signed  by  the  oueen  •■•^»  **** 
and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  unconscious  id- 
iocy, stipulated  that  Henry  V.,  upon  hia 
marria^  with  Catharine,  should  become 
inunediately  regent  of  France,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  succeed  to  the 
kingdom,  in  exclusion  not  only  of  the 
dauphin,  but  of  all  the  roval  faauly.*  It 
is  unnecessaiy  to  remari  that  these  fla- 
gitious provisions  were  absolutely  inval- 
id.   But  they  had  at  the  time  the  atrong 


insolent  than  the  tone  of  Henry's  instniotiona  to 
his  commissioners,  p>  688. 

*  Asifthronghshameonaoeoantofwhatwasto 
follow,  the  first  articles  contain  petty  stipulations 
about  the  dower  oi  Catharine.  The  sixth  givea 
the  kingdom  of  France,  after  Charles's  decease,  to 
Henry  snd  his  heirs.  The  seventh  concedes  the 
immediate  regency.  Henry  kepi  Norraaiidy  by 
rig^t  of  conquest,  not  in  Tirtne  of  any  stipulation 
m  the  trsaty,  which  he  was  too  proud  to  admit. 
The  treaty  of  Troyes  was  confirmed  by  the  Statea 
(General,  or  rather  by  a  paitial  conrention  which 
aasomed  the  name,  in  December.  14S0.— Rym.,  t  z., 
pw  aa  The  parliament  of  England  did  tbs  same. 
-Id., p.  no.  It  is  pxintedattuU length bjVilU. 
iet,t«v.,p.Sl 
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sanotioR  of  force;  and  Heniymif lit  plan* 
flibly  flatteor  himself  with  ahc^e  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  usurpation  as  finuly  in 
France  as  his  father's  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. What  neither  the  comprehensive 
Eolicy  of  Edwiurd  III.,  the  energy  of  the 
lack  Prince,  the  valour  of  their  Knolly- 
ses  and  Chandoses,  nor  his  own  victories 
could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  court  his  ambi- 
tion. During  two  years  that  Henry  lived 
after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  governed 
the  Aorth  of  France  with  unlimited  au- 
thority in  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  The 
latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a  few 
weeks ;  and  the  infant  Henry  VL  was 
immediately  proclaimed  King  of  France 
and  England,  under  the  regency  of  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Notwithstai^ing  the  disadvantage  of  a 
Stat«or  minority,  the  English  cause 
SwicaattiM  was  less  wealLened  by  the 
■eceMiMi^  death  of  Henry  than  might 
^*"»«"  ^-  have  been  expected.  [A.  D. 
1433.]  The  Duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his 
brother  in  faults  as  well  as  virtues ;  in  his 
haughtiness  and  arbitnury  temper,  as  in  his 
energy  and  address.  At  the  accession  of 
Charles  YIL,  the  usurper  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
Fiance,  except  a  few  fortresses,  by  most 
of  Guienne,  and  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy. [A.  D.  1423.1  The  Duke  of  Brit- 
any  soon  afterward  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  but  changed  his  party  again  sev- 
eral times  within  a  few  years.  The  cen- 
tral provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poitou, 
and  Dauphin^,  were  faithful  to  the  king. 
For  some  years  the  war  continued  without 
any  decisive  result ;  but  the  balance  waa 
clearly  swayed  in  favour  of  Engbuid. 
CtuM  of  ^^  *^  ^*  ^®  "^^  difficult  to  a»- 
tiM  coooM  sign  several  causes.  The  ani- 
«»rtiie  EQg.  mosity  of  the  Parisians  and  the 
^^'  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  the 

Annagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled 
in  the  former  with  dread  of  the  king^s  re- 
turn, whom  they  Judffed  themselves  to 
have  inexpiably  offended.  The  war  had 
bro«u[fat  forward  siHne  aocompUahed  com- 
manders in  the  English  army;  surpas- 
sing, not  indeed  in  valour  and  enterprise, 
but  in  military  skill,  any  whom  France 
could  oppose  to  them.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  himself,  were  Warwick,  Salis- 
bury, and  Talbot.  Their  troops,  too, 
were  still  very  superior  to  the  French. 
But  this,  we  must  m  candour  allow,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  groat  degree  Arom  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  raised.  The  war 
was  so  popular  in  England,  that  it  waa 


easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  re* 
cnuts,*  uid  their  high  pay  allured  men 
of  respectable  condition  to  the  service. 
We  find  in  Rymer  a  contract  of  the  Eaii 
of  Salisbury  to  supply  a  body  of  troops, 
receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man 
at  arms,  and  aixpence  for  each  aicher.f 
This  is  perhaps  equal  to  fifteen  times  the 
sum  at  our  present  value  of  money. 
They  were  bound  indeed  to  fiimish  their 
own  equipments  and  horses.  But  France 
was  totally  exhausted  by  her  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray 
the  expenses  even  of  the  small  force 
which  defended  the  wreck  of  the  monar- 
chy. Charles  YII.  lived  in  the  utmost 
poverty  at  Bourges.t  The  nobility  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatal  slaugh* 
ter  of  Azincourt,  and  the  infantry,  com-^ 
posed  of  peasants  or  burgesses,  which 
bad  made  their  army  so  numerous  upon 
that  day,  whether  from  inability  to  com- 
pel their  services,  or  experience  of  their 
inefiicaoy,  were  never  called  into  the 
field.  It  became  almost  entirely  a  war 
of  partisans.  Every  town  in  Picardy, 
Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the  eon* 
test  might  be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress ; 
and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  these  gar- 
risons, the  valour  of  both  nations  waa 
called  into  constant  exercise.  This  mode 
of  warfare  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it  gradually 
improved  her  troops,  and  flushed  them 
with  petty  successes.  But  what  piinci- 
pally  led  to  its  adoption  was  the  Ucenso 
and  insubordination  of  the  royalists,  who* 
receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and 
thought  that,  provided  they  acted  against 
the  English  and  Burgundians,  they  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  points  of  attack. 
Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the 
weakness  of  France,  than  the  high  terms 
by  which  Charles  VII.  was  content  to 
purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries.  The  Earl  of  Buchan 
was  made  constable ;  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las had  the  dutchy  of  Touraine,  with  a 
new  title,  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. At  a  subsequent  time,  Charles  of- 
fered the  province  of  Saintonge  to  Jaaies 
I.  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These  Scots 
fought  bravely  for  France,  though  unsuc- 

*  MoDStrelet,  part  i.,  t  308. 

t  Rym.,  t.  z.,  ]K  392.  Thii  contract  wis  for  SOQ 
men  at  anna,  including  six  bannerets,  and  thirty- 
four  bacheloFB;  and  tot  1700  arcbera;  bien  et 
suffiaamment  montez,  armez,  et  airaiez  comme  a 
lears  estate  appartient.  The  pay  was,  for  the  earl, 
Gt.  &2.  a  day ;  for  a  bannerot,  4f . ;  lor  a  bachelor, 
2«. :  for  etery  other  man  at  arms,  U. ;  and  for 
each  archer,  ScL  Axtillary^nsa  wsis  paid  higher 
than  men  at  aims. 
,     X  Villaiet,  t.  lif^  p.  308» 
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oeasAdly,  «l  Creraat  and  Veneoil;  but 
it  must  b«  owned  they  set  a  sufficient 
Yalne  upon  their  serrice.  Under  all 
these  disadvantaffes,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  chaige  the  French  nation  with  any  in* 
feiiority  of  courage,  eren  in  the  most 
unfortunate  periods  of  this  war.  Though 
frequently  panio-etnick  in  the  ield  of  bat- 
tle, they  stood  sieges  of  their  walied  towns 
with  matchless  spirit  and  endurance.  Per^ 
haps  some  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  French  commonalty 
during  the  £nglish  invasion,  and  the 
Spanmrds  of  the  late  peninsular  war. 
But  to  the  exertions  of  those  brsTe 
noUes  who  restored  the  monarchy  of 
Chailea  VII.,  Spain  has  aflbrded  no  ade- 
ifuate  paralieL 

It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of 
eharaetw  Charles  VII.  that  his  enemies 
•rctaiiM  found  theirchief advantage.  This 
^°>  prince  is  one  of  the  few  whose 
diavaeter  has  been  improved  by  prosper- 
i^.  During  the  calamitous  morning  of 
his  reign,  he  shrunk  from  fironting  the 
storm,  and  strove  to  forget  himself  in 
pleasure.  Though  brave,  he  was  never 
seen  in  war;  though  intelligent,  he  was 
governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had 
committed  the  assassination  at  Monte- 
rean  nad&t  Ins  eyes  were  his  first  favour- 
ites; as  if  he  had  determined  to  avoid 
the  only  measure  through  which  he  could 
hope  for  better  success,  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Count 
de  Richemont  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  who  became  afterward  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  his  throne,  consented 
to  renounce  the  English  alliance,  and  ac- 
cept the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition 
that  these  favourites  shouki  quit  the 
court.  [A.  D.  1424.]  Two  others,  who 
succesaively  gained  a  similar  influence 
over  Charles,  Richemont  publicly  caused 
to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  king  that 
It  waa  for  his  own  and  the  public  good. 
Such  was  the  debasement  of  morals  and 
^vemment  which  twenty  years  of  civil 
war  had  produced!  Another  favourite, 
La  Tiemouille,  took  the  dangerous  ofiice, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his 
influence  against  Richemont,  who  for 
«ome  years  lived  on  his  own  domains, 
rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend, 
though  he  never  lost  his  attachment  to 
the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  ns,  that  with 
all  these  advantages  the  regent  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  almost  completed  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire, 
m^ft  flf  when  he  invested  Orleans  in  1438. 
^^••"■.  If  tjjiB  city  had  fallen,  the  central 
psovineei^whiehweielMalttniiahedwith 


defensible  places,  would  hav^  lain  opea 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles 
VII.  in  despair  was  about  to  retire  into 
Dauphin^.  At  this  time  his  affairs  were 
restored  by  one  of  the  most  marvellooa 
revolutions  in  history.  A  country  giil 
overthrew  the  power  of  £ng*  ,  ^  ^ 
land.  We  cannot  pretend  to  J<*n«'^- 
explain  the  surprismg  story  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans ;  for,  however  easy  it  may  be 
to  suppose  that  a  heated  and  enthusiastio 
imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it 
is  a  much  greater  problem  to  account  for 
the  credit  they  ob&ined,  and  for  the  suc- 
cess that  attended  her.  Nor  will  thia  be 
solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  conc^led 
stratagem;  which,  if  we  do  not  judge  al- 
together from  events,  must  appear  liable 
to  ao  many  chances  of  failure,  that  it 
could  not  have  suggested  itself  to  any  ra* 
tional  person.  However,it  is  certain  that 
the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the 
tide  of  war,  which  from  that  moment 
flowed  without  interruption  in  Charles's 
favour.  A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled 
the  sinews  of  the  English.  They  hunc 
back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted 
ftom  the  army,  through  fear  of  the  incan- 
tations,  by  whieh  alone  they  conceived  so 
extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed.*  As 
men  always  make  sure  of  Providence 
for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune 
appeared  to  result  from  preternatural 
causes  was  at  once  ascribed  to  infernal 
enemies ;  and  such  bigotiy  may  be  plead- 
ed as  an  excuse,  though  a  very  miserable 
one,  for  the  deteetaUe  murder  of  this 
heroine.f 

The  spirit  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  roused 
did  not  subside.  France  recovered  con* 
fidence  in  her  own  strength,  which  had 
been  chilled  by  a  long  course  of  adverse 
fortune.    The  king,  too,  shook  off  his  in^ 

*  Rym.,  t  z.,  p.  458^72.  This,  howerer,  is  eon- 
jectnn;  ior  tfaecaiweofUiflircleMitioiiifiiotiiieii- 
tioiMd  in  these  proelamatioiie,  though  Rnner  hae 
prfDteditintlwirtitle.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
•peaks  of  the  turn  of  saooess  ts  sstonishing,  and 
doe  only,  to  the  aaperstitiotta  fear  which  the  fing- 
liah  had  ooneeited  of  a  femaJe  maairisn  —Rymer, 
t.  z.,  p.  40& 

tM.de  TAveidj,  to  whom  we  owe  the  copious 
aecoant  of  the  proceedings  against  Joan  of  Arc,  as 
well  as  those  which  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  or- 
der to  raecind  the  former,  contained  in  the  third 
▼olume  of  Notices  des  Mannsciits  du  Roi,  has  just- 
ly made  this  rBmark.  which  is  founded  on  the  ea^ 
gemess  shown  by  the  university  of  Paris  in  the 
proeectttion,  and  on  its  being  conducted  before  an 
aaquisitor ;  a  circumstance  exceedingly  remarkable 
in  the  eocleaiastical  history  of  France.  But  anoth- 
er material  obserration  arises  out  of  tbis.  The 
maid  was  pursued  with  pecoUar  bitterness  by  her 
coontrymen  of  the  £nglish,  or  rather  Borgundiaa, 
fiu:tk»;  a  prooC  that,  in  1430,  their  aoimoaitf 
Mdast  Chiriis  VIL  wts  stitt  aideiit 
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The  kinff  dolence,*  and  permitted  Riche- 
Niri0f M  hi*  mont  to  exclude  his  unworthy 
•^""^  favourites  from  the  court.  This 
led  to  a  yerj  important  consequence. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  alliance 
with  England  had  been  only  the  fruit  of 
indignation  at  his  father's  murder,  fell  nat- 
urally, as  that  passion  wore  out,  into  smi- 
timents  more  congenial  to  his  birth  and 
interests.  A  prince  ofthe  house  of  Capet 
could  not  willingly  see  the  inheritance 
of  his  ancestors  transferred  to  a  stranger. 
And  he  had  met  with  provocation  both 
from  the  recent  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
eester,  who,  m  contempt  of  all  policy  and 
justice,  had  endeavoured,  by  an  invalid 
marriage  with  Jacaueline,  countess  of 
Hainault  and  Holland,  to  obtain  provinces 
which  Buignndy  designed  for  himself. 
Yet  the  union  of  his  sister  with  Bedford, 
the  obligations  bnr  which  he  was  bound, 
and,  most  of  all,  die  favour  shown  by 
•nd  Is  noon-  Charles  VIL  to  the  assassins  of 
died  to  tbe  his  father,  kept  him  for  many 

*  It  is  a  canent  piece  of  histoiy,  that  Ames  80- 
rel,  mistress  of  Charles  VII.,  had  the  merit  of  dis- 
suading him  from  nving  up  the  kiugdom  as  lost, 
at  the  time  wbeu  Orleans  wss  besieged  in  1428. 
Mezeray,  Daniel,  Villaret,  and,  I  believe,  every  oth- 
er modem  historian,  have  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance: and  some  of  them,  among  whom  is  Hume, 
with  the  addition,  that  Agnes  threatened  to  leave 
the  court  of  Charles  far  that  of  Henry,  affinning 
that  she  vras  bom  to  he  ihe  mistress  of  a  great 
king.  The  latter  part  of  this  tale  is  evidently  a 
febncation,  Henry  vl.  being  at  the  time  a  child  of 
seven  years  old.  But  I  have,  to  say  the  least,  great 
doubu  of  tbe  main  story.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
contemporary  writers.  On  the  contrary,  what  they 
say  of  Agnes  leads  me  to  think  the  dates  incompat- 
ibfe.  Agnes  died  (in  childbed,  ss  some  say)  in 
1450 ;  twenty-two  years  after  the  siege  of  Orleans. 
M onstrelet  says  that  she  had  been  abootfive  yeaisin 
the  service  of  the  queen ;  snd  the  king  taking  pleas- 
ure in  her  liveliness  and  wit,  common  &me  had 
spresd  abroad  that  she  lived  m  concubinage  with 
lum.  She  certainly  had  a  child,  and  was  willing 
that  it  Should  be  thought  the  kiag's ;  but  he  always 
denied  it,  et  le  pouvoit  Men  avoir  emprunt^  ailleurs. 
— Pt.  iii.,  f.  25.  Olivier  de  la  Maiehe,  another 
contemporary,  who  lived  in  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
says,  about  the  year  1444,  le  Roy  avoift  nouvelle- 
ment  esl^vi  une  pauwe  demoiselle,  gentifemi 
nommfo  Agnes  Betel,  ei  mis  en  tel  triumphe  et 
pou  voir,  que  son  eetsi  estoit  a  comparer  auz  grandes 
princesses  de  Royaume,  et  certes  c'estoit  une  dee 
plus  beUes  fsmmes  que  je  vey  oncqoes,  et  fit  en  sa 
quality  beaucoup  an  Royaume  de  Frsnce.  Elle 
avancoit  devers  le  Roy  Junes  gens  d'armes,  et  gen- 
tils  compaignotts,  et  dont  le  Roy  depuis  fut  bien 
servy.— La  Marche. «  M^m.  Hist,  t  viiL,  p.  145. 
Du  Cleroq,  whoee  memoin  #ere  first  published  in 
the  ssme  colleetion,  says,  that  Agnes  mourut  par 
poison  moult  jeune.~4b.,  i.  4riiL.  p.  410.  And  Ihe 
continuator  of  Monstielet,  probsoiy  John  Chartier, 
speaks  of  the  youth  snd  beauty  of  Aanes,  which 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  woman  in  France,  and 
of  the  favour  shownher  by  the  king,  which  so  much 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  dauphin,  on  his  moth- 
er's aceoont,  that  he  wassospected  ofhaving  caosed 


years  on  the  Eiifflish  side,  al-  Daks  or 
though  rendering  it  less  and  less  Burguady. 
assistance.  But  at  length  he  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Arras,  the  tenns  of  which  he  dic« 
tated  rather  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  sub- 
ject negotiating  with  his  sovereign.  [A.  D. 
1435.]  Charles,  however,  refused  nothing 
for  such  an  end ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  Buigundians  were  ranged  with  the 
French  against  their  old  allies  of  England. 
It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  aban- 
don those  magnificent  projects  inpouev  sr 
of  conqueiing  France,  which  «haEi»iitah. 
temporary  circumstances  alone  had  seem- 
ed to  render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  nat- 
ural effect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of 
war  to  render  a  people  insensible  to  its 
gradual  change,  the  English  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  their  affairs 
were  irretrievably  declining.  Hence 
they  rejected  the  offer  of  Normandy  and 
Gmenne,  subject  to  the  feudal  supenority 
of  France,  which  was  made  to  them  at 
the  congress  of  Arras  ;*  and  some  years 


her  to  be  poisoned.^FoL  08.  The  ssme  vrriler  af- 
firms of  Charles  Vli.  that  he  was,  before  tbe  peaoe 
of  Arras,  de  moult  belle  vie  et  devote ;  but  after- 
ward enlaidit  sa  vie  de  tenir  malles  femmes  en 
son  hostel,  dec.,  fol.  86. 
It  is  for  the  reader  to  judse  how  £ur  these  pasta* 

S  render  it  improbable  ttiat  Agnes  Sonii  was 
mistress  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  siete  of  Orleans 
in  1428,  and,  consequently,- whether  she  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  which  she  hu  received,  of  being  in- 
stmmental  in  the  dehverance  of  France.  The  tra- 
dition, however,  is  as  sncient  ss  Francis  I.,  who 
made  in  her  honour  a  quatrain  which  is  well  known. 
This  probably  may  have  brou^t  the  story  more 
into  vogue,  and  led  Mezeray,  who  was  not  very 
critical,  to  insert  it  in  his  history,  from  which  it  hss 
passed  to  hia  followers.  Its  ongin  was  apparsntly 
the  popular  cha  acter  of  Agnea.  She  was  the  NeQ 
Owyn  of  France ;  and  jusuy  beloved,  not  only  for 
her  charity  and  courtesy,  but  for  bringing  forward 
men  of  merit,  and  turmng  her  influJence,  a  virtue 
very  rare  in  her  class,  towards  the  public  intereet. 
FVom  thence  it  was  natural  to  bostow  upon  her,  m 
sAer-times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  to  hsr  chancier, 
but  which  an  accurate  observation  of  ^dates  seems 
to  render  impossible.  But  whatever  honour  I  am 
compelled  to  detract  from  Agnes  Sorel,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  transfer  undiminished  to  a  mors  unblemish- 
ed female,  the  injured  oueen  of  Charles  VII.,  Msry 
of  Anjou,  who  has  hitherto  only  shsred  vrith  the 
usurper  of  her  rightsthe  credit  of  awalLening  Charles 
from  his  lethargy.  Though  I  do  not  know  on  what 
foundation  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
true,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sex,  let  it  pass  undis- 
puted. 

•  ViUsrst  says,  Les  pl^nipoteatisires  de  Charles 
offVirent  la  cession  de  la  Normandie  et  de  la  Gui- 
enne  ea  tofnU  jmpniUi  ««>»  ^  dcnot  dt  Vkommof  A 
ia  eoarofinc,  t.  xv.,  p.  174.  But  he  doeo  not  quota 
his  suthority,  snd  1 4o  not  like  to  rely  on  an  histo- 
rian not  eminent  for  accuracy  in  fact,  or  predsion  in 
language.  If  his  expression  is  correct,  the  French 
must  lutve  given  up  the  feudal  appeal,  or  mMit, 
which  had  been  the  great  point  in  diiq>ute  between 
Edward  III.  and  Cnarlee  V.,  preserving  onl3r  a 
yr  jwrngnsw,  ••  It  was  caUedy  which  im- 
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aitenraid,  when  Paris,  with  the  a4|aceiit 
pzoTinces,  had  been  lost,  the  English  am- 
baaaadors,  though  empowered  by  their 
private  instructions  to  relax,  stood  upon 
demands  quite  diroroportionate  to  the  ac- 
mal  position  of  affiiirs.*  As  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  odious  even  in  that  part 
of  France  which  had  acknowledged  to 
Henry  ;f  and  when  the  Duke  of  Buigundy 
dooorted  their  side,  Paris  and  every  other 
city  were  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
A  feeble  monarchv  and  a  selfish  XM>uncil 
TIM7I0W  completed  their  ruin:  theneces- 
■u  their  sary  subsidies  were  raised  with 
"«i~^  difficulty  [A.  D.  1449],  and,  when 
raised,  misapphed.  It  is  a  proof  of 
the  exfaaaatUm  of  France,  that  Charies 
was  unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce 
Normandy  or  Gaienne,  which  were  so 
ill  provided/or  defence.}  At  last  he 
came  with  celiocted  strength  to  the  con- 
test, and,  breaking  an  armistice  upon 
alight  pretenoea,  within  two  yaars  over- 
whelmed the  English  sarrisons  in  each 
ef  these  provinces,  ill  the  inheritance 
of  Hennr  II.  and  Eleanor,  all  the  con- 
qoests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  ex- 
cept Calais  and  a  small  adjacent  district, 
were  irrecoverably  torn  Xrom  the  crown 
of  England.  A  barren  title,  that  idle  tro- 
phy of  disappointed  ambition,  was  pre- 
served, with  atrange  obstinacy,  to  our 
own  age. 

In  these  second  Enfflish  wars,  we  find 
coDditkA  liUle  left  of  that  generous  feel- 
S^ri'*?  ing  which  had,  in  general,  dis- 
mnS&Eo-  tin^shed  the  contemporaries 
titahwm.  of  Edward  III.  The  very  vir- 
tues which  a  state  of  hostility  promotes 
are  not  proof  against  its  long  continuance, 
and  suiK  at  last  into  brutal  fierceness. 
Revenge  and  fear  excited  the  two  fac- 
tions of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all 
akocioua  actions.  The  troops  serving 
under  psrtisans  on  detached  expeditions, 
accordmg  to  the  system  of  the  war,  lived 
at  free  ooarteis  on  the  people.  The  his- 
tories of  the  time  are  full  of  their  outrages, 
from  which,  as  is  the  conunon  case,  the 
unprotected   peasantry  most   suffered.^ 


plied  no  tctcui  «iipreiiiaiey.  tfonstfelet  Mys  onlj, 
que  per  certeinet  coDdickxifl  lay  eeroient  accoidMe 
les  Migneories  de  Onienne  et  Normandie. 

*  See  the  instractions  given  to  the  English  ne- 
fotiatoct  in  1439,  at  length,  in  Bymer,  t.  z.,  p.  724. 

t  VUlaret,  t  xiv.,  p.  448. 

t  Amelgard,  from  wfaoee  nnpablished  memoin 
of  Charles  VIi.  and  Louis  XI.  some  valuable  ex- 
tracts  are  made  in  the  Notices  des  Mannscrits,  1 1., 
p.  403,  attribates  the  delay  in  recovering  Norman- 
dy solely  to  the  king's  slothAilness  and  sensnatity. 
In  fact,  the  people  of  that  province  rose  upon  the 
£ngiishj  ana  almost  emancipated  themselves,  widi 
little  aid  from  Charles. 

^MoQstnlet,  passim.    A  loof  msliicd  eom- 


Kven  those  laws  of  war,  which  the  cour- 
teous sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enjoin- 
ed, were  disregarded  by  a  merciless  fuiy. 
Garrisons  surrendering  after  a  brave  de- 
fence were  put  to  death.  Instances  of 
this  are  very  frequent.  Henry  V.  ex- 
oepta  Alain  Blancnanl,  a  citizen  who  had 
ditmguished  himself  during  the  siege, 
from  the  capitulation  of  Souen,  and  or- 
ders him  to  execution.  At  the  taking  of 
a  tOMm  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxem- 
buig,  the  Burgundian  general,  stipulatea 
that  every  fourth  and  aixth  man  should 
be  at  his  discretion ;  which  he  exercises 
by  causimr  them  all  to  be  handed.*  Four 
hundred  £nffhsh  from  Pontoise,  stormed 
bv  Charles  VII.,  in  1441,  are  paraded  in 
chains  and  naked  through  the  streeu  of 
Paris,  and  thrown  alterward  into  the 
Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but 
be  ascribed  to  the  king.f  . 
At  the  expulsion  of  the  Bo^Iish,  France 

emerged  from  the  chaos  with  ,!, > 

an  altered  character  and  new  mulii^ 
features  of  government.  The  2$;*;^^ 
royal  authority  and  supreme  ^^*""'*"^^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  sarliament  were  uni« 
versaUy  reoognisea.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency   towards  insubordination  left 


plaint  ef  the  people  ef  Fmnoe,  cuiioDs  as  a  speol- 
men  of  veiaiaeation,  m  well  as  a  testimony  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  lane,  may  he  found  in  this  his- 


torian.—Part  L,  foL  321.  Notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  the  French  and  Bargundtans  made 
continual  incursions  upon  each  other's  frtmtiera, 
especiaUy  about  Laen  and  in  the  Tennandois. 
80  that  the  people  had  no  help,  says  Moostrslet, 
si  noo  de  ciier  miserablement  a  Dieu  leur  createur 
▼eogeance ;  et  que  pis  estoit,  quand  ils  obtenoient 
aucun  sanf-conduit  d*socuns  capitaines  ]>eu  en  es- 
toit entretenu,  mesmenMnt  tont  d'anoarti.— Pt  ii., 
t  139.  Those  pillagers  were  caUecf  ficorchenn, 
becanse  they  stripped  the  people  of  their  shirts. 
And  this  name  superseded  that  of  Armagnacs,  by 
which  one  side  had  hitherto  been  known.  Even 
Xaintrailles  and  La  Hire,  two  of  tbe  braveet  cham^ 
pions  of  Fiance,  were  disgraced  by  these  hairils 
of  oQtrage.— Ibid.«  fol  144,  IdO,  17&.  OUt.  de  U 
Marche,  in  CoUectdes  M^moires,  t.  viii.,  p.  25 ;  t. 
T.,  p.  323. 

Pour  la  pYupart,  says  Villaret,  se  frire  gverrier, 
ou  ToleuT  de  giaiids  cbeains,  signifiait  la  mAam 


*  MoBstielet,  part  ii,  £  79.  This  John  of  Lux- 
eodburg,  count  cle  Ligny,  was  a  di8tini;uished  cap- 
tain on  the  Bur8[undian  side,  snd  for  a  long  time 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Arras.  He 
dissneed  himself  by  tflwmg  up  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  his  prisoner  Joan  of  Arc  for  10,000  franca 
The  ftmoos  Count  of  St  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and 
inherited  hia  great  possessions  in  the  county  of 
Yermandflis.  Monstrolet  relates  a  singulsr  proof 
of  the  good  education  which  his  unde  gave  hun. 
Some  prisoners  having  been  made  in  an  engage- 
ment, si  iut  le  jeune  Comto  de  St  Pol  mis  en  ^ye 
de  guerre;  car  le  Comte  de  Ligny  son  oncle  Jut 
en  foit  oocira  aucuns,  le  quel  y  prenoit  grand  plto^ 
siiv  part  Ii.,  fol  95. 

tyiUarit,t3rr.,p.337. 
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unoitf  the  great  nobility/  arising  in  part 
from^e  remains  of  old  feudal  privileges, 
bnt  still  more  from  that  lax  administra- 
tion, which,  in  the  convulsive  struggles 
of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail. 
In  the  south  were  some  considerable  vas- 
sals, the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Ar- 
magnac,  who,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  empire,  had  al- 
ways maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Bur- 
gundy were  of  a  more  formidable  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  ranked  among 
foreign  powers  than  privileged  subjects. 
The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood,  who, 
during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  par- 
take or  contend  for  the  management,  were 
ill  inclined  towards  Charles  VII.,  himself 
jealous,  from  old  recollections,  of  their 
ascendency.  They  saw  that  the  consti- 
tution was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  fVom  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded. 
This  apprehension  gave  nse  to  several 
attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charies  VIL,  and  to  the  war,  commonly 
entitled,  for  the  Public  Weal  (du  bien  pub- 
lic), under  Louis  XL  Among  the  preten- 
ces alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  peo^de  were 
not  forgotten;*  but  from  the  people  they 
received  small  support  Weary  of  civil 
dissension,  and  anxious  for  a  strong  gov- 
ernment to  secure  them  from  depredktion, 
the  French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust 
even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  male- 
content  princes,  whose  regard  for  the 
common  good  the^  had  much  reason  to 
distrust.  Every  circumstance  favoured 
Charles  VIL  and  his  son  in  the  attunment 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  country  was 
pillaged  by  military  niffians.  Some  of 
these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a 
war  in  Germany,  but  the  remainder  still 
infested  the  high  roads  and  villages. 
Charies  established  his  companies  of  or- 
donnaace,  the  basis  of  the  French  regular 
anny,  in  order  to  protect  the  country 
from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cav- 
alry, of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  hea- 
vy-armed ;  a  force  not  very  considerable, 


*  The  confederaqr  fenaed  at  Nevtn  m  1441, 
br  the  dukes  of  Orleans  axid  Booibon,  with  many 
other  princes,  made  a  varietT  of  demands,  all  rela- 
ting to  the  grievances  which  diffeieat  claaass  of 
the  sUte,  or  mdividnals  among  themselves,  snfier- 
ed  under  the  administration  of  Charles.  These 
mar  be  found  at  length  in  Monstielet,  p.  u.,  1 103 ; 
and  are  a  cnrioos  document  of  the  change  wfaiek 
was  then  working  in  the  French  constitution.  In 
his  answer,  the  king  claims  the  right,  in  urgent 
cases,  of  levying  taxes  without  wsiting  for  the  can* 
sent  of  the  Stotes  General. 


but  the  first,  except  mere  body-gnaxds, 
which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of 
Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.* 
These  troops  were  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taiUe  ; 
an  innovation  still  more  important  thaa 
the  former.  But  the  present  benefit 
cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  8al»- 
missive  habits,  little  or  no  opposition  ^ 


made;  except  in  Guienne,  the  inhabit 
tants  of  which  had  speedy  reason  to  re- 
gret the  mild  government  of  England, 
and  vainly  endeavoured  to  return  to  its 
protection.! 

[A.  D.  1461.]  It  was  not  long  before  the 
new  despotism  exhibited  itself  in  j^,^^^ 
its  harshest  character.  Louis  XI., 
son  of  Charles  VII.,  who,  during  his  fisi^ 
therms  reign,  had  been  connected  with  the 
discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  those  virtues  aad 
vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a 
kin^.  Laborious  vigilance  in  his  ctane- 
bttsmess,  contempt  of  pomp,  af*  ^* 
fability  to  inferiors,  were  his  excellen- 
ces ;  qualities  especially  nraiseworthy  in 
an  age  charactenzed  by  ioleness,  love  of 


*  Olivier  de  la  Marche  speaks  very  much  in  &> 
vour  of  the  companies  of  ordonnance,  as  having 
repressed  the  pinndersrs.  and  restored  intemu 
pouca^GoUecnon  des  M^moires,  t  viii.,  p.  148. 
Amelgaid  pronoonces  a  vvheneot  pbiUpic  againat 
them ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  his  obaervatian  of  the 
abuses  they  haa  fallen  into  was  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Loois  XI.^Notices  des  Hannscrits,  ubi 
snpra. 

t  The  insonection  of  Gmenne  in  1458,  which 
for  a  few  months  restored  that  ]>rovinoe  to  the  Eng* 
lish  crown,  is  accotrnted  for  in  the  cnrious  me« 
moiis  of  Amelgard,  above  mentioned.  It  proceed* 
ed  solely  from  the  aibitrsry  taxes  imposed  by 
Charles  Vll.  in  Older  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hie 
rsgnlar  army.  The  people  of-Bordeaux  complain- 
ed of  exactions  not  only  contrary  to  their  ancient 
privileges,  but  to  the  positive  conditions  of  their 
capitubition.  But  the  king  was  deaf  to  such  re- 
monstrances.   The  iprovince  of  Guienne,  he  asyst 


then  perceived  that  it  was  meant  to  subject  it  te 
the  tame  aervitade  as  the  rest  of  France,  where 
the  leeches  of  the  state  boldly  maintain,  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim,  that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tax 
all  his  subjects,  how  and  when  he  pleasee ;  which 
is  to  advance  that  in  France  no  man  has  any  thing 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  and  that  the  king  can 
take  all  at  his  pleasuie ;  the  proper  condition  of 
slaves,  whose  pecuUum,  enjoyed  by  their  master's 
permission,  belonga  to  him,  hke  their  persons,  and 
may  be  taken  away  whenever  he  chooses.  Thus 
situated,  the  people  of  Guienne,  especially  those 
of  Bordeaux,  alarmed  themselves,  and  exated  by 
aome  of  the  nobility,  secretly  sought  about  for 
means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom ;  and  hav- 
ing still  many  connexions  with  persons  of  rank  in 
Kngland,  they  negotiated  with  them,  dec. —No- 
tices des  Manuscnts,  p.  433.  The  same  cause  is 
aaaigned  to  this  revolution  by  Du  Clercf},  sJso  a  con- 
temporary  writer,  living  in  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy.~C<^ecticn  des  M6moir8s,  t.  ix.,  p.  400. 
Villaret  has  not  iuiown,  or  not  chosen  to  kxiow, 
any  tldng  ef  the  suittsr. 
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pftfesntry,  and  insolenoe.    To  these  vir- 
tuee  he  added  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
penona  eminent  for  talents  or  inilaence 
in  the  countries  wiUi  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  a  w^-jodged  bounty,  that 
thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them 
into  his  eervice  or  interest.    In  the  fif- 
teenth  eentmy  this  political  art  had  hard- 
ly been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ; 
the  princes  of  Europe  had  contended  with 
each  other  hy  arms,  sometimes  by  treach- 
eiT,  but  never  with  such  comf^ated 
subtlety  of  intrigue.    Of  that  insidious 
cunning,  which  has  since  been  brought 
to  perfection,  Louis  XI.  may  be  deemed 
not  abedlutely  the  iuTentor,  but  the  most 
eminent  improver;  and  its  success  has 
led  peibaps  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
abihties.    like  most  bad  men,  he  some- 
times feU  into  bis  own  snare,  and  was  be- 
trayed by  his  confidential  ministers,  be- 
cause his  confidence  was  generally  repo- 
sed in  the  wicked,    ioid  his  dissimulation 
waa  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppres- 
sive, that  he  was  naturally  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  con- 
federacies which  might  perhaps  not  have 
been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sov- 
ereign.   At  one  time  the  monarchy  was 
on  tM  point  of  sinking  before  a  combina- 
tion, which  would  have  ended  in  dismem- 
-^      bering  France.     [A.  D.  1461.] 
mSmS*  This  was  the  league  denomina- 
artteNb-  ted  of  the  PuUic  Weal,  in  which 
"^  ^"^    an  the  princes  and  great  vassals 
of  the  FVench  crown  were  concerned! 
the  Mces  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  Alen- 
9on,  Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Dimois,  so 
renowned  for  his  valour  in  the  English 
wars,  the  families  of  Foix  andArmaffnac; 
and,  at  the  head  of  all,  Charles,  duke  of 
Berry,  the  king^s  brother  and  presumptive 
heir.    So  unanimous  a  combination  was 
not  formed  without  a  strong  provocation 
from  the  king,  or  at  least  without  weighty 
grounds  for  Sstrusting  his  intentions ;  but 
the  more  remote  cause  of  this  confeder- 
acy, as  o£  those  which  had  been  raised 
tgainst  Charles  Til.,  was  the  critical  po- 
sition of  the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the 
iacreasiuflr  power  of  the  crown.     This 
war  of  the  Public  Weal  was  in  fact  a 
straggle  to  preserve  their  independence ; 
and  from  the  weak  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if  successful, 
have  placed  upon  the  throne,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  France  might  have  been  in  a 
manner  partitioned  among  Uiem,  in  the 
event  of  their  success,  or  at  least  that  Bur- 
gundy and  Britany  would  have  thrown 
off  Uie  sovereignty  that  galled  them. 
The  strength  of  the  confederates  in 


this  war  mueh  exceeded  that  of  the  king; 
but  it  was  not  jndidonsly  employed,  and* 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlhery, 
the^  fafled  in  the  great  object  of  reducing 
Paris,  which  would  have  obliged  Louis  to 
fiy  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy 
to  promise  every  thing,  in  trust  that  foiu 
tune  would  aflbrd  some  openinj^  to  repair 
his  losses,  and  give  scope  to  hu  superior 
piudenoe.  Acooidingly,  by  the  treaty  of 
Conflans,  he  not  only  surrendered  afreaih 
the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had 
lately  redeemed  from  the  Duke  of  Bu^ 
gundy,  but  invested  his  brother  with  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  tne  provis* 
ion  made  for  the  younger  chil-  . 
dren  of  a  king  of  Prance.  This  Api««f«. 
always  consisted  of  lands  and  feudal  so- 
periorities  held  of  the  throne  by  the  te- 
nure of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this 
usage,  as  it  produced  a  new  class  of 
powerful  feudatories,  was  hoetile  to  the 
mterests  and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and 
retarded  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient 
ariBtooracy.  But  a  usage  coeval  with  the 
monarchy  was  not  to  be  sbrooated,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  rendered  it  impoe* 
sible  to  fvovide  for  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  franilv  by  any  other  means* 
It  vras  restrained,  however,  as  for  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Philip  lY. 
declared  that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  be- 
stowed by  him  on  his  son,  should  revert 
to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  male 
heirs.  But  this,  though  an  important  pre^ 
cedent,  was  not,  as  has  often  been  assert- 
ed, a  general  hiw.  Charles  Y.  limited 
the  appanages  of  his  own  sons  to  twelve 
thousand  livres  of  annual  value  in  land. 
By  means  of  their  appanages,  and  through 
the  operation  of  the  Salique-law,  which 
made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  prinoes  of 
the  blood  royal  in  Prance  were  at  all 
times  (for  the  remaric  is  applicable  long 
after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  snd  formidable 
class  of  men,  whose  influence  was  always 
disadvantageous  to  the  reigning  monarchy 
and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  in 
France  so  enormous  as  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. One  third  of  the  whole  nation- 
al revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived 
from  that  rich  province.  Louis  could  not 
therefore  sit  down  under  such  terms  as, 
with  his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accept- 
ed at  Conflans.  In  a  very  short  time  he 
attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compell- 
ed his  brother  to  take  refuge  in  Britany; 
nor  were  his  enemies  ever  able  to  pro- 
cure the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage. 
During  the  rest  of  his  reign,  Louis  had 
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powerM  eoaktioiiB  to  withstand;  bat  his 
prudence  and  compliance  with  circum- 
stances, joined  to  some  mixture  of  good 
fortune,  brou^t  him  safely  through  his 
perils.  The  Duke  of  Britany,  a  prince  of 
moderate  talents,  was  unable  to  make 
any  formidable  impression,  though  gen- 
erally leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  The  less  powerful  vassals  were 
successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with  deci- 
sive vigour :  the  dutchy  of  Alen^on  was 
confiscated;  the  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
assassinated ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and 
the  ConstaUe  of  St.  Pol,  a  pc^tician  as 
treacherous  as  Louis,  who  had  long  be- 
trayed both  him  and  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  Thekm^^'s 
brother,  Chajrles,  alter  disquieting  lum 
for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne 
[A.  D.  1473],  which  had  finally  been  grant- 
ed as  his  appanage,  with  strong  suspicions 
of  having  oeen  poisoned  by  the  king's 
contrivance.  Edward  IV.  of  England 
was  too  dissipated  and  too  indolent  to  be 
fond  of  war;  and,  thouffh  he  once  en- 
tered France  [A.  D.  1476]  with  an  army 
more  considerable  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  such  civil  bloodshed  as 
England  had  witnessed,  he  was  induced, 
bjr  the  stipulation  of  a  large  pension,  to 
give  up  the  enterprise.*  So  terrible  was 
still  in  France  the  apprehension  of  an 
English  war,  that  Louis  prided  himself 
npoD  no  part  of  his  policy  so  much  as  the 
warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed  a 
desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave 
him  no  invitation,  lest,  he  said,  his  broth- 
er should  find  some  handsome  women 
there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in 
a  diflerent  manner.  Hastings,  Howard, 
and  others  of  Edward's  mimsters,  were 
secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis, 
which  the  first  of  these  did  not  scruple  to 
receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.f 
This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy 
loT  whom  the  craft  of  Louis  had  to 
counteract    In  the  last  dajrs  of 


*  ThA  army  of  Edwaid  eoosuted  of  1600  men  at 
fumu,  snd  14,000  archers ;  this  whole  very  well  ap- 
poiiited.— Comines,  t  zi.,  p,  238.  There  seems  to 
nave  been  a  great  expectation  of  what  the  English 
woold  do,  and  great  iSBars  entertained  by  Louis, 
who  jradged  no  expense  to  get  rid  of  them. 

t  Cnminea,  L  tl,  c.  8.  Hastings  had  the  mean 
ennning  to  refuse  to  give  his  receipt  for  the  pen- 
sion he  took  from  Louis  XI.    "  This  present,^'  he 


said  to  the  king's  agent,  "comes  from  your  mas- 
ter's good  pleasure,  and  not  at  my  reqpiest ;  and  if 
you  mesn  I  shooU  receive  it,  you  may  put  it  hen 
mio  my  sleere,  but  you  shall  have  no  discharge 
from  me :  for  I  will  not  have  it  said  that  the  Great 
Chamberlain  of  England  is  a  pensioner  of  the  King 
of  France,  nor  have  my  name  appear  in  the  books 
of  the  Chambie  dee  Comptes.**— Ibid. 


the  feudal  system,  when  the  house  of 
Capet  had  almost  achieved  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom 
it  had  been  originally  number-  k,  mmms- 
ed,  a  new  antagonist  sprung  up  sive  aeviw- 
to  dispute  the  field  against  the  ^^°^' 
crown.  John,  king  of  France,  granted 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  by  way  of  appa* 
nage  to  his  third  son,  Philip.  By  ms 
marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis, 
count  of  Flanders,  Philip  acquired  that 
province,  Artois,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(or  Franche-comt6),  and  the  Nivemois. 
Philip  the  Good,  his  grandson,  who  car- 
ried the  prosperity  of  this  familjr  to  its 
height,  possessed  himself,  by  various  ti- 
tles, of  the  several  other  provinces  which 
composed  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  but  latterly  not  much 
dependant  upon  it,  and  alienated  by  their 
owners  without  its  consent.  At  the  peace 
of  Arras,  the  districts  of  Macon  and  Aux- 
erre  were  absolutely  ceded  to  Philip,  and 
great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made 
over  to  him,  redeemable  on  the  pay- 
ment of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.*  ^ 
These  extensive,  though  not  compact  do- 
minions, were  abundant  in  population  and 
wealth,  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  salt,  and 
full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Ax- 
ras,  with  a  mild  and  free  government, 
raised  the  subjects  of  Burgundy  to  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in 
these  times  of  disorder ;  and  this  was  dis- 
played in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress 
and  feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  his 
son  Charles  was  distinguished  for  its 
pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and  tour- 
naments ;  the  trappings  of  chivalry,  per- 
haps without  ito  spirit :  for  the  military 


*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  personally  excused 
from  all  homsae  and  service  to  Charles  YH. ;  but, 
if  either  died,  it  vras  to  be  paid  by  the  heir,  or  to 
the  heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charles's  death,  Philip 
did  homage  to  liOuis.  This  exemption  can  hardly 
therefore  have  been  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  oc 
Philip,  as  historians  suppose.  Is  it  not  probsble 
that,  during  his  resentment  sgainst  Charles,  he 
might  have  made  some  vow  never  to  do  him  hom* 
age,  which  this  reservation  in  the  treaty  waa  in- 
tended to  preserve? 

It  is  remarkable  that  Yillaret  says,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  positively  excused  by  the  25th  ar- 
ticle of  the  peace  of  Arras  from  doing  homage  to 
Charles,  or  au  w%»cot$»ar9  kmgt  rf  FVamee,  t  zvi,  p. 
404.  For  this  assertion  too  ne  seems  to  quote  the 
Tr4sor  des  Chaites,  where  probably  the  original 
treaty  is  preserved.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  other- 
wise, as  published  by  Monstrelet  at  full  length, 
who  could  have  no  motive  to  falsify  it ;  and  Phil- 
ip's conduct  in  doing  homage  to  Louis  is  hardly 
itible  with  Villaret's  aasertion.  Daniel  cop- 
Monstrelet  without  any  observation.  In  the 
Nuuo  treaty.  Philip  is  entitled  Duke  by  the  grace  of 
God ;  which  was  reckoned  a  mark  of  independ* 
«aoe,aBd  not  ueoslly  pennitted  to  •  vasaaL 
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idianM^ter  of  Bor^nndy  had  betti  impaired 
bj  long  tnuiquiUity.* 

During  the  lives  of  Philip  and  ChaileB 
GhancMT  ^^' » ®**^^  understood  the  other's 
orciMriM,  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little 
g<Jkeor  interrupted.  But  their  succes- 
^■*™'*^^*  sors,  the  most  opposite  of  hu- 
man kind  in  character,  had  one  common 
quality,  ambitioui  to  render  their  ant4)a- 
uiy  more  powerfuL  Louis  was  eminently 
timid  and  suspicious  in  policy ;  Charles 
intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  blindly  pre- 
sumptuous: Louis  stooped  to  any  humili- 
ation to  reach  his  aim;  Charles  was  too 
haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  means  of 
strengthening  his  party.  An  alliance  of 
his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
brother  of  Louis,  was  what  the  maleoon- 
tent  French  princes  most  desired,  and 
the  king  most  dreaded;  but  Charies, 
either  averse  to  any  French  connexion, 
or  willing  to  keep  his  daughter's  suit- 
ers in  dependance,  would  never  directly 
accede  to  that,  or  any  other  proposition 
for  her  marriage.  On  Philip's  death,  in 
1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure,  which 
he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes.  These  were  so  numerous  and 
vast,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Oomines,  to  complete  them,  nor  woiUd 
one  half  of  Europe  have  contented  him. 
It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 
of  king ;  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
was  at  one  time  actually  on  his  road  to 
<M>nfer  this  dignity,  wludn  some  suspicion 
caused  him  to  retire ;  and  the  [uroject  was 
never  renewed.!  It  is  evident  that,  if 
Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pnde  and  courage,  or  if  a  pnnoe 
less  politic  than  Louis  XL  had  been  his 
contemporary  in  France,  the  province  of 
Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
monarchy.  For  several  years  these 
great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavours 
to  overreach  each  other;  but  Charles, 
though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was 


*P.deCGDmiei,Li,c.  2«nd3;  L  v.,c.a  Du 
GloPOq,  in  CoUeetioii  des  M^bmhios,  t  ix.,  p.  36d. 
In  tbe  investitore  gnmtedby  John  to  thefint  Phii- 
mof  Bummdy,  arateiraiionis  made,  that  the  loy- 
.  aL  taxM  shall  be  levied  throttfl^KNit  that  appanafe. 
But  during  the  long  hoetility-between  the  lungdom 
and  dutchf ,  ibis  conld  not  have  been  enforced : 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Anaa,  Chariea  sorrendexed  all 
light  to  tax  the  doke^a  dominione.— Monatr^bt,  f. 
114. 

t  Gamier,  t.  xriiL,  p.  62.  It  ia  obaenrable  that 
Cnminea  aayanot  a  word  of  thia;  for  which  Gar- 
nier  aeema  to  quote  Belcariua,  a  writer  of  the  aix- 
toenth  age.  Bnt  eren  Philip,  whan  MorriUiera, 
Looia'a  cbanoeUor,  need  menaoea'  towaida  him,  in- 
termpted  the  omtor  with  theae  worda:  Je  veox 
qa»  Chacon  acache  que^  ai  j*eaaM  irouln,  je  fosae 
jQi.--yillazat,  t.  zrii.,  p.  44. 


far  less  an  adept  in  Umbo  mjrstories  of 
peptics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy, there  were  some  dis-  iMobordiae- 
advantages    in    its    situation.  uonerdM 
It  presented  {I  speak  of  all  n»f^ 
Charles's  dominions  aider  the 
common  name,  Buigundv)  a  very  ex- 
posed ftontier  on  the  side  of  Germany 
and  Svritaerland,  as  well  as  France;  and 
Louis  exerted  a  considerable  influenco 
over  Uie  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire, 
as  well  as  the  united  cantons.    Thepeo- 

ge  of  Lie^e,  a  very  populous  citv,  had 
ra  louff  tmie  been  contumally  rebellhig 
affainst  their  bishops,  who  were  the  allies 
of  Burgundy;  Louis  was  of  course  not 
backwud  to  foment  their  insurrections ; 
which  sometimes  gave  the  dukes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and 
especially  the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been 
during  a  century  noted  for  their  repub- 
lican spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of 
their  sovereign.  Liberty  never  wore  a 
more  unamtable  countenance  than  amons 
these  burghers ;  who  abused  the  strength 
she  gave  them  by  cruelty  and  insolence. 
Ghent,  when  Froissart  wrote,  about  the 
year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
m  Europe,  and  would  have  required,  he 
says,  an  anny  of  two  hundred  thouMod 
men  to  besiege  it  on  every  aide,  so  as  to 
shut  up  all  access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt. 
It  contained  eighty  thousand  men  of  age 
to  bear  arms;*  a  calculation  which,  al- 
thou|^,  sfi  I  presume,  much  eoaggerated, 
is  Avidence  of  great  actual  popukmsness. 
Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impregnable, 
at  a  time  when  artdlery  was  very  imper* 
feet  both  in  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment.  Hence,  though  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  were  generally  bested  in  the  field 
with  great  slaughter,  they  obtained  toler- 
able terms  from  their  masters,  who  knew 
the  danger  of  forcing  them  to  a  desperate 
defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  or 
indeed  throughout  the  dominions  of  Bur- 
gundy, without  consent  of  the  three 
estates.  Ln  the  time  of  Philip,  not  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  levied  upon  the 
people ;  but  Charles  obtained  every  year 
a  pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expend- 
ed in  the  hire  of  Itahan  and  English  mer- 
cenaries.t   An  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 

'  •  Froiasait,  put  u.,  c.  67. 
t  Comiaea,  I.  iv.,  c.  13.  It  waa  rtrf  raloctantly 
that  the  Fleminga  granted  anjr  money  Philip  once 
be|fged  foratax  on  aalt,  proouaiiig  nefertoaak  an^ 
thing  more;  but  the  people  of  CHmoL  and,  in  imi- 
tatien  of  them,  the  whole  ooonty,  reibaad  it— Da 
Cleroq,  p.  389.  Upon  hia  pretence  of  taking  the 
croaa,  tbej  grmted  him  a  aobaidy,  thoogfa  leaa 
than  hshsd  nqoaated,  on  condition  Uist  it  ahookl 
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eeas  hid  att^ided  bis  enterprisM  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  rendered  his  dispo- 
sition still  more  overweening.  [A.  D. 
1474.]  His  first  failure  was  before  Niiz, 
a  little  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  made  him  nearly 
master  of  the  whole  eoume  of  the  Rhine, 
for  he  had  already  obtained  the  landgravi- 
ate  of  Alsace.  Though  compelled  to  raise 
the  sieffe,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next 
year,  Sm  dotchy  of  Lorraine.  Bat  his 
OTerthiow  was  reserred  for  an  enemy 
whom  he  despised,  and  whom  none  could 
have  thought  equal  to  the  contest.  [A.  D. 
1476.]  The  Bwiss  had  given  him  some 
slight  provocation,  for  which  they  were 
reMV  to  atone ;  but  Charles  was  unused 
to  u>rbear;  and  perhaps  Switzerland 
came  within  his  projects  of  conquest. 
f^,„  pf  At  Oranson,  in  the  Pays  de 
Cteri«  ti  Vand,  he  was  entirely  routed, 
2JJ5J"  with  more  disgrace  than  slauffh- 
ter.*  But,  having  reassembled 
his  troops,  and  met  the  confederate  army 
of  Swiss  and  Qermans  at  Morat,  near  Fn- 
burg,  he  was  again  defeated  with  vast 
loss.  On  this  day  the  power  of  Bur- 
gundy was  dissipated:  deserted  by  his 
allies,  betrayed  by  his  mercenaries,  he 
set  his  life  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy, 
deaperately  giving  battle  to  the  Duke  of 

His  death.  Lo"«n«  '^i*  *  ■"*•!*  dispirited 
army,  and  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement.   [A.  D.  1477.] 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis, 
Ctainior  who  had  held  back  while  his 
LMtoXi.to  enemy  was  breaking  his  foroe 
ISS^Sbv^  against  the  rocks  of  Switzer- 
fwidr.  land,  came  to  gather  a  harvest 
vdiich  his  laboor  had  not  reaped.   Charles 


not  be  levisd  if  Um  cnnad*  did  not  taks  plsee, 
which  pot  an  end  to  the  attempt  The  statee 
knew  well  that  the  duke  would  employ  any  money 
they  ^ve  hhn  in  keeping  up  a  body  of  gens  d'armee 
likehia  neiriibour,  the  King  of  France ;  and  though 
the  want  of  auch  a  force  expoeed  their  country  to 
piUafa,  they  were  too  good  pathota  to  place  the 
meana  of  enslaving  it  in  the  hands  of  their  aover^ 
eign.  Grand  doote  faisoient  lea  sujets,  et  pour 
pluaienrs  raiaona,  deae  mettre  en  cette  sujetion,  ou 
la  wivoient  le  royanme  de  Fnnoe,  a  cause  de  aea 
geoa  d'armea^  k  la  Teiit^,  tear  ^nd  donte  n'ee- 
toit  pas  Sana  cause :  car  quand  il  ae  trouva  cinq 
cans  hommes  d*armea,  la  volont^  luy  vint  d*en 
aTotr  plus,  et  de  plus  haidiment  entreprendre  con- 
tie  toua  aea  ▼oiaina.--Coinines,  I.  iii.,  c.  4,  9. 

Dn  Cleioq»  a  cootenporaiy  writei  of  very  0ood 
authority,  mentioning  the  atory  of  a  certain  widow 
who  had  remarried  the  day  after  bar  hnabanA 
death,  aaya  that  aha  was  in  some  danee  excuaa- 
Ue,  becauae  it  waa  the  practice  of  the  duke  and 
bia  officera  to  force  rich  widowa  into  maarying 
their  aoldiera  or  other  aerTant%  t  iz.,  p.  418. 

*  A  Amoua  diamond,  belonging  to  Charlea  of 
Borgundyt  waa  taken  m  the  plunder  of  hia  tent  by 
the  Swiaa  at  Granaon.  After  aeveral  diangaa  of 
k  cf  whom  wen  ignennt  ol  ita  valne. 


left  an  only  daughter,  undoubted  hehress 
of  Flanders  and  Artoie,  as  well  as  of  hia 
dominions  out  of  France;  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  dutchy  of  Bur- 
gundy was  more  questionable.  Origi* 
nally,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  de- 
scended to  females;  and  this  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned. But  John  had  granted  Buigundy 
to  his  son  Philip  by  way  of  appanage ; 
and  it  was  contended  that  appanages  re- 
verted to  the  crown  in  default  of  male 
heirs.  In  the  form  of  Philip's  investi- 
ture, the  dutchy  was  granted  to  him  and 
his  lavTful  heira,  without  designation  of 
sex.  The  construction,  therefore,  must 
be  left  to  the  established  course  of  law. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged by  Mary,Charies*sdauffbter» 
who  maintained,  both  Uiatnogeneru  law 
restricted  appanages  to  male  heirs,  and 
that  Burgundy  had  always  been  consider* 
ed  as  a  femimne  def,  John  himself  having 
possessed  it,  not  by  reveision  as  king  (for 
descendants  of  the  first  dukes  were  then 
living),  but  by  inheritance  derived  tlnongh 
females.*  Such  was  ttiis  question  of  sue* 
cession  between  Louis  XI.  and  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pre- 
tensions I  will  not  pretend  altogether  to 
decide;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  if 
Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  to 
be  excluded  from  this  part  of  his  inherit- 
ance, he  would  probably,  at  Conflana 
or  Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the 
vantage-ground,  have  attempted  at  least 
to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis^  daim. 
There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  pre^ 
venting  all  fhrther  contests,  and  of  OMiduet 
aij^randizing  the  French  monar*  oTLaaia. 
chy  far  more  than  by  the  reunion  of  Bmv 
gundy.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  dauphin,  which  was  ardently 


it  became  the  firat  jewel  in  the  French  crown.-*- 
Gamier,  t  xviii,  p.  361. 

*  It  is  advanced  with  too  much  confidence  by 
scTeral  French  historians,  either  that  the  ordinan- 
ces of  Philip  IV.  and  Charlea  V.  constituted  a 
general  law  againat  the  descent  of  appanages  to 
female  heira,  or  that  thia  waa  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  monarchy.— Du  Cloa,  Hist  de  Louis  XI., 
t.  H.,  p.  252.  Gamier,  Hist  de  France,  t.  xriii, 
p.  259.  The  latter  poaition  ia  refiited  by  fretjuent 
natancea  of  female  aocceeaion;  thua  Artoia  had 
paaaed  by  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Male  into  the 
Kouae  of  Burgundy.  As  to  the  abore-mentionad 
ordinancea,  the  firat  appUea  only  to  the  county  of 
Poitiera ;  the  second  does  not  contain  a  syllable 
that  mlateatoaueceaaion.— (Ordflonanceadea  Roia^ 
t.  ri.,  p.  54.)  The  doctrine  of  e&duding  female 
heira  waa  mora  oonaooant  to  the  pretended  SaHqo^ 
law,  and  the  raccpt  principlee  aa  to  inalienability  of 
domain,  thsn  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  ralea  aad 
pncedenta.  M.  Gaillard,  in  hia  Obearratiiona  ant 
I'Htatoire  de  YeUy,  Yillaret,  et  Gamier,  haa  a  jndft* 
ciona  note  on  this  anbjeot,  t.  iii,  p.  SOi. 
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wMied  in  Ttme».  WhsMf99r  obstadM 
iniglitoceiirtotliisocmnezioii,  itwassat- 
nral  to  expect  on  the  opposite  side;  ftom 
Mary's  repugnance  to  an  infant  hoaband, 
or  mm  the  jealonsy  which  her  subjeeta 
were  hkelj  to  entertain,  of  being  inoor* 
porated  with  a  country  worse  governed 
than  th^  own.  The  arta  of  Loois  would 
have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing 
these  impediments.*  But  he  chose  to 
seize  upon  as  many  towns  as,  in  those 
critical  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to 
him,  and  striroed  the  young  dutchess  of 
Artois  and  Franche  Comt6.  Expecta- 
tions of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held 
out,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  sincerity. 
Indeed,  he  contrived  irreconcilably  to 
alienate  Mary  by  a  shameful  peiMy,  be- 
traying the  ministers  whom  she  had  in* 
trusted  upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghent,  who  put  them  to  the  tmrture, 
and  afterward  to  death,  in  the  presence 
and  amid  the  tears  and  supplications  of 
their  mistress.  [A.  O.  1477.]  Thus  the 
French  alliance  becoming  odiona  in 
France,  this  princess  married  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  son  of  the  Bmpeior  Frederick ; 
a  connexion  which  Louis  strove  to  pre- 
vent, though  it  was  impossible  then  to 
foresee  that  it  was  ordained  to  retard  the 
growth  of  France,  and  to  bias  the  fhte 
of  Europe  during  three  hundred  years. 
This  war  lasted  till  alter  the  death  of 
Mary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Arras  in  1488,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  daughter  should  become  the 
dauphin's  wife,  with  Ftanche  Comt6  and 
Artois,  which  Lom's  held  already  for  her 
dowry,  to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage 
should  not  take  eifect.  The  homage  of 
Flanders,  and  appellant  jnriBdiction  of 
the  parliament  over  it,  wer«  reserved  to 
the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  dia- 
flietamf  ^^>'*^  ^^  torments  of  mind,  the 
and  death  of  retribution  of  fraud  and  tyramiy. 
Lorta  XL  rp^Q  yean  before  his  death  he 
was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  from  which 

*  RobfftsoB,  ea  w^U  aa  aome  other  modena, 
ha^  maiDtaiiied,  on  the  anthoritT  of  Comhiea,  that 
Lonia  XI.  ought  in  policy  to  tttfo  marriad  the 
yoang  pnneeaa  to  the  Count  of  Anfonleme,  father 
of  Francia  L,  a  connexion  which  ahe  wonid  not  hare 
dttKked.  But  eertainlj  nothing  could  have  heen 
more  adTorae  to  the  intaveata  or  the  French  mon- 
aichj  than  tueh  a  maniage,  which  would  have 
pot  a  new  house  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  thoae 
princes  whoae  confederaciee  had  so  often  endan- 
cered  the  crown.  Cominea  ia  one  of  the  moat  jn- 
CDciona  of  hialoriana;  hot  hia  aincenty  voav  be  rath- 
er donhtfU  in  the  opinion  abote  mentioned  ;  for  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Chailea  VUI.,  when  the  Count 
of  AAflooleaia  was  engjaged  in  the  tame  Ihction  as 


he  never  wkoOf  noofeied.  As  he  frti 
his  disorder  incnasing,  he  shut  himaelf  up 
in  a  palace  near  Tours,  to  hide  from  the 
world  theknowledffe  of  Ins  decline.*  Hie 
solitude  waa  like  &at  of  Tiberias  at  G». 
pres,  foil  of  tenor  and  suspicion,  and  deep 
ofmscionsness  of  uniTerBal  hatred.  AU 
rai^s,  he  well  knew,  had  their  several 
injuries  to  remeabw:  the  clorffy,  whose 
liberties  he  had  sacrificed  to  £e  see  of 
Rome,  by  rerokinff  the  Prsflnatic  Sane* 
tion  of  Charles  VII. ;  the  prmces,  whose 
blood  he  had  poured  upon  the  scaffold; 
the  parliament,  whose  course  of  Justice 
he  luui  turned  aside ;  the  commons,  who 
groaned  under  his  extortion,  and  were 
plundered  by  his  soldiery.t  The  palace, 
fenced  with  portcullises  and  spiles  of 
iron,  was  guaorded  by  archers  and  cross- 
bow men,  who  shot  at  any  that  approach^ 
ed  by  night.  Few  entered  this  den;  but 
to  them  he  showed  himself  in  magnilU 
cent  apparel,  contrary  to  hia  former  cos* 
tom,  luring  thus  to  disffuise  the  change 
of  his  meaner  body.  He  dLsOruited  his 
friends  and  kindzed,  his  daiwfater  and  his 
son,  the  last  of  whom  he  bed  not  suffered 
even  to  read  or  write,  lest  he  should  too 
soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever  so 
much  feared  death,  to  avert  which  he 
stooped  to  every  meanness,  and  sought 
every  remedy.  His  phjrsician  had  sworn 
that,  if  he  were  dismissed,  the  king  would 
not  survive  a  week;  and  Louis,  enfee- 
bled  by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the  . 
rudest  usage  from  this  man,  and  endeanr* 
onred  to  secure  his  services  by  vast 
rewards.  Always  credulous  in  rehcsi 
though  seldom  restrained  by  superstitioa 
from  any  crime,^  he  eageriy  bought  uj^ 

»  For  Loaia'a  iUnaaa  and  death,  aee  Oomiaea, 
L  Tl.  c.  7-ia,  an  Gamier,  t  xit,  p.  112,  dec 
Pleaais,  hia  laA  reaidence,  aoont  an  En^iah  mile 
from  TcAira,  ia  now  a  dilapidated  fannhonae,  and 
can  never  hate  heen  a  very  large  bnildinc .  The 
▼eatigea  of  vojaltjr  ahoat  it  are  n«;  hnToie  prior 
dpeX  apwtmenta  haTo  been  deitroynd,  atte  ia 
the  conne  of  agea  or  at  the  rerohition. 

t  See  a  remaikable  chapter  in  Philip  de  Co- 
minea, 1.  iTy  c.  19.  wherein  he  teUa  na  that  Chariea 
VII.  had  never  raiaed  more  than  1,800,000  fnmoa  a 
year  m  taxea;  bm  Lonii  XI.,  at  the  tine  of  his 
death,  raiaed  4,700,000,  ezclnaive  of  aome  militaiy 
impoaitiona ;  et  aurement  e'eatoit  compaaaioo  de 
▼ofr  et  acaTOir  la  paurretfi  da  people.  In  thia 
chapter  he  declaree  nia  opinion  that  no  kkrg  can 
juatJj  levr  menev  on  hia  eafa^ta  wHhoot  their 
coomot,  and  repela  all  oomnon  argnmenta  to  the 
oontrarf. 

X  An  exception  to  thia  waa  when  he  aware  by 
the  crosa  of  St  Lo,  after  which  he  finred  to  vio- 
late hie  oath.  The  CkmataUe  of  St  Pol,  whom 
Lonia  invited  vrith  many  aaaniancea  to  covit,  be- 
thooght  himaelf  of  raqoiriiur  diia  oeth  beisra  he 
traatedhieDronriMa,whMliUieUngreftiaedj  and 


St  Pol  pmdently  atayed  away.    Gam.,  t  zwii.,  p^ 
7S.    Soma  report  thai  hehMt  a  I'    "  ' 
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treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured 
a  Calabrian  hermit,  of  noted  sanctity,  to 
joumev  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to  re- 
store his  health.  Philip  de  Comines, 
who  attended  him  during  this  infirmity, 
draws  a  paraHel  between  the  torments 
he  then  endured  and  those  he  had  for- 
merly inflicted  on  others.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit. 
'*  I  have  known  him  (says  Comines),  and 
been  his  servant  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperi- 
ty ;  but  never  did  I  see  him  without  un- 
easiness and  care.  Of  all  amusements 
he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in 
its  season.  And  in  this  he  had  almost 
as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure ;  for  he 
rode  hard,  and  got  up  earlv,  and  some- 
times went  a  great  way,  and  regarded  no 
weather :  so  that  he  used  to  return  very 
weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with 
some  one.  I  think  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  never  had  any  respite  of  labour 
and  trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  all  the  happy  days  of  his 
life,  m  which  he  had  more  enjoyment 
than  uneasiness,  were  numbered,  they 
would  be  found  very  few;  and  at  least 
that  they  would  be  twenty  of  sorrow  for 
eveiy  one  of  pleasure."* 

Charles  VIII.  was  about  thirteen  years 
GhariM  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father 
^f^  Louis.  [A.  D.  14d3.]  Though  the 
law  of  France  fixed  the  majority  of  her 
kings  at  that  age,  yet  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  strictly  regarded  on  this  occasion, 
and  at  least  Charles  was  a  minor  by  nature, 
if  not  by  law.  A  contest  arose,  therefore, 
for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  Lord  de 
Beaujeu,  one  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XIL, 
claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  and  was  seconded  by  most  of  the 
princes.  Anne,  however,  maintained  her 
l^round,  and  ruled  France  for  several  years 
m  her  brother^  name  with  singular  spirit 
and  address,  in  spite  of  the  rebelhons 
which  the  Orleans  party  raised  up  against 
her.  These  were  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Britany ,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no 
male  issue,  was  the  object  of  as  many 
suiters  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  dutchy  of  Britany  was  peculiarly 
AAdn  or  circumstanced.  The  iimabitants, 
Briuoy.  whether  sprung  from  the  ancient 
republicans  of  Armorica,  or,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  an  emigration  of  Britons 


%  leaden  imam  of  tiie  Virgin,  which  ha  wore  in  hit 
nat;  aaallndedtobrPope:  **  A  peq^nrad  prince  a 
leaden  aaint  revere." 

I,  i  vi,  c.  13. 


during  the  Saztm  invasion,  had  not  on* 
ginally  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  French 
monarchy.  They  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes  and  laws ;  though  tributary, 
perhaps,  as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger, 
to  the  Merovingian  kings.*  In  the  mnth 
century,  the  dukes  of  Britany  did  hom- 
age to  Charles  the  Bald,  the  right  of  which 
was  transferred  afterward  to  the  dukes 
of  Normandy.  This  formality,  at  that 
time  no  token  of  real  subjection,  led  to 
consequences  beyond  the  views  of  either 
party.  For  when  the  feudal  chains,  that 
had  hung  so  loosely  upon  the  shotdders 
of  the  great  vassals,  began  to  be  straiten- 
ed by  the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Britany 
found  itself  drawn  among  the  rest  to  the 
same  centre.  The  old  nrivileges  of  in- 
dependence were  treatea  as  usurpation ; 
the  dukes  were  menaced  with  confiscation 
of  their  fief,  their  ri^bt  of  coining  money 
disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by  ap- 
peals to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  How- 
ever, they  stood  boldly  upon  their  right, 
and  always  reAised  to  pay  liege  homage^ 
which  implied  an  obligation  ofservice  to 
the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to  eimpU 
homage^  which  was  a  mere  symbol  oi 
feudal  dependance.f 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  mad» 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  a. 
controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
in  the  dutchy  of  Britany,  between  the  fam- 
ilies of  Blois  and  Montfort.  This  led  to 
a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected  all 
along  as  a  sort  of  underplot  with  the  great 
drama  of  France  and  England.  At  last^ 
Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  antagonist  obtained  the 
dutchy,  of  which  Charles  V..  soon  after 
^ve  him  the  investiture.  This  prince  and 
his  family  were  generally  inclined  to  Eng- 
lish connexions ;  but  the  Bretons  wouUI 
seldom  permit  them  to  be  efiectuaL  Twa 
cardinal  feelings  ^ded  the  conduct  of 
this  brave  and  faithful  people ;  the  one, 
an  attachment  to  the  French  nation  and 
monarchy  m  opposition  to  foreign  ene- 


•  Gregory  of  Toora  aays,  that  the  Bretona  were 
anbgect  to  nance  frooi  the  death  of  Gloria,  and 
that  their  ehfeia  were  atyled  coanta,  not  kiiwa,  L 
It.,  c.  4.  However,  it  aeenia  clear  from  Nigellaa^ 
a  writer  of  the  life  of  Loaiathe  Debonair,  that  they 
were  almoat  independent  in  hia  time.  There  wae 
eren  a  narch  of  the  Britannic  frontief  which  aep* 
aiated  it  from  fiance :  and  they  had  a  king  of  their 
own.  It  ia  hinted,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  for- 
merly aubject;  for,  after  a  victory  of  Loaia  over 
them,  NiffsUus  aaya,  Imperio  aociat  perdiia  r^fna 
dm.  In  the  next  reign  of  Charlea  ihe  Bald,  Hmc- 
mar  telle  oa,  refnnm  undique  a  Pagania,  et  falua 
Chriatiania,  acihcet  Britonibaa,  eat  ciicunacriiitani. 
— £pirt.  18.  See,  too,  Cuitulaiia  Car.  Caln.^  A. 
D.  877,  tit  23. 

t  Villarat, t. zii,  p. 68    t.zT.,p.l99. 
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mies;  the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own  prir- 
ileges,  and  the  family  of  Montfort,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  II.,  the  present  duke,  the  male 
line  of  that  family  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. His  (laughter  Anne  was  nat- 
urally the  object  of  many  suiters,  among 
whom  were  particularly  distinguished  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  seems  to  have  been 
preferred  by  herself;  the  Lord  of  Albret, 
a  member  of  the  Gascon  family  of  Foix, 
favoured  by  the  Breton  nobility,  as  most 
likely  to  preserve  the  peace  aod  liberties 
of  their  country,  but  whose  age  rendered 
him  not  very  acceptable  to  a  youthful 
princess;  and  Maximilian,  king  of  the 
Romans.  Britany  was  rent  by  factions, 
and  overrun  by  the  armies  df  the  regent 
of  France,  who  did  not  lose  this  opportu- 
nity o£  interfering  with  its  domestic 
troubles,  and  of  peisecuting  her  private 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Anne  of 
Britany,  upon  her  father's  death,  finding 
no  other  means  of  escaping  the  addresses 
of  Albret,  was  married,  by  proxy,  to  Max- 
imilian. [A.  D.  1489.1  This,  however,  ag- 
gravated the  evils  of  the  country,  since 
France  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  break 
off  so  dangerous  a  connexion.  And  as 
MaximiUan  himself  was  unable,  or  took 
not  sufficient  pains,  to  relieve  his  betroth- 
ed wife  from  her  embarrassments,  she 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  accept  the 
K^rtMeof  ^^^  ^^  Chaiiea  VUI.  He 
ciMiies  vm.  had  long  been  engaged  by  the 
toihe DatebMs  treaty  of  Arras  to  marry  the 
of  BiitMuj.  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and 
that  princess  was  educated  at  the  French 
court.  But  this  engagement  had  not  pre- 
vented several  years  of  hostilities,  and 
continual  intrigues  with  the  towns  of 
Fhuiders  against  Maximilian.  The  double 
injury  which  the  latter  sustained  iu  the 
marriage  of  Charies  with  the  heiress  of 
Britany  seemed  likely  to  excite  a  pro- 
tracted contest ;  but  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  other  objects  in  view,  and  per- 
haps was  conscious  that  he  had  not  acted 
a  lair  part,  soon  came  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  which  he  restored  Artois  and 
Franche  Comt6. 

[A.  D.  1492.]  France  was  now  consol- 
idated into  a  great  kingdom;  the  feudal 
system  was  at  an  end.  The  vigour  of 
Fhihp  Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of 
St.  Louis,  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
monarchy,  which  neither  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, nor  seditions  of  Paris,  nor  rebellions 
of  the  princes,  were  able  to  shake.  Be- 
sides the  original  fiefs  of  the  French 
crown,  it  had  acquired  two  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhone  which  propejly  depend- 


ed only  upon  the  empirsy  Daiq>liin^,  un- 
der Philip  of  Valois,  by  the  bequest  of 
Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes ;  and  Pro- 
vence, under  Louis  XL,  ay  that  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  [A.  D.  1481.]  Thus  having 
conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
and  no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  for- 
eign enemy,  France  was  prepared,  under 
a  monarch  flushed  with  sanguine  ambi- 
tion, to  carry  her  arms  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  contest  the  prise  of  glory 
and  power  upon  the  ample  theatre  of 
Europe.! 

*  The  country  now  calI«ID«aphin4lQniMdMiit 
of  the  kinsdom  of  Arias  or  Prarcace,  Iwwnwtnert 
by  Roddph  ilL  to  the  Emperar  Oonnd  II.  Bnt 
the  dominion  of  the  empire  over  theee  new  aeqni* 
■itions  being  little  moce  than  nooBinei,  a  lew  of  the 
chief  nobihty  conTOited  their  retpectlTe  fiefii  into 
hidependent  principalitiea.  One  of  these  was  the 
lord  or  daophin  of  Vienne,  whose  ftunily  became 


ultimatehr  masters  of  the  whole  province. 
bert,  the  last  of  thess,  made  JohiL^son  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition  that  Daophin^  should 
be  constantly  preserred  ss  a  separate  possession, 
not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  FVance.  This 
beqoest  was  oonfinned  by  ttie  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  whose  sopremacy  over  the  pronnoe  was  thus 
recognised  by  the  kings  of  France,  though  it  soon 
came  to  be  altogether  diBregarded. 

Provence,  like  Dauphin^,  was  changed  from  a 
feudal  deoeiodance  to  a  sovereignty,  in  the  weak* 
ness  and  oissohitionof  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the 
marriage  <n  Douce,  heiress  of  the  first  hne  of  sover- 
eign counts,  with  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1112,  it  passed  into  that  distinguish* 
ed  family.  In  1167  it  was  occupied  or  nsuqwd  by 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Arragon,  a  relation,  but  not 
heir,  of  the  house  of  Berenger.  Alfonso  beqeeeth- 
ed  Provence  to  his  second  son,  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  whom  it  descended  to  Raymond  Bersn- 
ger  IV.  This  count  dying  without  male  issue  in 
12i5,  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  tookposses 
sion  by  virtue  of  her  ftther's  testament.  But  this 
succession  being  disputed  by  other  dainuintSi  and 
especially  by  Louis  IX.,  who  had  married  her  ebi- 
est  sister,  she  compromised  dififerences  by  mar* 
ijing  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother.  The 
&mily  of  Anion  rsigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as  in 
Naples,  till  the  death  of  Joan  in  1388,  who,  having 
no  children,  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Charles  V..  as  her  successor.  This  second  Ange- 
vin line  ended  in  1481  by  the  death  of  Charles  111., 
though  Renier,  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  de- 
scended through  a  female,  had  a  claim  which  it 
does  not  seem  easy  to  repel  by  argument  It  was 
very  easy,  however,  for  liOuis  XL,  to  whom  Charles 
III.  had  bet^oeathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by  force, 
and  accordingly  he  took  possession  of  Provence, 
which  wss  permanently  united  to  the  crown  by  let- 
ters patent  of  Charles  VUI.  in  1486.t 

t  The  principal  authority,  exclusive  of  original 
writers,  on  which  I  have  relied  for  this  chapter,  is 
the  history  of  France  by  Velly,  Villaret,  and  Gar- 
nier ;  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  several  de- 
fects, hss  absolutely  superseded  those  of  Mexeray 
and  Duiiel.  The  part  of  the  Abb6  Velly  comes 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  oghth  volume  (ISmo. 
edition),  and  of  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois.  His 
cootinuator  Villaret  was  interrupted  by  death  hi 
the  seventeenth  volume,  end  m  the  reign  of  Louie 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ON  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY  IN  FRANCE. 


PART  L 

State  of  Ancient  Oennany.— Eflecta  of  the  Con- 
qoeet  of  Oaul  bt  the  Fk«nks.--TeDures  of  Land. 
— IMstinctioD  of  Lawa. — Conatituiion  of  the  an* 
eient  Frank  Monarchy. — Grradnal  Eatabliahment 
of  Foodai  Tennree.— Pnnci|dea  of  a  Feudal  Re- 
lation.^-Cewnoniea  of  Homage  and  Inreatiture. 
-^Military  Semoe.--FeQdal  Incidenta  of  Relief, 
Aid,  Waidahip,  dtc^DifiaeBi  Spedea  of  Fiels. 
—Feudal  Law-booka. 

GsufANTi  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  di- 
Tided  among  a  number  of  independent 
tribes,  differinggreatly  in  population  and 
importance.  Tneir  country,  overspread 
with  forests  and  morasses,  a^orded  little 
PffiittfBi  ttatt  arable  land,  and  the  coltiyation 
oraadMC  of  that  httle  was  inconstant. 
®*"*"'*  Their  occupations  were  prin- 
cipally the  chase  and  pasturage ;  without 
cities,  or  even  any  contiguous  dwellings. 
They  had  kings,  elected  out  of  particu- 
lar nimilies;  and  other  chiefs,  both  for 
war  and  administration  of  Justice,  whom 
merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public 
choice.  But  the  power  of  each  was 
greatly  hmited;  and  the  decision  of  all 


XI.  In  my  lefeiencea  to  this  history,  which  for 
eommon  facts  I  ha^e  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make,  I  have  merely  named  the  author  of  the  par- 
ticular Tolume  which  I  quote.  This  has  made  the 
above  explanation  convenient,  aa  the  reader  misfat 
nnagine  that  I  referred  to  three  distinct  works. 
Of  Uieae  three  historians,  Gamier,  the  last,  is  the 
roost  jadicioas,  and,  I  beliere,  the  most  accurate. 
His  prolixity,  though  a  material  defect,  and  one 
which  has  occasioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
Immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could  never  be 
completed  on  the  same  scale,  is  chiefly  occasioned 
bv  too  great  a  regaid  to  details,  and  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  a  similar  faah  in  YiUaret,  proceeding  from 
a  love  of  idle  declamation  and  sentmient  Yularet, 
however,  is  not  without  merits.  He  embracee, 
perhaps,  more  folly  than  his  predecessor  Velly, 
those  collateral  branches  of  history  which  an  en- 
fif;htened  reader  reouirea  afanost  in  preference  to 
avil  transactions,  the  lawa,  mannera,  literature, 
and,  in  general,  the  whole  domestic  records  of  a  na- 
tion. These  subjects  are  not  alwaya  well  treated  \ 
but  the  book  itself,  to  which  there  is  a  remarkably 
foil  index,  forma  upon  the  whole  a  great  repoaitory 
of  nsefol  knowledge.    YiUaret  had  the  advantage 


of  official  access  to  the  French  archives,  by  which 
he  has  no  doubt  enriched  his  history ;  bat  bis  ref- 
erences are  indistinct,  and  his  composition  breathes 
an  air  of  rapidity  and  want  of  exactness.  Velly's 
characteriatica  are  not  very  dissimilar.  The  style 
of  both  is  exceedingly  bad,  as  has  been  severely 
noticed,  along  with  their  other  defects,  I7  Gaillard, 
in  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  Velly,  ViOaret,  et 
OvaimuM^^nkB.  ISoo,  Paris*  liOS^) 


leading  questions,  though  subject  to  the 
preyions  deliberation  of  the  diieftains, 
sprunff  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular 
assembly.*  The  principal  men,  however, 
of  a  German  tribe  fully  partook  of  that 
estimation  which  is  always  the  rewaid 
of  valour,  and  commonly  of  birth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  youths, 
the  most  gallant  and  ambitious  of  the  ua* 
tion,  their  pride  at  home,  their  protection 
in  the  field;  whose  ambiticHi  was  flat- 
tered, or  gratitude  conciliated,  by  such 
presents  as  a  leader  of  barbarians  could 
confer.  These  were  the  institutions  of 
the  people  who  overthrew  the  empire  of 
Rome,  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  in&nl 
societies,  and  such  as  travellers  have 
found  amonff  nations  in  the  same  stage 
of  manners  9iroughout  the  world.  And, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries 
between  the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis, 
some  change  may  have  been  wrought  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet 
the  foundations  of  their  political  system 
were  unshaken. 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  poured  down 
upon  the  empire,  and  began  to  p^-titfon  or 
form  permanent  settlements,  tonteinesa- 
they  made  a  partition  of  the  visndpmv. 
lands  in  the  conquered  prov-  '"^^ 
inces  between  themselves  and  the  origi- 
nal possessors.  Hie  Burgundians  and 
Visigoths  took  two  thirds  of  their  re- 
spective conquests,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  Roman  imprietor.  Each  Bur- 
gundian  was  quartered,  under  the  gentle 
name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  the  former 
tenants,  whose  reluctant  hospitality  eon* 
fined  him  to  the  smaller  pcotion  of  his 
estate.t  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  mcnn 
furious  race  of  plunderers,  seised  all  the 
bestlands.t  The  Lombards  of  Italy  took  a 
thirdpart  of  the  produce.  We  cannot  dis- 
cover any  mention  of  a  similar  arrance- 
ment  in  unt  laws  or  history  of  the  FraiULS. 

*  De  minoiibus  rehaa  principes  comnUant,  de 
majoribus  oomes ;  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoqne,  ooo- 
rum  penes  plebem  arbithum  est,  apod  principea 
pertnetentmr.^Thc.  de  Mor.  Germ.,  c.  xi.  Acida^ 
&M  and  Oratins  contend  for  prmlrmamtm;  which 
would  be  neater,  but  the  same  senae  appears  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  common  reading. 

f  I<eg.  Burgund.,  c.  M,  5%. 

t  Protfupiua  De  Mlo  TandaL,  I.  i,  c.  5. 
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It  is,  boweyer,  clear  that  thev  occupied, 
by  pablic  allotmeiit  or  individual  pillage, 
a  great  portion  of  tbe  lands  of  France. 

TheesUtes  poseeased  by  the  Franks,  aa 
AHoiiai  and  tbeir  property,  were  tenned  al- 
saUqaaiudt.  lodial;  a  word  which  is  some- 
times  restricted  to  such  aa  had  descended 
by  inheritance.*  These  were  subject  to 
no  burden  except  that  of  public  defence. 
They  passed  to  aH  the  children  equally, 
or,  m  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  kin- 
dred.! But  of  these  allodial  possessions, 
there  was  a  particular  species,  denomi- 
n^ed  Saliqne,  from  which  females  were 
expressly  excluded.  What  these  lands 
were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
clusion, has  been  much  disputed.  No 
solution  seems  more  probable,  than  that 
the  ancient  lawsiTers  of  the  Salian 
Franks!  prohibited  females  from  inherit- 
ing Uie  liuids  assigned  to  the  nation  upon 
its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance 
with  their  ancient  usages,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  military  senric«  oi  every 
proprietor.  But  lands  subsequently  ac- 
quired, by  purchase  or  other  means, 
tnough  equwy  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  ftom  the  severity 
of  tlus  rule,  and  presumed  not  to>belong 
to  the  class  of  Salique.^  Hence,  in  the 
Ripuary  law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of 
Franks  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than 
in  substance  from  the  8alique-law,  which 


*  iUlodial  tends  an  commonly  opposed  to  bene- 
ficiuy  or  feudal;  the  former  being  stiictlj  pro> 
piietuy,  wJiile  the  Jatter  depended  upon  a  taperi- 
or.  la  this  eenee  the  woid  is  of  continual  raeur- 
lence  in  ancient  histories,  laws,  and  instruments. 
It  sometimes,  however,  bears  the  sense  of  hUurit- 
«M»;  and  this  seems  to  be  ito  meaning  in  the 
faoumsetd  chanter  of  the  Saliqae-law:  de  Alodis. 
Alodiom  inteRtom  oppooitur  comparato,  says  Da 
Csnge,  in  formulis  v eteiihns.  Hence,  in  the  char* 
ters  of  the  eterenth  centorr,  hereditary  fiefr  are 
fteqoently  termed  ak)dia.^Recueil  des  Histoiiens 
ds  Fnnoe,  t  zL,  nriiace.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Lsnouedoc,  t  iL,  p.  109. 

t  Leg.  Salictt,  c.  62. 

t  The  Saliqne-laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 
bv  a  Christian  prince,  and  after  the  conquest  of 
Oanl.  They  are  therefore  not  older  than  Clovia. 
Nor  can  they  be  much  later,  since  they  were  altered 
by  one  of  his  sons. 

4  Bt  the  German  customs,  women,  though 
treated  with  much  respect  and  delicacy,  were  not 
endowed,  at  their  marriage.  Dotem  non  uxor  ma- 
lito,  sed  maritus  uzori  confert— Tacitus,  c.  la  A 
similar  principle  might  debar  them  of  inheritance 
in  fixed  posseanons.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  ezcln* 
oon  of  lismales  was  not  unfreqnent  smong  the 
Teutonic  nations.  We  find  it  in  the  laws  of  the 
Thnringisns  snd  of  the  Sszons ;  both  ancient 
eodea,  though  not  free  fimn  interpolation.— Leib- 
aits,  Seriptorea  Rerum  Brunswicensium,  t.  i.,  pp. 
01  and  83.  But  this  usage  was  repuniant  to  the 
principles  of  Roman  law,  which  the  Franks  found 
Msvailing  in  their  new  coantry,aDd  to  the  natural 
■almg  weh  leads  aoiaato  prefer  his  ownda* 
E 


it  aenres  to  iUustnte,  it  is  said,  that  a 
woman  cannot  inherit  her  grandfather*a 
estate  (heereditas  aviatica),  distinguish- 
ing such  family  property  from  what  the 
father  might  have  acquired.*  And  Mar- 
culfus  uses  expressions  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. There  existed,  however,  a  ri|fht 
of  setting  aside  the  law,  and  admittiiw 
femalea  to  succession  by  testament.  It 
is  rather  probable,  from  some  paasagea 
in  the  Burgundian  code,  that  even  the 
lands  of  partition  (aortes  Burgundionum) 
were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs.!  And 
the  Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal 
terms  to  the  whole  inheritance. 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in 
France,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  koomb 
Romans,  or,  rather,  the  provincial  nttiT«s«r 
inhabitants  of  Oanl,  after  the  in-  ^'*"^- 
vasion  of  Clovis.  But  neither  those  who 
have  considered  the  Franka  aa  barbarian 
conquerors,  enslaving  the  former  pos* 
aeasors,  nor  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  whose 
theory  they  appear  as  allies  and  fHend- 
K^  inmates,  are  warranted  by  historical 
facta.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  Ro* 
mana  not  only  poaaessed  of  property, 
and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  but  ad- 
mitted to  the  royal  favour,  and  the  high- 
est offices  ;t  wmle  the  bishops  and  cler- 
gy, who  were  generally  of  tnat  nation,^ 

scendants  to  collateral  heirs.  One  of  tbe  prece- 
dents in  Marculfos  (1.  ii.,  foim  12)  caUs  the  exclu- 
sion of  femalea  diutuma  et  impia  oonsoetudo.  In 
another,  a  &ther  addressee  his  daughter :  Onmibus 
noD  habelur  incognitum,  quod,  sicot  lex  Salica  con- 
tinet,  de  rebus  ueis,  faod  mihi  as  aU«U  paNnhim 
mtomm  9bveiutj  apud  germanos  tooa  fihos  meoe 
minime  in  bnreditate  snccedem  poceraa.--FonnulB 
Marculfo  adjectv,  49.  Theee  precedents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventh  century. 

•C.St, 

fl  had  in  finmer  editions  asserted  the  contruy 
of  this,  on  the  authority  of  Leg.  Bnrgund.,  c.  78^ 
which  seemed  to  limit  th^  sncceesion  of  estates^ 
called  MTfea,  to  maKe  heirs.  But  the  expreesions 
are  too  obscure  to  warrant  this  inference ;  and  IL 
Ouizot  (Essais  Sur  THist  de  France,  voL  i.,  p. 
05)  refers  to  the  14th  chapter  of  the  same  code 
for  the  opposite  proposition.  But  this,  too,  is  not 
absolutely  clear,  as  a  general  rale. 

t  Daniel  con^tures  Uiat  Clotaire  I.  WM  the 
fiist  who  admitted  Romans  into  the  army,  which 
had  prerioualv  been  composed  of  Franks.  Fkom 
this  time  we  nnd  many  m  high  military  command. 
—(Hist  de  U  Mflice  Franqoise,  t  i.,  p.  11.)  It 
seems  by  a  passage  in  Oregonr  of  Toun,  by  Da 
Bos  (t  iu.,  p.  547^  that  some  Ramans  afl^ted  the 
barbarian  chancterby  letting  their  hair  grow.  If 
this  were  generally  permitted,  it  would  bea  strong- 
er evidenoe  of  approximation  between  the  two 
nces  than  any  that  Du  Bos  has  adduced.  Mon- 
iesquien  certainly  takes  it  for  grmted  that  a  Ro- 
man might  change  his  law,  and  thus  become  to  sll 
material  intenta  a  Fnnk.~(£sprit  des  Loix,  1. 
xxviii.,  c.  4.)  But  the  pissage  on  which  he  relies 
is  read  differently  in  the  manuscripts. 

^  Some  bish(^  if  we  may  judgiB  from  their  bar- 
banms  names,  m  other  r  ~" 
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grew  Qp  continually  in  popular  estima- 
tion, in  riches,  and  in  temporal  sway. 
Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  line 
was  drawn  at  the  outset  between-  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Though 
one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of 
their  own,  yet  there  was  another,  called 
tributaiy,  who  seem  to  have  cultivated 
those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely 
raised  above  the  condition  of  predial  ser- 
vitude. But  no  distinction  can  be  more 
unequivocal  than  that  which  was  estab- 
lished between  the  two  nations  in  the 
toeregild,  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Franks,  who, 
like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill  repair- 
ed by  that  of  another.  TUfe  weregild 
was  paid  to  the  relations  of  Uie  slain,  ac- 
cording to  a  legal  rate.  This  was  fixed  by 
the  Sa£que-law  at  six  hundred  solidi  for 
an  Antrustion  of  the  king ;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  cenoiva  regis  (meaning 
a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to  be  admitted 
to  the  royal  table) ;  at  two  hundred  for  a 
common  Frank;  at  one  htmdred  for  a 
Roman  possessor  of  lands ;  and  at  forty- 
five  for  a  tributanr,  or  cultivator  of  anoth- 
er's property,  in  Burgundy,  where  re- 
ligion and  length  of  settlement  had  intro- 
duced different  ideas,  murder  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  But  other  personal 
injuries  were  compensated,  as  among  the 
Franks,  by  a  fine,  £p^aated  according  to 
the  rank  smd  nation  of  the  aggrieved 
party.* 

The  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and 
Distine-  Italy  were  guided  by  notions 
tioDoTiBwi.  very  diflTerent  from  those  of 
Rome,  who  had  imposed  her  own  laws 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  her  empire.  Ad- 
hering in  general  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms without  desire  of  improvement, 
they  left  the  former  habitations  in  unmo- 
lested enjoyment  of  their  civil  institu- 
tions.   Trie  Frank  was  judged  by  the  Sa- 


Romant.  See,  for  inataoce,  Gregory  of  Toots,  L 
¥i.,  c.  9.  But  no  distinction  was  made  among 
them  on  this  account.  The  compoeition  for  the 
mnrder  of  a  bishop  was  nine  hundred  solidi :  for 
that  of  a  priest,  six  hundred  of  the  same  coin.— 
Leges  Safica,  c.  58. 

*  Leges  SalicsB,  c  43.  Leges  Burgnndionum, 
tit.  2.  Murder  and  robbery  were  made  capital  by 
ChiMebert,  king  of  Paris ;  but  Franeua  was  to  be 
sent  for  trial  in  the  royal  court,  dAOioT  ptnomm  m 
loco  |M*uia(iir.— Baluz.,  t  L,  p.  17.  I  am  inclined 
to  thmk  that  the  word  Fnmau  does  not  absolutely 
refer  to  the  nation  of  the  party ;  but  rather  to  his 
rank,  ss  opposed  to  debilwr  ptnona ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  it  had  already  acquired  the  sense  of 
froemtm,  or  fnobom  (ixuranuus),  which  is  perhaps 
Its  strict  meaning.  Dn  Cange,  too.  fiancus, 
qootet  tbe  ptasage  in  this 


lioue  or  the  Ripuary  code ;  the  €ratd  follow- 
ed  that  of  Theodosius.*  This  grand  dis- 
tinction of  Roman  and  barbarian,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was 
common  to  the  Frank,  Burgundian,  and 
Lombard  kingdoms.  But  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  settlement  in  the  empire  and  ad- 
vance in  civility  of  manners  were  earlier, 
inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages,  and 
adopt  the  Roman  juiisprudence.f  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  too  were  compiled 
by  bishops  upon  a  Roman  foundation, 
and  designed  as  a  uniform  code,  by  which 
both  nations  should  be  governed.]:  The 
name  of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the 
separation  of  their  laws  ceased,  even  in 
the  provinces  nortii  of  the  Loire,  tdl  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  Ultimately, 
however,  the  feudal  customs  of  succes- 
sion, which  depended  upon  principles 
quite  remote  from  those  of  the  civil  law, 
and  the  rights  of  territorial  justice  which 
the  barons  came  to  possess,  contributed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
that  part  of  France.  But  in  the  south, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the 
revolutions  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus 
arose  a  leading  division  of  that  kingdom 
into  pays  coutumiers  and  pays  du  droit 
ecrit;  the  former  iiegulated  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  ancient  usages,  the  latter  by  the 
civil  law.  II 


*  Inter  Romanos  negotia  causarum  Romania  le- 
gibus  prsdpimus  terminari.— Edict.  Clotair.  I., 
circ.  560.    Baluz.  CapituL,  t  L,  p.  7. 

t  Giannone,  1.  lii.,  c.  2. 

t  Hist,  de  Lapguedoc,  t  L,  p.  243.  Heineccius, 
Hist.  Juris  German.,  c.  i.,  s.  lo. 

<f  Suger,  in  his  life  of  Louis  yi^  uses  the  ex- 
pression lex  Salica  (Recueil  des  Historiens,  t  xiL, 
p.  24) ;  and  1  haTS  some  recollection  of  haring  met 
with  the  like  words  in  other  writings  of  as  modem 
a  date.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  original 
Salique  code  was  meant  by  this  phrase,  which  nuiy 
have  been  applied  to  the  local  feudal  customs. 
The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are  frequently 
termed  lex  Salica.  Many  of  these  are  copied  from 
the  Theodosian  code. , 

(I  This  division  is  very  ancient,  being  ibvnd  in 
the  edict  of  Pistes,  under  Charles  the  Bakl,  ia 
864 ;  where  we  read,  in  illis  regionibo^  qu»  legem 
Romanam  seqiiuntur.-H(  Recueil  des  Historiena,  t 
vii.,  p.  664.)  Montesquieu  thinks  that  the  Roman 
law  tell  into  disuse  in  the  north  of  France  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  advantagea,  particular]^  in 
§>int  of  composition  for  oflances,  annexed  to  the 
alique>law ;  while  that  of  the  yisigoths  being  mon 
equal,  the  Romans  under  their  govemmeni  had 
no  inducement  to  quit  their  own  code.-— (EepQt  des 
Loix,  L  xxviii.,  c.  4.)  But  it  does  not  appear  thai 
Uie  yisig[oths  had  any  pecuUar  code  or  laws  till 
after  theur  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of  Tou- 
louse. They  then  retained  only  a  small  strip  of 
territory  in  France,  about  Narbonne  and  Montpe- 
lier. 

However,  the  distinction  of  men  according  to 
their  laws  was  preaerved  for  many  centuriesTboth 
in  France  and  Italy.    A  jodidsl  proceeding  of  the 
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The  kingdom  of  Clovis  was  dirided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  each  under  the 
goTeinment  of  a  count,  a  name  familiar 
to  Roman  subjects^  hy  which  they  ren- 
dered the  graf  of  the  Germans.  The 
PkoTiaeiti  authority  of  this  officer  extend- 
"  ed  over  aU  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  Franks  as  natives.  It  was 
his  duty  to  administer  justice, 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the 
royal  revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  requi- 
red, the  free  proprietors  into  the  field,* 
The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higher  dig- 
nity, and  commonly  gave  authority  over 
several  counties.f    These  offices  were 

yew  916,  published  toy  tbe  historiam»  of  LaoffiMdoc 
Ct.  ii-t  Appendix,  p.  56),  proves  that  the  Koman, 
Gothic,  and  Salique  cooes  were  then  kept  perfectly 
separate,  and  that  there  were  distinct  judfes  fot 
the  thrae  natioDs.  The  Gothic  law  is  referred  to 
as  an  ezisting  authority  in  a  charter  of  1070. — 
Idem,  t.  ill.,  p.  874.  De  Maica,  Marca  Hispanica,  p. 
1159.  Every  man,  both  in  FYsnce  (Hist,  de  Lan- 
gnedoc,  t  iL,  Appendix,  p.  69)  and  in  Italy,  seems 
to  have  had  the  luht  of  choosing  by  what  law  he 
would  be  govenMa  YiriiUBOS,  says  Lothaire  L  in 
824,  at  canctus  popnlns  Komanns  internwetur, 
q;nali  lege  vult  vivere,  at  tali,  qaali  pro&ssi  merint 
vireie  velle,  Thrant.  Quod  si  ofiensionem  contra 
eandem  legem  fiBcerint,  eidem  legi  qunm  profiten- 
tor,  sobiacebant.  Women  apon  maiiiage  usually 
changed  their  law,  and  adapted  that  of  their  hue- 
band,  returning  to  their  own  in  widowhood;  but 
to  this  there  are  exceptions.  Charters  are  found, 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  expression. 


8aUc4  [aut]  lege  Alemannonmi  vivere.  But  soon 
efkerwaid  the  distinctions  were  entirely  lost,  partly 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
partlr  throagh  the  multitode  of  local  statutes  in 
the  Italian  citie8.^Moratori,  Antiqaitates  Italis, 
Dissertat.  28.  Du  Cange,  v.  Lex.  Heineccius, 
Histoiia  Juris  Germanici,  c.  ii.,  s.  51. 

*  Mareulfi  Fonnuls,  L  i,  32. 

t  Houard,  the  learned  translator  of  Littleton 
(Andens  Loix  dee  Fian^oisy  t  i.,  p.  6),  supposes 
these  titles  to  have  been  sipplied  indmerently.  But 
the  contrary  is  easily  proved,  and  especially  by  a 
line  of  Foitanitus,  quoted  by  Du  Cange  and  otheiB : 

<'  Qui  mode  dat  Comitis,  det  tibi  juia  Duds.** 
The  cause  of  M.  Houard's  error  rosv  perhaps  be 
worth  noticing.  In  the  above  cited  fonn  of  If  ar- 
cuUns,  a  precedent  (in  law  language)  is  given  for 
the  appointment  of  a  dnke,  count,  or  patrician. 
The  material  part  being  the  same,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  >Ctf  1^  tht  blanktj  as  we  should  call  it,  by 
inserting  the  proper  designation  of  office.  It  is  ex- 
pressed thereliKe,  actionem  ooniifafiM,  dnMtM,  ami 

-  '  '  -  « in  jM^iZ{o,quamaiit«ee«MrtMiMiae  usque 
'  egisse,  tibi  agendum  re^ndumque 
Homesquieu  nas  &llen  mto  a  ami- 
ilar  mistake  (L  xxx.,  c.  16),  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment, like  Houard,  that  these  instruments  in  Mar- 
cuUue  were  not  records  of  real  transactions,  but 
general  forms  for  future  occasion. 

The  office  of  patrician  is  rather  more  obecure. 
It  seems  to  hate  nearly  corresponded  with  what 
was  afterward  called  mayor  of  tne  palace,  and  to 
•have  implied  the  command  of  all  the  royal  forces. 
Such  at  least  were  Celflus,  and  his  successor  Mum- 
nolus,  under  Oontran.  This  is  probable  too  from 
•Bsktgy.   The  pttridan  was  the  highMt  officer  in 


originally  conferred  during  pleasure ;  but 
the  claim  of  a  son  to  succeed  his  father 
would  often  be  found  too  plausible  or  too 
formidaUe  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  even  under  the  Merovin- 
gian kines,  these  proTincial  ^vemors 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  independ- 
ence which  was  destined  to  change  the 
countenance  of  Europe.*  The  Lombard 
dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento,  acquired  very  eariy  an  hered- 
itary right  of  ffoveming  their  provinces, 
and  that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  fed- 
eral aristocracy.! 

The  throne  of  France  was  alwajrs  fil- 
led by  the  royal  house  of  Meroveus. 
However  complete  we  may  hna-  ^ 
gine  the  elective  rights  of  the  tptus 
Franks,  it  is  clear  that  a  funda-  fnmii  na* 
mental  law  restrained  them  to  ■'^'^^ 
this  family.  'Such  indeed  had  been  the 
monarchy  of  their  ancestors  the  Ger- 
mans ;  such  long  continued  to  be  those 
of  Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  all 
European  nations.  The  reigning  fkmily 
was  immutable;  but  at  every  vacancy 
the  heir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a 
popular  election,  whether  that  were  a 
substantial  privileffe,  or  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny. Exceptions,  however,  to  the  lineal 
succession,  are  rare  in  the  bistonr  of  any 
country,  unless  where  an  infant  heir  was 
thought  unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen. 
But  in  fact  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  system 


the  Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  we  know  now  much  the  Franks  themselvee, 
and  still  more  their  Gaulish  subjects,  affocted  to 
imitate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court. 

*  That  the  offices  of  count  and  duke  were  origi- 
nally but  temporary,  may  be  hiiened  from  aeveral 
passages  in  Gregory  of  Toara ;.  as  I.  v.,  c.  37;  Lviii^ 
c.  18.  But  it  esems  by  the  biws  of  the  Alemanni, 
c.  35,  that  the  heiwiitwy  succession  of  their  dokee 
was  tolerably  established  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  their  code  waa  promulgated. 
The  Bavarians  chose  their  own  dukes  out  of  one 
£unily,  as  is  declared  in  their  laws ;  tit.  ii.,  c  1  and 
c.  20.— (Lindebrog,  Codes  Legum  antiquaram.) 
This  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  confirms  m  IHtmsr; 
Nonne  scitis  (he  says),  Bajuarios  ab  initio  ducem 
eligendi  liberam  habere  potestatem?— (Schmidt, 
Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  iL,  p.  404.)  Indeed,  the 
consent  of  these  German  provinciai  nationa,  if  I 
may  use  the  ezpreasion,  seems  to  hsve  been  always 
reouired,  aa  in  an  independent  monarchy.  Ditmar. 
a  cmonicler  of  the  tenth  century,  says,  that  Eckani 
was  made  Dukeof  Thuringia  totios  populi  consen- 

— Pfeffel,  Abrto6  Chronologique,  t.  L,  p.  184. 

ith  respect  to  Fiance  property  so  called,  or  the 
kingdoms  of  Neustria  and  Buraundy,  it  may  be 
lesseasy  to  prove  the  existence  of  hereditary  officea 
under  the  Merovingians.  But  the  feebleness  of 
their  government  makes  it  jprobable  that  ao  natural 
a  symptom  of  disorganisation  had  not  failed  to  en- 
sue. The  Helvetian  counts  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  independent,  as  early  as  tnis  period.— (Plsa> 
ta's  Hist  01  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  chap,  i.) 

t  Oiaanoiie,  1.  iv. 
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of  conBtittttional  laws  rigidly  observed 
in  ages  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those 
antiquaries  who  have  maintained  the 
most  opposite  theories  upon  such  points 
are  seldom  in  want  of  particular  instan- 
ces to  support  their  respective  conclu- 
sions.* 

Clovis  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who 
Limiied  M-  resoected  his  valour,  and  the 
thoriiy  of  rank  which  they  had  given  him, 
cioTto.  but  were  incapable  of  servile 
feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  common  as 
well  as  individual  rij^ts.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  power  which  he  possessed, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  well-known 
Van  of  Story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons. 
CMaaoiw.  When  the  plunder  taken  in  Clo- 
vis's  invasion  of  Gaul  was  set  out  in  this 
place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  him- 
self a  precious  vessel,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rheims.  The'army  having 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consent, 
**  You  shall  have  nothing  here,'^  exclaim- 
ed a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  **but  what  falls  to  your  share  by 
lot."  Clovis  took  the  vessel,  without 
marking  any  resentment;  but  found  an 
opportunity,  next  year,  of  revenging  him- 
seu  by  the.  death  of  the  soldier.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  the  inference  which  is 
supplied  by  this  story.  The  whole  be- 
haviour of  Clovis  is  that  of  a  baibarian 
chief,  not  daring[  to  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the 
rudeness,  of  his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the 
pernor  of  Franks  when  they  first  became 
tte  kings  conouerors  of  Gaul,  we  have 
"^"'■^  ffooa  reason  to  believe  that  they 
did  not  long  preserve  it.  A  people  not 
very  numerous  spread  over  the  spacious 
provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lands  were 
assigned  to,  or  seized  by  them.f  It  be- 
came a  burden  to  attend  those  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  were  an- 
nually convened  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  deliberate  upon  public  business,  as 

*  Hottoman  (FVBiico-Gallia,e.  tl)  tnd  Boolain- 
▼illiers  (Rtat  de  la  France)  seem  to  consider  the 
crown  as  abeolutelj  electire.  The  AbM  Vertot 
(M6moire«  de  I'Acad  des  Inscriptions,  t.  iT.)  main- 
tains a  limited  rigiit  of  election  within  the  leisning 
funily.  M .  de  Foncemagne  (t  vi.  and  t.  Tiii.  of 
the  same  collection)  asserts  a  strict  hereditary  de- 
scent Neither  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguishes 
acts  of  violence  from  those  of  right,  nor  ooserres 
the  changes  in  the  French  constitatioQ  between 
Clovis  and  Childeric  III. 

t  Du  Bos,  Hist.  CriUque,  t.  ii.,  p.  301,  maintains 
that  CioTis  had  not  more  than  3000  or  4000  Franka 
hi  his  army,  for  which  he  produces  some,  though 
not  very  ancient,  authorities.  The  sraaUness  of 
the  number  of  Salians  may  account  Ibr  our  finding 
no  mention  of  the  partitions  made  in  their  firroor. 
Bee,  however.  Da  Bos,  t  iiL,  p.  406. 


well  as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  military 
strength.  After  some  time,  it  appears 
that  these  meetings  drew  together  onlv 
the  bishops,  and  those  invest^  with  civu 
ofilces.*  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Gaul^  having  Uttle  notion  of  political  lib- 
erty, were  unlikely  to  resist  the  most  ty- 
rannical conduct.  Many  of  them  became 
officers  of  state  and  advisers  of  the  sov- 
ereign, whose  ingenuity  might  teach 
maxims  of  despotism  unknovm  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely 
wrong  the  bishops  by  suspecting  them  of 
more  pliable  courtliness  than  was  natural 
to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovi8.t 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Fruiks  were  themselves  instrumental  in 
this  change  of  their  government.  The 
court  of  the  Merovingian  kings  was 
crowded  with  followers,  who  have  been 
plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the 
German  chiefs  described  by  Tacitus; 
men,  forming  a  distinct  and  elevated 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  ti- 
tles of  Fideles,  Leudes,  and  Antrustiones. 
They  took  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  the  kinff 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  and 
were  commonly  remunerated  vrith  gifts 
of  land.  Under  different  appellations  we 
find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  class 
of  courtiers  in  the  early  records  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  England.  The  general  name 
of  vassals  (from  Gwas^  a  Celtic  word  ibr 
a  servant)  is  apphed  to  them  in  every 
country.):  By  the  assistance  of  these 
faithful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  regal  authori^  of  Clovis^s  suc- 
cessors was  ensured.^     However  this 

*  Du  Bos,  t  iii.,  p.  327.  MaUy,  Obeerv.  snr 
PHistoiTS  de  Fiance,  L  i.,  c  3. 

f  Gregory  of  Tours,  throughout  his  history, 
talks  of  ue  royal  power  in  the  tone  of  Ixniis  XI  V.'s 
court.  If  we  were  obliged  to  believe  all  we  read, 
eren  the  ^vaae  of  Soissons  would  bear  witness  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Franks. 

X  The  Gasindi  of  Italy,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  royal 
Thane,  appear  to  corr^xmd,  more  or  less,  to  the 
Antrustions  of  France.  The  word  Thane,  hower- 
er,  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  com- 
prehended all  free  proprietors  of  land.  That  of 
Ircudet  seems  to  imply  only  subjection,  and  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as,  m  a  stricter  sense,  to  the  kind's  personal 
This  name  they  did  not  acquire  original- 


ly by  possessing  benefices,  but  rather,  by  beiM 
Tassals  or  servaota,  became  the  object  of  benefi- 
ciary donations.    In  one  of  Marculfiis's  precedents, 

I.  i.,  f.  18,  we  hare  the  form  by  which  an  Antnis- 
tion  was  created.  See  Du  Cange,  under  these  sev- 
eral words,  and  Muratori's  thirteenth  dissertation 
on  Italian  antiquities.  The  Gardingi,  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  description. 

^  Boantus  «  •  •  »  Tsllatus  in  domo  su4,  ah  bo- 
minibus  regis  interfectus  est— Oreg .  Tur.,  1.  viiL,  c. 

I I.  A  few  spirited  retainers  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
ecute the  mandates  of  aibitrazy  power  ftmong  a 
bazfaaioiis,  ^iffflwtffd  poopte- 
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may  be,  the  annals  of  hia  more  immedi- 
ate  descendants  exhibit  a  course  of  op- 
pression, not  merely  displaced,  as  will 
often  happen  among  uncivilized  people, 
thoogh  free,  in  acta  of  piivate  injuatice, 
bat  in  such  general  tyranny  as  is  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  any  real 
checks  upon  the  sovereign.* 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  kings  of  this  line  had  fallen 
into  that  contemptible  state  which  has 
DacMtner  been  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ofttj  nyai  ter.  The  mayors  of  the  palace, 
iteyon  or  ^ho,  from  mere  officers  of  the 
Urn  piiBM.  court,  had  now  become  masters 
of  the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the 
Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors, 
and  considerable  proprietors  of  land.t 
Some  inequality  there  probably  existed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  partition  of 
estates,  and  this  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  common  changes  of  prop- 
erty, by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times, 


The  proofr  of  tlus  may  be  found  in  ahnost 
page  of  Gragonr :  Mnong  other  places,  see  1. 
iw^cl;  ln.,c29i  I.  iz.,c  30.  In  alledicta  pio- 
oeeding  from  the  firet  kings,  they  are  careful  to  ex- 
press the  consent  of  their  subjects.  Clevis's  lan- 
cnafB  rans— Popuhis  noster  petit.  His  son  Chil- 
oebeit  expresses  himself:  xmk  cum  nostris  optima- 
tibos  peitrsictaTimo»— coovenit  noik  cum  ieudis 
noetiis.  But  in  the  famous  treaty  of  Andeley,  A. 
D.  587,  no  national  assent  seems  to  have  been  ask- 
ed or  giTen  to  its  proTisions,  which  were  very  im- 
portant And  an  edict  of  one  of  the  Clotaires  (it  is 
micertain  whether  the  first  or  second  of  that  name, 
though  Montesquieu  has  given  good  reasons  for 
the  hitter)  assumes  a  more  magifiehal  tone,  with- 
out any  mention  of  the  Leodes. 

t  The  revolution  which  ruined  Brunehaut  was 
brought  about  by  the  defection  of  her  chief  nobles, 
especially  Wamacbar,  mayor  of  Austrasiit.  Upon 
Clotaire  IL's  victory  over  her,  he  was  compelled  to 
reward  these  adherents  at  the  expense  of  the  mon- 
archy. Wamacbar  was  made  mayor  of  Burgundy, 
with  sn  oath  from  the  king  never  to  dispossess  him. 
— H(Fredegarhi8,  c.  42.)  In  626,  the  nobility  of  Bur- 
gundy declined  to  elect  a  mayor,  which  seems  to 
nave  been  considered  as  their  right.  From  this 
time  nothing  wss  done  without  the  consent  of  the 
aristocracy.  Unless  we  ascribe  all  to  the  different 
ways  of  thinking  in  Gregory  and  Fredecahus,  the 
one  a  Koman  bishop,  the  other  a  FraiUL  or  Bur- 
gundian,  the  government  was  sltogether  changed. 

It  might  even  be  surmised,  that  the  crown  was 
oooaidered  as  more  elective  than  before.  The  au- 
thor of  Gesta  Regum  Francorum,  an  old  chronicler 
who  lived  in  those  times,  changes  his  form  of  ex- 
pressing a  king's  accession  from  that  of  Clotaire 
U.  Oithe  earlier  kiii^  he  says  only,  regnum 
recepit.  But  of  Clotaire,  Franci  quoque  praedic- 
tum  Clotairium  regem  parvulum  supra  se  in  reg- 
num statnerunt.  Again,  of  the  accession  of  Dago- 
bert  L :  Austrasii  Franci  superiores  congregati  in 
unum,  Dagobertum  supra  se  in  rmfim  statuont 
In  another  place,  Decedente  prafato  rege  Clodo- 
veo,  Fnnci  Clutaiiium  aeniorsm  puerum  ex  tribus 
sibi  regem  statnerunt  Several  other  instanoee 
flttg^  be  quoted. 


and  by  royal  mmiificence.  Thus  arose 
that  landed  aristocracy,  which  became 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  pohtical 
system  of  Europe  during  many  centuries, 
and  is  in  fact  its  great  distinction,  both 
from  the  despotism  of  Asia,  and  the 
equality  of  republican  governments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about 
the  origin  of  nobility  in  France, 
which  might  perhaps  be  settled,  '*^^^- 
or  at  least  better  understood,  by  fixing 
pur  conception  of  the  term.  In  our  mod- 
em acceptation,  it  is  usually  taken  to  im- 
ply certain  distinctive  privileges  in  the 
political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood  of 
the  possessor,  and  consequently  not 
transferable  like  those  which  property 
confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobility, 
I  conceive,  was  unknown  to  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  till  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire.  They  felt,  no 
doubt,  the  common  prejudice  of  mankind 
in  favour  of  those  whose  ancestry  is  con- 
spicuous, when  compared  with  persons 
of  obscure  birth.  This  is  the  primary 
meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  the  possession  of  exclu- 
sive civil  rights.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  tiie 
Roman  repubUc,  will  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  the  difference  between  these 
two  species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in 
the  patrieii  and  the  nolnles.  Though  I  do 
not  think  that  the  tribes  of  German  ori- 
gin paid  so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as 
some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations 
(else  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest 
houses  would  not  have  been  so  envelop- 
ed in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which 
families  of  known  antiquity  were  held 
among  them.* 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in 
France,  perhaps  also  in  Spain  and  Lom- 
bardy,  was  founded  upon  the  possession 
of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  preceded  that  of 


*  The  antiquity  of  French  nobility  is  maintained 
temperately  by  Schmidt,  Hist  des  AUemands,  t.  i., 

5.  3d],  and  vrith  acrimony  by  Montesquieu,  Esprit 
es  Loix,  1.  XXX.,  c.  25.  Neither  of  them  proves 
any  more  than  I  have  admitted.  The  expression 
rjf  Ludovicus  Pius  to  his  frsedman.  Rex  fMit  te 
liberum,  non  nobilem :  quod  impossitnle  est  post 
libertatem,  is  very  intelligible,  without  imagining  a 
privilejged  class.  Of  the  practical  reaardpaid  to 
Dirth,  mdeed,  -there  are  many  proofa.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  recommendation  in  the  choice  of 
bishops.--^Marculfi  Formula),  1.  i.,  c.  4,  cum  notis 
Bignonii,  in  Baluzii  Capitulanbus.)  It  was  prober 
bly  much  considered  in  conferring  dignities.  Fre- 
degarius  says  of  Protsdius,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Brunehaut,  Quoscunque  genere  nobiles  reperiebat| 
totoa  humiliare  conabatur,  nt  nullus  reperiretur,  qui 
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birth,  which  indeed  is  still  chiefly  depend- 
ant upon  the  other  for  its  importaijce.  A 
Frank  of  large  estate  was  styled  a  noble ; 
if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his 
wealth,  his  descendants  fell  into  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new  pos- 
sessor became  noble  in  his  stead.  In 
these  early  ages,  property  did  not  very 
freq|uently  change  hands,  and  desert  the 
families  who  had  long  possessed  it. 
They  were  noble  by  descent,  therefore, 
because  they  were  rich  by  the  same 
means.  Wealth  gave  them  power,  and 
power  ^ve  them  pre-eminence.  But  no 
distinction  was  made  by  the  Salique  or 
Lombard  codes  in  the  composition  ibr 
homicide,  the  great  test  of  political  sta- 
tion, except  in  favour  of  the  king^s  vas- 
sals. It  seems,  however,  by  some  of  the 
barbaric  codes,  those  namely  of  the  Bur- 
ffundians,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  the  Eng- 
Bsh  colony  of  the  latter  nation,*  that  the 
free  men  were  ranged  by  them  into  two 
or  three  classes,  and  a  difference  made 
in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were 
valued:  so  that  there  certainly  existed 
the  elements  of  aristocratic  privileges,  if 
we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  com- 
I^etion  at  so  early  a  period.  The  Antrus- 
tions  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  were  also 
noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
murder  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen: but  this  was  a  personal,  not  an 
hereditary  distinction.  A  link  was  want- 
ing to  connect  their  eminent  privileges 
with  their  posterity ;  and  this  link  was  to 
be  supphed  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among 
FiMai  the  nation,  others  were  reserved  to 
tan^  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  of 
its  dignity,  and  partly  for  the  exercise  of 
its  munificence.  These  were  called  fis- 
cal lands ;  the^  were  dispersed  over  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed 
the  most  regular  source  (MT  revenue.f 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
granted  out  to  favoured  subjects,  under 
tiie  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points    in    the   policy  of   these   ages. 

♦  Leg.  Barg«nd.,  tit  26.  Leg.  Vitigoth..  1.  ii., 
t.2,c.4(iiiLiiidebrag).  Da  Cuige,  voc.  Adalingns, 
Nobilie.  WUkins,  Leg.  Aag.  Sax.,  punm.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  nobility,  founded  either 
upon  biith  or  property,  and  distinguished  from  mere 
personal  freedom,  entered  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
system.  Thus  the  eorl  and  eeoH  are  opposed  to 
each  other,  like  the  noble  and  lotnrier  in  France. 

t  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  are  continu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  early  writers ;  the  kings,  in 
jOQtneying  to  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
took  up  their  abode  in  them.  Charlemagne  is  rery 
foil  in  his  directions  as  to  their  mana8ement«Cs. 
pitularia,A.a7»7,etalibL     "'~'"8'«»«°*--^* 


Benefices  were,  it  is  probable, 
most  frequently  bestowed  tqion  '^ 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Antrustiones 
or  Leudes,  and  upon  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. It  by  no  means  appears  that 
any  conditions  of  military  service  were 
expressly  annexed  to  these  grants:  but 
it  may  justly  be  presumed  tluit  such  fa- 
vours were  not  conferred  without  an  ex- 
pectation of  some  return ;  and  we  ready 
both  in  law  and  history,  that  beneficiary 
tenants  were  more  closely  connected 
with  the  crown  than  mere  allodial  pro- 
prietors. Whoever  possessed  a  benefice 
was  bound  to  serve  his  sovereign  in  the 
field.  But  of  allodial  proprietors  only  the 
owner  of  three  mansi  was  called  upon 
for  personal  service.  Where  there  were 
three  possessors  of  single  mansi,  one 
went  to  the  army,  and  the  others  con- 
tributed to  his  equipment.*  Such  at  least 
were  the  regulations  of  Charlemagne, 
whom  I  cannot  believe,  with  Mably,  to 
have  relaxed  the  obligations  of  mihtary 
attendance.  After  the  peace  of  Coblentz, 
in  860,  Charies  the  Bald  restored  all  allo- 
dial property  belonging  to  his  subjects 
who  had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not 
his  own  beneficiary  grants,  which  they 
were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 

Most  of  those  who  have  ¥nitten  upon 
the  feudal  system,  lay  it  down  that  Tbeir 
benefices  were  originally  precari-  «<«»«• 
ous,  and  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the 
sovereign ;  that  they  were  afterw^ 
granted  for  life ;  and,  at  a  subseijuent  pe- 
riod, became  hereditary.  No  satisfactory 
groof,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
rought  of  the  first  stage  in  this  prog- 
ress.f    At  least,  I  am   not  convinced^ 


«  Cwitul.  Car.  Mag.,  ann.  807  and  812.  I  can- 
not define  the  precise  area  of  a  mansus.  It  con- 
sisted, acccMding  to  Du  Cange,  of  twelve  iugera ; 
but  what  he  meant  by  a  jaser  I  know  not.  The 
ancient  Roman  juger  was  wbont  five  eighths  of  an 
acre ;  the  Parisian  arpent  was  s  fourth  more  than 
one.   This  would  make  a  difference  as  two  to  one. 

t  The  position  which  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
controvert,  is  laid  down  m  almost  every  writer  on 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  Sir  James  Crsig,  Spel- 
man,  and  other  older  authors,  Honard,  in  nis  An- 
ciennes  Loix  des  Frsn^is,  t  i.,  p.  5,  and  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Benedictine  Collection,  t.  xi,  p.  Ifa, 
take  the  same  point  for  granted.  Mably,  Observa- 
tions sur  VHistoire  de  France,  1.  i.,  c.  3,  calls  it, 
une  v6rit6  que  M.  de  Montesquieu  a  tr&sbien  proa- 
vee.  And  Robertson  afiSrms  with  unusual  post- 
tiveness,  <*  These  benefices  were  granted  origi- 
nally only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance  rela- 
ting to  the  customs  of  tlie  middle  aces  is  better  as- 
certained than  this ;  and  innumerable  proofs  of  it 
mif[ht  be  added  to  those  produced  in  UEsprit  des 
Loix,  and  by  Du  Cange."~Hi8t  Charles  Y.,  voL  L, 
not.  8. 

These  testhnonies,  which  Robertson  has  not 
chosen  to  bring  forward,  we  cannot  conjecture; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conprehaid  by  vrfaat  mkatef  he 
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that  beaefidafy  gmnts  were  erer  consid- 
ered as  resomme  at  pleasure,  unless 
where  some  delinquency  could  be  impu> 
ted  to  the  rassal.  It  is  possible,  though 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  documents  which 
prove  it,  that  benefices  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  granted  for  a  term  of 
years,  since  even  fiefs,  in  much  later 
times,  .were  occasionally  of  no  greater 
eztenti  Their  ordinary  duration,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  the  life  of  the  posses- 
sor, afler  which  they  reverted  to  the 


hat  diaeoTeitd,  in  the  peniiiy  of  historical  racorda 
during  the  tixth  and  aereBth  centuries,  innumera- 
ble proofs  of  a  usage  which,  by  the  confession  of 
all,  did  not  exist  at  any  later  period.  But  as  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Montesquieu  have  appeared 


conclusive  both  to  MsMy  and  Robertson,  it  mar 
'   i  them  separately.    The  fof- 
(passage       -    - 
whicfi^  they  rely. 


be  proper  to  examine  tl&em  separately.    The  f( 
lowing  » the  ]Mssage  in  the  L*£sprit  des  Loix  on 


On  ne  peot  pas  doater  que  d*aboid  les  fiefs  ne 
lussent  auKmbles.  On  Toil,  dans  Or^goire  de 
Tours,  que  Ton  dCe  k  Sun6gisile  et  k  Galloman 
tout  ce  qu*i]s  tenoient  du  fise,  et  qu'on  ne  leur 
Uisse  que  ce  qu*ils  avoient  en  propri6t6.  Gootran, 
^levant  an  trone  son  neveu  Childebert,  eut  une 
conference  secrstte  avec  lui,  et  lui  indiqua  ceux  k 
eui  il  demit  donner  des  fiefo,  et  ceux ^qui  ilderoit 
MOB  6cer.  Dans  une  foimule  de  MarculiiB,  le  roi 
donne  en  ^change,  non  seulement  des  ben6fieo8 
que  son  fisc  tenoit,  mais  encore  ceux  qdHiu  autre 
aToit  tenns.  La  loi  des  Lombards  oppose  le*  Mn- 
^fices  k  la  propriety.  Les  historiens,  les  fonnules, 
les  codes  des  diffifcrens  peuples  baxbares,  tous  les 
monumens  qui  nous  restent,  sont  unanimes.  £n« 
fin,  ceux  qui  out  j6crit  le  Lirre  des  Fiefa,  nous  ap- 

Jrennent  que  d'abord  les  seigneurs  purent  les  6ter 
,  leur  volenti,  qu*easnik«  its  les  assimrent  poor  un 
an,  et  apiis  lesaono^rent  pour  toujours,  Lxxx.,  c.l6. 
The  first  of  Montasquieu*s  authorities  is  from 
Gregory  of  Tocifs,  L  ix.^  c.  36.  Sunegisilus  and 
GalfomagnaSt  two  courtiers  of  Childebert,  having 
been  accused  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy,  fled  to 
sanccuary,  and  refused  to  stand  their  trial.  Their 
beneficiary  lands  were  upon  this  very  justly  taken 
away  by  a  iudidal  sentence.  What  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  a  case  of  forfeiture  for  treason  or 
outlawry,  that  benefices  were  granted  only  during 
pleasure  t  2.  Gontran  is  said  by  Gregory  to  have 
advised  his  nephew  Childebert,  quos  nonoraret 
nmueribus,  quos  ab  honors  depelleret,  1.  viL,  33. 
But  komtmr  is  more  commonly  used  in  the  earliest 
writers  for  an  office  of  digni^  than  for  a  landed  es- 
tate ;  and  even  were  the  wora  to  bear  in  this  place 
the  latter  meaning,  we  could  not  fairly  depend  on 
an  authority,  drawn  from  times  of  peculiar  tyranny 
and  civil  convulsion.  I  am  not  contending  that 
men  were  secure  in  their  beneficiary,  since  they 
certainly  were  not  so  in  their  allodial  estates :  the 
sole  question  is  aa  to  the  right  they  were  supposed 
|o  possess  in  respect  of  them.  3.  In  the  precedent 
of  MarcuUua,  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  the  king  is 
supposed  xo  grant  lands  whiph  some  other  person 
had  lately  held.  But  this  is  meant  as  a  desiniation 
of  the  premises,  and  would  be  perfectly  appucabie, 
though  the  late  possessor  were  dead.  4.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Lombard  laws  (that  is,  laws 
enscted  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  in  Lom- 
bardy),  and  the  general  tenour  of  ancient  records, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  oppose  benefices  to  propri- 
ety:  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  were 
wvocabie  at  piaasore.    This  opposition  of  allodial 


fisc.*  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefi- 
ces under  the  first  race  of  French  kin^^s. 
The  codes  of  the  Burgundianb  and  of  the 
Visigoths,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by 
analogy,  witnesses  to  the  contrary.f  The 
precedents  given  in  the  forms  of  Marcul- 
fus  (about  660)  for  the  grant  of  a  bene- 
fice, contain  very  full  terms,  extending  it 
to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary.^  And 
Mably  has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetu- 
ity of  benefices,  at  least  in  some  instan- 

to  feudal  estates  subsists  at  present,  though  the  ten- 
ure of  the  latter  is  any  thing  rather  than  precarious. 
5.  As  to  the  Libri  Feudorum,  which  are  a  compila- 
tion by  some  Milanese  lawyers  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, they  cannot  be  deemed  of  much  authority  for 
the  earlier  hiatory  of  the  feudal  system  in  France. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  think,  that  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  the  tenure  of  fiefs  in  some  parts 
of  Lombardy  was  rather  precarious ;  but  whether 
this  were  by  anv  other  law  than  that  of  the  strong- 
er, it  woula  be  nard  to  determine. 

Du  Gauge,  to  whom  RobertMm  alsorefera,  give* 
this  definiuon  of  a  beo«fice ;  pradium  fiscale,  quod 
a  rege  vel  principe,  vel  ab  alio  ouolibet  ad  mtam 
▼iro  nobili  utenduro  conceditur.  In  a  subsequent 
place,  inde«<i  he  says :  nee  tantum  erant  ad  vi- 
tam.  Md  pro  libitu  au/erebantur.  For  this  he  only 
cites  a  letter  of  the  bishops  to  Louis  the  Debonair ; 
EcclesuB  nobis  a  Deo  commissa  non  talia  sunt 
beoeficia,  et  hujusmodi  regis  proprietas,  utpro  lib- 
itu suo  inconsuitA  illas  possit  clare,  aut  auferre. 
Bat  how  slight  a  foundation  does  this  afl^Md  for 
the  inference  that  lay  beneHcea  were  actually  lie* 
ble  to  be  resumed  at  pleasure !  Suppose  even  this 
to  be  a  necessary  application  in  the  argument  of 
those  bishops,  is  it  certain  that  they  stated  the  law 
of  their  country-  with  accuracy  7  Do  we  not  find 
greater  errora  than  this  every  day  in  men's  speech 
and  writings,  relative  to  poiots  with  which  they 
are  not  immediately  concerned  ?  In  feet,  there  is 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  benefices  were  granted 
not  only  for  life,  but  as  inheritances,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis.  In  the  next  sentence  Du  Cange  adds  a 
qualification  which  puta  an  end  to  the  controveny, 
so  far  aa  his  authority  is  concerned ;  Non  temere 
tamen,  nee  tuu  UgaU  judido  auferebantur.  That 
those  two  sentences  contradict  each  other  is  man- 
ifest ;  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  more  correct 
position. 

*  The  following  passage  from  Gregory  of  Toun 
seems  to  prove,  that  although  sons  were  occasion- 
ally permitted  to  succeed  tneir  fathera,  an  indul- 
Knce  which  easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the  crown 
d,  in  his  time,  an  unquestionable  reversion  after 
the  death  of  its  original  beneficiary.  Hoc  tempore 
et  Wandelinus,  nutritor  Childeberti  regis,  obiit; 
sed  in  locum  ejus  nullus  est  subrogatua,  eo  quod 
regina  mater  curaro  velit  propriam  habere  de  nJio. 
QiMBcuBfiie  dt  fiMOO  mcruil,  jMd  juribuM  nmS  nlata, 
Obiit  his  diebus  Bodegesilus  dux  plenus  dierum  ; 
sed  nihil ile  fecoiute  eius  filiis  minutum  est,  L  viiL, 
c  22.  Gregory's  work,  however,  does  not  go  fer- 
ther  than  595. 

t  Leges  Burgundionum,  tit  L  Leges  Wisigoth., 
I.  v.,  tit.  2. 

t  Harculf.,  form.  xii.  and  xiv.,  1.  i  This  prec^ 
dent  was  in  use  down  to  the  eleventh  century  ^ts 
expressions  recur  in  almost  every  charter.  The 
.earliest  instance  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  grant  to 
a  private  person,  is  of  Charlemagne  to  one  John,  Iq 
795.^Bafuzii  Capitularia,  t  it,  p.  140Q. 
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ces,  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  at 
Andely  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire 
II.  some  years  later.*  We  can  hanlly 
doubt  at  least  that  children  would  put  in 
ft  very  strong  claim  to  what  their  father 
had  enjoyed;  and  the  weakness  of  the 
crown  m  the  seventh  centurjr  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  property. 
A  naturaf  consequence  of  hereditary 
Sub-infeu-  benefices  was  that  those  who 
dauon.  possessed  them  carved  out  por- 
tions to  be  held  of  themselves  by  a  simi- 
lar tenure.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  cus- 
tom, best  known  by  the  name  of  sub-in- 
feudation,  occur  even  in  the  capitularies 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later 
period  it  became  universal ;  and  what 
had  begun  perhaps  through  ambition  or 
pride,  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity. 
In  thkt  dissolution  of  all  law  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the 
powerM  leaders,  constantly  engaged  in 
domestic  warfare,  placed  their  chief  de- 
pendance  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
Dy  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  condi- 
tions. The  oath  of  fidehtj^  which  they 
had  taken,  the  homage  which  they  had 
paid  to  the  sovereign,  they  exacted  from 
their  own  vassals.  To  render  military 
service  became  the  essential  obligation 
which  the  tenant  of  a  benefice  under- 
took; and  out  of  those  ancient  grants, 
now  become  for  the  most  part  hereditary, 
there  grew  up  in  the  tenth  century,  both 
in  name  and  reality,  the  system  of  feudal 
tenures.f 

*  Quicqnid  antefati  lems  ecclesiis  ant  fidelibus 
«ni8  contulenint,  aut  adhnc  conferre  cum  jaatitiA 
Deo  propitiante  Toluerint,  atabiliter  coiiaervetur ; 
•t  qnicquid  UHicniqiie  fidelium  in  utriuaque  regno 
per  legem  et  jnatiuam  redhibetur,  nnllnm  ei  pm- 
judicinm  ponatur,  aed  liceat  rea  debiua  poaaidere 
atque  recipere.  Et  ai  aliqaid  onicuiqae  per  inter- 
regna aine  ca1p4  auUatnm  eat,  audientiA  habilA 
reataaretur.  Et  de  eo  quod  per  rounificentiaaprae- 
cedentium  regum  unuaquiaque  uaque  ad  tranaitum 
glorioesB  memoris  domini  Chlothachaxii  legia  poa- 
eedit^  cum  aecutitate  poaaideat;  et  quod  ezinde 
fidehbua  peraonia  ablatum  eat,  de  prsaentirecipiat. 
FoBdua  Andeliacum,  in  Gregor.  Turon.,  1.  iz.,  c.  20. 

Qummnque  eccleain  tel  clericia  Tel  quibualibet 
peraonia  a  glorioaa  memoris  pr«£atia  principibua 
muilifioentis  largitate  collate  aunt,  omni  firmitate 
perdnrent— Edict.  Ofalotachar.  I.  vel  potiua  II.  in 
Recueil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  fv.,  p.  U6. 

t  Somner  aaya,  that  he  haa  not  found  the  woid 
fsudum  anterior  to  the  rear  1000',  and  Huratori,  a 
atill  greater  authority,  doubta  whether  it  waa  need 
80  early.  I  ha^e,  however,  obaerved  the  worda 
feum  and  fevum,  which  are  ikianifeatly  comiptiona 
or  feodum,  in  aereral  chartera  about  900.— Yaia- 
aette,  Hiet.de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appendiz,  p.  107. 
128,  et  ahbi.  Some  of  these  fiefa  appear  not  to 
have  been  hereditary.  But,  independently  of  poa- 
itive  matancea,  can  it  be  doubted  that  aome  woid 
of  barbaroua  original  muat  have  answered,  in  the 
▼ernacularlanfluaffea,  to  the  Latin  beneficiumT  See 
Dn  Gangs  r.  Feudom. 


This  revolution  was  accompanied  by 
another  still  more  important  usoiparioD 
The  provincial  governors,  the  or  pro?iafliai 
dukes  and  counts,  to  whom  «*^«ra«». 
we  may  add  the  marquises  or  mar- 
graves, mtrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  pub- 
lic measures  after  the  decline  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.  .  Charlemagne,  duly 
Jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it 
by  suffering  the  dutchies  to  expire  with- 
out renewal,  by  granting  very  lew  coun- 
ties hereditarily,  by  removing  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  from  the  hands  of  the 
counts  into  those  of  his  own  itinerant 
judges,  and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in 
his  poUcy,  by  elevating  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of 
the  counts  are  the  constant  theme  of  the 
capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect 
of  duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poorer 
proprietors,  and  their  artful  attempts  to 
appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated 
within  their  territory.*  If  Charlemagne 
was  unable  to  redress  those  evils,  how 
much  must  they  have  increased  under 
his  posterity  \  That  great  prince  seldom 
gave  more  than  one  county  to  the  same 
person ;  wad,  as  they  were  generally  of 
moderate  size,  co-extensive  with  episco- 
pal diocesses,  there  was  less  danger,  if 
this  pohcy  had  been  followed,  of  their 
becoming  indei)endent.t  But  Louis  the 
Debonair,  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
Charles  the  Bald,  allowed  several  coun- 
ties to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  person. 
The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  ac- 
quiring private  estates  within  the  limits 
of  their  charge,  and  thus  both  rendered 
themselves  formidable,  and  -assumed  a 
kind  of  patrimonial  right  to  their  digni- 
ties. By  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  A.  D.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son 
to  the  father's  county  appears  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  a  known  usage.^  In  the  next 
century  there  followed  an  entire  prostra- 
tion of  the  royal  authority,  and  the  counts 
usurped  their  governments  as  little  sover- 
eignties, with  the  domains  and  all  rega- 
lian  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal  su- 
periority of  the  king.^    They  now  added 


*  Capitularia  Car.  Mag.  et  Lud.  Pii.,  paedm. 
Schmidt,  Hiat.  dea  AUemanda,  t.  ii,  p.  166.  Chul- 
iard,  Vie  de  Chailem.,  t.  iii.,  p.  118. 

t  Vaiasette,  Hist  de  Languedoc,  t  i.,  p.  5S7, 
700,  and  not.  87. 

t  Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii,  p.  263  and  200. 
This  ia  a  queationable  point,  and  moat  French  an* 
tiquariea  consider  thia  famooa  capitulary  as  the 
foundation  of  an  hereditary  right  m  countiea.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  waa  at  least  a 
practice  of  succession,  which  is  implied  and  guar- 
antied by  this  prorision. 

^  It  appeals,  by  the  reocBd  of  aprocesi  fai  918, 
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the  name  of  the  county  to  their  own, 
and  their  wives  took  the  appellation  of 
coantess.*  In  Italy,  the  independence 
of  the  dukes  was  still  more  complete ; 
and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those 
of  Germany,  yet  we  find  the  great  fiefs 
of  their  empire,  througfaoat  the  tenth  cen- 
tanr,  granted  almost  invariably  to  the 
male  and  even  female  heirs  of  the  last 
possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  allodial  proprietors, 
c^^j^^jf  who  had  hitherto  formed  the 
atiodiai  Into  Strength  of  the  state,  feU  into  a 
*«'»*'^  moch  worse  condition.  They 
■"^  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  counts,  who,  whether  as  magistrates 
and  governors,  or  as  oveibearing  lords, 
had  it  alwa3rs  in  their  power  to  harass 
them.  Every  district  was  exposed  to 
continual  hostilities;  sometimes  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  more  often  from  the  own- 
ers of  castles  and  fastnesses,  which  in  the 
tenth  century,  under  pretence  of  resisting 
the  Normans  and  Hungarians,  served  the 
purposes  of  private  war.  Against  such  a 
system  of  rapine,  the  military  compact 
of  lord  and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual 
shield;  its  essence  was  the  reciprocity 
of  service  and  protection.  But  an  insula- 
ted allodialist  had  no  support :  his  for- 
tunes were  strangely  changed,  since  he 
claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a  share  in  the 
legislation  of  his  country,  and  could  com- 
pare with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields  with 
the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown. 
Without  law  to  redress  his  injuries,  with- 
out the  royal  power  to  support  his  right, 
he  had  no  course  left  but  to  compromise 
with  oppression,  and  subject  himself,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
it  appears  that  allodial  lands  in  France  had 
chiefly  become  feudal :  that  is,  they  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  proprietors, 
and  received  Imck  again  upon  the  feudal 
conditions ;  or,  more  frequently,  perhaps, 
the  owner  had  been  compellea  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  man  or  vassal  of  a 
suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original 
grant  which  had  never  existed,  f  Changes 

that  the  counts  of  Toalooae  had  already  so  far 
Qsnrped  the  rifhts  of  their  soTereign,  as  to  claim 
an  estate  on  the  gitxind  of  its  being  a  royal  bene- 
fice.—Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.,  Appen.,  p.  56. 

•  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,t.i.,p.  588,  and 
mfii,  t.  u.,  p.  38, 100,  and  Appendii,  p.  56. 

t  Hirt.  de  Langnedoc,  t.  ii.,  p.  109.  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  there  do  not  occur  so  many  specific 
instances  of  this  conTersion  of  allodial  tenure  into 
feudal,  as  might  be  expected,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  supposition  in  the  text.  Several  recoids,  how- 
ever, are  mioted  by  Robertson,  Hist  Charles  Y., 
note  8 ;  and  others  may  be  found  in  diplomatic  col- 
lectiooa.  A  precedent  for  snnendering  allodial  prop- 


of  the  same  nature,  tiiouffh  not  perhaps 
80  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  be  traced, 
took  place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet 
it  would  be  inaccurate  to  assert  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been 
unlimited;  in  a  great  part  of  France,  allo- 
dial tenures  always  subsisted ;  and  many 
estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  same 
description.* 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very 
universal  custom  distinguishable  ^^^ 
from  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  S>lmai 
though  so  analogous  to  it,  that  it  eomaMad- 
seems  to  have  neariy  escifped  **'^' 
the  notice  of  antiquaries.  From  this  si- 
lence  of  other  writers,  and  the  great  ob- 
scuritjr  of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid 
to  notice,  what  several  passages  in  an- 
cient laws  and  instruments  concur  to 
prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  establish* 
ed  between  lord  and  vassal  by  beneficiary 
grants,  there  was  another  species  more 
personal,  and  more  closely  resembling 
that  of  patron  and  client  in  the  Roman 
republic.  This  was  usually  called  com* 
mendaiion;  and  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  two  verV  general  principles, 
both  of  which  the  distracted  state  or  so- 
ciety inculcated.  The  weak  needed  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  ^  and  the  ffov- 
emraent  needed  some  security  for  public 
order.  Even  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining 

erty  to  the  king,  and  receiving  it  back  as  his  bene- 
fice, appears  even  in  MarcuUus,  1.  L,  fonn.  13.  The 
county  of  Cominges,  between  the  Pyrenees,  Tou- 
louse, and  Bigorre,  vras  allodxal  till  1244,  when  it 
was  put  under  the  feudal  protection  of  the  CkNmt 
of  Toulouse.  It  devolved  by  escheat  to  the  crown 
in  1443.— Villaret,  t.  xv.,  p.  346. 

In  many  early  charters,  the  king  confirms  the 
possession  even  of  allodial  property,  for  greater  se- 
curity in  lawless  times ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tai 
those  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  word 
allodium  is  continually  used  for  a  feud,  or  heredita- 
ry benefice,  whick»rendera  this  subject  still  more 
obscure.  ,Jr- 

•The  maxilrif  Nulla  tene  sans  seigneur,  was  so 
far  from  being  universally  received  in  France,  that 
in  almost  all  southern  provinces*  or  pays  dn  droit 
6crit,  lands  were  presumed  to  be  alioaial,  unless 
the  contrary  was  shown,  or,  as  it  was  called,  franc- 


aleux  sans  titre.  The  parliaments^  however,  i 
latterly  to  have  inclined  against  this  presumption, 
and  have  thrown  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party 
claiming  allodiality.  For  this  see  Denisart,  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Decisions,  art.  Franc-aleu.  Axid  the 
famous  maxim  of  the  Chancellor  Daprat,  nuUe 
terre  sans  seigneur,  was  true,  as  I  learn  from  the 
dictionary  of  Hooaid,  with  respect  to  jurisdiction, 
though  folse  as  to  tenure :  allodial  lands  insulated 
(enclaves)  within  the  fief  of  a  lord,  being' subject 
to  his  territorial  justic'e.~Dict  de  Houard,  art. 
Aleu. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange,  voc.  Bare, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  Barones  and  Sem- 
perBaronea ;  the  latter  holding  their  lands  alio- 
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the  protection  of  the  great  by  money,  and 
blames  their  rapacity,  though  he  allows 
the  natural  reasonableness  of  the  prac- 
tice.* The  disadvantageous  condition  of 
the  less  powerful  fireemen,  which  ended 
in  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  another;  led  such  as 
fortunately  stUl  preserved  their  allodial 
property  to  ensure  its  defence  by  a  stipu- 
lated payment  of  money.  Such  pay- 
ments, called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced 
in  extant  charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  mon- 
asteries.! In  the  case  of  private  persons, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary 
contract  was  frequently  changed  by  the 
stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal  de- 
pendance.  From  this,  however,  as  I 
imagine,  it  properly  differed  in  being  ca- 
pable of  dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleas- 
ure, without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  as  well 
as  in  having  no  relation  to  land.  Hom- 
age, however,  seems  to  have  been  inci- 
dent to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vas- 
salage. Military  service  was  sometimes 
the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  was 
the  law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the 
commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
that  no  man  could  take  a  part  in  private 
wars  except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord. 
This  we  learn  from  an  historian  about  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  who  relates  that 
one  Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from 
his  homage  to  Count  Burchard,  on  ceding 
the  fief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monas- 
tery, renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Burchard  and  an- 
other nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous 
to  give  assistance;  since,  the  author  ob- 
serves, it  is  not,  nor  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  con- 
cerned in  war,  except  m  the  presence  or 
S^  the  command  of  his  lord.^  Indeed, 
ere  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the  capitu- 
laries of  Charles  the  Bald,  that  every  man 
was  bound  to  attach  himself  to  some  lord, 
though  it  was  the  privileBfef  a  freeman 
to  choose  his  own  supei^M    And  this 


*  Dn  CanfB,  y.  SalTunentum. 

t  Id.,  n>id. 

t  Recueil  dea  Historiens,  t.  z.,  p.  355. 

}  Unuflquuque  liber  homo,  post  mortem  domini 
•Qi,  liceDtiam  habeat  ae  commendaDdi  inter  h»c 
tria  re^na  ad  qaemcunque  yoluerit  Similiter  et 
ille  ^ui  nondum  alicui  commendatus  est.— Baluzii 
CapitQlaria,  tome  i.,  p.  443.  A.  D.  606.  Volnmua 
etiam  ut  onuaquiaque  liber  homo  in  noetro  regno 
aeniorem  qaalem  Toluerit  in  nobia  et  in  nostrie 
fidelibua  recipiat.— Capit.  Car.  CalvL  A.  D.  877. 
Et  Tolnmna  ut  cajuaconque  nostram  homo,  in  cn- 
jnscnnqae  regno  sit,  cam  teniore  auo  m  hostem, 
yel.  aliis  suia  utiliutibaa  pergat.— Ibid.  See  too 
BaJQze,  t.  i.,  p.  536,  537. 

By  the  EeUbliahments  of  St.  Louis,  c.  87,  every 
stranger  coming  to  settle  within  a  barony  waa  to 
acknowledge  the  baron  aa  lord  within  a  year  and  a 


is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  fre- 
<|uently  repeated,  that  no  man  should  con- 
tmue  without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  number  of  pas- 
sages in  Domesday-book  which  confirm 
this  distinction  between  person^  com- 
mendation and  the  beneficiary  tenure  of 
land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  dwell 
too  prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom;  but 
as  it  tends  to  illustrate  those  mutual  re- 
lations of  lord  and  vassal  which  supphed 
the  place  of  regular  government  m  the 
polity  of  Europe,  and  has  seldom  or  never 
been  explicitly  noticed,  its  introduction 
seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds 
were  first  rendered  hereditary  in  Ger- 
many by  Conrad  II.,  sumamed  Edict  or  om- 
the  Salic.  This  opinion  is  per-  nd  um  Saiic 
haps  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  famous 
edict  of  that  emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
1037,  which,  though  immediately  relating 
only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  mil  matu- 
rity of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of 
its  progress.*  I  have  remarked  already 
the  custom  of  sub-infeudation,  or  grants 
of  lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves, which  had  grown  up  with  the 
growth  of  these  tenures.  There  had  oc- 
curred, however,  some  disagreement,  for 
want  of  settled  usage,  between  these  in- 
ferior vassals  and  their  immediate  lords, 
which  this  edict  was  expressly  designed 
to  remove.  Four  regulations  of  great 
importance  are  established  therein ;  that 
no  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  fief, 
whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne 
lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  peers  ;t   that  from 


day,  or  pay  a  fine.  In  some  places,  he  even  be* 
came  the  serf  or  villein  of  the  lord. — Ordonnances 
des  Rois,  p.  187.  Upon  this  jealousy  of  unknown 
settlers,  which  pervades  the  policy  of  the  middle 
agea,  was  founded  the  droit  d'aubaine,  or  right  to 
their  moveables  after  their  deceaae. — See  pr^ace 
to  Ordonnances  dea  Rois,  t.  i.^  p.  15. 

The  article  Commendatio,  in  Da  Cange's  Glos- 
sary, furnishes  some  hints  upon  this  subject,  which 
however  that  author  doea  not  seem  to  have  fully 
apprehended.  Carpentier,  in  his  Supplement  to 
the  Glossary,  under  the  word  Vassaticum,  gives 
the  clearest  nptice  of  it  that  I  have  anyvThere 
found.  Since  writing  the  above  note,  I  have  found 
the  subject  touched  by  M.  de  Montlosier,  Hist,  da 
la  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  t.  i.,  p.  854. 

*  Spelman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  of  Feuds, 
chap,  u.,  that  Conradus  SaUcus,  a  French,  empenr, 
hut  of  Oerman  descent  {what  can  thia  mean  ?],  went 
to  Rome  about  915  to  fetch  his  crown  from  Pope 
John  X.,  when,  according  to  him,  the  succession 
of  a  son  to  his  lather's  fief  was  first  conceded.  An 
almost  unpacalleled  blunder  in  so  learned  a  writer ! 
Conrad  the  Salic  was  elected  at  Worms  in  1024, 
crowned  at  Rome  by  John  XIX.  in  1027,  and  made 
this  edict  at  Milan  m  1037. 

t  Niai  secundum  oonatitatioiiem  antecasaorum 
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such  judgment  an  immediate  Tiissa]  might 
appeal  to  his  sorereign ;  that  fiefs  should 
be  inherited  b^  sons  and  their  children ; 
or,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided 
they  were  feuda  patema^  such  as  had  de- 
scended from  the  father  ;*  and  that  the 
lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his 
▼assal  without  his  consent.t 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal 
tenures,  which  determined  the  political 
character  of  eveiy  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed^  as  well  as  formed 
the  foundations  of  its  jurisprudence.  It 
is  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  sys- 
tem, as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary  grants 
of  those  conquerors  we  trace  its  begin- 
ning. Five  centuries,  however,  elapsed 
before  the  allodial  tenures,  which  had 
been  incomparably  the  more  general, 
gave  way,  and  before  the  reciprocal  con- 
tract of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity.  It 
is  now  time  to  describe  the  legal  quali- 
ties and  effects  of  this  relation,  so  far 
onljr  as  may  be  requisite  to  understand 
its  mfiuence  upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a 
FriDdpiM  mutual  contract  of  support  and 
oTafeodia  fidelity.  Whatever  ohligatioiis 
*•******•  it  laid  upon  the  vassal  of  ser- 
vice to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties 
of  protection  were  imposed  by  it  on 
the  lord  towards  his  vassal.^  If  these 
were  transgressed  on  either  side,  the 


Bostronunr  et  jadicjam  Mriiim  mama;  the  ftarj 
VEpwmooB  ofMngna,  Cbarta. 

•  «*  Oerudiu  noteth/'  nys  Sir  H.  Spelmaa,  '*  that 
dils  law  Mttl^  not  the  feud  upon  the  eldest  sod, 
or  anj  other  sod  of  the  feudatonr  particalarlr ;  but 
left  it  in  the  lord's  dectkm  to  please  himself  with 
which  he  woold."  Bat  the  phrase  of  the  edict 
nins,  filioB  ejus  beneficiam  tenere :  which,  when 
nothing  more  is  said,  can  only  mean  a  paitition 
among  the  sons. 

t  The  last  provision  may  seem  strange,  at  so  ad- 
vanced a  penod  of  the  system;  yet,  according  to 
Oiannone,  fends  were  still  revocable  by  the  lora  in 
some  parts  of  Lomhardy.— Istoria  di  Napoli,  I.  xiii., 
c  3.  it  seems,  however,  no  more  than  had  been 
ahneady  enacted  by  the  first  claase  of  this  edict. 
Another  intenretation  is  possible;  namely,  that 
the  lord  shoula  not  alienate  his  own  seignory  with- 
out his  vassal's  consent,  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  fBodal  tenures.  This  indeed  woold  be  putting 
rather  a  forced  constiuction  on  the  words,  ne  do- 
mino firadum  militis  alienare  liceat. 

t  Crag.,  Jus  Feudale,  L  il.,  tit  11.  Beaumanoir, 
Coutumes  de  Beanvoisis.  c.  Izi.,  p.  311.  Ass.  de 
JArus.,  c.  217.    Lib.  Feud.,  L  iL,  tit.  26,  47. 

Upon  the  mutual  obligation  of  the  lord  towards 
hie  vassal  seems  to  be  founded  the  lawof  watranty, 
which  compelled  him  to  make  indemnification 
where  the  tenant  was  evicted  of  his  Isnd.  This 
obUgatton,  however  unreasonable  it  mav  appear  to 
as,  extended,  according  to  the  feudal  lawyers,  to 
eases  of  mere  donation.— Ciag.,  1.  ii,  tit.  4.  But- 
Jet's  Notw  on  Ga  latt,,  p.  365. 


one  forfeited  his  land,  the  other  his 
seigniory,  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  were 
motives  of  interest  left  alone  to  operate 
in  securing  the  feudal  connexion.  The 
associations  founded  upon  ancient  custom 
and  friendly  attachment,  the  impulses  of 
gratitude  and  honour,  the  dread  of  infamy, 
the  sanctions  of  religion,  were  all  em- 
ployed to  strengthen  these  ties,  and  to 
render  them  equally  powerful  with  the 
relations  of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than 
those  of  pohtical  society.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion agitated  among  the  feudal  lawyers, 
whether  a  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the 
standard  of  his  lord  against  his  own 
kindred.*  It  was  one  more  important, 
whether  he  must  do  so  against  the  king. 
In  the  works  of  those  who  wrote  when 
the  feudal  system  was  declining,  or  who 
were  anxious  to  maintain  the  ro3ral 
authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  in 
the  negative.  Littleton  gives  a  form  of 
homage,  with  a  reservation  of  the  allegi- 
ance due  to  the  sovereign  ;t  and  the  same 
prevailed  in  Nonnandy  and  some  other 
countries.^  A  law  of  Frederick  Barbae 
rossa  emoms,  that  in  every  oathof  fealty 
to  an  inferior  lord,  the  vassal's  duty  to  the 
emperor  should  be  expressly  reserved. 
But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France.  The  vasasls 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  never  hesi- 
tated to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sover- 
eign, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  incur- 
red any  blame  on  that  account  Even 
so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid 
down  in  his  establishments,  that  if  justice 
is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of  his  vas- 
sals, he  might  summon  his  own  tenants, 
under  penuty  of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  repress  by  arms.^ 

♦  Crag.,  L  ii.,  tit.  4.  t  Sect  Izxxv. 

t  Houard,  Anc.  Loix  des  Francis,  p.  114.  See 
too  an  instance  of  this  reservation  in  Recueil  dea 
Historiens,  t.  xi.,  447. 

^  Si  le  Sire  dit  a  son  homme  lige ;  Venet  vooa 
en  avec  moi,  je  venz  guerroyer  mon  Seignear,  qui 
me  denie  le  jugement  de  sa  cour,  le  vasttl  doit  re- 
poodre ;  j'irai  scavoir,  sil  est  ainsi  que  voos  me 
dites.  Aiors  il  doit  aller  trouver  le  sup^rieur,  et 
luy  dire :  Sire,  le  gentilhomme  de  qui  je  tienamon 
fief,  se  plaint  ^e  voos  lui  refosei  jusUce ;  je  viena 
pour  en  scavoir  la  v6fit6 ;  car  je  sois  semonc6  de 
marcher  en  guerre  centre  vous.  Si^  reponse  est 
que  vohmtiers  il  fera  droit  en  sa  cour,  I'horame 
n'est  point  obUg:^  de  d6ferer  k  la  requisition  dn 
Sire ;  mais  il  doit,  on  le  sui>re,  ou  se  i^esondre  a 
perdre  son  fief,  si  le  chef  Seigneur  peraiste  dans 
son  refus.— Etabhssemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  49.  1 
have  copied  this  from  Velly,  t  vi.,  p.  213,  who  haa 
modernized  the  orthography,  which  is  almost  unin- 
telligible in  the  Qrdonnances  des  Rois.  One  MS. 
Eves  the  reading  iioi  instead  of  iSt^fiiair.  And  the 
w  certainly  applies  to  the  king  tachuiedu ;  for,  in 
case  of  denial  or  justice  by  a  mesne  lord,  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  king's  court,  but  from  his  injury 
there  conld  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword. 
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Tie  Ck>iint  of  firitany,  Pierre  de  Dreox, 
had  practically  asserted  this  feudal  right 
during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  In  a 
public  instrument  he  announced  to  the 
world  that,  having  met  with  repeated  in- 
juries from  the  regent,  and  denial  of  jus- 
tice, he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  as  his  vassal, 
but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied 
him.* 

The  ceremonies  used  in  confening  a 
fief  were  principally  three  :  homage,  fe- 
OmmmiMoi;  alty,  and  investiture.  1.  The 
L  BMMg*.  first  v^as  designed  as  a  signif- 
icant expression  of  the  submission  and 
devotedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his 
lord.  In  performing  homage,  his  head 
was  uncovered,  his  toU  ungirt,  bis  sword 
and  spurs  removed  ;  he  placed  his  hands, 
kneeling,  between  those  of  the  lord,  and 
promis^  to  become  his  man  from  thence- 
forward ;  to  serve  him  with  life  and  limb 
and  worldly  honour,  faithfully  and  loyal- 
ly, in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in 
person  could  accept  homage,  which  was 
commonly  concluded  by  a  kiss.t  2.  An 
<-  oath  of  fealty  was  indispensable 
^*  in  every  fief;  but  the  ceremony 
was  less  pecuhar  than  that  of  homage, 
and  it  might  be  received  by  proxy.  It 
was  taken  by  ecclemastics,  but  not  by 
minors;  and  in  language  differed  little 
t.  intw-  from  the  form  of  homage.^  3.  In- 
tf**"*-  vestiture,  or  the  actual  convey- 
ance of  feudal  lands,  was  of  two  kinds ; 
proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an 
actual  putting  in  possession  upon  the 
ground,  either  by  the  lord  or  his  deputy ; 
which  is  called,  in  our  law,  livery  of 
seisin.  The  second  was  symboUcal,  and 
consisted  in  the  deUvery  of  a  turf,  a 

*  Du  Cuiffe,  ObMmtioiw  sar  Joinville,  in  Col- 
laetion  dea  M^moirM,  t.  i,  p.  196.  It  wm  always 
necaaaary  for  a  vaaaal  to  renoance  hia  homage  be- 
fcra  he  made  war  on  hia  lord,  if  he  wookl  avoid 
the  ahame  and  penalty  of  feudal  traaaon.  After  a 
recondliatioD,  the  homage  waa  renewed.  And  in 
thia  no  diatinction  waa  made  between  the  king  and 
another  aoperior.  Thaa  Henry  II.  did  homage  to 
the  ICinff  of  France  in  1188,  hamg  renounced  hia 
former  <x>ligation  to  him  at  the  oonuiencement  of 
the  preceding  war.— Matt  Paria,  p.  126. 

t  Dn  Cange,  Hominiom,  and  Carpentier'a  Sup- 
plement,  id.  voc.  Littleton,  a.  85.  AaaiaeadeJ^ru- 
aalem,c.204.  Crag.,  1.  i.,  tit  11.  Recuea  dea  His- 
toriana,  t.  ii.,  prtfaoe,  p.  174.  Homagium  per  pa- 
lagium  waa  unaccompanied  by  any  feudal  oblige, 
tion,  and  diatinjguiahed  from  homagium  ligeum, 
which  carried  with  it  an  obligation  of  fidelity.  The 
dukea  of  Normandy  rendered  only  homage  per 
Mragium  to  the  kinga  of  France,  and  received  the 
hke  from  the  dukea  of  Britany.  In  liege  homage, 
It  waa  uaual  to  meke  raaerrationa  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  or  anv  other  lord  whom  the  homager 
had  pravionaiy  acinowledged. 

tLittL,a«iL   Da  Gangs,  voc.  FidelitM. 


stone,  a  wand,  a  tainch,  or  whatever  else 
might  have  been  made  usual  by  the  ca- 
price of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enu- 
merates not  less  than  ninety-eight  varie- 
ties of  investitures.* 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vas- 
sal commenced.  These  it  is  im-  owigatioiH 
possible  to  defme  or  enumerate ;  of «  TaaaaL 
because  the  services  of  militaiy  tenure, 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were 
in  their  nature  uncertain,  and  distinguish- 
ed as  such  from  those  incident  to  feuds 
of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a 
breach  of  faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  coun- 
sel, to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations 
of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune, 
or  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and 
the  honour  of  his  familv.f  In  battle  he 
was  bound  to  lend  his  norse  to  his  lord 
when  dismounted ;  to  adhere  to  his  side 
while  fighting ;  and  to  go  into  captivity, 
as  a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.    His 

*  Du  Cange,  toc.  Inyestitura. 

t  Assiaea  de  J^ruaalem,  c  265.  Home  ne  doit 
k  la  feme  de  aon  aeigneur,  ne  k  sa  fille  reqoene  li- 
lainie  de  aon  cora,  ne  k  aa  aoeur  Umi  com  OUettde- 
moMle  en  aon  KmuL  I  mention  thia  part  of  feudal 
duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throwa  on  the  atat- 
ute  of  treaaona,  25  E.  111.  One  of  the  treaaona 
therein  apecified  ia,  ai  omne  Tiolaat  le  compaigne 
le  ro^,  oil  lagnifiU  h  roy  tiienl  v^arii  ou  La  compai^- 
ne  leiffn^  fitz  et  heire  le  roy.  Thoae  who,  like  Sir 
E.  Coke  and  the  modem  lawyeia  in  general,  ex- 
plain thia  proviaton  by  the  political  danser  of  con- 
raaing  the  royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend  ita  apirit. 
It  would  be  absurd,  upon  such  grounds,  to  render 
the  violation  of  the  king'a  eldest  daughter  treason- 
able, 80  long  only  aa  she  remains  unmarried,  when, 
aa  ia  obrioua,  the  danger  of  a  apurioua  iaaue  inher- 
iting could  not  arise.  I  consider  this  provision 
therefore  aa  entirely  founded  upon  the  feudal  prin- 
ciplea,  which  make  it  a  breach  of  faith  (that  la,  in 
the  primary  aenae  of  the  word,  a  treaaon)  to  auUy 
the  honour  of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near  relationa 
who  were  immediately  protected  by.  residence  in 
hia  houae.  If  it  is  asked  why  thia  ahould  be  re- 
stricted by  the  atatute  to  the  penon  of  the  eldeat 
daughter,  I  can  only  answer  that  thia,  which  ia  not 
more  reaaonable  according  to  the  common  political 
interpretation,  ia  analogoua  to  many  feuaal  cus- 
toms in  our  own  and  other  coimtriea,  which  attrib- 
ute a  sort  of  superiority  in  dignity  to  the  eldeat 
daughter. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  rei«n  of  Edward 
III.  there  waa  uttle  left  of  the  feudal  principle  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  leaat  of  all  in  England. 
But  the  atatute  or  treaaona  is  a  declaration  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  comi>rehenda.  undoubtedly,  what 
the  judgea  who  drew  it  could  find  in  recorda  now 

Ssriahed,  or  in  lm\  traditiona  of  remote  anti(|uity. 
imilar  cauaea  of  forfeiture  are  enumerated  in  the 
Libri  Feudorum,  1.  i.,  tit.  5,  and  1.  ii.,  tit  24.  In  the 
eatabliahmenta  of  St.  Louis,  c.  51,  52,  it  is  said, 
that  a  lord  aeducing  hia  vanal'a  daughter  intrust- 
ed to  hia  cuatody,  loat  hia  aeigniory ;  a  vasaal 
guilty  of  the  aame  crime  towards  the  iamily  of  hia 
suzerain,  forfeited  his  land.  A  proof  of  the  tendeqcy 
which  the  feudal  law  had  to  purify  public  morala, 
and  to  create  that  aenae  of  indignation  and  reaent- 
meot  with  which  we  now  ragard  aach  bieachee  of 
honoor. 
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attendance  was  due  to  the  lord's  courts, 
sometimes  to  witness,  and  sometimes  to 
bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  jos* 
tice.* 

The  measure,  however,  of  military  ser- 
Umifttioiw  ^co,  was  generally  settled  by 
of  mutury  some  usage.  Forty  days  was 
"^'^  the  usual  term,  during  which 
the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to 
be  in  the  field  at  his  own  expense.f  This 
was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty  days, 
except  when  the  charter  of  infeudaUon 
expressed  a  shorter  period.  But  the 
length  of  service  dinunished  with  the 
quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight's  fee 
but  twenty  da3rs  were  due ;  for  an  eighth 
part  but  five ;  and  when  this  was  com- 
muted for  an  escuage,  or  pecuniary  as- 
sessment, the  same  proportion  was  ob- 
BeTved.X  Men  tum^  of  sixty,  public 
magistrates,  and,  of  course,  women,  were 
free  from  personal  service,  but  obliged 
to  send  their  substitutes.  A  failure  in 
thi^  primary  duty  incurred  pertia^  strict- 
ly a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it  was 
usual  for  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amerce- 


I  de  J^raaalem,  c.  222.  A  Tiasal,  at 
least  in  many  places,  was  bound  to  reside  upon 
his  fief,  or  not  to  quit  it  without  the  lord's  consent 
— Du  Cange,  voc.  Reseantia,  Remanentia.  Reca- 
eil  des  Historiens,  t.  zi.,  pr^&ce,  p.  172. 

t  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  feudal  serrice 
extended  to  a  year.— Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  230. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  was  founded  on  the  peculiar 
circnmstances  of  that  state.  Service  ot  castle- 
guard,  which  was  common  in  thejoorth  of  England, 
was  performed  without  limitation  of  time. — Lyttle- 
ton's  Henry  IL,  roL  ii.,  p.  164. 

t  Du  Cange,  yoc.  Feudnm  militia;  Membram 
Levies.  Stuart's  View  of  Society,  p.  382.  This 
division  by  knights'  fees  is  perfectfy  nmiliar  in  the 
leodal  law  of  JSngiand.  But  I  must  conAas  my 
inability  to  adduce  decisive  evidence  oC  it  in  that 
of  France,  with  the  usual  exception  of  Nonnandy. 
According  to  the  natural  principle  of  fiels,  it  might 
■sem  that  the  same*  peiaonal  service  would  be  re- 
<iuiied  from  the  tenant,  whatever  wen  the  extent 
<tf  his  land.  William  the  Conqueror,  we  know,  dis- 
tribated  Una  kingdom  into  about  60,000  parcels  of 
nearly  etfnl  value,  frqm  each  of  which  the  aervice 
of  a  soldier  was  due.  He  piay  poaaibly  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  politic  arraugement  Some  rule 
oraat,  however,  have  been  observed  in  all  countries 
m  ^xing  the  amercement  for  absence,  which  could 
only  be  equitable  if  it  bore  a  just  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  fief  And  the  prmcipie  of  the  knight's 
fee  was  so  convenient  and  reasonable,  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  been  adopted  in  imitation  of  Enghmd 
br  other  feudal  countries.  In  the  roll  of  Philip 
III.^  expedition,  as  will  appear  by  a  note  immedi- 
atelv  below,  there  are,  I  think,  several  presumptive 
evidences  of  it ;  and  though  this  is  rather  a  late 
•nthority  to  estabUdi  a  feudal  principle,  yet  I  have 
ventured  to  assume  it  in  the  text. 

The  knight's  fee  was  fixed  m  England  at  the  an- 
nnal  value  of  201.  Every  estate  supposed  to  be 
of  this  value,  and  entered  as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the 
excheciuer,  was  bound  to  contribute  the  service  of 
a  aakker,  or  to  pay  an  eecoage  to  the  amount  aa- 
aeased  upon  kaighto*  feee. 


ment,  known  in  England  by  the  name,  of 
escuage.*  Thus,  in  Philip  III.'s  ezpedi- 
tion  against  the  Count  de  Foix,  in  1374, 
barons  were  assessed  for  their  default  of 
attendance,  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for 
the  expenses  which  they  had  sieved,  and 
fifty  sous  as  a  fine  to  the  king  ;  banner- 
ets, at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten 
as  a  fine ;  knights  and  sqmres  in  the  same 
proportion.  But  barons  and  bannerets 
were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assess- 
ment for  every  knight  and  squire  of  their 
vassals  whom  they  ought  to  have  brought 
with  them  into  the  field.f  The  regma- 
tions  as  to  place  of  service  were  less  uni- 
form than  those  which  regaid  time.  In 
some  places,  the  vassal  was  not  bound 
to  go  beyond  the  lord's  territory^  or  only 
so  far  as  he  might  return  the  same  day. 
Other  customs  compelled  him  to  follow 
his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.^  These 
inconvenient  and  varying  usages  betray 
the  origin  of  the  feudal  obligations,  not 
founded  upon  any  national  policy,  but 
springing  from  the  chaos  of  anarchy  and 
intestine  war,  which  they  were  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate.  For  the  public  de- 
fence,  their  machinery  was  totaUy  unser- 
viceable, until  such  changes  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fe- 
alty and  service,  which  the  nature  of  the 
contract  created,  other  advantages  were 
derived  from  it  by  the  lord,  which  have 
been  called  feudal  mcidents;  these  Feudal 
were,  1.  Reliefs.  2.  Fines  upon  iiM^ideats. 
alienation.  3.  Escheats.  4.  Aids;  to 
which  may  be.  added,  though  not  general- 
ly established,  6.  Wardship,  and  6.  Mar- 
nage. 

1 .  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  re- 
liefs in  the  following  manner.  Ben- 1 
efices,  whether  depending  upon  the 
crown  or  its  vassals,  were  not  ori|;inaIly 
granted  by  way  of  absolute  inhentance, 
but  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the 


•  Littleton,  1.  ii,  c.  3.    Wright's  Tenures,  p.  121. 

t  Du  Cheane,  Script  Rerum  OallicanuB,  t  v., 
p.  553.  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Frsn^oise.  p. 
72.  The  following  extracts  from  the  muster-roll  of 
this  expedition  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  feudal 
obligation.  Johannes  d'C>rmo]r  debet  servitium  per 
quatuor  dies.  Johannes  Malet  debet  servitium  pw 
viginti  dies,  pro  quo  servitio  misit  Richardum  Ti- 
cheC.  Guido  de  Laval  debet  servitium  duorum 
militum  et  dimidiL  Dominus  Sabrandus  dictus 
Chabot  dicit  quod  non  debet  servitium  domino  re^i, 
nisi  in  eomitatu  Pictaviensi,  et  ad  sumptus  regis, 
tamen  venit  ad  preces  regis  cumtribus  milidbus  et 
duodecim  scutiwris.  Guido  de  Lusisniaco  Donu 
de  Pierac  dicit,  quod  non  debet  aliquid  regi  prater 
homagiuDL 

t  This  was  the  custom  of  Beanvoaais.— Bean- 
manoir,  c  2. 

^  Dtt  Caoge,  et  Caipentier,  voc  Hostis. 
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death  of  the  possessor,  till  long  custom 
grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a  sum  of 
monej,  something  between  a  price  and  a 
gratui^,  would  naturally  be  offered  by 
the  heir  on  receiving  a  fresh  investiture 
of  the  fief ;  and  length  of  time  might  as 
legitimately  turn  this  present  into  a  due 
of  the  lord,  as  it  rendered  the  inheritance 
of  the  tenant  indefeisible.  This  is  a  very 
specious  account  of  the  matter.  But 
those  who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which 
hereditary  benefices  may  be  traced,  and 
the  unreserved  expressions  of  those  in- 
struments by  whicn  they  were  created, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  fiefs  had  been  absolute 
allcMlial  inheritances,  never  really  granted 
by  the  superior,  will  perhaps  be  led  rath- 
er to  look  for  the  origin  of  reliefs  in  that 
rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are 
ever  ready  to  oppress  the  feeble.  When 
a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  strength  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  family,  woi^d  seize  the  es- 
tate into  his  hands,  either  by  the  right  of 
force  or  under  some  liti^ous  pretext. 
Against  this  violence  the  heir  coula  in  ^en- 
end  have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  success- 
ful injustice  change  their  name,  and  move 
demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  under 
the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and  other 
feudal  incidents  are  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  France*  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certainly 
smpear  in  the  famous  edict  of  Conrad  the 
Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognises  the  usage 
of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord 
upon  a  change  of  tenancy.f  But  this  also 
subsisted  under  the  name  of  heriot,  in 
England,  as  eaily  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 
A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless 
where  charter  or  custom  introduced  a  dif- 
ferent tribute)  due  from  every  one  of  full 
age  taking  a  nef  by  descent.  This  was  in 
some  countries  arbitrary,  or  ad  misericor' 
diamt  and  the  exactions  practised  under 
this  pretence,  both  upon  superior  and  in 
ferior  vassals,  ranked  among  the  greatest 
abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  I.  of 
England  promises  in  his  charter  that  they 
shali  in  future  be  Just  and  reasonable ; 
but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  till  it  was  laid  down  in 
Magna  Charta,  at  about  the  fourth  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  fief.    We  find  also 


*  Oidonnancet  dea  Rois  de  FVance,  t.  l.  pi^- 
fcce,  p.  10.  »        »  *- 

f  SerTatoitni-VBlTaiaorainiiuijoramiiitndendis 
annii  aquisaue  sais  senioribue.  This,  anuniff  oth- 
er reasons,  leads  me  to  doabt  the  leceiYed  opmion, 
that  ItaUaa  fiefs  weze  not  hereditary  befcnb  the 
promalgatioo  of  thia  edict.  ^ 


fixed  reliefs  among  the  old  customs  of 
Normandy  and  Beauvoisis.  By  a  lawr  of 
St.  Louis,  in  1345,*  the  lord  was  entitled 
to  enter  upon  the  lands,  if  the  heir  could 
not  pay  the  rehef,  and  possess  them  for 
a  year.  This  right  existed  unconditicMi- 
ally  in  England  under  the  name  of  primer 
seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king.f 

2.  Closely  connected  with  reliefs  were 
the  fines  paid  \to  the  lord  upon  noes  ujxmi 
the  alienation  of  his  vassal's  •Uw^Joq- 
feud;  and  indeed  we  frequently  find  them 
called  by  the  same  name.    The  spirit  of 
feudal  tenure  established  so  intimate  a 
connexion  between  the  two  parties,  that 
it  could  be  dissolved  by  neither  without 
requiring  the  other's  consent.    If  the  lord 
transferred  his  seigniory,  the  tenant  was 
to  testify  his  concurrence ;  and  this  cer- 
emony was  long  kept  up  in  England  un- 
der the  name  of  attornment.    The  assent 
of  the  lord  to  his  vassal's  alienation  was 
still  more  essential,  and  more  difficult  to 
be  attained.    He  had  received  his  fi^,  it 
was  supposed,  for  reasons  peculiar  to 
himself  or  to  his  family;  at  least,  his 
heart  and  arm  were  bound  to  his  supe- 
rior; and  his  service  was  not  to  be  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  stranger,  who  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  render  it.    A 
law  of  Lothaire  II.  in  Italy  forbids  the 
alienation  of  fiefs  without  the  lord's  con- 
sent.^    This  prohibition  is  repeated  in 
one  of  Frederick  I.,  and  a  simUar  enact- 
ment was  made  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily.^ 
By  the  law  of  Prance,  the  lord  was  enti- 
tled, upon  every  alienation  made  by  his 
tenant,  either  to  redeem  the  fief  by  pay- 
ing the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim  a 
certain  part  of  the  value,  by  way  of  fine, 
upon  the  change  of  tenancy.]    In  Eng- 

*  Ordonnaoces  des  Rois,  p.  55. 

t  Du  Cange,  y.  Pladtam,  Relevium,  Sporia. 
Bt  many  customs  a  relief  was  due  on  every  cbaoge 
01  the  lord,  as  well  as  of  the  vassal ;  but  this  waa 
not  the  case  in  England.  Beaumont  speaks  of  rs- 
liefs  as  due  only  on  collateral  succession.— Gofi- 
tumes  de  BeauToisis,  c  S7.  In  Anjoa  and  Mains 
they  were  not  even  due  upon  succession  between 
brothers. — Ordonnsnoes  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  58.  And 
M.  de  Pastoret,  in  his  valuable  preface  to  the  stx- 
leenth  volume  of  that  collection,  says  it  was  a  -rale, 
that  the  king  had  nothing  upon  lineal  succession 
of  a  fief,  whether  in  the  ascending  or  descendtna 
line,  but  Ui  bouehM  «l  Im  mamt;  L  e.  homage  ana 
fealty,  p.  20. 

t  Lib.  Fendoram,  I.  ii.,  tit.  9  and  52.  This  waa 
principaUy  levelled  at  the  practice  of  alienating 
feudal  property  in  favour  of  the  church,  which  waa 
called  pro  anunA  judicare.— Radevicua  in  Geatia 
Fiedenc.  I.,  L  iv.,  c.  7.  Lib.  Feud.,  L  i,  tit.  7, 16 ; 
L  ii.,  tit.  10. 

6  Oiannone,  1.  ii.,  c.  5. 

n  Du  Cange,  v.  Reaccapitnm,  Placitum,  Racha- 
tum.  Paatoret,  prthce  au  seizi^me  tome  des 
Ordonnances,  p.  80.  Houeid,  Diet,  dn  Droit  No^ 
mand,  art  Fitf.  Argou,  IiiatdaDiioitFlii^oia,k 
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land,  even  the  practice  of  snb-infeudation, 
winch  was  more  conforraalde  to  the  law 
of  fiefs  and  the  military  genios  of  the  sys- 
tem, bat  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who 
lost  thereby  their  escheats  and  other  ad- 
▼antages  of  seignioiy,  was  checked  by 
Magna  Charta,*  and  forbidden  by  the 
statute  18  Edward  I.,  called  Quia  Emp- 
tores,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden 
of  the  grantor's  immediate  lord.  The 
tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act ;  but  that  of  1  Edward  III.,  c.  13, 
enabled  them  to  alienate,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  composition  into  chancery, 
which  was  fixed  at  one  third  of  the  annual 
▼alue  of  the  lands.f 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's 
advantage  upon  the  transfer  of  feudal 
property,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs 
and  preservation  of  families.  Such  were 
the  jus  protimeseosj  in  the  books  of  the 
fiefs^  and  retraU  lignager  of  the  French 
law,  which  gave  to  the  relations  of  the 
vender  a  pre-emption  upon  the  sale  of 
any  fief,  and  a  right  of  subsequent  re- 
demption. Such  was  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  alienating  a  fief  held  by  de- 
scent from  the  father  (feudum  pater- 
nimi),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred 
on  that  line.^    Such,  too,  were  the  still 


ii.,  c.  iL  In  Beanmanoir's  ase  and  district  at  least. 
snb-inCeiidatioD  without  the  loxd's  license  incurred 
a  forfeitare  of  the  land ;  and  his  reason  extends  of 


strongly  to  alienation.— Coutomes  de 
Beaovoisis,  c.  2.  velly,  t.  ▼!,  p.  187.  Bat,  by  the 
general  law  ctf  fends,  the  former  was  strictly  regu- 
lar, while  the  tenant  forfeited  his  land  bv  the  latter. 
Craig  mentions  this  distinction  as  one  for  which  be 
is  peiplexed  to  account. — ^Jus  Feudale,  1.  iit,  tit.  3, 
pw  632.  It  is,  however,  perfiBctly  intelligible  upon 
the  original  principles  oi  feudal  tenure. 

*  Dalrymple  seems  to  suppose-that  the  32d  chap- 
ter of  Magna  Charta  relates  to  alienation,  and  not 
to  sab-inlendatioQ.~Essay  on  Feudal  Property, 
ed.  1758,  p.  83.  See  Sir  £.  Coke,  2  Inst,  p.  65  and 
501 ;  ana  Wright  on  Tenures,  contrii.  Mr.  Har- 
graTo  obeenres,  that  "  the  history  of  our  law  with 
respect  to  the  powen  of  alienation,  before  the  stat- 
ute of  Quia  emptores  terrarum,  is  very  much  in- 
volved in  obscurity."— Notes  on  Co.  Litt.,  43,  a. 
In  Gianville's  time,  apparently,  a  man  could  only 
alienate  (to  hold  of  hmiself )  rationabilem  partem 
de  terri  suA,  L  nS..  c.  1 .  But  this  may  have  been 
in  &vDar  of  the  kindrad,  as  much  as  of  the  lord.— 
Daliymple's  Essay,  ubi  supra. 

It  IS  probable  that  Coke  u  mistaken  in  supposing 
that,  **  at  the  common  law,  the  tenant  might  have 
made  a  feoffinent  of  the  whole  tenancy  to  oe  hold- 
en  of  the  lord." 

t  2  Inst,  p.  G6l  Blacksione's  Commentaries, 
VOL  iL,  c.  5. 

X  Lib.  Feud,  L  y.,  1 13.  There  were analoffies  to 
this  JQs  w^ijuivu^  in  the  Roman  law,  and,  still 
more  closely,  in  the  constitutions  of  the  later  By- 
zantine emperors. 

4  AhenatK)  feudi  patemi  noa  valet  etiam  domini 


more  rigorous  feUters  imposed  by  the  En- 
glish statute  of  entails,  which  precluded 
all  lawful  alienation,  till,  after  two  centu- 
ries, it  was  overUurown  by  the  fictitious 
process  of  a  common  recovery.  Though 
these  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  feu- 
dal spirit,  and  would  form  an  important 
head  in  the  legal  history  of  that  system, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  them  in 
a  sketch,  which  is  confined  to  Uie  devel- 
opment of  its  political  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  efifect  to  sub* 
infeudation,  was  the  tenure  by /Venice, 
which  prevailed  in  many  puts  of  France. 
Primogeniture,  in  that  extreme  which 
our  common  law  has  established,  was 
unknown,  I  believe,  in  every  country 
upon  the  continent.  The  customs  of 
France  found  means  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  families,  and  the  indivisibility  of 
a  feudal  homage,  without  exposing  the 
younger  sons  of  a  gentleman  to  abMlnte 
beggary  or  dependance.  Baronies  indeed 
were  not  divided ;  but  the  eldest  son  was 
bound  to  make  a  provision  in  money,  by 
way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children, 
in  proportion  to  his  circumstances  and 
their  birth.*  As  to  inferior  fiefs,  in  many 
places,  an  equal  partition  was  made ;  in 
others,  the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion, 
generally  two  thirds,  and  received  the 
homage  of  his  brothers  for  the  remaining 
part,  which  they  divided.  To  tiie  lord  of 
whom  the  fief  was  held,  himself  did  hom- 
age for  the  whole.f  In  the  early  times 
of  the  feudal  pohcy,  when  military  ser- 
vice was  the  great  object  of  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassipd,  this,  hke  all  oth- 
er sub-infeudation,  was  rather  advanta- 
geous to  the  former.  For,  when  the 
homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  service 
was  diminished  in  proportion.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  obligation  of  military 
attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have 
been  forty  days ;  if  that  came  to  he  equal- 
ly sidit  among  two,  each  would  owe  but 
a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead  of 
being  homagers  to  4he  same  suzerain^ 
one  tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other. 


voluntate,  nisi  agnatis  consentientibus.— Lib.  Fend, 
apud  Wnght  on  Tenures,  p.  108  and  156. 

*  Du  dange,  v.  Apanamentum,  Baro.  Baponie 
ne  depart  mie  entre  fr^res  se  leur  pere  ne  leur  a 
&it  partie ;  mes  li  ainsnez  doit  £ure  ayenant  bien- 
fet  au  pui8n6,  et  si  doit  les  filles  marier.— EtaUia- 
sem.  dfe  St.  Louis,  c.  24. 

t  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanders  nnd  Hai- 
nault.^Martenne,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.,  t.  I,  n. 
1092.'  The  customs  as  to  succession  were  ezccKM- 
ingly  yarioust  as  indeed  theyoootinued  to  be  unti] 
the  late  generalization  of  Tlreneh  law.— Recueil 
des  Histor.,  t.  il,  preface,  p.  106 :  Hist,  de  Lanaue- 
doc,  t.  iL.  p.  HI  and  511.  In  tae  fonnar  woik  it 
is  said  that  primogeniture  was  introduced  by  the 
Nonnaaa  fsaax,  Scaadinsm. 
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as  ereiy  feudatory  might  amnmoii  the 
aid  of  his  own  yassals,  ths  superior  lord 
would  in  fact  obtain  the  service  of  both. 
Whatever  opposition,  therefore,  was 
made  to  the  rights  of  subinfeudation  or 
fr^rage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the 
military  character,  the  living  principle  of 
feudal  tenure.  Accordingly,  m  the  reign 
of  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was 
beginning  to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate 
agreement  of  some  principal  nobles,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the  mesne 
tenure  of  younger  brothers,  and  estab- 
lish an  immediate  dependance  of  each 
upon  the  superior  lord.  *  This,  however, 
was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fr^rage  subsisted  to  the  last  in  some 
of  the  customs  of  France.f 

3.  As  fiefs  descended  but  to  the  postor- 
bdMris  ity  of  the  first  taker,  or  at  the  ut- 
■BdfinrMia.  most  to  his  kindred,  they  neces- 
sarily became  sometimes  vacant  for  want 
of  heirs ;  especially  where^  as  in  England, 
there  was  no  power  of  devising  them  by 
will.  In  this  case,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
whose  property  they  had  been  derived. 
These  reversions  became  more  frequent 
throuffh  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the 
vassaTs  delinquency,  either  towards  his 
superior  lord  or  the  state.  Various  cases 
are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land, 
for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for  ever.|  But 
under  ra{)acious  kings,  such  as  the  Noi^ 
man  line  in  England,  absolute  forfeitures 
came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doctrine  was 
introduced,  the  coxmption  of  blood,  by 
which  the  heir  was  efifectually  excluded 
Itom  deducing  his  title,  at  any  distant 
time,  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

4.  Reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and 
^.    escheats,  seem  to  be  natural  reser- 
vations in  the  lord*s  bounty  to  his 

vassal.  He  had  rights  of  another  class, 
which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty  and 
mtimate  attachment.  Such  were  the 
aids  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  for  in 
certain  prescribed  circumstances.  These 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  custom, 
and  were  often  extorted  unreasonably. 
Du  Canjgre  mentions  several  as  having 
existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the 
lord's  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for 
marrying  bis  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for 
paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking 
possession  of  his  land.(  Of  these,  the 
last  appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual 
in  England.    But  this,  and  other  aids  oo- 


♦  Ordonnancat  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  29. 
t  Da  Cange,  DiMert  III.  rar  JdnyiUe.    B«aa- 
toanoir,  c.  47. 
tC.200^901.       ^DaCttif^tocAuJliDm. 


casionally  exacted  by  the  lords,  were  felt 
as  a  severe  grievance;  and  by  Magna 
Charts  three  only  are  retained ;  to  make 
the  lord*s  eldest  son  a  knight,  to  many 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his 
person  from  pnson.  They  were  restrict- 
ed to  neariy  the  same  description  by  a 
law  of  William  I.  of  Sicily,  and  by  the 
customs  of  France.*  These  feudal  aids 
are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long 
time  they  in  a  ffreat  measure  answered  the 
purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and 
covetous  policy  of  kinfs  substituted  for 
them  more  durable  and  onerous  burdens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enu- 
meration of  feudal  incidents,  but  that  the 
two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage, 
though  only  partial  customs,  were  those 
of  our  own  country,  and  tend  to  illustrate 
the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

5.  In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which 
either  led  the  way  to  or  adopted  all  these 
English  institutions,  the  lord  had  waddtip 
the  wardship  of  his  tenant  during  ^^^' 
minority.t  By  virtue  of  this  right,  he 
had  both  the  care  of  his  person,  and  re- 
ceived to  his  own  use  the  profits  of  the 
estate.  There  is  something  in  this  cus- 
tom very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spir- 
it ;  since  none  was  so  fit  as  the  lorn  to 
train  up  his  vassal  to  arms;  and  none 
could  put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the 
fief,  while  the  military  service  for  which  it 
had  been  granted  was  suspended.  This 
privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  lord  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  ;t  but  in  the  law  of  France, 
the  custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted  to 
the  next  heir,  and  that  of  the  person,  as 
in  soccage  tenures  among  us,  to  the  near- 
est kindred  of  that  blood  whidi  could  not 
inherit.^    By  a  gross  abuse  of  this  cus- 

♦  Giumcme,  L  xii.,  c.  $.  Velly,  t.  ri.,  p.  200. 
OrdonnancesdeaRoiflft.  i.,p.  138:  t.  zri.,  prtfaca. 

t  Recneil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  n.,  pr6r.,  jp.  102; 
Argon,  Inat.  an  Droit  Fran^,  I  i.,  c.  6;  Honaid, 
Anciennea  Loix  dea  Fnn^ia,  t.  i.,  p.  147. 

t  Schilter,  Inatitatioiiea  Juna  Feodalia,  p.  85. 

9  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Cnatodia.  Aaaiaea  d«  J^ratalem, 
c.  178 ;  EtabliaaemeDa  de  St  Louia,  c.  17 ;  Beaa- 
manoir,  c.  15 ;  Araoa,  1.  i.,  c.  ft  The  aecond  of 
tbeaa  uaea  nevly  toe  aama  «zpraaaion  aa  Sir  John 
Forteacue  in  accoontiog  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
next  heir  from  gvardiaoahip  of  the  peraon ;  that 
mauTaiae  copnjitiae  li  iairoit  iaire  la  garde  du  lonp. 

I  know  not  any  mtatake  more  uaual  in  Enfl^iui 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  feudal  law,  than 
that  of  anppoaingthat  guardianahip  in  chivalry  waa 
a  uniTexaaf  cuatom.  A  chatter  of  1 198,  in  Ryxner, 
t.  L,  p.  105,  aeema  indeed  to  imply  that  the  inci- 
denta  of  gaide  noble  and  of  marrisge  exiated  in  the 
lale  c^  Olenm.  But  Eleanor,  by  a  nter  inatrumenL 
granta  that  the  inhabitanta  ot  that  ialand  ahoala 
Esfv  ths  wiidahip  and  Bianiage  of  th«r  hflba  iirikh- 
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torn  in  Bn^andv  the  right  of  gnardiansbip 
in  chivmliy,  or  temponury  possession  of 
Che  Isndsy  was  assigned  over  to  strangers. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts 
of  onr  fendal  tennres,  and  was  never  per- 
haps more  eorehr  felt,  than  in  their  last 
stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stnart  families. 

6.  Another  ri^t  given  to  the  lord  by 
^  the  Norman  and  English  laws 

^^"  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  ten- 
dering a  husband  to  his  fomale  wards, 
while  under  age,  whom  they  could  not 
reject  without  forfeiting  the  value  of  the 
marriage;  that  is,  as  much  as  any  one 
would  give  to  the  guaniian  for  such  an 
alUance.  This  was  afterward  extended 
to  male  wards ;  and  became  a  very  lucra^ 
live  sonree  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as 
well  as  to  mesne  lords.  This  custom 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent  as 
that  of  wardships.  It  is  foynd  in  the  an- 
eient  books  of  Germany,  but  not  of 
France.*  The  kings,  however,  and  even 
inferior  lords  of  that  country,  required 
their  consent  to  be  solicited  for  the  mar- 
riage of  their  vassals'  daughters.  Sev- 
eral proofii  of  this  occur  in  the  history, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  France;  and 
the' same  prerogative  existed  in  Germa- 
ny, Sicily,  and  £nghind.t  -  A  still  more 
remaikable  law  prevailed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.    The  lord  might  summon 


t  ainr  Bil«rpQitti<m,  and  czpnwh  abrogate  aU 
9  evu  cnaUuia  that  bar  husband  bad  introduced. 


the 

—P.  112.  From  hence  I  ahould  infer,  that  Henry 
n.  had  andeaToured  to  impoae  theae  feadai  bar- 
dana  (which  perfaa^  were  then  new  even  in  Eng- 
lend)  npoQ  kia  cootiMOtal  dominiona.  RadaJphoa 
da  Diealo  leUa  oa  cf  a  claim  made  bjhim  to  the 
wardahjfi  of  Chataaoroux  in  Berry^  which  could 
not  lesuly  hare  been  aubject  to  that  cuatom.^ 
Twyafen  X.  Scriptorea,  p.  599.  And  he  aet  np 
pietaminiH  to  the  coatodjt  of  the  dutchy  of  Brit- 
■iqr*  after  tha  death  of  bia  aon  Oeoflfrey.  Thia 
DUgiit  perfaapa  be  jnatifiad  br  the  law  of  Norman- 
dy, OR  which  Britany  deE^Boad.  But  Philip  Au- 
^natna  made  a  aimilar  claim.  In  fact,  these  polit- 
ical aaaectiona  of  right,  prompted  by  ambition,  and 
■oppoited  bjf  fiofca,  are  bad  precedenta  to  eatabliah 
nuea  of  jvri^iiMMBee.  Both  Philip  and  Henry 
W«a  abiindaatly  diapoaed  to  realize  ao  convenient 
a  prerogative  as  that  of  g:Dardian8hip  in  chivalry 
over  the  fida  of  tbeii  vaasala.— Lyttleton's  Henry 


tafn,    DaCaii|e.Yoc  Diapara- 

to  adflut  thia  ftadal  nght  in  Franee : 

heqaotMdonotanpportit.    See 


0^  voL  iiL,  p.  441 
•  Schlllar,  abi 


Cat  the  paaaaaaa  he  qootea  do  not 
aiao  tha  worn  JJtfaritijpiwL 

t  OfJomnaueea  daa  Roia»  t  i,  p.  155 ; 
da  J4niaL,  c  180,  and  Thanmaaaisie'a  note.  Dn 
CBii|a,iifaiaQpra.  GleBTil,LviL,e.ia.  Giaimone,'' 
Ln.,c.a.  WrightdnTenDra8,p.9i.  St  Louia 
la  ntom  dadand  that  he  would  not  many  hia 
oara  dafhtirr  withoet  tha  conaent  of  hia  bairona. 
— Joinvilla,  t  ii«  pb  140. 

proniaedtheaanift    H    

■ot  was  obU||ad  to  giv»  aaenrity  to 
■anj  hsr  anchODi  Sta  eonaant.^— £1 
St.  Com,  e.  63. 


Henry  I.  of  England  had 
Tha  gnaraMii  of  a  female  mi- 
lordnolto 
da 


any  female  yaaaalr  to  aocept  one  of  three 
whom  he  should  propose  as  her  hus- 
band. No  other  condition  seems  to  hare 
been  imposed  on  him  in  selecting  these 
suiters,  than  Uiat  they  should  be  of  equal 
rank  with  herself.  Neither  the  maiden's 
coyness,  nor  the  widow's -affliction,  nei- 
ther averBiou  to  the  proffered  candidates, 
nor  love  to  one  more  fayoured,  seem  to 
have  passed  as  legitimate  excuses.  One, 
only  one  plea,  could  come  from  the  lady's 
mouth,  who  was  resolute  to  hold  her 
land  in  single  blessedness.  It  was,  that 
she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age;  and,  af- 
ter this  imwelcome  confession,  it  is  just- 
ly  argued  by  the  author  of  the  law-book 
which  I  quote,  that  the  lord  could  not  de- 
cently press  her  into  matrimony.*  How- 
ever outrageous  such  a  usage  may  ap- 
pear to  our  ideas,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
little  state  rendered  it  indispensable  to 
possess  in  every  fief  a  proper  vassal  to 
fVdfil  the  duties  of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the 
matuiity  of  the  system.  No  trace  of  them 
appears  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  nor  in  the  instru- 
ments by  which  benefices  were  granted. 
I  believe  that  they  did  not  make  part  of 
the  regular  feudal  law  befbre  the  eleventh, 
or  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  though 
doubtless  partial  usaffes  of  this  kind  had 
grown  up  antecedenujr  to  either  of  those 
periods.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  allusion 
occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seignio- 
ry in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which 
are  a  monument  of  French  usages  in 
the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that  very 
general  commutation  of  allodial  prop- 
erty into  tenure,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  would  hardly  have  been  ef- 
fected, if  fiefs  had  then  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  and  so  much  extortion.  In  half- 
barbarous  a^es,  the  strong  are  constant* 
ly  encroachmg  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth 
which,  if  il  needed  illustration,  might  find 
it  in  the  progress  of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry 
to  fiefs  holden  on  terms  of  mili-  nopar  and 
tary  service;  since  those  are  imimpw 
the  mostaiDient  and  regular,  as  ^'^^ 
well  as  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  system.  They  alone  were  called 
proper  ieuds,  and  all  were  wesumed  to 
be  of  this  description,  until  the  contrary 
was  proved  by  the  charter  of  investiture. 
A  proper  feud  was  bestowed  without 


*Aa«.da  J4nia.,  c.  894.    I 

Laviiara  aaya  thia  naaga  prcmilod  an^oawon 


Lavnara  aava 
liKULthonghhsqooiaa  no 
oaidM  ROM,  ^  life. 
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price,  without  lixed  stipnlAtum,  upon  a 
vassfld  capable  of  serving  penonallT  in 
the  field.  But  ^[radually,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  legal  ingenui^,  improper  fiefs 
of  the  most  various  kinds  were  intro- 
duced, retaining  littile  of  the  characteris- 
tics, and  less  ctf  the  spirit,  which  distin- 
guished the  original  tenures.  Women,  if 
mdeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were 
adnntted  to  inherit  them;*  they  were 
granted  for  a  price,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  military  service.  The  language 
Of  the  feudal  law  was  applied  by  a  kind 
of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer  of 
property.  Hence,  pensions  of  m<meyy  and 
allowances  of  provisions,  however  remote 
from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were  some- 
times granted  under  that  name;  andeven 
where  land  was  the  subject  of  the  dona- 
tion, its  conditions  were  often  lucrative, 
often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludi- 
crous.! 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feu- 
FieAof  dal  tenure  which  may  be  distinctly 
••«••  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  in 
the  middle  ages  was  principally  exhibit- 
ed in  a  multitude  of  dependants.  The 
court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded  with 
officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions 
about  the  royal  person  which  would 
have  been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in 
the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine. 
The  free-bom  Fraus  saw  nothing  me- 
nial in  the  titles  of  ccm-bearerr  steward^ 
marshal,  and  master  of  the  horse,  which 
are  still  borne  bv  the  noblest  families  in 
every  conntrjr  of  Europe,  and  by  sover- 
eign llrinces  in  the  empire.  Ftom  Uie 
court  of  the  king,  this  favourite  piece  of 
magnificence  descended  to  those  of  the 
prelates  and  barons,  who  surrounded 
themselves  with  household  officers,  call- 
ed ministerials ;  a  name  equally  a|H>lied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  descrip- 
tion.! '^^^  latter  of  these  were  reward- 
ed with  mnts  of  lands,  which  they  held 
under  a  feudal  tenure  by  the  condition  of 
performing  some  domestic  service  to  the 

•  Women  did  not  inherit  ilefs  in  the  German 
empire.  Whether  ther  were  erer  ezchided  from 
succeetion  in  France,  1  know  not ;  the  geniue  of  a 
military  tenure,  and  the  old  Teutonic  customs, 
preserved  in  the  Saliqoe-law,  seem  adverse  to 
their  possession  of  feudal  lands ;  yet  the  practice, 
at  least  from  the  eleventh  oentory  downwards, 
does  not  suvport  the  theory. 

t  Crag..  Jus  Feudale.  1.  L,  tit  10.  Dp  Cange, 
Toc.  Feudom  de  CamerA,  6cc.  }n  the  treatybe- 
tween  Henry  I.  of  England  and  Robert,  count  of 
Flanders,  A.  D.  1101,  the  king  stipulates  to  pay 
annoiUy  400  marks  of  siWer,  m  fmdo,  fyt  Uie  mih- 
tai^  senrioe  of  his  ally.— Eymer,  Faderm,  t.  i.,  p.  2. 

f  SchmidI,  Hist,  des  AUemande,  t  iii.,  p.  98. 
Du  Cange,  t.  Familia,  Ministeridee. 


lord,    ynat  was  called-in  our  law  grand 

sergeantry,  affords  an  instance  of  this  spe« 
cies  of  fief.*  It  is,  however,  an  instance 
of  the  noblest  kind ;  but  Muratori  has  giv- 
en abundance  of  proofs,  that  the  common- 
est mechanical  arts  were  carried  on  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  by  persons  receiv* 
ing  lands  upon  those  conditions.! 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  be- 
long more  properly  to  the  history  of  law, 
and  are  cnieily  noticed  in  the  present 
sketch  because  thev  attest  the  partiality 
manifested  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In 
the  regular  military  fief  we  see  the  real 
principle  of  the  system,  which  might 
originally  have  been  defined,  an  alliance 
of  free  landholders,  arranged  in  deffreea 
of  subordination  according  to  their  re- 
spective capacities  of  arording  mutual 
support 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of 
feudal  tenures  naturally  gave  F^odsiiaw- 
rise  to  anew  jurisprudence,  reg-  bo«ka. 
ulating  territorial  rights  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  which  had  adopted  the  system. 
For  a  length  of  time  this  rested  in  tra- 
ditionary customs,  observed  in  the  do- 
mains of  each  prince  or  lord,  without 
much  regard  to  tnose  of  his  neighbours. 
Laws  were  made .  occasionally  by  the 
emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
tended  to  fix  the  usages  of  those  coun- 
tries. About  the  year  1170,  Girard  and 
Obertu8,,two  Milanese  lawyers,  publish- 
ed two  books  of  the  law  of  fiefs,  which 
obtained  agreat  authority,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  that  juris- 
prudence.|  A  number  of  sidraequent 
commentators  swelled  this  code  with 
their  glosses  and  opinions,  to  enlighten 
or  obscure  the  judgment  of  the  imperial 
tribunals.  These  were  chiefly  civiliana 
or  canonists,  who  broog:ht  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  old  barbaric  customs  the 
principles  of  a  very  different  school. 
Hence  a  manifest  change  was  wrought 
in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphy- 
teusis of  the  Roman  code;  modes  of 
property  somewhat  analogous  in  appear- 


*  *'  This  tennre/'  says  Littleton,  *'  is  where  • 
man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  oar  sorereign 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ongfat  to  do  m 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  cany  the  banner 
of  tne  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  array,  er  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  carr^  his  swoid  before  him  at 
his  coronation,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his  corona* 
tion,  or  his  cairer,  uir  his  bntler,  or  to  be  one  ci  his 
chamberlains  at  the  receipt  ot  his  ezcheq[uer,  or  to 
do  other  like  serricea.'*— Sect  163. 

t  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert.  11,  ad  finem. 

t  Oiannons,  1st.  di  Napoli,  L  ziiL.  c  a    The 
Libri  Feadofom  m  piiatad  in  moit  editioni  c 
Coiptis  Juris  Cirilis. 
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mace,  tafc  ^ftdly  distinct  in  priaeqile 
from  the  legitimate  fief.  These  Lom- 
bard lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine,  which 
has  been  too  readily  receired,  that  the 
feudal  system  originated  in  their  coun- 
try; and  some  writers  upon  jtthqMii- 
dence,  such  as  Dock  and  Sir  James 
Craig,  indine  to  give  a  pfeponderaling 
anthority  to  their  code.  Bat  whatever 
weight  It  may  have  possessed  within  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  a  diflbrsnt  guide 
must  be  followed  m  the  ancient  customs 
of  France  and  England.*  These  were 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curious 
polity,  with  which  the  stream  of  Roman 
law  hiEid  never  mingled  its  waters.  In 
Kngiand  we  know  that  the  Norman  S3r»- 
tem,  estataliriksd  between  the  conquest 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  restrain- 
ed by  regular  legislation,  by  paramount 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  learned  writings, 
from  breaking  into  discordant  local  usa- 
ges, except  m  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  places,  and  has  become  the 
principal  source  of  our  common  law. 
But  tne  independence  of  the  French 
nobles  produced  a  much  greater  variety 
of  customs.  The  whole  number  collect- 
ed and  reduced  to  certainty  in  the  six- 
teenth century  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  or,  omitting  those  incon- 
siderable for  extent  or  peculiarity,  to 
sixty.  The  eailiest- written  customary 
in  France  is  that  of  Beam,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  Viscount  Gas- 
ton TV.,  in  1088.t  Many  others  were 
written  in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of 
wfaieh  the  customs  of  Beauvoisis,  com- 
piled by  Beamnanoir  under  Philip  III., 
are  the  most  celebrated,  and  contain  a 
mass  of  information  on  the  feudal  consti- 
tution and  manners.  Under  Oharies  VII., 
an  ordinance  was  made  for  the  formation 
of  a  general  code  of  customary  law,  by 

*  Oiemiioiie  explicitly  oontruts  the  French  and 
Lsubaid  Urars  lenaeting  fiefc.  The  ktterwere 
the  foQDdatioii  of  the  Libri  Feodonun,  end  liomied 
the  cominan  law  of  Italj.  The  fbnner  wete  intro- 
daoed  by  Rom  Gaiacaid  into  hie  dominioiia,  in 
thiee  bookaof  eomtitmioiia,  imnted  m  LindebrQg*a 
enUeclion.  Thera  wero  eeveral  matarial  dilbreD- 
eea,  which  GianiKme  enameratee,  eapecialW  (he 
Honnan  coatom  of  primofenitare.-*lat.  di  Na|»., 
i  xi,  e.  5. 

f  There  are  two  editions  of  this  cnrioDa  old 
code;  one  at  Pao,  in  IftfiS,  rapobhahed  with  a  fresh 
title-page  and  penniaaicm  of  Hemy  iV.,  in  ld02 ; 
the  other  at  Leecan,  in  1633.  These  laws,  as  we 
mad  then,  'aie  tnbeeqfiient  to  a  rerision  made  in 
Iha  middle  of  theeixteenth  oeotoiy,.  in  which  thejr 
wave  moie  or  laaa  oorvected.    The  baaia,  however, 


ascertsiiAiig  for  ever  in  a  written  coUeOi* 
tion  those  of  each  district ;  but  the  work 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.  This  was  what  may  be  called  the 
common  law  of  ,the  tNiyx  coulsmMrv,  or 
northern  division  of  France,  and  the  rule 
of  all  their  tribunals,  miless  where  con- 
trolled by  royal  edicts. 


/  venr  ancient.  We  even  findthe 
csayoaitioa  for  homkide  pseserved  in  than,  so 
ihat  mmder  was  not  a  capital  oilsDoe  in  Beam, 
ftoogh  rohbarj  was  aodL^Rnbnea  de  HomicidU, 
Alt  zjod.  See  too  Rubrics  de  PcBOia,  Art  i.  asd  iii 
Fa  .  ^ 


PART  n. 

AnaWais  of  the  Feadal  S jstem.— Ita  local  extent 
—View  of  the  different  Orders  of  Society  daring 
the  Feadal  Aoes.— Nobility— their  Ranks  ana 
Privileffea.— Clergy.— FrseBien.—8eift  orVil- 
leina.->-Coinpafative  State  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.—Privilegea  enjoyed  by  the  French  Vaa- 
sals.— Right  of  coining  Honey— and  of  private 
War.  —  Immunity  frwa  Taxation.  —  Historical 
View  i|f  th«  BoyaX  Revenue  in  Fisnce.- Meth- 
od* adopted  to  aocmant  it  by  dejpveoiation  of  the 
Coin,  dcr..'-LegisIaUve  Power— ifia  state  nndac 
the  Merovingian  Kings  — and  Charlemagne.— 
His  Councils.— 'Suspension  ofanr  general  Legis- 
lative Authority  during  the  prevalence  of  Feadal 
Piineiplea.— The  King's  Cooncii.— Meaaa  adopt- 
ed to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Asaambly. 
— Giadual  Progress  of  the  King's  Le^^ative 
Power.— Philip  IV.  assembles  the  States  Gen- 
era].—Their  Powers  limited  to  Taxation.— 
Statea  under  the  Sona  of  Philip  IV.— States  of 
1396  and  UMi— They  naariy  efihct  an  entim 
Revolution.— The  Crown  recovers  its  Vigour.-* 
States  of  1380,  under  Charlea  VIJ.— SubMquent 
Assembliee  under  Charles  VI.  and  Chariea  Vll. 
—The  Crown  becomea  mors  end  mora  absolute. 
—Louis  Zl^~8tatea  at  Tours  in  1484.— Histori- 
cal View  of  Jurisdiction  in  France.— Its  earli- 
est stage  under  the  first  Race  of  Kinga,  and 
Charlemagne.— Territorial  Jurisdiction. — Feu- 
da!  Courts  of  Justice.— Trial  by  Combat.— Code 
of  St  Louis.— The  Tenitorial  Juiiadictiona  give 
w«y.— Propeea  of  the  Judieial  Povor  of  the 
Crown.  —  Parliament  of.  ^  Paris.  — Peers  of 
France.— Increased  Authority  of  the  Parliament. 
—Registration  of  Edicts.— Causes  of  the  Decline 
of  Feudal  System.— Aequiaitiona  of  Domain  br 
the  Crown.--Charteia  of  Inoorperatioa  granted 
te  Towna.— Their  prevkna  GanditiOD.-^Fint 
Chartera  in  the  twelfth  Century.  —  Priviluea 
contained  in  them.- Military  Service  of  Feudal 
Tenants  commuted  for  Money.— Hired  Troopa. 
—Change  in  the  MiliUry  System  of  Europe.— 
General  View  of  the  Advant^gea  and  Diaaovanp 
tagea  attending  the  Feudal  System* 

It  has  been  yery  common  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  feuds,  or,  at  least,  AnakgiM  to 
for  aoalones  to  them,  in  the  thoftndaita- 
hbtonr  of  yaiions  conntrieg.  *""" 
But,  though  it  is  of  great  importstiee  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  customs  in  diffsr- 
ent  parte  of  the  world,  because  it  guides 
OB  to  the  discxyvery  of  general  theorems 
as  to  human  society,  yet  tre  ehouM  be 
on  our  guard  against  seeming  analogies, 
which  vanish  away  when  they  are  closely 
observed.  It  is  easy  to  find  partial  re- 
semblances to  the  feudal  system.  The 
relation  of  patron  and  cliebt  in  the  Ro- 
pfp,  rqwhc^i/i  not'imBj^o  t^t  of.  lQr4 
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flnd vasMd,  in  re^et  of  niiiloal  fidelity; 
but  it  was  not  founded  upon  the  tenure 
of  land,  nor  military  service.  The  veter- 
an soldiers,  and,  in  later  times,  some  bar- 
barian allies  of  the  emperors,  received 
lands  upon  condition  of  public  defence ; 
but  they  were  bound  not  to  an  iudividual 
lord,  but  to  the  state.  Such  a  resem- 
blance to  fiefs  may  be  found  in  the  Zemin- 
daries  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Timariots  of 
Turkey.  The  c)ans  of  the  Highlanders 
and  Irish  followed  their  chieftain  into  the 
field ;  but  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined 
kindred  and  respect  for  birth,  not  the 
q)ontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud, 
though  it  is  sometimes  strangely  misap- 
plied, to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Russia. 
All  the  Polish  nobles  were  equal  in  rights, 
and  independent  of  each  other ;  all  who 
were  less  than  noble  were  in  servitude. 
No  government  can  be  more  opoosite  to 
&e  long  gradations  and  mutual  duties  of 
the  feudal  system.* 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic 
^^^t  or  establishment  of  feuds,  in  fact, 
tiifl  ftndBi  niay  be  considered  as  almost  con- 
*v«t«<n-  fined  to  the  dominions  of  Charie- 
magne,  and  to  those  countries  which  af- 
terward derived  it  from  thence.  In  Eng- 
land, it  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  con- 
quest. Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrow- 
ed it  soon  after  from  her  neighbour.  The 
Lombards  of  Benevento  had  introduced 
feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  prov- 
inces, which  the  Norman  conquerors  af- 
teiward  perfected.  Feudal  teniffes  were 
so  gener&l  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that 
I  reckon  it  among  the  monarchies  which 
wove  founded  upon  that  basis.f    Charle- 

*  In  civil  hittoiy  a^ati;  infttaneet  ntigtit  be  foetid 
9f  knM  eeremoniM  ih  eoontrfes  not  retiilatad  by 
the  feudi^  law.  Thus  SeMen  haa  publMMd  an  in- 
feudatioq  of  a  Tayrod  of  Moldavia  by  tbe  King  of 
Poland,  A.  D.  1465,  In  the  regular  fonna,  y<^.  iii., 
p.  514.  But  tfaeae  political  nefa  bare  baidlv  any 
connexion  with  tbe  general  ayatem,  and  nerenrde- 
Qota  Uie  iuboidiBatio^  of  one  prince  or  peoplf  to 
toother. 

t  It  ia  probable  that  fendal  tennie  waa  as  ancient 
in  tbe  north  ef  Bwun,  aa  in  tb#  ooatiguoQS  pror- 
incea  of  Franpa.  But  it  aeetaa  to  Ik^tc  chiefly  pre- 
vailed in  Axagon  about  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuriea,  when  the  Hoora  aouth  6{  the  Ebro  were 
aahdued  by  the  enterpriae  of  private  noblea,  who, 
after  conqneim  eatatea  for  themaelvee,  did  homage 
for  them  to  the  king.  JameaI.,«paDtherednet)on 
of  Vmlenqia,  gif«ited  landa  by  way  of  fief,  on  con- 
dition  of  defending  that  kingdom  against  the  Hoqra. 
ioid  residing  personally  upon  the  estate.  Many  did 
not  perform  thia  engagement,  ^nd  were  depitred 
ofthelandaineonaequeDce.  Itappearabytbetoa* 
tament  .of  thia  vOBavb,  that  f&ahl  leooraa  aiib- 
•iated  in  every  part  of  1^  dfonnniooa^— Maxteqne, 
Theaaoroa  Anecdotorum,  t  J.,  p.  Mil,  1 155.  An 
odkt  of  Potor  n.  in  1310  ^ndubfta  the  ifis&itioli  of 


magne's  empire*  It  nniai  be  rememberedi 
extended  as  far  aa  the  BbiO.  But  in 
Castile*  and  Portogal  they  were  rery 
rare,  and  certainly  could  produce  no  po- 
litical effect.  B^efices  for  Ufe  were 
sometimes  granted  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Denmark  and  fiohemia.t  ^Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hunga^ 
ry,  comes  under  the  description  of  ooun« 
tries  influenced  hy  the  feudal  system.^ 
That  system,  however,  after  all  these 
limitations,  was  so  extensively  diffused, 
that  it  might  produce  confusion,  as  well 
as  prolixity,  to  pursue  the  collateral 
branches  of  its  history  in  all  the .  coun- 
tries where  it  prevailed.  But  this  em- 
barrassment may  be  avoided  without 
any  loss,  I  trust,  of  important  infonnao 
tion.    The  English  constittition  wiU  find 


emphsfUuMt  without  the  lord's  consent.  It  is  bard 
to  say  whether  regular  6ef8  are  meant  by  thia 
word.— De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1^.  Thia 
author  says  that  there  were  no  arriera-fiefo  in  Cat- 
alonia. 

The  Aragooeae  liefo  appear  however  to  have  dif* 
fored  from  those  of  other  countries  in  some  re- 
spects. Zurita  mentions  fiefs  aeccrding  to  th€  cu#- 
tam  of  luUy,  which  he  explains  to  be  soeh  as  were 
tiable  to  ihe  usual  feudal  aids  for  manying  the 
lord's  daughter,  and  other  occaaiona.  We  may  in* 
for,  therefore,  that  theee  preatationa  were  not  coa» 
tomary  in  Aragon.— Anales  de  Ajragon,  U  ii.»  p.  62. 

*  What  ia  said  of  vassalage  in  Alfonao  X.*b  code. 
Laa  aiete  partidaa,  is  short  and  obscure :  nor  am  I 
oertain  that  it  meant  any  thing  mere  than  vohetasy 
tommmdiiHam,  the  cuatopi  lyientioiied  in  the  fofmer 
part  of  this  chapter,  from  which  the  vassal  might 
depart  at  pleasure.— See,  however,  pu  Cange,  r. 
Honour,  vmere  authorities  are  given  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Castilian  flefo ;  and  I  have  met  with  occa- 
sional mention  of  them  in  hiatoiy.  1  beliete  that 
^liurea  of  this  kind  were  intveduced  ia  the  foar- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  cenluhea ;  but  not  to  any  great 
extent— Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  liL,  p.  14. 

Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  aa  I  collect  from 
Freirii  Institut.  Juria  Lusitani,  tome  ii.,  1. 1  and  3. 
eziated  in  Portvgal,  thongh  the  jealoooy  of  the 
erown  prevented  the  ays^em  from  being  eatablia^ 
ed.  There  were  even  territorial  jurisdictions  in 
that  kingdom,  though  not,  at  least  originally,  in 
Caatiie. 

t  Dania  ragni  politicua  atmtna.— Ebevfr,  ISM. 
^Stranafcy,  Respublica  Boheniica.<-n>.  la  one 
of  the  oldeat  Daiuah  histodana,  Svrano,  I  have  no- 
ticed this  expression:  Waklemania,  patiis  tunn 
potitns  /Md*.-«Langebek,  Scrip.  Remm  Dame., 
t.  i.,  p.  62.  By  this  he  meana  the  dutcby  of  Slea*> 
wic,  not  a  fief,  bnt  an  honour  or  goiverameni  pos* 
aeased  by  Waldemar.  Saxo  Oramraaticua  oalb 
it  more  classically,  patems  prttfectuns  disnitaai 
Sleswic  waa,  in  later  times,  aometimea  held  as  a 
fief;  but  this  doea  not  in  the  least  imply  that  lands 
hi  Denmark  proper  were  feudal,  of  which  I  find  ns 
evidence. 

t  Though  there  were  no  foudal  tenoiee  in  Svp»> 
den,  yet  the  nobility  and  othera  wera  exempt  frcaa 
Uxes  on  condition  of  sorting  the  kingwith  a  horae 
mdar   •    -^ 


and  anna  at  their  own  expeciae ;  ^ 

waa  taken  between  lAor  and  ftrtufsiiss.    But  mt 

one  d  the  latter  might  beoene  of  the  former  claaii 

or  vice  vetsi— Bueeitt  Deeeripcia    Etoevir,  1631, 

^St. 
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Hn  ptece  in  Itnother  portion  of  this  vovk ; 
ttnd  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  after 
tlie  eleventh  century,  wte  not  much  af- 
fected, except  in  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es, 
an  inconsiderable  object  by  the  laws  of 
feudal  tenure.  I  shall  confine  myself, 
therefore,  chidly  to  Frahce  and  Germa- 
ny;  and  far  lottore  to  the  former  than  the 
latter  country.  Bat  it  may  be  expedient 
fint  to  contemfAate  the  state  of  society 
in  its  varioos  classes  dunng  the  preya- 
lenoe  of  feudal  principles,  before  we  trace 
their  infloence  ap<m  the  national  gorem* 
raent. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most 
C1U0M  or  pvob^le  that  no  proper  aristoc- 
aoetoiy.  racy ,  excTOt  that  of  wealth,  was 
VMmj.  teown  miaer  the  eariv  kinss  of 
France;  and  it  was  hinted  tlut  hereditary 
benefices,  or,  in  atbe9  words,  fiefs,  might 
supply  the  link  that  was  wanting  between 
personal  pdTileges  and  those  of  descent. 
The  possessors  of  beneficiary  estates 
were  nsnaUy  the  richest  and  most  con- 
spictious  individuals  in  the  estate.  They 
were  imraediatelT  connected  with  the 
crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise  of 
jimtiee  and  royal  counsels,  llieir  sons 
now  came  to  inherit  this  eminenoe ;  and, 
as  fiefs  were  either  inahenable,  or  at  least 
not  very  frequently  alienated,  rich  Ikm- 
llies  were  kept  long  in  si^ht ;  and,  wheth*- 
er  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home, 
naturally  drew  to  themselves  popular  es- 
timation. The  dukes  and  counts,  who 
had  changed  th^  quality  of  governors 
into  that  of  lords  over  the  provinces  in- 
trusted to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this 
noble  class.  And  in  imitation  of  them, 
their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
crown,  and  even  rich  allodialists,  assu- 
med titles  from  their  towns  or  castles,  and 
thus  arose  a  number  of  petty  counts,  bar- 
ons, and  viscounts.  This  distinct  dass 
of  nobihty  became  coextensive  with  the 
fendal  tenures.  For  the  military  tenant, 
however  ])oor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute, 
no  prestation,  but  service  in  the  field  f  he 
was  the  companion  of  his  lord  in  the 
sports  and  foasting  of  his  casfle,  the  peer 
of  his  court;  he  fought  on  horseback,  he 
was  clad  in  the  coat  of  m^il,  while  the 
eomaonnlty,  if  sammoned  at  all  to  war, 
came  on  foot,  and  with  no  armour  of  de- 
fence. As  every  thing  in  the  habits  of 
society  conspired  with  that  prejudice, 
which,  in  spite  of  moral  philosophers) 
win  oonstantiy  raise  the  profession  of 
arms  above  all  others,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  a  new  species  of  aris- 
tocracy, founded  upon  the  mixed  consid- 
eiatioM  of  births  tSMoerand  occupation, 


sprang  out  of  the  feudsl  system,  fivery 
possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gentleman, 
though  he  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  frimished  his  slender  contribution 
towards  the  equipraent  of  a  knight.  In 
the  labri  Fendnxnn  indeed,  theee  who 
^re  three  degrees  removed  from  the 
emperor  in  order  of  tenancy  are'consid- 
ered  as  ignoble;*  but  this  is  rsstrained 
to  modem  investitures;  and  in  France, 
where  sub-infeudation  was  carried  the 
farthest,  no  such  distinctiott  has  met  my 
observation^ 

There  still,  however,  wanted  somethfaig 
to  ascertain  gentility  of  Mood,  where 
it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  tenure 
of  land.  This  was  supplied  by  two  in* 
novations  devised  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries :  the  adoption  of  sur- 
names, and  of  armorial  bearings.  The 
first  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former 
age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the 
names  of  their  estates  to  their  own,  or, 
haling  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation, transmitted  it  to  their  poster* 
ity.t  As  to  annorial  bearings,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar 
have  been  immemorially  used  both  in  war 
and  peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  war- 
riors, and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals, 
bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modem 
blasonry.  But  the  general  introduction 
of  such  bearings,  as  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions 
were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices ; 
sometimes  to  the  crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood 
in  need  of  some  visible  token  to  denote 
the  banners  of  their  respective  chiefs.  In 
fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have 
been  borrowed  in  part  from  each.^  He- 
reditary arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used 
by  private  families  before  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  |     Frdm  that 


•  L.  ii.,  1 10. 

t  The  Dobilityof  an  oOodifl^  poatetnon  in  Fkvncc 
dapendAd  apon  its  ligbt  to  Ceniitofnd  juiudictioiL 
Henoe  tbera  weri  jWrnc-afeuv  noMct,  and  fitmg^ 
idemrrvhffien  ;  tba  latter  of  which  fpisre  iabject  to 
Ihe  i^iiadietioo  of  the  neishboamif  lonL^Loiaeao, 
Tf«t4  des  Sewneariea,  p.  76.  Denieait,  Dictioft* 
naiie  dea  D^ciaNma,  art.  Franc-aleo. 

t  MabiUoa,  Tvait*  de  Diptomatiqae,  1.  ii.,  c.  7. 
The  authors  of  the  NoQTaaii  TnitA  de  Oipioinat- 
ique,  t  ii.,  p.  56S»  traee  the  uae  of  snmamea  in  a 
few  inatancea  even  to  Uie  beginnmg  of  the  tenth 
tnry ;  hat  they  did  not  heeoaoe  general,  aeeord- 
to  theni,  tiH  the  Uiirtaenth. 
Utm.  del' Acad,  dee  Inechptiona,  t  xx.,  pw  579. 

.,  I  ahottld  be  anwiUing  to  make  a  negative  aa> 
asition  penmpUrilf  in  a  matter  of  mere  antiqnap 
lian  Teseareh  i  bat  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decniva 
•fidMKO  that  hemditair  aima  wem  borne  m  tiM 
bpnatryfewniyilorsl- 
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time,  howerer,  they  became  reary  general, 
and  have  contriboted  to  elucidate  that 
branch  of  history,  whatever  vahie  we 
may  assign  to  it,  which  regards  the  de- 
scent of  illustrious  families. 

When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus 
ifpriTUec.  ^^  rendered  capable  of  le- 
gitmiate  proof,  they  were  enr 
hanced  in  a  great  degree,  and  a  line 
drawn  between  the  high-born  and  ignoble 
classes,  almost  as  broad  as  that  which 
separated  liberty  from  servitude.  All  of- 
fices of  trust  and  power  were  conferred 
<m  the  former ;  those  excepted  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  legal  profession.  A  ple- 
beian could  not  possess  a  fief.*  8uch  at 
least  was  the  original  strictness ;  but  as 
the  aristocratic  principle  new  weaker, 
an  Indulgence  was  extended  to  heirs,  and 
afterwani  to  purchasers.!     They  were 

nKMt  royal  frmiliet.— MabiUon,  TnriU  de  Diplo- 
matiqiie,  L  il,  c  18.  Thote  of  Geoffrey  the  Fair, 
count  of  Anjoa„who  died  in  1150,  are  extant  on 
hit  shield :  azare,  four  lions  rampant  or.—HUt. 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t  iz.,  p.  165.  If  anns  had 
been  considered  as  hereditary  at  that  time,  this 
should  be  the  beaiinv  of  Engiand,  which,  as  we  all 
know,  differs  consideiably.  Louis  VII.  sprinkled 
his  seal  and  coin  with  fleurs-de-lys,  a  very  ancient 
device,  or  rather  ornament ;  and  the  same  as  what 
are  sometimes  called  bees.  The  golden  ornaments 
Jbaiid  in  the  tomb  of  Chikbric  I.  at  Tonmay,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  libiary  of  Paris,  may  pass  either 
for  fleurs^e-lys  or  bees.  Charles  Y.  reduced  the 
number  to  three,  and  thus  fixed  the  arms  of  France. 
The  counts  of  Toulouse  used  the  cross  in  the 
twelfth  age ;  but  no  other  arms,  Vaissette  tells  us, 
en  be  traced  in  Langnedoc  so  bi  back,  t.  iii.,  p. 
514. 

Armorial  bearings  were  in  use  among  the  Sara- 
cens during  the  later  crusades;  as  appears  by  a 
panage  in  Joinrille,  t.  i.,  p.  88  (Collect  des  M6- 
moires),  and  Du  Cange*s  note  upon  it  Perhaps, 
howerer,  they  may  have  been  adopted  in  imitatton 
of  the  Franks,  like  the  ceremonies  of  knighthood. 
Tillaret  ingeniously  conjectures,  that  the  separa- 
tion of  different  branches  of  the  same  fiunify  by 
ttieir  settlements  in  Palestine  led  to  the  use  of  he- 
nditary  mhu,  inoklar  to  pteseise  the  eonnezion, 
t  zi,  p.  113^ 

If.  SismoDdi,  I  observe,  aeems  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  noble  ftmilies  of  Pisa,  iocloding  that 
whose  name  he  bean,  had  their  armorial  distinc- 
tions in  thebegiBBingof  the  twelfth  century.— Hist 
deslUpnfal.  UaUtl,  p.373.  It  is  at  least  proba- 
Ue  that  the  beiakiic  devices  wese  as  andent  in 
Italy  as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  And  the  authon 
of  Nooveau  Traits  de  Dipkmiatiqiie,  t  iv.,  p.  388, 
incline  to  refer  iieieditarv  arms  even  in  France  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfUi  century,  though  with- 
out producing  any  evidence  for  this. 

*  We  have  no  Enstish  word  that  conveys  the 
foil  sense  of  roiiirMr.  Howglorioosis  this  deficien- 
cy in  our  political  kngaage,  and  how  difieient  are 
the  ideas  suggested  by  commmml  Rotorier,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Cange,  is  derived  fimn  ruptorarius, 
a  peasant,  ab  agram  mmpendo. 

t  The  Estauishments  of  St  Louis  forbid  this 
mnovattan,  but  Beaumanoir  contends  that  the  pro- 
hibition dose  not  extend  to  descent  or  manisge,  c 
4a.   Tha  letoriv  who  sotaind  a  fie^  if  he  dad- 


even  pennitted  to  become  noble  by  tlie 
acquisition,  or  at  least  by  its  possession 
for  three  generations.*.  But  notwith- 
standing this  eimobling  quali^  of  the 
land,  which  seems  rather  of  an  equivocal 
description,  it  became  an  established  ri^t 
of  the  crown  to  take,  every  twenty  yearsi 
and  on  evenr  change  of  the  vassid,  a  fia^ 
known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief,  from 
plebeians  in  possession  of  land  held  by  a 
noble  tenure.!  A  gentleman  in  France 
or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any  trade 
without  derogating,  that  is,  losing  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  rank.  A  few  exceptions 
were  made,  at  least  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  favour  of  some  liberal  arts,  and 
of  foreign  commerce.^  But  in  nothing 
does  the  feudal  haughtmess  of  birth  more 
show  itself,  than  in  the  disgrace  which 
attended  unequ&l  marriages.  No  chil- 
dren could  inherit  a  territoiy  held  imme- 
diately of  the  empire,  unless  both  their 
parents  belonged  to  the  higher  class  of 
nobility.  In  Trance,  the  offspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were 
reputed  noble  for  the  purposes  of  inherit- 
ance, and  of  exemption  from  tribute.^ 
But  they  could  not  be  received  into  any 
order  of  chivalry,  though  capable  of  sim- 
ple knighthood;  nor  were  they  consider- 
ed as  an)r  better  thai^a  bastard  class, 
deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of.  their 


lenged  any  one»  fought  with  ignoble  arms ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  was  treated  as  a  gentleman,  ibid. 
Yet  a  knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the 
Totnher,  who  becama  his  superior  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fief  on  which  he  depended.*-CaTpentier, 
Supplement  ad  Du  Cange,  voc.  Homagium. 

*  EUblissemens  de  St  Louis,  c.  143,  and  note, 
in  Ordonnancee  des  Rois,  t.  i.  See  auo  prefiuoe 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  xii.  According  to  MaUy, 
the  possession  of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer  no- 
bOity  (analogous  to  our  barony  by  tenure)  till  the 
Ordonnance  de  Blois,  in  1579.— Observations  sur 
mist  de  France,  L  iii.,  c.  1,  note  0.  But  Lanridre, 
author  of  the  prefiure  above  dted,  refers  to  Bouteil* 
ler,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  eentiiry,  to  prove 
that  no  one  could  become  noble  without  the  lung's 
authority.  The  contradiction  will  not  much  per> 
plez  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  disposition  of  law- 
yers to  ascribe  all  prerogatives  to  the  crown,  at  the 
expense  of  territorial  pfoprietora,  and  of  ancient 
customary  law. 

t  The  right,  originally  perh^  UBurjMition,  call- 
ed franc-fiet,  began  under  Philip  the  Fair. — Ordon- 
nancee des  Rois,  t  L,  p.  324.  Denisart,  Art  fVanc- 
fief. 

%  Hoaaid,  Diet  du  Droit  Nonnand.  Encydop6« 
die.  Art.  Noblesse.    Ai^,  1.  ii.,  c.  3. 

J  Nobility,  to  a  certam  degree,  was  communicsp 
through  the  mother  alone,  not  only  by  the  cus- 
tom of  Champagne,  but  in  all  parts  of  France ;  that 
ie,  the  issue  were  *'  gentilhommes  du  fcit  de  leur 
corps,"  and  could  poosBss  fiefs ;  but,  aays  Beauman- 
oir, "  la  gentilleese  par  bouelle  ondevient  chevalier, 
doit  venir  de  par  le  pere,**  c,  45.  There  was  a  pro- 
verbial maxim  in  the  French  law,  rather  emphatic 
than  decent,  to  express  the  derivation  of  gentility 
from  thi&tbsr«iiid«ftesdQmfrQn  the  r^"~ 
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TOstemal  extnbction.  Many  instances  oc- 
cur Tfhere  letteis  of  nobility  hare  been 
eranted  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.* 
For  sereral  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
prove  four,  ei^t,  sixteen,  or  a  greater 
number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats  bome 
foy  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and 
the  same  practice  still  siribsists  in  Ger- 
many. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original 
nobility  of  the  continent  were  what  we 
may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
their  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of 
their  respective  sovereigns  as  have  been 
necessary  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land, the  baronies  hv  tmiure  might  belong 
to  the  same  class,  if  the  lands  upon  which 
they  depended  had  not  been  jranted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  France,  be- 
ibre  the  end  of  Che  thiiteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
noUes  l^  their  own  authority,  and  with<^ 
out  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land.  Philip 
the  Hardy,  in  1371,  was  the  first  FIrench 
king  who  granted  letters  of  nobility ; 
under  the  reinis  of  Philip  the  Fair  and 
his  children  they  gradually  became  fre- 
quent.t  This  effected  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  nolulity ;  and  had  as  ob- 
vious a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same 
age  had  a  political  influence,  in  diminish- 
ing the  power  and  independence  of  the 
territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges 
orisinaDy  connected  with  ancient  lineage 
and  extensive  domains  became  common 
to  the  low-bom  creatures  of  a  court,  and 
lost  conseqnentiy  part  of  their  title  to 
respect.  The  lawyers,  as  I  have  observed 
above,  pretended  that  nobUity  could  not 
exist  without  a  royal  concession.  They 
acquired  themselves,  in  return  for  their 
exaltation  of  premgative,  an  official  no- 
bility by  the  exereise  of  magistracy.  The 
institutions  of  chivalry  again  gave  rise  to 
a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen;  knighthood, 
on  whomsoever  conferred  by  the  sover- 
ei|rn,  being  a  sufficient  passport  to  noble 
pnvfleges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,  to 
ffrant  previous  letters  of  nobifity  to  a  ple- 
beian tor  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were 
iMikraiit  or- several  gradations.  Ail  those  in 
ausoTimau.  France  who  held  lands  imme- 
^'  diately    depending    upon   the 

crown,  whatever  titles  ther  might  bear, 
were  comprised  in  the  order  of  barons. 
These  were,  originally,  the  peers  of  the 

*  Bestuiianoir,  c  45.  Da  Cange,  DiMert  10, 
lOT  JoinriUe.    Curpentier,  toc.  Mobilitalio. 

t  VeUf ,  t.  vi.,  p.  432.  Du  Cange  and  Caroen- 
tier,  voce  NobiUtaiie,  4bc.  BoalaiimllieES,  Hiat. 
t  de  l^aaee,  t  i,  p.  317 


king's  court ;  they  possessed  the  higher 
territorial  jurisdiction,  and  had  the  right 
of  carrjring  their  own  banner  into  the 
field.*  To  these  corresponded  the  Yal- 
vassores  majores  and  Capitanei  of  the 
empire.  In  a  subordinate  class  were 
the  vassals  of  this  high  nobility,  who, 
upon  the  continent,  were  usually  termed 
Yavaasors ;  an  appellation  not  unknown, 
though  rare,  in  Englaad-f  The  Chite- 
lains  beloiwed  to  the  order  of  Vavassors, 
as  they  held  only  arriere  fiefs :  but  hav« 
ing  fortified  houses^  from  which  tbey  de- 
rived their  name  (a  distinction  very  im* 
portant  in  those  times),  snd  possessing 
ampler  rights  of  territorial  justice,  they 
rose  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  in 
the  scale  of  tenure.^  But  after  the  per- 
sonal nobiUQr  of  chivabry  became  the  ob- 
ject of  pride,  the  Vavassors,  who  obtain* 
ed  knighthood,  were  commonly  styled 
bachelors;  those  who  had  not  reoeived 
thai  honour  fell  into  the  class  of  squines,^ 
or  dammseaux. 

*Beaumaiioir,c.34.  Da  Caiige,T.Baro.  Etab- 
lisaemeitt  de  St.  Loais,  I.  I,  c.  34 ;  L  ii.,  e.  36. 
The  yaaaala  of  inferior  loida  were  howerer  called, 
improperlj,  baiona,  both  in  Fraaoe  and  Ena land. 
— Recaeil  dea  Hiatoriena,  t.  zL,  p.  30a  Madox, 
Baronia  Anglica,  jp.  133.  In  perfect  atiktaesa, 
those  only  whoae  immediate  tenoie  of  the  crown 
was  older  than  the  acceaaion  of  Ha|^  Capet,  were 
barons  of  Fiance ;  namely,  BoniiMn,  Cooqr,  and 
Beaujea,  or  Beaujoloia.  It  ^ypeara,  however,  bj 
a  register  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augastus,  that  fif- 
ty-nme  were  reckoned  in  that  clasa ;  the  feudato- 
ries of  the  Capetian  fiefe,  Paris  and  Orleana,  being 
confounded  with  the  original  Taasala  of  the  crown. 
— Dvi  Cange,  voc.  Bare. 

t  Da  Cang^  v.  Vavaaaor.  Vellj,  t  vL,  p.  L51. 
Mado^  Baipnia  Anglica,  p.  135.  There  ig,  per- 
haps, hardly  any  wonl  more  looeely  need  than  Va- 
▼asBor.  Bracton  sajv,  8ant  etiam  Vavasaores, 
magms  dignitatia  viii.  In  Franee  and  Germany 
they  are  sometimes  named  with  mnchieaa  hoaour. 
Je  saia  un  chevalier  n6  de  ceat  part,  de  .vtwrnammn 
cCil«AaM«gmi,  sayaanmance.  TJiiais4obe«K- 
plained  by  the  poireity  to  which  the  aabdivision  of 
flefe  reduced  idle  gentlemen. 

t  DaCange,  ▼.  Castellaiius.  Co4tomesde  Poi* 
ton,tit.  iii  Loiseau,  Traits  dea  Seigneuries,  p.  iOOL 
Wboerer  had  a  right  to  a  caatle  had  la  haste  )aa- 
tice  ;  this  being  so  incident  to  the  caatle,  that  it 
wasoansferred  al(»g  with  it.  There  night,  bow- 
ever,  be  a  Seijpieur  hiwtjuelieier  below  the  CbAte> 
lain ;  and  a  ruiculous  distincUoB  waa  made  aa  lo 
the  number  of  posts  by  which  their  gaUows  mi^ht 
be  supported.  ▲  baron's  instrument  of  execution 
stood  on  four  posts ;  a  chAtelain's  on  three  ;  while 
(he  inferior  lera,  who  happened  to  possess  la  haute 
justice,  waa  forced  to  hang  hia  auDJects  on  a  two- 
legged  machine.— CoAtumeadePoitoa.  DuCange* 
V.  Furca. 

Lauri^  quotea  from  an  old  mannacript  the- fol- 
lowing abort  scale  of  ranks.  Due  est  la  premiers 
dignite,  puia  comtes,  puis  viscomtea,  et  puis  baron, 
at  pota  chAtelain,  et  puia  vawasssQi;  et  puis  dtaen, 
et  puis  ▼iilain.— Ordonnanoea  dea  Roia,  L  L,  p.  877. 

6  The  sons  of  knights,  and  gentlemen  not  vet 
knighted,  took  the  wpellatioa  of  squiiea  in  th« 
twelfth  century.— Vaiaaetts,  Hist,  de  Lang,,  t  u^ 
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It  ^rifi  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whether 
secular  or  professed,  as  it  bears 
^*^'  little  upon  the  general  scheme  of 
polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  how- 
ever, it  must  DC  understood,  were  oom- 
^etely  feudal  nobles.  They  swore  feal* 
ty  for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  su- 
perior, received  the  homage  of  their  vas- 
sals, enjoyed  the  same  immunities,  exer- 
cised the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained 
the  same  authority,  as  the  lay  lords 
amonff  whom  they  dwelt.  Militiury.  ser- 
vice does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
served in  the  beneficiary  grants  made  to 
cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But,  when 
other  vassals  of  the  crown  were  called 
upon  to  repay  the  bountv  of  their  sover- 
mgn  by  personal  attendlance  in  war,  the 
ecclesiastical  tenants  were  supposed  to 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal  duty, 
which  men,  little  less  uneducated  and  vi- 
olent than  their  compatriots,  were  not 
reluctant  to  fulfiL  Charlemagne  ex- 
empted or  rather  prohibited  them  from 
personal  service  by  several  cs^itularies.* 
The  practice,  however,  as  every  one  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  history  will  be 
aware,  prevailed  in  succeeding  ages. 
Both  in  national  and  private  warfare,  we 
find  very  frequent  mention  of  martial 
prelates.!  But,  contrary  as  this  actual 
service  mi^^t  be  to  the  civil,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  laws,  the  clergy  who  held 
military  fiefs  were  of  course  bound  to 
fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  Uiat  tenure, 
and  send  their  vassals  into  the  field.  We 
have  many  instances  of  their  accompa- 
n3rmg  the  army,  thohgh  not  mixing  in 
the  conflict ;  and  even  the  parish  pnests 

p.  513.  That  of  Damoiaeau  came  into  use  in  the 
thiiteenUi.— I<L,  t  iiL,  p.  680.  The  latter  was,  I 
think,  more  usual  in  France.  Da  Cange  gives  lit- 
tle infonmation  as  to  the  woid  siraire.  (Scotifer.) 
<'  Apud  Anglos,"  he  saya,  *'  penaltuna  eat  nobilitatis 
descriptio,  mter  Eqaitemet  Generoeum.  Quod  et 
alibi  m  uau  foit"  Squire  waanot  uaed  as  a  title 
of  distinction  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  then  but  sparingly.  Though  by  Henry 
TI.'s  time  it  was  grown  more  common,  yet  none 
asaumsd  it  bat  Um  sons  and  heirs  of  knights,  and 
•one  mihUry  men ;  except  officers  in  courts  of 
justice,  who,  by  patent  or  preacription,  had  obtain- 
ed that  addition-^Spelman's  Posthumous  Works, 
p.  934. 

•  Mably,  L  L,  c.  ft.  Baluie,  1 1,  p.  410, 832, 967. 
Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  sobdeacon  bsAiing 
aims  was  to  be  degraded,  and  not  eran  admitted  to 
lay  communion.— Id.,  p.  932. 

t  One  of  the  latest  mstsnoes  probaUyof  a  fight- 
ing  bishop  is  Jean  Montaigu,  arehbiehop  of  Sens, 
who  was  kiUed  at  Axincoart  M onatralet  says, 
that  he  was  ^'non  pea  en  eaUt  pontiScal,  car  aa 
lieu  de  mitre  il  pottoit  une  baeioet,  pour  dafaika> 
tkfM  portoit  un  haubergeon,  pour  ehaauble  la 
mece  d'ader ;  et  an  lieu  ds  cvosaa»  portoit  rnie 


headed  the  militia  of  theur  villages.*  The 
prelates  however  sometimes  contrived  to 
avoid  this  military  service,  and  the  pav- 
mentB  introduced  in  commutation  for  it, 
by  holding  lands  in  frank-almoigne,  a  te- 
nure whidi  exempted  them  from  eveiy 
species  of  obligation,  except  that  of  say* 
ing  masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grant- 
or*s  family.f  But,  notwithstanding  the 
wariike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics, 
their  more  usual  inability  to  protect  the 
estates  of  their  churches  against  rapa- 
cious neighbours  suggested  a  new  spe- 
cies of  feudal  relation  and  tenure.  The 
rich  abbeys  elected  an  advocate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  defend  their  interests 
both  in  secular  courts,  and,  if  necessary, 
in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.  This  indeed  was  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale :  but  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
advocate  of  a  monastery  was  some  neigh- 
bouring lord,  who,  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, possessed  many  lucrative  privi- 
leges, and,  very  frequently,  considerable 
estates  by  way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical clients.  Some  of  these  advocates 
are  reproached  with  violating  their  obli- 

gition,  and  becoming  the  p&derers  of 
ose  whom  they  haul  been  retained  to 
defend.^ 

The  classes  below  the  aentry  may  be 
divided  into  fireemen  and  villeins.  Of 
the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  char- 
tered towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  presently. 
As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  socca- 
gers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not 
so  noble  as  knight^s  service,  and  a  nu- 
merous body  of  tenants  for  term  of  life, 
who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our 
strength,  the  English  yeomanry.  But 
the  mere  freemen  are  not  at  first  sight 
so  distinguishable  in  other  countries.  In 
French  records  and  law-books  of  feudal 
times,  all  besides  the  gentry  are  usually 
confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins 
or  hommes  de  pooste  (gens  potestatis).^ 


•  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^oise,  t.  i., 
p.  88. 

t  Du  Cange,  Eleemosyna  Ubsnra.  HadoK,  Bs- 
rania  Angl.,  p.  115.  Coke  on  Ijittleton,  and  oChsr 
English  law-books. 

t  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Advocatus ;  a  fuH  and  usefid 
article.  Recueil  dea  Uistoiiens,  t  zl,  prafMe, 
p.  184. 

4  Homo  poCestatia,  non  nobilis— Its  nuneapaa- 
tur,  quod  in  potestate  domini  sunt^Opponnntor 
nris  nobiHbua ;  apud  Botilerium  Cooaaetndlnaiii 
Tocantur,  Coostumion,  preatatiooiboa  sciljoet  ob- 
noKii  et  operia.— Du  Cange,  y.  Potestaa.  Aa  all 
theae  fteeiDen  were  oblked,.by  the  ancient  laws 
of  France,  to  live  ondflr  tMpvotictioB  of  eons  pat- 
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This  pTores  the  diglil  estimation  in 
which  all  penons  of  ignobie  birth  were 
considered.  For  undoabtedly  there  ex- 
isted a  great  many  proprietors  of  land 
and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privi- 
leged, as  the  nobility.  In  the  south  of 
France,  and  especially  Prorence,  the 
nnmber  of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have 
been  greater  than  in  the  ports  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal 
tennres  were  almost  nniversaL*  I  shall 
qaote  part  of  a  passage  in  Beaumanoir, 
which  points  ont  this  distinction  of  ranks 
foetty  fully.  "*  It  should  be  known,*'  he 
says,t  **that  there  are  three  conditions 
of  men  in  this  world ;  the  first  is  that  of 
gentlemen;  and  the  seomid  is  that  of 
suoh  as  are  naturally  free,  being  bom  of 
a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  richt  to 
be  called  gentlemen  are  free,  but  all  who 
are  free  are  not  ffentlemen.  Gentility 
comes  by  the  fatner,  and  not  by  the 
mother ;  but  freedom  is  dehved  from  the 
mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  bom  of  a 
free  mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free 
power  to  do  any  thing  that  is  lawfuL'* 

In  eveiy  age  and  countiy,  until  times 
swftor  comparatively  recent,  personal  ser- 
vumm.  ^tude  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  a  large,  perhaps  the  greater  portion, 
of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal  of  onr 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  importunate 
recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punish- 
ments which  might  be  inflicted,  without 
control  either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the 
keenest  patriot  of  the  Comitia,  or  the 
Council  of  Five  Thousand.  A  similar, 
though  less  powerfrd,  feeling  will  often 
force  itself  on  the  mind,  when  we  read 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements, 
were  accustomed  to  the  notion  of  sla- 
very, incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but 
by  crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially  by 
loss  in  gaining.  When  they  mvadeid  the 
Roman  empire,  they  found  the  same  con- 
dition established  m  all  its  provinces. 
Hence,  from  thie  beginning  of  the  era 
now  under  revieW,  servitude,  under  some- 
what different  modes,  was  extremely 
common.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  its  varieties  and  staj^es.  In 
the  Salique  laws,  and  in  the  Capitularies, 
we  read  not  only  of  Servi,  but  of  Tribu- 

ticalar  lord,  and  found  grtat  difficulty  io  choosing 
a  new  place  of  rMideoce,  aa  the^  were  subject  to 
mtnj  tiibates  and  oppreaaiTe  claims  on  the  part  of 
thair  tarritorial  anponora,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
Chat  thsy  are  confounded,  at  tiua  distance,  with 
maa  in  actual  aerritude. 

*  Haeren,  £ssai  aur  las  Cioisadei,  p.  122. 

t  CoAtnmaada  Baanvoiaia,  c.  45,  p.  256. 


tariii  Lidi.  attd  Coloni,  who  were  culdva* 
tors  of  the  earth,  and  subject  to  residenee 
upon  their  master's  estate,  though  not 
destitute  of  property  or  civil  rights.* 
Those  who  appertained  to  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown  were  called  FiscahnL 
The  oomposition  for  the  murder  of  one 
of  these  was  much  less  than  that  for  a 
freeman.t  The  number  of  these  sMvUe 
cultivators  was  undoubtedly  great,  yet 
in  those  early  times,  I  should  conceive, 
much  less  than  it  afterward  became. 
Property  vras  for  the  most  part  in  small 
divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could  hardly 
suppcNrt  his  family  upon  a  petty  allodial 
patrimony,  was  not  likely  to  encumber 
himself  with  many  servanta.  But  the  ac- 
cumulation of  overgrown  private  wealth 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  make  slavery 
more  frequent  Where  the  smdl  propn- 
etors  lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we 
may  believe  that  their  liberty  was  hard- 
ly less  endangered.^  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labour 
either  of  artisans  or  of  free  husbandmen 
was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were 
often  compelled  to  exchange  their  liber- 
ty for  bread.^  In  seasons  also  of  fam^ 
ine,  and  they  were  not  unfrequent,  many 
freemen  sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  864, 
permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable 
price.  I    Others  became  slaves,  as  more 


*  Tbcae  paasages  are  too  numerous  for  refer' 

ice.  In  a  Yeiy  early  charter  in  Martanna's  The- 
sanrua  Anacdotorum,  t.  i.,  p.  90^  landa  are  granted, 
cum  bominibus  ibidem  permanentibua,  quoscdjomo* 
rio  ordiiu  vinen  constituimus.  Men  01  this  class 
were  called  in  Italy  Aldiones.  A  Lombard  captCn- 
laiy  of  Charlemagne  aajrs :  Aldiones  e4  lege  vi* 
▼unt  in  ItaliA  snb  serritute  dominonim  suoraoB, 
qui  Fiscalini,  vel  Lidi  TiTunt  in  Fiancii.— Mom* 
tori.  Dissert.  14. 

t  Originally  it  was  but  45  soUdL— Leges  Sail- 
c»,  c.  43;  but  Charlemagne  raised  it  to  100. — ^Ba* 
luzii  Capitnlaha,  p.  403.  There  are  se^nsial  pro* 
Tisions  in  the  lawa  of  this  neat  and  wise  moaaivh 
in  favour  of  liberty.  If  a  ford  claimed  any  one  si* 
ther  as  his  rillein  or  slave  (colonua  sive  serms), 
who  had  escaped  beyond  his  territory,  he  was  not 
to  be  given  up  tiU  strict  inquiry  had  been  siade  ia 
the  pteoe  to  which  he  was  awertsd  tobelonf ,  as  to 
his  condition  and  that  of  his  fiunily.  p.  400.  And 
if  the  villein  showed  a  charter  of  enfrancluaement, 
the  proof  of  its  forgenr  was  to  lie  upon  the  lord. 
No  men's  liberty  coula  be  questioned  in  the  Hun- 
dred-court. 

X  Montesquieu  aacribea  the  increaae  of  personal 
aervitude  in  France  to  the  continual  revolta  and 
commotiona  under  the  two  first  dynasties,  L  jxl.^ 
clL 

6  Du  Cange,  v.  Obnoxatio. 

n  Baluzii  Gapitularia.  The  Oraek  traders  pur- 
chaaed  funished  wretches  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
whom  they  aold  to  the  Saracens.— Muratori,  A»- 
nali  d*Italia.  A.  D.  785.  Much  more  would  per- 
sons  in  this  extremity  sell  themaelves  to  neighbour* 
ibg  lords. 
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fortunate  men  became  Tassals,  to  a  pow- 
erful lord,  for  the  sake  of  faia  protection. 
Many  were  reduced  into  thia  state  througii 
inability  to  pay  those  pecuniary  composi- 
tions for  offences,  which  were  numerous, 
and  sometimes  heavy,  in  the  barbarian 
codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by  neg- 
lect of  attendance  on  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  king,  the  penalty  of  which 
was  a  fine  caUed  Heribann,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  perpetual  servitude.*  A 
source  of  loss  of  liberty  which  may 
strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  su- 
perstition ;  men  were  infatuated  enough 
to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as  their 
properties,  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
m  return  for  such  benefits  as  they  might 
reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new  mas- 
ters.! 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  Vil- 
lein was  his  obligation  to  remain  upon 
his  lonPs  estate.  He  was  not  only  pre- 
cluded from  selling  the  lands  upon  which 
he  dwelt,  but  his  person  was  bound,  and 
the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time, 
by  suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventur- 
ed to  stray.  But,  equally  liable  to  this 
confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of 
villeins,  whose  condition  was  exceeding- 
ly dUfierent.  In  England,  at  least  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  one  only,  and 
that  the  inferior  species,  existed ;  incapa- 
ble of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress, 
except  against  the  most  outrageous  in- 
Juries.^  The  lord  could  seize  whatever 
they  acquired  or  inherited,  or  convey 
them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger. 
Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what  were 
called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their 
nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
gree ;  the  felling  of  timber,  the  canying 
of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their 
lord,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
equally  unbounded  right  over  their  la- 
bour and  ita  fruits.  But  by  the  customs 
of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called 
serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
who  were  only  bound  to  fixed^  payments 
and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though, 
as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress, 
if  injured  by  him.^    "  The  third  estate  of 

*  Du  Canfpe,  Heribannum.  A  full  heribannum 
waa  SO  aolidi :  bat  it  was  sometimes  assessed  in 
pnypoition  to  the  wealth  of  the  party. 

t  BeaQmanoir,  c.  45. 

t  Irtttletbn,  1.  ii.,  c.  11.  Non  potest  aliquis 
(says  Glanyil),  in  yiUenagio  positus,  libertatem 
tuam  propriis  denariis  sois  qusrere— -quia  omnia 
catalla  cujuslibet  natiyi  intelliguntur  esse  in  potes- 
tate  domini  sal,  L  ▼.,  c.  5. 

^  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  French  law- 
book of  the  thirteenth  centary,  the  Conseil  of 
PiwM  dss  Fontaines,  quoted  by  Da  Cange,  voc. 


men,"  ssfn  Beaumanoir,  in  the  passage 
above  quoted,  '*  is  that  of  such  as  are  not 
free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
tion,-for  some  are  so  subject  to  their 
lord  that  he  may  take  all  they  have, 
alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  him  whenev- 
er he  pleases,  being  accountable  to  none 
but  God ;  while  others  are  treated  more 
gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  pajrments,  though 
at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to 
him."* 

Under  every  denomination  of  servitude, 
the  children  followed  their  mother's  con- 
dition; except  in  England,  where  the 
father^s  state  determined  that  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  on  which  account,  bastards  of  fe- 
male villeins  were  bom  free ;  the  law 
^resuming  the  liberty  of  their  father.f 
The  proportion  of  freemen,  therefore, 
would  have  been  miserably  diminished, 
if  there  had  been  no  reflux  of  the  tide 
which  ran  so  strongly  towards  slavery. 
But  the  usage  of  manumission  made  a 
sort  of  circulation  between  these  two 


Yillanus.  Et  sache  bien  que  selon  Diea  tu  n'as 
mie  pleniere  poesti  sur  ton  Tilsin.  Dont  se  tu 
prsns  du  sien  fors  les  droites  ledevsnces,  que  te 
doit,  tu  les  prens  cootre  Diea,  et  sur  le  peril- de 
t*ame  et  come  robiennes.  Et  ce  qu'on  dit  toules 
les  choses  que  vilains  a,  sont  au  Seigneur,  c'est 
Toirs  a  garder.  Car  8*11  estoient  son  seigneur  pro- 
pre,  il  n'sToit  nule  diiierence  entre  serf  et  viudn, 
mais  par  notre  usage  n*a  entre  toi  et  ton  vilain  juae 
fors  Dieu,  tant  com  il  est  tea  coychans  et  tes  b- 
▼ans,  8*il  n-a  aatre  loi  wis  toi  fors  la  commune. 
This  seems  to  render  the  diatinction  Uttle  more 
than  theoretical. 

*  Beaumanoir,  c.  45.  Du  Cange,  Villanus,  Ser- 
ous, and  several  other  articles.  Schmidt,  Hist 
des  Allemands,  t.  iL,  p.  171,  435.  By  a  law  of  the 
Iiombards.  a  uee  woman  who  married  a  slave 
might  be  killed  by  her  relations,  or  sold ;  if  they 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  fisc  might  claim  her  aa  its 
own. — If  uratori,  DisserL  14.  in  France  also,  she 
was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  slave. — Marculfi  For- 
muln,  L  ii.,  29.  Even  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was  the  law  of  Flanders,  that  whoever  mamed  a 
villein  became  one  himself,  after  he  had  lived  with 
her  a  twelvemonth.— Recueil  des  Historiens,  t. 
ziiL,  p.  350.  And,  by  a  capitulary  of  Pepin,  if  a 
man  married  a  villein  believing  her  to  be  free,  he 
might  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.— Bahize, 
p.  181. 

Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry  without 
the  lord's  license,  under  penalty  of  forfeitiDf 
their  goods,  or  at  least  of  a  mulct — Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Forismaritagium.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  origin 
of  the  famous  mercheta  mulierum,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  very  different  custom. — Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Mercheta  Mulierum.  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.,  p.  312.    Archeologia,  vol.  zii.,  p.  31. 

t  Littleton,  s.  188.  Bracton  indeed  holds,  that 
the  spurious  issue  of  a  neif,  though  by  a  free  Ei- 
ther, should  be  a  villein,  quia  seauitur  conditionom 
matris,  quasi  vulgo  conceotus,  1.  i.,  e.  6.  But  the 
lavrs  of  Henry  I.  declare  that  a  son  should  follow 
his  Other's  condition :  so  that  this  peculiarity  is 
very  ancinit  in  our  law.— Leges  Hea  I.,  c.  75 
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^^  states  of  maiikiiid.    This,  as  is 

akoiuiwi  of  wsll  known,  was  an  exceeding- 
^^••■■•^  ly  common  practice  with  the 
Romans ;  and  is  mentioned)  with  certain 
ceremonies  prescribed,  in  the  Prankish 
and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and 
especially  several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a 
duty  npon  laymen ;  and  inveighed  against 
the  scandal  of  keeping  Christians  in  bond- 
age.* But  they  were  not,  it  is  said,  equal- 
ly ready  in  performing  their  own  puts  ; 
the  viUeins  upon  church  lands  w^re 
among  the"  last  who  were  emancipatedt 
As  society  aflvanced  in  Europe,  the  man- 
umission of  slaves  grew  more  frequent.^ 
By  the  indulgence  of  cnstom  in  some 
ptaces,  or  perhaps  by  original  convention, 
villeins  miffht  possess  property,  and  thus 
purchase  their  own  redemption.  Even 
where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property, 
it  was  accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them 
of  their  little  possession  (the  peculium  of 
Roman  law) ;  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  tnan 
that  of  the  modem  peasantry  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in  re- 
spect of  his  lord,  it  mu&t  be  remembered, 
that  the  vill^n,  at  least  in  England,  was 
without  rights  ;^  he  might  inherit,  pur- 
chase, sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though, 

*  Enfnmcbiitakentt  by  testament  ire  very  com- 
mon. Thus,  in  the  will  of  Seniofired,  coimt  of  Bar- 
celaoft,  in  066,  we  find  the  foUowing  piece  of  cor- 
rupt Latin :  de  ipaoe  lerroa  meoe  et  aocOlaa,  iUi 
qui  traditi  fiienmt  faciatia  illoa  liberoe  propter  re- 
medium  anime  mee ;  et  alii  qui  fuerant  de  paren- 
toram  meonmi  remaneant  ad  i!rati«8meoe.~Marca 
HiaptMca,  p.  887. 

t  Schmidt,  Hist  dee  AIL,  ti,  p.  361.  8ee.iiow. 
ever,  a  chaxter  of  mannmiaaion  finom  the  chapter 
of  Orieana,  in  1224,  to  all  their  alaTes,  under  certain 
conditiona  of  eeryice.— Maitenne,  Theaanraa  Anec- 
dot,  t.  i,  p.  914.  Conditional  mannmiaaiona  were 
ezoeedingty  common.— Da  Gangs,  ▼.  Maanmi»- 
aio;  a  long  article. 

t  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  villein  ¥rithout 
the  superior  lord's  consent ;  for  this  was  to  dimin- 
ish the  value  of  his  land  apttker  U  M. — ^Beauma- 
noir,  c.  15.  Etablissemens  de  St.  Lotus,  c.  34. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein  to  obtain 
fbe  suzerain's  confirmation;  otherwise  he  only 
chan^  masters  and  escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the 
superior ;  for  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  chsfrter 
of  franchise  was  aiopptd  from  claiming  him  again. 

^  Littleton,  s.  189.  Perhaps  this  it  not  applica- 
ble to  other  countries.  Villems  were  incapable  of 
being  received  as  witnesses  against  freemen. — Re- 
cueil  des  Historiens,  t.  ziv.,  prefiu:e,  p.  65.  -  There 
are  some  charters  of  kings  of  France  admitting 
the  serfii  of  particular  monasteries  to  give  evidence, 
or  to  engage  in  the  jodieiid  combat,  against  free- 
men.— Ordotoances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  3.  But  1  do 
not  know  that  their  testimoBy,  except  against  their 
lord,  was  ever  refused  in  England  t  their  state  of 
servitude  not  being  absolute,  like  that  of  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  particular  and  relative,  as 
tiiat  of  an  apprentice  or  hired  servant.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  devoid  of  obscurity,  and  I  may 
|irob6bly  Mtaua  to  H  in  another  place. 


as  defendant  in  a  real  actkm,  or  suit 
wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  mighl 
shelter  himself  mider  the  plea  of  yiUan* 
age.  The  peasants  of  this  condition 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and 
rewarded  with  enfiranchisement ;  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  the  cities  and  petty 
states  had  often  occasion  to  defend  themn 
sehres  with  their  own  population ;  and  in 
peace  the  industry  of  tree  labourers  must 
have  been  found  more  productiTe  and 
better  directed.  Hence  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centnries  saw  the  number  of 
slaves  in  Italy  begin  to  decrease ;  early  in 
the  fifteenth,  a  writer  quoted  by  Murato- 
ri  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  existing.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in  some 
countries  of  Germany  had  acquired  their 
liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  in  t>ther  parts,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  northern  and  eastern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villan- 
age  till  the  present  age.  Some  very  few 
instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been 
discovered  in  England,  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,t  and  perhaps  they 
might  be  traced  still  lower.  Louis  Hutin, 
in  France,  after  innumerable  particular 
instuces  of  manumission  had  taken 
place,  by  a  general  edict  in  1315,  reci- 
ting that  his  kingdom  is  denominated  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he  would 
have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the 
name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the 
rojral  domains  upon  paymg  a  just  com- 
position, as  an  example  for  other  lords 
possessing  villeins  to  follow.!  Philip 
the  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three 
years  amrward ;  a  proof  that  it  had  not 
been  carried  into  execution.^  Indeed, 
there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince, 
wherem,  considering  that  many  of  hia 
subjects  are  not  ap^Hrized  of  tiie  extent 
of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  he 
directs  his  officers  to  tax  them  as  high 
as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.| 

*  Dissert  U. 

t  Harrington's  Observationaon  the  ancient  Stat- 
utes, p.  274. 

1  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  M3. 

6  Id.,  p.  653. 

n  Vellv,  t  viii.,  p.  3S,  Philip  ths  Fair  had  eman- 
cipated the  villeins  in  the  royal  domains  throughout 
Languedoc,  retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  their 
lands,  which  thus  became  oennve*,  or  mpAyftuMf . 
It  does  not  appear  by  the  charter  that  he  sold  this 
enfranchisement,  though  there  can  be  little  donbt 
about  it.  He  permitted  his  vaasals  to  follow  the 
example. — Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iv. 
Appradix,  p.  3  and  12. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  nradial 
servitude  was  not  abolished  in  al!  parte  of  Prsnce 
till  the  revolution.  In  some  places,  says  Pssquier, 
the  peasants  are  taillablea  &  volont6,  tW  is,  their 
contribution  is  not  permanent,  but  assessed  by  the 
lord  with  the  tdvtoe  of  prad»  hoowMi,  i '^ 
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It  is  desenring  of  notion  that  a  diatinc- 
tion  existed  from  venr  early  times  in  the 
nature  of  lands^  collateral,  as  it  were, 
to  that  of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi 
ingenui  and  mansi  senriles  in  the  oldest 
cluirters,  correspondinf  to  the  bocland 
and  folkland  of  the  .A^lo-Saxons,  the 
Ubeimn  tenementum  and  Tillenagium,  or 
freehold  and  copyhold,  of  our  later  law. 
In  France,  all  lands  held  in  roture  appear 
to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and 
are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of 
them  rather  answer  to  our  soccafe  free- 
holds. But,  although  originally  this  ser- 
vile quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the 
state  of  their  occupiers,  yet  there  was 
this  particularity,  that  lands  never  chan- 
ged their  character  alone  with  that  of  the 
possessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman  might,  and 
often  did,  hold  estates  in  roture,  as  well 
as  a  rotuher  acquire  a  fief.  Thus  in 
England  the  terre  tenants  in  villanage, 
who  occur  in  our  old  books,  were  not 
villeins,  but  freemen  holding  lands  which 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  vil- 
lein quality. 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French 
(j0g_^.  from  the  German  side  of  Char- 
tiTvattieor  lemagne's  empire  by  the  treaty 
J«^««>  of  Verdun,  in  843,  thew  was 
^'  perhaps  hardly  any  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
If  any  might  be  conjectured  to  have  ex- 
isted, it  would  be  a  greater  independence, 
and  fuller  rights  of  election  in  the  nobil- 
ity and  people  of  Geimany.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  another  century,  France  had  lost 
all  her  political  unity,  and  her  kings  all 
tiieir  authority ;  while  the  Germanic  em- 
pire was  entirely  unbroken,  under  an 
effectual,  though  not  absolute,  control 
of  its  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be 
made  between  the  power  of  Charles  the 
Simile  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  her^tary 

/■or  les  Ueax,  according  to  the  peasant's  abilitj. 
Others  pay  a  fixed  som.  Some  are  called  seifs  de 
poorsuite,  who  osimot  leave  their  habitaiioDti  but 
may  be  followed  by  the  lord  into  any  part  of  France 
for  the  taille  upon  their  goods.  This  was  the  case 
in  patt  of  Champagne,  and  the  Nxremois.  Nor 
ooQld  thaee  seria,  or  gens  de  mainmorte,  as  they 
.. —  called,  be  manumitted  without 


tetters  patent  of  the  king,  purchased  bv  a  fine.— 
Recherchee  de  la  France,  1.  n,,  c.  6.  Du  Bos  in- 
fimns  us  that,  in  1651,  the  Tiers  Etat  parayed  the 
king  to  cause  all  serfs  (kimmea  <U  jMa(«)  to  be  en- 
franchised on  paying  a  composition ;  but  Uiis  was 
not  oompfied  with,  and  they  existed  in  many  parU 
when  he  wrote.— Histoire  Critique,  t.  iii.,  p.  29a 
Argou,  in  his  Institations  dn  Droit  Francois,  oon- 
fims  this,  and  refers  to  the  customaries  of  Niver- 
Dois  and  Vitry,  L  i.,  c.  1.  And  M.  de  Bi«quigny, 
la  hie  prefece  to  the  twelfth  ▼olume  of  the  collec- 
tion Of  OidoBoances,  p.  33,  says,  that  throuriumt 
alaoat  the  whflte  JDiiadictkm  ctfthe  parliaMsot  <tf 


right,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  from 
among  his  equala.  A  long  suecession  of 
feehle  piinces  or  usurpers,  and  destnic- 
tive  incursions  of  the  Normans,  reduced 
France  almost  to  a  dissoUition  of  society ; 
while  Germany,  under  Conrad,  Henry, 
and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms  not  less 
prompt  and  successful  against  revolted 
vassals  than  external  enemies.  The 
hiffh  dignities  were  less  completely  he- 
reditary than  they  had  become  in  France ; 
they  were  granted,  indeed^  pretty  regu- 
larly, but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as 
granted ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
French  crown  assumed  them  as  patrimo- 
nial sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  in- 
vestiture gave  more  of  ornament  than 
sanction. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  these  imperial 

I>Terogatives  began  to  lose  part  of  their 
ustre.  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  Henry  IV.  and  his  son, 
the  revival  of  more  effective  rights  of 
election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house 
of  Franconia,  the  exhaustinfl  contests  of 
the  Swabian  emperors  in  Italy,  the  in- 
trinsic weakness  produced  by  a  law  of 
the  empire,  accordmg  to  which  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  could  not  retain  an  impe- 
rii fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands, 
gradually  prepared  that  independence  of 
the  German  aristocracy,  which  reacheid 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceatory.  During  this  period  the 
French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gain- 
ing strensith;  and  as  one  monarch  de- 
generated into  the  mere  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, the  other  acauired  unlimited 
power  over  a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  in- 
structive, to  follow  the  details  of  Ger- 
man public  law  during  the  middle  ages : 
nor  are  the  more  important  parts  of  it 
easily  separable  from  civil  history.  In 
this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  the  present  work. 


Besan^on,  the  peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
not  being  capable  of  lel^ving  it  without  the  lord's 
consent ;  ana  that  in  some  places  he  even  inherited 
their  goods  in  exclusion  of  the  kindred.  I  recol- 
lect to  have  read  in  some  part  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence, an  anecdote  of  bis  intoiference»  with  that 
zeal  against  oppression  which  is  the  shining  side 
of  his  moral  character,  in  behalf  of  some  of  these 
wretched  slavea  of  Franche-comt^. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  some 
Catalonian  seife  who  had  escaped  into  France 
beinc  claimed  by  their  lords,  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse  declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom  m  criant  Ftom,  should  become  free. 
The  liberty  of  our  kingdom  is  such,  says  Mezeray« 
that  its  air  commnnicatea  freedom  to  those  who 
breathe  it,  and  our  kings  are  too  august  ^to  reign 
over  any  but  freemen.— VillareL  t  xv., p.  348.  How 
much  pretence  Meseray  had  for  such  a  flouriah, 
may  be  decided  by  the  Monar  part  of  this  note. 
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FEDDAL  SYSTEM. 


France  dmnttDds  amore  Buante  attention; 
and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  fendal 
system  in^at  counti^r,  we  shall  find 
OiurftelTes  dereloping  the  progress  of  a 
very  different  polity. 

To  nnderstaiid  in  what  decree  the  peers 
py{^(,^_  of  and  barons  of  France,  during 
iteFraiieh  the  prevalence  of  feudal  piix^ 
t  ''■■^^  ciples,  were  independent  of  the 
erown,  we  must  look  at  their  leading 
priyilegee.  These  may  be  reckoned :-« 
1.  The  right  of  coining  money;  9.  Hiat 
of  waging  private  war;  3.  Hie  exemption 
from  aU  public  tributes,  except  the  feudal 
aids;  4.  The  freedom  from  legislatiTe 
control;  and,  5.  The  exclusiye  exercise 
of  original  judicature  in  their  dominions, 
Pririleges  so  enormous,  and  so  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  sovereignty,  might  lead 
us,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather 
a  collection  of  states,  partially  allied  to 
each  other,  than  a  sii^e  monarchy. 

I.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce 
Ooining  in  the  first  ages  6f  the  French  mon- 
noMf.  archy,  but  they  passed  more  by 
weight  than  by  tal^.  A  lax  and  iff  norant 
government,  which  had  not  learned  the  ln« 
orative  m3r8terie»of  a  royal  mint,  was  not 
paiticularty  solicitous  to  give  its  subjects 
the  security  of  a  known  stamp  in  their 
exchanges.*  tn  some  cities  of  France, 
money  appears  to  have  been  coined  by 
private  authority  before  the  time  df  Char- 
lemaflie ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies 
forbids  the  circulation  of  any  that  had 
not  been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint.  His 
successors  indulged  someof  their  vassals 
with  the  privilege  of  coining  money  for 
the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not 
without  the  royal  stamp.  Abont  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  tenth  century,  however, 
me  lords,  among  their  other  assnmjfytions 
of  independence,  issued  money  with  no 
marks  but  their  own.t  At  the  accession 
of  Hugh  Capet,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  are  said  to  have  exercised  this 
power.  Even  under  St.  Louis,  it  was  pos- 
sessed by  about  eighty;  wlio,  exckimng, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  royal  coin  from 

Thm  piaetiea  of  kaepiag  fins  goU  ad  sihm 


ned  piBTMled  among  private  penons,  aa  well 
aa  in  the  ttemtatj,  down  to  Iha  Una  of  Philip  the 
Fair.  NoChmff  ia  more  commoo  than  to  Bad,  in  ike 
BHtramanta  of  earlier  tinea,  pavoaenta  or  fiaea 
•tipalated  by  weight  of  gold  or  aUTer.  Le  Blanc 
thaietee  thinka  that  littto  in<aiiqr  vw  coined  in 
France,  and  that  onlv  for  amall  payaient9^-^Trait6 
daa  Monnoyea.  It  »  enriooa,  that  though  there 
are  manj  gold  coina  extant  of  the  firat  nc^  of 
kJBga,  vet  fern  er  none  »e  pieeerved  of  the  aecond 
or  «hnd,  beitva.  the  wgnef  Philip  the  FMr.«*-l>u 
Oange,  V.  Motieta. 
tVaaaeMe»  Hiat.  «e  LaSMedao,  t.  ii.,  p.  110. 

▼.Moneta.  ^  . 


circuktion,  enmhed  themsehpes  at  their 
subjects'  expense  by  high  dutiee  (seign* 
iorages),  which  they  imposed  upon  eveiy 
new  coinage,  as  well  as  by  deibasing  its 
standard.*  In  1185,  Philip  Augustus  re^ 
<^st8  the  Abbot  of  Oorvey,  who  had  de* 
sisted  from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  tlM 
royal  money  df  Paris  ctrculate  through 
his  tenritories;  promising  that,  when  it 
should  please  tlie  abbot  to  coin  money 
af^sh  for  himself,  the.  king  would  Bot 
oppose  its  circalatioa.t 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Lou* 
is  IX.  to  limit,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege » 
and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the 
royal  money  should  circuhoe  in  the  do* 
nudns  of  Uiose  barons  who  had  mintSi 
concurrently  with  their  own;  aiki  ex- 
chuively  within  the  terrilories  of  these 
who  did  not  enjoy  that  right.  Philip  the 
Pair  estaUished  royal  officers  of  inspe^ 
tion  in  eveiy  private  mint,  it  was  as* 
sorted  in  his  reign,  as  a  cenersl  truths 
that  no  subject  might  coin  silver  mooey.t 
In  ihct,  the  adulteration  practised  in  those 
baronial  minto  had  reduced  their  pretend'* 
ed  silver  to  a  sort  of  black  mstal,  as  it 
was<  called  (moneta  nigra),  into  which 
little  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  howev- 
er, and  even  gold,  were  coined  by  the 
dukes  of  Britany  so  long  as  that  fief  con* 
tinued  to  exist.  No  subjects  ever  eiQoy<» 
ed  the  right  of  ooining  silver  in  Sngland 
without  the  royal  stamp  and  superiBtend** 
ence  :^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restnint 
in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  Via  al-< 
ways  held  in  this  country. 

II.  The  passion  of  revengai  always 
among  the  most  ungovenudue  Bight  ai 
in  human  nature,  acu  with  suoh  i^^*>«  ^»* 
violence  upon  batbarians,  that  it  is  utterly 
beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  ar- 
rangements of  polity.    It  seems  to  them 


*  LeBlane,  Traits  deaMonnojrea,  p.  ai. 
.  t  I>ttGanse.v<i<«)eU.   VaUy,  UisL  da  Fnaesk 
t.  iL,  p^  9S.    ViUaret,  t.  «iT.,  p.  800.  « 

t  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  The  ri^ht  of  deheaing 
the  eoin  waa  aiio  daimad  by  thiapmicie  aa  a  choice 
lower  of  hia  crown.  Iteni,  abaieaar  et  amennaer  Is 
monnoje,  eat  privilego  eapeeial  an  ley  de  aeadnii4 
royal,  ai  tpiea  lay  appaitient,  et  non  a  autre,  elan- 
oo9teo  an  aeal  oaa,  c'eat  a  acavoir  en  neceeiiti,  et 
lora  ne  nant  paa  le  gaoM  ne  eon^^ertit  an  eon  pro- 
fit eq>eeialt  aisia  en  pront,  et  en  la  deienee  dn  oent* 
Thia  waa  in  a  proeeaa  comneneed  bythe 


king'a  pieeaiiaiir^KeneFal  againat  the  Gomtede  »«▼•> 
era  for  defiteing  hia  coin.— Lte  Blanc,  Tmti  dm 
llonnoyea,  p.  98l  In  many  placee  the  lord  taok  a 
anm  firom  va  tenanta  every  Uiree  yeara,  under  the 


of  monetaginm  or  fecaf  i«n,  in  lieu  of  dehe- 
aiMfhiamoney.  TbiawaaiMdlydMliahediniaSQli 
--]>a  Oeage,  t.  Monetagionu 

^IdonoteKtendthiaiothe /h(f;  forinthoaa* 
avahy  ef  Stephea'a  nign,  hoth  hiahipa  and  baxons 
IwrthMMsheM  l^ef•d^a,^<«>■ 
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no  palt  of  the  social  compact,  to  sacrifice 
tbe  privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in 
the  arm  of  valour.  Gradually,  however, 
these  fiercer  feelings  are  blunted,  and  an- 
other passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than 
resentment,  is  brought  to  plav  in  a  contra- 
17  direction.  The  earlier  object  accord- 
ingly of  Jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a 
fixed  atonement  for  injuries,  as  much  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  as  the  pre* 
vention  of  crime.  Such  were  the  were^ 
gilds  of  the  barbaric  oodes,  which,  for  a  ^- 
forent  purpose,  I  have  already  mention- 
ed.* But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred 
did  not  always  accept,  or  the  criminal 
offer,  the  legal  composition,  or  that  other 
causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds 
(faida)  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and 
many  of  Chariemagne's  capitularies  are 
directed  against  them.  After  his  time, 
all  hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a 
practice  was  at  an  end ;  and  every  man 
who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  de- 
pendants to  take  the  field,  was  at  Uberty 
to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbours  whenev- 
er he  thought  himself  injured.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  there  was  frequent- 
ly either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he 
could  appeal,  or  no  power  to  enforce  its 
awards;  so  that  we  may  consider  the 
higher  nobility  of  France  as  in  a  state  of 
nature  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  en- 
titled to  avail  themselves  of  all  legitimate 
grounds  of  lK>stihty.  Hie  riffht  of  waging 
[urivate  war  was  moderated  by  Louis  IX., 
ehecked  by  Philip  IV.,  suppressed  by 
Charles  YI.,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  its 
practice  may  be  fotmd  still  later.f 

III.  In  the  modem  condition  of  gov- 
imnranitr  emments,  taxation  is  a  chief  en* 
ftomux-  gine  of  the  well-compacted  ma- 
'^^'       chinery  which  regulates  the  sys- 


*  The  aDtiquity  of  compoettionB  for  murder  it  il- 
Instnted  by  Iliad  S.  488,  where,  in  the  deaczip- 
tion  of  the  ehield  of  Achilles,  two  diapatants  are 
rapraaented  wranr hng  belore  the  judge  ror  the  wer- 
egild,  or  price  ofl>lood;  iivua  niMfv  ov^r  aw^ 

t  The  Bubjeet  of  private  warfare  ta  treated  ao  ex- 
actly and  perapicnonaly  by  Robertaon,  that  I  ahooid 
ODiy  waste  the  reader*a  tune  by  dwelling  ao  long 
upon  it  aa  ita  extent  and  impoitance  would  other- 
wiaa  demand.— See  Hiat.  of  Gharlea  V.,  vol.  i.,  note 
21 .  Few  leading  paaaagea  in  the  monumenta  of  the 
middle  agea,  relatire  to  this  subject,  have  escaped 
the  penetrating  eye  of  that  hiatorian ;  and  they  are 
arranged  ao  well  as  to  form  a  eomprehensiye  tree* 
tiae  in  amall  compaaa.  I  imow  not  that  I  could 
•dd  any  much  worthy  of  notice,  unleaa  it  be  the 
IbUowfair.  In  the  treaty  between  Philip  Auguatns 
and  Ridbaid  Conir  de  lion  (1194),  the  latter  m- 
ftiaed  to  admit  the  inaeicion  or  an  article,  that  none 
of  the  barons  of  either  party  ahonld  moleat  the  oth- 
er; lest  he  shooM  infinn^  the  customs  of  Poiton 
and  his  other  dominione,  m  quibus  consuetameiwt 
•b«ati9uvvtmi|iiaterGao«M  piepriMluricen 


tem.  The  payments,  the  prohi-  _  _ 
bitions,  the  licenses,  the  watch-  oraliifli 
fulness  of  collection,  the  evasions  <^'^««"»' 
of  fraud,  the  penalties  and  forfeitures,  that 
attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laws,  present  con- 
tinually to  the  mind  of  the  most  remote 
and  humble  individual,  the  notion  of  a 
supreme,  vigilant,  and  coercive  authority. 
But  the  early  European  kiacdoms  knew  0 
neither  the  necessities  nor  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  finance.  From  their  demesne 
lands,  the  kings  of  France  and  Lombardy 
supplied  the  common  expenses  of  a  bar- 
barous court.  Even  Charlemagne  regu- 
lated the  economy  of  his  farms  with  the 
minuteness  of  a  steward,  and  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  his  capitularies  are  directed  to 
this  object.  Their  actual  revenue  was 
chiefly  derived  from  free  gifts  made,  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  German  custom,  at 
the  annual  assemblies*  of  the  nation, 
from  amercements  naid  by  allodial  propri- 
etors for  default  of^  military  service,  and 
from  the  freda,  or  fines  accruing  to  the 
judge  out  of  compositions  for  murder.f 
These  amounted  to  one  third  of  the  whole 
weregild ;  one  third  of  this  was  paid  over 
by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
After  the  feudal  government  prevailed  in 
France,  and  neither  the  heribannum  nor 
the  weregild  continued  in  use,  there 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  source 
of  regular  revenue  besides  the  domanial 
estates  of  the  crown:  unless  we  may 
reckon  as  such,  that  during  a  journey, 
the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
supplied  with  necessanes  by  the  towns 
and  abbeys  through  which  he  passed ; 
commuted  sometimes  into  petty  regular 
payments,  called  droits  de  giste  ot  de 
chevauch6.t  Hugh  Capet  was  nearly  in- 
digent as  King  of  France;  though^  aa 
Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  he  might 
take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs  of  his  vas- 
sals. Several  other  smaU  emoluments 
of  himself  and  his  successors,  whatever 
they  may  since  have  been  considered, 
were  in  that  age  rather  sei|[niorial  than 
royal.  Tbe  rights  of  toll,  of  customs,  of 
alienage  (aubaine),  generally  even  the  re- 
gide,  or  enjoyment  of  the  tempoiahties 


riadiia  allegareBt — Hoveden,  p.  741  (in  8aTiUe» 
Script.  Anglic). 

*  Du  Gauge,  Disaertation  quatri^me  sur  Joia* 
tille. 

t  Mably,  1.  i.,  c.  3,  note  a  Dn  Cangu,  voc  He- 
ribannum, Fredum. 

t  Velly,  t.  ii..  p.  339.  YiUarat,  t  m.,  p.  174- 
106.  Reeucil  dM  Hiatoriens,  t  ziv.>  pr4tea,  p. 
37.  The  last  is  a  peMpicnous  acoemit  of  the  loyal 
rerenue  in  the  twelfth  centnsy.  But  £ur  the  most 
luminous  view  of  that  aubject,  for  the  three  next 
agea,  ia  dispiayad  by  M.  de  Paatont*  in  hie  prefa- 
ces to  the  fifteenth  and  sixtaeatfa  Tokuues  of  UN 
OrdonnaDcea  dea  Roiak 
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of  vacant  emcopal  sees  and  other  ec- 
clesiastiGal  oenences,*  were  possessed 
within  their  own  domains  by  the  great 
feudatories  of  the  ciown.  They,  1  ap- 
prehend, contributed  nothing  to  their  sov- 
ereign ;  not  even  those  aids  which  the 
feudal  customs  enjoined*! 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in 
^guifiatm  Ff^Luce  is  however  too  important 
ihnttiA  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As 
ivn.  lYi^  necessities  of  government  in- 
creased, partly  throagh  the  love  of  mag- 
nificence and  pageantry,  introduced  1^ 
the  crusades  and  the  temper  of  chivaliy, 
partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired 
troops  instead  of  the  feudal  miUtia,  it  be- 
came impossible  to  defray  its  expenses 
by  the  ordinary  means.  Several  devices, 
therefore,  were  tried,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish the  exchequer.  One  of  these  was  by 
extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  It  is 
almost  mcredible  to  what  a  length  this 
was  carried.  Usuiy,  fortndden  by  law 
uid  superstition  to  Christians,  was  con- 
fined to  this  industrious  and  covetous  peo- 
ple.^ It  is  now  no  secret,  that  all  reg- 
ulations interfering  with  the  interest  of 
money  render  its  terms  more  rigorous 
and  burdensome.  The  children  of  Israel 
grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and  oppres- 
sion, and  retalisUed  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  An- 
gastus  may  be  believed,  they  possessed 
almost  one  half  of  Paris.  Unquestion- 
Bbty  they  must  have  had  support  both  at 
the  court  and  in  the  halls  of  justice.  The 
p<^cy  o£  the  kings  of  France  was  to  em- 
ploy them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  wnich  thejr  might  after- 
ward express  with  less  odium  than  direct 
taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Au^tus 
released  all  Christians  in  his  dommions 
firom  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  reserving  a 
fifth  pan  to  himself.^  He  afterward  ex- 
pelled the  whcde  nation  from  France. 
But  they  appear  to  have  returned  again ; 
whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, by  purchasing  permission.  St.  Lqpis 
twice  banished  and  twice  recalled  the 

*  The  Duke  of  Bniginidy  and  Coant  of  Cbam- 
pafne'  did  not  powess  the  ranle.  But  it  was  en- 
joyed bj  all  the  other  poen ;  by  the  duket  of  Nor- 
mandy, Gnieone,  and  Britany ;  the  connta  of  Tou- 
lociae,  Poitou,  and  Flandeia.-— Mably,  1.  iii.,  c.  4. 
Recneil  det  Hiatohena,  t  ii.,  p.  229,  and  t.  ziv.,  j>. 
53.    Oidonnancee  dea  Roie,  t.  i,  p.  631. 

f  I  haTe  never  met  with  any  inatance  of  a  relief, 
aid,  or  other  feudal  cootribotioD  ]»id  by  the  Taaaala 
of  the  French  crown;  bat  m  this  nesfative  propo- 
fltion  it  ii  poeaible  that  I  may  be  deoeiTed. 

t  The  Jews  were  celebrated  for  usory  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century.— Greg.  TnniL,  L  ir.,  c.  11^ 
and  1.  vii,  c.  33. 

4  Bifloid,  in  Da  Chona,  Htst  Frinc.  Script,  t. 
iii.,p.  & 


Jews.  A  series  of  alteniate  peneention 
and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi« 
nary  peoide  with  an  inYincible  perseve^ 
ranee,  and  a  talent  of  accumnlatug  rich- 
es which  kept  pace  with  their  plunderers ; 
till  new  schemes  of  finance  supplying  the 
torn,  they  were  finally  expelled  imder 
Charles  VI.,  and  never  afterward  obtain* 
ed  any  legal  establishment  in  France.* 

A  much  more  extensiye  plan  of  rapine 
was  carried  on  by  lowering  the  FntiMnnum 
standard  of  coin.  Originally  the  orttoooin. 
pound,  a  money  of  account,  was  equir- 
alent  to  twen^  ounces  of  silver;  and 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  of  coin  (sous), 
each  equal  consequently  to  neariy  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  new  Eug- 
hsh  money.f  At  the  revolution,  the 
money  of  France  had  been  depreciated  in 
the  proportion  of  seventy-three  to  one, 
and  the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English 
half-penny.  This  was  the  effect  of  a 
long  contmuance  of  fraudulent  and  art>i- 
trary  government.  The  abuse  began  un- 
der Philip  I.,  in  1103»who  alloyed  his  sil« 
ver  coin  with  a  third  of  copper.  So  good 
an  ezanqxle  was  not  lost  upcm  subse- 
quent princes ;  till  under  St.  Louis,  tihe 
mark-wei^t  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces, 
was  equivalent  to  fifty  sous  of  the  deba- 
sed coin.  Nevertheless  these  changes 
seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no^s- 
content;  whether  it  were  that  a  people, 
neither  commercial  nor  enlightened,  did 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency ;  or« 
as  has  been  ingeniously  coojectured,  that 
these  successive  diminutions  of  the  stand- 
ard were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an 
augmentation  in  the  value  of  silver,  oc- 
casioned by  the  drain  of  money  during 
the  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about 
contemporaneons.t  But  the  rapacity  of 
Philip  the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with  the 
public ;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  be- 
come equal  to  eight  livres,  or  a  hundred 
and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissatisfac- 
tion, and  even  tumults,  arose  in  eonse^ 
quence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
the  coin  to  its  standard  imder  St.  Louis.^ 


•  ViUaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  433.  Metz  contained,  and 
I  anppoee  atill  oontaina,  a  great  many  Jewa  -,  but 
Metz  waa  not  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

t  Beaidea  this  silver  coin,  there  was  a  golden  aoL 
worth  forty  pence.'  Le  Blanc  thinks  the  solid!  of 
the  6aliqne-law  and  capitularies  mean  the  latter 
piece  of  money.  The  denarius,  or  penny,  waa 
worth  two  aooa  aiz  deniers  of  modem  French  coin. 

t  Villaret,  t.  ziv.,  p.  196.  The  price  of  commod* 
itiea,  he  asserts^  dia  not  riae  till  the  time  of  St. 
Lonia.  If  this  be  said  on  good  authority,  it  ia  a  re- 
markable fact ;  but  in  Ensland  we  know  very  little 
(rf  pricea  before  that  periodL  and  I  doubt  if  their  hia- 
tonr  baa  been  better  tiacaa  in  France. 

9  It  ia  curious,  and  not  perhape  unimportant,  to 
leiro  the  cooiae  portisifd  in  acyuatiu^  pajwoenta 
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Hte  0iieo6«sori  praotked  the  name  arts 
of  emichiiig  their  treasmy ;  under  Philip 
of  Valois,  the  mark  was  again  worth  eight 
Uvres.  Bat  the  fihn  had  now  dropped  from 
the  eyea  of  the  people ;  and  these  adul- 
teratioos  of  money,  rendered  more  Texa^ 
tioos  by  continued  recoinages  of  the  cor* 
rent  {riecee,  upon  which  a  fee  was  extort- 
ed by  the  Booneyera,  showed  in  their  true 
light  as  mingled  frand  and  fobbeiy.* 

These  resources  of  government,  how* 
iMraettaz.  ever,  by  no  means  superseded 
^i*^  the  necessity  of  more  direct 
taxation.  The  kings  of  France  exacted 
money  horn  the  rot|iriers,4uid  particular- 
ly the  inhabitants  of  towns  within  their 
domains.  In  this  they  only  acted  as  pro- 
prietors, or  suzerains;  and  the  barons 
took  the  same  course  in  their  own  lands. 
Philip  Augustus  first  ventured  upon  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  disturbed  all  France. 
He  deprived  by  force,  says  Rigord,  both 
his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  boast  of  their  immunities,  and  theilr 
feudal  tenants,  of  a  third  part  of  their 
goods.f  Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the 
nobility,  who  deemed  that  their  military 
service  discharged  them  firom  all  pecu- 
niary burdens,  France  was  far  too  aris- 
tocratical  a  country  to  bear.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  repeated ;  and  his  suc- 
cessors gsneralhr  pursued  more  legiti- 
mate courses.  Upon  obtaining  any  con- 
tribution, it  was  usual  to  grant  letters 
patent,  declaring  that  it  had  been  freely 
given,  and  shouM  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent In  time  to  come.  Several  of  Uiese 
letters  patent  of  Philip  the  Fair  are  ex- 

Qpon  the  restontiob  of  good  cam,  which  happen- 
ed pretty  frequently  in  the  foaiteenth  cenhuy, 
when  the  Stttee  Oeneiaji,  or  poraltr  clamour,  for- 
ced'the  coort  to  retract  ita  franonlent  policy.  Le 
Blanc  haa  published  aoTeral  ordinancea  nearly  to 
the  same  ei&ct  One  of  Charles  VI.  explains  the 
method  adopted  rather  more  fally  than  the  reat 
All  debts  mcuiTid  since  the  depreciated  coin  began 
lo  ciienlate  ware  to  he  pttd  in  that  coin,  or  aocoid- 
ing  to  its  Talne.  Thoee  incurred  previously  to  ita 
commencemeDt  were  to  be  "paid  according  to  the 
value  of  the  money  circulating  at  the  time  of  the 
contract.  Item,  que  tons  lea  vveia  empnmts  iaits 
en  deniera  sans  fraude,  ae  payeront  en  telle  mon- 
noye  comme  Ton  aura  emprunti,  si  elle  a  plain  eouia 
au  tempa  du  payement,  et  ainon,  ils  payeront  en 
monnore  coorsable  lora  selon  la  ▼alear  et  la  priz  du 
marc  (for  ou  d'argent,  p.  32. 

*  Oontinuator  Qui.  de  Naagis  in  Spicilegio,  t 
iii  For  the  snccesefre  changea  in  the  talue  of 
French  coins,  the  reader  may  consult  Le  Blanche 
treatiae,  or  the  Ordonnaneea  des  Roia ;  or  he  may 
find  asummary  riew  of  them  in  Du  Gangs,  ▼.  Ifo- 
neta.  The  bad  consequences  of  these  innovations 
an  well  treated  by  Bf .  de  Paatoret,  tai  his  elabomte 
wefiiee  to  the  aixteenth  volume  of  theOidooMoioea 
dealtns,p.40. 

t  l>aCbsfiie,t.v.,p.4a. 


tant,  and  puhliahediil  the  fpeaeral  eoUec- 
tton  of  oroinances.*  But  m  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  a  great  innovation  took 
place  in  the  French  constitution,  whichy 
though  it  principally  affected  the  method 
of  levying  money,  may  seem  to  fall  more 
naturally  under  the  next  head  of  consid- 
eration. 

IV.  There  is  no  part  of  the  French 
feudal  policy  so  remarkable  as  ^^^^ 
the  entire  absence  of  all  su-  mpnoMi*. 
preme  legislation*    We  find  it  s*">^ 
difficult  to  conceive  the  exist-  ■""»™y- 
ence  of  a  poUtical  society,  nominally  one 
kingdom,  and  under  one  head,  in  which, 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  there 
was  wanting  the  most  essential  attribute 
of  government.    It   will  be  requisite, 
however,  to  take  this  up  a  little  higher, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  original  legis- 
lature of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  QtMnmi 
the  northern  nations.  Neither  loSSaiive 
the  power  of  making  laws,  nor  ^p^j^^^ 
that  of  applying  them  to  the  cir-  "•"'^ 
cumstances  of  particular  cases,  was  left 
at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The 
Lombard  kings  held  assemblies  eveiy 
year  at  Pavia,  where  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands 
defiberated  upon  all  legislative  meas- 
ures, in  the  presence,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude.! 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  similar  pub- 
lic meetings  in  France  by  the  historians 
of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more 
unequivocally  by  their  statutes.^  These 
assemblies  have  been  called  parliaments 


*-  Fiaona  acavoir  et  recognoiaaona  que  la  demi- 
ere  anhvention  que  ils  nous  ont  faite  (lea  bargna, 
iraaaaui  et  noblea  d*AuTergne)  de  pure  grace  sana 
ce  que  ila  y  fiiaaent  tenua  que  de  grace ;  et  vouloDa 
et  leur  octrovona  que  lee  autiea  subventions  que 
ils  nous  ont  nites  ne  leur  £BM:ent  nul  prejudice,  ea 
choaea  eaqueUea  ila  n*6toient  tenua,  ne  par  ee  nnl 


nooveau  droit  ne  nooa  aoit  aoquia  ne  ai 
Ordonnanoe  de  1304,  apud  Mably,  1.  ir.,  c.  3,  note  5. 
Sed  other  authorities  m  the  same  place. 

t  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  saya  that 
hia  laws  sibi  placuiase  uii4  com  omnibus  judicibua 
de  AustiiB  et  Neuatris  nitibua;  et  de  Tosciib  fin- 
itme,  com  raliquia  fidelioua  meia  Langobardia,  ei 
omni  populo  aanatente.-— Muntori,  Diaaert.  22. 

t  Mahly,  L  i,c.l,  notel.  Lindebiof.,  Codex 
Legum  Antiquaium,  p.  3S3,  360.  The  lollQwing 
paaaage,  quoted  by  Mably  (c  iL,n.  fi)  from  the  pre- 
amble of  the  reTiMd  Sabque  law  under  Clolaire  II. 
ia  explicit  Temporibua  ClotairU  tegia  nn^  cum 
principibua  ania,  id  aat  33  episcepia  et  34  duciboe 
et  79  oomitibos,  vd  cetero  popiiW  constituta  eat 
A  remaikafale  inatanoe  of  the  uasof  «•<  inatead  of 
««,  whieh  waa  not  UBcommon,  and  ia  noted  by  Du 
Cange  vnder  the  word  Vel.  Another  proof  of  it 
occnra  in  the  very  next  quotation  of  Mahly  from 
the  edict  of  S15^  cttia  ponuidbiiai  eel  cam  aagDie 
Tiria< 
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of  the  Cfaamp  de  Mais^  liaTiag  oiiginaUy 
been  held  in  the  month  of  March.  We 
•know  Tery  little  of  their  constituent  mem- 
bei8 ;  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  every  allo- 
dial proprietor  had  a  legal  right  to  assist 
in  their  deliberations ;  and  at  least  equal- 
ly 80,  that  the  efficient  power  was  nearly 
confined  to  the  leading  aristocracy.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a 
remarkable  pamge  of  Hincmar,  arch- 
tridiop  of  Rheims,  during  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on 
ihe  authority  of  a  vrriter  contemporary 
wiA  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the  Prank- 
ish government  under  that  great  prince. 
Two  assembLies  (placita)  were  annnaily 

^ .,.     held,    in  tfie  first,  all  regulations 

held  by  of  importance  to  the  public  weal 
cimto-  for  the  ensning  year  were  en- 
"'^'^'  acted ;  and  to  this,  he  says,  the 
whole  body  of  clergy  and  laity  repaired ; 
the  greater,  to  dehberate  upon  what  was 
fitti^  to  be  done;  and  the  less,  to  con- 
firm by  their  voluntary  assent,  not  through 
deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even 
to  discuss,  the  resolntioDS  of  their  superi- 
ors.* In  the  second  annual  assembly, 
the  chief  men  and  officers  of  ^ate  were 
alone  admitted  to  cosisult  upon  the  most 
urgent  aliairs  of  government.  They  de- 
based, in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  ca- 
pitBlaries,  or  short  proposals,  laid  before 
them  by  the  king.  The  clergy  and  nobles 
met  in  separate  chambeis,  though  some* 
times  united  for  the  purposes  of  delibera- 
tion. In  these  assembhes,  prindpally, 
I  presume,  in  the  more  numerous  of  the 
two  annually  summoned,  that  extensive 
body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, were  enacted.  And  though  it 
woud  contradict  the  testimony  just  ad- 
duced from  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the 
lesser  freeholders  took  a  vey  effective 
share  in  public  counsels,  yet  their  pres- 
ence, and  the  usaffe  of  reouiring  their 
assent,  indicate  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  the  system  of  Charlemagne 
vras  founded.  It  is  continually  expressed 
in  his  capitnlariea,  and  those  of  his  family, 
that  they  were  enacted  by  general  con- 


*  GofMoatndo  tunc  tempori*  talis  erst,  ut  non 
■Bpius,  sod  \m  m  anno  placita  doo  tanerentw. 
Unom,  qnaodo  oniinabatur  status  totias  ragni  ad 
aoDt  vertantis  apatrani}  qaod  ondinatom  nuUns 
evsDtas  TBmin,  nisi  snmma  necessitas,  qam  siinili- 
irr  toti  fegno  inciiaibafaat,  mptabat.  In  quo  placito 
gmainiitas  nniTeiaoroai  majorum,  tarn  cJericonMB 
mam  laioonim,  eonteniebat ;  scnioros,  propter  ooo- 
mtinm  ordiaandnm ;  tnioores,  pnopler  idem  consil- 
ism  anspkaendnBa,  et  intardam  pariter  tiactandam, 
St  Don  ez  poteatatsw  sad  ex  propiio  mentis  in- 
trilacta  vat  asntentiA,  confiimandoBL-^Hincmig, 
EpisL  5,  de  oidine  palalii.  I  bate  not  tiaaalsted 
ifae  woBd  msfomn  m  the  above  quotation,  not  ap- 


sent.*  In  one  ^  Louis  the  Debonair,  we 
even  trace  the  first  germe  of  represent- 
ative legislation.  Every  count  is  direct- 
ed to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  as- 
sembly twelve  Scabini,  if  there  should  be 
so  many  in  his  county ;  or,  if  not,  should 
fill  up  the  number  out  of  the  most  re- 
spectable persons  resident.  These  Scar 
bmi  were  judicial  assessors  of  the  count, 
chosen  by  the  allodial  prc^rietors.f 

The  Gircumstanoes,  however,  of  the 
French  empire  for  several  subsequent 
ages  were  exceedmgly  adverse  to  such 
enlarged  schemes  of  polity.  The  nobles 
contemned  the  imbecile  descendimts  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  people,  or  lesser 
freeholders,  if  they  escaped  abs(4ute  vil«> 
lanage,  lost  their  immediate  relation  to 
the  supreme  government  in  the  subor* 
dination  to  their  lord  established  by  the 
feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace  the  shadow 
of  ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitu-r 
tional  Amotion  of  high  importance,  the 
choice  of  a  sovereign.  Historians  who 
relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king 
of  France,  seldom  omit  to  specify  the 
consent  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy;  and 
even  in  solemn  instruments  that  record 
such  transactions,  we  find  a  sort  of  im- 
portance attached  to  the  popular  suf- 
trage-t    It  is  surely  less  probable  that  a 


*  Capitula  que  preterito  anno  legi  Salice  cum 
omnium  consensu  addenda  esse  censuii]ui&  (A. 
D.  801.)  Ut  populus  interrogetur  de  cspitulis  qu9 
in  lege  noriter  addtta  sunt,  et  postouam  omnts  con- 
senserint,  subsciiptiones  et  manunimationes  anas 
in  iinis  capitulis  Aciant  (A.D.813.)  Capitularia 
patns  nostri  oub  FVanci  pro  lege  tenenda  judic»* 
verunt.  (A.  i>.  837.)  1  have  borrowed  these  quo* 
lations  from  Mably,  who  remarks  that  the  word 
•mmJiw-  is  never  used  in  the  earlier  laws.  Bee  too 
In  Cange,  tv.  Lex,  Mallum,  Pactum. 

t  Yult  dominus  Impeiator  ut  in  tale  placitum 
quale  ille  nunc  jusseiit,  veniat  unusquisque  comes, 
et  sdducat  secum  duodecim  scsbinos  si  tanti  fu« 
eiint ;  sin  autem,  de  meHoribus  hominibus  illius 
comitatus  supplest  numerum  duodenariumi—Ma- 
hly»  I  ii.,  c.  ii. 

t  It  has  been  intimated  in  another  place,  p.  67, 
that  the  French  roonaxchy  seems  not  to  have  bees 
siiictljr  heieditanr  under  the  later  kings  of  the  Me- 
rovingian race :  at  least,  expressions  indicating  a 
formal  election  are  frequent^  employed  by  histo- 
liana.  Pepin  of  course  came  in  by  the  choice  cf 
the  nation.  At  his  death  he  requested  the  consent 
of  the  counts  and  prelates  to  the  succeasion  of  his 
sons  f  Balnai  Capitxdaiia,  p.  187) ;  though  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath  at  his  cpaseoration  never 
to  elect  a  king  out  of  anothaK  fomily.  Ut  nui>- 
quam  de  alterins  lumbis  regem  eUifere  pmsamont 
---{Foimula  Conasotationis  Pippini  in  Recueil  dee 
UistorienB,  t.  v.)  In  the  instrument  of  paititioB 
by  Charlenafne  among  his  descendants,  he  pro> 
vides  for  their  immediate  succession  in  absolute 
teime,  without  any  mention  of  consent  Butinth0 
event  of  the  decease  of  one  of  his  sons  living  a  child 
isteia  1^  jH^  sAstt  cA^oM.  the  other  princes  were 
tapermit  hhn  to  imgn^Bslnse,  p.  440.    Thw  |i 
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recogfnitioii  of  this  elective  right  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremo- 
ny, than  that  the  form  should  have  sor- 
Tived  after  length  of  time  and  revolutions 
of  government  had  almost  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain even  the  theoretical  privileges  of 
the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantial  or 
illusory.  We  can  only  assert  in  general, 
that  there  continued  to  be  some  mixture 
of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
first  successors.  The  primeval  German 
institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the 
Capitularies,  t^  consent  of  the  people  is 
frequently  expressed.  Fifty  years  after 
Chartentiagne,  his  grandson,  Charles  the 
Bald,  succinctly  expresses  the  theory  of 
legislative  power.  A  law,  he  says,  is 
ile*s  consent  and  the 
would  hardly  be 


made  by  the  people's 
king's  enactments*    It 


repeated  more  penpicuousl];  in  the  partition  made 
hj  Louis  I.|  in  817.  Sr  qaia  eoram  decedene  le> 
ffitimoe  filios  reliqueritf  non  inter  eoe  potestas  ipsa 
ajridator,  aed  potiua  popnlna  paiiter  convenjene, 
nnum  ez  iia^  quern  aominuB  volnerit,  eligat,  et 
hunc  aenior  frater  in  loco  fratris  et  filii  recipiat. — 
Baluze,  p.  577.  Proofa  of  popular  consent  given 
to  the  succession  of  kings  during  the  two  next  cen- 
turies are  frequent,  but  of  leas  importance  on  ae- 
count  of  the  irregular  condition  of  government. 
Even  after  Hugh  Capet's  accession,  hereditary 
ri|[ht  was  far  from  being  established.  The  first  six 
kuiis  of  this  dynasty  procured  the  co-opfatiim  of 
their  sons,  by  having  them  crowned  dniing  their 
own  lives.  And  this  was  done  without  the  eon- 
■ent  of  the  chief  vassals.— {Recueil  des  Hist,  t  zi., 
p.  133.)  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it  was  a  great  ques- 
tioo  wnether  the  elder  son  should  be  thus  designa- 
ted as  heir  in  preference  to  his  younger  bromr, 
whom  the  queen,  Constance,  was  anxious  to  place 
upon  the  throne.  Odolric,  bisnop  of  Orleans,  writes 
to  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chutres,  m  terms  which  lead 
one  to  thmk  that  neither  hereditary  succession 
nor  primogeniture  was  settled  on  any  fixed  prin- 
ciple.—(Id.,  t.  X.,  p.  604.)  And  a  writer  in  the  same 
collection,  about  the  year  1000,  express^  himself 
in  the  following  manner :  Melius  est  electioni 
principis  non  subscribers,  qu4m  post  subscription- 
em  electum  contemnere ;  m  altero  enim  libertatia 
amor  laodatur,  in  altero  aervilis  oontumacia  probro 
datur.  Tree  namque  generalea  electionee  novimua ; 
ouarum  una  estTegis  vel  imperatoris,  altera  ponti- 
Dcis,  altera  abbatis.  Et  primam  quidem  facit  con- 
cordia  totius  regni;  secundam  vero  unanimitas 
civium  et  deri^  tertiam  sanius  consilium  coenobi- 
ticc  comnreffaCioais.— (Id .,  p.  e26.)  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Philip  I.,  in  1059,  the  nobility  and  people 
(milites  et  popuh  tarn  majores  qnkn  mioores)  tes- 
tified their  consent  by  crying,  Laudamus,  volnmus, 
fiat,  t.  xi.,  p.  33.  I  suppoae,  if  search  were  made, 
that  similar  testimonies  might  he  found  still  later ; 
and  perhaps  hereditary  snccessiGti  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fundamental  lawtiU  the  reign  of  PbUip 
Augustus,  the  era  of  many  changes  in  the  Fkench 
constitution. 

*  Lex  consensu  populi  fit,  oonstitutioiie  ngis.— 
RecneU  des  Hait,  t  viL,  p.  S6a 


warranted  by  analogy  or  precedent,  t# 
interpret  the  word  people  so  very  nar- 
rowly as  to  exclude  any  allodial  propiie> 
tors,  among  whom,  however  unequal  in 
opulence,  no  legal  inequality  of  rank  is 
supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  whatever  authority  laws  were 
enacted,  whoever  were  the  constituent 
members  of  national  assemblies,  tiiey 
ceased  to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years 
from  the  death  of  Chariemagne.  The 
latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman,  in 
883,*  From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long 
blank  in  the  history  of  French  legislation: 
The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rath- 
er as  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little 
more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feu&l  no- 
bles, differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in 
power  from  some  of  the  rest.  The  royal 
council  was  composed  only  of  buons,  or 
tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household 
officers.  These  now  probably  dehbera* 
ted  in  private,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
consentinpi^  multitude.  Political  fimctions 
were  not  m  that  age  so  clearly  separated 
as  we  are  taught  to  fancy  they  should  be ; 
this  council  advised  the  king  Royal  eoondi 
in  matters  of  government,  con-  of  tk*  tkM 
firmed  and  consented  to  his  '*^' 
grants,  and  nidged  in  all  civil  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  where  anypeers  of  their  court 
were  concerned.!  Tne  great  vassals  of 
the  crown  acted  for  themselves  in  their 
own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of 
councils  similar  to  that  of  the  king. 
Such  indeed  was  the  symmetry  of  feudal 
customs,  that  the  manerial  court  of  every 
vavassor  represented  in  miniature  that  of 
his  Bovereign.| 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any 
permanent  legislation  during  so  long  a 


*  It  is  generally  said,  that  the  capitularies  ceasa 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  who  died  in  921.  But 
Baluxe  has  published  onlv  two  under  the  name  of 
that  prince ;  the  first,  a  oeclantion  of  hia  qneen*li 
jointure ;  the  second,  an  aibitration  of  disputes  in 
the  church  of  Tongres ;  neither  surely  deserving 
the  appellation  of  a  law . 

t  Risgali  potentii  in  nullo  abuti  volentes,  sayv 
Hugh  Capet,  omnia  ne^ia  leipubliea  in  consulta* 
tione  et  sententiA  fidehum  nostionim  disponimoa. 
— Recueil  des  Hist,  t.  x.,  p.  392.  The  subscrip- 
tions of  these  royal  counsellors  were  necessary  for 
the  confirmation,  or,  at  least,  the  authentication  of 
charters,  as  was  also  the  case  in  England.  Snaiik 
and  Italy.  Thispractice  continued  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  John. 

The  Curia  regis  seems  to  have  differed  onlv  in 
name  from  the  Concilium  reaium.  U  is  also  called 
Curia  parium,  from  the  equality  of  the  barons  who 
competed  it,  standing  in  the  same  feudal  degree  of 
relation  to  the  sovereign.  But  we  an  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  subject  of  jurisdiction,  which  it  is  very 
difilcult  to  keep  dattioct  from  what  is  immediately 


t  Recuefl  des  Hist,  t  xi.,p.  300,and  |>reface,iK 
179.    Vaissette,Hist.deLanfiiadee,tii.,p.SOft. 
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period,   instances  occur,  in  which  the 
kings  of  France  appear  to  have  acted 
"With  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly, 
OecaskmaJ  Dior©  numcrous  and  more  par- 
aBsembiies  ticularly  summoned    than  the 
•^  bwtioA    royal  council.    At  such  a  con- 
gress, held  in  1146,  the  crusade  of  Louis 
VII.  was  undertaken.*    We  find  also  an 
ordinance  of  the  same  prince  in  some 
collections,  reciting  that  he  had  convoked 
a  general  assembly  at  Soissons,  where 
many  prelates  and  barons  then  present 
had  consented  and  requested  that  private 
wars  might  cease  for  the  term  of  ten 
years-t    The  famous  Saladine  tithe  was 
imposed  upon  lay  as  wen  as  ecclesiastical 
revenues  by  a  similar  convention  in  1 188.} 
And  when  Innocent  IV.,  during  his  con- 
test with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  request- 
ed an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though 
much  inclined  to  favour  him,  ventured 
only  to  give  a  conditional  permission,  pro- 
vided it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons, 
whom,  he  ssdd,  a  king  of  France  was 
bound  to  consult  in  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French 
barons,  who  unanimously  refused  their 
consent.^ 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  kings 
of  France  as  well  as  of  England,  and  in- 
Coun  P16-  deed  of  all  those  vassals  who  af- 
ai*re«.  fected  a  kind  of  sovereignty,  to 
hold  general  meetings  of  their  barons, 
called  Gouts  Pl^nieres  or  Parliaments,  at 
the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  These 
assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  mag^iificence,  and  to 
keep  the  feudal  tenants  in  good-humour ; 
nor  IS  it  easy  to  discover  that  they  passed 
in  any  thing  but  pageantry.)  Some  re- 
spectable antiquaries  have  however  been 
of  opinion,  that  affairs  of  state  were  oc- 
casionally discussed  in  them ;  and  this  is 


*  Velljri  t.  iiL,  D.  119.  This,  he  observes,  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  word  parliament  is  used 
for  a  deliberative  assembly. 

t  Ego  Lndovicus  Dei  gratiA  Francoram  rex,  ad 
reprimendnm  fervorem  malignantiujn,  et  compe- 
scendum  violentas  preedorum  mahas,  postulationi- 
bos  cleri  et  assenso  baronis,  toti  regno  pacem  con- 
atitnimus.  £A  causA,  anno  Incamati  Verbi  1155, 
if  idus  Jun.  Snessionense  concilium  celebre  ad* 
mtavimus,  et  aifuenint  archiepiscopi  Remensis, 
Senonensts  et  eorom  soffira^anei ;  item  barones, 
comes  FlandreDsis,  Trecensts,  et  Nivemensis  et 
plures  alii,  et  dux  Burgundiae.  £x  q[uorum 
.>lacito  ordinavimns  a  veniente  Pasch4  ad 
decern  annos,  nt  omnes  ecclesie  regni  et  omnes 
agricohe  etc.  pacem  habeant  et  securitateia  — - 
Id  pacem  islam  juiaveitint  Dux  Burundi*,  Comes 
FJandne, et  reliqui  barones  ^uiaderant. 

This  ordinance  is  published  m  Du  Chesne, 
Script  Reram.  Gallicarum,  t.  ir.,  and  in  Reconl 
dee  Histor.,  t  xiv.,  p.  387 ;  bat  not  in  the  genera] 
eolIectioQ. 

t  VeUjr,  t.  iii.,  p.  315.  ^  Ibid.,  t  iv.,  p.  306. 

0  Du  Cange,  DisMit  5,  siif  JoioidUs. 
G2 


certainly  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 

Srobability,  though  not  sufficiently  estab- 
shed  by  evidence.* 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of 
which  liave  been  mentioned,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of 
Capet  acted  according  to  the  advice  and 
deliberation  of  any  national  assembly, 
such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns 
of  England;  nor  was  any  consent  re« 
quired  for  the  validity  of  their  edicts,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  ordinary  council,  chiefly 
formed  of  their  household  officers  and 
less  powerful  vassals.    This  is  at  first 
sight  very  remarkable.     For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Hen- 
ry I.  or'Henrv  II.  was  incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Louis  YI.  or  Loms 
VII.    But  this  apparent  absoluteness  of 
the  latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
monarchy.    The  peers  of  France  were 
infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the 
king's  council,  because  they  denied  its 
coercive  authority.     It  was  a  UTOhatioos 
fundamental  principle,  that  ev-  or  royal 
ery  feudal  tenant  was  so  far  gJJJo?  **" 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  ^ 
his  fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound  by 
any  law  without  his  consent.    The  king, 
says  8t.  Louis  in  his  Establishments, 
cannot  make  proclamation,  that  is,  de- 
clare any  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a 
baron  without  his  consent,  nor  can  the 
baron  do  so  in  that  of  a  vavassor.f  Thus, 
if  legislative  power  be  essential  to  sover- 
eignty, we  cannot  in  strictness  assert 
the  King  of  France  to  have  been  sover- 
eign beyond  the  extent  of  his  domanial 
territory.    Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  dissimilitude  of  the  French 
and  English  constitutions  of  government, 
than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  the 
code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions,  when  the  necessity  of 
common  deliberation,  or  of  giv-  gabsutates 
ing  to  new  provisions  more  ex-  fcr  legisia- 
tensive  scope  than  the  limits  of  {Jj«  ■«»»>»• 
a  single  fiet,  was  too  glaring  to 
be  overlooked,  congresses  of  neighbour- 
ing lords  met  in  order  to  agree  upon  reso- 
lutions, which  each  of  them  undertook  to 
execute  within  his  own  domains.  The 
king  was  sometimes  a  contracting  party, 
but  without  any  coercive  authority  over 
the  rest.  Thus  we  have  what  is  called 
an  ordinance,  but,  in  reality,  an  agree- 


*  Mem.  de  TAcsd.  des  Inscript,  L  zU.  Recneil 
des  Hist.,  t.  xi.,  preface,  p.  155. 

t  Ne  U  Rois  ne  puet  mettre  ban  en  la  terre  ati 
baron  sans  son  assentment,  ne.  li  Bers  [Baroni  ne 
puet  mettre  ban  en  la  terre  an  vavasor.— Oraon- 
nsnces  des  Bxhb,  Ul,  p.  126. 
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ment,  between  the  king  (Philip  Augus- 
tus), the  Countess  of  Troyes  or  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Lord  of  Dampierre  (Count 
of  Flanders),  relating  to  the  Jews  in  their 
domains ;  which  agreement  or  ordinance, 
it  is  said,  should  endure  "  until  ourselves, 
and  the  Countess  of  Troyes,  and  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  who  make  this  contract,  shall 
dissolve  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our 
barons  as  we  shall  summon  for  that  pur- 
pose."* 

Ecclesiastical  councils  were  another 
substitute  for  a  regular  legislature;  and 
this  defect  in  the  politicsu  constitution 
rendered  their  encroachments  less  ob- 
noxious, and  almost  unavoidable.  That 
of  Troyes  in  878,  composed  pertiape  in 
part  of  laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
mvaders  of  church  property.f  And  the 
council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited 
the  erection  of  any  new  fortresses,  or  the 
entering  into  any  leagues,  except  against 
the  enemies  of  religion ;  and  ordained 
that  judges  should  administer  justice  gra- 
tuitously, and  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
council  four  times  in  the  year.^ 

The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it 
Fiitt  ommp  ^^s  nothing  more,  at  general 
ore*  or  (sen-  legislation,  was  under  Louis 
SS«r***'  Vft^»  i^  l^^^i  in  an  ordinance, 
which,  like  several  of  that  age, 
relates  to  the  condition  and  usurious  deal- 
ings of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  have  been  enacted,  per  as- 
sensum  archiepiscoporum,  episcopomm, 
comitum,  baronum,  et  miiitum  regni 
Franciae,  qui  Judsos  habent,  et  qui  Judaeos 
non  habent.  This  recital  is  probably  un- 
true, and  intended  to  cloak  the  bold  mno- 
vation  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
following  provision :  Sciendum,  quod  nos 
et  barones  nostri  sfatuimus  et  ordinavi- 
mus  de  statu  Judsoram  t^uod  nullus  nos- 
trfim  alterius  Judaeos  recipere  potest  vel 
retinere ;  et  hoc  inieUigendum  est  tarn  de  his 
qui  stabilimentum  juraverint,  qtuun  de  iilis 
qui  non  juraverint,^  This  was  renewed 
with  some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi 
consilio  baronum  nostrorum.| 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  might  pay  to  this  ordinance, 
their  original  exemption  from  legietetive 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
impaired at  the  date  of  the  Establishments 


*  Qoousque  nos,  et  comitiBsa  Trecenns,  et 
Onido  de  DomnA  petrft,  <](ai  hoc  ftdimis,  per  nos, 
el  illoe  de  beronibos  noetns,  quoa  ad  hoc  Tocaie  vo- 
itUDUt,  illnd  dif^ianrat.— OraoniianceB  des  Roie, 
t.  i.,  p.  39.  This  ordinance  bean  no  date,  but  it 
was  piobablT  between  1218  and  1223,  the  year  of 
Philip's  death.  ' 

t  y aissette,  Hist,  de  Langnedoe,  t  ii^  p.  & 

t  TeUy.  t.  IV.,  p.  132, 

i  Oidoon.  des  Rois,  t  i.,  p.  47.         |)  Id.,  p.  53. 


of  St.  Louis,  about  1269 ;  and  their  ill- 
judged  confidence  in  this  feudal  privilege 
still  led  them  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  mi^ht 
have  asserted  the  same  right,  which 
those  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of 
being  duly  summoned  by  spKecial  writ, 
and  thus  have  rendered  their  consent 
necessary  to  every  measure  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
different.  The  Establishments  of  St. 
Louis  are  declared  to  be  made  ''par 
grand  conseil  de  sages  hommes  et  de 
bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  consent  given  by  the  barons;  nor 
does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur  in  subsequent 
ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  lonff  continue  safe 
in  their  immunity  from  the  king's  ug^at^Hf 
legislative  power.  In  the  en-  power  of 
suing  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold,  {JJjJJJJ? 
Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though 
in  very  moderate  and  doubtful  terms, 
that  "when  the  king  makes  any  ordi- 
nance specially  for  his  own  domains, 
the  barons  do  not  cease  to  act  in  their 
territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage ; 
but,  when  the  ordmance  is  general,  it 
ought  to  run  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made 
with  good  advice,  and  for  the  common 
benefit."*  In  another  place  he  sa3rs  with 
more  positiveness,  that  "the  king  is 
sovereign  above  all,  and  has  of  right  the 
generel  custody  of  the  realm,  for  which 
cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he 
pleases  for  the  common  good,  and  what 
he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  so  great  but  may  be  drawn 
into  the  king's  court  for  default  of  right 
or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters  that 
affect  the  sovereign."!  These  latter 
words  give  us  a  clew  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  in  OsoMscr 
France.  For  thoug^h  the  barons  •***•• 
would  have  been  httle  influenced  by  the 
authority  of  a  lawyer  like  Beaumanoir, 
they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  the 
coercive  logic  of  a  judicious  tribunal.  Jt 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny  the  obliga- 
tion of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own 
domains,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  their  privileges.  This 
progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  will 
fall  under  the  next  topic  of  inquiry,  and 
is  only  now  hinted  at,  as  the  probable 
means  of  confirming  the  absolute  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  fYench  crown. 


CoutoiMs  de  Beaavoisis,  c.  48.       f  C.  34 
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The  ultimate  eoorce,  howerer,  of  this 
increased  authority,  will  be  found  in  the 
commanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  Arom  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  partienlarly  in  the  annex- 
ation of  the  two  great  fiets  of  Normandy 
and  Toulouse.  Though  the  chitelains 
and  Tavassors  who  had  depended  upon 
those  fiefs  before  th^  reunion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  ordi- 
nance, Mljr  sovereign,  in  respect  of  le- 
gislation, within  their  ierritories,  yet  they 
were  tittle  competent,  and  perh^>s  little 
disposed,  to  offer  any  (^(position  to  the 
royal  edicts ;  and  the  same  relative  su- 
periority of  force,  which  had  given  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet  a  tolera- 
bly effective  control  over  the  vassals  de- 
pmidanton  Paris  and  Orleans,  while  they 
hardly  pretended  to  any  over  Normandy 
and  Toulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis, 
in  his  scrapulous  moderation,  forbore  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  circumstances  of  his  reign ; 
and  his  Establishments  bear  testimony  to 
a  state  of  political  society,  which,  even 
at  the  moment  of  their  promulgation, 
was  passmg  away.  The  next  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked 
crisis,  and  With  little  disturbance,  silently 
demolished  the  feudal  system,  such  as 
had  been  established  in  France  during 
the  dark  confusion  of  the  tenth  century. 
Miilip  the  Fair,  by  help  of -his  lawyers 
and  his  financiers,  found  himself,  at  the 


*  ItiBftlmosttiiiaiiimoaBljagiraedaBongFraDdi 
wiitora,  that  Philip  the  Fair  first  intiodaced  a  rep- 
naentatioQ  of  the  towns  into  bis  national  assembly 
<ii  States  General.  Nevertheless,  the  Chronicles 
of  St  Denis,  and  other  historians  of  rather  a  late 
date,  assert  that  the  deiiutiea  of  towns  were  pres- 
ent at  a  parliament  in  1241,  to  adrise  the  king  what 
aboald  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  Count  of  An- 
ffoul^me's  refusal  of  homage.^  BoulainrilUers,  Hist, 
de  TAncien  Gouvemement  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  20. 
Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  125.  The  latter  pretends  even 
that  ther  may  be  traced  a  oentary  fatther  back : 
on  Toit  dMk  les.^ens  de  bcones  rilles  aasister  auz 
4tat8  de  1145,  ibid,  fint  he  quotes  no  authority 
for  this;  and  his< vague  language  does  not  justify 
us  in  supposing  tlut  any  representation  of  the 
three  estates,  properly  so  unoerstood,  did,  or  in- 
deed coaldy.take  place  in  1145,  while  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  unbroken,  and  very  few  towns 
iud  been  incorporated.  If  it  be  true  that  the  depu- 
ties of  some  royal  towns  were  summoned  to  the 


irliament  of  1241,  the  conclusion  must  not  be  in- 

rred,  that  they  possessed  any  consenting  voice, 

nor  peiikaps  that  tiiey  formed,  strictly  speaking,  an 

integrant  portkm  of  the  assembly.    There ' 


paruan 
lerred. 


to  believe,  that  deputies  from  the  royal  bmghs  of 
Scotland  occasionallj  appeared  at  the  bar  m  par- 
liament kmg  before  they  had  any  deliberative  voice. 
— Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Seottand,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  in  a  very  re- 
spectable book,  Vaissette's  History  of  Languedoc, 
t.  iii^  p.  480,  but  not  pubHehed  in  the  Recueil  des 


beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
real  master  of  his  subjects. 

There  was  however  one  essential  priv- 
ilege which  he  could  not  hope  coDvoeation 
to  overturn  by  force,  the  immu-  gj^^'b'** 
nity  from  taxation  enjoyed  by  Pbiup  ua^ 
his  barons.  This,  it  willbe  re-  f^- 
membered,  embraced  the  whole  extent 
of  their  fiefs,  and  their  toiantry  of  every 
description;  the  kinf  having  no  more 
rid^t  to  impose  a  tallage  upon  the  de- 
mesne towns  of  his  vassals,  than  upon 
themselves.  Thus  his  resources,  in  point 
of  taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own  do- 
mains ;  including  certainly,  under  Philip 
the  Fair,  many  of  the  noblest  cities  in 
France,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
meet  his  increasing  necessities.  We 
have  seen  already  the  expedients  em- 
(doyed  by  this  rapacious  monarch;  a 
shameless  depreciation  of  the  coin,  and, 
what  was  much  more  justifiable,  the 
levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of 
his  vassals  by  their  consent.  Of  these 
measures,  the  first  was  odious,  the  sec- 
ond slow  and  imperfect.  Confiding  in 
his  sovereign  authority,  though  recently, 
yet  almost  completely  established,  and 
uttle  apprehensive  of  the  feudal  i»rinci« 
pies,  already  grown  obsolete  and  dis- 
countenanced, he  was  bold  enough  to 
make  an  extraordinary  innovation  m  the 
French  constitution.  This  was  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  a  repre- 
sentative body,  composed  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  nation.*    They  were  first 

Otdonnances,  not  only  shows  the  existence,  in  one 
instance,  of  a  prwincial  legislative  asseflibly,  but  is 
the  earliest  proof  perhaps  of  the  tiers  6tat  appear- 
ing as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  This  relates  to  the 
aeneschauBs^,  or  county,  of  Beaucaire  in  Langue- 
doc, and  beaiadate  in  1354.  ltpiondee,thBtifthe 
seneschal  shall  think  fit  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
merchandise,  he  shall  summon  some  of  the  pre- 
lates, barons,  knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  chief 
towns,  by  vrhose  advice  he  shall  issue  such  prohi* 
bition,  and  not  recall  it,  when  made,  without  like 
advice.  But  though  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  pro- 
grsssive  importance  of  the  citizens  of  towns,  yel 
this  temporary  and  insulated  ordinance  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  constitutional  right. 
Neither  do  we  find  therein  anv  evidence  of  repie* 
sentation;  it  nther  appeara  that  the  persons  as* 
sisting  in  this  assembly  were  notablm,  selected  by 
the  seneschal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  regular  pro* 
vineial  estates  being  summoned  with  such  full 
powers,  althous^  it  was  very  common  in  the  fiiui^ 
teenth  century  to  ask  their  consent  to  grants  of 
money,  when  the  court  was  unwilling  to  convoke 
the  States  General  Yet  there  is  a  passage  in  a 
book  of  considerable  credit,  the  Orand  Customaiy, 
or  Somme  Rurale  of  BouteiUer,  which  seems  to 


render  general  the  paiticuhr  caseof  the  seneschaue- 
B6e  of  Beaucaire.  BouteiUer  wrote  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  great  courts  sum* 
moned  from  time  to  time  by  the  beillis  and  seoee- 
chaU  were  called  assiies.    Their  usual  fimctum 
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convened  in  1309,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  king's  cause,  in  his  great 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. ;  but  their 
earliest  grant  of  a  subsidy  is  in  1314. 
Thus  the  nobility  surrendered  to  the 
crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial 
independence;  and  having  first  submit- 
ted to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over  their 
tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  suprem- 
acy, now  suffering  their  own  dependants 
to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and  a 
third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  co-ordinate 
with  themselves,  endowed  with  new  fran- 
chises, and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the 
monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  mo- 
tives of  Philip  in  imbodying  the  deputies 
of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the  na- 
tional representation.  He  might,  no  ques- 
tion, have  convoked  a  parliament  of  his 
barons,  and  obtained  a  pecuniary  contri- 
bution, which  they  would  have  levied 
upon  their  burgesses  and  other  tenants. 
But  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of  dimin- 
ishing the  control  of  the  l^rons  over 
their  dependants,  he  had  good  reason  to 
expect  more  Hberal  aid  from  the  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  people,  than 
through  the  concession  of  a  dissatisfied 
aristocracy.  He  must  be  blind  indeed, 
says  Pasquier,  who  does  not  see  that  the 
loturier  was  expressly  sununoned  to  this 
assembly,  contrary  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  France,  for  no  other  reason 
dian  that,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  was 
intended  to  fall  principally  upon  him,  he 
might  engage  himself  so  far  by  promise, 
that  he  (jould  not  afterward  murmur  or 
become  refractory.*  Nor  would  I  deny 
the  influence  of  more  generous  princi- 
ples ;  the  exam]He  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, the  respect  due  to  the  progressive 
civilization  and  opulence  of  the  towns, 

was  to'ttdminister  justice,  especially  b}r  way  of  ap- 
peal, and  perhaps  to  redress  abaaes  of  inferior  offi- 
eers.  But  he  seems  to  give  them  a  more  extended 
■athodty.  En  assise,  he  says,  appell^s  les  sages 
et  seigBeura  du  pais,  peaTent  estre  mises  sus  noa- 
valles  constitatioiis,  et  ordoimances  sur  le.paia et 
deatraitee  aatie  que  seront  grevablea,  et  vn  autrt 
Umpt  notif  et  doivent  etre  publie^s,  afin  que  mil  ne 
lea  pueust  jj^norer,  et  lors  ne  les  peut  ne  doit  ja- 
mais nul  reoarguer.— M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Ixiscnp- 
tions,  t.  xzx.,  p.  606. 

The  taille  was  aaaessed  by  respectable  persons 
chosea  by  tho  advice  of  the  parish  priests  and  oth- 
ers, which  gave  the  people  a  sort  of  share  in  ti^e 
TtpartUitnj  to  use  a  Frencn  term,  of  public  burdena ; 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  wheM  a  tax  is 
levied  on  visible  property .—Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
p.  291.  Beaumanoic,  p.  269.  This  however  con- 
tinued, I  believe^  to  be  the  practice  in  later  times  ; 
1  know  it  is  so  m  the  present  system  of  France  ; 
and  is  perfectly  distinguishable  from  a  popular  con- 
sent to  taxation. 

*  Rocheiehes  de  la  Franoei  1.  ii,  e.  7. 


and  the  application  of  that  ancient  maxim 
of  the  northern  monarchies,  that  who- 
ever w«is  elevated  to  the  perfect  dignity 
of  a  freeman,  acquired  a  claim  to  partici- 
pate in  the  imposition  of  pubhc  tributes. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  con- 
stitution^ rights  of  the  States 
General,  claimed  or  admitted,  ^fe?st«a 
during  forty  years  after  their  Gen«nii  as 
first  convocation.  If  indeed  we  *«'"«»*«». 
could  implicitly  confide  in  an  historian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  asserts  that 
Louis  Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors not  to  levy  any  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  problem 
would  find  its  solution.*  This  ample 
charter  does  not  appear  in  the  French  ar- 
chives ;  and  though  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  on  that  account,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  motives  for  its  destruc- 
tion, cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  au- 
thentic fact.  Nor  can  we  altogether  in- 
fer, perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordi- 
nances, that  the  crown  had  ever  inten- 
tionally divested  itself  of  the  right  to  im- 
pose tallages  on  its  domanial  tenants. 
All  others,  however,  were  certainly  ex- 
empted  from  that  prerogative ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  sentiment, 
that  no  tax  whatever  could  be  levied  with- 
out free  consent  of  the  estates.f  Louis 
Hutin,  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  nobles 
and  burgesses  of  Picardy,  promises  to 
abolish  the  unjust  taxes  (maltotes)  impo- 
sed by  his  father;^  and  in  another  instru- 
ment, called  the  charter  of  Normandy, 
declares  that  he  renounces  for  himself 
and  his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and 
exactions,  except  in  case  of  evident  util- 
ity. §  This  exception  is  doubtless  of  per- 
ilous ambiguity ;  yet,  as  the  charter  was 
Uterally  wrested  m>m  the  king  by  an  in- 
surrectionary league,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel  a^nst 
his  royal  interpretation  of  state-necessi-* 
ty.  His  successor,  Philip  th^  Long,  tried 
the  experiment  of  a  gabelle,  or  excise 
upon  salt.  But  it  produced  so  much  dis- 
content, that  he  was  compelled  to  assem- 
ble the  States  General,  and  to  publish  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  the  impost  was 
not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and  that,  if 

*  Boulainvilliers  (Hist,  de  TAnc.  Gouvemement, 
t  ii.,  p.  128)  refers  for  this  to  Nicholas  Gilles,  a 
chronicler  of  no  great  repute. 

t  Mably  (Observat.  sur  THist.  de  France,  i  t., 
c.  1)  is  positive  against  the  right  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  his  successors  to  impose  taxes.  Montlosier 
(Monarchie  Fran^aise,  t.  i.,  p.  202)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  hcU  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  kings  in  general  did  not  claim  that  prerogative 
absolutely,  whatever  pretexts  they  might  set  up  for 
occasional  stretches  of  power. 

X  Ordonnances  des  Kois,  t.  i.,  p.  566. 

i  Idem,  t.  i.«  p.  (89. 
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a  wiAei^nt  nvply  for  the  existinff  war 
could  be  fottiia  elsewhere,  it  should  in- 
stantly detennine.*  Whether  this  was 
done,  I  do  not  discoTer;  nor  do  I  eon* 
ceive  that  any  of  the  sons  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  inheiiting  much  of  his  rapacity  and 
ambition,  abstained  from  extorting  money 
without  consent.  Philip  of  Valois  renew* 
ed  and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt  by 
his  own  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse 
of  debasing  the  current  coin  been  ever 
earned  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign,  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 
These  exactions,  aggravated  by  the  smart 
of  a  hostile  invasion,  psoduced  a  very  re- 
maikable  concussion  in  the  govenuneni 
of  Fiance. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  an- 
BiMiemGm-  Other  place,  to  the  memorable 
cniariaM  resistance  made  by  the  Estates 
•odisitk  General  or  1366  and  1366  to  the 
royal  authority,  on  account  of  its  insep- 
arable connexiQa  with  the  civil  history 
of  Fiance.t  In  the  present  chi4>ter,  the 
assumpUon  of  political  influence  by  those 
assemblies  deserves  particular  notice. 
Not  that  they  pretended  to  restore  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  northern  na^ 
tions,  still  flourishing  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, the  participation  of  legislative  pow- 
er with  the  crown.  Five,  hundred  years 
of  anarchy  and  ignorance  had  swept  away 
all  remembrance  of  those  general  diets, 
in  which  the  cs^talaries  of  the  Cailovin- 
gian  dynasty  had  been  establiahed  by 
common  consent  Charlemagne  himself 
was  hardly  Imowa  to  the  French  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  except  as  the  hero 
of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad.  The 
Statea  General  remonstrated,  indeed, 
against  abuses,  and  especially  the  most 
flagrant  of  all,  the  adulteration  of  money ; 
but  the  ordinance  granting  redress  ema- 
nated altogether  from  the  king,  and  with- 
out the  least  reference  to  their  consent, 
which  sometimes  appears  to  be  studiously 
omitted.;t  But  the  privilege  upon  which 
the  states  under  John  solely  relied  for 


*  *  Ordoonances  des  Scms,  L  t.j  p.  679. 

t  Chap.  i.f  p.  42. 

t  TbejiroeeediDg*  Of  Ststet  O^nsral  hi/Ad  «iider 
IPhilip  ly.  and  faia  mma  hava  left  no  tiace  in  tba 
Fiench  atatute-boolL  TWo  ocduiancea  aloM,  out 
of  aoiDO  luuidxiad  eaactod  by  PMip  of  Valoia,  ap- 
pear to  hvre  been  foundod  upon  their  luggeationa. 
-  It  ia  abaoiotelf  cettaia  that  the  States  Oeaerai 
of  Prance  htA  tf(no  petiod,  and  m  no  inatance,  a 
coK»idinatoJesi8latl*«:aathoriiy  with  tihe  orowa, 
or  even  a  coDMntiiig  voice.  Mablj,  Boalainiril. 
fiera,  and  Montloaier,  are  aa  decisive  on  this  sub- 
ject as  the  moat  comtlj  writera  of  that  coontay. 
It  follows  at  a  jvat  eonaeqiienoe,  that  Fiance  never 
posaeawd  •  ftee  ecntitatton;  nor  had  the  monar- 
chv  any  linutatioBa  m  reapect  (rf  enacting  lann, 
aavnthoas  which,  naltt^anisn  of  PhiUp  the  f^, 
fthe  feudal  prineiptoa  had 


securing  the  redHMs  of  grievances,  was 
that  of  granting  money,  and  of  regulating 
its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
for  convenience  it  maybe  devolved  upon 
the  executive  government,  appears  to  be 
incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the 
light  of  taxation  resides.  That,  accord- 
ingly, which  met  in  1366  nominated  a 
eommittee«  chosen  out  of  the  three  or- 
ders, which  was  to  sit  after  their  aepara^ 
tion,  and  which  the  king  bound  himself 
to  consult,  not  only  as  to  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  his  administration,  but 
upon  every  proposition  of  peace  or  armi- 
stice with  Bngland.  Deputies  were  de- 
rched  into  each  district,  to  superintend 
collection,  and  receive  the  produce 
of  the  subsidy  gisanted  by  the  sutes.* 
These  assumptions  of  power  would  not 
long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the 
sole  authority  of  legislation  in  the  king, 
and  might  perhaps  be  censured  as  usurpa- 
tion, if  the  peculiar  emergency  in  which. 
France  was  then  placed  did  not  furnish 
their  defence.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Idngdom  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dan- 
ger and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  malver- 
sation of  its  government  as  by  the  ar- 
mies of  £dw«^  III.,  who  shall  deny  to 
its  representatives  the  rights  of  ultimate 
sovereignty,  and  of  suspending  at  least 
the  royal  prerogatives,  by  the  abuse  of 
which  they  were  falling  into  destnu> 
tk)n?t  I  confess  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficuit,  or  perhaps  impracticable,  with 
such  information  as  we  possess,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
States  General^  in  their  several  meetings 
before  and  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Arbitrary  power  prevailed;  and  its  op- 
ponents became,  of  course,  the  theme  of 
obloquy  with  modern  historians.  Frois- 
sart,  however,  does  not  seem  to  impute 
any  fault  to  these  famous  assemblies  of 
the  States  General ;  and  still  leas  a  more 
contemporary  histodan,  the  anonymous 
continuator  of  Nangis.  Their  notices, 
however,  are  very  slight;  and  our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history 
of  France,  if  I  may  employ  the  expres-. 
sion,  must  be  collected  from  the  royal 
ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions, 
or  from  unpublished  accounts  of  their 

•  Ord0nnanceadeaEoia,tiii^p.2i,aiidpr6fiae«^ 
pk  43»  Thia  pre&ee  bjr  M.  S^couaae,  the  editor 
^ea  a  very  clear  view  of  the  general'  and  provinT 
ciaT  ssanmbliet  held  in  the  reign  of  John. .  Boulain* 
viliiers,  Hist  de  PAnc.  Oouvenement  de  Fzanee* 
t.  ii.,  or  VUlaveC,  t.  ix.,  may  be  peiuaed  with  advan» 
tage. 

i  The  «eeond  continuator  of  Nangis  tai  Ahe  SpU 
oilpginm  dweUe  on  the  heav^  taxes,  dimination  of 
BUnay^ aadfuieral omnaaaiveaaaa of  ,  ■--"—* 
in  thia  age,  t  iii.,  p.  108. 
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tnasactions.  Some  of  these,  which  are 
quoted  by  the  later  French  faistoriana,  are 
of  course  inaccessible  to  a  writer  in  this 
countiy.  But  a  mannsctipt  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  early  proceed- 
ings of  that  assembly  which  met  in  Octo- 
ber, 1366,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  by  no  means  leads  to  an  unft^ 
Yourable  estimate  of  its  intentions.^  The 
tone  of  their  representations  to  the  Duke 
of  Nonnandj^  (Charles  Y.,  not  then  call- 
ed dauphin)  is  full  of  loyi^  respect^  theur 
complaints  of  bad  administration,  though 
bold  and  pointed,  not  outraff eons ;  their 
offer*  of  subsidy  liberal.  lUie  necessity 
of  restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  repre- 
sented, as  the  grand  condition  upon  which 
they  consented  to  tax  the  peoi^e,  who 
had  been  lon^  defirauded  by  the  base 
money  of  Phihp  the  Fair  and  his  suooes- 
sors.t 

♦  Cotton  MSS.  Titua,  u  xiL,  foL  68-74.  This 
manuscript  it  noticed, -u  an  important  docnment, 
iii  the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Ordonnancee, 
p.  4S,  by  M.  SteoiMse,  who  had  found  it  mention- 
ed in  the  Bibliotb^ue  Hiatoiique  of  Le  Long,  No. 
U>243.  No  French  antiquary  appears,  ^t  least  be- 
fore that  time,  to  have  seen  it ;  but  Boulainyilliers 
conjectured  that  it  related  to  the  assembly  of  states 
in  rebruary»  1356  (1357),  and  M.  Sdcousae  euppo- 
sed  it  nther  to  be  the  original  jonmal  of  the  pie- 
ceding  meeting  in  October,  1356*  from  whicn  & 
copy,  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  Dupuy,  and 
mbuentlv  referred  to  by  S^cousse  himself  in  his 
pretacej  nad  been  taken.  M.  S^ousae  was  per- 
MCtly  nght  in  euppoaing  the  mannachpt  in  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  the  pnxH^ings  of  October,  and  not 
of  February ;  but  it  is  not  an  original  instrument 
It  forms  part  of  a  small  volume  written  on  vellum, 
and  containing  several  other  treatises.  '  It  seems, 
howe? er,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  fte  be  another  eopv 
of  the  account  which  Dupuy  poeaesaed,  and  which 
66cousae  so  often  quotes,  under  the  name  <^  Pro- 
e&a-verbaL 

t  Et  estoit  et  eat  Tentente  de  ceulz  qui  a  la  ditte 
<RmvocataoB  eatoient  que  quekonque  ottroy  ou  ayde 

Si'ila  fetiasent,  ils  ensient  bonne  monnoye  et  eata* 
6  aelon  Fadvis  de%  troie  esUta«*-et  que  lee  cbar^^ 
ties  et  lettres  faites  pour  lea  reformations  dn  roy- 
aume  par  le  roy  Philippe  le  bel,  et  toutes  cellea 
qui  furent  foitea  par  le  roy  notre  seigneur  qui  eat  a 
f  rtoent  fussent  confirmees  enterindea  tenues  et 
0ardtos  de  point  en  point ;  ettootes  lea  aides  quel- 
eonqoee  qui  faites  aoient  fiiasent  recues  et  distri- 
botes  par  ceulx  qui  soieot  a  ce  commis  par  les  trois 
estate,  et  autorisees  par  M.  le  Ddc  et  sur  certaines 
autrfe^  conditions  et  modifications  justes  et  raisson- 
aUes  et  prauffltables  et  semble  que  ceste  aide  enst 
4(6  moult  )gquit  et  moulc  prouflitabie,  et  U^p  plva 
aue  aides  de  fait  de  monnoye.  Car  elle  se  feroit 
ae  volont4  du  peuple  et  consentement  commun 
selon  Dieu  et  eelon  coascieiice :  Et  le  prouffift  que 
on  prent  et  wait  on  prendre  sur  le  fait  de  la  moo^ 
neye  duqosi  km  veolt  fairs  le  ftit  de  la  guerre^  et 
ee  Boit  4.  la  dsstroctioiret  a  estA  au  tempa  pes86  do 
my  et  du  Toyaume  et  dee  subiets ;  Et  si  se  destruit 
le  Ulkm  taut  par  ffantuma  et  blanchiscomme  autre- 
meint,  ne  le  nit  ne  peust  durer  longuement  qu'il  ne 
«iMme  4  destruction  si  en  oontmue  longnement; 
fit  si  eet  tout  certain  que  les  gens  d*ai«Mn  ne 
«Mddroiftnt  estve  eontens  de  lean  gaigis  par  foiblia 
monnoye,  dec. 


But  whatever  opportunity  might  now 
be  afforded  for  estahUshing  a  just  Thmi^ss 
and  free  constitution  in  Prance  •<  ftria* 
was  entirely  lost.  [A.  D.  1357.]  Charles, 
inexperienced  and  sunrounded  l^  evil 
counsellors,  thought  the  States  Oeneral 
inclined  to  encroach  upon  his  rights,  of 
whid),  in  thebest  part  of  his  hfe^  he  was 
always  abundantly  careftd.  He  diismiss- 
ed  therefore  <he  assembly,  and  had  re* 
course  to  tl^  easy  but  ruinous  expecyent 
of  debasing  the  coin.  This  led  to  sedi^ 
tions  at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority  and 
eren  his  life  were  endaogered.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1367,  three  months  after  the  last 
meeting  had  been  dissolred,  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  the  states  again,  and 
to  enact  an  ordinance  conformaUe  to  the 
petitions  tendered  by  the  former  assem- 
Dly.*  This  contained  many  exceUent 
provisions,  both  for  tiie  redress  of  abases, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
a^inst  Bdward ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con* 
ceive,  that  men  who  advised  measures  so 
conducive  to  the  public  weal^  could  haive' 
been  the  blind  imstruments  of  the  King 
of  Navarre.^  But  this,  as  I  have  already 
obsetired,  iS'  a  Jiroblem  in  history  that 
we  cannot  hope  w^  resolve.  It  ^ippeun, 
however,  that  m  a  few  weeks  after  the 
promlilgatitAi  of  this  oidinanoe,  the  pl^o^ 
ceedings  of  the  refovmerB  fell  into  di»> 
credit,  and  their  commission' of  fhirt3^4six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  sub- 
sidy, the  redress  of  gi^evan^es,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  admiihstiwaon  of  govern* 
ment,  had  been  introited)  beeame  unpop- 
ular. The  subsidy  produced  much  less 
than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect; 
briedy,  the  nsilal  consequence  of  demo^ 
oratieal  emotions  m  a  monarchy  took 
place,  t^sappointed  by  the  lailure  of 
hop^  unreasonably  entertained,  and  im^ 
providently  encouraged,  and  disgusted  by 
the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues, 
the  nation,  especially  its  privileged  class- 
es, who  seem  to  have 'Concurred  in  the 
onsmal  proceediii^  of  ithe  States  Gm^ 
erai,  attached  themselves  to  the  party  of 
Charles,  and  enabled  him  to  i^uell  oppo- 
sition by  force.t  Marcel,  provoat  of  the 
traders,  a  muni^ipal'^magistrate  of  Paris! 
detected  in  the  overt  execution  (^  a  trai-i 
torous  conspiracy  with  the  Kin^  of  Na- 
varre, was  put  to  death  hy  a  private  hand. 
Whatever  there  had  been  of  real  palrioU 
ism  in  the  States  General,  artfully  con* 
fouhd^^Ji  according  to  the  prautice  of 


P«?? 


*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  L  iii.,  p.  iiL 
t  Di800«di4aiolA,  illi  trea  status  ah  i 

positb  oaaaaverunt.    £z  tuBcenim.rai. 

nMle  ifC)  dfcc.h^Ck>ntiinalor  OoL  die  NangisitalBpif 

cil«gio,  t.  iii.,  p.  lift. 
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votnrts,  \nth  these  schemes  of  disaffected 
men,  sheared  in  the  common  obloquy; 
whatever  substantial  Teforms  had  been 
projected,  the  government  threw  aside  as 
seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  reffentf  foimd  in  the 
States  General  assembled  at  Paris  in 
1359,  a  veiy  differ^it  dispositioQ  from 
that  which  their  predecessors  had  di»> 
played,  and  publicly  restored  all  comMel- 
lors  whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had 
been  compelled  to  discaid.  Thus  the 
monarchy  resettled  itself  on  its  ancient 
basis  ;  or,  more  properly,  acquired  iddi* 
tional  stability.* 

Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Bre« 
i>x«.i».^&™>  and  Charles  V.  imposed 
posed  by  taxcs  withont  consent  of  the 
gj^w^  States  General.t  The  latter  ith 
"**™"  •  deed  haitfly  ever  convoked  that 
asse^Uy.  [A.  D.  1380.]  Upon  his  death 
Bemediai  ^^®  Contention  between  the 
ordintnee  of  cTown  and  representative  body 
**"**•  ^  was  renewed,  and  in  the  ftrst 
meeting  held  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.  the  govermnent  was  cem« 
|>el}ed  to  reroke  all  taxe^  illegally  im- 
posed smce  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  This 
is  the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps^ 
in  the  history  of  French  legislation.  "  We 
will,  ordain,  and  grant,^  sa^s  the  king, 
"  that  the  aid^,  subsidies,  and  impositions, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  Imposed, 
that  have  had  course  in  the  realm  since 
the  reign  of  our  predecessor  Philip  the 
Fair,  shall  be  repealed  aind  abolisbed; 
and  we.  will  and  decree,  that  by  the  coarse 
which  the  said  impositions  hare  had,  we 
or  out  successors  shall  not  hate  acqmred 
any  light,  nor  shall  any  prejudice  be 
wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privi- 
le^es  and  liberties,  which  shall  be  re- 
estabUshed  in  as  full  a  manner  as  they 
enjoyed  them  in  the  reigri  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  or  at  any  time  Since ;  and  we  wiH 
$uid!  decree,  that  if  any  thiteg  has  been 
done  contrary  to  them  since  that  time 
to,thep^8e5t  hcfixty  fieither  we  nor  ont 
^ucces^rs  shall  take-  any  advantage 
therefWim.*^  If  circumstances  had  tum* 


I,  in  bis  Hittorr  of  Ghariea  the 
i  his  wsftcs  to  the  khiid  volume 


-   ♦  A  ^9tf  fiiU 
riven*  Iff  S#coune, 

Bed,  p.  107,  and  in  his  pieftce  to  the  khiid  volume 
of  the  Ordoim.  dee  Rolt.  The  teeder  mvet  meke 
tllowance  fdr  th^ssfltl  paartiellliee  ef  a  Fieocb  hioK 
toriaii,ivlienan  effpoaittDnrtothateigiinigimade 
Is  his  snbiect  A  conlMMry  Use  it  raaBifiBBtedhnr 
BoQlainvillietv  tti^  ICably,  whom,  however,  it  ii 
well  worth  while  to  hear. 

t  MaMy,  l.v.,c.  S»noCe6: 
'  t  Oidomumces  dee  Roia,.t.  vi,  p.  564^.   The 
tndfaiiiiee  k  hNig,  ^oyrtaimnf  tfi^qoenl  wipetftimi^ 


ed  out  fibvt>iinibly  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
this  ordinance  nug^t  have  been  ^e  basis 
of  a  free  constitution,  in  reject  at  least 
of  immunity  from  arbitral^  taxation. 
Bat  the  coercive  measures  of  the  court 
and  tumultuous  spirit  of  the  Parisians 
produced  an  open  <}uarrel,  in  which  the 
popular  party  met  with  a  decisive  failure. 
It  seems  indeed  impossible,  that  a 
number  of  deputies,  elected  merely  for 
the  purpose  oi  granting  money,  can  pos* 
seas  that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the 
eyes  of  their  constituents  with  that 
awfnlnesa  of  station,  which  is  required 
to  withstand  the  royal  authority.  The 
States  General  had  no  right  of  redressing 
abuses,  except  by  petition ;  no  share  in 
the  exercise  of  soverei^ty,  which  is 
iasepsrable  from  the  legislative  power. 
Hence,  even  in  their  proper  department 
of  imposing  taxes,  they  were  supposed 
incapable  of  binding  their  constituents 
without  their  specific  assent.  Whether 
it  were  the  timidity  of  the  deputies,  or 
false  notions  of  fireedom,  which  produced 
this  doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repug;nant 
to  the  stability  and  dignity  of  a  represent- 
ative  assembly.  Nor  was  it  less  ruin-s 
ous  in  practice  than  mistaken  in  theory. 
For  as  the  necessary  subsidies,  after  be* 
ing  provisionally  granted  by  the  states, 
were  dften  rejected  by  their  electors,  the 
king  found  a  reasonable  pretence  for  dis< 
pensing  vrith  the  concurrence  of  his  sub- 
jects when  he  levied  contributions  upon 
them. 

The  States  General  were  convoked  but 
rarely  under  Charles  VI.  and  p^^^  g«qm1 
YII.,  both  H)f  whom  levied  aedsr  OuriM 
money  without  their  concur-  ^^' 
rence.  Yet  there  are  remarkable  testi- 
monies under  the  latter  of  these  princeS| 
that  the  sanction  of  national  representi^ 
tives  was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite 
to  any  ordinance  imposing  a  general  tax, 
however  the  emergency  of  circumstances 
might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure. 
Thus  Charles  YII.,  in  1436,  declares  that 
he  has,  set  up  sgain  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  iy  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates.^  And  in  the  important 
edict  estabiishiog  the  con^ifLnies  of  qr- 
dottiBiice,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral assembled  At  Orleans,  the  forty-first 
seotaon. appears  t4»  bear  a  necessary  con* 
iltraction^  that  no  tallaffe  could  lawfully 
be  inlposod  without  such  consent,  f  It  is 
msincained  indeed  by  some  writers,  that 


f  Qidanaaaces  dee  Rois,  t.  xiiL,  p.  211. 

t  Jbidj  p.  312.    Boulainvilliera  mentions  other 


vRunmioB  H  n»7,  cofKuan^  neqaeni  lepennaM^  r  JDia^  p.  dvz.  isouiainviuien  menuons  outer 
and  a  neat  redmidaiioeef  woidi,  inteiidsd  to  give  I  Instaocea,  where  the  statee  gxanted  mooe^  dariof 
more  foice,  or  at  least  sofcoMlty^    '  •        this  reign,  tiii,  p.  70. 
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the  perpetual  taille  established  about  the 
same  time  was  actually  granted  by  these 
states  of  1439,  though  it  does  not  so  ap- 
pear upon  the  fbce  of  any  ordinance.* 
And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the 
real  and  recognised  constitution  of  that 
age. 

But  the  craftv  advisers  of  courts  in  the 
Pro^vdai  fifteenth  century,  enlightened  by 
"••^  experience  of  past  dangers,  were 
averse  to  encountering  these  great  polit- 
ical masses,  from  which  there  were,  even 
in  peaceful  times,  some  disquieting  inter- 
ferences, some  testimonies  of  public  spirit 
and  recollections  of  liberty  to  apprehend. 
Hie  kings  of  France,  indeed,  had  a  re- 
source, which  generally  enabled  them  to 
avoid  a  convocation  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, without  violatin|r  the.  national  fran- 
chises. From  provincial  assemblies,  com- 
posed of  the  tnree  orders,  they  usually 
obtained  more  money  than  they  could 
have  extracted  from  the  common  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  heard  less 
of  remonstrance  and  demand.!  Langue- 
doc  in  particular  had  her  own  assembly 
of  states,  and  was  rarely  called  upon  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  body,  or 
representatives  of  what  was  called  the 
Languedoil.  But  Auvergne,  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  lat- 
ter division,  had  frequent  convocations  of 
their  respective  estates,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  States  General ;  intervals, 
which  by  this  means  were  protracted  far 
beyond  that  duration  to  which  the  exi- 
ffences  of  the  crown  would  otherwise 
nave  confined  them.^  This  was  one  of 
the  essential  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  France  and  England,  and 
arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of  the 
former  monarchy,  the  distraction  and 
want  of  unity  consequent  upon  the  de- 
cline of  Charlemagne's  family,  which 
separated  the  different  provinces  in  re« 
spect  of  their  interests  and  domestic  gov- 
ernment from  each  other. 
But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether 

S  general  or  provincial  states,  now  ceas- 
to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  The 
lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts 
to  restrain  arbitrarjr  power:  in  their  ha^ 
tred  of  feudal  principles,  especially  those 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous 
sentiment  of  freedom  was  pros<»ibed;  or 
if  they  admitted  that  absolute  prerogative 
might  require  some  checks,  it  wa«  such 
only  as  themselves,  not  the  national  rep- 
resentatives, should   impose.     Charles 


*  Br6qaignT,  prihcB  an  troizitoie  tome  dei  Or- 
doonancet.— BouhdnviUiera,  t  iii,  p.  lOS. 
t  ViUaret,  t.  id.,  p.  270. 
t  Ordonna&CM  dei  Roii,  t  UL,  prtbce. 


Vn.  levied  money  by  his  own  authority. 

Louis  XI.  carried  this  encroach-  TazMar 
ment  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex-  ^^'^  ^ 
action.  It  was  the  boast  of  courtiers, 
that  he  first  released  the  kings  of  France 
from  dependance  (hors  de  page) ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  effectuaDy  demol- 
ished those  barriers,  which,  however  im- 
perfect and  ill-placed,  had  imposed  some 
impediment  to  the  establishment  of  des- 
potism.* 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however, 
thodgh  borne  with  patience,  did  not  pass 
for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  they 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  an- 
cient privileges,  which  they  might  see 
with  mortification  well  preserved  in  Eng- 
land. ''There  is  no  monarch  or  lora 
upon  earth  (says  Philip  de  Comines,  him- 
self bred  in  courts),  who  can  raise  a  far- 
thing upon  his  subjects,  beyond  his  own 
domains,  without  their  free  concession, 
except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It 
may  be  objected  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  not  be  time  to  assemble  them,  and 
that  war  will  bear  no  delay ;  but  I  reply  (he 
proceeds),  Uiat  such  haste  ought  not  to 
oe  made,  and  there  will  be  time  enough ; 
and  I  tell  you  that  princes  are  more  pow- 
erful, and  more  dreaded  by  their  enemies, 
when  they  undertake  any  thing  vrith  the 
consent  of  tiieir  sultiects."t 
V  The  States  General  met  but  twice  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  and  sttf«««if- 
on  neither  occasion  for  the  pur-  [^•L'^?*'* 
pose  of  mnting  money.  9ut "  ^' 
an  assembly  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
YIIL,  the  Stotes  of  Tours,  in  1484,  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  marks 
the  last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  by 
its  legal  representatives  for  immunity 
from  arbitrary  taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  re- 
gency upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
VlIL,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  de  Beaiyeu, 
whom  the  late  king  had  appointed  by  tes- 
tament, and  the  princes  or  the  blood,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII.  The  lat- 
ter combined  to  demand  a  convocation 

*  Th6  pre&ce  to  the  sixteenth  Toliime  of  Oidon- 
naacee,  before  qootad,  displays  a  lamenUbie  pic- 
ture of  the  internal  situation  of  France  in  conee- 
quence  ctf  ezcessiTe  taxation,  and  other  abuses. 
These  evilB,  in  a  lessagpT«v«tod  degree,  ccmtinued 
eiver  since  to  rstari  the  WBprorenient,  and  diminish 
the  intrinsic  prosperity,  or  a  country  so  eztraordi- 
nariij  endowed  with  natural  advantages.  Philip 
de  Conines  was  foteibly  stnick  with  the  different 
situation  of  England  and  the  Netherlands.  And 
Sir  John  Forteacue  has  «  renurkabliB  passage  on 
the  poiterty  and-serritude  of  the  French  commons, 
contrasted  with  fingUsh  iieemen.— DiflEsreoce  of 
liimted  and  aheoloie  moparehy,  p.  17. 

t  MtoL  de  CominM,  L  iv^  c  19. 
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oftSie  States  Genenit  which  accoxdingly 
took  phice.  The  king's  miiKNity  and  the 
factions  at  court  seemed  no  unfavourable 
omens  for  liberty.  But  a  scheme  was 
artfully  contrived,  which  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were 
eh^ed  in  six  nations,  who  debated  in 
separate  chambers,  and  consulted  each 
other  only  upon  the  result  of  their  re- 
spective deliberations.  It  was  easy  for 
the  court  to  foment  the  jealousies  natural 
to  such  a  partition.  Two  nations,  the 
Norman  and  Burgundian,  asserted  that 
the  right  of  providing  for  the  regency  de- 
volved, in  the  king's  minority,  upon  the 
States  General;  a  claim  of  great  bold- 
ness, and  ceitaioly  not  much  founded 
upon  precedents.  In  virtue  of  this,  they 
proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  of  certain  deputies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  six  nations  who  composed 
the  states.  But  the  other  four,  those  of 
Paris,  Aqvitaine,  Languedoc,  and  Lan- 
guedoil  (which  last  compris^  the  cen- 
tral provinces),  rejected  this  plan,  from 
which  the  two  former  ultimately  desisted, 
and  tha  choice  of  counsellors  was  left  to 
th^  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit 
was  displayed  upon  the  subject  of  public 
reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  XL 
had  been  so  unbounded,  that  all  ranks 
agreed  in  calling  for  redress,  and  the  new 
governors  were  desirous,  at  least  by  pun- 
ishing his  favourites,  to  show  their  incli- 
nation towards  a  change  of  system. 
They  were  very  far,  however,  from  ap- 
proving the  propositions  of  the  States 
General.  These  went  to  points  which 
no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though 
there  is  seldom  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dressing public  abuses ;  the  profuse  ez- 
Eense  of  the  royal  household,  the  num- 
er  of  pensions  and  improvident  grants, 
the  excessive  establishment  of  troops. 
The  states  explicitly  demanded  that  the 
taille  and  all  other  arbitrary  imposts 
should  he  abolished ;  and  that  from 
thenceforward,  "  according  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  Prance,"  no  tax  should  be  lev- 
ied in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  the  states.  It  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty, and  through  the  skilful  management 
of  the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  payable  in  the  time 
of  Charles  YIL,  with  the  addition  of  one 
fourth,  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his  ac- 
cession. This  subsidy  they  declare  to  be 
granted  "  by  way  of  gih  and  concession, 
and  not  otherwise,  and  so  as  no  one 
shoidd  from  thenceforward  call  it  a  tax, 
imt  a  gift  and  concession.^    And  this 


was  only  to  be  in  force  for  two  yeani 
alter  which  they  stipulated  that  another 
meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it  was 
little  l&ely  that  the  government  would 
encounter  such  a  risk ;  and  the  princes, 
whose  factions  views  the  states  had  by 
no  means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to 
uigo  9gam  their  convocation.  No  as- 
sembly  in  -the  annals  of  France  seems, 
notwithstanding  some  party  selfishness 
arising  out  of  the  division  into  nations,  to 
have  conducted  itself  with  so  much  puh- 
lic  spirit  and  moderation;  nor  had  that 
country  perhaps  ever  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  estabhshing  a  legitimate  constitution.* 
V.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  has  under* 
gone  changes  in  France  and  in  tuntmAwm 
thead|acemcountries,stiUmoro  fJ^J-^S 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  wiiyot 
legislative  power;  and  passed  FnuM. 
through  three  very  distinct  stages,  as  the 
popular,  aristocratic,  or  r^|;al  influence 
wedominated  in  the  political  system. 
The  Franks,  Lombards,  and  oiigtea) 
Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  actiania  o€ 
jealous  of  judicial  authority,  J*^"**"**^- 
and  averse  to  surrendering  what  con- 
cerned eveiy  man's  private  right,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  neighbours  and  his 
equals.  Every  ten  families  are  supposed 
to  have  had  a  magistrate  of  their  own 
election :  the  tithing-man  of  England,  the 
decanus  of  France  imdLombardy.t  Next 
in  order  was  the  centenarius  or  hundred- 
ary,  whose  name  expresses  the  extent 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  who,  like  the  de- 
canus,  was  chosen  by  those  subject  to 
it.}  But  the  authori^  of  these  petty 
magistrates  was  graduaUy  confined  to  the 
less  important  subjects  of  legal  inqi^ry. 
No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
could  be  empleaded  for  his  life,  or  liberty, 
or  lands,  or  servants,  in  the  hundred 
court.^    In  such  weighty  matters,  or  by 

*  I  am  aItO||[ether  indebted  to  Oamier  for  thtt 
proceedings  oftbe  States  of  Tours.  His  account, 
Hist,  de  rrance,  t  zriii.,  p.  154-348,  is  extremelv 
copious,  and  derived  from  a  manuscript  journal 
Comines  alludes  to  them  sometimes,  but  with  little 
particularity. 

t  The  decanos  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the 
ninth  age  as  the  lowest  species  of  judge,  immedi- 
ately under  the  centenanus.  The  latter  is  com- 
pared  to  the  plebanus,  or  priest  of  a  church,  where 
baptism  was  peifonoed,  and  the  former  to  an  in* 
fenor  presbyter. — Da  Cange,  t.  Decanus;  and 
ICuratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert,  z. 

t  It  is  evident  from  the  Capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, Baluze,  t  L,  p.  426  and  466,  that  the  cen- 
tenarii  were  elected  by  the  people ;  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  freeholders. 

§  Ut  nuUus  homo  in  pladtocentenarii  neque  ad 
mortem,  neque  ad  libertatem  suam  amittendam,  aut 
ad  res  reddendas  vel  mancipia  ju^cetur.  Sed  ista 
aut  in  pr»senti4  comitis  yoI  mtssorum  nostrorum 
jodioentUL— Capit,  A.  D.  812.    Balux.,  p.  497. 
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way  of  appeal  tnm  the  lower  jurisdic- 
tions, the  count  of  the  district  was  judge. 
He  indeed  was  appointed  by  the  sorer- 
eign ;  but  his  power  was  checked  by  as- 
sessors, called  Scabini,  who  held  their 
office  by  the  election,  or  at  least  the  con- 
currence, of  the  people.*  These  Scabini 
may  be  considered,  as  a  sort  of  jury, 
though  bearin|[  a  closer  analogy  to  the 
indices  Selecti,  who  sat  with  the  pretor 
in  the  tribunals  of  Rome.  An  ultimate  ap- 
peal seems  to  have  lain  to  the  count  pal- 
atine, an  officer  of  the  royal  household ; 
and  sometimes  causes  were  decided  by 
the  sovereign  himself.t  Such  was  the 
original  model  of  judicature ;  but  as  com- 
plaints of  injustice  and  neglect  were  fre^ 
quently  made  against  the  counts,  Charle- 
magne, desirous  on  every  account  to 
control  them,  appointed  special  judges, 
called  Missi  Regii,  who  held  assizes  from 
place  to  place,  inquired  into  abuses  and 
maleadmmistration  of  justice,  enforced 
its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges 
from  their  offices  for  misconduct.  $ 

This  judicial  S3rstem  was  gradually  su- 
perseded l^  one  founded  upon  totally  op- 
posite principles,  those  of  feudal  privi- 
TMTiuMtai  lege.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
jorMicUon.  the  progress  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. In  many  early  charters  of  the 
French  kings,  beginnmg  with  one  of 
Da^obert  I.,  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in 
their  grants  of  land  an  immunity  from  the 

*  BaluzU  Capitularia,  p.  466.  Muratori,  Dissert. 
10.  Da  Cangfe,  v.  Scaabim.  These  Scabini  may  be 
traced  by  the  light  of  charters  down  to  the  eleventh 
centaiT.^RecaeildeB  Historiens,  t  vi.,pr6fiBice.  p. 
Id6;  There  is,  in  particular,  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  existence  in  018,  in  a  record  which  I  nave  al- 
ready had  occasioa  to  quote.— Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Langnedoc,  t.  it.  Appendix,  p.  56.  Dn  Ganse, 
Balnze,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  confounded  tbe 
Scabini  with  the  Rachimburirii,  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  oldest  laws.  But  M.  Guizoi  has  proved  the 
latter  were  landowners,  acting  in  tne  county 
courts  as  judges  under  the  presioency  of  the  count, 
but  wholly  independent  oi  him.  llie  Scabini  in 
Charlemagne's  age  superseded  them. — Essai  sur 
PHiBtoire  de  France,  p.  259, 272. 

t  Da  Cange,  Dissertation  14,  sur  Joinville ;  and 
Glossary,  v.  Comites  Palatini :  M^m.  de  PAcad. 
des  Inscript,  t  xxx.,  p.  590.  Louis  the  Debonair 
gave  one  day  in  every  week  for  hearing  causes; 
but  his  suMects  were  required  not  to  have  recourse 
to  him,  unless  where  the  Missi  or  the  counts  had 
not  done  justice.— Baluze,  t.  L,  p,  666.  Charles 
the  Bald  ei^renlj  reserves  an  appeal  to  himself 
firom  the  inferior  tribunals.— Gapic.  869,  t.  ii.,  p.  215. 
In  his  reign,  there  was  at  least  a  clami  to  sover- 
eignty preserved, 

t  For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missi  Regii,  besides 
the  Capitularies  themselves^  see  Muratori's  eighth 
Dissertation.  They  went  their  circuits  four  tunes 
a  year.— Capitul.,  A.  D.  812.  A.  D.  823.  A  ves- 
tige of  this  mstitation  long  continued  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Auvergne,  under  the  name  of  Grands  Jours 
d'Auvergne ;  which  Louis  XI.  revived  in  1479.— 
Gamier,  Hiat.  de  France,  t  xviiL,  p.  458. 


entrance  of  the  ordinary  judges,  either  to 
hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  ac- 
cruing to  the  king  and  to  themselves. 
These  charters  indeed  relate  to  church 
lands,  which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law 
of  Charlemagne,  universally  possessed 
an  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction. 
A  precedent,  however,  in  Marculfus,  leads 
us  to  infer  a  similar  immunity  to  have 
been  usually  in  gifts  to  private  persons.* 
TI^Be  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary 
tenants  of  the  crovm  are  attested  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  the  capitularies.  And  a 
cluurter  of  Louis  I.  to  a  private  individual 
contains  a  full  and  exclusive  concession 
of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the 
appellant  control  of  the  royal  tribunals.f 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an  exemption 
from  the  regular  judiciad  authorities  im- 
plied or  naturally  led  to  a  right  of  admin- 
istering justice  m  their  place.  But  this 
could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the 
tributaries  or  villeins  who  cultivated  thehr 
master's  soil,  or,  at  most,  to  free  persons 
without  property,  resident  in  the  terri- 
tory. To  determine  their  quarrels,  or 
chastise  their  offences,  was  no  very  illus- 
trious privilege.  An  allodial  freeholder 
could  own  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
king.  It  was  the  general  prevalence  of 
sub-infeudation  which  gave  inmortance  to 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  nobility. 
For  now  the  military  tenants,  instead  of 
repairing  to  .the  county-court,  sought 
justice  in  that  of  their  immediate  lord; 
or  rather  the  count  himself,  become  the 
suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his 
district,  altered  the  form  of  his  tribunal 
upon  the  feudal  model.{  A  system  of 
procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  spread  universally  over  France'  and 


*  Marculfi  Formula,  1.  i.,  c.  17. 

t  Et  nullus  comes,  nee  vicarius,  nee  juniores 
eorum,  nee  ullus  judex  publicus  illorum  homines, 
qui  super  illorum  aprisione  halMtant,  aut  in  illorum 
proprio,  distrinffsre  nee  judicare  pnaaumant ;  sed 
Johannes  et  filii  sui,  et  posteritas  illorum,  ilU  eoe 
iudicent  et  distringant.  £t  quicquid  per  legem 
radicavi^int,  stabilis  permaneat  Et  si  extra  legem 
iecerint,  per  legem  emendent — ^Baluzii  Capitularia, 
t.  ii.,  p.  1405. 

This  appellant  ccmtrol  was  preserved  by  the 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ouoted  alreadVi 
over  the  territorial,  as  well  as  royal  tribanals.  Si 
aUquis  episcopus,  vel  comes  ac  vassus  noster  suo 
homini  contra  rectum  et  justitiam  fecerit,  et  si  inde 
ad  nos  leclamaverit,  sciat  quia,  sicttt  ratio  et  lex 
est,  hoc  exnendare  faciemua. 

t  We  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne  m  809,  that  the  feudal  tenants  were 
already  employed  as  assessors  in  the  administra- 
tion 91  justice,  concurrently  with  the  Scabini  men- 
tioned above.  Ut  nullus  ad  placitum  venire  oog»- 
tur,  nisi  qui  causam  habet  ad  quarendum,  exceptis 
scabinis  et  vassaUis  comitum.— Balus.,  Capitularia, 
t.i.,p.405. 
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Germany.  The  tribunals  of  the  king 
were  forgotten  like  his  laws;  the  one  re- 
taimng  as  little  authority  to  correct,  as 
the  other  to  regulate,  the  decisions  of  a 
territorial  Jod^.  The  rules  of  evidence 
were  superseded  hy  that  monstrous  birth 
of  ferocity  and  superstition,  the  jutticial 
combat,  and  the  maxima  of  law  reduced 
to  a  few  capricious  customs,  which  varied 
in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  adminislering  Justice 
were  possessed  by  the  owners  of  fiefs  in 
very  different  degrees;  and,  in  France, 
It,  diTWou.  ^^^  divided  into  the  lugh,  the 
'  middle,  and  the  low  jurisdic- 
tion.* The  first  species  alone  (la  faante 
Justice)  conveyed  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and 
the  chdtelain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by 
the  simple  vavassor.  The  lower  jurisdic* 
tions  were  not  competent  to  judge  in 
capital  cases,  and  consequently  forced  to 
send  such  criminals  to  the  court  of  the 
superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief 
taken  in  the  fact  might  be  punished  with 
death  by  a  lord  who  had  only  the  low  ju- 
risdiction. In  England,  this  privilege  was 
known ir^  the  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef 
and  Outfangthef.  The  high  jurisdiction, 
however,  was  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  except  in  the  chartered  to wns.f 

Several  customs  rendered  these  rights 
ita  admiiiia-  of  jurisdiction  far  less  instru 
tntiDn.  mental  to  tyranny  than  we  might 
infer  from  their  extent.  While  the  counts 
were  yet  ogicers  of  the  crown,  they  fre- 
quently appointed  a  depuhr,  or  viscount,  to 
admimster  justice.  Ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from 
infiicting  capital  punishment,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  unacquainted  with  the  law 
followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  en- 
force it,  had  an  oflicer  by  name  of  advo- 
cate or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often 
feudal  and  hereditary.  The  viguiers  (vi- 
carii),  bailiffs,  provosts,  and  seneschals  of 


•  Yelly,  t  vi.,  p.  131.  Denisait,  Houard,  and 
other  law-books. 

f  A  strangely  crael  privilege  was  possessed  in 
AzB^oa  by  toe  iorda  who  had  not  the  higher  jaris- 
dictioo,  sad  conseoueotlr  coald  not  pobikly  exe- 
cute a  criounal ;  that  or  starring  him  to  death  in 
prison.  This  was  esUbUshed  by  law  in  1247.  Si 
vassallos  domini  non  habentis  meram  nee  miztnn 
imperiam,  in  loco  Occident  vassallum,  dominns  loci 
potest  eum  occidere  fame,  ftigore  et  sitL  £t  qoili- 
bet  dominus  loci  habethanc  jnrisdictionem  necandi 
ftme,  frigore  et  siti  in  soo  loco,  licet  nuUam  aliam 
johadictionem  criminalem  habeat^Dn  Cange^ 
Yoc.  Fame  necare. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Neapolitan  barons  had 
no  criminal  jnrisdiction,  at  least  of  the  hi  Am  kind, 
till  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  in  1443,  who  sold  this  de- 
structive priirilegiL  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
aboLiahed  m  other  iingdoms.—€iamu)oe,L  zzii,  c. 
6»  and  1.  zztl,  c.  S. 


lay  lords  were  similar  ministeis,  though 
not  in  general  of  so  permanent  a  tight  m 
their  offices,  or  of  such  eminent  station,  as 
the  advocates  of  monasteries.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  established  maxim,  at 
least  in  later  times,  that  the  lord  could 
not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must 
intrust  that  function  to  hSs  baili£r  aud  vas- 
sals.* Accordung  to  the  feudal  rules,  the 
lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were 
to  assist  at  all  its  proceedings.  '*  There 
are  some  places,"  says  Beaumanoir, 
^^  where  the  plaintiff  decides  in  judgment, 
and  others,  where  the  vassals  of  the  lord 
decide.  But  even  where  the  bailiff  is  the 
judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most 
prudent,  and  determine  by  their  advice « 
since  thus  he  riiall  be  most  secure  if  an 
appeal  is  made  from  his  judgment.'*! 
iiiid  indeed  the  presence  of  these  asses- 
sors was  so  essential  to  all  territorial 
jurisdiction,  that  no  lord,  to  whatever 
rights  of  justice  his  iief  might  entitle  him, 
was  quahfied  to  exercise  Uiem,  unless  ho 
had  at  least  two  vassals  to  sit  as  peers 
in.  his  court} 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  baiony  Of 
manor  required  neither  the  knowledge  of 
positive  law,  nor  the  dictates  of  natural 
sagacity.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  es* 
pecially  where  a  crime  not  capable  of 
notorious  proof  was  charged^  the  Trtai  %j 
combat  was  awarded;  and  God,  as  «wnbtt. 
they  deemed,  was  the  judge.^    The  no- 


•  Boatillier,  in  bis  Soame  Roiale,  wiittea  neai 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  asssrts  this  poe« 
itively.  II  convient  quilx  facent  jugier  par  aultre 
cue  par  eulz,  cest  a  savoir  par  leuts  hommes  feu- 
daulz  a  leur  semonce  et  eonjurtf  [f  ]  on  de  tear  bailiff 
OB  lieutenant,  et  cot  leesort  a  Jeursommaintfot  3L 

t  CoOtumesde  BeaUToisii,  p.  11. 

t  It  was  lawiiil,  in  auchcaae,  to  borrow  the  tss* 
sals  of  the  superior  lord.— Thaumassiere  sur  Beau- 
manoir,  p.  375.  See  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Pares  ;  an  er^ 
ceUent  article,  and  Pladtum. 

In  En|[land  a  manor  is  estingnished,  at  least  as 
to  jurisdictaon,  when  there  are  not  two  freeholders 
subject  to  esoheat  left  as  suiters  to  the  court4»roift. 
Their  tenancy  must  thersfore  have  been  created 
before  the  statute  of  Quia  emptores,  18  Edw.  I. 
(1290^,  since  which  no  new  estate  in  lee  simple  can 
be  held  of  the  lord,  nor,  consequently,  be  liable  t« 
escheat  to  him. 

6  Trial  by  combat  does  not  seem  to  have  estahi 
lished  itself  completely  in  France  till  ordeals  went 
into  disuse,  which  Charlemagne  rather  encouraged, 
and  which,  in  his  age,  the  clergy  for  the  most  part 
approved.  The  fonner  mcim  of  decision  may. 
howeveF,  be  met  with  under  the  first  M eroviagian 
kings  (Greg.  Turon..  1.  vii.,  c.  19 ;  1.  x.,  c.  10),  sod 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  burgundy.  It  is  estab^ 
lished  by  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni  or  Swabians.-— . 
Balaz.,  t  i.,  p.  80.  It  was  alwaya  popular  in  Lorn- 
bndy.  LuHprand,  king  of  the  l<ombarda,  says  in 
one  of  his  laws:  Inceiti  somns de  judicio  Dei,  el 
quosdsm  audivimua  per  pugnam  sins  justA  cansA 
suam  cansam  perdere.  Sed  propter  conauetodinem 
gentisnostmLsBgobaidonun  legem  impiamvetam 


no 
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Ueman  fonght  on  horseback,  with  all  his 
aims  of  attack  and  defence;  the  plebeian 
on  foot,  with  his  club  and  target.  The 
same  were  the  weapons  of  the  champi- 
ons, to  whom  women  and  ecclesiastics 
were  permitted  to  intrust  their  rights.* 
If  the  combat  was  intended  to  ascertain 
a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of 
course  forfeited  his  claim,  and  paid  a  fine. 
If  he  fought  by  proxy,  the  champion  was 
liable  to  have  his  hand  struck  off;  a  reg- 
ulation necessary  perhaps  to  obviate  the 
corruption  of  these  hired  defenders.  In 
criminal  cases,  the  appellant  suffered,  in 
the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  the  offence  of 
which  he  accused  his  adversary,  f  Even 
where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably 
tried,  and  brought  to  a  regular  adjudica- 
tion by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false 
judgment  mif^ht  indeed  be  made  to  the 
suzerain,  but  it  could  only  be  tried  by  bat- 
tle4  And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he 
would  impeach  the  concurrent  judgment 
of  the  court  below,  was  compelled  to 
meet  successively  in  combat  every  one 
of  its  members ;  unless  he  should  van- 
quish them  all  within  the  day,  his  life,  if 
he  escaped  from  so  many  hazards,  was 
forfeited  to  the  law.  If  fortune  or  mira- 
cle should  make  him  conqueror  in  every 
contest,  the  judges  were  equally  subject 
to  death,  and  their  court  forfeited  their  ju- 
risdiction for  ever.  A  less  perilous  mode 
of  appeal  was  to  caU  the  first  judge  who 
pronounced  a  hostile  sentence  into  the 
field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious 
in  this  challenge,  the  decision  was  re- 
yersed,  but  the  court  was  notimpeached.^ 
But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  re- 
fusal to  tiy  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  next  superior  lord,  and 
supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.  |   Yet, 

non  poM!inrafl.^lfiiimtori,  Script  Rertim  Italica- 
itim,  t.  ii.,  p.  es.  Gtho  11.  established  it  m  all  dis- 
putes concerniDg  real  property;  and  there  is  a  fa- 
moas  case,  where  the  right  of  representation,  or 
preference  of  the  son  of  a  deceased  elder  child  to 
his  tucle  in  snccession  to  his  grandfather's  estate, 
was  settled  by  this  test. 

♦  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  combat,  see 
Hoaard,  Anciennes  Loix  Francoises,  t.  i.,  p.  264. 
Velly,  t  ▼!.,  p.  lOS.  Recaefl  des  Historiens,  t  xi., 
pr6&ce,  p.  189.  Du  Cange,  v.  Duellum.  The 
great  original  anthorities  are  the  Assises  de  Jeru- 
salem, c.  104,  and  Beaumanoir,  e.  31. 

t  Beanmanoir,  p.  315. 

i  Idem,  c.  61.  In  England  the  appeal  for  false 
judgment  to  the  king's  court  was  not  tried  by  battle. 
— Glanvil,  1.  xii.,  c  7. 

6  Idem,  c.  61. 

6  Id.,  p.  315.  The  practice  was  to  challenge  the 
tecmtd  witness,  since  the  testimony  of  one  was  in- 
sufficient. Bat  this  roust  be  done  before  he  com- 
pletes his  octli,  says  Beaumanoir,  for  after  be  hat 
been  fworn,  he  nnut  be  heard  and  beUered,  p.  316. 


even  here,  the  witnesses  mi^ht  be  defied, 
and  the  pure  stream  of  justice  turned  at 
once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  con- 
test.* 

Such  was  the  judicial  svstemof  France, 
when  St.  Louis  enacted  that  great  Estabiiab- 
code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  nwnt>  of 
Establishments.  The  rules  of  ^  ^'^' 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  legal  decisions,  are  there 
laid  down  with  much  detail.  But  that 
incomparable  prince,  unable  to  overthrow 
the  judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to 
discouraging  it  by  the  example  of  a  wiser 
jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  through- 
out tne  royal  domains.  The  bailiffs  and 
seneschals  who  rendered  justice  to  the 
king^s  immediate  subjects,  were  bound  to 
follow  his  own  laws.  He  not  only  re- 
ceived appeals  from  their  sentences  in 
his  own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to 
all  complaints  with  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
simplicity.  "  Many  times,^'  says  Joinville, 
"  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  hearing 
mass  in  the  summer  season,  lay  himself 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of 
Vincennes,  and  make  us  all  sit  round 
him ;  when  those  who  %vouid  came  and 
spake  to  him,  without  let  of  any  officer, 

No  One  was  bound,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  be 
a  witness  for  another,  in  cases  where  such  an  ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  his  testimony. 
*  Mably  is  certainljr  mistaken  in  his  opinion,  that 

rials  for  denial  of  justios  were  not  older  than 
reiffn  of  Philip  Augustus.— (Observations  sur 
I'Hist.  de  F.,  1.  iii.,  c.  3.)  Before  this  time  the  vas- 
sal's remedy,  he  thinks,  was  to  make  war  upon  his 
lord.  And  this  may  probably  have  been  frequently 
practised.  Indeed  it  is  permitted,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  code  of  St.  Louis.  But  those  who  were  not 
strong  enough  to  adopt  this  dangerous  means  of 
redress,  would  sureljr  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suzerain,  which  in  general  would  be 
readily  afibrded.  We  find  severafinstances  of  the 
king's  interference  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  in 
Suger's  life  of  Louis  VI.  That  active  and  spirited 
prince,  with  the  assistance  of  his  illustrious  biogra- 
pher, recovered  a  great  part  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the 
long  and  slothftil  reign  of  his  father,  Philip  I.  One 
passage,  especially,  contains  a  clear  evidence  of 
the  appeal  for  denial  of  justice,  and  consequently 
refutes  Mably 's  opinion.  In  1105,  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  S6vire,  in  Bern,  complain  of  their  lord 
Humbald,  and  request  the  king  aut  ad  ezequendam 
iustitiam  cogere,  aut  jure  pro  injuriA  castrum  lege 
SalicA  amittere.  I  quote  from  the  preface  to  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Historiens,  p. 
44.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  vray,  that  lex  Salica 
is  here  used  for  the  feudal  customs;  in  which 
sense  I  believe  it  not  unfreauently  occurs.  Many 
proofs  might  be  brought  of  tne  interposition  of  both 
Louis  VI.  and  YII.  in  the  disputes  between  their 
barons  and  arriere  vassals.  Tnus  the  war  between 
the  latter  and  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1166,  waa 
occasioned  by  his  entertaining  a  complaint  from  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  without  waiting  for  the  decis- 
ion of  Henry,  as  Duke  of  Ouienne.— Velly,  t.  iii.,  p. 
190.  Lyttleton's  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,p.  448.  Recti- 
eil  dee  Histonwit,  ubi  supra,  p.  49. 
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and  be  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any 
present  who  had  suits;  and  when  they 
appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his  bailiffs 
determiae  their  cause  upon  the  spot."* 

The  influence  of  this  new  jwispradence 
established  by  St.  Louis,  combined  with 
the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal  pre- 
roeatives  in  every  other  respect,  produ- 
ced a  rapid  change  in  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  France.    Though  trial  by  com* 
bat  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the 
woiie  of  Beaumanoir,  written  under  Phil- 
ip the  Bold,  it  was  ahready  much  limited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  some- 
times be  tried,  as  he  expresses  it,  par  erre- 
mens  de  plait,  that  is,  I  presume,  where 
the  alleged  error  of  the  court  below  was 
in  matter  of  law.    For  wager  of  battle 
was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  oontro- 
Terted  facts,  f     So  where  the  suzerain 
saw  clearly  that  the  judffment  of  the  in- 
ferior court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to 
permit  the  combat.    Or  if  the  plaintiff, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  could  produce 
a  record  or  a  written  obligation ;  or  if  the 
fact  before  the  court  was  notorious,  there 
was  no  room  for  battle.^    It  would  be  a 
hard  thinff,  says  Beaumanoir,  that  if  one 
had  killed  my  near  relation  in  open  day, 
before  many  credible  persons,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his 
death.    This  reflection  is  the  dictate  of 
common  sense,  and  shows  that  the  pre- 
iudice  in  favour  of  judicial  combat  was 
dying  away.    In  the  Assises  de  Jerusa- 
lem, a  monument  of  customs  two  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Beau- 
manoir, we  find  little  mention  of  any 
other  mode  of  decision.    The  compUer 
of  that  book  thinks  it  would  be  very  in- 
jurious, if  no  wager  of  battle  were  to  be 
allowed  against  witnesses  in  causes  af- 
fecting succession;  since  otherwise  ev- 
eiy  right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who 
would  perjure  themselves  fbr  money,  if 
they  had  no  fear  of  being  challenged  for 
their  testimony.^   This  passage  indicates 
the  real  cause  of  pHreserving  the  judicial 
combat ;   systematic  peijury  in  witnesa- 
es,  and  want  of  legal  discrimination  in 
judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  litigant  parties,  to  adopt  the 
law  of  the  Establishments  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  combat.1  As  gentler  manners 
prey  sued,  especially  among  those  who 
did  not  make  arms  their  profession,  the 
wisdom  and  equity  of  the  new  code  were 
naturally  preferred.     The   superstition 


which  had  originally  led  to  the  latter  lost 
its  weight  through  experience  and  the 
uniform  opposition  of  the  clergy.  The 
same  supenoritv  of  just  and  settled  rules 
over  fortune  and  violence,  which  had  for- 
warded the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastieal  courts,  was  now  manifested  in 
those  of  the  king.  Phihp  Augustus,  by  a 
famous  ordinance  in  1190,  first  establish- 
ed royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the 
officers  called  bailiffs  or  seneschals,  who 
acted  as  the  kins's  lieutenants  in  his  do- 
mains.* Every  barony,  as  it  became  re- 
united to  the  crown,  was  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  officers,  and 
took  the  name  of  a  baiUiage  or  a  senes- 
chanas^e;  the  fonner  name  prevailing 
most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  vassals  whose 
lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal  lan- 
guage, moved  from  the  superiority  of  this 
fief,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ressort 
or  supreme  appellant  iurisdiction  of  the 
royal  court  established  in  itf  This  be- 
gan rapidly  to  encroach  ui>on  the  feudal 
righte  of  justice.  In  a  variety  of  cases, 
termed  royal,  the  territorial  court  was 
pronounced  incompetent ;  they  were  ie« 
served  for  the  judges  of  the 
crown ;  and,  in  every  case,  un-  JJS^iJS*** 
less  the  defendant  excepted  to  wntmm  or 

tlMlrJttrti- 
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liinoirM,  t  i.,  p.  25. 
as.      |M.,p.314. 

DBmiiiaiinr,p.m. 


the  iurisdiction,  the  royal  court 
miffht  take  cognizance  of  a  suit, 
and  decide  it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudal 
judicature.^  The  nature  of  cases  reserv- 
ed under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in 
studied  ambiguity,  under  cover  of  which 
the  judg:es  of  the  crown  perpetually  strove 
to  multiply  them.  Louis  X.,  when  re- 
quested W  the  barons  of  Champagne  to 
explain  what  was  meant  by  royal  causes, 
gave  this  mysterious  demiition;  Every 
thin|^  which  by  right  or  custom  ou^ht  ex- 
clusively to  come  under  tho  cognizance 
of  a  sovereign  prince.^  Vassals  were 
permitted  to  complain  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  king's  court,  of  injuries  committed 
by  their  lords.  These  rapid  and  violent 
encroachments  left  the  nobility  no  alter- 
native but  armed  combinations  to  support 
their  remonstrances.  Philip  the  Fair  be- 
queathed to  his  successor  the  task  of  ap- 
peasing a  storm  which  his  own  adminis- 
tration nad  excited.  Leagues  were  form- 
ed in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  for 
the  redress  of  grievances^  m  which  the 
third  estate,  oppressed  by  taxation,  uni- 

•  OrdonoaacM  d«t  Roia,  t  i,  p.  la 

t  Da  Cange,T.  BanmTMAm.  de  1' Acad.  dM  In- 
acriptk>ot,tztz.,p.a03.  Mably,LtT.,c.i.  Boop 
uonrillieffi,  %,  ii.»  p.  3S. 

lMablr,BaalnkriIlian.  Moiitl(Miw,t.L,p.lOi. 

i  Ordonoanoee  des  Rois,  p.  Wk 
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ted  with  the  vassalB,  whose  feudal  privi<- 
leges  had  been  infringed.  Separate  char- 
ters  were  granted  to  each  of  these  con^ 
federacies  by  Louis  Hutin,  which  con- 
tain many  remedial  provisions  against 
the  grosser  violations  of  ancient  rights, 
though  the  crown  persisted  in  restrain- 
uig  territorial  jurisdictions.*  Appeals  be- 
came more  common  for  false  judgment, 
as  weQ  as  denial  of  right ;  and  in  neither 
was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  still, 
however,  preserved  in  accusations  of  hei- 
nous crimes,  unsupported  by  any  testi- 
mony but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was 
never  abolished  by  any  positive  law,  ci- 
ther in  France  or  England.  But  instan- 
ces of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent 
even  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  and  one 
of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its  circum- 
stances, must  have  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
plode the  remaining  superstition  which 
nad  preserved  this  mode  of  decision.! 

The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers, 
Boyai  ooan-  ^  whose  deliberative  functions 
tXL,  or  court  I  have  already  adverted,  was 
oTpMH.  ajgQ  ^j^g  gjpgj^t  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  French  crown  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Hugh  Capet.  By  this  alone  the 
barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  king,  could  be  judged.  To  this  court 
appeals  for  denials  of  justice  were  refer- 
red. It  was  originally  composed,  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  feudal  vassals,  co- 
equals  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  by 
it;  and  also  of  the  household  officers, 
vehose  right  of  concurrence,  however 
anomalous,  was  extremely  ancient.}  Bat 
after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to 

*  Hoc  peipetuo  prohibamus  edicto,  ne  subditi, 
Mtt  justiciabiles  pmlatorum  aut  baranum  nostro- 
nun  aut  allorom  subjectonun  nostroram,  trahan- 
tur  in  cauaam  coram  noatria  officialibua,  nee  eonim 
camtB,  vM  in  cam  neaorti,  in  noatria-^uziii  andian- 
tat,  vel  in  alio  eaau  ad  noa  pertioenti.— Ordonnan- 
oea  dea  Roia,  t  i.,  p,  362.  Thja  ordinance  ia  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302;  but  those  passed  under 
liOuia  Hutin  are  to  the  same  efiect.  Ther  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  Ordonnanoea  dea  Roia;  or 
ahridnd  by  BonlainTiUiera,  t.  ii.,  p.  94. 

t  Philip  IV.  reatricted  trial  by  combat  to  caaea 
where  four  conditiona  were  united.  The  crime 
must  be  capital :  Its  commission  certain :  The  ac- 
cused neatly  snspected :  And  no  proof  to  be  ob- 
tained by  witneaaea.  Under  these  limitatioiia.  or 
at  leaat  aome  of  them,  for  it  appeara  that  they  were 
not  aU  jpQgarded,  instancea  occur  for  some  cen- 
turies. 

See  the  singular  story  of  Caroages  and  Le  Gris, 
to  which  1  allude  in  the  text— Villaret.  t.  zL,  p.  412. 
Trial  by  eombal  was  allowed  ia  Scotland  exactly 
under  the  same  conditions  aa  in  France.— Pinker- 
ton's  Hist  of  Scot!..  voL  i.,  p.  66. 

t  This  court  had  always,  it  nrast  be  owned,  a 
pretty  considenhle  authority  over  aome  cf  the 
rml  Taaeala.  Even  in  R(^rt*a  reign,  the  Coont 
of^Anjou  and  another  nobleman  of  less  impoitanee 
were  summoned  before  it— Recaeil  des  Hiatorieiis, 
t.  X.,  p.  473. 476; 
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increase  through  the  nraltk^citv  of  ap- 
peals, especially  from  the  bailiffs  estab- 
lished by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal 
domains,  the  barons  found  neither  leisure 
nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attend- 
ance for  occasions  where  some  of  their 
own  orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal 
{HTOcess.  St  Louis,  anxious  for  regular- 
ity and  enlightened  decisionsi  ooanpi^ 
made  a  considerable  alteration  ^i^res. 
hy  introducin^r  some  counsellors  of  infe- 
nor  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  advi- 
sers of  the  court,  though,  as  is  supposed, 
without  any  decisive  si^rage.  The  court 
now  became  known  by  the  name  of  par- 
liament. RegisteiB  of  its  proceedmgs 
were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest  extant 
are  of  the  year  1354.  It  was  still  per- 
haps in  some  degree  ambulatory ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  at  Paris.  The 
counsellors  nominated  by  the  king,  some 
of  them  clerks,  others  of  noble  r^k,  but 
not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage,  ac- 
quired insensibly  a  right  of  suffirage.* 

An  ordinan<?e  of  Phihp  the  Fair  in  1308 
is  generally  su(4)0sed  to  have  FsrUsmsMi 
fixed  the  seat  of  parliament  at  otFvU. 
Paris,  as  well  as  altered  its  constituent 
parts.f  Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  has  been  referred  to  a  ^ffle 
epoch.  But  whether,  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the 
character  of  the  whole  feudal  court  was 
nearly  obliterated  in  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal 
took  the  place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  as- 
sembly. It  was  to  hold  two  sittings  in 
the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration ; 
it  was  composed  of  two  prelates,  two 
counts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as  many  lay- 
men. Great  changes  were  made  after- 
ward in  this  constitution.  The  nobility, 
who  (Mriginally  sat  there,  grew  wearv  of 
an  attendance  which  detained  them  from 
war  and  £rom  their  favourite  pursuits  at 
home.  The  Inshops  were  dismissed  to 
their  necessary  residence  upon,  obunatioas 
their  sees4  Ab  they  withdrew,  <^«  '«»«i- 
that  class  of  regular  lawyers,  original- 

•  Bonlainvilliers,  t.  ii.,  p.  29,  44.  Mably,  1.  iv., 
c.  2.  EncyclopMie,  Art.  Parlement.  M6m.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript,  t.  xzx.,  p.  603.  The  gnat 
difficulty  I  have  found  in  this  investigation  wiM 
plead  my  excuse  if  errors  are  detected. 

t  Paaoaier  (Recherchea  de  laFrapce,  1.  ii.,  c.  3) 
published  this  ordinance,  which,  indeed,  as  the  ed- 
itor of  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  647,  dbservee, 
is  no  ordinance,  but  a  regulatkm  for  the  execution 
of  one  praviwialy  made  ;iio(  does  it  estahliah  the 
ce  of  the  Pa' 


'arliamMit  of  Paris. 

t  Vell^,  Hilt  de  France,  t  vii,  p.  a03,  and  En- 

cyclop^ie,  Art.  Pailement,  axe  the  beat  authoritiea 

I  have  found.   Then  may  very  poaaiUy  be  aope- 
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ly  employedy  asii  ttppe«n»  in  the  pre- 
paratory  busuiess  without  any  decisive 
Toice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places, 
aad  eatahiished  a  complicated  and  tetti- 
oua  system  of  procedure,  which  wa9  al- 
ways charactenstic  of  French  jurispru- 
dence. They  introduced  at  the  same 
time  a  new  theory  of  absolute  power 
and  unlimited  obedience.  All  feudal 
I  or  privileges  were  treated  as  en* 
'~'  croaehments  on  tlie  imprescrii^- 
tihle  rights  of  monarchy.  With 
the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favour  of 
prerogative  conspired  that  of  the  clergy, 
who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  In. the  civil 
and  canon  laws  a  system  of  political 
mairimw  waa  found,  vejnr  uncongenial  to 
the  feudal  customs.  "Aie  French  law- 
yers of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiies  frequently  gave  their  king  the  title 
of  emperor,  and  treated  disobedience  to 
him  as  sacrilege.* 

But  among  uiese  lawyers,  although  the 
general  tenants  of  the  crown  by  barony 
ceased  to  appear,  there  still  continued  to 
sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and 
Pan*  of  spiritual  peers  of  France,  repre- 
^**"*-  sentatives,  as  it  were,  of  that  an- 
cient baronial  aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  con- 
troverted question  at  what  time  this  exclu- 
sive dignify  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously 
i^hcuile  by  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons 
coequal  in  degree  of  tenure,  was  reserv- 
ed to  twelve  vassals.  At  the  coronation 
of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179,  we  first  per- 
ceive the  SIS' great  feudatories,  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guienne,  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Flanders,  Champagne,  distin- 
gmshed  by  the  ofiices  they  performed  in 
that  ceremony.  It  was  natural  indeed 
that,  by  their  princely  splendour  and  im- 
portance, they  should  eclipse  such  petty 
lords  as  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however 
e^al  in  quality  of  tenure.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesiasti 
cal  peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims, 
Laon,  and  Langres,  the  count-bishops  of 
Besuvais,  Ch^ns,  and  Noyon,  were 
added,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counter- 
poise, t  Tlieir  precedence  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  carried  with  it  any 
other  privilege,  at  least  in  judicature, 
than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
pre-eminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Phil- 
ip the  Fair  set  the  precedent  of  augment- 
ing their  original  number^  by  conferrinff 
fte  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  Duke  of 

nor  worka  OQ  \hj»  branch  of  the  Fnnch  constatu- 
turn,  which  hsfe  not  frUen  into  my  hands. 

•  If aUf,  L  iv.y  c.  2,  note  la 

t  V«Uf,  t  ii,  ^  287;  t  iil,  p.  SSI  i  t^  iv.,  p.  41. 

|]M(Ut.«ii.,t|b$7. 
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Britany  and  the  Count  of  Artois.  Oth- 
er creations  took  place  subseqn^itly ;  hot 
they  were  confined^  during  the  period 
comprised  in  this  work,  to  princes  of  the 
rojral  blood.  The  peers  were  constant 
members  of  the  parliament,  from  which 
other  vassals  holoing  in  chief  were  nev- 
er perhaps  excluded  by  law,  but  their  at- 
tendance was  rare  in  the  lourteenth  cen- 
tunr,  and  soon  Siterward  ceased  altogeth- 
er.* 

A  judicial  body  compoeed  of  the  great* 
est  nobles  in  France,  as  well  as  frornm^r 
of  learned  and  eminent  law*  uw^irMto. 
vers,  must  naturally  have  soon  ^^^Si^^ 
become  politically  important.  »•"■'*»*»*• 
Notwithstanding  their  deposition  to  en* 
hance  every  royal  prerogative,  as  op- 
posed to  feudal  privileges,  Uie  parliament 
was  not  disincdmed  to  see  its  own  pro- 
tection invoked  by  the  subject.  It  ap- 
pears by  an  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  m 
1371,  that  the  nobihty  of  Languedoc  had 
appealed  to  the  pariiiament  of  Paris 
against  a  tax  imposed  by  the  king's  au- 
thority; and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
French  constitution  did  not  recognise  the 
levying  of  money  without  consent  of  the 
States  General,  must  have  been  a  just 
gro«id  of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordi- 
nanee  annuls  and  overturns  it.t  During 
the  tempests  of  Charles  TL's  unhappy 
rei^,  the  parliament  acquired  a  more 
decided  autnority,  and  hdEd,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  balance  between  the  contending, 
factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  This 
influence  was  partly  owing  to  one  re- 
markable function  attributed  to  the  par- 
liament, which  raised  it  much  above  the 
level  of  a  merely  political  tribunal,  and 
has  at  various  times  wrouffht  striking 
effects  in  the  French  monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings 
of  Franca  in  the  twelfth  and  „,^,  ^^ 
thirteenth  centuries  were  cen-  tSUtS^ 
erally  by  the  advice  of  ttoir  iniwite- 
royal  council,  in  which  pn^  ■*"'• 
ably  they  were  solemnly  declared  as  weH 
as  stfreed  upon.  But  after  the  gradual 
revolution  of  government,  which  took 
away  from  the  feudal  aristocracy  aU  coi^ 
trol  ovw  the  king's  edicts,  mad  snbsti-> 
tuted  a  new  magistracy  for  the  ancient 
baronial  court,  these  legislative  ordi- 
nances were  commonly  drawn  up  by  the 
interior  council,  or  wlut  we  may  ca&  the 
ministry.  They  were  in  sottie  mstanees 
promulgated  by  the  king  in  pailiament 
Others  were  sent  thither  for  registration, 
or  entry  upon  their  records.  TlUs  for- 
mality was  by  degrees,  if  not  from  the 

•  EncfckipMie^  Ait  FatteowDl,  p.  & 
t  lUUy,  L  ▼.,  c.  5,  note  5. 
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beginniiiff,  deemed  essential  to  render 
them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  there- 
fore indirectly  gave  them  the  sanction 
and  validity  of  a  law.*  Such,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  the  received  doc- 
trine before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  has  been  contended  by 
Mably  among  other  writers,  that  at  so 
early  an  epoch,  the  parliament  of  Paris 
did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that 
anomalous  right  of  judging  the  expedi- 
ency of  edicts  proceeding  from  the  king, 
which  afterward  so  remarkably  modifi^ 
the  absoluteness  of  his  power.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  it  certainly 
manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature: 
first,  by  registering  ordinances  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  testify  its  own  unwilling- 
ness and  disapprobation,  of  which  one  in- 
stance occurs  as  early  as  1418,  and  an- 
other in  1443 ;  and,  afterward,  by  remon- 
strating against,  and  delaying  the  regis- 
tration of  laws,  which  it  deemed  inimical 
to  the  pubUc  interest.  A  conspicuous 
proof  of^this  spirit  was  given  in  their  op- 
position to  Louis  XI.  when  repealing  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father;  an  or- 
dinance essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  In  this 
instance  they  ultimately  yielded ;  but  at 
another  time  they  persisted  in  a  refusal 
to  enregister  letters  containing  sn  aliena^ 
tion  of  the  royal  d(miain.t 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were 
OimnMU«nof  originally  appointed   by  the 

pStSjSr*'"  ^^*  *"^  *^®y  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Uft  Md  by  changed  according  to  circum- 
•i«a»oo.  stances.  Charles  V.  made 
the  first  alteration,  by  permitting  them  to 
fill  up  vacancies  by  election;  which  usage 
oontmued  during  the  next  reign.  Charles 
YII.  resumed  the  nomination  of  f^esh 
members  upon  vacancies.  Louis  XI. 
even  displaced  actual  counsellors.  But 
in  1468,  from  whatever  motive,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  important  ordinance,  de- 
claring the  presidents  and  counsellors  of 
parliament  immoveable,  except  in  case 
of  legal  forfeiture.^  This  extraordinary 
measure  of  confeninff  independence  on 
a  body,  which  had  already  displayed  a 
consciousness  of  its  eminent  privilege 
by  opposing  the  registration  of  ms  edicts, 
is  perhaps  to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that 
short-sigbtedness  as  to  points  of  substan- 
tial interest  so  usually  found  in  crafty 
men.  But,  be  thia  as  it  may,  there  wns 
formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  an  in- 


♦  EncTclop^die,  Art.  Parlonent. 

t  lisuy,  L  Ti,  e.  ft,  note  19  and  21.  Ottnier, 
Hkt  de  Fnnce,  t  ZTfi.,  p.  319, 3S0. 

t  VUlaiet,  t.  ziv.,  p.  bl.  EDeydopidie,  Art. 
Pwkment. 


dependent  power  not  emanating  firom  the 
royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  through 
force,  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  which,  in 
later  times,  became  almost  the  sole  de- 
positary, if  not  of  what  we  should  call 
the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public  qnrit 
and  attachment  to  Justice.  France,  so 
fertile  of  great  men  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  might  better  spare, 
perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and 
description  of  them  than  her  lawyers. 
Doubtless  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with 
its  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  its  high 
notions  of  loyal  obedience,  so  strang^y 
mixed  up  with  remonstrances  and  resist- 
ance, its  anomalous  privilege  of  objecting 
to  edicts,  hardly  approved  by  the  nation 
who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  over- 
turned with  facility  by  the  kin^jr,  when- 
ever he  thought  fit  to  exert  the  smews  of 
his  prerogative,  was  but  an  imdequate 
substitute  for  that  co-ordinate  sover- 
eignty, that  equal  concurrence  of  natural 
representatives  in  legislation,  which  has 
long  been  the  exclusive  pride  of  oor  gov- 
ernment, and  to  which  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had 
never  aspired.  No  man  of  sane  under- 
standing would  desire  to  revive  institu- 
tions both  uncongenial  to  modem  opin- 
ions and  to  the  natural  order  of  society. 
Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
must  ever  be  respectaUe.  It  exhibitedf 
upon  various  occasions,  virtues  from 
which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as 
the  shadow  from  the  substance ;  a  severe 
adherence  to  principles,  an  unaccommo- 
dating sincerity,  individual  (Usinterested- 
ness  and  consistency.  Whether  indeed 
these  qualities  have  been  so  generally 
characteristic  of  the  French  people  as  to 
afibrd  no  peculiar  commendation  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the 
observer  of  the  ^«sent  day  than  the  his- 
torians of  past  tunes  to  decide.* 


*  The  proTince  of  Languedoc,  with  its  depend- 
vices  of  Quercy  and  Ronersue,  hxring  belonged 
almoM  in  fall  sovereigntr  to  the  counu  of  Ton- 
louee,  wee  not  perhape  aabject  to  the  feudal  reaort» 
or  appellant  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  at  Paris. 
Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  reunion  to  the  crown,  es- 
tablished the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  tribunal 
without  appeal,  in  1280.  This  waa  however  sus- 
pended from  1291  to  1443,  duiiog  which  interval 
the  parlisment  of  Paris  exercised  an  anpeUant 
jurisdictioo  over  Languedoc.— Vaissette,  Hist,  de 
Lsn|f.,  t.  iv.,  p.  60,  71,  524.  Sovereign  courU  or 
parhamenU  were  esUblished  bv  Charles  Til.  at 
Ofeooble  for  Dauphin4,  and  by  Louis  XI.  st  Bsr- 
deauz  and  Dijon  for  Ouienoe  and  Bnrgundv .  The 
parliament  or  Rouen  is  not  so  ancient  lliese  in- 
stitutions rather  diminished  the  resort  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  which  had  extended  over  Bus 
gundy,  and,  in  time  of  peace,  over  Ouienne. 


A  work 

which  throvrs  an  abundant  liifat  •  , 

8yttain,aiid  indeed  on  the  imb  civil  polieyof 


appearMJ  witidn  a  very  lew  years. 
"  'it  on  the  judicial 
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Tlie  principal  causes  that  operated  in 
rmnamne  Subverting  the  feudal  system 
itedBeUM  may  be  comprehended  nnder 
qftfyfc*-  three  distinct  heads;  the  in- 
^mimjmgm.  ^jj^^ajjig  power  of  the  crown, 
the  eleration  of  uie  lower  ranks,  and  the 
decay  of  the  feudal  principle. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages 
Aflqoiii-  to  point  out  the  acquisitions  of 
onMof  power  by  the  crown  of  France 
jj^f'Jy  m  respect  of  legislative  and  ju- 
**•  dicial  authority.  The  principal 
augmentations  of  its  domain  have  been 
AagoMota.  historically  mentioned  in  the 
tioooruM  last  chapter;  but  the  subject 
^■■■*^  may  here  require  further  notice. 
The  French  Kings  naturally  acted  upon  a 
83ratem,  in  order  to  recover  those  pos- 
sessions which  the  improvidence  or  ne- 
cessities of  the  Cariovingian  race  had 
suffered  almost  to  fall  away  from  the 
monarchy.  This  course,  pursued  with 
tolerable  steadiness  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, restored  their  effective  power. 
By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or 
succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were  mer- 
ged in  their  increasing  domain.*    It  was 


France,  as  well  as  other  countries,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  I  allude  to  L'Esnrit,  Origine  et  Progrte 
det  Institutions  jndiciaires  des  principauxPays  de 
rEuxope,  bv  M.  Meyer,  of  Amsterdam ;  especially 
the  first  ana  third  volumes.  It  would  have  been 
fBtuBBte  had  its  publication  preceded  that  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  present  work ;  as  I  might  have 
nndered  this  chapter  on  the  feudal  system  m  many 
respects  more  perspicuous  and  correct.  As  it  is. 
witnoatayailiaff  myself  of  M.  Meyer's  learning  and 
acnteness  to  illustrate  the  obscurity  of  these  re- 
searches, or  diMnissing  the  few  questi(»s  upon 
which  I  mi^  venture,  with  deference,  to  adhere 
to  another  opinion,  neither  of  which  could  con- 
veniently be  oone  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  this  general  reference  to  a  per- 
iDnnance  of  siBgular  diligence  and  ability,  which 
DO  student  of  these  antiouities  should  neglect.  In 
an  essential  points  I  am  haroy  not  to  perceive  that 
M.  Meyer's  views  of  the  muldlle  ages  are  far  differ- 
ent ftom  my  own.— iVote  to  thefiurth  edit, 

*  The  wocd  domain  i»  calculated,  by  a  seeming 
ambiguity,  to  perplex  the  reader  of  French  history. 
In  its  pnmauy  sense,  the  domain  or  demesne  (do- 
minicam^  of  any  proprietor  waa  confined  to  the 
lands  in  Iub  immeoiate  occupatioh;  excluding 
those  of  which  his  tenants,  whether  in  fief  or  vil- 
lanage,  whether  for  a  certam  estate  or  at  will,  had 
an  actual  poesession,  or,  in  our  law-language,  per- 
Bsncy  of  the  profita.  Thus  the  compilers  of 
Domesdny-Book  distinguish,  in  every  manor,  the 
Isnds  held  bj  the  lord  in  demesne  from  those  occu- 
pied by  his  villeins  or  other  tenants.  And  in  Eng- 
i8nd«  the  word,  if  not  technically,  yet  in  use  is  still 
coDiued  to  this  sense.  But  in  a  secondary  accep- 
litioa,  more  usual  in  France,  the  domain  compre- 
hendedall  lands  for  which  rent  wss  paid  (censives), 
>ad  which  contributed  to  the  regular  annual  rev- 
SDoe  of  the  proprietor.  The  great  distniction  was 
between  lands  in  demesne  and  those  in  fief.  A 
paot  of  territory,  whether  by  the  king  or  another 
M,  eoonprisiiur  as  well  domanial  eatates  and  tribu- 
tary towns  as  Modal  superiorities,  vras  expiessed 
H9 


part  of  their  policy  to  obtam  possessioai 
of  arriere-fiefs,  and  thus  to  become  ten- 
ants of  their  own  barons.  In  such  cases 
the  king  was  obliged,  by  the  feudal  du- 
ties,  to  perform  homage,  by  proxy,  to  his 
subjects,  and  engage  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  fief.  But,  for  every  political 
purpose,  it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could 
have  no  command  over  so  foimidable  a 
vassal.* 

The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  at- 
tempted to  be  secured  by  a  legal  t>rinci- 
ple,  that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and 
imprescriptible.  This  became  at  length  a 
fundamental  maxim  in  the  law  of  France. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older 
than  the  reign  of  Phihp  V.,  who,  in  1318, 
revoked  the  alienations  of  his  predeces- 
sors, nor  was  it  thoroughly  established, 
even  in  theory,  till  the  fifteenth  century.f 
Alienations,  however,  were  certainly  very 
repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one 
species  of  infeudation,  so  consonant  to 
ancient  usage  and  prejudice,  that  it  could 
not  be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of 
policy ;  this  was  the  investiture  of  young* 
er  princes  of  the  blood  with  considera- 
ble territorial  appanages.  It  is  rema^a- 
ble  that  the  epoch  of  appanages  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  the  reign  of  St.  Louis, 
whose  efibrts  were  constantly  directed 
against  feudal  independence.  Yet  hf  in- 
vested his  brothers  with  the  counties  of 
Poltou,  Anjou,  and  Artois,  and  his  sons 
with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alengon. 


to  convey  "  m  dominico  quod  est  in  dominioo,  et  in 
feodo  ouod  est  in  ieodo.'*  Since,  therefore,  fiefi^ 
even  thoee  of  the  vovaasors  or  inferior  tenantry, 
were  not  part  of  the  lord's  domain,  there  is,  as  t 
said,  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  the  language  of  his- 
torians who  speak  of  the  reunion  of  provincea  to 
the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity,  however,  is 
rather  apparent  than  leaL  When  the  dutchy  of 
Normanajr.  for  example,  ia  said  to  have  been  uni- 
ted by  Philip  Augustus  to  his  domain,  we  are  not, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  of  that  province 
became  the  private  estate  of  the  crown.  It  con- 
tinued, as  berora,  in  the  possession  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  their  sub-vassals,  who  had  held  their 
estates  of  the  dukes.  But  it  is  meant  only  that 
the  King  of  France  stood  exactly  in  the  place  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  the  same  rights  of 
possession  over  lands  absolutely  in  demesne,  of 
rents  and  customsry  paymenta  from  the  buigeeses 
of  towns  and  tenanta  in  rotnre  or  villanage,  and  of 
feudal  services  from  the  military  vassals.  The  im- 
mediate superioritv,  and  the  immediate  resort  or 
jurisdiction  over  these,  devolved  to  the  crown; 
snd  thus  the  dutchy  of  Normsndy,  considered  as 
a  fief,  was  reunited,  or,  more  properiv,  merged  in 
the  royal  domain,  though  a  very  smaU  part  of  the 
territcnry  might  become  truly  domanial. 

*  See  a  memorial  on  the  acijuisition  of  arrier^ 
fiefs  by  the  kings  of  France,  in  M^m.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript,  1 1,  by  II.  Dacier. 

t  Preface  au  15me  tome  des  Ordanoanoes,  par 
M.  de  Psstoret. 
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This  practice,  in  later  times,  produced 
very  mischieyous  consequences. 

Under  s  second  class  of  events  thai 
contributed  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system,  we  may  reckon  the  aboli- 
tion of  yillanage ;  the  increase  of  com- 
merce, and  consequent  opulence  of  mer- 
chants and  artisans;  and  e^eciaUy  the 
institutions  of  free  cities  and  boroughs. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety during  the  middle  ages,  and  deserves 
particular  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Roman 
Ftae  and  ^mpure  enjoyed,  as  is  well  known, 
vtaaiimd  a  municipal  maffistracy  and  the 
towM  |^]|t  Qf  iQtemal  regulation.  It 
would  not  have  been  repugnant,  perhaps, 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank  uid  Gothic  con- 
querors, to  have  leit  them  in  possession 
of  these  privileges.  But  there  seems  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  thiey  were  pre- 
served either  in  France  or  in  Italy  ;*  #r, 
if  they  existed  at  all,  they  were  swept 
awar,  in  the  former  coun^,  during  the 
conrasion  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
ended  in  the  estaUishment  of  the  feudal 
system.  Every  town,  ezcejU  within  the 
ro3ral  domains,  was  subject  to  some  lord. 
In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed 
a  oonsidendile  authcmty;  and  in  many 
there  was  a  class  of  resident  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  free- 
men was  always  greater  than  in  the 
country;  some  sort  of  retail  trade,  and 
even  of  manufacture,  must  have  existed 
in  the  rudest  of  the  middle  ages,  and  con- 
sequentiy  some  little  capital  was  required 
for  their  exercise.  Nor  was  it  so  easy  to 
oppress  a  collected  body,  as  the  scatter- 
ed and  dispirited  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Probably  therefore  the  condition  of  the 
towns  was  at  all  times  by  far  the  more 
toleraUe  servitude ;  and  they  might  en- 
Joy  several  immunities  by  usage,  before 
the  date  of  those  charters  which  gave 
them  sanction.  In  Provence,  where  the 
feudal  star  shone  with  a  less  powerful 
ray,  the  cities,  though  not  independently 
governed,  were  more  flourishing  than  the 
French.!    Marseilles,  in  the  beginning  of 

"  Bf.  de  Br^uigny  says  that  Lyons  and  Rbeims 
can  trace  their  own  municipal  government  some 
centuries  higher  than  the  establishment  of  com- 
munes byLoais  VI.  The  former  city,  which  indeed 
was  not  French  at  that  time,  never  had  «  charter 
of  incoiporation.— Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  zi., 
pr^iace,  p.  4  This  preface  contains  an  excellent 
account  of  the  origin  and  privileges  of  chartered 
towns  in  Fiance. 

t  Thete  were  more  freemen  in  Proveoce,  says 
an  historian  of  the  coantrT»  than  in  any  other  part 
of  France ;  and  the  revolations  of  the  monarchy 
befaig  less  felt  than  elsewhere,  our  towns  naturaUy 


the  twelilh  age,  was  aUe  to  equip  pow- 
erful navies,  and  to  share  in  the  wars  of 
Genoa  and  Pisa  against  the  Saracens  of 
Sardinia. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community 
mnted  to  towns  m  France  have  Eantast 
been  commonly  referred  to  the  chanersu 
time  of  Louis  the  Sixth ;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  cities  in  tiie  south 
had  a  municipal  government  by  custom,  if 
not  by  grant,  at  an  earlier  period.*  Noyon, 
St.  Quentin,  Laon,  and  Amiens  appeared 
to  have  been  the  first  that  received  eman- 
cipation at  the  hands  of  this  prince.f    The 


preserved  their  municipal  government  I  have 
borrowed  this  quotation  from  Heeren,  Essai  sur 
rinfluence  des  Groisades,  p.  132,  to  whom  I  am  in* 
debted  for  other  assistance.  Yaissette  also  thinibs 
that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Languedoc  were 
personally  free  in  the  tenth  century ;  tnoogh  those 
of  the  country  were  in  servitude.— Hist  de  Lan- 
guedoc, t  ii.,  p.  111. 

*  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  ubi  sopra,  p.  7.  These 
charters  are  as  old  as  lUO,  but  the  precise  date  is 
unknown. 

t  The  Benedictine  historians  of  Languedoc  are 
of  opinion  that  the  city  of  Nismee  had  municipal 
magistrates  even  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry,  t  ii.,  p.  Ill .  However  this  may  be,  the  tUhtiu 
of  Nazboone  are  expressly  mentioned  in  1060.— Ap- 
pendix, p.  306.  The  &i0veMf»  of  Carcassone  appear 
by  name  in  a  charter  of  1107,  p.  515.  In  one  of 
1131,  the  eonnU  of  Beziers  are  mentioned;  they 
existed  therefore  previously,  p.  409,  and  Appen- 
dix, p.  059.  The  magistrates  of  St  Antomn  en 
Rouergue  are  named  in  1136 ;  those  of  Montpelier 
in  1142 ;  of  Narbonne  in  1148 ;  and  of  St  OiOes  in 
1149,  pp.  515,  432,  442,  464.  The  capitouls  of 
Toulouse  pretend  to  an  extravagant  antiquity ;  but 
were  in  fact  established  by  Alfonso,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, who  died  in  1 148.  In  1 152,  Raymond  V.  con- 
firmed the  regulations  made  by  the  common  coun- 
cil of  Toulouse,  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  customs  of  that  city,  p.  472. 

If  we  may  trust  altogether  to  the  Assises  de  J^ 
rusalem  in  their  present  shape,  the  court  of  bur- 
gesses having  jurisdiction  over  persons  of  that  rank 
was  instituted  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  died 
1100.— Ass.  de  J6ru8.,  c.  2.  This  would  be  even  ear- 
lier than  the  charter  of  London,  granted  by  Henry 
I.  Lord  Lyttleton  goes  so  for  as  to  call  it  **  certain, 
that  in  England  many  cities  snd  towns  were  bod- 
ies corporate  and  communities  long  before  the  alter- 
ation mtroduced  into  France  by  the  charters  of 
Louis  le  Gros." — Hist  of  Henry  IL,  vol.  iv.,  p.  29. 
But  this  position,  as  I  shall  more  particularly  show 
in  another  place,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  gtxxl 
authority,  ifit  extends  to  any  internal  jurisdiction, 
and  management  of  their  own  police;  whereof; 
except  in  the  instance  of  London,  we  have  no 
proof  before  the  reign  of  Henry  U. 

But  the  incorporation  of  conununities  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  earlier  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country.  Alfonso  V.,  in  1020,  granted  a  char- 
ter to  Leon,  which  is  said  to  mention  ^be  common 
council  of  that  city  in  terms  that  show  it  to  be  an 
established  institution.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
times,  such  charters  are  very  frequent — ^Marina, 
Ensayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  las  siete  partidas. 
In  several  instances,  we  find  concessions  or  smaller 
privileges  to  towns  without  any  political  power. 
Thus  Berenger^  count  of  Barcelona,  fai  \m  con* 
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chief  towns  in  the  roytl  dontinB  were 
eucceaeively  admitted  to  the  same  priTi- 
leges  durinff  the  reigns  of  Louis  VI.,  Louis 
YIL,  and  Philip  Augustus.  This  exam- 
ple was  gradually  followed  by  the  peers 
and  other  barons ;  so  that  by  the  eod  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  custom  had 
OBBaMoT  .  preTsiled  oyer  all  France.  It 
SZ^'nMto  nas  been  sometimes  imagined, 
tefooDd in  that  the  crusades  had  a  mate- 
um  enMidM,  lial  influence  in  pvomoting  the 
erection  of  communities.  Those  expedi- 
tions would  haye  repaid  Europe  for  the 
prodigality  of  crimes  and  miseries  which 
attended  them,  if  this  notion  were  found- 
ed in  T^Jity.  Bift  I  confess  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  respects,  their  beneficial 
consequences  appear  to  me  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  cities  of  Italy  obtain- 
ed then-  internal  liberties  by  gradual  en- 
croachments, and  by  the  concessions  of 
the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon 
the  Rhine  owed  many  of  their  prinle- 
ges  to  the  same  monarchs,  whose  cause 
they  had  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of 
Germany.  In  France,  the  charters  grant- 
ed by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly  be  con- 
nected with  the  first  crusade,  in  which 
the  crown  had  taken  no  part,  and  were 
long  prior  to  the  second.  It  was  not 
till  fifty  years  afterward  that  the  barons 
seem  to  haye  trod  in  his  steps  by  granting 
charters  to  their  yassals,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  haye  been  particulariy  re- 
lated in  time  to  any  of  the  crusades. 
Still  less  can  the  corporations,  erected 

S  Henry  II.  in  England,  be  ascribed  to 
5se  holy  wars,  in  which  our  country 
had  hitherto  taken  no  considerable  share. 
The  establishment  of  ehartered  towns 
nor  la  drtib-  ^  France  has  also  been  ascri- 
«rttepoi-  bed  to  deliberate  policy.  *'Lou- 
*^-  is  the  Gross,"  says  Robertson, 


firaiB  to  tbe  iohabitanta  of  that  atj  all  the  firanchi* 
sea  which  they  already  poM««.  These  aeem  how- 
ever to  be  confined  to  ezeinptiaii  finom  paying  rant, 
and  ftom  any  jnntdietion  below  that  of  an  officer  de- 
bated by  the  count.-^0e  Marca,  Marca  Hiapaoica, 
p.  1038.  Another  ^nt  occurs  in  the  same  Tolume, 
p.  909,  tram  the  Biahop  of  Barcelona  in  faronrof 
a  town  of  his  diooea&  By  some  inaiteDtion,  Rob^ 
«rtsoii  has  qopoted  these  chartera  aa  granted  to  *«  two 
YJUagea  in  the  coonty  of  Rouailkm."— Hiat  Charlea 
T.,  note  16.  The  charters  of  Tortosa  and  Lierida 
in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  juiiadiction,  p. 
1303. 

The  cerpotsts  towna  In  Ftanca  and  Bnijaqvl 
always  enjoyed  fnUer  pitvilegea  than  these  Cata^ 
kmian  dtartera  impart  The  eMendal  eharacter- 
Mica  of  a  eomnnine,  aocoiding  to  M.  Bi^tgny, 
were:— an  aasociation  eonfiimed  by  charter;  a 
code  of  fixed  aanctioned  customs;  and  a  Mt  of 
privileges,  idwava  inclnding  municipal  or  electiye 
gorenunent— Ordonnanees,  nbi  supra,  p.  8.  A 
distinction  ou^t  howeverto  he  pointed  out,  wMoh 
is  talflwr  Uflbtfr  to  ehids  obsMtafloD,  betWMD  com- 


''in  order  to  create  some  power  that 
might  oootttetiMlance  those  potent  vas- 
sals who  controlled  or  gare  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  confer- 
ring  new  privileges  on  tiie  towns  situa- 
ted  within  his  own  domain.**  Yet  one 
does  not  immediately  perceive  what 
strength  the  kin^  could  acquire  by  grant- 
ing these  extensive  privileges  within  his 
own  domains,  if  the  great  vassals  were 
only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  afterward, 
by  following  his  example.  In  what 
sense,  besides,  can  it  be  meant,  that 
Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  could 
counterbalance  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
or  Count  of  Champagne?  It  is  more 
natural  to  impute  this  measure,  both  in 
the  king  and  his  barons,  to  their  pecunia- 
ly  exigencies ;  for  we  could  hardly  doubt 
that  their  concessions  were  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  even  if  the  existing  char- 
ters did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of 
it.*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  have 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  to  property  establish- 
ed, before  they  could  enter  into  any  com- 
pact with  their  lord  for  the  purchase  of 
liberty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St.  No-  cirtom- 
gent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  estab-  twy 
lishment  of  a  community  in  that  i^*£ 
city  with  circumstances  that,  in  the  tnatyor 
main,  might  probably  occur  in  any  *^*^ 
other  place.  Continual  acts  of  violence 
and  robbery  having  been  committed, 
which  there  was  no  police  adequate  to 
prevent,  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants agreed  to  enihtnchise  the  populaoe 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  ohid  the 
whole  socie^  by  regulations  for  general 
security.  These  conditions  were  gladly 
accepted;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
leadmg  men  swore  to  maintain  the  priv- 


mnnee,  or  ooiporaie  towns,  and  borougha  (b „_ 

oisies).  The  main  difference  was,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter there  was  no  elective  soTemment,  the  magia- 
traCes  being  appointed  by  die  kmg  or  other  supe- 
rior. In  the  posaeaaion  of  fixed  piiTilegea  and  ex* 
emotions,  in  the  petsonal  liberty  of  their  inhabitanta, 
and  in  the  oertaintT  of  their  legal  usages,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  corporate,  towns  teoA 
mere  boroughs ;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  that  erery 
corporate  town  was  a  boroogli,  though  every  bor« 
ough  was  not  a  coiparation.t  Tho  Preach  antt- 
quaiy  quoted  above  doea  not  trace  these  inferior 
communities  or  boroughs  higher  than  the  charters 
of  Louis  VI.  But  we  find  the  name,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  substance,  in  England  under  Wil&aa 
the  Coo<|ileror,as  is  manifest  from  DosMsday-Boolk 

*  Oidonwnces  dee  Bois,  t.  zi.,  prilMS,  p.  IS  et  M. 

t  ThsprafcflstoUietwsiAlivolQ— ofOwloanaQcssdsa 
Bols  coBiaiiis  a  fUl  ascsuai  of  iaHrg«iM«t,  as  tkat  to 
the  «levfBtli  does  of  ooimmcnet.  k  giwt  put  of  U,  bow- 
ev«r,  is  appUsable  to  boib  speefsa,  of  rather  to  the  geooa 
sod  tbe  mdes.>-ess  too  that  to  tbe  Iborteenth  volvois  ot 
Beoprii  dM  msMctai^  p.  74. 
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ileffes  of  the  inferior  freemen.  The 
Bitthop  of  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, at  first  opposed  this  new  institution, 
but  was  ultimately  induced  by  money  to 
take  a  similar  oath ;  and  the  community 
was  confirme  by  the  king.  Unluckily 
for  himself,  the  bishop  afterward  annull- 
ed the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in 
despair  at  seeiing  themselves  reduced  to 
servitude,  lose  and  murdered  him.  This 
was  in  1113 ;  and  Guibert's  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that 
charters  of  community  proceeded  from 
the  policy  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  feudal  abbot,  and  blames  the  Bishop 
of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  es- 
tablishment in  his  city,  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Guibert,  many  evils  resulted. 
In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot 
used  to  descant  on  "  those  execrable  com- 
munities, where  serfs,  against  law  and 
justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
power  of  their  lords."* 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for 
success  to  their  own  courage  and  love  of 
liberty.  Ofypressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to 
rms,  and  united  themselves  in  a  com- 
mon league  confirmed  by  oath,  for  the 
sake  of  redress.  One  of  these  associa- 
tions took  place  at  Mans  as  early  as 
1067,  and,  thoju^h  it  did  not  produce  any 
charter  of  privileffes,  is  a  proof  of  the 
spirit  to  which  ultimately  the  superior 
classes  were  obliged  to  submit.!  Sev- 
eral charters  bear  witness  that  this  spir- 
it of  resistance  was  justified  by  oppres- 
sion. Louis  Vn.  frequenUy  declaies 
the  tjnraimy  exercised  over  the  towns  to 
be  ms  motive  for  enfranchising  them. 
Thus  the  charter  of  Mantes  in  1150  is 
said  to  be  given  pro  nimii  oppressione 
pauperum:  that  of  Compiegne  in  1153, 
propter  enormitates  clericorum :  that  of 
Dourlens,  granted  by  the  Count  of  Pon- 
thieu  in  1802,  propter  iniurias  et  moles- 
tias  a  potentibus  terrs  burgensibus  fre- 
quenter illatas.t 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of 
Tto  vtmt  Fn^ee  derived  ftom  their  char- 
of  their  ters  Were  surprisingly  exten- 
priTUofw.  giye;  especially  if  we  do  not 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  merely  in 
confirmation  of  previous  usages.  They 
were  made  capable  of  possessing  com- 
mon property,  and  authorized  to  use  a 
common  seal  as  the  symbol  of  their  in- 
corporation.   The  more  oppressive  and 

•  Hist  LitUraira  de  la  FVnee,  t  x.,  448.    Da 
Caage,  toc.  Oommnnia. 
t  Recueil  dea  Hiatoiiena,  t  ziv.,  pr^ftca,  p.  66. 
i  Ordonnanoeadea  Roia,  L  xi.,  pr^ftcoi,  |k  17. 


ignominious  tokens  of  subjection,  such  as 
the  fine  paid  to  the  lord  for  permission 
to  marry  their  children,  were  abolished. 
Their  payments  of  rent  or  tribute  were 
limited  both  in  amount  and  as  to  the  oc- 
casions when  they  nuf  ht  be  demanded : 
and  these  were  levied  by  assessors  of 
their  own  electing.  Some  obtained  an 
exemption  from  assisting  their  lord  in 
war ;  others  were  only  bound  to  follow 
him  when  he  personally  commanded; 
and  almost  all  limited  their  service  to 
one,  or  at  the  utmost  very  few  days.  If 
they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  dura- 
tion, it  was,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants,  at 
the  cost  of  their  superior.  Their  cus- 
toms, as  to  succession  and  .other  matters 
of  private  right,  were  reduced  to  certain- 
ty, and,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  in 
the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the 
observation  of  these  was  secured  by  the 
most  valuable  privilege  which  the  char- 
tered towns  obtained :  that  of  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  the  roy- 
al as  the  territorial  judges.  They  were 
subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either 
wholly  elected  by  themselves,  or  in  some 
places,  with  a  ^ater  or  less  participa- 
tion of  choice  m  the  lord.  They  were 
empowered  to  make  special  rules,  or,  as 
we  call  tiiem,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  their  charter  or 
the  ordinances  of  the  king.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  inten- 
tion of  those  barons  who  confer-  ^u^^^^ 
red  such  immunities  upon  their  ^^^ 
subjects  to  relinquish  their  own  towMwith 
superiority  and  rights  not  ex-  •"•"■«- 
pressly  conceded.  But  a  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  affected,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  feudal  constitution  of 
France.  Towns,  distrustful  of  their  lord's 
fidelity,  sometimes  called  in  the  king  as 
guarantee  of  his  engagements.  The  first 
stage  of  royal  interference  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Phihp  Augustus 
^nted  letters  of  safeguard  to  communi- 
ties dependant  upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patron- 
age.f  And  this  was  followed  up  so  quick- 
ly by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  wri- 
ters, that  in  the  next  reign,  Louis  VIII. 
pretended  to  the  immediate  sovereignty 
over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of 
their  original  lords.}    Nothing,  perhaps, 


*  Ordonnancaa  dea  Roia,  pr^feoea  aux  tomea  xL 
et  zii.  Da  Cange,  voc.  Ciwunama,  Hoatia.  Car- 
Mntier,  Suppl.  ad  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Hoatia.  Mably, 
Obaeirationa  Mur  VHiaL  de  PFanca^  L  iii.,  c.  7. 

t  Mably,  ibid. 

t  Repatabat  civitatea  omnea  aoaa  eaae,  in  qnibua 
oonununis  eaaant.  I  mentioD  thia  in  deference  to 
I>u  Caoge,  Mabljr,  and  othera,  who  aaaama  the 
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had  BodedsiTe  an  effect  in  mriyrerting  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  barons  perceiv- 
ed too  late,  that  for  a  price  long  since 
ktvished  in  prodigal  magnifioence  or  use- 
less warfare,  they  had  suffered  the  source 
of  their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the 
nerves  of  their  strength  to  be  severed. 
The  government  prudently  respected  the 
privileges  secured  by  charter.  Philip  the 
Long  established  an  officer  in  all  large 
towns  to  preserve  peace  by  an  armed  po- 
lice; but,  though  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses; and  they  to€k  a  mutual  oath  of 
fidelity  to  each  o&er.  Thus  shielded  un- 
der the  king^s  mantle,  they  ventured  to 
encroach  upon  the  neighbouring  lords, 
.and  to  retauate  for  the  long  oppression 
oi  the  commonalty.*  Every  citizen  was 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common 
cause  against  all  aggressors,  and  this  ob- 
ligation was  abunduitly  fUfiUed.  In  or- 
der to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the 
practice  to  admit  ail  who  came  to  reside 
within  their  walls  to  the  rights  of  burgh- 
crshQ),  even  though  they  were  villeins, 
appertenant  to  the  soil  of  a  master,  from 
whom  they  had  e6Ciq>ed.t    Others,  hav- 

lact  aa  incontrorertible ;  but  the  panage  is  only  in 
■a  monkiflh  chronicler,  whoae  authority,  were  it 
vven  mora  explicit,  woaM  not  weigh  much  in  a 
-matter  oC  law.  Beanmanoir,  howeiver,  aizty  yean 
afterward,  laya  it  down,  that  no  one  can  erect  a 
commune  without  the  kmg*a  conaent,  c.  50.  p.  2681. 
And  thia  waa  an  unqueatioiuible  maxim  in  the  foor- 
teenth  century.—Osaannancea,  t.  zi,-p.  29. 

*  In  tiie  charter  of  Philip  Augnatua  to  the  town 
of  Soye  in  Picardy,  we  read.:  If  any  atranger, 
whether  noble  or  Tiilein»  commita  a  wrong  agalnat 
the  town,  the  mayor  ahall  anmmon  him  to  anawer 
ibrit;  and.  if  he  doea  not  obey  the  anmmona,  the 
jnayor  and  inhabitanta  may  go  and  deatroy  hia 
Jumee,  in  which  we,  (the  king)  will  lend  them  our 
aaaiataace,  if  the  houae  be  too  atrong  for  the  bur- 
geaaea  to  pull  down:  except  the  qaaeof  one  of  our 
vaaaala,  whoee  hooee  ahaUnot  be  deatroyed ;  but 
he  ahall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  till  he 
baa  made  amende  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor 
and  juiat8.~Ordonnancea  dea  Roia,  t  zi,  p.  228. 
Thia  aommaiy  proceaa  could  only,  aa  I  conceive, 
be  employed,  if  the  ho^ae  waa  aituated  within  the 
juiiadictiQn  of  the  commune.  — See  charter  of 
Crmpv,  id.,  p.  253.  In  other  caaea,  the  application 
ibr  redreaa  waa  to  be  made  in  the  firat  inatance  to 
the  lord  of  the  tenitory  wherein  the  delinquent  re- 
aided.  But,  upon  hia  uiling  to  enfoiceaatiafaction, 
the  mayor  And  jurata  might  satiafy  themaelTea ;  li- 
oaat  juatitiam  qusrere,  prout  poterunt ;  that  is, 
mi^t  pull  -down  hia  houae,  provided  they  could 
Uablv  poaitiTelr  maintaina  the  communes  to  have 
had  the  right  of  levying  war,  L  iii.,  c.  7.  And  Br^ 
quiany  seema  to  coincide  with  him.— Ordonnancea, 
ptwace,  p.  46.  See  alao  Hiat.  de  Languedoc,  t. 
liL,  p.  115.  The  territory  of  a  commune  waa  call- 
ed rax  (p.  185) ;  an  expreaaive  word. 

t  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  privilegea  of  chai^- 
tend  townawaa  that  of  conferring  freedom  on  run* 
away  aei£i,  if  thejikwere  not  rechumed  by  their 
mastera  within  a  certain  time.  Thia  waa  a  pretty 
gaaeral  law.    Si  quia  nativua  quiets  per  unum  an- 


ing  ohtained  the  same  privileges,  oomm- 
ued  to  dwell  in  the  country ;  but,  upon 
aD]r  dispute  with  their  lords,  called  in  the 
assistance  of  their  community.  Philip 
the  Fair,  erecting  certain  communes  in 
Languedoc,  save  to  any  who  would  de- 
clare on  oath  that  he  was  aggrieved  by 
the  lord  or  his  officers,  the  right  of  being 
admitted  a  burgess  of  the  next  town,  upon 
paying  one  mark  of  silver  to  the  king, 
and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a  definite 
value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition, 
and  several  other  abuses,  are  enumerated 
in  an  instrument  of  Charles  Y.,  redressing 
the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and 
rich  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbourhood.* 
In  his  reign  the  feudal  independence  had 
so  completely  yielded,  that  the  court  be- 
gan to  give  in  to  a  new  policv,  which  was 
ever  aner  pursued;  that  of  maintaining 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble 
class  against  those  attacks  which  wealth 
and  liberty  encouraged  the  plebeians  to 
make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of 
France  entered  into  separate  hmum 
alliances  with  foreign  states ;  towna  peen- ' 
as  Narboime  with  Genoa  in  ^JH^jJ^ 
1166,  and  Montpelier  in  the  next  "*"^'"°*" 
century.  At  the  death  of  Raymond  YU., 
Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  ailected  to 
set  up  republican  governments;  but  they 
were  soon  brought  into  subjection.]-  The 
independent  character  of  maritime  towns 
was  not  peculiar  Xo  those  of  the  southern 
provjnoes.  Edward  IL  and  Edward  IIL 
negotiated,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  the  towns  of  Flanders,  to  which 
neither  their  count,  nor  the  King  of 
France  were  parties.!  Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL,  the  Duke  of  Buigundy 
did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  inde* 
pendent  state.^  This  evidently  arose  out 
of  the  ancient  customs  of  pnvate  war* 
fare,  which,  long  after  they  were  re- 
pressed by  a  stricter  police  at  home,  con- 
tinued wita  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
and  gave  a  character  of  piracy  to  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  middle  ages. 


aerit,  ita  quod  in  eonun  commoBem  syldam  tan> 
quam  ciria  teceptua  focrit,  eo  ipeo  i  ▼UHBano  1 
erabitur.— OlanriL,  L  ¥.,  c.  5.    The  citiea  of  Lan- 


ilib- 


Sfuedoc  had  the  aame  pririlege. — ^Vaiaaette,  t  iiL, 
p.  528,  530.  And  the  editor  of  the  Ordonnancea 
apeaha  of  it  aa  i^eneral,  p.  44.  A  aimilar  cuetom 
waa  eetabliahed  m  OenBany ;  hot  the  teim  ef  pre- 
aeription  waa,  in  aome  placea  at  leaat,  much  longer 
than  a  year  and  a  day.— Pfeffel,  t  i..  p.  994. 

*  Martenne,  Theaaur.  AnecdL,  t.  L,  p.  151ft, 

f  Velly,  t  ir.,  p.  446  ;  t  T.,  p.  97. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ir.,  jmasim. 

i  Gamier,  t  z?ii.,  p.  396. 
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NotwiQwtandiiig  the  forces  which  in 
opposite  directions  assailed  the  feudal 
MUiurr  system,  from  the  enhancement 
MTTioe  or  of  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
•jjj*  elevation  of  the  chartered  towns, 
«oiMna.  its  resistance  would  have  been 
ted  ftnr  much  longer  hut  for  an  intrinsic 
■'**'^*  decay.  No  political  institution 
can  endure,  which  does  not  rivet  itself  to 
the  hearts  of  men  by  ancient  prejudice 
or  acknowledged  interest.  The  feudal 
compact  had  ori^aUy  much  of  this 
character.  Its  pnnciple  of  vitality  was 
warm  and  active.  In  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  mutual  assistance  and  fidelity 
by  military  service,  the  energies  of  friend- 
ship were  awakened,  and  the  ties  of 
moral  sympathy  superadded  to  those  of 
positive  compact.  While  private  wars 
were  at  their  height,  the  connexion  of 
lord  and  vassal  grew  close  and  cordial, 
in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  their 
enmity  towards  others.  It  was  not  the 
object  of  a  baron  to  disgust  and  empover- 
ish  his  vavassors  by  enhancing  the  profits 
•  of  seigniory ;  for  there  was  no  rent  of 
such  price  as  blood,  nor  any  labour  so 
serviceable  as  that  of  the  sword. 

But  the  nature  of  feudal  oUigation 
was  far  better  adapted  to  the  partial 
auarrels  of  neighbouring  lords  than  to 
tne  wars  of  kin^oms.  Customs,  found- 
ed upon  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  gen- 
try, had  limited  their  martial  duties  to  a 
period  never  exceeding  forty  days,  and 
diminished  according  to  the  subdrriaions 
of  the  fief.  They  could  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition, but  not  a  campaign ;  they  could 
Dum  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom  leis- 
ure to  besieffe  a  fortress.  Hence,  when 
the  kincs  of  France  and  En^and  were 
engaged  in  wars,  which,  on  our  side  at 
least,  might  be  termed  national,  the  inef- 
Hciency  of  the  feudal  militia  became  evi- 
dent. It  was  not  easy  to  employ  the 
military  tenants  of  England  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of 
France,  within  the  limits  of  their  term  of 
service.  When,  under  Henry  II.  and 
Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  Garonne  or  the 
Charente,  this  was  still  more  impractica- 
ble. The  first  remedy  to  which  sover- 
eigns had  recourse,  was  to  keep  their 
vassals  in  service  after  the  expiration  of 
their  forty  days,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of 
pay.*  But  this  was  frequently  neither 
convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to  re- 
turn back  to  Ins  household,  nor  to  the 
king,  who  could  not  readily  defray  the 
chaiges  of  an  army.f     Something  was 

*  Du  Cange,  et  Canentier,  toc  Hostis. 

t  There  an  aeveru  initancea  where  anniei 


to  be  devised  more  adeaoate  to  the  exi- 
gency, though  less  suitable  to  the  feudal 
spirit.  By  the  feudal  law,  the  fief  was, 
in  strictnesa,  forfeited  by  neglect  of  at- 
tendance upon  the  lord%  expedition.  A 
milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which, 
however,  was  generally  rather  heavy, 
and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  chapter,  from  the 
muster-roll  of  Philip  the  BoM's  expedi- 
tion acaanst  the  Count  de  Foix.  The 
first  Norman  kings  of  England  made 
these  amercements  very  oppressive.  Bat 
when  a  pecuniary  payment  became  the 
regular  course  of  redeeming  personal  ser- 
vice, which,  under  the  name  of  escu^e, 
may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry  fl., 
it  was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  mili- 
tary tenant  should  not  he  at  the  mercy 
of  the  crown.*  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  contained  in 
the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  secures  the 
assessment  of  escusjge  in  puliament. 
This  is  not  renewed  in  the  character  of 
Henry  111.,  but  the  practice  during  his 
reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit 

The  feudal  military  tenures  nad  super- 
seded that  earher  system  of  pubhc  de- 
fence, which  called  upon  every  man,  and 
especially  upon  every  landholder,  to  pro- 
tect his  country.!   The  relations  of  a  vas* 


broke  up,  at  the  expiratioii  of  their  limited  term  of 
service,  in  conseqaence  of  dingreement  with  the 
aovereign.  Thua,  at  the  aieige  of  A'ngnon  in  IS96, 
Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  retired  with  hia 
troops,  that  he  micht  not  promote  the  king's  de- 


signs upon  Langnedoc.  At  that  of  Angers  in  1290, 
I?  the  same  thing  occnrred.^M.  Paris,  p.  308. 
Hadox,  Hist,  of  fizcbeqner,  e.  16,  conceiTee 


that  escuage  xmj  have  been  leried  by  Henry  I. ; 
the  earliest  mention  of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  is 
under  Henry  II.  in  1159.~LyttlBton*s  Hist  of 
Henry  II.,  vol.  ir.,  p.  13. 

t  Every  citizen,  nowever  extenai?e  may  be  hie 
privilegea,i8  naturally  bound  to  repel  invaakm.  A 
common  nsing  of  the  people  in  anna,  though  not 
always  the  most  convenient  mode  of  resistance, 
is  one  to  which  all  governments  have  a  right  to  re- 
sort, yolumus,  says  Charles  the  BaM,  ut  cujut- 
cunque  nostrum  homo,  in  eujuscunque  regno  sit, 
cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem,  vel  aliis  suis  atilitati- 
bus  pemt :  nisi  talis  regni  invasio,quam  Lmtiwm 
dicunt  ^od  absit),  accident,  ut  omnia  populns  iUi> 
us  regniad  earn  r^pellendam  communiterpergat. — 
Bahizii  Capitularia,  t  ii.,  p.  44.  This  veiyaneient 
mention  oi  the  Lmuheekr,  or  faMOrrectioDai  militia, 
so  signally  called  forth  in  the  present  age,  will 
strike  the  reader.  The  obligation  of  bearing  anna 
in  defensive  war  was  j>eculiarly  incumbent  on  the 
freeholder,  or  allodiatiat.  It  made  part  of  the  trin^ 
oda  neceesitaa,  in  Bni^and,  erroneooaly  confound* 
ed  by  some  writers  with  a  feudal  military  tenuret. 
But  when  these  latter  tenures  became  nearly  uni- 
versal, the  original  principles  of  public  defence 
were  almost  obliterated  ;  and  I  kixm  not  how  far 
allodial  proprietors,  where  thef  existed,  were  called 
upon  for  service.  Kings  did  not,  however,  ahravi 
dispense  with  sueh  aid  as  the  lower  peophb  eoud 
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«8tl  came  in  plsee  of  tiiose  of  a  «a1yject 
and  a  citizen.  This  was  the  revolntion 
of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth,  another  innovation  rather 
more  gradually  prevailed,  and  marks  the 
third  period  in  the  military  historr  of 
Europe.  Mercenary  troops  were  substi- 
Empipynwnt  tuted  for  the  feudal  militia, 
ornereenary  Undoubtedly  there  could  never 
*****  have  been  a  time  when  valour 
was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money ;  nor 
cotdd  any  employment  of  surplus  wealth 
be  more  natural  either  to  the  ambitious 
or  the  weak ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  numerous  testimoniee  of  facts  of 
this  description.*  In  public  national  his- 
tory, I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what 
may  be  called  a  regular  army  (unless  we 
consider  the  Antnmtions  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  as  such),  more  ancient  than 
the  body-guards,  or  huscarles,  of  Canute 
the  Great.  These  select  troops  amount- 
ed to  aix  thousand  men,  on  whom  he 
probably  relied  to  ensure  the  subjection 
of  England.  A  code  of  martial  law,  com- 
piled for  their  regulation,  is  extant  in  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  are  reported  to  have  dis- 
played a  military  spirit  of  mutual  union, 
of  which  their  master  stood  in  awe.f 


•apply.  Louis  the  Fat  called  out  the  militia  of  towns 
anaTparishes  under  their  priests,  who  marched  at 
their  head,  though  they  did  not  aetnaUy  command 
thorn  in  battle.  In  the  chatters  of  incorporation 
which  towns  received,  the  number  of  troops  ie<mired 
was  Qsoally  expressed.  These  formed  the  infantry 
of  the  French  amies,  perhaps  more  nnmerouathan 
formidable  to  an  enemy,  in  the  war  of  the  same 
Iffince  with  the  Emperar  Henry  Y.,  all  the  popaln- 
tion  of  the  frontier  provinces  was  called  out  -,  for 
the  nulitia  of  the  counties  of  Rheims  and  Chalons 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 
Philip  IV.  smmnoned  one  foot-soldier  for  every 
twenty  hearths  to  take  the  field  after  the  battle  of 
Coortrai.---<Daniel,  Hist  de  la  Milice  Ftanfaise. 
Telly,  t.  iii,  p.  62 ;  t  viL,  p.J287.)  Commissions  of 
array,  either  to  call  out  the  whole  population,  or,  as 
vras  more  common,  to  select  the  most  serviceable 
by  forced  hnpressment,  occur  in  Eng^lish  records 
from  the  leign  of  Edward  I.-^Stoart*8  View  of  So- 
ciety, p.  400.)  And  there  are  even  aeveral  writs 
directed  to  the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  cause  all 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  be  arrayed  and  armed  on 
account  of  an  expected  invasion. — Ryraer,  t.  vi.,  p. 
726  (46  E.  in.) ;  t.  vii.,  p.  US  (1  R.  IL)  ;  and  t 
viii.,p.270(3H.IV.). 

*  The  pre&ce  to  the  eleventh  volome  of  Reeaeil 
des  Historiens,  p.  232,  notices  the  word  solidarii, 
for  Ured  soldiers,  as  early  as  1090.  It  was  proba- 
biy  unusual  at  that  time ;  thourh  in  Roger  liove- 
doi,  Ordericus  Vttalis,  and  other  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  occurs  not  very  unfrequently. 
We  may  perhaps  conjectare  the  abbots,  as  both  the 
richest  and  most  defenceless,  to  have  been  the  first 
who  availed  themselves  of  mercenary  valour. 

t  For  tiiese  facts,  of  which  I  remember  no  men^ 
tian  in  English  history,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Danish 
collection  of  Langebek,  Scriptoies  Rerum  Danica- 
mm  Kedii  iBvi.  Though  Uie  Leges  Oastienses 
Caonti  ICagni,  pcthUahed^  him,  1  lii.,  p.  14r,  an 


Harold  II.  is  also  said  to  haye  had  Danish 
soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  moet  eminent 
ezam]^  in  uat  age  of  a  mercenary  armyy 
is  that  by  whose  asaistance  William 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  His- 
torians concur  in  representing  this  force 
to  have  consisted  of  sixty  tiiousand  men. 
He  afterward  hired  soldiers  from  van* 
oQs  regions  to  resist  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  William  Rnfos  pursued  the 
same  course.  Hired  troops  did  not,  how- 
ever, in  general  foim  a  considerable  por«* 
tion  of  armies,  till  ike  wars  of  Heniy  II. 
and  Phifip  Au^tus.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  took  mto  pay  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  chiefly,  as  we  may  infer 
from  their  Mpellation  of  Braban^ons,  ea« 
listed  from  the  Netherlands.  These  were 
always  disbanded  on  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties :  and  unfit  for  any  habits  but  of  idle- 
ness and  license,  oppressed  the  peasant- 
ry and  ravaged  the  country  without  con- 
trol. But  their  soldier-like  principles  of 
indiscriminate  obedience,  still  more  than 
their  courage  and  field-discipline,  render- 
ed them  dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the 
free  8|»rit  of  a  feudal  army.  It  was  by 
such  a  foreign  force  that  John  saw  him- 
self on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great 
Charter,  and  reduced  his  barons  to  the 
necessity  of  tendering  his  kingdom  to  a 
prince  of"Prance.*   • 

It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  prob* 
abilities  of  war  inclined  to  the  party 
who  could  take  the  field  with  selected 
and  experienced  soldiers.  The  command 
of  money  was  the  command  of  armed 
hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle^ 
as  we  must  confess  with  shame,  than 
the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the  nobility 
still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the 
strength  of  an  army,  yet  they  served  in 

not  in  their  original  statntory  form,  they  pitKxed 
firom  the  pen  of  Sweno,  the  earliest  Danish  histo- 
rian, who  lived  nnder  WaldeoMr  L,  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  Canote.  I  aeply  the  woid 
hoscane,  familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  clocmnenta,  to 
these  military  retainers,  on  the  authority  of  Lange- 
bek  in  another  place,  t.  ii,  p.  4M.  The  object  of 
Canatfi^  institotioDa  vras  to  prodacie  a  liniiofBiitv 
of  discipline  and  conduct  among  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  sepaiatethem  more  deeidediy  from  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  distingoished  by  their  drsss  and 
golden  ovnameola.  Tl^r  manners  towards  each 
other  were  regulated ;  quarrels  snd  abusive  words 
subjected  to  a  penalty.  All  disrates,  even  reaped^ 
Ing  lands,  weie  settled  among  themselves  at  tbeii 
general  parliament.  A  aingular  story  ia  told,  which, 
if  false,  may  still  illustrate  the  tiaditionary  charac- 
ter of  these  guards :  that  Canute  having  killed  one 
of  their  body  in  a  fit  of  anger,  it  vras  debated  wheth- 
er the  king  should  incur  ue  legal  psMlty  of  death ; 
and  this  vras  only  eomproniaed  by  his  kneelinf  on 
a  cushion  before  the  assembly,  and  awaitrng  their 
permission  toiise,  t  iii.,  p.  isa 
•Mstt-V^iis. 
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a  new  character;  their  animatiiig  epirit 
was  that  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  feu- 
dal tenure;  their  connexion  with  a  su- 
perior was  personal  rather  than  territo- 
rial. The  crusades  had  probably  a  ma- 
terial tendency  to  effectuate  this  reyolu- 
tion,  by  substituting  what  was  inevitable 
in  those  expeditions;  a  voluntary  stipen- 
diary service  for  one  of  absolute  obliga- 
tion.* It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  all  feudal  ten- 
ants received  pay,  even  during  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  service.f  Tins  does  not 
appear  consonant  to  the  law  of  fiefs ;  yet 
their  poverty  may  often  have  rendered 
it  impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment on  distant  expeditions.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all 
cases  have  fallen  upon  the  lord;  and 
hence  that  perpetually  increasing  taxa- 
tion, the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately 
been  investigating. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of 
all  tenants  in  chief  and  their  vassals,  still 
pesented  a  formidable  array.  It  is  veir 
long  before  the  paradox  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  numoers  do  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of 
armies.  PhiUp  IV.  assembled  a  great 
force,  by  pubhshing  the  arriere-ban,  or 
feudal  summons,  for  his  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  the  Fleminffs.  -A  smail 
and  more  disciplined  body  of  troops 
would  not,  probably,  have  met  with  the 
discomfiture  of  Courtrav.  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  frequency  called  upon 
those  who  owed  military  service,  in  their 
inrssions  of  Scotland,  t  But  in  the  French 
wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  whole,  I  think, 
of  his  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  rais- 
ed by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence, who  received  wages  for  every 
soldier  according  to  his  station  and  the 
arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of  pay  was  so 
remarkably  high,  that  unless  we  imagine 
a  vast  profit  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  contractors,  the  private  lancers  and 
even  archers  must  nave  been  chiefly 
taken  from  the  middling  classes,  the 
smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry,  of 

*  JoiuriUot  in  sevecal  pasaagM,  mtiinates  that 
oC  the  kJU|shU  aemnff  in  St.  Louis's  crusade 


racei'ved  pay,  either  ftom  their  superior  iord»  if  he 
were  on  the  expedition,  or  from  foiue  other,  into 
whose  aerrice  toey  entered  for  the  time.  He  set 
out  himaelf  with  ten  koighte,  whom  he  afierwird 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  maintain.— Collection 
des  MAmoiiea,  t  i.,  p.  49,  end  t.  ii.,  p.  53. 

t  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Fran^siqe,  p.  84. 

The  use  of  mercenary  troops  prevailed  much  in 
Oennany  daring  the  thirteenth  century  .—Schmidt, 
L  iv.,  p.  88.  In  Italy,  it  was  also  very  common ; 
though  its  general  adoption  is  to  be  refierred  to  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  age. 

t  Rymer,  t  iil,  p.  173, 180, 199,  etallhi  si^ius. 


England.*  This  part  of  Edward's  military 
system  was  probably  a  leading  cause  of 
his  superiority  over  the  French,  among 
whom  the  feudal  tenantry  were  called 
into  the  field,  and  swelled  their  unwieldy 
armies  at  Crecj  and  Poitiers.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  m  this  war  employed  mer- 
cenary troops.  Philip  had  16,000  Ital- 
ian crossbowmen  at  Crecy.  It  had  for 
some  time  before  become  the  trade  of 
soldiers  of  fortune,  to  enlist  under  lead- 
ers of  the  same  description  as  them- 
selves in  companies  of  adventure,  pas- 
sing from  one  service  to  another,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  retained.  These  military  adven- 
turers played  a  more  remarkable  part 
in  Italy  than  in  France,  though  not  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  to  the  latter  country. 
The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  furnish- 
ed a  royal  native  militia,  whose  duties, 
though  much  limited  in  the  extent,  were 
defined  by  usage,  and  enforced  by  princi- 
ple. They  gave  place  in  an  evil  hour  for 
the  people,  and  eventually  for  sovereigns, 
to  contracts  with  mutinous  hirelings,  fre- 
quently strangers,  whose  valour  in  the 
day.  of  battle  inade<iuately  redeemed  their 
bad  faith  and  vexatious  rapacity.  France, 
in  her  calamitous  period  under  Charles 
VI.  and  Charles  vIL,  experienced  the 
fidl  efiects  of  military  licentiousness. 
At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  robbery 
and  disorder  were  substituted  for  the 
more  specious  \>lundering  of  Establish- 
war.      Perhaps  few  measures  "wniofa 


have  ever  been  more  popular,  bvcuaiiee 
as  few  certainly  have  been  vn. 
more  politic,  than  the  establishment  of 
regular  companies  of  troops  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  VIL,  in  1444.t  These 
may  justly  pass  for  the  first  example  of 
a  standing  army  in  Europe ;  though  some 
Italian  princes  had  retained  troops  con- 
stantly m  their  pay,  but  prospectively  to 
hostilities,  which  were  seldom  long  inter- 
mitted. Fifteen  companies  were  com- 
posed, each  of  a  hundred  men  at  arms, 


♦Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  adduced  from  Ry- 
mer^e  Collection.  The  following  is  from  Brady's 
History  of  England,  vol.  u.,  Appendix,  p.  86.  The 
wages  allowed  by  contract,  m  1346,  were  for  an 
eaiT,  6«.  M.  per  day ;  for  barons  and  bamicrets,  4«. : 
for  knights,  2s. ;  for  squires,  U. ;  for  archers  and 
hobelers  (light  cavalry),  6d. ;  for  archers  on  foot. 
3d. ;  for  Welshmen.  2d.  These  sums,  multiplied 
by  about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the 
present  valup  of  money,  will  show  the  pay  to  have 
Deen  extremely  high.  The  cavalrv,  of  course,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  horses  and  equipments,  as 
well  as  aims,  which  were  very  expensive.— See 
too  Chap.  I.,  p.  52  of  this  work.      _  ,    ,     ,  .     . 

t  The  estates  at  Orleans  m  143d  had  advised 
this  measure,  as  is  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ordiiMiioe.--OrdoQnance8  dee  Roia,  t  zii.,  p.  312. 
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or  lanceTs;  and,  itt  the  language  of  that 
age,  the  whole  body  was  one  thousand 
five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer 
had  three  archers,  a  coutiUer,  or  soldier 
armed  with  a  knife,  and  a  page  or  valet 
attached  to  Inm,  all  serving  on  horse- 
back i  80  that  the  fifteen  companies 
amounted  .to  nine  thousand  cavalry.* 
From  these  smaU  beginnings,  as  they 
must  appear  in  modem  times,  arose  tro 
regvdar  army  of  France,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding king  was  solicitous  to  augment. 
The  ban  was  sometimes  convoked,  that 
is,  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  called 
upon  for  military  service  in  subsequent 
ages ;  but  with  more  of  ostentation  than 
real  efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of 
Dw^jr  •rita-  its  origmal  efficacy,  soon  lost 
dai  priiMOpies.  t]|e  respect  and  attachment 
which  had  attended  it.  Homage  and  in- 
vestiture became  unmeaning  ceremonies ; 
the  incidents  of  rehef  and  aid  were  felt 
aa  burdensome  exactions.  .  And  indeed 
the  rapacity  with  which  these  were  lev- 
ied, espedidly  by  our  Norman  sovereigns 
and  their  barons,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  extinffuish  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  vassalage.  Thus  galled,  as  it  were, 
by  the  armour  which  he  was  compelled 
to  wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  military  ten- 
ant of  England  looked  no  lonffer  with 
contempt  upon  the  owner  of  land  in  soc- 
cage,  who  held  his  estate  with  almost 
the  immunities  of  an  allodial  proprietor. 
But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped 
from  wardships,  and  perhaps  the  preju- 
dices of  lawyers,  prevented  the  abolition 
of  military  tenures,  till  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  In  France,  the  fiefs  of  no- 
Uemen  were  very  unjustly  exempted 
from  all  territorial  taxation;  though  the 
tallies  of  later  times  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, only  superseded  the  aids  to  which 
they  had  been  always  liable.  This  dis- 
tinction, it  is  well  known,  was  not  sn- 
nihilated  till  that  event  which  annihilated 
all  distinctions,  the  French  roTolution. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the 
feudal  sytem  established  in  England  upon 
the  conquest  broke  in  very  much  upon 
our  ancient  Saxon  hberties;  though  it 
was  attended  with  harsher  servitudes 
than  in  an^  other  coontry,  particularly 
those  two  intolerable  burdens,  wardship 
and  marriage ;  yet  it  has  in  general  been 
treated  with  more  favour  by  English  than 
F^nch  writers.  The  hardiness  with 
which  the  ancient  barons  resisted  their 
sovereign,  and  the  noble  struggles  which 

*  DanieL  Hist  ds  k  M iliee  Fren^uM,  p.  SSa 
▼iDsrat,  Hilt  ds  FuM,  t  xf,  p.  SM. 


they  made  for  civil  liberty,  especially  in 
that  Great  Charter,  the  baaement,  at 
least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free 
constitution,  have  met  with  a  kindred 
sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen ; 
while,  from  an  opposite  feeling,  the 
French  have  been  shocked  at  that  aris- 
tocratic independence,  which  cramped 
the  prerogatives,  and  obscured  the  lustre, 
of  their  crovni.  Yet  it  is  preciselv  to 
this  feudal  policy  that  France  is  indebt- 
ed for  that  which  is  ever  deaieat  to  her 
children,  their  national  splendour  and 
power.  That  kingdom  would  have  been 
irretrievably  dismembered  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependance 
had  not  preserved  its  integrity.  Empirea 
of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of  Charle- 
magne, have  several  times  been  dissolv- 
ed by  the  usurpation  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors, as  is  recorded  both  in  ancient 
history  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan 
dynasties  in  the  East.  What  question 
can  there  be,  that  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Guienne  or  counts  of  Toulouse  would 
have  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  the 
crown  of  France,  when  usurped  br  one 
of  their  equals,  if  the  slight  dependance 
of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted  for 
legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign  ^ 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society 
under  the  grandchildren  of  Charlemaffue, 
which  we  must  always  keep  in  mind,  if 
we  would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. The  institutions  of  the  eleventh 
century  must  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  ninth,  not  with  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  modem  times.  If  the  view  that 
I  have  taken  of  those  dark  ages  is  cor* 
rect,  the  state  of  anarchy,  which  we  usu- 
ally term  feudal,  was  the  natural  result 
of  a  vast  and  barbarous  empire  feebly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  cause,  rather  than 
effect,  of  the  general  establishment  of 
feudal  tenures.  These,  by  preserving  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept  alive 
the  feeling  of  a  common  country  and 
common  duties;  and  settled,  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitution 
of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France, 
and  the  federal  union  of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may 
be  estimated,  by  its  effect  upon  g^^^g,^  ^ 
national  peatness  and  security,  uowte  or 
upon  civil  liberty  and  private  {Jj*^^*' 
rights,  upon  the  tranquillity  and  iJHSTranM- 
order  of  society,  upon  the  in-  lag  from  tte 
crease  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  £lJI""^*" 
or  upon  the  general  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  and  energy.    The  feu- 
dal constitution  was  certainly,  as  has 
been  observed  ahready,  Uttle  adapted  for 
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the  deffanoe  of  a  mighty  kinffdom,  far  less 
for  schemea  of  conquest.  But  as  it  pre- 
vailed alike  in  several  adjacent  countries, 
none  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  mil- 
itary superiority  of  its  neighbours.  It 
was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia, 
perhaps,  that  saved  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  from  the  danger  of  universal 
monarchy.  In  times  when  princes  had 
little  notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual 
protection,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might 
not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho 
the  Great,  a  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or  a 
Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have  wield- 
ed the  whole  force  of  their  subjects 
whenever  their  ambition  required.  If  an 
empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  military 
despotism,  had  been  formed  about  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds 
of  commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  begin- 
ning to  shoot,  would  have  perished :  and 
Europe,  reduced  to  a  barbarous  servi- 
tude, might  have  fallen  before  the  free 
bartmrians  Of  Tartary. 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a 
scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble 
countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is 
owing,  that  the  veiy  names  of  right  and 
privilege  were  not  sw^  away,  as  in 
Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power. 
The  tyranny  which,  on  every  favourable 
moment,  was  breaking  through  all  bar- 
riers, would  have  rioted  without  control, 
if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  dis- 
united, the  nobility  had  not  been  brave 
and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudal- 
ity extended,  it  diflused  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
Every  one,  I  think,  will  acknowledge 
this,  who  considers  the  limitations  of  the 
services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  maik- 
ed  in  those  law-books  which  are  the 
records  of  customs,  the  reciprocity  of  ob- 
ligation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant, 
the  consent  required  in  every  measure  of 
a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  se- 
curity, above  all,  which  every  vassal 
found  in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense 
say)  in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  it  is  true,  were  degraded  by 
servitude,  but  this  had  no  connexion  with 
the  feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society 
were  not  promoted  by  this  sjrstem. 
Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in 
ttie  feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the^r  were  perpetuated  by  so 
convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed 
owed  its  universal  estaUishment  to  no 
other  cause.  And  as  predominant  hab- 
its of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcila* 


ble  with  those  of  industry,  not  merely 
by  the  immediate  worths  of  destruction 
which  render  its  efforts  tmavailing,  but 
t]»ough  that  contempt  of  peaceful  occu- 
pations which  they  produce,  the  feudal 
system  must  have  been  intrinsically  ad- 
verse to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and 
the  improvement  of  those  arts,  which 
mitigate  the  evils  or  abridge  the  labours 
of  mankind. 

But  as  the  school  of  moral  discipline, 
the  feudal  institutions  werepertiaps  most 
to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk,  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  into  a  condition  of  utter 
depravity ;  where,  if  any  vices  could  be 
selected  as  more  eminently  characteris- 
tic than  others,  they  were  falsehood, 
treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly 
purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  cor- 
ruption, the  feudal  spirit  exerted  its  ame- 
liorating influence.  Violation  of  faith 
stood  niBt  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  prompt- 
ly avenged,  most  branded  by  general  m- 
famy.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obliga- 
tion. The  feudal  course  of  jurisdiction 
promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  promote,  a  keener 
feelinff  and  readier  perception  of  moral 
as  well  as  of  leading  distmctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  man- 
kind are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great 
points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except 
through  the  temporary  success  of  crimes, 
or  the  want  of  a  defimte  standard  of  right, 
they  gradn^y  recovered  themselves, 
when  Taw  precluded  the  one  and  sup- 
plied the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  ser- 
vices of  lord  and  vassal,  there  was  ample 
scope  for  every  magnanimous  and  dism- 
terested  eneigy.  The  heart  of  man, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  s^ 
dom  be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No 
occasions  could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or 
the  defence  of  a  beneficent  suzerain, 
against  such  powerful  aggression,  as  left 
httle  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his 
ruin* 

From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the 
feudal  relation,  has  sprang  up  the  peculiar 
sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  at-  . 
tachment  towards  a  sovereign  which  we 
denominale  loyalty;  alike  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  stupid  devotion  of  eastern 
slaves,  and  (torn  the  abstract  respect  with 
which  free  citizens  regard  their  chief 
magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to 
swear  fealty ,  to  piofeaa  sobiiectioii,  to  foV 
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low,  at  home  and  in  tlie  iMd,  a  feodal  an- 
perior  and  his  family,  eaaily  transfenred 
ihB  same  allegiance  to  the  numarolL  It 
was  a  yeiT  powerAil  feeKog,  which  could 
make  the  mTeat  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
sovereign;  or  call  forth  all  the  energies 
of  disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom 
they  never  saw,  and  in  whose  chancter 
there  was  notlung  to  esteem.  In  ages 
when  the  tights  of  the  community  were 
mfelt,  this  sentiment  was  one  great  pre- 
aervi^Te  of  society ;  and,  though  collat*  | 


enl  or  even  subservient  to  more  enlar 

S»d  fxrinciples,  it  is  still  indispensable  to 
e  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  every 
monarchy.  In  a  moral  view,  loyalty  has 
scarcely  perhi^M  less  tendency  to  refine 
and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism  it- 
self; and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the 
scale  of  human  motives,  as  they  ascend 
from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-in- 
terest, to  the  furtherance  of  general  hap- 
piness and  conformity  to  the  purposes  of 
mfinite  Wisdom. 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  HI0TOR7  OP  ITALY,  FROM  THB  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  GARLOYINOUN  EM- 
PERORS TO  THE  INVASION  OF  NAPLES  BY  CHARLES  YIII. 


PART  I. 

Stole  of  ftalj  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat— 
Coronation  of  Otho  the  Great.— Stote  of  Rome. 
— Coorad  II.— UnioD  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
with  the  Emphe.— Establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans  in  Naples  and  SiciW.— Roger  OoiKaid.— 
Rise  of  the  Lombaid  Ciktea.— Tbejr  graduallj 
become  mora  independent  of  the  Empire.— Their 
Internal  Wars.  — Frederick  Baibarossa.  —  De- 
struction of  Milan.— Lombard  Leagrxa— Battle 
of  Legnano.— Peace  of  Constance.— Temporal 
Prmcipaltty  of  the  Popes.— Gnelf  and  Ghibebn 
FactioDS.— Otho  IV.— Frederick  U.— Airange- 
ment  of  the  Italian  Republics.— Second  Lombud 
War. — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Swabia. — 
Caoses  c^  the  Success  of  Lombard  Republics. — 
Their  prosperity— and  Forms  of  Government— 
Cootentiooe  between  the  Nobility  and  People. 
— CiTil  Wan.— Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888, 
siM.ofit.iy  ^^^  V^  of  Italy  which  ac>; 
aiihBeador  knowledged  the  supremacy  of 
dw  ninth  the  western  empire  was  divi- 
ded, like  France  and  Germany, 


otory. 


«  The  anthoffities  upon  which  this  chapter  ia 
founded,  and  which  do  not  always  appear  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  are  chiefly  the  foUowmg.  1.  Ma- 
ratoii*s  Annate  of  Italy  (tweWe  volumes  in  4to.  or 
eighteen  in  8vo.)  comprBliend  a  smnmary  of  its  hia* 
toryfrom  the  begimiing  of  the  Christian  en  to  the 
peace  of  Aiz  la  Chapeile.  The  volnmes  relating 
to  the  middle  agea,  into  which  he  has  digested  the 
original  writers  contained  in  his  great  collection, 
Scriptores  Remm  Itallcarum,  ars  by  mncb  the 
best;  and  of  these,  the  part  which  extends  fiom 
the  seventh  or  eighth  fo  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cea- 
tory,  is  the  faUeet  and  moat  useful  Mumtorl*sac- 
cuncy  is  in  general  almost  implicitly  to  be  trusted, 
and  ms  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  writinn ; 
but  his  mind  was  not  philosophical  enough  to  die* 
criininate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  his  habits 
df  life  mduced  him  to  annex  an  imaginary  impor- 
tsaee  to  the  dates  ef  diplomas  andoUier  inconsid. 
erable  matter*.    Hia  narrative  pieaeota  a  smis 


among  a  few  powerfol  vassals,  hereditary 
goremors  of  provinces.  The  principiu 
of  these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and 

akeleton  devoid  of  juices;  and  besides iu  intdlerm- 
bb  ahditv,  it  labours  under  that  coDfaaion  which  a 
merely  cnroDological  arrangement  of  concnnenl 
and  independent  events  moat  always  piodnce.  8. 
The  dissertations  gn  Italian  Antiquitiea,  by  the 
same  writer,  may  be  considered  eitner  aa  one  or 
two  works.  In  Latin,  they  form  six  volumes  in 
fQUo,eniiched  with  a  neat  number  of  oiiginal  doc- 
nmanta.  In  Italian,  mey  aie  freel  v  translated  by 
Mniatoii  himaelf,  abridged,  no  doubt,  and  without 
moot  of  the  original  iostnunents,  but  well  furnish- 
ed with  ipiotaUons,  and  abundantly  sufficient  ibr 
most  porposea.  They  form  three  vohmes  in  quar* 
ta  1  have  in  general  quoted  only  the  number  of 
the  diasertation,  on  accoont  of  the  vaiiaace  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Italian  worka:  moasaa  where 
the  page  ia  referrsd  to,  I  havp  indicated,  by  the, 
title,  which  of  the  two  I  intend  to  ? onch.  3.  St 
Marc,  a  leaned  and  laborious  Frenchman,  has 
written  a  chronological  abridgment  of  Italian  his* 
tory,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  HAnault,  but  ao 
atrangely  dif  ided  by  several  parallel  cdumna  in  ev- 
ery page,  that  I  eould  hardly  name  a  book  more 
inconvenient  to  the  reader.  Hia  knowledge,  like 
Moiatori's,  lay  a  good  deal  in  points  of  minute  in- 
quiiy ;  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  valued  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  work  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  4.  Denina's  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia.  origi- 
nally ppbliahed  in  1760,  is  a  perspicuous  ana  lively 
booi,  in  which  the  principal  circumstances  are 
well  selected.  It  is  not  perhaps  free  from  exrora 
in  feet,  and  atill  less  from  those  of  opinion ;  but» 
till  lately,  I  do  not  know  from  what  aouroe  a  gen* 
oral  acquaintance  vritb  the  history  of  Italv  could 
have  been  so  easily  derived.  &  The  publication 
of  M.  SianMMMli'a  Histoire  dee  R^publiques  Italian- 
nee  has  thrown  a  Uaie  of  light  around  the  most 
interesting,  at  least  in  many  respects,  of  Roropeaa 
countries  duiing  the  middle  ages,  I  am  happy  to 
bear  witness,  so  fer  aa  my  own  atudiea  have  cm- 
bled  me,  to  the  learning  and  dili^fence  d  this  wri^ 
ter;  qoalitlea  which  the  world  is  sometimes  apt 
fo  supoose.  where  they  perceive  so  much  elo- 


quence and  philoaophy. 


I  cannot  express  my  opm* 
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Tuscany,  the  marqoises  of  Ivrea,  Snsa, 
and  Fiiuli.  The  great  Lombard  dntcfay 
of  Benevento,  which  had  stood  agunst 
the  aims  of  Charlemagne,  and  comprised 
more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  had  now  fallen  into  decay,  and 
was  straitened  b}r  the  Greeks  in  Apulia, 
and  by  the  principalities  of  Gapoa  and 
Salerno,  which  had  been  severed  from  its 
own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coast.* 
And  hi  the  Thou^h  piinces  of  the  Carlovin- 
firatpanor  gian  Ime  continued  to  reign  in 
lbs  tench,  prance,  their  character  was  too 
little  distinguished  to  challenge  the  obe- 
dience of  ludy,  already  separated  by  fam- 
ily partitions  from  the  Transalpine  na- 
tions ;  and  the  only  contest  was  among 
her  native  chiefs.  One  of  these,  Beren- 
ger,  originally  Marquis  of  Friuli,  or  the 
March  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty-six 
years,  but  with  continually  disputed  pre- 
tensions ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  cauim- 
ities  of  Italy  were  sometimes  ag^vated 
by  tyranny,  and  sometimes  by  mtestine 


oentnry,  before  which  period  hin  labour  hardly  be- 
fliiis.  Though  doubtless  not  more  accurate  thui 
ifuratori,  he  nas  consulted  a  much  more  extensive 
list  of  authors ;  and,  considered  as  a  register  of 
facts  alone,  his  history  ir  incomparably  more  use- 
ful These  are  combined  in  so  skilful  a  manner, 
as  to  diminish,  in  a  great  denee,  that  ineTitable 
confusion  which  arises  from  fi-equency  of  transi- 
tion and  want  of  general  unity.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  from  too  redundant  details  of  unne- 
cessary circumstances,  and  sometimes,  if  I  may 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  from  unnecessary  re- 
flections, M .  Sismonm  has  ran  into  a  prolixity  wnich 
wiU  probably  intimidato  the  languid  stadents  of  our 
axe.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
History  of  Italian  Republics  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  good  far  more  imporUnt  than  storing  the 
memory  with  historical  fitcts,  that  of  communica- 
tiM  to  the  reader's  bosom  some  sparks  of  ^e  dig- 
nined  philosophy,  the  love  for  troth  and  riitue, 
which  live  along  its  eloquent  pages,  e.  To  Mu- 
ratori's  eoUection  of  original  writers,  the  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italioarum,  in  twenty-four  Tolumes  in  folio, 
I  hate  paid  considerable  attention ;  perhaps  there 
is  no  Tolume  of  it  which  I  have  not  more  or  less 
consulted.  But,  after  the  annals  of  the  same  wri- 
ter, and  the  work  of  M.  Sismondi,  I  have  not 
thought  myself  bound  to  repeat  a  laborious  search 
into  all  the  authorities  upon  which  those  writen 
depend  The  utility,  for  the  most  part,  of  perusing 
onginal  and  contemporary  authon,  consists  less 
in  ascertaining  mere  facts,  than  in  acquiring  that 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  times, 
which  it  is  utteriy  impracticable  for  any  compiler 
to  impart  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
tanguish  what  information  I  have  derived  from 
these  higher  sources;  in  cases,  therefore,  where 
no  particular  authority  is  namea,  I  would  refer  to 
the  writmgs  of  Mumtori  and  Sismondi,  esped^l- 
ly  the  latter,  as  the  substratum  of  the  followmg 
oiapter.* 

*  Oiaimoiie,  Istoria  Ctvfle  di  Napoli,  L  vii.    Sis- 
mondi, Hiat  dea  Repobliques  Italiennee,  t.  i,  p. 


war.  The  Hmganaiis  desolated  Lmn- 
baidy ;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested 
by  the  Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicij^. 
Plunged  in  an  abyss,  from  which  she  saw 
no  other  means  of  extricating  herself, 
Italy  lost  siffht  of  her  favourite  mdepend- 
ence,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Otho 
the  First,  king  of  Germany.  LitUe  op- 
position was  made  to  this,  powerful  mon- 
arch. Berenger  II. ,  the  reigning  sover- 
eign of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  king- 
dom of  him  as  a  fief.*  But  some  years 
afterward,  new  disturbances  ah-  oihotbs 
sing,  Otho  descended  from  the  O""* 
Alps  a  second  time  [A.  D.  961],  deposed 
Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  John  XII.  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  for- 
ty years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recol- 
lection, whether  of  Augustus  or  of  Char- 
lemagne, had  led  the  Italians  to  annex 
the  notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name 
of  Roman  emperor ;  nor  were  Otho,  or 
his  two  immediate  descendants,  by  any 
means  inclined  to  waive  these  supposed 
prerogatives,  which  they  were  well  able 
to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard  princes 
acquiesced  without  apparent  repugnance 
in  the  new  German  government,  which 
was  conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with 
much  prudence  and  vigour,  and  occasion- 
ally with  severity.  The  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  still  better  satisfied  with  a 
change,  that  ensured  a  more  tranauil  and 
regular  administration  than  they  had  ex- 

gsrienced  under  the  preceding  kings, 
ut  in  one,  and  that  the  chief  of  Italian 
cities,  very  different  sentiments  were 
prevalent.  We  find,  indeed,  a  con-  intMnai 
siderable  obscurity  spread  oyer  the  ^^'j*^ 
internal  history  of  Rome,  during  "^""^ 
the  long  period  firom  the  recovery  of  Italy 
by  Belisarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  popes  am>ear  to  have  pos- 
sessed some  measure  of^  temporal  power, 
even  while  the  city  was  professedly  gov- 
erned by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
name  of  the  eastern  empire.  This  power 
became  more  extensive  after  her  separa- 
tion from  Constantinople.  It  was,  how- 
ever, subordinate  to  the  undeniable  sever* 
eignty  of  the  new  imperial  family,  who 
were  supposed  to  enter  upon  all  the  rights 
of  their  predecessors.  There  was  al^ 
ways  an  imperial  officer,  or  prefect,  in 
that  city,  to  render  criminal  Justice ;  aa 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was 
taken  by  the  people ;  and  upon  any  irreg- 
ular election  of  a  pope,  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual,  the  emperors  held 
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themselTes  entitled  to  interpose.  But  the 
spirit  and  even  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  were  republican.     Amid   the 
darkness  of  the  tenth  century,  which  no 
contemporary  historian   dissipates,  we 
faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of 
senate,  consuls,  and  tribunes,  the  domes- 
tic magistracy  of  Rome.    These  shadows 
of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  sur- 
prise; yet  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  supposition,  that  a  city  so  renowned 
and  populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered 
from  the  usuipation  of  the  Lombards, 
might  have  preserved,  or  might  afterward 
establish,  a  kind  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  it  would  be  natural  to  dig- 
nify with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.* 
Burinff  that  anardiy  which  ensued  upon 
the  faS  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the 
Romans  acquired  an  independence  which 
they  did  not  deserve.    The  city  became 
a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  disorders ;  the 
papal  chair  was  sought  for  at  best  by 
bnoery,  or  controlling  influence,  often  by 
violence  and  assassination ;  it  was  filled 
by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by  such 
means,  whose  sway  #as  precarious,  and 
ffenerally  ended  either  in  their  murder  or 
degradation.    For  many  years  the  su- 
preme pontiffs  were  f^ced  upon  the 
church  by  two  women  (Miigh  rank,  but 
infamous  reputation,  Theodora  and  her 
daughter  Maxozia.    The  kings  of  Italy, 
whose   election  in  a  diet  of  Lombaird 
princes  and  bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  hot 
conceived  to  convey  any  pretension  to  the 
soverei^ty  of  Rome,  could  never  obtain 
an3r  decided  influence  in  papal  elections, 
which  were  the  object  of  struggling  fac- 
tions among  the  resident  nobility.    In 
this  temper  of  the  Romans,  they  were  ill 
disposed  to  resume  habits  of  obedience 
to  a  foreign  sovereign.    The  next  year 
after  Otho^s  coronation  [A.  D.  973],  they 
rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ;  but  were 
of  course   subdued   without  difilculty. 
The  same  republican  spirit  broke  out 
whenever  the  emperors  were  absent  in 
Germany,  especially  during  the  minority 
of  Otho  III.,  and  directed  itself  against 
the  temporal  superiority  of  the  pope. 
But  when  that  emperor  attained  man- 
hood, he  besieged  and  took  the  city, 
crushing  all  resistance  by  measures  of 
severity;  and  especially  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a  leader 
of  the  popular  faction,  to  whose  instiga* 
tion  the  tumultuous  license  of  Rome  was 
principally  a8cribed.t 


At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  chil- 
dren, in  1009,  the  compact  be*  Bwryu. 
tween  Italy  and  tho  emperors  udArdoio. 
of  the  house  of  Saxony  was  determined. 
Her  enngement  of  fidelity  was  certainly 
not  ap^cable  to  every  sovereign  whom 
the  pnnces  of  Germany  might  raise  to 
their  throne.    Accordingly  Ardoin,  mar- 
quis of  Ivrea,  vras  elected  king  of  Italy. 
But  a  German  party  existed  among  the 
Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which 
his  insolent  demeanour  soon  gave  a  pre- 
text for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new  hxkf 
of  Germany,  collater^ly  related  to  their 
late  sovereisn.    Ardoin  was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his  for- 
mer subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed 
the  crown  for  many  years  with  Henry, 
who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.    Du- 
ring this  period  there  was  hardly  any 
recognised  government;  and  the  Lom- 
bards became  more  and  more  accustom- 
ed, through  necessity,  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  to  provide  for  their  own  inter- 
nal police.    Meanwhile  the  German  na^ 
tion  had  become  odious  to  the  Italians. 
The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted 
to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent 
disputes  with  the  citizens,  wherein  the 
latter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
exposed  first  to  the  summary  vengeance 
of  the  troops,  and  afterwaid  to  penal 
chastisement  for  sedition.*    In  one  of 
these  tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  H., 
in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants 
with  a  constant  animosity  against  that 
emperor.    Upon  his  death  in  1024,  the 
Italians  were  disposed  to  break  once 
more  their  connexion  with  Germany, 
which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad, 
duke  of  Franconia.    They  offered  their 
crown  to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to 
William,  duke  of  Guienne;  but  neither 
of  them  was  inmmdent  enough  to  involve 
himself  in  the  difiicult  and  &thless  pol- 
itics of  Italy.    It  may  surprise  us  that  no 
candidate  appeared  from  among  her  na- 
tive princes.    But  it  had  been  the  dex- 
terous policy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  the 
great  Italian  fiefs,  which  were  still  rather 
considered  as  hereditary  governments 
than  as  absolute  patrimonies,  by  separa- 
ting districts  from  their  jurisdiction,  under 
inferior  marquises  and   rural    counts.f 
The  bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming 
competitors,  and  generally  attached  to 


•  Muntori,  A.  D. 
"ij  t  Im  p.  155. 


907,  9S7,  1015,  10S7.    Sw- 


t  Sismi  _ 
Cretoentiiu. 


li,  t  i,  p.  164,  imket  a  patriot  hero  of 
Bat  we  mm  ao  littia  of  the  man 


or  tha  timea,  that  it  aeema  better  to  follow  the 
commoii  tenoar  of  luatorj,  without  youchhiff  te 
the  wocuncy  of  ita  lepraaantatioDa. 

*  Mtintori.  ▲.  D.  1027, 1037. 

t  Denina,  L  iz..  c.  11.  Uutatori,  Aati^  Ital^ 
DiaaertS.    AnnaU  dltalia,  ▲.  D.  969. 
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the  Geiman  party.    The  cities  already 

S>88e88ed  material  influence,  but  were 
sunited  by  mutual  jealousies.  [A.  D. 
1034.]  Since  ancient  prejudices,  there- 
Biecitoo  of  fore,  precluded  a  federate  league 
Owind  IL  of  independent  principalities  and 
republics,  for  which  perhaps  the  actual 
condition  of  Italy  uiufttted  her,  Ehbert, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by 
some  other  chief  men  of  Lombardy,  re* 
paired  to  Constance,  and  tendered  the 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already 
disposed  to  claim  as  a  sort  of  dependance 
upon  Germany.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  Conraa  or  his  successors  were 
ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over,  It- 
aly;* but  whether  this  ceremony  took 
place  or  not,  we  may  certainfy  date  from 
that  time  the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the 
Germanic  body.  It  became  an  unques- 
tionable maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few 
German  princes  conferred  a  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  for- 
mally recognised  this  snpehority.t  But 
it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that 
the  elected  King  of  Germany  could  not 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  until 
his  coronation  by  the  pope.  The  middle 
appellation  of  King  of  the  Romans  was 
invented  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
rei^  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coro- 
nation at  Rome  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately 
after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Frederick  Baitarossa,  or  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that 
of  the  twdfth  century,  is  marked  by 
three  great  events  in  Italian  historv ;  the 
struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  pa- 
pacy for  ecclesiastical  investitures,  the 
establishment  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in 
Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distmct  and 
nearly  independent  republics  among  the 

*  Mnratori,  A.  D.  lOSS.  It  it  said  afterwud,  p. 
M7,  that  ho  wu  a  RamaDis  ad  Imperatorem  dec- 
tui.  The  paopla  of  Rome  therefore  preserved 
theii  nominal  right  of  concnrring  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor.  Muratori,  in  another  place,  A.  D. 
1040,  toppoaee  that  Henrr  III.  waa  chosen  ung  of 
Italy,  though  he  allows  that  no  proof  of  it  exists ; 
and  thera  seems  no  reason  for  the  supposition. 

t  Gunther,  the  poet  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ex- 
presses this  not  inelegantly  :— 

Romani  gloria  regni 
Nos  Denes  est ;  ^BtDcanqfie  abi  Osrmania  legem 
PoBAcit,  hunc  dives  submisso  vertice  Roma 
Accipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine  Rhenus. 

GunUur,  Ugtaimu op.  Sbwmum C^rpM  IfisC 
v<niian.|  p.  260. 
Yet  it  appears  fnm.  Otbo  of  Frisinffsn^  sn  nnqnea- 
tiooable  authority,  that  aome  Itahan  ndblea  con- 
curred, or  at  least  vrera  present  and  aasiMiiig,  in 
the  electioo  of  Fraderick  Bifflself,  L  ii.,  c.  i 


cities  of  Lomboidy.  The  first  of  these 
will  find  a  more  apiHropriate  place  in  a 
subsequent  ch^ter,  where  I  shall  trace 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power.  But 
it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant 
state  of  disturbance  in  Italy;  and  should 
be  mentioned  at  present  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  which  excited  in  that  coun- 
try a  systematic  opposition  to  the  im- 
perial authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  q^ 
tury,  were  chiefly  subject  to  ibmsot^ 
the  Greek  empire,  which  had  gj**™ 
latterly  recovered  part  of  its  "^^' 
losses,  and  exhibited  some  ambition  and 
enterprise,  though  without  any  intrinsic 
vigoiu*.  They  were  governed  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, styled  Catapan,*  who  resided  at 
Baii  in  Apulia.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  three  dutchies,  or  rather  republics, 
of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  had  for 
severed  ages  preserved  their  connexion 
with  the-  Greek  empire,  and  acknowl- 
edged its  nominal  sovereignty.  The 
Lombard  i»incipalities  of  Benevento, 
Salemo,  and  Capi#,  had  much  declined 
from  their  ancient  splendour.  The  Greeks 
were,  however,  not  likely  to  attempt  any 
further  conquests :  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople had  rMpsed  into  its  usual  indo- 
lence ;  nor  had  they  much  riffht  to  boast 
of  successes,  rather  due  to  the  Saracen 
auxiliaries,  whom  they  hired  from  Sicilv. 
No  momentous  revolution  apparently 
threatened  the  south  of  Italy,  and  least 
of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  from  what 
quarter  the  storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  RoUo,  who  rested 
from  plunder  and  piracy  in  the  p„in,|,mi 
quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  ortheNoi^ 
became  devout  professors  of  the  roawst 
Christian  faith,  and  particularly  ^^*^ 
addicted  to  the  custom  of  pilgrima^fe, 
which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit 
of  adventure.  In  small  bodies,  well 
armed,  on  account  of  the  lawless  charac- 
ter of  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed,  the'  Norman  pilgrims  visited  the 
shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holv  Land. 
Some  of  these,  very- early  in  the  eleventh 
century,  were  engaged  by  a  Lombard 
prince  of  Salemo  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his.  territory;  and 
through  that  superiority  of  valour,  and 
perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this 
singular  people  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed above  aU  other  Europeans,  they 
made  surprising  havoc -among  the  ene- 
my.t    This  exploit  led  to  fresh  engage- 


*  CaUpanus,  from  xardi  wSv,  one  employed  in  the 
gencnl  stmiBiatiation  of  aflbirs.         .  ^     «^    . 
%GMiiiioii%tiL,  p.7[edit.ra3J.    lahovldoh- 
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HMiits,  and  these  engagements  drew  new 
adventurers firom Normandy;  theyfoand- 
ed  the  little  city  of  Aversa  near  Capoa, 
and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  Bat,  though  per- 
forming splendid  services  in  this  war, 
they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  ungrateful 
empkryera ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a 
temper  to  bear  with  injury,  they  revenged 
themselves  by  a  sadden  mvasion  of  Apu- 
lia. This  province  was  speedily  sub- 
dued, and  divided  among  twelve  Norman 
ooMiaMU  counts  [A.  D.  104S] ;  but  soon  af- 
oTKotart  terward  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of 
®****^  twelve  brothers,  many  of  whom 
were  renowned  in  these  Italian  wars, 
acquired  the  sovereignty;  and  adding 
Calabria  to  his  conquests  [A.  D.  1057], 
put  an  end  to  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.*  He  reduced 
the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Bene- 
vento,  in  the  latter  instance  sharinf^  the 
spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
himself,  whtte  Robert  retained  the  terri- 
tory. His  conquests  in  Greece,  which 
he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design 
of  overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire, 
were  at  least  equally  splendid,  though 
less  durable.  [A.  D.  1061.]  Roger,  his 
younger  brother,  undertook  meanwhile 
the  roniftntic  enterprise,  as  it  appeared, 
of  conquering  the  Island  of  Sicily,  with 
a  small  body  of  Norman  volunteers. 
But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into  petty 
states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  brethren  in  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  many  years  of  war,  Roger 
became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took 
the  title  of  count.  The  son  of  this  prince, 
upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guiscard's 
posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sover- 
eignties, and  subjugating  the  free  repub- 
lics of  Naples  and  Amain,  and  the  pnnci- 
pality  of  Capua  [A.  D.  1127],  established 
a  boundary  which  has  hardly  been  changed 
since  his  time.f 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman 
ftiNdiiiTw-  leaders  were  viewed  unfavoura- 
ttauMor  bly  by  the  popes.  Leo  IX. 
'**f*^  marched  in  person  against  Rob- 
ert Gniscard  with  an  army  of  German 

•erre,  that  St  Marc,  a  more  critical  writer  in  ez- 
aminatiOD  of  facts  than  Giannone,  treats  this  first 
adventure  of  the  Normans  as  unauthenticated. 
—Abr6g6  Cbronologiqae,  p.  990. 

*  The  final  blow  was  given  to  the  Greek  domi- 
nation over  Italy  by  the  capture  of  Ban,  in  1071, 
after  a  siege  of  four  yean.  It  had  for  some  time 
been  confined  to  this  single  city.— Muratori,  St. 
Marc. 

t  H.  Sismondi  has  excelled  himself  in  descri- 
bing the  canqoest  of  Amalfi  and  Naples  by  Ro^er 
Gniseaid  (t  jL  c.  4) ;  wanning  his  imagination 
with  visions  of  liberty  and  virtoe  in  those  obscure 
lepiiblks,  which  no  nil  history  sarriym  to  dispel 


mercenaries,  but  was  beaten  and  made 
prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the 
scandal  of  which  nothing  but  good  for- 
tune could  have  lightened.  He  feU,  how> 
ever,  into  the  hands  of  a  devout  people, 
who  implored  his  absolution  for  the 
crime  of  defending  themselves ;  and 
whether  through  gratitude,  or  as  the 
price  of  his  liberation,  invested  them 
with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia  as 
fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  This  investiture 
was  repeated  and  enlaiged,  as  the  popes, 
especially  in  their  contention  with  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.,  fonnd  the  advantajge 
of  usmg  the  Normans  as  faithful  auxiha- 
ries.  Finally,  Innocent  II.,  in  1130,  con- 
ferred upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily.  It  is  difilcult  to  understand  by 
what  pretence  these  countries  could  be 
claimed  by  the  see  of  Rome  in  sover- 
e^pity,  unless  by  virtue  of  the  pretended 
donation  of  Constantine,  or  that  of  Louis 
the  Debonair,  which  is  hardly  less  suspi- 
cions ;*  and,  least  of  all,  how  Innocent 
II.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  whether  that  was  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  republic,  or  as  a 
portion^of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the 
Normans,  who  had  no  title  bnt  their 
swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  g^ve  an 
appearanco  of  legitimacy  to  their  con- 
({uest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe,  never  ceased  to  pt^  a  feudal 
acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
The  revolutions  which  time  brought 
forth  on  the  opposite  side  of  Italy  were 
still  more  interesting.  Under  the  Lom- 
bard and  French  princes,  every  pmr«ss  of 
city  with  its  adjacent  district  was  tiMLom- 
subject  to  the  government  and  **^  *'**••• 
jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was  himself 
subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of 
the  province.  From  these  connties  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  first  German  em- 
perors to-  dismember  particular  towns  or 
tracts  of  country,  granting  them  upon  a 
feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  by  many  of 
whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed. 
Thus  by  degrees  the  authority  of  the  ori- 
ginal ofiicers  was  confined  almost  to  the 
walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  bishops  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
temporal  government,!  and  exercised  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  count. 

*  Muratori  presnmee  to  suppose,  that  the  inter- 
polated, if  not  spurious,  grants  of  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair, Otho  I.,  and  Henry  11.,  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
were  promulgated  about  the  time  of  the  first  con^ 
cessions  to  the  Normans,  in  order  to  give  the  popee 
a  colourable  pretext  to  dispose  of  the  soothera 
provinces  of  Italy.    A.  D  1050. 

t  Huratori,  AsitiqttH.  Italic,  Dissert  &  Anaah 
dltalia,  A.  D.  OSS.    Aaticfaitar  Eslenif ,  p.  9S 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  began  to 
assmne  a  republican  form  of  government, 
or  to  trace  with  precision  the  fpradations 
of  their  progress.  The  last  historian  of 
Italy  asserts,  that  Otho  the  First  erected 
them  into  mimicipal  communities,  and 
permitted  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates ;  but  of  this  he  produces  no  evi- 
dence ;  and  M uratori,  from  whose  author- 
ity it  is  rash  to  depart  without  strong 
reasons,  is  not  only  silent  about  any 
charters,  but  discovers  no  express  une- 
quivocal testimonies  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment for  the  whole  eleventh  century.* 
The  first  appearance  of  the  citizens  act- 
ing for  themselves,  is  in  a  tumult  at  Mi- 
lan, in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.f  But  this  was  a 
transitory  ebullition,  and  we  must  descend 
lower  for  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  disputed  succession  of  Ar- 
doin  and  Henry,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum 
which  then  took  place,  gave  the  inhabi- 
tants an  opportumty  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, and  of  sharing  in  public  d^ibera- 
tions.  A  similar  relaxation  indeed  of  gov- 
ernment in  France,  had  exposed  the  peo- 
ple to  greater  servitude,  and  estabUshed 
a  feudal  aristocracy.  But  the  feudal  te- 
nures seem  not  to  have  produced  in  Italy 
that  systematic  and  regular  subordination 
which  existed  in  France  during  the  same 
period;  nor  were  the  mutual  duties  of 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  so 
well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we 
find  not  only  disputes,  but  actual  civil 
war  between  the  lesser  gentry  or  vavas- 
sors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  imme- 
diate superiors.  These  differences  were 
adjusted  by  Conrad  the  Salic,  who  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by 
which  the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  re- 
duced to  more  certainty.^  From  this 
disunion  among  the  members  of  the  feu- 
dal confederacy,  it  was  more  easy  for  the 
citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities,  too,  of 
Lombardy,  were  far  more  populous  and 
better  defended  than  those  of  Franco; 
they  had  learned  to  stand  sieffes  in  the 
Hungarian  invasion^  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  nad  acquired  the  right  of  protect- 
ing themselves  by  strong  fortifications. 
Those  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
temporal  government  of  their  bishops 
had  peculiar  advantages  in  struggling  for 

•  Sismoodi,  t  i.,  p.  97, 384,    Mnratorii  Dissert. 
49. 
t  Mnntori,  Aimali  dltslia, 
X  Olid.    St  Hare 


emancipation.*  This  circumstance  in  the 
state  of  Lombardy  I  consider  as  hiffhly 
important  towards  explaining  the  subse- 
quent revolution.  Notwithstanding  sev- 
eral exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less 
likely  to  be  bold  and  active  in  command 
than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election 
which  was  always  necessary,  and  some- 
times more  than  nojfninai,  on  a  vacancy 
of  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a 
notion  that  the  authority  of  their  bishop 
and  chief  magistrate  emanated  in  some 
degree  from  themselves.  In  many  in- 
stances, especially  in  the  church  of  Milan, 
the  earliest,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the 
most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there 
occurred  a  disputed  election;  two,  or 
even  three  competitors,  claimed  the 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  com- 
pelled, in  tne  absence  of  the  emperors, 
to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens.t 
ITiese  were  the  general  causes,  which, 
operating  at  various  times  during  the 
eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  have 

*  The  bishops  seem  to  have  become  counts, 
or  temporal  governors  of  their  sees,  aboat  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  or  before  the  middle  of  the  elev- 
enth century.— Muratori,  Dis.  8.  Denina,  I.  iz., 
c.  11.  St  Marc,  A.  D.  1041, 1047,  1070.  In  Ar- 
nulfs  History  of  Milan,  written  before  the  close  of 
the  latter  age,  we  have  a  contemporanr  evidence. 
And  from  the  perusal  of  that  work  I  should  infer, 
that  the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens,  partook  in  the  administsation  of  public  af- 
fairs.—Muratori,  Scriptores  Rerum  Itahcarum,  L 
iv.  J  p.  16, 22, 23,  and  particularly  the  last.  In  most 
cities  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tesino,  the  bidiopr 
lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the  twebth  cenlv- 
ry,  though  the  archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  smaU 
prerogatives  while  that  city  was  governed  as  a  re- 
public. But  in  Piedmont  they  continued  longer  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  power.  Vercelli  and  even  Turirr 
were  almost  subject  to  their  respective  prelates  tilt 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  this  reason  among 
others,  the  Piedmontese  cities  are  hardly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  republics  of  Lombardy. — De- 
nina,  Istona  defl^Italia  Occidentale,  t.  i.,  p.  101. 

t  Muratori,  A.  D.  1345.  Sometimes  tne  inhab- 
itants of  a  city  reftised  to  acknowledge  a  bishop 
named  by  the  emperor,  as  h&ppened  at  Pavia  and 
Asti  about  1057.— Amulf,  p.  22.  This  was,  in  oth- 
er words,  setting  up  themselves  as  republics.  But 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  1070,  when  the  Milanese  absolutely  rejected 
Godfrey,  appointed  by  Henir  IV.,  and  after  a  re- 
sistance or  several  years,  obliged  the  emperor  to 
fix  upon  another  person.  The  city  had  been  pre- 
viously involved  in  long  and  violent  tumults,  which, 
though  rather  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  than  civil 
history,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  endeavours  made 
to  reform  the  conduct  and  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
the  clerg][,  had  a  considerable  tendency  to  diminish 
the  archbishop's  authority,  and  to  give  a  republican 
character  to  the  inhabitants.  These proceeaings  are 
told  at  great  length  by  St.  Marc,  t  iti.,  A.  D.  1056- 
1077.    Amulf  and  Luidulf  are  the  original  souxcos. 
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produced  a  repablican  fonn  of  gorern- 
ment  in  the  Italian  ciliee.  But  this  part 
of  history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives 
of  all  cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  have  perished*  For  many 
years  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  con- 
temporary Lombud  historians,  and  those 
of  a  later  age,  who  endeaTOured  to  search 
into  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have 
found  only  some  barren  and  insulated 
events  to  record.  We  perceive,  howev- 
er, throughout  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  cities  were  continually  in  warfare 
with  each  other.  This,  indeed,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and 
no  inference  can  absolutely  be  drawn 
from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom.  But 
it  is  observable,  that  their  chronicles 
speak,  in  recording  these  transactions, 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  their  leaders, 
which  is  the  true  republican  tone  of  his- 
tory. Thus,  in  the  Annals  of  Pisa,  we 
read  under  the  years  1009  and  1004,  of 
victories  gained  by  the  Pisans  over  the 
people  of  Lucca ;  in  1006,  that  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  conquered  Saidinia.*  These 
annals  indeed  are  not  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  nor  perhaps  of  much  authority. 
But  we  have  an  original  account  of  a 
war  that  broke  out  in  1057,  between  Pa- 
via  and  Milan,  in  which  the  citisens  are 
said  to  have  raised  armies,  made  allian- 
ces, hired  foreign  troops,  and  in  every 
respect  acted  like  independent  states.f 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the 
empire  to  control  them.  The  two  Hen- 
rys IV.  and  y.  were  so  much  embar- 
rassed during  the  quarrel  concerning  in- 
vestitures, and  the  continual  troubles  of 
Germany,  that  they  were  less  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  rising  freedom  of  the 
Italian  cities,  than  to  purchase  their  as- 
sistance by  large  concessions.  Henry 
IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa,  in  1081, 
full  of  the  most  important  privileges, 
promising  even  not  to  name  any  mar- 
quis of  Tuscany  without  the  people's 
consent;!  and  it  is  possible,  that  al- 
though tne  instruments  have  perished, 
other  places  might  obtain  similar  ad- 
vantages. However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that,  before  the  death  of  Henry 

*  Murat.,  piss.  45.  Amulfus,  the  historian  of 
'  Milan,  makes  no  mention  of  anj  temporal  coants. 
which  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  there  were  none  in 
«aj  authority.  He  speaks  ahrays  of  Mediohuien- 
ses,  Papienses,  Raveoates,  6lc.  This  history  was 
written  about  1065,  but  relates  to  the  earlier  part 
of  that  century.  That  of  LanduUus  corroborates 
this  soppositioD,  which  indeed  is  ci^wble  of  proof 
as  to  Milan  and  sevoral  other  cities  in  which  the 
temporal  goremment  had  been  legally  vested  in 
the  bishops. 

f  Mont,  E&M.  45.  Amulf.,  Hist  Mediolan.,  p.  3S. 

t  Morat,  Piasert.  45. 
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v.,  in  1196,  almost  aU  the  cities  of  Lonh 
bardy,  and  many  among  those  of  Tuscan 
ny,  were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates,  and  to  act  as  independent 
communities,  in  waging  war  ana  in  d(^ 
mestic  government.* 
The  territory  subjected  originally  to 

the  count    or   bishop   of  these  Their  aequl- 

cities  had  been  reduced,  as  I  tnummSt 
mentioned  above,  by  numerous  t^n^ionr* 
conqessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  But 
the  new  republics,  deeming  themselves 
entitled  to  all  which  their  former  gov- 
ernors had  once  possessed,  b^an  to 
attack  their  nearest  neighbours,  and  to 
recover  the  sovereignty  of  all  Uieir  an* 
cient  territory.  They  besieged  the  cas- 
tles of  the  rural  counts,  and  successively 
reduced  them  into  subjection.  They 
suppressed  some  minor  communities, 
which  had  been  formed,  in  imitation  of 
themselves,  by  little  towns  belonging 
to  their  district  Sometimes  thejr  pur- 
chased feudal  superiorities  or  territorial 
jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a  policy 
not  unusual  with  the  stronger  party,  con- 
verted the  rights  of  property  into  those 
of  govemment.t  Hence,  at  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  are  assured 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  har^y 
any  nobleman  could  be  found  except  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  some  city.|  We  may  except 
also,  I  should  presume,  the  families  of 
Bate  and  Malaspina,  as  well  as  that  of 
Savoy.  Muraton  produces  many  charters 
of  mutual  compact  between  tie  nobles 
and  the  neighbouring  cities;  whereof 
one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former 
should  reside  within  the  walls  a  certain 
number  of  months  in  die  year.^  The 
iHral  nobility,  thus  deprived  of  the  inde* 
pendence  which  had  endeared  their  cas- 
tles, imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing 
the  municipal  government  of  the  cities, 
which,  during  the  first  period  of  the  re* 
publics,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
superior  families.  It  was  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Lombards  to  invite  settlers 
oy  throwing  open  to  them  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  and  sometimes  they  even 
bestowed  them  by  compulsion. 


•  Murat.,  Aimali  d*ltaL,  A.  D.  1107. 

t  lidominioiitHe  deUe  dtA  e  de*  vfllaggi  ert  tri- 
▼olta  diviso  6m  doe  o  pid  padroni,  oesia  che  s^if- 
segnaasero  a  ciaacnno  diTeiat  quaitieri,  o  ai  diri- 
dessero  i  proventi  deEa  gabeUe.  ovrero  che  IHuio 
ngnore  godesae  d'mia  spezie  deiia  giurisdisiocM, 
e  Taltro  dHin*  attnL^Denina,  L  ziL,  c  a  This 
produced  a  irast  latikscy  of  tiUea,  which  was  of 
coQiae  advutageoaa  to  thoee  who  wasted  a  pra« 
tezt  for  robbing  their  neigfaboors. 

t  Otbo FViaSiganiL,  Ln., c.  la 

i  Hunt.,  Di«.  4a 
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times  a  city,  imitatinff  the  wiadom  of 
ancient  Rome,  granted  these  privileges 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  another.*  Thus 
the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan^ 
reached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  degree  of  population  very  far 
beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and 
deep  trenches,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious  dwelt 
secure  from  the  license  of  anned  piUa- 
gers  and  the  oppression  of  feudal  tyrants. 
Artisans,  whom  the  military  landholders 
contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the 
right  of  bearing  arms  for  their  own  and 
the  public  defence.f  Their  occupations 
became  bberal,  because  they  were  the 
foundation  of  their  political  franchises ; 
the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies 
according  to  their  respective  crafts;  each 
of  which  had  its  tribuneor  standard-bearer 
(gonfiilonier),  at  whose  command,  when 
any  tumult  arose  or  enemy  threatened, 
they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in  the 
market-place. 

But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the 
Theirinocini  sympathy,  which  institutions 
uiDKNitiM.  so  full  of  liberty  create,  to  the 
tiational  conduct  of  these  little  repubUcs. 
Their  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by 
that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a  democ- 
racy is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising 
over  weaker  neighbours.  They  played 
over  asain  the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece, 
with  ul  its  circumstances  of  inveterate 
hatred,  ui^ust  ambition,  and  atrocious 
retaliation,  though  with  less  consummate 
actors  upon  the  scene.  Among  all  the 
Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous, as  well  for  power  and  popula- 
tion, as  for.  the  abuse  of  those  resour- 
ces by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct. 
Thus,  in  1111,  they  razed  the  town  of 
Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the  in- 
habitants among  six  villages,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  unrelenting  despo- 
tism.|    Thus,  in  1118,  they  commenced 


*  Morat,  Diss.  49. 

t  Otho  F^ingensis  sp.  Muni  Scr.  Rer.  Ital., 
t  vi.,  p.  70e.  Ut  etiam  ad  comprimendos  Ticinos 
materiA  Hon  caieant,  inferiorii  oidinis  juTeoesi  vel 
quosbbet  contemptibniuin  etiani  mechanicaram  ar- 
tium  opifices,  quos  csBtens  gwntas  ab  honestioribus 
et  liberioribus  ttndiis  tanouam  pestem  propelhint, 
ad  militia  cingalum,  vel  CDfnitatttm  gradas  aasu- 
msre  non  dedignantur.  £z  <|iio  iaclum  est,  ut 
catena  oibia  civitatibus,  divitaia  et  potentiA  pm- 
«iiiineaiit. 

t  Theanimoaity  between  MUan  and  Lodi  waaof 
very  old  standing.  It  originated,  according  to  Ar- 
null,  in  the  resistance  made  by  the  inhabitanU  of 
the  latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Archbiahop 
firibert  to  fiwce  a  Uahop  of  has  own  ngouBation 
upon  them.  The  bloodshed,  plnnder,  and  confla- 
gratioDs  which  had  ensued,  would,  he  saya,  Ui  a 
volume,  if  they  were  lelated  tt  lengUL— ficaptores 


a  vrar  of  ten  years'  duration  with  the 
little  city  of  Como ;  but  the  sui|nrisinff 
perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured 
for  them  better  terms  of  c^itulation* 
though  they  lost  their  original  independ- 
ence. The  Cremonese  treated  so  harsh- 
ly the  town  of  Crema,  that  it  revolted 
from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  e^ual 
forces  carried  on  interminable  hostilities 
Y^  wasting  each  other's  territory,  de- 
stroying the  harvests,  and  burning  the  vil- 
lages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperon, 
meanwhile,  though  not  very  ef-  B«versignty 
fective,  was  in  theory  always  orttesm- 
admitted.  Their  name  was  p^"- 
used  in  pubhc  acts,  and  appeared  upon 
the  coin.  When  they  came  into  Italy, 
they  had  certain  customary  supphes  of 
provisions  called  fodrum  regale,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  where  the^  resided ; 
during  their  presence,  all  inferior  magis- 
tracies were  suspended,  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  devolved  upon  them  alone. 
But  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lom- 
bards, that  they  built  the  royal  palaces 
without  their  gates;  a  precaution  to 
which  the  emperora  were  compelled  to 
submit.  This  was  at  a  very  early  time 
a  subject  of  contention  between  tiie  in- 
habitants of  Pavia  and  Conrad  II.,  whose 
palace,  seated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  they 
had  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and  were 
unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  FMsriek 
Swabia,  and  nephew  of  the  last  >«*en»«M. 
emperor,  Conrad  III.,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Germany.  His  accession  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period,  the  du- 
ration of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  house  of  Swabia.  It  is  characteri- 
zed, lUie  the  former,  by  three  distinguish- 
ing features  in  Italian  history;  the  vic- 
torious strugg:le  of  the  Lombard  and  otb- 
er  cities  for  independence,  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporal  sovereignty 
over  the  middle  provinces  by  the  popes, 
and  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Swabia. 

In  Frederick  Barbarossa  the  Italians 
found  a  very  different  sovereign  from 
the  two  last  emperors,  Lothairo  and  Con^ 
rad  III.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in 

Rerom  Italic,  t  ir.,  p.  IS.  And  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  writer  who  did  not  live  beyond  1086. 
Sewnty  years  more,  either  of  hoatOity  or  serritude, 
elapsed,  before  Lodi  was  permitted  to  leapira. 

*Otho  Fridttgensis,  p.  710.  Muratori,  A.  D. 
1027. 
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Italy,  tad  with  foroM  qoita  inadequate 
to  control  aoch  insubordinate  anbjecta. 
The  diatingniwhed  valour  and  ability  of 
this  prince  rendered  a  aevere  and  arbi- 
tranr  temper,  and  a  haughty  conceit  of 
his  imperial  rights,  more  formidable.  He 
believed,  or  professed  to  beliere,  the 
magnificent  absoidity,  that,  as  sueceesor 
of  Augustus,  he  inherited  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  In  the  same  fight  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  moVe  rationally, 
laid  claim  to  the  entire  prerogatives  of 
the  Roman  emperors  over  their  own  sub- 
jects; and  in  this  the  professors  of  the 
civil  law,  which  was  now  diligently  stud- 
ied, lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost 
servility.  To  such  a  disposition  the  self- 
government  of  the  Lombard  cities  ap- 
peared mere  rebellion.  Milan,  especial- 
rv,  the  most  renowned  of  them  all,  drew 
down  upon  herself  his  inveterate  re- 
sentment. He  found,  unfortunately,  too 
good  a  pretence  in  her  behaviour  towards 
Lodi.  Two  natives  of  that  ruined  city 
threw  themselves  at  the  emperor^s  feet, 
imploring  him,  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
justice,  to  redress  the  wrcrngs  of  their 
country.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
tenor  insfMred  by  Milan,  that  the  consuls 
of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  inhabitants  trembled 
at  the  danger  of  provoking  a  summary 
vengeance,  against  which  the  imperial 
arms  seemed  no  protection.*  The  Mi- 
lanese, however,  abstained  from  attack- 
ing the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treat- 
ed with  contempt  the  emperor's  order  to 
leave  them  at  liberty.  Frederick,  mean- 
while, came  into  Italy,  and  held  a  diet  at 
Roncagha,  where  complaints  poured  in 
from  many  quarters  against  the  Milanese. 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  their  ancient  ene- 
mies, were  impatient  to  renew  hostilities 
under  the  imperial  auspices.  Brescia, 
Tortona,  and  Crema  were  allies,  or  rath- 
er dependants,  of  MOan.  Frederick  soon 
took  occasion  to  attack  the  latter  confed- 
eracy. Tortona  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and. levelled  to  the  ground.  But  a 
feudal  army  was  soon  dissolved;  the 
emperor  had  much  to  demand  his  atten- 
tion at  Rome,  where  he  was  on  iU  terms 
with  Adrian  lY. ;  and  when  the  imperial 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Lombardy, 
the  Milanese  rebuilt  Tortona,  and  expeu- 
ed  the  citizens  of  Lodi  from  their  dwel- 
lings.   Frederick  assembled  a  fresh  army, 

*  S«e  ao  InterMtiiig  Sfecount  of  these  cmmin- 
■Itticee  in  the  namtiTe  of  Otho  Morens,  a  citizen 
of  Lodi— Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t  ti.,  p.  906.  M.  Sis- 
nondi,  who  reproachee  Morena  iat  iMLrtialitr  to- 
wards Frederick  in  the  Milanese  war,  should  have 
itomembered  lh«  wrofocarteas  of  Lodi.— Hist,  des 
R^U.ItaL,t.iL,p.l08. 


to  which  almost  etery  city  of  Lombaidyv 
willingly  or  l^  force,  contributed  its  mi* 
litta.  It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  Milanese  shot 
themselves  up  within  their  walls;  and 
perhaps  might  have  defied  the  imperial 
forces,  if  their  immense  population,  which 
gave  them  confidence  m  arms,  luid  not 
exposed  them  to  a  different  enemy.  Mi« 
Ian  was  obliged  by  hunger  to  capitulatet 
upon  conditions  not  very  severs,  if  a  van* 
quished  people  could  ever  safely  rely 
upon  the  convention  that  testifies  their 
submission. 

[A.  D.  1 158.]  FrederidL,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Milan,  held  a  diet  at  Ron- dm  cr 
caglia,  where  the  effect  of  his  vie-  ^MM^fU^ 
tones  was  fatally  perceived.  The  bishops, 
the  higher  nobihty,  the  law3rerB,  vied  with 
one  another  in  exalting  his  prerogatives. 
He  defhied  the  regalian  tights,  as  they 
were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex« 
elude  the  cities  and  private  proprietors 
from  coining  money,  and  from  tolls  or  ter- 
ritorial dues,  which  they  had  for  many 
years  possessed.  These,  however,  he  per^ 
mitted  them  to  retain  for  a  pecuniary  stip* 
ulation.  A  more  important  innovation 
was  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  with 
the  title  of  podest^  to  administer  justice^ 
concurrently  with  the  consuls;  but  he 
soon  proceeded  to  abohdi  the  latter  of- 
fice in  many  cities,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  government  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  magistrates.  He  prohibited  the  cit- 
ies fh»m  levying  war  asainst  each  other. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  showed  no 
Cavomr  to  Milan.  The  capitulation  was 
set  at  naught  in  its  most  express  provis* 
ions;  a  podestli  was  sent  to  supersede  the 
consuls,  and  part  of  the  territory  taken 
away.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk  of 
resistance,  and  the  Milanese  had  experi-^ 
enced  enough  not  to  undervalue  it,  they 
were  determined  rather  to  see  theirliber- 
ties  at  once  overthrown,  than  gradually 
destroyed  by  a  faithless  tyrant.  They 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  hiia 
army  to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue  was 
more  calamitous  than  that  of  the  last 
Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under 
subjection.  The  small  town  of  Crema, 
always  the  faithful  ally  of  Milan,  stood  a 
memorable  siege  against  the  imperial 
army ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  ultimate- 
ly compelled  to  capitulate  for  their  lives, 
and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their 
dwellings  to  the  ground.*  Bu^all  smaller 


•  The  siege  of  CrSBs  is  told  at  great  lencCh  bf 
Otto  Morena ;  it  i»  interesting,  not  odIt  as  a  diaplair 
of  eztraordinarf,  though  nnsi^^ceimil, 


ranee  and  mtNoiditT,  but  as  tiinnost  detailed  ac- 
coHM  ef  the  methods  used  in  (h&  attack  and  de- 
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Ottpnm  and  eabtmities  were  forgotten,  when 
dastnioiioo  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn 
of  Milan,  ^m  jjy  famine  rather  than  sub- 
dued by  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  Lombardy  stood  in  anx- 
ious suspense  to  know  the  determination 
of  Frederick  respecting  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis, the  seat  of  the  early  Christian 
emperors,  and  second  only  to  Rome  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Latin  church.  A 
delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hopes ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  an 
order  was  given  to  the  Milanese  to  evac- 
uate their  habitations.  The  deserted 
streets  were  instantly  occupied  by  the 
imperial  army ;  the  people  of  Pavia  and 
Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  com- 
missioned to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
respective  quarters  of  the  citv  assigned 
to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged 
churches  stood  alone  amid  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  Milan. 

[A.  D.  1163.]  There  was  now  little  left 
of  that  freedom  to  which  Lombardy  had 
aspired:  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant 
dream,  and  she  awoke  to  the  fears  and 
miseries  of  servitude.  Frederick  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  vindictive  temper,  and 
of  the  policy  usual  among  statesmen. 
He  abrogated  the  consular  renmen  in 
some  even  of  the  cities  which  had  sup- 
ported him,  and  established  his  podesta 
m  their  place.  This  msgistrate  was  al- 
ways a  stranser,  frequently  not  even  an 
Italian ;  and  he  came  to  his  office  with 
all  those  prejudices  against  the  people  he 
was  to  govern,  which  cut  off  every  hope 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  citizens  of 
Lombardy,  especially  the  Milanese,  who 
had  been  dispersed  in  the  villages  ad- 
joining their  ruined  capital,  were  unable 
to  meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  tribute. 
In  some  parts,  it  is  said,  two  thirds  of  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  the  only  wealth 
that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them 
by  the  imperial  officers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Fr^erick.  He  -gave  at  the  best 
only  vague  promises  of  redress;  they 
were  in  his  eyes  rebels,  his  delegates  had 
acted  as  faithful  officers,  whom,  even  if 
they  had  gone  a  Uttle  beyond  his  inten« 
tions,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  punish. 

But  there  still  remained,  at  the  heart 
of  Lombardy,  the  strong  principle  of  na* 
tional  Uberty,  imperishable  among  the 
perishable  armies  of  her  patriots,  incon- 
eomable  in  the  conflagration  of  her  cities.*^ 

ftnoe  of  foitified  places,  before  the  introdaction  of 
titillery.— Sciip.  Rer.  Itel.,  t  tl,  p.  1039-1062. 
*  Qam  neqae  Dardaniis  campia  potuere  perire, 
Nee  cum  cdpt^  e||)i,  iiec  cum  comboeta  cremarii 


Those  whom  private  animosities  had  led 
to  assist  the  German  conqueror,  blushed 
at  the  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
at  the  share  they  had  taken  in  it.  [A.  D. 
1167.]  A  lea^e.  was  secretly  ^e  ^^ 
formed,  in  which  Cremona,  one  Lorebwdy 
of  the  chief  cities  on  the  imperi-  S^""! . 
al  side,  took  a  prominent  part.  "~«"*- 
Those  beyond  the  Adige,  hitherto  not 
much  engaged  in  the  disputes  of  central 
Lombardy,  Md  already  formed  a  separate 
confederacy,  to  secure  themselves  from 
encroachments,  which  appeared  the  more 
unjust  as  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  emperor.  [A.  D.  1164.]  Their 
first  successes  -corresponded  to  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause ;  Frederick  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  territory  of  Verona,  a 
fortunate  augury  for  the  rest  of  Lombar-. 
dy.  These  two  clusters  of  cities,  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adige,  now  uni- 
ted themselves  into  the  famous  Lombard 
League,  the  terms  of  which  were  settled 
in  a  general  diet.  Their  alliance  was  to 
last  twenty  years;  during  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  mutual  assistance 
against  any  one  who  should  exact  more 
from  them  than  they  bad  been  used  to 
perform  from  the  time  of  Henry,  to  the 
first  coming  of  Frederick  into  Italy ;  im- 
plying in  this  the  recovery  of  their  elect- 
ive magistracies,  their  rights  of  war  and 
peace,  and  those  lucrative  privileges, 
which,  under  the  name  of  regalian,  had 
been  wrested  from  them  in  the  diet  of 
Roncaglia.* 

This  union  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  at  a  very  favourable  juncture. 
Frederick  had,  almost  ever  since  his  ac- 
cession, been  engaged  in  open  hostility 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  was  pursuing 
the  fruitless  poUcy  of  Henry  lY.,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  substitute  an  anti- 
pope  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate 
pontiff.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme, 
he  had  besieged  Rome  with  a  great  army, 
which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer  than 
he  expected,  fell  a  prev  to  the  autumnal 
pestilence  that  visits  the  neighbourhood 


*  For  the  natuie  and  conditiona  of  the  Lombard 
league,  beaidea  tbeuaual  authorities,  aee  liluratori'a 
46th  dlaaertation.  The  words,  a  temj^ore  Hen- 
rici  Regis  usque  ad  introitum  imperatons  Frederi- 
ei,  leave  it  ambiguous  which  of  the  Henries  was  in- 
tended. Muratoii  thinks  it  waa  Henry  17.,  be- 
cause the  cities  then  braan  to  be  independent.  It 
seems,  however,  natural,  when  a  king  is  mention^ 
ed  without  any  numerical  designation,  to  interpret 
it  of  the  last  bearing  that  name ;  as  we  say  King 
William  for  William  the  Third.  And  certainly 
the  liberties  of  Lombardy  were  more  i>erfect  under 
Henry  Y.  than  hia  father ;  besides  which,  the  one 
reign  might  still  be  remembered,  and  the  other 
rested  in  tniditioo.  The  question,  however,  is  of 
Uttle  momeol. 
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of  that  capital.  The  flower  of  Gennan 
nobility  was  cut  off  by  this  calamity,  and 
the  emperor  recrossed  the  Alps,  entirely 
unable  for  the  present  to  withstand  the 
Lombard  confederacy.  Their  first  overt 
act  of  insurrection  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan;  the  confederate  troops  all  joined 
in  this  underti^ng;  and  the  Milanese, 
still  numerous,  though  dispersed  and  per- 
secuted, revived  as  a  powerful  republic. 
Lodi  was  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
le^ue ;  Pavia  alone  continued  on  the  im- 
perial side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  most  po- 
tent of  the  independent  nobility,  the  Lom- 
bards planned  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
between  the  confines  of  these  two  ene- 
mies, in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment 
to  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  the  name  of 
Alessandria.  Though,  from  its  hasty 
construction,  Alessandria  was,  even  in 
that  age,  deemed  rude  in  appearance,  it 
rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous 
city.*  The  intrinsic  energy  ana  resour- 
ces of  Lombardy  were  now  made  man! 
fest.  Frederick,  who  had  triumphed  by 
their  disunion,  was  unequal  to  cSntend 
against  their  league.  After  several  years 
of  indecisive  war,  the  emperor  invaded 
the  Milanese  territory,  but  the  confeder- 
ates gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
Battie  of  plete  victory  at  Legnano.  [A.  D. 
^^•■««-  1176.1  Frederick  escaped  alone 
and  disguised  from  the  field,  with  little 
hope  of  raising  a  fresh  army,  though  still 
reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in  the 
freedom  of  Lombardy.  He  was  at  length 
persuaded,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to  a  truce 
of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  all  favourable  to  the  league. 
It  was  weakened,  however,  by  the  de- 
fection of  some  of  its  own  members; 
Cremona,  which  had  never  cordially  uni- 
ted vrith  her  ancient  enemies,  made  sep- 
arate conditions  with  Frederick,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  named  among  the  cit- 
ies on  the  iraperiad  side  in  the  armistiee. 
Tortona,  and  even  Alessandria,  followed 
the  same  eourse  during  the  six  years  of 
its  duration ;  a  fatal  testimony  of  unsub- 
dued animosities,  and  ofnen  of  the  calam- 
ities of  Italy.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  Frederick's  anxiety  to  secure  the 
crown  for  his  son  overcame  his  pride, 

*  Alessandria  was  snraamed,  in  derision,  della 
paglia:  from  the  tfaatch  with  ^n^ch  the  houses 
were  covered.  Frederick  was  Tery  desiroas  to 
change  its  name  to  Cssaiea,  as  it  is  actually  call- 
ad  in  the  peace  of  Constance,  being  at  that  time 
on  the  imperial  side  Bat  it  soon  recoTered  ito 
former  appeUation. 


and  the  famous  peace  of  Ckm-  Peaesoi  ' 
stance  [A.  D.  1183]  established  o»st«Dos 
the  Lombard  republics  in  real  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  cities 
were  maintained  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their 
walls  or  in  their  district,  which  they 
could  claim  by  usage.  Those  of  levying 
war,  of  erecting  fortifications,  and  of 
administering  civil  and  criminai  justice, 
were  specially  mentioned.  The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates, 
was  left  absdiutel]r  to  the  citizens ;  but 
they  were  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
their  office  from  an  imperial  legate.  The 
customary  tributes  of  provision  during 
the  emperor's  residence  in  Italy  were 
preserved ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  m 
civil  causes.  The  Lombard  league  was 
confirmed,  and  the  cities  were  permitted 
to  renew  it  at  their  own  discretion ;  but 
they  were  to  take  every  ten  vears  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This  just 
compact  preserved,  along  with  every  se- 
curity for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
cities,  86  much  of  the  imperial  prero|;:a^ 
tives  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  foreign 
sovereign,  consistently  with  the  people's 
hamaness.* 

The  successful  insurrection  of  Lom- 
bardy is  a  memorable  refutation  of  that 
system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates 
gave  the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and 
which  they  perpetually  hold  forth  as  the 
only  means  thit>ugh  which  a  disaffected 
people  are  to  be  restrained.  By  a  certain 
class  of  statesmen,  and  by  all  men  of  harsh 
and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  trea- 
ties, regard  to  ancient  privileges,  or  to 
those  rules  of  moral  justice  whjch  are 
paramount  to  all  positive  right,  are  al- 
ways treated  with  derision.  Terror  is 
their  only  specific,  and  the  physical  ina> 
btlity  to  rebel  their  only  security  for  alle 
giance.  But  if  the  razing  of  cities,  the 
abrogation  of  privileges,  the  empoverish* 
ment  and  oppression  of  a  nation,  couM 
assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederick 
Barbarossa  would  never  have  seen  the 
militia  of  Lombardy  arrayed  against  him 
at  Legnano.  >  Whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
sure upon  a  conquered  people,  there  will 
come  a  moment  of  their  recoil.  Nor  is 
it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the 
present  instance,  that  the  accidental  de- 
struction of  Frederick's  army  by  disease 
enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  resistance.    The  fact  may 

*  Mnratori,  Antiquitates  ItaliB#  Diss.  50, 
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well  be  disputed ;  since  Lombardy,  when 
united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
equsd  to  a  contest  with  any  German  force 
that  could  have  been  brought  against  her ; 
but,  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this 
circumstance,  it  only  exhibits  the  preca- 
riousness  of  a  policy,  which  collateral 
events  are  always  liable  to  disturb.  Prov- 
idence reserves  to  itself  various  means, 
by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken;  and  it  is  not  for  human  saga- 
city to  anticipate,  whether  the  army  of  a 
conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwhole- 
some marshes  of  Rome,  or  stiffen  with 
frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 

The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a 
noble  opportunity  to  the  Lombards  of 
establishing  a  permanent  federal  union 
of  small  republics ;  a  form  of  government 
congenial  from  the  earliest  ages  to  Italy, 
and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They 
were  entitled  by  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the  basis 
of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the 
course  of  events  would  have  emancipated 
from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germa- 
ny.* But  dark,  long-cherished  hatreds, 
and  that  implacable  vindictiveness  which, 
at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished  the 
private  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character,  which  can  only  be  the 
aggregate  of  individual  passions.  For 
revenge  she  threw  away  the  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the  rec- 
ollection of  that  hberty,  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the 
ruins  of  Milan. f  It  passed  away,  that 
high  disdain  of  absolute  power,  that  stead- 
iness and  self-devotion,  which  raised  the 
half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  level  of  those  ancient  re- 
publics, from  whose  history  our  first  no- 
tions of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived. 
The  victim  by  turns  of  selfish  and  san- 

?;uinary  factious,  of  petty  t3rrants,  and  of 
oreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a 

•  Though  there  was  no  permanent  diet  of  the 
Lombard  leag[ue,  the  consab  and  podeetaa  of  the 
nspective  ciiiea  composing  it  occuionallj  met  in 
congreaa,  to  deliberate  upon  measures  of  general 
safety.  Thus  assembled,  they  were  called  Rec- 
tores  Societatis  Lombardiae.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
Lombardy  had  continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  union,  this  congress  might  readily 
have  become  a  permanent  body,  like  the  Helvetic 
diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in 
a  federal  constitution.— Muratori,  AntichitA  Ital- 
iane,  t.  iii.,  p.  126,  Ihsscrt.  60.  Sismondi,  t  ii., 
p.  189. 
t  Anzi  ^irar  la  liberty  mirai, 
£  baciar  lieU  ogni  ruina,  e  dire, 
Rujne  s),  ma  servitil  non  mai. 

Oaetana  Pagtmni  {ostia  piuttosto  Oiovan  Bat- 
tuta  Ptfttormi)  m  Matkia§,  Componimmli 
Xiiriei,  voLiii.,p.931. 


Star  from  its  place  in  heaven ;  abe  has 

seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 
horses  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of 
her  children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their 
own ;  Conquering  or  conquered,  in  the  in- 
dignaut  language  of  her  poet,  4tUl  alike  a 
slave,*  a  long  retiibution  for  the  tyranny 
of  Rome. 

Frederick  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the  en-  AHUmsr 
joyment  of  those  privileges  con-  ^^^y- 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Constance.  His 
ambition  was  diverted  to  a  new  scheme 
for  aggrandizing  the  house  of  Swabia,  l^ 
the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
with  Constance,  the  atmt  and  heiress  of 
William  II.,  king  of  Sicily.  That  king* 
dom,  which  the  first  monarch,  Rogeri 
had  elevated  to  a  high  pitch  of  renown 
and  power,  fell  into  decay  through  the 
misconduct  of  his  son  WiUiam,  sumamed 
the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its 
lustre  under  the  second  WiUiam,  though 
styled  the  Good.  His  death  without 
issue  was  apparently  no  remote  event, 
and  Constance  was  the  sole  legitimate 
surviver  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious ^circumstance,  that  no  heieditary 
kingdom  appears  absolutely  to  have  ex- 
cluded femsdes  from  its  throne,  except 
that  which,  from  its  magnitude,  was  of 
all  the  most  secure  from  falling  into  the 
condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians 
felt  too  late  the  defect  of  their  constitu« 
tion,  which  permitted  an  independent 
people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  dowry  of 
a  woman,  to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose 
ministers  they  might  justly  expect  to  be 
insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose 
marriage  with  Constance  took  place  in 
1 186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her  right  to 
the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  afterward, 
was  exasperated  by  a  courageous,  but  un- 
successful effort  of  the  Norman  barons, 
to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  royal  family  *,  and  his  reign 
is  disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious  cru- 
elties. The  power  of  the  house  of  Swa* 
bia  was  now  at  its  zenith  on  each  side 
of  the  Alps ;  Henry  received  the  Impe^ 
rial  crown  the  year  after  his  father^a 
death  in  the  third  crusade,  and  even  pre* 
vailed  upon  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
elect  his  infant  son  Frederick  as  his  suc- 
cessor. But  his  own  premature  decease 
clouded  the  prospects  of  his  family :  Con- 
stance survived  him  but  a  year;  and  a 
child  of  four  years  old  was  left  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  kingdom,  which  his  fa- 
ther's severity  had  rendered  disaffected. 


Icaja. 
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and  which  the  lBad«n  of  Genoan 
naiies  in  his  Mrvice  desolated  aod  dispu- 
ted. 

Duiiiig  the  minority  of  Frederick  !!.» 
lucMMt  from  1198  to  1816,  the  papal  chair 
HL  was  filled  by  Imioceat  111.;  a 
name  second  only,  and  haidly  second,  to 
that  of  Gregory  V 11.  Yoiu^,  nohle,  and 
intrepid,  he  united  with  the  aoouatomed 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  which 
no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a 
point,  the  more  worldly  ambition  of  coi^ 
solidating  a  separate  piincipalitv  for  the 
Holy  See  in  the  centre  or  Italy.  The 
real  or  spurious  donations  of  Oonstantine, 
Pepin,  CWlemagne,  and  Louis,  had  given 
rise  10  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  put  of 
the  popes,  to  very  extensive  dommions : 
but  ntue  of  this  had  been  effectuated,  and 
in  Rome  itself  they  were  thwarted  by 
the  prefect,  an  officer  who  swore  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  insubordinate 
spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood, the  small  cities  owned  no  sub- 
jection to  the  capital,  and  were  probably 
as  much  self-governed  as  those  of  Lob^ 
hardy.  One  is  tranqwrted  back  to  the 
eariiest  times  of  the  republio,  in  reading 
of  the  desperate  wars  between  Rome 
and  Tibur  or  Tusculum,  neither  of  which 
was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  centuiY.  At  a  further  distaaoe 
were  the  dutcny  of  Spoleto»  the  march 
of  Ancona,  and  wlttt  had  been  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the 
popes  had  more  or  less  grounded  pre* 
tensions.  Early  in  the  last-menticaied 
age,  the  famous  Countess  Matilda,  to 
whose  zealous  protection  Gregory  VII. 
had  been  eminently  indebted  chiriiig  his 
long  dispute  with  the  en^ieror,  panted 
the  reversion  of  all  her  possessions  to 
the  Holy  See,  first  in  the  lifetime  of 
Gregory,  and  again  under  the  pontificate 
tin  of  Paschal  UI.  These  were 
very  extensive,  and  held  by  dif- 
ferent titles.  Of  her  vast  impe- 
rial fiefe,  Mantua,  Modena,  and  Tus- 
cany, she  certainly  could  not  dispose. 
The  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  iai- 
cona  were  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  differ- 
ent footing.  1  confess  mjrself  not  dis- 
tinctly to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
part  of  her  succession.  These  had  been 
formerly  among  the  great  fiefe  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  But  if  I  understaod  it 
rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors,  some  yeais  before 
they  were  seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine, 
lather-in-law  and  atepjfother  of  Matilda. 
To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded 
in  the  possession  of  those  countries. 
They  are  commonly  considered  as  her 


MatUda. 


or  patrimonial  pw|)efty  ;  yet  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how,  being  herself  a 
subject  of  the  empire,  she  could  transfer 
even  her  allodial  eatates  from  iu  sover- 
eignty. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
apparently  be  maintained,  that  she  was 
lawful  sovereign  of  countries  which  had 
not  long  since  been  imperial  fieia,  and 
the  SQaeninty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of 
the  Holy  Seia,  tl^ereiore,  does  not  seem 
incontestaUd,  even  aa  to  this  pait  of  Ma- 
tilda's donation.  But  I  state  with  heaita- 
tion  a  difiiculty,  to  which  the  anthoia  I 
have  consulted  do  not  advert.*  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  emperors  kept 
possession  of  the  whole  during  the 
twelfth  century;  and  treated  both  Spole- 
to and  Ancona  aa  parts  of  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  continual  remonstrancea 
from  the  Roman  pontifla.  FredmckBar« 
barossa,  at  the  negotiations  oi  Venice  in 
1177,  iffondsed  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years ;  but,  at  the 
close  of  that  period,  Henry  VI.  was  not 
disposed  to  execute  this  anrangeraent, 
ana  granted  the  county  in  fief  to  some 
of  lus  German  followers.  Upon  hia 
death,  the  circwnstanoeswere  favourable 
to  Innocent  IU.  The  inihnt  king  of  Si- 
cily had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to 
his  guardiaiiBhip.  A  double  election  of 
Philip,  brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Otho, 
duke  of  Branswick,  engaged  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  had  entirely  overkxAed 
the  claims  of  yoong  Frederics,  in  a  do>ubt> 
ful  civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a 
condition  to  enter  Italy ;  and  the  impe- 
rial dignity  was  vacant  for  several  years, 
till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one 
competitor,  Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope 
had  constantly  favoured,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  tiiis  interval,  the  Ital- 
ians had  no  superior;  and  Innocent 
availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pre- 
tensions oi  the  seie.  These  he  backed 
by  the  production  of  rather  a  questions^ 
bio  document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said 
to  have  been  found  among  the  baggage 
of  Marquard,  one  of  the  German  soldiers, 
who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs 
by  the  late  emperar.  The  cit..»;*-;|J 
les  of  what  we  now  call  the  ec-  redneed  by 
clesiastical  state  had  in  the  Iooomdi 
twelfth  century  their  own  muni- 


.•    ux. 


*  It  is  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  explicit  infor- 
matioD  upon  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man  see  m  Italian  writers  even  of  the  eighieenih 
century.  Muratori,  the  moat  learned,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  moves  cautious^ 
over  this  ground;  exoept  when  the  elaims  « 
Rome  happen  to  clash  with  those  of  the  house  of 
Este.    But  I  have  not  been  able  to.Mtiafj  myself 
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cipal  goTeniment»  like  those  of  Lombar- 
dy;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert 
a  complete  independence.  They  gladly, 
therefore,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out 
some  prospect  of  securing  them  from 
Marquard,  and  other  rapacious  partisans, 
without  disturt>ing  their  internal  regula- 
tions. Thus  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto  and 
march  of  Ancona  submitted  to  Innocent 
III. ;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  constant  possession  of  such  exten- 
sive territories,  and  some  years  after- 
ward adopted  the  prudent  course  of 
granting  Ancona  in  fief  to  the  Marquis  of 
fiste/He  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed, 
neglect  his  authority  at  home;  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome  was  now  compelled  to 
swear  alleffiance  to  the  pope,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  impenal  supremacy 
over  that  city;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the 
proper  era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  possess  over 
their  own  city,  Uiough  still  prevented  by 
various  causes,  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries, from  becoming  unquestioned  and 
unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more 
clearly  defined  than  ever.  In  order  to 
preserve  what  she  had  thus  suddenly 
gained  rather  by  opportunity  than 
strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble 
the  imperial  power,  and  consequently  to 
maintam  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  re- 
LMffMor  publics.  Tuscany  had  hitherto 
TuKany.  ^eeu  ruled  by  a  marquis  of  the 
emperor's  appointment,  though  her  cities 
were  flourishing,  and,  within  themselves, 
independenL  In  imitation  of  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  they  now  (with  the  exception 
of  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar 
league  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than 
in  that  of  Lombard^.  Although  the  lat- 
ter had  been  in  alliance  with  Alexander 
III.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height 
of  his  dispute  with  Frederick,  this  eccle- 
siastical quarrel  mingled  so  little  in  their 
struggle  lor  liberty,  that  no  allusion  to  it 
is  found  in  the  act  of  their  confederacy. 
But  the  Tuscan  union  was  expressly  es- 
.tablished  "for  the  honour  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  apostolic  see."  The 
members  bound  themselves  to  defend 


the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  church ; 
and  not  to  acknowledge  any  king  or  em- 
peror without  the  approbation  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.*  The  Tuscans,  accord- 
ingly, were  more  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  church  party  than  the  Lombards, 
whose  principle  was  animosity  towards 
the  house  of  Swabia.  Hence,  when  In- 
nocent III.,  some  time  after,  supported 
Frederick  II.  against  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.,  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  were 
arranged  on  the  imperial  side;  but  the 
Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to  the  pope. 
In  the  wars  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
against  Milan  and  their  allies,  FutioMor 
we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lorn-  oaeiib  and 
bardy  divided,  and  a  considers^  GUbaUM. 
ble  number  of  them  flrmly  attached  to 
the  imperial  interest.  It  does  not  appear, 
I  believe,  from  history,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were 
at  so  early  a  time  divided  among  them- 
selves, as  to  their  line  of  public  policy, 
and  that  the  adherence  of  a  particular 
city  to  the  emperor,  or  to  the  Lombard 
league,  was  only,  as  proved  afterward 
the  case,  that  one  faction  or  another  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  in  its  councils. 
But  jealousies  long  existing  between  the 
difierent  classes,  and  onl^  suspended  by 
the  national  struggle  which  terminated 
at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  interests,  and  new  relations  to- 
waids  the  empire.  About  the  year  1200, 
or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading 
parties  which  divided  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  whose  mutual  animosity,  hav- 
ing no  general  subject  of  contention,  re- 
quired the  association  of  a  name  to  di^ 
rect  as  well  as  invigorate  its  prejudices, 
became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated 
appellations  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibeltns ;  the 
former  adhering  to  the  papal  side,  the 
latter  to  that  of  the  emperor.  These 
names  were  derived  from  Germany,  and 
had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country, 
before  they  were  transported  to  a  still 
more  favourable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  very  illustrious  family, 
several  of  whom  had  successively  been 
dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuriesU*  The  heiress  of  the  last  of 
these  intermarried  with  a  younger  son  of 
the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family  settled 
near  Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  es- 
tates on  each  bank  of  the  lower  Po. 
They  gave  birth  to  a  second  line  of 


by  the  peroml  of  tome  dry  and  tedioqe  disserta- 
nons  in  St.  Mare  ( Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  PHist 
de  I'ltaUe,  t.  irX  who,  with  learning  acareely  infa- 
lior  to  that  of  Maratori,  poaaeaaed  more  opporta- 
Dity  and  iacliiuitiaD  to  apeak  out. 


•  Quod  poaaeaaionea  et  jura  aacroaanctv  eccletw 
booA  fide  defendarant ;  et  qaod  nullum  in  raffed 
aut  imperatorem  reoiperent,  niai  qnem  Roinanua 
pontifex  approbaret— MurmtoriyDiaaert.  48  (Utin, 
t.  ir.,  p.  390 ;  Italian,  t  iii.,  p.  112). 
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Gnetfs,  from  whom  the  royal  hooBe-of 
Brunswick  is  descended.  The  name  of 
Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  yillage  in 
Francunia,  whence  Conrad  the  Salic 
came,  the  progenitor,  throngh  females, 
of  the  Swabian  emperors.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  11S5,  the  Swabian 
family  were  disappointed  of  what  they 
considered  almost  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion; and  at  this  time  an  hostility  appears 
to  have  commenced  between  Uiem  and 
the  house  of  Guelf,  who  were  nearly  re- 
lated to  Lothaire.  Heniy  the  Proud,  and 
his  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  representatives 
of  the  latter  &mily,  were  frequently  per- 
secuted by  the  Swabian  emperors:  but 
their  fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of 
CSermany.*  Meanwhile  the  elder  branch, 
though  not  reserved  for  such  glorious 
destinies  as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to 
flourish  in  Italy ;  the  marquises  of  Bate 
weie  by  far  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
eastern  Lombardy,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  began  to  be  consider- 
ed as  heads  of  the  church  parhr  in  their 
neighbourhood.  They  were  mquently 
chosen  to  the  office  of  podest^  or  chief 
magistrate,  by  the  cities  of  Romagna; 
and  in  1308,  the  people  of  Ferrara  set  the 
fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  free- 
dom for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo 
VIL,  marouis  of  Este,  as  their  lord  or 
80vereign.T 

Otbo  lY.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
oiboiv.  <md  consequently  head  of  the 
Guelfs.  On  his  obtaininff  the  im- 
perial crown,  the  prejudices  of  Italian 
factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual 
channel.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose  hostility  to 
the  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever 
hands  it  might  fall.  In  Milan,  however, 
and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Lombard  league  against 
Frederick  I.,  hatred  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the 
impierial  prerogatives;  they  adhered  to 
names  rather  than  to  principles,  and  sup- 
ported a  Guelf  emperor  even  against  the 
pope.  Terms  of  this  description,  having 
no  definite  relation  to  principles  which  it 
might  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  defend, 
are  always  acceptable  to  mankind,  and 
have  the  peculiar  advantage  of  precluding 
altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise  and 
accommodation,  by  which  it  is  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  qibstruct  their  tendency 


*  The  Gennan  origin  of  those  celebrated  Ac- 
tions it  cleeriy  prorea  by  a  paasaxe  in  Otho  of 
FtmogBOt  who  hired  half  a  century  before  we  find 
the  dMionoinatiaDa  tranaferred  to  Italy. — Struviua, 
CofiNia  Uiat  Gerawn.,  p.  378,  and  Maratori,  A.  D. 
1152.  t  Siamondi,  t.  il,  p.  3S9. 


to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  From  this 
time,  every  city,  and  almost  every  citi* 
zen,  gloried  in  one  of  these  barbarous 
denominations.  In  several  cities  the  im- 
perial party  predominated  through  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  who  espoused  that 
of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds 
between  Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and 
Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milan,  threw  them 
into  opposite  factions.  But  there  was  in 
every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against 
that  which  prevailed,  and  consequently  a 
Guelf  city  frequently  became  Ghibelin, 
or  conversely,  according  to  the  fluctu^ 
tions  of  the  tune.* 

The  change  to  which  we  have  advert- 
ed in  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  party  last- 
ed  only  during  the  reign  of  Otho  IV. 
When  the  heir  of  the  house  of  p-^^urii*  ii 
Swabia  grew  up  to  manhood,  '"'"^^  "• 
Innocent,  who,  thou^  his  guardian,  had 
taken  little  care  of  lus  interests,  as  long 
as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  Guelf  emperor  obedient,  placed 
the  young  Frederick  at  the  head  of  an 
opposition  composed  of  cities  alwaya  at- 
tached to  his  family,  and  of  soeh  as  im- 
plicitly followed  the  see  of  Rome.  He 
met  with  considerable  success  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown. 
But  he  had  no  longer  to  expect  any  as- 
sistance from  the  pope  who  conferred  it. 
Innocent  was  dead,  and  Honorhis  III., 
his  successor,  could  not  behold  without 
apprehension  the  vast  power  of  Frede- 
rick, supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction 


*  For  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factiona.  beiidea 
the  historians,  the  51st  diasertation  of  Mnratori 
shoeld  be  read.  There  is  some  derree  of  inaecii- 
ncy  in  faia  lan^fuage,  where  he  speui  of  these  dia- 
tractiona  expiruiff  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Quel  secolo,  ^  vero,  abbondo  anch'  esso 
di  molte  guerre,  ma  nulla  si  opero  sotto  nome  o 
pretesto  delle  fazioni  suddette.  Solamente  riten- 
nero  ease  piede  in  alcone  private  famiglie. — Anti- 
chit4  Italiane,  t  iii.,  p.  148.  But  certainly  the 
names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin,  as  party  distinctions, 
may  be  traced  all  through  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  former  faction  ahowed  itaelf  distinctly  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  cities  subject  to  Milan,  upon  the 
death  of  Galeaszo  Viscanti,  in  1404.  It  appeared 
again  in  the  attempt  of  the  Milanese  to  re-establiah 
their  republic  in  1447.— Sismondi,  t.  iz.,  p.  334.  8o 
in  1477,  Ludorico  Sforza  made  nee  of  Gbibelio 
prejudices  to  exclude  the  regent  Bonne  of  Savoy  as 
a  Guelf.— Sismondi,  t  zi.,  p.  79.  In  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  state,  the  same  diatinctions  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  still  later.  Sisfano  Infessam,  in 
1487,  speaks  familiarly  of  them.~Script.  Rer.  Itel., 
t.  iii.,  p.  1221.  And  even  in  the  conquest  of  Milan 
by  Louis  XII.,  in  1500,  the  Ooelis  of  that  city  are 
represented  as  attached  to  the  French  party,  while 
the  Ghibelins  abetted  Lndovico  Sfona  and  Mazi- 
nilian.-— Ouiccianlini,  p.  390.  Other  paasagea  in 
the  same  historian  show  these  &ctioos  to  have  hesn 
alive  in  nurieqa  pvtt  of  Italy. 
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which  balanced  that  of  the  chiirch«  and 
menacing  the  ecdeaiaatieal  territories  on 
the  other  side  by  the  possession  of  Naples 
aad  Sicily.  This  kingdom,  feudatory  to 
Rome,  and  long  her  firmest  ally,  was  now, 
by  a  fatal  connexion  which  she  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent,  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  her  most  dangteorous  enemy. 
Hence  the  temporal  dominion  which  In- 
nocent III.  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
establish,  became  a  very  precarious  po»- 
session,  exposed  on  each  side  to  the  at- 
tadLS  of  a  power  that  had  legitimate  pre* 
tensiims  to  almost  every  province  com- 
posing it.  The  life  of  Frederick  11.  was 
wast^  in  an  unceasing  contention  with 
the  church,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects, 
whom  she  excited  to  rebellions  against 
him.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish 
writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an 
eneomrager  of  letters,  and  endowed  with 
many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  Iblj  to 
his  charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation ; 
I  will  not  add  ambition,  because  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  period  in  the  reisn  of  Fred- 
erick when  he  was  not  oUiged  to  act  on 
his  defence  against  the  aggressicm  of  oth- 
ers. But  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  vir- 
tues, such  men  as  Honorins  III.,  Gregory 
IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  the  popes  with 
whom  he  had  successively  to  contend, 
would  not  have  given  him  respite,  while 
he  remained  master  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  empire.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to 
urge  princes  into  a  crusade,  which  the 
condition  of  Palestine  rendered  iiKhspen- 
sable,  or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But 
this  great  piece  of  supererogatory  devo- 
tion had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  ab- 
solute duty  of  uieir  station,  nor  had  even 
private  persons  been  ever  required  to 
take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Ho- 
norius in.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from 
Frederick,  before  he  conferred  upon  him 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  under- 
take a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Je- 
rusalem.   Frederick  submitted  to  this  en- 


*  The  rancour  of  bigoted  Catholics  agaiiist 
Fradehck  ha*  baldly  aabeided  at  the  preeeot  day. 
A  very  moderatB^eommeiidatioii  of  him  in  Tiraboa- 
chit  ToL  iv.,  t  7,  was  not  aufierad  to  paas  oncon- 
tradicted  by  the  Roman  editor.  And  though  Mu- 
ntori  shows  quite  enough  prejudice  against  that 
emperor's  character,  a  fierce  Roman  bigot,  whoae 
aniraadveraiona  are  printed  in  the  17th  Tolnme  of 
his  annals  (8vo  edition),  flies  into  paroxysms  of  fury 
at  every  syllable  that  looks  like  moderation,  it  is 
well  known  that,  although  the  public  policy  of 
Rome  has  long  displayed  the  pacific  temper  of 
weakness,  the  thermometer  of  ecclesiastical  aenti- 
ment  in  that  city  stands  very  nearly  as  high  aa  in 
ths  thirteenth  centnrr.  Oiannone,  who  sufiered 
ior  hie  boldnass,  has  arawn  Fredenek  IE.  Teiy  f^ 
voombly,  perhaps  too  favoarablj,  in  the  ISth  and 
17th  books  of  thfl  Istooa  Cimk  di  NipoU. 


gagement,  which  peihaps  he  never  de* 
signed  to  keep,  and  certainly  endeavour- 
ed afterward  to  evade.  Though  he  be- 
came by  marriage  nominal  king  of  Jeru- 
salem,* his  excellent  und^standing  was 
not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect, 
and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vow  i»ovoked  Gregory  IX. 
to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Such  a  thunderbolt  was 
not  to  be  lightly  regarded ;  and  Frederick 
sailed  the  next  year  for  Palestine.  But 
having  disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for 
what  he  considered  as  no  crime,  the 
court  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer 
indignation  against  this  {Nrofanation  of  a 
crusade  by  an  excommunicated  soverei^. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had 
broken  into  the  kmgdom  of  Naples.  No 
one  could  rationally  have  blamed  Freder- 
ick if  he  had  quitted  the  Holy  Land  as 
he  found  it ;  but  he  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Saracens,  which,  though  by  no  means 
so  disadvantageous  as  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  expected, 
served  as  a  pretext  for  new  calunmiea 
against  him  m  Europe.  The  charge  of 
irreligion,  eageriy  and  successfully  prop- 
agated, he  repelled  by  persecuting  edicts 
against  heresy,  that  do  no  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  availed  him  little  at 
the  time.  Over  his  Neapolitan  dominions 
he  exercised  a  rigorous  government,  ren- 
dered periiaps  necessary  by  the  levity 
and  insubordination  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  which  tended,  through  the 
artful  representations  of  Honorius  and 
Gregory,  to  alarm  and  alienate  the  Italian 
republics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lorn- 
bardy  since  the  peace  of  Con-  bis  warn 
stance,  and  the  prerogatives  re-  wuh  the 
served  by  that  treaty  to  the  em-  ^*«bards. 

*  The  second  wife  of  Frederick  was  lolante,  or 
Violante,  daushter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  bv 
Maiia,  eUest  dsu^hter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  witt 
of  Conrad,  marqms  of  Montlerrat  This  Isabella 
was  the  youngest  daus-hterof  Almaric  or  Amauir, 
kinff  of  JeroMlem,  and  by  the  deaths  of  her  broth- 
er  Baldwin  IV.,  of  her  eldest  sister  SibiUa,  wife  of 
Guy  de  Lusignao,  and  that  sister's  child  BaMwia  V., 
succeeded  to  a  claim  upon  Jerusalem,  which,  since 
the  Tictories  of  Saladin,  was  not  very  profitable.  It 
is  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  deduce  their  title 
to  that  sounding  inheritance  from  this  marriage  oi 
Frederick  (Oiasnone,l.  rvi.,  c.  3),  but  the  eztinc- 
tioa  of  Frederick's  poeteriU|  most  have,  strictly 
speaking,  put  an  end  to  any  right  derived  from 
him  ;  and  Giannone  himself  mdicatee  a  better  title 
by  the  oe^on  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antiocb,  and 
legitimate  heiicaa  of  Jorasalem,  to  Cherlea  of  An- 
joa,iBl813.  How  ftgr  indeed  thie  may  bf  beea 
tesularly  transmitted  to  thepwaeatKinyofKapiiS 
I  do  not  itnow,  and  am  sws  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  inqoin. 
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pile  were  so  Mldom  called  iato  aetum, 
that  few  cities  were  disposed. to  recol- 
lect tkeir  existence.  Thev  denoiniaated 
themselves  Gaelfs  or  Gbioeiins,  accoid- 
ing  to  habit,  and  out  of  their  mutual  op- 
position, but  without  much  reference  to 
the  empire.  Those  howerer  of  the  for- 
mer party,  and  especially  Milan,  retained 
their  antipathy  to  the  house  of  8wabia. 
Though  Frederick  II.  was  entitled,  as  far 
as  established  usage  can  create  a  right,  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese 
would  n^ver  acknowledge  him,  nor  per- 
mit his  coronation  at  Monxa,  accordiog 
to  andent  ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  pope  foment- 
ed, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this  dis- 
affected spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Lom- 
bard cities  to  renew  their  former  league. 
This,  although  conformable  to  a  provis- 
ion in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  man- 
ifestly hostile  to  Frederick,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  commencement  of  a 
second  contest  between  the  republican 
cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  eminre.  But 
there  was  a  striking  difference  between 
this  and  the  former  confederacy  against 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  In  the  leajgue  of 
1167,  almost  every  city,  forgettmg  all 
smaller  animosities  in  the  great  cause  of 
defending  the  national  privileges,  ooptrib- 
nted  its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that 
perilous  conflict ;  and  this  tianment  unsp 
nimity  in  the  people  so  distracted  by  in- 
ternal faction  as  the  Lombards,  is  the  su- 
rest witness  to  the  justice  of  their  under- 
taking. Sixty  years  afterward,  their  war 
against  the  second  Frederick  had  less  of 
provocation  and  less  of  public  spirit.  It 
was  in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibelin  cities,  to  which  we  names  of  the 
church  and  the  empire  gave  more  of  dig- 
ni^and  consistence. 

The  republics  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
M^^  century  were  so  numerous  and 
mSiS'  independent,  and  their  revolutions 
ijMBbwA  80  frequent,  that  it  is  a  difficult 
•"*^  matter  to  avoid  confhaon  in  fol- 
lowing their  history.  It  will  give  more 
arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at  the  same 
time  mustrate  the  changes  that  took  place 
in  these  little  states,  if  we  consider  them 
as  divided  into  four  clusters  or  constella- 
tions, not  indeed  unconnected  one  with 
another,  yet  each  having  its  own  centre 
of  motion,  and  its  own  boundaries.  The 
flrst  of  these  we  may  suimose  formed  of 
the  cities  in  central  Lombardy,  between 
the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  mountains ;  it  comiHrehends 
Milan,  Cremona,  Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergar 
mo,  Parma,  Piacensa,  Mantua,  Lodi, 
Alessandria,  and  several  others  leas  dis- 


These  were  the  original  seats 
of  Italian  liberty,  the  great  movers  in  the 
wars  of  the  elder  Frederick.  Milan  was 
at  the  head  of  this  cluster  of  cities,  and 
her  influence  gave  an  ascendency  to  the 
Guelf  party ;  Ae  had,  since  the  treaty  of 
Constance,  rendered  Lodi  and  Pavia  al- 
most her  subjects,  and  was  in  strict 
union  with  Brescia  and  Piacenaa.  Par- 
ma, however,  and  Cremona,  were  unsha- 
ken defenders  of  the  empire.  In  the  sec- 
ond class  we  may  place  the  cities  of  the 
March  of  Verona,  between  the  Adige  and 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there 
were  but  four  worth  mentioning :  Y ero^ 
na,  Vioenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  The 
citizens  of  all  the  four  were  inclined  to 
the  Guelf  interests ;  but  a  powerful  body 
of  rural  nobility,  who  had  never  been 
compelled,  like  those  upon  the  upper  Po, 
to  quit  their  fortresses  m  the  hilly  coun- 
try, or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached 
themselves  to  the  opposite  denomina- 
tion.* Some  of  them  obtained  very  great 
authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four 
republics;  and  especially  two  brothers, 
Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano,  of  a  rioh 
and  distinguished  family,  known  for  its 
devotion  to  the  empire.  By  extraordinar 
ry  vigour  and  deciaion  of  character,  by 
dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths,  bv  the 
intimidating  effects  of  almost  unparalleled 
cruelty,  Eccelin  da  Romano  became  after 
some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three 
cities,  Padua,  Y  enHia,  and  Vicenza ;  and 
the  Giielf  party,  in  consequence,  was  en- 
tirely subverted  beyond  the  Adige  during 
the  continuance  of  his  tyranny,  f  An- 
other cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna;  Bok>flna,  Imola,  Faeoza, 
Ferrara,  and  several  others.  Of  these 
Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  in* 
teresu  of  the  church,  the  Ouelfs  usually 
predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also 
the  influence  of  the  house  of  Este  not  a 
httle  contributed.    Modena,  though  not 

SeographicaUy  within  the  limits  of  this 
ivision,  may  be  classed  along  with  it, 
from  her  constant  wars  with  Bologna. 

*  SismoDdi,  t  ii,  p.  822. 

t  The  cmeltiM  of  Eccelin  excited  uniTenel  hor- 
ror, in  an  afe  when  mhomanity  towards  enemies 
was  as  common  as  Isar  and  rerenge  cookl  make  it. 
It  was  a  usnal  trick  of  begsars,  all  over  Italy,  to 
pretend  that  ther  had  been  depiired  of  their  eyes 
or  limbs  by  the  Veroneee  tyimnt  There  is  haidly 
an  instance  in  Eoropean  history  of  so  sangoinery 
a  government  subsisting  far  more  than  twen^ 
years.  The  crimes  of  Eccelin  are  remarkably  weU 
aothentieated  by  the  testimony  of  sereral  contem- 
porary writera,  wba  enter  into  great  details.  Most 
of  these  are  lonnd  in  the  seventh  volnme  of  Scnp- 
tores  Reram  Italioaram.  Sismondi,  t  iii,  p«  20^ 
111,  203,  ii  more  toU  than  any  of  the  modsma. 
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A  fourth  class  will  comprehend  the  whole 
of  Tuscany)  separated  almost  entirely 
from  the  politics  of  Lombaidy  and  Ro- 
magna.  Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cit^ 
ies  in  this  province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin. 
The  Tuscan  union  was  formed,  as  has 
been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and 
was  strongly  inclined  to  the  popes ;  but 
gradualbr  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired  its 
share  of  influence;  and  the  cities  of  Sie- 
na, Arezzo,  and  Lucca,  shifted  their  poli- 
cy, according  to  external  circumstances 
or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  fac- 
tions. The  petty  cities^  in  the  region  of 
8poleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perhaps  de- 
serve the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa 
does  not  readily  fall  mto  any  of  our  four 
classes,  unless  her  wars  with  Pisa  may 
be  thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany.* 

AAer  several  years  of  transient  hostil- 
ity and  precarious  truce,  the  Guelf  cities 
of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular  and 
protracted  war  with  Frederick  II.,  or, 
more  properly,  with  their  Ghibelin  adver- 
saries. Few  events  of  this  contest  de- 
serve particular  notice.  Neither  party 
ever  obtained  such  decisive  advantages 
as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Frederick 
Barbarossa  and  the  Lombard  confedera- 
cy, during  the  war  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. A  defeat  of  the  Milanese  by  the 
emperor,  at  Corte  Nuova,  in  1237,  was 
balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  as- 
sisted Frederick  to  gain  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Genoese  fleet  in  1341 ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  rise  fh>m  the  blockade 
of  Parma,  which  had  left  the  standard  of 
Ghibelinism  in  1346.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  house  of  S  wabia 
was  exhausted  by  so  tedious  a  struggle ; 
the  Ghibelins  of"^  Italy  had  their  vicissi- 
tudes of  success ;  but  their  country,  and 
even  themselves,  lost  more  and  more  of 
the  ancient  connexion  with  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederick  II.,  the 
Lombards  were  much  indebted  to  the 

*  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont  in  this  divis- 
ioD.  The  history  of  that  coontij  i»  far  less  eluci> 
dated  by  ancient  or  modem  writers  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this  time  divided 
between  the  counU  of  Savoy  and  maitiiiises  of 
Montfenrat  But  Asti,  Chieri,  and  Turin,  especial- 
W  the  two  fonner,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican 
wnn  of  government.  They  were  however  not  ab- 
solutely independent.  The  only  Piedmontese  city 
that  can  properly  be  considered  as  a  separate  state, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  Vercelli ;  and  even 
there  the  bishop  seems  to  have  possessed  a  sort  of 
temporal  sovereignty.  Denina,  author  of  the  Ri- 
voluzioni  d'ltalia,  first  printed  in  1709,  hired  to  pub- 
lish in  his  old  age  a  history  of  western  Italy,  or 
Piedmont,  from  which  I  have  gleaned  a  few  tacts. 
— latoria  deli'  Italia  Occidentale ;  Torino,  1809,  6 
vols.  8vo. 


constant  support  of  Gregory  IX.  and  his 
successor,  Innocent  IV. ;  and  the  Guelf, 
or  the  church  party^  were  used  as  sy* 
nonymous  terms.  These  pontiffs  bore 
an  unquenchable  hatred  to  the  house  of 
Swabia.  No  concessions  mitigated  their 
animosity ;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
Whatever  faults  maybe  imputed  to  Fred- 
erick, it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  not 
blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
deny,  that  he  was  iniquitously  proscribed 
by  her  unprincipled  ambition.  His  real 
crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  the  name  of  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia. In  1330,  he  was  excommimicated 
by  Gregory  IX.  To  this  he  was  tolerar 
bly  accustomed  by  former  experience; 
but  the  sentence  was  attended  oy  an  ab- 
solution of  his  subjects  fVom  their  alle- 
giance, and  a  formal  deposition.  These 
sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon 
men  of  vigorous  minds,  or  upon  those 
whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their 
cause;  but  they  influenced  both  those 
who  feared  the  threatenings  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  those  who  wavered  already  as 
to  their  line  of  political  conduct.  In  the 
fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy,  the  ex- 
communication of  Frederick  undermined 
his  interests  even  in  cities,  like  Parma, 
that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed  to 
identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with 
that  of  religion ;  a  prejudice,  artfully  fo- 
mented by  means  of  calumnies  propaga- 
ted against  himself;  and  which  the  con- 
duct of  such  leading  Ghibelins  as  Ecce- 
lin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God 
and  man,  did  not  contribute  to  lessen. 
In  1940,  Gregory  proceeded  to  publish  a 
crusade  against  Frederick,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  open  enemy  to  religion ;  which 
he  revenged  by  putting  to  death  aU  the 
prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the  cross. 
There*  was  one  thing  wanting  to  make 
the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the 
Christian  commonwealth  more  complete. 
Gregory  IX.  accordingly  projected,  and 
Innocent  IV.  carried  into  effect,  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  connciior 
This  was  held  at  Lyons  [A.  D.  Lyoos. 
1346],  an  imperial  city,  but  over  which 
Frederick  could  no  longer  retain  his  su- 
premacy. In  this  assembly,  where  one 
hundred  and  forty  prelates  appeared,  the 
question  whether  Frederick  ought  to  be 
deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  sub- 
mitted to  defend  himself  by  his  advo- 
cates; and  the  pope,  in  the  presence, 
though  without  formally  collecting  the 
suffrages  of  the  council,  pronounced  a 
sentence,  by  which  Frederick's  excom- 
munication was  renewed,  the  empire 
and  all  his  kingdoms  taken  away,  and 
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his  subjects  absolved  iroiil  their  fidelity. 
This  is  the  most  pompous  set  of  usurps* 
tion  in  all  the  records  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a 
general  council  seemed  to  incorporate 
the  pretended  right  of  deposing  hings, 
which  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt 
of  Gregory  V II.  and  his  successors,  with 
the  established  faith  of  Christendom. 
Upon  the  death  of  Fiederick  II.,  in 

cbitMiv  ^^^*  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^°  Conrad 
■  a  contest  to  maintain  for  every 
part  of  his  inheritance,  as  well  as  for  the 
unperial  crown.  But  the  vi»>ur.  of  the 
house  of  Swabia  was  gone ;  Conrad  was 
reduced  to  fight  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, the  only  succession  which  he 
could  hope  to  secure  against  the  troops 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  still  pursued  his 
family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  churn- 
ed that  kingdom  as  forfeited  to  its  feudal 
superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's 
premature  death,  which  happened  in  1354, 
the  throne  was  filled  by  his  legitimate 
brother  Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his 
bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of  the 
popes,  till  they  were  compelled  to  call 
m  the. assistance  of  a  more  powerful 
arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brines  to  a  ter- 
nunation  that  period  in  Italian  history 
which  we  have  described  as  nearly  co- 
extensive with  the  greatness  of  the  house 
of  Swabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  most  honourable  to  Italy;  that  in 
which  she  displayed  the  most  o£  national 
eneigy  and  patriotism.  A  Florentine  or 
Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon 
later  times ;  but  a  Lombard  will  cast  back 
his  eye  across  the  desert  of  centuries,  till 
it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great 
changes  followed  in  the  foreign  and  in- 
temsd  policy,  in  the  moral  and  military 
character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  de- 
scend to  the  next  period,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remark  some  material  circum- 
stances in  that  which  has  just  passed 
under  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lom- 
CMMM  ofUM  ^^^  cities  to  such  princes  as 
MMMM  or  both  the  Fredericks,  must  as- 
Lombwdy.  tonish  a  reader  who  brings  to 
the  story  of  these  middle  ages  notions 
derived  from  modem  times.  But  when 
we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  con- 
trol which  could  be  exerted  over  a  feu- 
dal army,  bound  only  to  a  short  term  of 
service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  the  field 
at  its  own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust 
and  disaffection  with  which  many  Ger- 
man princes  regarded  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia, less  reason  will  appear  for  surprise. 
Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  almost 


always  in  agitation,  3rield  any  material 
aid  to  the  second  Frederick.  The  main 
cause,  however,  of  that  triumph  which 
attended  Lombardy  was  the  intrinsic  en- 
ergy of  a  free  government.  From  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  be- 
came virtually  repubUcan,  they  put  out 
those  vigorous  shbots  which  are  the 
growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domes- 
tic feuda,  their  mutual  wars,  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  their  national  enemies,  checked 
not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or  their 
population ;  but  rather,  as  the  Umbs  are 
nerved  by  labour  and  hardship,  the  re- 
pubUcs  of  Italy  grew  in  vigour  and  cour- 
age through  the  conflicts  they  sustained. 
If  we  but  remember  what  savage  license 
prevailed  during  the  ages  that  preceded 
their  rise,  the  rapine  of  pubUc  robbers, 
or  of  feudal  nobles  little  differing  from 
robbers,  the  contempt  of  industrious  arts, 
the  inadequacy  of  penal  laws,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  them  into  effect, 
we  shall  form  some  notion  of  the  change 
which  was  wrought  in  the  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  growth  of  its  cities.  In 
comparison  with  the  blessings  of  indus- 
try protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu« 
lation  awakened,  the  disorders  which 
ruffled  their  surface  i^>pear  slirht  and 
momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first 
stage  of  their  independence,  and  chiefly 
of  3ie  twelfth  century,  before  those  civil 
dissensions  had  reached  their  height,  by 
which  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Lom- 
bardy were  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as 
to  the  domestic  improvement  of  the  free 
Italian  cities,  while  they  still  deserved  the 
name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history, 
that  their  power  and  population,  accord- 
ing to  their  extent  of  territory,  were  al- 
most incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma, 
a  Milanese  writer,  we  find  a  curious  sta- 
tistical account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which, 
though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  aAer 
its  hberties  had  been  overthrown  by 
usurpation,  must  be  considered  as  imply- 
ing a  high  degree  of  previous  advance- 
ment, even  if  we  make  allowance,  as 
probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggenu- 
tion.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
200,000;  the  private  houses  13,000;  the 
nobility  alone  dwelt  in  sixty  streets; 
SOOO  gentlemen,  or  heavy  cavalry  (mili- 
tes)  might  be  mustered  from  the  city  and 
its  district,  and  940,000  men  capable  of 
arms;  a  force  sufficient,  the  writer  ob- 
serves, to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There 
were  in  Milan  six  hundred  notaries,  two 
hundred  physicians,  eighty  schoolmas- 
ters, and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts. 
In  the  district  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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castles,  ^th  adjoining  villages.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Milan,  Flamma  concludes,  in 
1388 ;  it  is  not  ibr  me  to  say  whether  it 
has  gained  or  lost  ground  since  that  time.* 
At  this  period,  the  territory  of  Milan  was 
not  perhaps  more  extensive  than  the 
county  of  Surrey;  it  was  bounded  at  a 
little  distance,  on  almost  every  side,  by 
Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Oomo. 
It  is  possible,  however,  thatFlanraia  may 
have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
dependances  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly 
united  with  it.  How  flourishing  must  the 
state  of  cultivation  have  been  in  such  a 
country,  which  not  only  drew  no  sup- 
ines from  any  foreign  land,  but  exported 
part  of  her  own  produce !  It  was  in  the 
best  age  of  their  hberties,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Legnano,  that  the  Mi- 
lanese commenced  the  great  canal  which 
conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
their  capital,  a  work  very  extraordinary 
for  that  time.  During  the  same  period 
the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  pros- 
perity that  in  many  instances  have  de- 
scended to  our  own  observation,  in  the 
solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  archi- 
tecture. Ecclesiastical  structures  were 
perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and 
£nffland ;  but  neither  countiy  could  pre- 
tend to  match  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone, 
the  bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the 
commodious  private  houses  of  Italy.f 
^  The  courage  of  these  cities  was 
vnrought  sometimes  to  a  tone  of  insolent 
defiance,  through  the  security  inspired 
by  their  means  of  defence.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  that  when  the 
use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little 
change  was  made,  or  perhaps  could  be 
made,  in  that  part  of  military  science 
which  relates  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  fortified  places.    We  find  precisely 

*  Mtintori,  Script  Reram  Italio.;  L  xi.  This 
txnematt  of  Fkomw  may  w&tm  to  uitiiiiate  that 
If  iian  had  declined  in  hie  time,  which  wae  about 
1340.  Yet,  as  the  had  been  continually  adTancing 
in  power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any  tyran- 
nical fovernment,  I  cannot  imagine  this  to  na've 
been  the  caae ;  and  the  nme  namma,  who  ia  « 
great  flatterer  of  the  Viaconti,  and  has  dedicated  a 
IMtrticuIar  work  to  the  praiaes  of  Azzo,  aaaerta 
therein  that  he  had  greatly  im^lhxved  the  beauty 
and  convenience  of  the  city ;  though  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  places  bad  declined.  Azarius, 
too,  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  makea  a  shnilar  rep- 
resentation.—Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xvl,  p.  314  and 
317.  Of  Luchino  Viaconti  he  says :  Statum  Me- 
diolani  reintegravit  in  tantum,  quod  non  ciritas, 
sed  provincia  yidebatur. 

1  Sismondi,  t.  iy.,  p.  17a  Tiraboechi,  t  iv.,  p. 
486.  See  also  the  obseryations  of  Denina  on  the 
population  and  agriculture  of  Italy,  I  xiv.,  c  9, 
10,  chiefly  indeed  applicable  to  a  penod  rather  later 
than  that  of  her  fine  repahlict. 
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the  same  engines  of  offence ;  the  cum- 
brous towers,  from  which  arrows  were 
shot  at  the  besieged,  the  machines  from 
which  stones  were  discharged,  the  bat- 
tering-rams which  assailed  uie  walls,  and 
the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or 
testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or 
chatchateil  of  the  middle  ages)  under 
which  those  who  pushed  the  battering 
engines  were  protected  from  the  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  city  was  forttf  ed 
with  a  strong  wall  of  bnck  or  ma^le, 
with  towers  raised  upon  it  at  intervals, 
and  a  deep  moat  in  front.  Sometimes 
the  ante^mural  or  barbacan  was  added ; 
a  rampart  of  less  height,  which  impeded 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  engines.  The 
gates  were  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an 
invention  which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Saracens.*  Widi 
such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not 
unreasonably  stand  at  bay  against  a  pow- 
erful army ;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resist- 
ance was  seldom  hopeless,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so 
many  besieged  towns.  Indeed,  it  seldom 
happened  that  one  of  considerable  size 
was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treach- 
ery. Tortona  did  not  submit  to  Freder- 
ick Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers  had 
corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain 
that  supplied  the  citizens ;  nor  Crema,  till 
her  walls  were  overtoiled  by  the  batter- 
ing engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble 
example  of  sustaining  the  pressme  of 
extreme  famine.  Brescia  tried  all  the 
resources  of  a  skilful  engineer  against 
the  second  Frederick ;  and  swerved  not 
from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince, 
imitating  an  atrocious  precedent  of  his 
grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  ex-* 
posed  his  prisoners  upon  his  batterings 
engines  to  the  stones  that  were  hurled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  walls.f 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in 
the  republics  of  Italy  during  the  ^Mr  ima- 
twelfth  and  thirteentii  centuries,  nai  gown- 
no  definite  sketch  can  be  traced.  "*™'- 
The  chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few 
and  jejune ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  contem- 
poraries, rather  intimate  than  describe 
the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. It  would  indeed  be  a  weary  task, 
if  it  were  even  possible,  to  delineate  the 
constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty  little  states 
which  were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.    The 


*  Mmatorl,  Antiquit.  Ital.,  Divert  36. 

t  See  theee  aiegea  in  the  second  and  third  toI- 
nmea  of  Siimondi  That  of  Aneona,  t  ii..  p.  145* 
206,  ia  told  with  remarkable  elegance,  and  aereial 
intereitins  GiFCtunatinoBa. 
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magistrateB  elected  in  almost  all  of  them, 
when  they  first  began  to  shake  off  the 
Jurisdiction  of  their  connt  or  bishop,  were 
styled  consuls ;  a  word  very  expressive 
to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest 
ages,  tradition  must  have  preserved  some 
acquaintance  with  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  Rome.*  The  consols  were  al- 
ways annual;  and  their  office  compre- 
hended the  conmiand  of  the  national  mili- 
tia in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  preservation  of  public  or- 
der ;  but  their  number  was  various  ;  two, 
four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legis- 
lative and  deliberative  councils,  the  Lom- 
bards still  copied  the  Roman  constitution, 
or  perhaps  leU  naturally  into  the  form 
most  calculated  to  unite  sound  discretion 
with  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty. 
A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (della  cre- 
denza)  was  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  persons,  who  took  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  and  may  be  called  the 
ministers  of  the  state.  But  the  decision 
upon  matters  of  general  importance,  trea- 
ties of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war, 
the  choice  of  consuls  or  ambassadors, 
belonged  to  the  general  council.  This 
apipears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  con- 
stituted in  every  city;  and,  accormng  to 
Its  composition,  the  government  was 
more  or  \e^  democratical.  An  ultimate 
sovereignty,  however,  was  reserved  to 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  a  parliament 
or  general  assembly  was  held  to  deliber- 
ate on  any  change  m  the  form  of  consti- 
tution.f 

About  the  end  of  the  twelAh  century, 
a  new  and  singular  species  of  magistracy 
was  introduced  into  the  Lombaid  cities. 
During  the  tyranny  of  Frederick  I.  he 
had  appointed  officers  of  his  own,  called 
podestae,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  memorial  of 
despotic  power  should  not  have  excited 
insuperalue  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  ffee 
republics.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  al- 
most universally,  after  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, revived  an  office  which  had  been 
abrogated  when  they  first  rose  in  rebell- 
ion against  Frederick.  From  experi- 
ence, as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partial- 
ity which  their  domestic  factions  earned 
into  the  administration  of  justice,  it  be- 
came a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the 
name  of  podest^,  a  citizen  of  some  neigh- 


*  Landnlf  the  younger,  whoM  hittorr  of  M flra 
ettends  from  1094  to  1133,  calls  himaelf  publico- 
rtnn  officiorom  piLnicepe  et  coMtAim  epiMoIartim 
dictator.—Script  Rcr.  Ital.,  t.  v.,  p.  486.  Thia  it, 
I  belierei  the  earliest  mentiavi  of  those  magistrslse. 
^Muratori,  Annali  d'lUlia,  A.  D.^IOT. 

t  Mnratoii,  Dinert  46  and  53w  Sismondi,  t  i., 
p.  385. 
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bouring  state,  as  their  general,  theurcrim» 
inal  judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace^ 
The  last  duty  was .  frequently  arduous^ 
and  requhred  a  vigorous  as  weU  as  an  up^ 
right  magistrate.  Offences  against  the 
laws  and  security  of  the  commonwealth 
were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often» 
perhaps  more  often,  committed  by  the 
rich  and  powerAil,  than  by  the  inferior 
class  of  society.  Rude  and  licentious 
manners,  family  feuds  and  private  re- 
venge, or  the  mere  insolence  of  strength^ 
rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, practically  and  in  every  day^s  expe-> 
rience,  what  it  is  now  in  theory,  a  neces^ 
sary  protection  to  the  poor  against  op- 
pression. The  sentence  of  a  magistrate 
against  a  powerful  offender  was  not  pro^ 
nounced  without  dancer  of  tumult ;  it  was 
seldom  executed  without  force.  A  con- 
victed criminal  was  not,  as  at  present,  the 
stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace 
his  kindred  shrink  from  participating,  and 
whose  memory  they  strive  to  forget.  Im-» 
pnting  his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glory- 
ing in  an  act  which  the  laws  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, but  not  their  sentiments^ 
condenmed,  he  stood  upon  his  defence 
amid  a  circle  of  friends.  The  law  was  to 
be  enforced  not  a^nst  an  individual,  but 
a  family ;  not  against  a  family,  but  a  fauo- 
tion ;  not  perhaps  against  a  local  faction, 
but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  name, 
which  niight  become  interested  in  the 
quarrel.  The  podesta  was  to  arm  the 
republic  against  the  refractory  citizen; 
his  house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed 
to  the  ground,  his  defenders  to  be  quelled 
by  violence :  and  thus  the  people,  become 
familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide  under 
the  qpmmand  of  their  magistrates,  were 
more  disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes  at 
the  instigation  of  their  passions.^ 

The  podesti  was  sometimes  chosen  in 
a  general,  assembly,  sometimes  by  a 
select  number  of  citizens.  His  office 
was  annual,  though  prolonged  in  pecuhar 
emergencies.  He  Was  invariably  a  man 
of  noUe  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  own  nobility  from  any 
share  in  the  government.  He  received 
a  fixed, salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re^ 
main  in  the  city,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
such  charges  as  might  be  addttced  against 
his  conduct.  He  could  neither  marry  a 
native  of  the  city,  nor  have  any  relation 
resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so 
great  wa^  their  jealousy,  eat  or  drink  in 


*  Sismondi,  t  iii.,  p.  S6e,  from  whom  the  sub- 
stancS  of  these  observaiioDs  is  bonowsd.  They 
may  be  eopionsly  illustrated  by  ViUani's  history 
of  Fkneoce,  and  SteUa's  annals  Af  Genoa. 
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the  house  of  any  citizen.  .  Thd  authority 
of  these  foreign  magistrates  was  not  by 
any  means  alike  in  aU  cities.  In  some 
he  se^ms  to  have  superseded  the  consuls, 
and  commanded  the  armies  in  war.  In 
others,  as  Milan  and  Florence,  his  authori- 
ty was  merely  judicial.  We  find,  in  some 
of  the  old  aniials,  the  years  headed  by  the 
names  df  the  podest&s,  as  by  those  of  the 
consuls  in  the  history  of  Rome.* 

The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord, 
AnddiMMi-  that  had  so  fatally  breathed 
•toD8.  upon  the  republics  of  Lombar- 
dy,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  nation- 
al interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelin.  Dissensions  glowed 
in  the  heart  of  every  city,  and  as  the  dan- 
ger of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
ffrew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The 
feudal  system  had  been  established  upon 
the  principle  of  territonal  aristocracy ;  it 
maintained  the  authority,  it  encouraged 
the  pride  of  rank.  Hence,  when  the  ru- 
ral nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  cities,  they  preservea 
the  ascendency  of  birth  and  riches.  From 
the  natural  respect  which  is  shown  to 
these  advantages,  all  offices  of  trust  and 
command  were  shared  among  them;  it 
is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  pos- 
itive right  or  continual  usage.  Ahmited 
aristocracy  o(  this  description,  where  the 
inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  magistrates  by  free  suffrage 
from  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  is  not 
among  the  worst  forms  of  government, 
and  affords  no  contemptil3e  security 
against  oppression  and  anarchy.  This  re- 
gimen appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most 
of  the  Lombard  cities  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  though,  in  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  authentic  material,  it 
would  be  too  peremptory  to  assert  this 
as  an  unequivocal  truth.  There  is  one 
veiy  early  mstance,  in  the  year  1041,  of 
a  civil  war  at  Milan  between  the  capita-' 
nei,  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  the 

eebeian  burgesses,  which  was  appeased 
r  the  mediation  of  Henry  HI.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the 
latter  experienced;  as  was  usual  indeed 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was  en- 
dured with  inevitable  submission  every- 
where else.  In  this  civil  war,  which 
lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  Milan,  and  carry  on  the  con- 
test m  the  adjacent  plains  ;t  and  one  of 
their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether 
moved  by  ambition  or  by  virtuous  indig- 

*  MuratorJ,  DitMrt.  46. 

t  LandnUiis,  Hiit.  Mediolm.  in  Seript.  R«iiib 
ItaL,  t.  iv.,  p.  86.  Mantori,  Dinert  63.  Annali 
dlUliA,  A.  D.  1041.    St  Mwc,  t  iii,  p.  94. 


nation  against  tyranny,  put  himaelf  at  the 
head  of  the  people. 

From  this  time  we. scarcely  find  any 
mention  of  dissensions  amonff  the  two 
orders,  till  after  the  peace  of  Constance; 
a  proof,  however  defective  the  contem- 
porary annals  may  be,  that  such  disturb- 
ances had  neither  been  freouent  nor  seri- 
ous. A  schism  between  the  nobles  and 
people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at  Fa- 
enza  in  1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of 
some  duration  broke  out  between  them 
at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  Uiis  time  mu- 
tual jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  other  cities,  hut  it  is  about 
1220  that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  de- 
cided aspect  of  civil  war ;  within  a  few 
years  of  that  epoch,  th^  question  of  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular  command  was  tried 
by  arms  in  Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bologna.* 

It  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the  mer- 
its of  these  feuds,  which  the  meager  his- 
torians of  the  time  are  seldom  much  dis- 
posed to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw 
with  their  own  prejudices.  A  vmter  of 
the  present  age  would  show  httle  philos- 
ophy, if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by 
the  reflection,  as  it  were,  of  those  forgot- 
ten animosities,  and  aggravate,  like  a  par- 
tial contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or 
another  iaction.  We  have  no  need  of 
positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenour  of  their  history.  We 
know  that  a  nobility  is  always  insolent, 
that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate; 
and  may  safely  presume  that  the  former 
began  as  the  latter  ended,  by  injustice 
and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time  the 
aristocracy,  not  content  with  seeing  the 
annual  magistrates  selected  from  their 
body,  would  endeavour  by  usurpation  to 
exclude  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  from  suf- 
frage. At  another,  the  merchants,  srown 
proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  theur 
strength,  would  aim  at  obtaining  the  hon- 
ours of  the  state,  which  had  been  reserv- 
ed to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  commercial  wealth,  and 
indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order,  which 
are  the  parents  of  wealth.  There  is  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  a  term  At 
which  exclusive  privileges  must  be  relax- 
ed, or  the  possessors  must  perish  along 
vrith  them.  In  one  or  two. cities  a  tem- 
porary compromise  was  made  through 
the  intervention  of  the  pope,  whereby  of- 
fices of  public  trust,  Arom  the  highest  to 
the  lowest',  were  divided,  in  equal  propor- 
tions or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.    This  also  is  no  bad  ex- 


''8iiiiiondi»t.ii.,p.444.    M«nt(m,ADnilidlU- 
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pedient,  and  prored  singularly  efficacious 
in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  Rome. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  prepon- 
derance in  the  popular  scale,  which,  in  a 
fair  trial,  invanamy  gains  on  that  of  the 
less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who 
composed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were 
arranged  in  companies  according  to  their 
occu^itions.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan, 
they  formed  separate  associations,  with 
rules  for  their  internal  government.* 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and 
la  Credenza,  obtained  a  degree  of  weight 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consid- 
er the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which 
belongs  to  such  fraternities ;  and  we  shall 
see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so 
formidable  and  organized  a  democracy, 
the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous  fam- 
ilies, the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to 
high  birth,  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
established  name.  The  members  of  each 
distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived 
in  the  same  street ;  their  houses  were 
fortified  with  square  massive  towers  of 
commanding  height,  and  wore  the  sem- 
Uance  of  castles  within  ti|e  walls  of  a 
city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of 
Rome,  destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  these  domestic  intrenchments,  which 
were  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of 
civil  broils  and  outrage.  l&cpeUod,  as  fre- 
quently happened,  from  the  city,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  noUes  to  avail  them- 
selvea^  of  their  superiority  in  the  use  of 
cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste  the  district,  till 
weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention 
reduced  the  citizens  to  terms  of  com- 
promise. But,  when  all  these  resources 
were  ineffectual,  tibey  were  tempted  or 
forced  to  sacrifice  the  puUic  liberty  to 
their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their  aid  to  a 
foreign  master  or  a  domestic  mnrper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  wheth- 
er the  contest  was  between  the  nobles 
and  people,  or  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
factions,  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the 
conquerors.  The  vanouished  lost  their 
homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  to  other 
cities  of  their  own  puty,  wait^  for  the 
opportunity  of  revenge.  In  a  popular 
tnnralt  the  houses  of  the  beaten  side  were 
frequently  levelled  to  the  ground;  not 
perhaps  from  a  sort  of  senseless  fury 
which  Muratori  inveighs  against,  but  on 
account  of  the  injury  which  these  forti- 
fied houses  inflicted  upon  the  lower  citi- 
zens. The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that 
which  men,  exasperated  by  proscription 
and  forfeiture,  bear  to  their  country ;  nor 

*  Muratori,  Dinert.  52.    Sismondi,  t.  ill.,  p.  203. 


have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for 
the  calamities  of  Italy,  than  the  bitterness 
with  which  an  unsuccessful  faction  was 
thus  pursued  into  banishment.    When 
the  Ghibelins  were  returning  to   Flor- 
ence, alter  a  defeat  given  to  Uie  prevail- 
ing party  in  1260,  it  was  proposed  among 
them  to  demolish  the  city  itself  which 
had  cast  them  out ;  and*  but  for  the  per- 
suasion of  one  man,  Farinata  degP  Uberti, 
their  revenge  would  have  thus  extinguish- 
ed all  patriotism.*    It  is  to  this  that  we 
must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in 
assistance,  from  ever^  side,  and  to  invite 
any  servitude  for  the  sake  of  retaliating 
upon  their  adversaries.    The  simple  love 
of  pubhc  liberty  is  in^eneral,  I  fear,  too 
abstract  a  passion  to  glow  warmly  in  the 
human  breast ;  and,  though  often  invigo- 
rated as  well  as  determined  by  personal 
animosities  and  predilections,  is  as  fre- 
quently extinguislied  by  the  same  cause. 
Independently  of  the  two  leading  differ- 
ences which  embattled  the  citizens  of  an 
Italian  state,  their  form. of  government 
and  their  relation  to  the  empire,  there 
were  others  more  contemptible,  though 
not  less  mischievous.    In  every  city  the 
quarrels  of  private  families  became  the 
foundation  of  general  schism,  sedition, 
and  proscription.  Sometimes  these  blend- 
ed themselves  with  the  grand  distinctions 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin;  sometimes  they 
were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.    This 
may  b6  illustrated  by  one  or  two  promi- 
nent examples.    Irailda  de  I^ambertazzi, 
a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  sur- 
prised by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Boniface  Gieremei,  whose  fam- 
ily had  long  been  separated  by  the  most 
inveterate  enmity  from  her  own.     She 
had  just  time  to  escape  :  while  the  Lam- 
bertazzi  despatched  her  lover  with  their 
poisoned  daggers.     On  her  return  .she 
found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint 
hope  suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the 
venom  f^om  his  wounds.    But  it  only 
communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins ; 
and  they  were  found  by  her  attendants 
stretched  lifeless  by  each  other's  side. 
So  cruel  an  outrage  wrought  the  Giere- 
mel  to  madness;  they  formed  alliances 
with  some  neighbounng  republics;  tho 
Laxnbertazzi  took  the  same  measures ; 
and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets  of  Bologna 
of  forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  the  Ghibe- 


♦  G.  ViUani,  1.  vL,  c.  82.  SinnondL  I  cannot 
forgive  Dante  for  placing  this  patriot  trlLTanime 
pill  nere,  in  one  of  the  worst  regions  of  his  Inferno. 
The  conversation  of  the  poet  with  Farinata,  cant. 
10,  is  very  fine,  and  illuattative  pf  Florentine  his- 
tory. 
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lins,  their  political  associates.  Twelve 
thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to 
banishment ;  their  houses  razed,  and  their 
estates  confiscated.*  Florence  was  at 
rest  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of  an 
individual  produced  a  mortal  feud  between 
the  families  Boundelmonti  and  Uberti,  in 
which  aU  the  city  took  a  part.  An  out- 
rage committed  at  Pistoja,  in  1300,  split 
the  inhabitants  into  the  parties  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri;  and  these,  spreading  to 
Florence,  created  one  of  the  most  virulent 
divisions  which  annoyed  that  republic. 
In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended 
this  little  ramification  of  faction,  Florence 
expelled  a  young  citizen  who  had  borne 
Offices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Bianchi.  Dante  Alighieh 
retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Ghibelin 
princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive 
mind,  in  the  gloom  of  exile,  completed 
that  original  combination  of  vast  and  ex- 
travagant conceptions  with  keen  political 
satire,  which  has  given  immortality  to 
his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty 
contests  of  his  time.f 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard 
republics,  their  differences,  as  well  mu- 
tual as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  ap- 
peased by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors : 
and  the  loss  of  this  salutary  infiuenoe 
may  be  considered  as  no  sUght  evil  at- 
tached to  that  absolute  emancipation 
which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeav- 
oured to  interpose  an  authority,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  held  in 
greater  veneration;  and,  if  their  own 
tempers  had  been  always  pure  from  the 
selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of  those 
whom  they  infiuenced,  might  have  pro- 
duced more  general  and  permanent  good. 
But  they  considered  the  Ghibelins  as 
iheir  own  pecuUar  enemies,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  tne  opposite  faction  as  the 
church's  best  security.  Gregory  X.  and 
Nicholas  III.,  whether  from  benevolent 
motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  Guelfs,  suggested  the  revival  of  a 
Ghibelin  party  as  a  cotinterpoise  to  his 
power,  distinguished  their  pontificate  by 
enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in 
all  Italian  cities;  but  their  successors  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  policy  and  prejudi- 
ces of  Rome.  . 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual 


*  Sitmondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  442.  Thi»  story  may  rag. 
gett  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  itaelf  founded  upon 
an  Italian  novels  and  not  an'  nnnatoral  picture  of 
nannert. 

t  Dino  Compagni,  in  Scr.  Rer.  Ital.,  t  iz.  Vil- 
lani,  let.  Fiorent.,  I  viti.    Dante,  paaaim 


far  less  elevated  in  station  than  onyfamiidi 
popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovan-  viceoxa. 
ni  di  Vicenza,  belonss  to  these  times  end 
to  this  subject.  This  Dominican  friar 
began  his  career  at  Bologna,  in  1233, 
preaching  the  cessation  of  war  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  He  repaired  from 
Uience  to  Padua,  to  A^erona,  and  the 
neighbouring  cities.  At  his  command 
men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war, 
and  embraced  their  enemies.  .  With  that 
susceptibility  of  transient  impulse  nat- 
ural to  popular  governments,  several  re- 
pubUcs  implored  him  to  reform  their  laws 
and  to  settle  their  differences.  A  sen- 
eral  meeting  was  summoned  in  the  j^ain 
of  Paquara,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adige. 
The  Lombaras  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Romagna  and  the  cities  of  the 
March ;  Guelfs  and  QhibeHns,  .nobles 
and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantry 
of  feudid  lords,  marshalled  around  their 
carroccios,  caught  from  the  Ups  of  the 
preacher  the  illusive  promise  of  universal 
peace.  They  submitted  to  agreements 
dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  contain 
little  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty ;  wheth- 
er it  were  that  their  quarrels  had  been 
really  without  object,  or  that  he  had  dex- 
terously avoided  to  determine  the  real 
point  of  contention.  But  power  and  rep- 
utation suddenly  acauired  are  transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  Deins[  the  legislator 
and  aibiter  of  Italian  cities,  he  aimed  at 
becoming  their  master;  and  abused  the 
enthusiasm  of  Vicenza  and  Verona,  to 
obtain  a  gnni  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper, 
the  hXe  of  Fra  Giovanni  might  be  pre- 
dicted; and  he  speedily  gave  place  to 
those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse 
use  of  their  power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  more  natural  pretensions  to 
possess  it.* 


PART  II. 

State  of  Italy  after  the  Extinction  of  the  Honaeof 
Swabia.— Conqueat  of  Naplea  by  Ghailea  of 
Anjou.— The  Lombard  RepublicR  beoome  lever- 
ally  aobject  to  Princes  or  Uaarpera.— The  Via- 
conti  ofMilan— their  Amandizement. — Decline 
of  the  Imperial  Authority  oTer  Italy.— Internal 
State  of  Rome.— Rienii.— Florence— her  fonne 
of  Oovemment  hiatorically  traced  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  Oentary.— Conquest  of  Pisa.— 
Pisa— its  Commerce,  Naval  Wars  with  Genoa, 
and  Decay.— Genoa— her  Contentions  with  Ven- 

•  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratnra,  t.  W.,  p. 
214  (a  Tenr  wpll-writtan  sccount).  Stamondi,  t. 
ii.,p.484. 
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iee.— War  of  CkiofgiB.— Govtramant  of  Gwioi. 
— Yeoice— h«r  On^b  and  PrcMperity.^Vene- 
litn  GovenimeDt— Its  Yicoi.~Terntonal  Cod- 
euacts  of  Yenice.—MUitarf  System  of  Italy.— 
ComMiiies  of  Adventure. — 1.  foreign ;  Guarai- 
cri,  Hawkwood— aiid2.natNe;  Braceio,  Sfona. 
Iinprovementa  in  Military  SerTiiO&~AfinB,  olien- 
nve  aAd  defenfiT& — Invention  of  Gunpowder. — 
Naplet.— First  Line  of  Anjoo.— Joanna  I.— La- 
dialana.— Joanna  II.— Francis  Sforza  becomes 
Daka  qf  Milan.— Alfonso,  king  of  Naples.— 
8ute  of  luly  daring  the  fifteenth  Centurr.— 
FlorenGe.— Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  tkeir 
Adversariee.— Pretensions  of  Charles  YUI.  to 
Maples. 

From  the  death  of  Frederick  n.,iii  1350, 
to  the  inyasion  of  Charles  YIU.,  in  1494, 
a  long  and  nndistinguished  period  occurs, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any 
natural  diyisions.  It  is  an  age  in  many 
respects  highly  brilliant;  the  age  of  poe- 
try and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual 
improrement.  Italy  displayed  an  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  this  period  over  the 
Transalpine  nations,  which  certainly  had 
not  appeared  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Jtoman  empire.  But  her  poUtical  history 
presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts,  so  ob- 
scure and  of  so  little  influence  as  not  to 
arrest  the  attention ;  so  intricate  and  in- 
capable o(  classification  as  to  leave  only 
.  confusion  in  the  memory.  The  genend 
events  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
cive  a  character  to  this  long  period,  are 
tne  establishment  of  BmaXi  t3rTannies  upon 
the  ruins  of  republican  government  in 
most  of  the  cities,^  the  gradual  rise  of 
three  considerable  states,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, and  Venice,  the  naval  and  commer- 
cial rivalry  between  the  last  city  and 
Genoa,  the  final  acquisition  by  the  pojies 
of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty, 
&nd  the  revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou  and  Ar- 
agon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  11.,  the 
distinctions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  became 
destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  per- 
petrated, and  the  utmost  miseries  endur- 
ed, for  an  echo  and  a  shade,  that  mocked 
the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None 
of  the  Gueifs  denied  the  nominal,  but  in- 
definite sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and 
beyond  a  name  the  Ghibelins  themselves 
would  have  been  little  disposed  to  carry 
it.  But  the  vindent  hatreds  attached  to 
these  words  grew  continually  more  im- 
placable, till  ages  of  ignominy  and  tyran- 
nical government  had  extinguished  every 
energetic  passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  de- 
graded people. 

In  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Swabia, 
Rome  appeared  tahave  consummated  her 
triumph ;  and  although  the  Ghibelin  party 


for  a  little  time  able  to  muntain 
itself,  and  even  to  gain  ground  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  oc- 
curred not  long  afterward  restored  the 
ascendency  of  their  adversaries.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  Eccelin  da 
Romano  [A.  D.  1958],  whose  rapid  suc- 
cesses in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten 
the  establishment  of  a  tremendous  des* 
potism,  and  induced  a  temporary  union 
of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  states,  by  which 
he  was  overthrown.  The  next,  and 
far  more  important,  was  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  Naples.  This  king-  AflUrsof 
dom  had  been  occupied,  after  the  wspis* 
death  of  Conrad,  by  nis  illegitimate  broth- 
er, Manfred,  in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first 
pretended,  of  young  Conradin  the  heir, 
but  in  fact  as  his  own  acquisition.  [A. 
D.  1354.]  He  was  a  prince  of  an  active 
and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his  difficult 
post,  to  whom  the  Ghibelins  looked  up 
as  their  head,  and  as  the  representative 
of  his  father.  It  was  a  natural  object 
with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill- 
will  towards  a  son  of  Frederick  II.,  to 
see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighbouring 
a  throne.  Charles,  count  of  An-  Chsriesor 
jou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  ^'^■ 
tempted  by  them  to  lead  a  crusade  (for 
as  such  all  wars  for  the  interest  of 
Rome  were  now  considered)  against  the 
Neapolitan  usurper.  [A.  D.  13G6.]  The 
chance  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Naples,  and  had  a  striking  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Europe  for  several  centu- 
ries. ManfVed  was  killed  in  the  field  i 
but  there  remained  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  Fredericks,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who 
rashly,  as  we  say  at  least  after  the  event, 
attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charies ;  and  the 
voice  of  those  rude  ages,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united 
in  branding  with  everlasting  infamy  the 
name  of  that  prinee,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  purchase  the  security  of  his  own  title 
by  the  public  execution  of  an  honourable 
competitor,  or  rather  a  rifhtftil  claimant 
of  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  [A.  D.  1368.] 
With  Conradin  the  house  of  Swabia  was 
extinguished;  but  Constance,  the  daughv 
ter  of  Manfred,  had  transported  Aw  right  to 
Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of  Ara- 
gon,  by  her  marriage  with  Peter  IH, 

This  success  of  a  ihonarc^,  selected 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  their  DeoUneof 
particular  champion,  turned  the  the  oubsus 
tide  of  fatetion  over  aH  Italy.  ^*"^' 
He  expelled  the  Ghibelins  from  Florence, 
of  which  they  had  a  few  years  before 
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obtained  a  complete  oommand  by  means 
pf  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river 
Arhia.  After  the  fall  of  Conradin,  that 
party  was  everywhere  diecouraged.  €rer- 
many  held  out  small  hopes  of  support, 
even  when  the  imperial  throne,  which 
had  long  be^  vacant,  should  be  filled  by 
one  of  her  princes.  The  populace  were, 
in  almost  every  city,  attached  tf  the 
church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf;  the 
kings  of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and 
the  popes  their  excommunications, .  so 
that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  name  of  Ghjbelin  was  a  term 
of  proscription  in  the  majority  of  Lorn- 
i>ard  and  TuscaDi  republics.  Charles  was 
constituted  by  the  pope  vicar-general  in 
Tuscany.  This  was  a  new  pretension 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieu- 
tenants of  the  empire  during  its  vacancy, 
which  indeed  could  not  be  completely 
filled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon, 
however,  became  evident,  that  he  aimed 
at  the  sovereifit^y  of  Italy.  Some  of  the 
popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nich- 
olas IV.,  grew  jealous  of  their  own  crea- 
ture. At  the  Congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Charles  the  seigniory  of  all  the  Guelf 
cities ;  but  the  greater  pan  were  prudent 
enough  to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend 
than  a  master.* 

The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of 
The  Lom-  ^i^^®'  denomination,  were  no 
iMTd  dtiM  longer  influenced  by  that  gen- 
iStoVrSt  ^^°"'  disdain  of  one  man>  will, 
which  is  to  repubUcan  govern- 
ments what  chastity  is  to  women;  a 
conservative  principle,  never  to  be  rea- 
soned upoi^  or  subjected  to  calculations 
of  utility.  By  force,  or  stratagem,  or 
free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lombard  re- 
pubhcs  had  already  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  some  leading  citizen,  who  became  the 
lord  (signore),  or,  in  the  Grecian  sense, 
tyrant  of  his  country.  The  first  instance 
of  a  voluntary  delegation  of  sovereignty 
was  that  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara, 
which  .placed  itself  under  the  Lord  of 
Este.  Eccelin  made  himself  truly  the 
tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige ; 

♦  Siemondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  417.  Several,  howerer, 
indtiding  Milan,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Charles 
the  aame  year.—lhid.  In  1273,  he  waalord  of  Ale^ 
sandria  and  Piacenxa,  and  receired  tribute  from  Mi- 
lan, Bologna,  and  moat  Lombard  cities.— Maratori. 
It  waa  evidently  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  and  either  to  acquire 
that  title  himself,  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 
fslation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the  Italian 
statea ;  which,  according  to  thd  usage  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  left  them  in  possession 
of  every  thing  that  we  call  independence,  with  tjne 
leasrvation  oi  a  nomiaal  allegiance.  < 


and  snch  experi^ice  ought  naturally  to 
have  inspired  the  Italians  with  more 
universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But 
every  danger  appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes 
of  exasperated  factions,  when  eompared 
with  the  ascendency  of  their  adversaries. 
Wearjr  of  unceasing  and  useless 'contests, 
in  which  ruin  fell  with  an  alternate  but 
e<]ual  hand  upon  either  party,  liberty 
withdrew  from  a  people  who  disgraced 
her  name ;  and  the  tumultuous,  the  brave, 
the  intractable  Lombards,  became  eager 
to  submit  themselves  to  a  master,  and 
patient  under  the  heaviest  oppression. 
Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped 
the  limits  of  forbearance,  and  a. sedi- 
tious rising  expelled  the  reigning  prince, 
it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands, 
and  transfer  the  impotent  pem^  to  a  dif- 
ferent, and  perhaps  a  worse,  despotism.* 
In  many  cities,  not  a  conspiracy  was 
planned,  not  a  sigh  was  breathed  in  fa^ 
vour  of  republican  government,  after  once 
they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  sin- 
gle person.  The  i^rogress  indeed  was 
gradual,  though  sure,  from  limited  to 
absolute^  from  temporary  to  hereditary 
power,  from  a.just  and  conciliating  rule, 
to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
latest,  all  those  cities  which  had  spumed 
at  the  faintest  mark  of  submission  to  the 
emperors^  Jost  even  the  recollection  of 
self-government,  and  were  bequeathed, 
hke  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among  the 
children  of  their  new  lords.  Su^  is 
the  progress  of  usurpation;  and  such 
the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves  for 
those  who  waste  in  license  and  ^sMStion 
its  first  of  social  blessings,  liberty.f 

*  See  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  one 
tyrant  was  exchanged  for  another,  in  the  fate  of 
Fasserino  Bonaccorsi,  lord  of  Mantua,  in  1398. 
Lolgi  di  Gonzaga  surpased  him,  rode  the  city 
(corse  la  citti)  with  a  troop  of  horse,  crying  Viva 
il  popolo,  e  mubja  Messer  Passerinoe  le  sue  ga-' 
belle !  lulled  Passerioo  npon  the  spot,  put  his  sod 
to  death  in  cold  blood,  e  poi  si  fece  si^ore  deUa 
terra.  Villani,  1.  x.,  c.  99,  observes,  like  a  good 
republican,  that  God  had  fulfilled  in  this  the  words 
of  his  Gospel  (query,  what  Goepel  7),  I  will  slay 
my  enemy  hy  my  enemy  I  abbattendo  Tnno  tiranno 
per  Paitro. 

t  See  the  observatiODS  of  Sismopdi,  t  iv.,  p.  212, 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Lombard  signori  (I  know  not 
of  any  English  word  that  characterizes  them,  ex- 
cept tyrant  in  its  primitive  sense),  during  the  first 
period  of  their  dominion.  They  were  generally 
chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  sometimes  for 
a  short  term,  prolonged  in  the  same  manner.  The 
people  was  consulted  upon  several  occaaions.  At 
Milan  there  was  a  council  of  900  nobles,  nof  per- 
manent or  representative,  but  selected  and  con- 
vened at  the  discretion  of  the  government,  through- 
out  the  nigns  of  the  Viseomi.— Corio,  p.  519. 683. 
Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks,  they  respectea  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  while  they  destroyed  its 
liberty. 
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The  city  meet  distiDguished  in  both 
TiMi^Ritiii  wan  against  the  house  of  Swa^ 
and  viscwu  bia,  for  an  uttconqaerabte  al- 
«  Mu««-  tachment  to  republican  institu- 
lions,  was  the  &8t  to  sacrifice  them  in  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  11. 
Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time  been 
agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the 
nobility  and  inferior  citizens.  These  par- 
ties were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
4heir  success  was  consequently  alternate. 
Each  had  its  own  podest^  as  a  party- 
leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city.  At  (he  head  of  the 
nobility  was  their  aichbishop,  Fra  Leon 
Perego;  the  people  chose  Martin  della 
Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had 
ambitiously  sided  with  the  democratic 
faction.  In  conseauence  of  the  crime  of 
a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  of 
his  creditors,  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms  in  1357.  A  civil  war  of  various 
success,  and  interrupted  by  several  pa- 
cifications, which,  in  that  unhappy  temper, 
could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Martin  della  Torre  as  chief  and 
lord  (capitano  e  signore)  of  the  people. 
Though  the  Milanese  did  not  probably  in- 
tend to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
in  their  general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon 
lost  the  republican  spirit ;  .five  in  succes- 
sion of  the  family  Della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan ;  each  indeed  by  a 
formal  election,  but  with  an  implied  re- 
cognition o£  a  sort  of  hereditary  title. 
Twenty  years  afterward,  the  Visconti,  a 
family  of  opposite  interests,  supplanted 
the  Torriani  at  Milan;  and  the  nvality 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at 
an  end  till  the  final  establishment  of 
Matteo  Visconti,  in  1313  ;  but  the  people 
were  not  otherwise  considered  than  as 
aiding  by  force  the  one  or  other  party, 
and  at  most  deciding  between  the  preten- 
sions of  their  masters. 

The  vigour  and  concert  infused  into 
the  Guelf  party  by  the  successes  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  were  not  very  durable. 
That  prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his 
revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  ener- 
t^grifniar  gGiic  character  retrieved  the  Ghi- 
ibeGbibe-  beliu  interests  in  Lombardy,  and 
napnty.  even  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  The 
Visconti  were  acknowjedged  heads  of 
that  faction.  A  family  early  established 
as  lords  of  Verona,  the  Delia  Scala^main- 
tained  the  credit  of  the  same  denomina^ 
tion  between  the  Adige  and  the  Adriatic. 


Castruccio  Caatmcani,  an  adventurer  of 
remarkable  ability,  rendered  himself 
prince  of  Lucca,  and  drew  over  a  fomii- 
dable  accession  to  the  imperial  side  firom 
the  heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany, 
though  his  death  restored  the  ancient  or- 
der of  things.  The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according 
to  local  revolutions ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  latter  acquired  a  gradual  ascendency. 
Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independ- 
ence  of  Italy,  or  for  their  own  power, 
had  far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of 
imperial  prerogatives,  long  mtermitted, 
and  incapable  of  being  enforced,  than 
from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes, 
whom  the  church  had  substituted  for  the 
house  of  Swabia.  The  Angevin  |Q,|„of 
kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  NtpiM  aim 
of  Provence,  and  from  thence  JfJuSy***^ 
easily  encroached  upon  Pied- 
mont, and  threatened  the  Milanese.  Rob- 
ert, the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather,  Charles  I., 
to  a  real  sovereignty  over  Italy.  His  of- 
fers of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  of 
the  sovereignty.  Many  3delded  to  his 
ambition;  and  even  Florence  twice  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. In  1314  he  was  acknowledged 
lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pavia,  Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo,  and  the  cities  of  Romagna. 
In  1318  the  Guelfs  of  Genoa  found  no 
other  resource  against  the  Ghibehn  emi- 
grants who  were  under  their  walls,  than 
to  resign  their  Uberties  to  the  King  of 
Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  which 
he  procured  to  be  renewed  for  six  more. 
The  Avignon  popes,  especially  John 
XXII.,  out  of  bund  hatred  to  the  Empe- 
ror Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Visconti 
family,  abetted  all  these  measures  of 
ambition.  But  they  were  rendered  abor- 
tive by  Robertas  death,  and  the  subse- 
quent distufl>ance8  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, there  were  almost  as  many  princes 
in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  had  been 
free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.  Their 
equality,  and  the  frequent  domestic  revo- 
lutions which  made  tneir  seat  unsteady, 
kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching 
on  each  other;  Gradually,  however,  they 
became  less  numerous ;  a  quantity  of  qb- 
soure  t3nrants  were  swept  away  from  the 
smaller  cities ;  and  the  people,  careless 
or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to  ex- 
change the  rule  of  despicable  petty  .usurp- 
ers for  that  of  more  distinguished  and 
powerful  fiimihes.  About  the  f"^  "J. 
year  i350,  the  central  parte  of  JJS^JH 
Lombardy  had  faBen  under  the  dieortht 
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domimon  of  the  Visconti.  Four 
"^'  other  houses  occupied  the  sec- 
ond rank;  that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and 
Modena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona,  which  un- 
der Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had 
seemed  likely  to  contest  with  the  lords 
of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ; 
of  Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than 
any  Lombard  city  had  resigned  her  hb- 
erty ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at  Mantaa,  which, 
without  ever  obtaining  any  material  ex- 
tension of  territory,  continued,  probably 
for  that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  these  uni- 
ted were  hardly  a  match,  as  they  some- 
Fliwer  oTUw  times  experienced,  for  the  Yis- 
VMoontf,  conti.  That  fiunily,  the  object 
of  eveiy  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  in  constant  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  well  inured  to  interdicts 
and  excommunications,  producing  no 
one  man  of  military  talents,  but  fertile 
of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidious- 
ness  and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  ena- 
bled, with  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of 
Milan,  till  it  absorbed  all  the  north  of 
Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  reign 
began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armorial 
bearing)  assumed  indeed  a  menacing  at- 
titude :*  he  overturned  the  great  family 
of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive 
possessions  to  his  own ;  no  power  inter- 
vened from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel- 
tre  and  Beiluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of 
Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  even 
Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  Of  witchcraft, 
voluntarily  called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant 
as  their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Vlsconti  were  in  Italy, 
they  were  long  in  washing  out  the  tinge 
of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  before  the  legitimate  dynasties  of 
Europe.  At  the  siege  of  Genoa,  in  1318, 
Robert,  kins  of  Naples,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  challenge  of  Marco  Tisconti  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  sin^e  combat. f 
BiSt  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of 
private  men,  is  easily  set  aside  for  their 
interest.  Galeazzo  Visconti  purchased 
with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France 
for  his  son,  which  the  French  historians 
mention  as  a  deplorable  humiliation  for 
their  crown.    A  few  years  afterward, 

*  Allusiona  to  beraldry  are  very  commoD  in  the 
Italian  writera.  AllthehiatorianaoftheCoafteenth 
century  habitually  a«e  the  riper,  il  biscioDe,  aa  s 
aynonyme  for  the  power  of  Milan. 

t  Delia  qaal  coea  il  R^  molto  adegno  ne  preae. 
Villani,  I.  iz.,  c.  03.  It  waa  reckoned  a  miaalluuice, 
aa  Dante  telle  oa.  in  the  widow  of  Nino  di  Oaila- 
ra,  a  noblenian  of  Piaa,  though  a  aort  of  prince  in 
Sardinia,  to  marry  one  of  t)ie  Viaoonti.— Pnigtto- 
rio,  cant.  8. 


Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.,  certainly  not  an  inferior 
match,  espoused  Galeazzo^e  daughter. 
Both  these  connexions  were  short-Bved ; 
but  the  union  of  Valentine,  daughter  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  Duke  of  Orieans, 
in  1389,  produced  fa]^  more  important  con- 
seouences,  and  served  to  transmit  a  claim 
to  ner  descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  FSran- 
cis  I.,  from  which  the  long  oolamitles  of 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long 
after  this  manjagefA.  D.  1395],  the  Vis- 
conti  were  tacitly  admitted  among  the 
reigning  princes,  by  the  erection  of  Milan 
into  a  dutchy  under  letters  patent  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus.* 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  waa 
almost  entirely  suspended  after  w^ttiffni  or 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.  A  (beempin 
long  interregnum  followed  in  ''*'**  ****r- 
Germany ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was 
supplied  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  [A.  D. 
137^],  he  was  too  prudent  to  diraipate 
his  moderate  resources,  where  the  great 
house  of  Swabia  had  failed.  About  forty 
years  afterward  [A,  D.  1309],  the  emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  Uke  Ro« 
dolph,  of  small'  hereditary  pos-  ^ 
sessions,  but  active  and  discreet,  ^  -  * 
availed  himself  of  the  ancient  respect 
borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the  mutual 
jealousies^  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a 
very  short  time  aremarkable  influence. 
But,  though  professing  neutrality,  and  de- 
sire of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  distrust  of  the  former ;  his 
exigences  impelled  him  to  lar^  demands 
of  money;  and  the  Italians,  when  they 
counted  his  scanty  German  cavalry,  per- 
ceived that  obedience  was  altogether  a^ 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  died, 
however^  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
any  decisive  reverse.  His  successors, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  IV.,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  with  similar  mo- 
tives, but  after  some  temporary  good  for- 
tune were  obliged  to  return,  not  without 
discredit.  Yet  the  Italians  never  broke 
that  almost  invisible  thread  which  con- 
nected them  with  Germany;  the  fal- 
lacious name  of  Roman  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,  though  con- 
ferred by  seven  Teutonic  electors  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Even  Florence, 
the  most  independent  and  high-spir- 
ited of  republics,  was  induced  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1356, 
which,  while  it  confirmed  all  her  actual 


•  Corio,  p.  938. 
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UbertieA,  not  a  little,  by  that  veiy  confinn- 
ation,  affected  her  sovereign^.*  This 
deference  to  the  mipposed  prerogatiyes 
of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidable,  yras  partly  owing  to 
jealousy  of  French  or  Neapolitan  inter- 
ference, partly  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon, 
and  in  some  de^e  to  a  misplaced  re- 
spect for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival 
of  letters  had  given  birth.  The  great  ci- 
vilians, and  the  much  greater  poets  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to 
eonsiderher  emperor  as  a  dormant  sov- 
ereign, to  whom  her  various  principali- 
ties and  republics  were  subordmate,  and 
during  whose  absence  alone  they  had  le- 
gitimate authority. 
In  one  part,  however,  of  that  country, 
J  of  Bo-  ^^^  empire  had,  soon  after  the 
icotte  commencement  of  this  peri- 
od, spontaneously  renounced 
its  sovereignty.  From  the  era  of  Pe. 
pin's  donation,  confirmed  and  extended 
by  many  subsequent  charters,  the  Holy 
See  had  tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the 
province  entitled  Romagna,  or  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes,  whose 
menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities 
of  Europe,  were  still  very  weak  as  tem-> 
poral  princes.  Even  Innocent  III.  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  part  of  St.  Peter^s  patrimony.  The 
circumstances  of  Rodolph^s  accession  in- 
spired Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence. 
l^at  emperor  granted  a  confirmation  of 
every  thmg  induded  in  the  donations  of 

*  The  republic  of  Florence  was  tt  this  tune  in 
considerable  peril  from  a  coalition  of  the  Tuscan 
cities  against  her,  which  rendered  the  protection 
at  the  emperor  convenient.  But  it  was  very  re- 
Hictantly  that  she  acquiesced  in  even  a  nominal 
sabBaission  to  his  authority.  The  Florentine  en- 
voys, in  their  first  address,  would  only  use  the 
woida,  Santa  Corona,  or  Serenisaimo  Principe ; 
aanza  ricordarlo  imperadore,  o  dimostrargli  alcuna 
reverenxa  di  saggezzione,  domandando  cne  il  com- 
mune di  Firenze  volea,  easendogli  ubbidiente,  le  co- 
tali  e  le  cotali  ftanchigie  per  mantenere  il  suo  popolo 
DeU'oaata  libertade.— Mat  ViUani, p.274.  (Script. 
Ber.  Ital.,  t  ziv,)  This  style  made  Charles  angq^ ; 
end  the  dtv  soon  atoned  for  it  by  accepting  his 
privilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  assumes 
a  decided  tone  of  sovereignty.  The  gonfalonier 
and  prion  are  declared  to  be  his  vicars.  The  dep« 
QtJes  of  the  city  did  homage  and  swore  obedience. 
Circumstances  induced  tne  principal  citizens  to 
make  this  submission,  which  they  knew  to  be 
merely  nonunal.  But  the  hrgh-spinted  people,  not 
SD  indiffiBient  about  names,  came  into  it  very  un- 
willingly. The  treaty  was  seven  times  proposed, 
and  as  often  rejected  in  the  consiglio  del  popolo, 
before  their  feelingtf  were  subdued.  Its  pubiica- 
tioii  was  received  with  no  marks  of  ioy .  The  pub- 
lic buildings  alone  were  illuminated :  but  a  sad  si- 
lence iadicated  the  wounded  pride  of  every  private 
citizen.T-H.  Yillani,  p.  ^S^  290.  Sbmondi,  t.  vi., 
P  238, 


Louis  I.,  Gtho,  and  his  other  predeees* 
sors ;  but  was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed 
to  renounce  his  imperial  rights.  Aceoid- 
ingly,  his  charter  is  expressed  to  be 
granted  without  diminution  of  the  empire 
(sine  demembratione  imperii);  and  hit 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  .fidelity 
from  the  cities  of  Romagna.  But  the 
pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  him* 
self  in  a  fatal  ouarrel,  and,  in  1878,  abeo« 
lutely  released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

This  is  a  leac&ig  epoch  in  the  tempo- 
ral monarchy  of  Rome.  But  she  stood 
only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor;  and 
her  ultimate  sovereignty  was.  comfmtible 
with  the  practical  independence  of  the 
free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  up  among  them.  Bologna,  Faenxa, 
Rimini,  and  Ravenna,  with  many  others 
less  consideraUe,  took  an  oath  indeed  to 
the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both 
their  internal  concerns  and  foreign  rela- 
tions at  their  own  diseretion.  The  first 
of  these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest  for  population  and  renown,  and, 
though  not  without  several  intermissions, 
preserved  a  republican  character  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest 
were  soon  enslaved  by  petty  tyrants, 
more  obscure  than  those  of  Lombardy. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avig- 
non to  reinstate  themselves  in  a  domin- 
ion which  they  seemed  to  have  abandon^ 
ed ;  but  they  made  severe  attempts  to  ro< 
cover  it,  sometimes  with  ^ritual  arms, 
sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid 
of  mercenary  troops.  The  annals  of 
this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly  uninter- 
esting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  very  little  disposed  to  ac-  internal 
quiesce  in  the  government  of  her  ««r<* 
bishop.  His  rights  were  indefinite,  "•^* 
and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law?  the 
emperor  was  long  sovereign,  the  people 
always  meant  to  be  free.  Besides  the 
common  causes  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy  amonff  the  Italians,  which  appli- 
ed equally  to  tne  capital  city,  other  senti- 
ments more  peculiar  to  Rome  i>reserved 
a  continual,  though  not  uniform,  influence 
for  many  centuries/  There  still  remain- 
ed enough,  in  the  wreck  of  that  vast  in- 
heritance, to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her  cit- 
izens with  a  consciousness  of  their  own 
dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable  name, 
they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art 
and  empire,  and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of 


*  Mmtori,  Mi  ann.  1974, 1975, 197& 
di,  t.  iu..  p.  461. 
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L  pride,  that  the  tntelar  god8  of  the 
tNukhiin  were  departed  for  ever.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  these 
recollections  were  heightened  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  poUtical 
IwretiCy  who  preached  .against  the  tem- 
poral jurisdictton  of  the  hierarchy.  In  a 
temporary  intoxication  of  fancy,  they 
were  led  to  make  a  ridiculous  show  of 
self-importance  towards  Frederick  Barba* 
rossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  impe- 
rial crown;  but  the  German  sternly  chi- 
ded  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their 
resistance.*  With  the  popes  they  could 
deal  more  securely.  Several  of  them 
were  expelled  from  Rome  during  that  age 
by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lucius  II.  died 
of  horts  received  in  a  tumult.  The  gov- 
ernment was  vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annusU^  chosen  by  the  people,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  electoral  body,  ten 
delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.f  This  constitution 
lasted  not  quite  fifty  years.  In  1103, 
Rome  imitated  the  prevaiUuff  fashion  by 
the  appointment  of  an  annual  foreign  ma^ 
gistrate.^  Except  in  name,  the  senator 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  perfectly  re- 
sembled the  podest^  of  other  cities.  This 
magistrate  superseded  the  representative 
senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means  ade^ 
quate  to  control  the  most  lawless  aris- 
tocracy of  Italy.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  inflex- 
ible justice,  which  a  great  historian  has 
already  drawn  from  obscurity.  It  illus- 
trates not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone,  but 
the  general  statet)f  Italian  society j  the  na- 
ture of  a  podesta's  duty,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  its  execution^  The  office  of  sena- 
tor survives  after  more  than  six  hundred 
years ;  a  foreign  magistrate  still  resides 
mthe  oapitol;  but. he  no  longer  wields 
the  '*iron  flail^'^  of  Brancaleon,  and  his 
nomination  proceeds  of  course  from  the 
supreme  pontiiT,  not  from  the  people..  In 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
senate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded 
them,  exercised  one  distinguishing  attri- 


*  The  impertinent  addren  of  a  Roman  orator  to 
IVederick,  and  bia  answer,  are  preserved  id  Otbo 
of  Frisingen,  L  it.,  c.  22,  but  so  much  at  length 
that  we  may  suspect  some  ezaffgeration.  Otho  is 
rather  rhetorical.  They  may  be  read  in  Gibbon, 
e.60. 

f  Simoiidi,  t.  ii.,  p.  36.  Besides  Sismondi  and 
Hamtoii  I  would  refer  for  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  middle  ages  to  the  last  chapters  of  Gib- 
bon*s  Decline  and  Fall. 

t  Sismondi,  t.  ii.,  p.  306. 

6  The  vsaden  of  BpeDeer  will  recollect  the  uon 
flail  of  Tiilaa,  the  attetidant  of  Arthenl,  emblemat- 
ic of  the  severe  justice  of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
Ind,  Sir  Aither  Qm*  Atdomtd  uader  that  alle- 
•or^ 


bate  of  sovereignty,  that  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins 
still  exist,  with  legends  in  a  very  repub- 
lican tone.*  Doubtless  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  popes  varied  according  to 
their  personal  character.  Innocent  III. 
had  much  more  than  his  predecessors  for 
almost  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  sue? 
cessors.  He  made  the  senator  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which,  though  not 
very  comprehensiye,  must  have  passed  in 
those  times  as  a  recognition  of  his  supe- 
riority.! 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience 
to  any  legitimate  power  at  Rome  than 
anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet  after  the  seces- 
sion of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  their  own 
city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  before.  Disorders  of  'everjr  kind, 
tumult  and  robbery,  prevailed  in  the 
streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. 
Not  content  with  their  own  fortified  pal- 
aces, they  turned  the  sacred  monuments 
of  antiquity  into  strongholds,  and  con- 
summated the  destruction  of  time  and 
conquest.  At  no  period  has  the  city  en- 
dured such  irreparable  injuries ;  nor  was 
the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  so 
fatal  to  its  capital,  as  the  contemptible 
feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna  fami- 
lies. Whatever  there  was  of  govern- 
ment, whether  administered  by  a  legate 
from  Avignon,  or  by  .the  municipal  au- 
thorities, had  lost  all  hold  on  these  pow- 
erful barons.  [A.  D.  1347.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  degradation  and  wretchedness,  an 
obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  Tbe  Tritnuw 
conceived  the  project  of  resto-  Wwwt 
ring  Rome  not  only  to  good  order,  but 
even  to  her  ancient  greatness.  He  had 
received  an  education  beyond  his  birth, 
and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
the  best  writers.  After  many  harangues 
to  the  people,  which  the  nobility,  blinded 
by  their  self-confidence,  did  not  attempt 
to  repress,  Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  in- 
surrection, and  obtained  complete  suc- 
cess. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government,  with  the  title  of  tribune, 
and  with  almost  unlimited  power.  The 
first  effects  of  this  revolution  were  won- 
derful. All  the  nobles  submitted,  though 
with  great  reluctance;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  robbers;  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored at  home ;  some  severe  examples 
of  justice  intimidated  offenders;  and  the 
tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  aa 
the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy. 


*  Gibbon,  toL  lii.,  p.  889.    Maistori,  Antiqmt 
Ital.,  Dissert  27. 
t  Sismondi,  p.  SC^. 
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Tteush  tbe  ooort  of  AvigBOii  eould  not 
waptoye  of  such  a  usuipation,  it  tempo- 
nxed  enoQgh  not  directly  to  ofipose  it. 
Most  of  the  Italian  republics,  and  some 
of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  pretensions  which 
were  tolerably  ostentatious.  The  King 
of  Hungary  and  Qu^n  of  Naples  sul^ 
mitted  l^ir  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of 
Bienzi,  who  did  not,  however,  undertake 
to  decide  upon  it.  But  this  sudden  exal- 
tation intoxicated  his  understanding,  and 
exhibited  failings  entirely  incompatible 
with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Rienzi 
had  lived  in  our  own  age,  his  talents, 
which,  were  really  'great,  would  have 
fooiid  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  char- 
acter was  one  not  unusual  among  litera- 
17  politicians ;  a  -combination  of  knowl- 
edge, eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal 
excellence,  with  vanity,  inexperience  of 
mankind,  unsteadiness,  and  ph^rsical  ti- 
midity. As  these  latter  qualities  be- 
came con^icuous,  they  eclipsed  his  vir- 
tues, and  caused  his  benefits  to  be  forgot- 
ten; he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
government,  and  retire  into  exile.  After 
several  years,  some  of  which  he  pjassed 
in  the  psisoas  of  Avignon,  Rienzi  was 
brought  back  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of 
senator,  and  under  the  command  of  the 
legate.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  returned  to  their  habits  of 
insubordination,  would  gladly  submit  to 
their  favourite  tribune.  And  this  proved 
the  case  for  a  few  months ;  but  after  that 
time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a 
man,  who  so  little  respected  himself  in 
accepting  a  station  where  he  could  no 
loQger  be  free;  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a 
sedition.* 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of 
SnbM^MBt  Rienzi,  the  freedom  of  Rome 
«nm  or  seems  to  have  revived  in  repub- 
^^"^  Ucaa  institutions,  though  with 
names  less  calculated  to  inspire  pecuhar 
recollections.  Magistrates  called  ban- 
nerets, chosen  from  the  thirteen  districts 
of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 

•  SitmoDdi,  t.  ▼.,  e.  37 ;  t.  ▼].,  p.  SOI.  Gibbon, 
c  70.  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P^tnurque,  t.  ii.,  passim. 
TlnboMhi,  t.  vi,  p.  339.  It  m  difficult  to  resist 
the  •dsniration  whieh  all  the  romantic  circum- 
staneee  of  Rienzi'a  history  tend  to  excite,  and  to 
which  Petrarch  so  biiodlT  gare  way.  That  great 
man's  ebaracteristic  ezcellence  was  not  good  com* 
man  sense.  He  had  imbibed  two  notioos,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd; 
that  Rome  had  a  legitimate  ri^ht  to  all  her  an- 
dent  authority  over  the  rest  ot  the  world ;  and 
that  she  was  likely  to  recorer  this  authority  in  con- 
sei|aeoce  of  the  rerolution  produced  by  Rienzi. 
Oioranni  TiUani,  living  at  Florence,  and  a  stanch 
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citizens  at  their  ccHnmand,  were  placal 
at  the  head  of  this  commonwealth.  The 
great  object  of  this  new  organization  was 
to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whose 
outrages,  in  the  total  absence  of  govern- 
ment, had  grown  intolerable.  Several 
of  them  were  hanged  the  first  year  by 
order  of  the  bannerets.  The  citiieiiiL 
however,  had  no  serious  intentioa  of 
throwing  off  their  subjection  to  the 
popes.  They  provided  for  their  own  se- 
curity, on  account  of  the  lamentable  se- 
cession and  neglect  of  those  who  claimed 
allegiance  while  they  denied  protection. 
But  they  were  ready  to  aeanowledge 
and  welcome  back  their  bishop  as  their 
sovereign.  Even  without  this,  they  sur* 
rendered  their  republican  constitution  in 
1962,  it  does  not  aj^ar  for  what  reasoni 
and  permitted  the  legate  of  Innocent  VI. 
to  assume  the  government.*  We  findi 
Jiowever,  the  institution  of  bannerets  re- 
vived, and  in  full  authority,  some  years 
afterward.  But  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  appears  to  be  obscure,  and  I  have 
not  had  opportunities  of  examming  it 
minutely.  Some  degree  of  political  free- 
dom the  city  probably  enjoyed  during 
the  schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  the  assertion  of  le- 
gitimate privileges  from  the  licentious 
tumults  of  the  barons  or  poplilace.  In 
1436,  the  Romans  formally  took  away 
the  government  from  fiugenius  IV.,  and 
elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  maffis- 
trates,  like  the  priors  of  Florence.!  But 
this  revolution  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. On  the  death  of  Eugenius,  the  cit- 
izens deliberated  upon  proposing  a  con- 
stitutional charter  to  the  future  pope. 
Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  famuyi 
and  inflamed  by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty, 
was  one  of  their  principal  instigators. 
But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently  par- 
take of  that  spirit.  No  measures  were 
taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and  Porcaro, 
^irhose  ardent  imagination  disguised  the 
hopelessness  of  his  enterprise,  tampering 
in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.^ 
The  province  of  Tuscany  continued 

Petrarch.  La  detta  impress  del  tribono  en  an' 
opera  fantaMica,  e  di  poco  durare,  1.  xii.,  c.  90.  An 
illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn  with  a  single 
stroke  the  character  of  Rienii,  Crescentins,  and 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  fond  restoreis  of  Roman  lib- 
erty, qui  ont  pna  lea  Mouvtnirs  pour  Ua  eapinmeeg, — 
Corinne,  t.  i.,  p.  159.  Could  Tacitus  have  excell- 
ed this? 

*  Matt.  Villani,  p.  678,  604,  709.  Sismondik  t. 
v.,  p.  92.  He  seems  to  have  orerlteked  the  Jbraer 
period  of  government  byhanneieU,and  rafais  their 
mstitntigm  to  1375. 

t  Script  Renim  Italic.*  t.  iu.,  pan  3,  p.  1199. 

t  Jd.,  p.  1  Ul,  1134.    sUmoodi,  t  z.,  p.  18. 
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longer  than  Lombardy  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  It  was 
not  till  abont  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centdry  that  the  cities  of  Florence, 
cidM  or  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siemia,  Arezzo,  Pis- 
^^>w«i>7-  toia,  and  several  less  considera- 
FioTOBM.  ^Ye,  which  might  pe|haps  have  al- 
ready their  own  elected  magistrates,  be- 
came independent  republics.  Their  his- 
tory is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  veiy 
scanty  till  the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
The  'earliest  fact  of  any  importance  re- 
corded of  Florence  occurs  in  1184,  when 
it  is  said  that  Frederick  Barbarossa  took 
fh>m  her  the  dominion  over  the  district 
or  county,  and  restored  it  to  the  rural 
nobility,  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  the  church.*  This  I  chiefly  mention 
to  illustrate  the  system  pursued  by  the 
cities,  of  bringing  the  territorial  proprie- 
tors in  their  neighbourhood  under  subjec- 
tion. During  the  reijpi  of  Frederick  II. 
Florence  became,  as  far  as  she  was  able, 
an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was  indeed 
a  stronff  Ghibelin  party,  comprehending 
many  of  the  greatest  famiUes,  which  oc- 
casionally predominated  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  existed  chiefly  among  the 
nobihty;  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
thoroughly  Gueff.  Afler  several  revolu- 
tions, accompanied  by  alternate  proscrip- 
tion and  demolition  of  houses,  the  Guelf 
party,  through  the  assistance  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final  ascendency  in 
1S66;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing 
schemes  of  accommodation,  itwas[  estal^ 
hshed  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  Flor- 
entine constitution,  that  no  person  of 
Ghibelin  ancestry  could  be  admitted  to 
ofHces  of  public  trust ;  which,  in  such  a 

?[0vemment,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion 
rom  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  chants  of  internal  government 
Qovefn-  tuid  vicissitudes  of  success  among 
■lent  of  factions  were  so  frequent  at  Flor- 
'*^"*^  ence,  for  many  years  after  this 
time,  that  she  is  compared  by  her  great 
buiished  poet  to  a  sicK  man,  who,  unable 
to  rest,  gives  himself  momentary  ease, 
by  contumal  change  of  posture  in  his 
bed.t  They  did  not  becomd  much  less 
numerous  afler  the  age  of  Dante.  Yet 
the  revolutions  of  Florence  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  no  more  than  a 
necessary  price  of  her  liberty.  It  was 
her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have  es- 

♦  VUlmi;  1.  ▼.,  c.  12. 

t  E  se  ben  ti  ricordi,  e  vedi  il  lame, 
Vedrai  te  eomigHante  a  q[uella  inferaia, 
Che  non  pu6  trovar  poea  in  shj.e  piume, 
Ma  con  dar  volta  auo  dolore  achenna. 

PwtatanOt  cant.  tri. 


caped,  except  for  one  short  period,  that 
odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers,  under  which 
so  many  other  free  cities  had  been 
crushed.  A  sketch  of  the  constitution 
of  so  famous  a  republic  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  this  pjace.  Nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  Italy  after  Frederick  II.  is 
so  worthy  of  onr  attention.* 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was 
a  division  of  the  citizens  exereisin^  com- 
merce, into  their  several  companies  or 
arts.  These  were  at  first  twelve,  seven 
called  the  greater  arts,  and  five  lesser ; 
but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to 
fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were 
those  of  lawyers  and  notaries,  of  dealers 
in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cal- 
imala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of 
woollen-drapers,  of  physicians  and  drug- 
gists, of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  furriers. 
The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers 
of  cloth,  butchers,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was 
as  old  as  the  be^nning  of  th^  thirteenth 
century.f  But  it  was  fully  established, 
and  rendered  essential  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  in  1266.  By  the  provisions  made  in 
that  year,  each  of  the  seven  greater  arts 
had  a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magis- 
trate or  consul,  who  administered  justice 
in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  com« 
pany,  and  a  banneret  (gonfaloniere)  or 
military  officer,  to  whose  standard  they 
repaired  when  any  attempt  wad  made  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
belonged  at  Florence,  as  at  other  cities, 
to  a  foreign  podestdk,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  ma^strates,  the  podestk  and  the 
capitano  del  popolo,  whose  jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have 
been  concurrent. |  In  the  first  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  podesta  may  have  been  more  exten- 
sive than  afterward.  Th6se  offices  were 
preserved  till  the  innovations  of  the  Med- 
ici. The  domestic  magistracies  under- 
went more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls, 
which  had  been  the  first  denomination  of 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a  col- 


*  I  ha^e  found  conaiderable  difficoltiea  in  thia 
part  of  my  taak ;  no  author  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted  givukg  a  tolerable  riew  of  the  Florentine 
gOTemment,  except  M.  Sitmondi,  who  is  himeelf 
not  always  satisfactory. 

t  Ammirato  ad  ann.  1204  et  1235.  Villanx  inti* 
mates,  1.  viL ,  c.  13,-that  the  arts  existed  as  commer- 
cial companies  before  1266.  Machiavelli  and  Sis- 
mondi  express  themselves  rather  inaccurately,  as 
if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time,  which  indeed 
is  the  era  of  their  political  importance. 

t  Matteo  Villam,  p.  194.  O.  Villani  places  the 
institution  of  the  podestii  in  1207 ;  we  find  it  how* 
ever  as  etrly  M 1  iS4.— Ammirato. 
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lege  of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons,  called 
Anziani  or  Buonuomini,  but  varying  in 
name  as  well  as  number  according  to 
revolutions  of  partv,  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, to  direct  public  affairs.*  This  order 
was  entirely  changed  in  1383,  and  gave 
place  to  a  new  form  of  supreme  magis- 
tracy, which  lasted  till  the  extinction  of 
the  republic.  Six  priors,  elected  every 
two  months,  from  each  of  the  six  Quar- 
ters of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  except  that  of  lawyers,  con- 
stituted an  executive  magistracy.  They 
lived,  during  their  continuance  in  office, 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
were  maintained  at  the  puUic  cost.  The 
actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 
councils  (usually  called  la  capitudine)  of 
the  seven  greater  arts,  and  with  certain 
adjuncts  (arroti)  named  by  themselves, 
elected  by  ballot  their  successors.  Such 
was  the  practice  for  about  forty  years 
after  this  government  was  est^lished. 
But  an  innovation,  begun  in  1324,  and 
perfected  four  years  afterward,  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of 
Florence.  A  lively  and  ambitious  peo- 
ple, not  merely  jealous  of  their  jMiblic 
sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a 
matter  of  |)ersonal  enjoyment;  aware,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  wiU  of  the  whole 
body  could  neither  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed on  all  occasions,  nor  even  through 
chosen  representatives,  without  the  risk 
of  violence  an^  partiality,  fell  upon  the 
singular  idea  of  admitting  aU  citizens, 
not  unworthy  by  their  station 'or  conduct, 
to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation. 
Lists  were  separately  made  out  by  the 
priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini,  the  chiefs 
aod  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets  and 
other  respectable  persons,  of  all  citizens, 
Guelfs  by  origin,  turned  of  thirty  years 
of  age,  wd,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of 
pubuc  trust.  The  lists  thus  formed  were 
then  unitidd,  and  those  who  had  composed 
them  meeting  together,  in  number  nine- 
ty-seven, proceeded  to  ballot  upon  every 
name.  Whoever  obtained  sixty-eight 
black  balls  was  placed  upon  the  reformed 
list;  and  all  tne  names  it  contained, 
being  put  on  separate  tickets  into  a  bag 
or  purse  (imborsati),  were  drawn  succes- 
sively as  the  magistracies  were  renewed. 
As  there  were  above  fifty  of  these,  none 
of  which  could  be  held  for  more  than 
four  months,  several  hundred  citizens 
were  called  in  rotation  to  bear  their  share 
in  the  government  within  two  years. 
Bttt»  at  tha  expiration  of  every  two  years, 

♦  G.  ViUMu,Lri.,c.39. 


the  scrutiny  was  renewed,  and  fresh 
names  were  minflled  with  those  which 
still  continued  un£rawn ;  so  that  accident 
might  deprive  a  man  for  life  of  his  por- 
tion of  sovereignty.* 

Four  councils  had  been  established  by 
the  constitution  of  1266,  for  the  decision 
of  aU  propositions  laid  before  them  by 
the  executive  magistrates,  whether  of  a 
legislative  nature  or  relating  to  public 
poUcy.  These  were  now  abrogated;  and 
m  their  places  were  substituted  one  of 
300  members,  all  plebeians,  called  con^ 
siglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  S50,  caU^  ccm<* 
sialic  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles 
might  enter.  These  were  changed  by  the 
same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months.f  A  parliament,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Florentine  peo]Me,  wa»' 
rarely  convoked  ;  but  the  leading  princi^ 
pie  of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  was 
not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1334 
was  fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a 
pariiament;  and  the  same  sanction  was 
given  to  those  temporary  delegation9  of 
the  signiory  to  a  pnnce,  which  occasion- 
ally took  place.  What  is  technically 
called  by  their  historians  farsi  popolo, 
was  the  assembly  of  a  pariiament,  or  a 
resolution  of  all  derivative  powers  into 
the  immediate  operation  of  ;he  popular 
will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  repnb* 
lie  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  its  nobility.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates 
in  the  district.  But  by  the  constitution 
of  1366,  which  was  nearly  coincident 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Ouelf  foction^ 
the  essential  powers  of  magistracy,  as 
well  as  of  legislation,  were  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  the  commons.  The  colleges 
of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so  em- 
inent, were  altogether  commercial.  Many 
indeed  of  the  nobles  enrolled  themselves 
in  these  eompanies,  and  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence. 
These  were  not  excluded  from  the  exec- 
utive college  of  the  priors,  at  its  first  in- 
stitution in  1283.  It  was  necessary,  how« 
ever,  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the 
great  arts  in-order  to  reach  that  magis- 
tracy* The  majority,  therefore,  of  the 
ancient  families,  saw  themselves  pushed 


♦  Villani,!.  ix.,  c.  27;  1.  x.,  c.  110}  1.  xi,  c.  106w 
SiKnondi,  t  v.,  p.  174.  This  species  of  lottary. 
recoinmonding  itself  by  tn  apparent  fairness  aixi 
incompatibility  with  nndoe  infloence,  was  speedily 
adopted  in  all  f  be  neighbouring  repubiicaL  uid  ball 
always  continued,  according  to  Sianuindi  in  Lueca, 
and  in  those  cities  of  the  ecciesiasucal  state  which 
praseryed  the  pmilflfe  of  choosinf  their  minieipil 
officers,  p..g&  tld.lUd. 
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aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  intrusU 
•d  to  a  class  whom  they  naturally  held 
in  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility 
made  any  overt  opposition  to  these  dem- 
ocratical  institutions.  Confident  in  a 
force  beyond  the  law,  they  carjd  less  for 
whai.  the  law  might  provide  agamst  them. 
They  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence  wnich  had  belonged 
to  their  ancestors  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of  Flor- 
ence, and  a  change  in  Italian  customs, 
had  transplanted  their  residence  to  the 
city,  it  was  in  strong  and  lofty  houses 
that  they  dwelt,  amonjp[  their  kindred,  and 
among  the  fellows  of  their  rank.  Not- 
withstanding the  tenour  of  the  constitu- 
tion, Florence  was,  for  some  years  after 
the  establishment  of  priors,  incapable  of 
resisting  the  violence  ^f  her  nobility. 
Her  historians  all  attest  the  outrages  and 
BBsassinations  committed  by  them  on  the 
inferior  peo^e.  It  was  in  vain  that  jus- 
tice was  oflered  by  the  podestA  and  the 
capitano  del  pc^lo.  Witnesses  dared 
not  to  aj^ar  against  a  noble  offender; 
or  if,  on  a.  complaint,  the  officer  of  jus- 
tice arrested  the  accused,  his  family 
UUbde  common  cause  to  rescue  their  kins- 
man, and  the  populace  rose  in  defence  of 
the  laws,  tttl  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tu-. 
mult  and  bloodshed.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Italian  repub^ 
lies;  but  the  Florentine  writers,  being 
fuller  than  the  rest,  are  oui  best  specific 
testimonies.* 

[A.  D.  1395.]  The  dissensions  between 
the  patrician  and  plebeian  ordets  ran 
very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man 
of  ancient  Uneage,  but  attached,  without 
ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears,  though 
not  without  passion,  to  the  popular  side, 
introduced  a  series  of  enactments  ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous  to  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  officer,  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice ;  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta 
and  capitano.  del  popolo,  m  cases  where 
the  ormnary  officers  were  insufficient.  A 
thousand  citi2en8)  afterward  increased 
to  four  timea  that  number,  were  bound 
to  obey  hia  commands.  They  were  dis- 
tributed into  companies,  the  gonfaloniers 
or  captains  of  which  became  a  sort  of 
corporation  or  college,  and  a  constittcent 
part  of  government.  [A.  D.  1906.]  This 
new  mflitia  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  the  compaoies  of  arts,  which  I 

*  TiUanivLviL,*.  II3;L  viii.,c.8.   Amnunto, 
Btoria  FiOMDtida,  L  ir.,  in  oominciaoMiito. 


have  not  obiserved  to  be  mentioned  at  any 
later  period.  The  gonfalonier  of  justice 
was  part  of  the  signiory  along  with  the 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the 
president;  and  changed  like  them  every 
two  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
magistrate  of  Florence.*  If  Giano  della 
Bella  had  trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would 
have  been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  harsher  provisions.  The 
nobility  were  now  made  absolutely  inel- 
igible to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  of- 
fence committed  by  one  of  a  noble  fam* 
ily,  his  relations  were  declared  responsi* 
ble  in  a  penalty  of  3000  pounds.  Andj  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  (re^ 
quent  intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was 
provided  that  common  fame,  attested  by 
two  credible  persons,  should  be  siifficient 
for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman.f 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of 
justice,  which  passed  at  Florence  for  the 
great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as 
scandalously  unjust,  and  I  have  httle  in- 
clination to  defend  them.    The  last,  es- 

ciaUy,  was  a  violation  of  those  eternal 
principles,  which  forbid  us,  for  any  c^ 
culations  of  adyantage,  to  risk  the  sacri- 
fice of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that  the  same  un- 
just severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like 
pretext  of  necessity,  been  applied  to  the 
weaker  classes  of  the  people,  which  they 
were  in  this  instance  able  to  exercise 
towards  their  natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the 
position  in  which  they  stood.  For  half 
a  century  their  ^at  object  was  to  pro- 
cure the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice.  But  they  had  no  success  with 
an  elated  enemy.  In  three  years'  time, 
indeed,  Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of 
these  institutions,  was  driven  into  exile ; 
a  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  sin- 
gular, proof  of  Florentine  ingratitude:! 

«  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  accomplisl^ed 
biographer  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  •haold  have 
taken  no  paim  to  inform  himself  o^tbe  moat  ordi- 
nary paiticalais  in  the  eonstfOition  of  Florence. 
AraoDg  many  other  enoie,  he  says,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i\, 
5tb  edit.,  that  the  iroatiiloDier  of  justice  waa  sab* 
OTxUnate  to  the  delegated  mechanics  (a  bad  expres* 
sion),  or  pri«d  deir  arti,  whose  number  too  he  aug- 
ments M'ten.  The  proper  style  of  the  repubhc 
aiiAtfis  to  ran  thus :  I  priori  dsLTaitiegoiiftkNiiera 
di  giustizia,  il  vopcHo  e  *l  comune  della  oUttk  di  Fi« 
tenxa.— O.  Villaiii,  1.  xiL,  c.  109. 

t  Yillani,  L  viu.,  c.  1.  Ammirato,  p.  IBS,  edit. 
1647.  A  magistrate,  called  1*  esecutor  delta  gius- 
tisia,  w»s  appoinled  with  aothori^  e^al  to  that 
of  the  podesta,  for  the  sMdalmnpose  of  walcbiiif 
over  the  obserration  of  the  orninanfifia  QCjnslifHiF— 
Ammirato,  p.  666. 

t  Villani,  1.  riii.,  c.  S. 
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The  wealth  tad  j^ysical  8treq|th  of  the 
nobles  were  however  untoached;  and 
their  influence  must  alwavs  have  been 
conaiderable ;  in  the  great  feuds  of  Bian- 
chi  and  Neri,  the  ancient  families  were 
most  distinguished.  No  man  plays  a 
greater  part  in  the  annals  of  Florence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
than  Corso  Donati,  chief  of  the  latter  fac- 
tion, who  might  pass  as  represenUtiv^ 
of  the  turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citi- 
sen-noble  of  an  Italian  republic*  But 
the  laws  gradually  became  more  sure  of 
obedience ;  the  sort  of  proscription  which 
attended  the  ancient  nobles  lowered  their 
spirit ;  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to 
raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  families 
who,  after  filling  the  highest  magistracies 
for  two  or  three  generations,  obtained  an 
hereditary  importance,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  more  unequivocal  nobili- 
ty; iustas  in  ancient  Rome,  plebeian 
famuies,  by  admission  to  curule  offices, 
acquired  the  character  and  appellation  of 
nobility,  and  were  only  disunguishable 
by  theur  genealogy  from  the  original  pa- 
tricians.f  Florence  had  her  plebeian  no- 
bles (popolani  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome ; 
the  Peruzad,  the  Ricci,  the  Albizi,  the 
Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos,  the 
Pompeys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Anto- 
nies.  But  at  Rome  the  two  orders,  after 
an  equal  partition  of  the  highest  offices, 
were  content  to  respect  their  mjatual 
privileges ;  at  Florence  the  commoners 

Preserved  a  rigorous  monopoly,  and  the 
istinction  of  nigh  birth  was,  uiat  it  de- 
barred men  from  political  franchises  and 
civil  juStice4 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain 
much  more  of  the  popular  affection  than 
that  which  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less 
frequent;  but  the  new  leaders  of  Flor- 
ence are  accused  of  contmual  mis- 
government  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was  of 
course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the 
leading  commoners  and  ^he  ancient  no- 
bles; both  were  disliked  by  the  people. 
In  order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more 
control,  the  governing  party  more  than 

•  DJoo  CkxmiMgiiL    YiUanL 

t  La  Dobilta  civile,  se  bene  non  in  boionaggi,  h 
cipece  di  grmtjifiimi  hooori,  peidocbe  eeereitando 
i  rapiemi  magiitnti  della  saa  patria,  Tieoe  apeaeo 
a  comandare  a  capttani  d'  eserciti  e  ella  ateaaa  per 
ae  o  in  mare,  o  in  terra,  inolte  volta.  i  supremi  cs- 
richi  adopera.  £  tale  h  la  FkxentiBa  nobilU.— 
Ammirato  deUe  Fam^gtie  Florentine.  Fiiense, 
1614,  p.  85. 

t  QoeDo,  ehe  alF  sHre  ciitli  anolo  racaie  eplen« 
doie,  in  Finaa^  eta  dannoeo,  < 
imitfle,  wKf  Amminto  of  nobilj 
tina,p.lSL 


litf.— Storia  Fioffti* 


once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magis- 
trate, with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence 
(della  guardia),  whom  they  invested  with 
an  almost  unbounded  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. [A.  D.  1336-1340.]  One  GabrielU, 
of  Agobbio,  was  twice  fetched  for  this 
purpose;  and  in  each  case  he  behaved 
m  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion a  tumuU.*  His  office,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at 
least  did  not  import  a  sovereign  com* 
mand.  But  very  soon  afterward  Flor^ 
ence  had  to  experience  one  taste  of  a 
cup  which  her  neighbours  had  drunk  off 
to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate  hermafirnan- 
imous  love  of  freedom  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if 
not  unskilfully,  conducted,  ^ve  rise  to 
such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  aa 
appointment  something  like  that  of  Ga- 
bnelli,  and  from  similar  motives.  Wal- 
ter de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  French  crusaders 
who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  em- 
pire in  the  preceding  century;  but  his 
father,  defeated  in  battle,  had  lost  the 
principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the 
titular  duke  was  an  adventure/  in  the 
court  of  France.  He  had  been,  however^ 
slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former 
occasion.  There  was  a  uniform  maxim 
among  the  Italian  republics,  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
none  but  strangers.  The  Duke  of  Athens 
was  accordingly  pitched  upon  for  the 
military  command,  which  was  united  with 
domestic  jurisdiction.  .This  appears  to 
have  been  promoted  by  the  governing 
party,  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived  in  their  ex- 
pectations. The  first  act  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the'  most 
eminent  commoners  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  military  offences.  These  sen- 
tences, whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave 
much  pleasure  to  the  nobles,  who  had 
so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar 
severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who  are 
naturally  pleased  with  the  humiliation  of 
their  superiors.  Both  of  these  were  ca- 
ressed py  the  duke,  and  both  conspired, 
with  bund  passion,  to  second  his  ambi- 
tious views.  It  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried in  a  full  parliament,  or  assembly  of 
the  people,  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
signiory  for  life.  [A.  D.  194a.)  The 
real  fnends  of  their  country,  as  well  a9 
the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this  measure. 
Throughout  aU  the  vicissitades  of  -  party, 
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Florence  had  never  yet  lost  sight  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Not  that  she  had 
never  accommodated  herself  to  tempo- 
rary circumstances  by  naming  a  signior. 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with 
that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years ; 
Robert,  king  of  Naples,  for  five';  and  his 
Bon,  the  Duke  of  Calabha,  was  at  his 
death  signior  of  Florence.  These  prin- 
ces named  the  podesta,  if  not  the  priors ; 
and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in 
their  executive  powers,  though  bound  by 
oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the  city.* 
But  their  office  had  always  been  tempo- 
rary, like  the  dictatorship  of  Rome,  it 
was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a  sus- 
pension, but  not  extinguishment  of  rights. 
Like  that,  too,  it  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, through  which  crafty  ambition  and 
popular  rashness  might  ultimately  sub- 
vert the  republic.  If  Walter  de  Brienne 
had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a 
Matteo  Visconti,  or  a  Cane  della  Scala, 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Florence  would  have  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  cities  ;  and  her  history  might  have 
become  as  useless  a  record  of  perfidy 
and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or 
Verona.f 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of 
tyranny  was  very  short.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  had  neither  judgment  nor  activity 
fbr  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched 
out  at  once  into  excesses,  which  it  would 
be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  should 
always  commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes 
were  considerably  increased ;  their  pro- 
duce was  dissipated.  The  honour  of  the 
state  was  sacrificed  by  an  inglorious 
treaty  with  Pisa;  her  territory  was  di- 
minished by  some  towns  throwing  off 
their  dependance.  Severe  and  multiplied 
punishments  spread  terror  through  the 
city.  The  noble  families,  who  had  on 
the  duke^s  election  destroyed  the  ordi- 
nances of  justice,  now  found  themselves 
exposed  to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a 
despot.  He  filled  the  magistracies  ,with 
lo)¥  creatures  from  the  inferior  artificers ; 
a  class  which  he.  continued  to  flatter.^ 
Ten  months  p^ussed  in  this  manner,  when 
three  ^separate  conspiracies,  embracing 
most  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  great 
commoners,  were  planned  for  the  recov- 
ery of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protect- 
ed by  a- strong  body  of  hired  cavalry. 
Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city  were  gen- 
erally effected  by  surprise.  The  streets 
were  so  nairow  and  so  easily  secured  by 
barricades,  that  if  a  people  had  time  to 
stand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry  was  of 


«  ViUani,  1.  ix.,  c.  A5, 60, 135, 8S8. 
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any  avail.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of 
lancers  in  plate-armour  might  dissipate 
any  number  of  a  disorderly  populace. 
Accordingly,  if  a  prince  or  usurper  would 
get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it  was 
called,  rode  the  city ;  that  is,  galloped  with 
his  cavalry  along  the  streets,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  people  from  collecting  to 
erect  barricades.  Thiis  expression  -  is 
very  usual  with  historians  of  the  four- 
teenth century.*  The  conapiraton  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  Duke  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  barricaded  in 
every  direction ;  and,  after  a  contest  of 
some  duration,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
his  signiory.     _ 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty. 
Her  constitutional  laws  now  seemed  to 
revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobility, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
recent  liberation  of  their  country,  thought 
it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigor- 
ous ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the 
richer  commoners  acquiesced  in  an  Equi- 
table partition  of  magistracies,  which  was 
established  through  the  influence  of  the 
bishop.  But  the  populace  of  Florence, 
with  its  characteristic  foigetfulness  of 
benefits,  was  tenacious  of  those  proscript- 
ive  oMinances.  The  nobles  too,  elated 
by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike 
and  injure  the  inferior  citizens.  -  A  new 
civil  war  in  the  city  streets  decided  their 
quarrel;  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
many  of  the  principal  houses  were  pil- 
laged and  burnt;  and  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusion of  the  nobility  was  confirmed  by 
fresh  laws.  But  the  people,  now  sure 
of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this 
occasion  the  ordhiances  of  justice ;  imd^ 
^to  make  some  distinction  in  favour  of 
merit  or  iimocence,  effaced  certain  fam- 
ilies from  the  list  of  nobility.  Five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons  were  thus  ele- 
vated, as  we  may  call  it,  to  the  rank  of 
commoners.f  As  it  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  republic  of  Florence  to 
change  a  man^s  ancestors,  this  nominal 
alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages  of 
birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly 
an  enhancement  of  dignity,  though  in 
appearance  a  very  singular  one.  .  Con- 


*  ViUani,  l.x.,c:  81.  Castniccio  ....  corae 
1a  citt^  di  Pisa  due  volte.— Siamondi,  t  v.«  p.  105. 

t  Villa^i,  L  zii.,  c.  18-83.  Sismondi  aaya,  by  » 
momentary  orenight,  cinq  cent  trente  /omiUet,  t. 
▼.,  p.a77.  There  were  but  tbirty-aeTen  noble  fanv> 
iliee  at  Florence ;  as  M.  Siamondi  himself  informs 
us,  t  tv.,  p.  66 ;  though  Villani  reckoua  the  number 
of  indiTidiials  at  1500.  Nobles,  or  gnmdir  aa  they 
are  more  etrictly  called,  were  such. as  had  been 
inscribed,  or  rather  proecribed,  as  such  in  the  ordi- 
nances df  justice ;  at  least  I  do  not  knew  what 
other  definition  there  wte. 
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venefyt  several  unpopular  commopen 
were  ennobled,  in  order  to  diairaachise 
them.  Nothing  was  more  uaual,  in  sob- 
sequent  times,  than  such  an  skrbitrary 
change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a  benefit.* 
Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  ple- 
beian by  favour,  were  obliged  to  change 
their  name  and  anns.f  The  constitution 
now  underwent  some  change.  From  six 
the  piioiB  were  increased  to  eight ;  and, 
inst^d  of  being  chosen  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the 
four  4|iiarters  of  the  city,  the  lesser  arti- 
sans, as  I  conceive,  being  admissible. 
The  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  re- 
due^  to  sixteen.  And  these,  alonkg  with 
the  sigmory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini, 
foimed  the  college,  where  every  propo- 
sition was  discussed  before  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative 
sanction.  But  it  could  only  originate, 
strictly  speaking,  in  the  sigmory,  that  is, 
the  gonfalonier  of  iustice  and  ei^ht 
priors,  the  rest  of  the  college  having 
merely  the  function  of  advice  and  assist- 
ance.! 

Several  years  elapsed  before  any  ma- 
terial disturbance  arose  at  Florence.  Her 
contemporary  historian  cpmplauis  in- 
deed that  mean  and  ignorant  persons 
obtained  the  office  of  prior,  and  ascribes 
some  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this 
cause.^  Besides  the  natural  effects  of 
the  established  rotation,  a  particular  law, 
called  the  divietoy  tended  to  throw  the 
better  families  out  of  public  ofilce.  By 
this  law,  two  of  the  same  name  could 
not  be  drawn  for  any  magistracy :  which, 
as  the  ancient  (anulies  were  extremely 
numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for  their 
members  to  succeed;  especially  as  a 
ticket  once  drawn  was  not  replaced  in 
the  purse,  se  that  an  individual  liable  to 
the  divieto  was  excluded  until  the  next 
biennial  revolution.!  This  created  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  leading  families. 
They  were  likewise  divided  by  a  new  fac- 
tion, entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears, 
on  personal  animosity  between  two  prom- 
inent houses,  the  Albizi  and  the  Ricci. 
The  city  was  however  tranquil,  when,  in 
1357,  a  spring  was  set  in  motion,  which 


*  Umaa  Antonio  di  Baklinaccio  degli  Adimari, 
taUo  che  Ibste  de  piil  ffrandi  e  nobili,  per  gnzia  era 
mesK)  tra  *1  popolo.—ViUani,  1.  xii.,  c.  106. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  748.  There  were  several  ez- 
ccfptiont  to  thia  rule  in  later  timea.  The  Paxzi 
were  made  popolani,  plebdana,  by  favour  of  Coamo 
do'  Medici^fiachiaTellL 

X  Nardi,  Stoiia  di  Firenze,  p.  7,  edit,  1584. 
Villaiii,  loc.  cit. 

^  Matteo  Villani,  in  Script.  Rer.  Italic.,  L  zir., 

H  SiottDDdi,  t.  vi,  p.  338' 
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gave  quite  a  different  character  to  th# 
aomestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the 
assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  acquired 
an  exclusive  domination  in  the  republidf 
the  estates  of  ttie  Ghibelins  were  confis* 
cated.  One  third  of  these  confiscations 
was  allotted  to  the  state ;  another  went 
to  repair  the  losses  of  Guelf  citizens  {  but 
the  remainder  became  the  property  of  a 
new  corporate  society,  denominated  the 
Guelf  party  (parte  Guelfa)  with  a  regular 
internal  organization.  The  Guelf  party 
had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and 
one  of  sixty  members ;  three,  or  after- 
ward four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny 
every  two  months,  a  treasurjr,  and  com- 
mon seal ;  a  little  republic  within  the  re« 
public  of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  Guelf  interest; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  had  a  particular 
officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspected 
Ghibelins.*  We  hear  not  much)  how" 
ever,  of  the  Guelf  society  for  near  a 
century  after  their  establishment.  The 
Ghibehns  hardly  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves after  the  fall  of  the  White  Guelfs 
in  1304,  with  whom  they  had  been  con" 
nected,  and  confiscation  had  almost  anm' 
hilated  that  unfortunate  faction.  But,  as 
the  oli{;archy  of  Guelf  families  lost  part 
of  its  mfluence  through  the  divieto  and 
system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghib- 
elin  descent  crept  into  public  offices ;  and 
this  was  exaggerated  by  the  zealots  of  an 
opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental  pol* 
icy  of  the  city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  begim,  as  early 
as  1346,  to  manifest  some  disquietude  at 
the  foreign  artisans,  who,  settling  at  Flo- 
rence, and  becoming  members  of  some 
of  the  trading  corporations,  pretended  to 
superior  offices.  They  procured  accord* 
ingly  a  law,  excluding  trom  public  trust 
and  magistracy  all  persons  noH)eii^  na- 
tives of  the  city  or  its  territory.  Next 
year  they  advanced  a  step  farther ;  and) 
with  the  view  to  prevent  oisorder,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was 
passed,  derfarin|f  every  one,  whose  an- 
cestors at  any  tune  since  1300  had  been 
known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the 
reputation  of  sound  Guelf  principles,  in- 
capable of  being  drawn  or  elected  to  of- 
fice8.t  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language 
of  the  historian  who  relates  these  cir- 
cumstaiices,  and  whose  testimony  is  more 
remarkable  from  his  having  died  several 
years  before  the  politics  of  the  Guelf  cor- 
poration more  decidedly  showed  them- 
selves, that  the  real  cause  of  their  jeal- 
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ousy  was  not  the  increase  of  Ohibelinism, 
a  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  dem- 
ocratical  character  which  the  govern- 
ment had  assumed,  since  the  revolution 
of  1343 ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  infe- 
rior arts  to  the  level  of  those  which  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised. 
In^he  Guelf  society,  the  ancient  nobles 
retained  a  considerable  influence.  The 
laws  of  exclusion  had  never  been  applied 
to  that  corporation.  Two  of  the  captains 
were  always  noble,  two  were  common- 
ers. The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobil- 
ity from  ordinary  privileges,  were  little 
aware  of  the  more  dangerous  channel 
which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambi- 
tion. With  the  nobility  some  of  the  great 
commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi. 
The  introduction  of  obscure  persons  into 
office  still  continued,  and  some  measures 
more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seem- 
ed necessary  to  restore  the  influence  of 
their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the 
priors,  carried  by  violence,  both  in  the 
preliminary  deliberations  of  the  signiory, 
and  in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which 
every  person  accepting  an  office  who 
should  be  convicted  of  Ghibelinism  or  of 
Ghibelin  descent,  upon  testimony  of  pub- 
lic fame,  became  liable  to  punishment, 
capital  or  pecuniary,' at  the  mscretion  of 
the  priors.  To  this  law  they  gave  a  re- 
trospective effect,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of 
the  provisions  made  in  1347,  which  had 
probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  magistrates  within  a 
few  years,  were  cast  in  heavy  fines  on 
this  indefinite  charge.  But  the  more  usu- 
al practice  was  to  warn  (ammonire)  men 
beforehand  against  undertaking  public 
trust  I£.they  neglected  this  hint,  they 
were  sure  to  be  treated  as  convicted 
Qhibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Ammoniti,  was  formed  of  proscri- 
bed and  discontented  persons,  eager  to 
throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Guelf  society.  For  the  imputation  of 
Ghibelin  coimexions  was  generally  an 
unfounded  pretext  for  cruslung  the  ene- 
mies of  the  governing  faction.*    Men  of 

*  Besides  the  effect  of  ancient  prejudice,  Ghibe- 
linism was  considered  at  Florence,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  iounediately  connected  with  ty- 
rannical usurpation.  The  Ouelf  party,  says  Mat- 
teo  Vlliani,  is  the  foundation  rock  of  iioertv  in  Ita- 
ly ;  so  that,  if  any  Guelf  becomes  a  tyrant,  he  must 
of  necessity  tarn  to  the  Ghibelin  side ;  and  of  this 
there  hare  been  manV  instances,  p.  481.  So  Gio- 
vanni Villani  says  oi  Passerino,  lord  of  Mantua, 
that  his  anceston  had  been  Guelft,  ma  per  esaere 
eignora  •  tiranno  si  face  Ghibellino,  1.  x.,  c.  99. 


approved  Guelf  principled  and  origLu  were 
every  day  warned  from  their  natural 
privileges  of  sharing  in  magistracy.  This 
spread  a  universal  s^arm  through  the  city ; 
but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and  se^ 
cret  confederacy  rendered  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, who  had  also  the  law  on  their  sider, 
irresistibfe  by  their  opponents.  Mean* 
while  the  public  honour  was  well  sup- 
ported abroad ;  Florence  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  distinguished  as  during  the 
prevalence-  of  this  oligarchy.* 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with 
more  or  less  absoluteness  for  near  twen- 
ty years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  perfidious  conduct 
of  the  papal  legate,  m  a  war  with  the 
Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were 
by  no  means  superstitious,  this  hostility 
to  the  church  appeared  almost  an  ab- 
surdity to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shock- 
ed those  prejudices  about  names  which 
make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar  minds. 
The  Guelf  society,  though  it  could  not 
openly  resist  the  popular  indignation 
against  Gregory  XI.,  was  not  heartily  in- 
cBned  to  this  war.  Its  management  fell 
therefore  into  the  hands  of  eight  commis- 
sioners, some  of  them  not  well  affected 
to  the  society ;  whose  administration  was 
so  successful  and  popidar  as  to  excite  the 
utmost  jealousryr  in  the  Guelfs.  They  be- 
gan to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight 
months  excluded  fourscore  citizens.f 

The  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for 
ages ;  but  that  of  a  faction  is  seldom  per- 
manent. In  June,  1378,  the  gonfalonier 
of  justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a 
man  of  approved  patriotism,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf  prin- 
ciples that  it  was  impossible  to  warn  him 
from  oflSce.  He  proposed  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  existing  law.  His  propo- 
sition did  not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection 
provoked  an  insurrection,  the  forerunner 
of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  pop- 
ulace of  Florence,  like  that  of  other  cit- 
ies, was  terrible  in  the  moment  of  sedi- 
tion ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shrunk 
before  the  physical  strength  of  the  multi- 
tude. Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf  society 
had  their  houses  destroyed,  and  some 
fled  from  the  city.  But  instead  of  annul- 
ling their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who 
had  been  empowered  to  reform  the  state ; 
the    Ammoniti   were    suspended   three 


And  Matteo  Villani  of  the  Pepolt  at  Bologna ;  es-    ^ 
sendo  di  natura  Gnelfi,  per  la  tirannia  erano  quasi 
alienati  della  parte,  p.  69. 

*M.  Villani,  p.  581,637,731.    Ammirato.    Uwr 
chiarelli.    Sismondi. 

t  Ammirato,  p.  709. 
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years  longer  from  office,  and  the  Gnelf 
eociety  preserved  with  some  Kmitationsi 
This  temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy 
either  the  Ammoniti  or  the  populace. 
The  greater  arts  were  generally  attached 
to  the  Guelf  society.  Between  them  and 
the  lesser  arts,  composed  of  retail  and 
mechanical  traders^  there  was  a  strong 
jealousy.  The  latter  were  adverse  to  the 
prevailing  ohgarchy,  and  to  the  Guelf  so- 
ciety, by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eaffer  to  make  Flo- 
rence a  democracy  in  uct  as  well  as  in 
name,  by  participating  in  the  executive 
government. 

But  every  political  institution  appears 
to  rest  on  too  confined  a  basis,  to  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it. 
While  the  liesser  aits  were  nmnnuring  at 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  commer- 
eial  aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior 
class  of  citiiens,  who  thought  their  own 
claims  to  equal  privileges  irrefragable. 
The  arrangement  of  twenty-one  trading 
companiee  had  still  left  several  kinds  of 
artisans  unincorporated,  and  consequent* 
ly  unprivileged.  These  had  been  attach- 
ed to  the  art  with  which  their  craft  had 
most  connexion,  in  a  sort  of  dependant 
relation.  Thus,  to  the  company  (^  dra- 
pers, the  most  wealthy  of  aU  the  various 
occupations  instrumental  in  the  manufac- 
ture, as  wool-combers,  diers,  and  weav- 
ers, were  appendant.*  Besides  the  sense 
of  political  exclusion,  Uiese  artisans  alle- 
ged, that  they  were  oppressed  by  their 
employers  of  the  art,  ana  that  when  they 
complained  to  the  consul,  their  judge  in 
civil  matters,  no  redress  could  be  procu- 
red. A  still  lower  order  of  the  coromu- 
liity  was  the  mere  p<^ulaoe,  who  did  not 
practise  any  regular  trade,  or  who  only 
worked  for  daily  hire.  These  were  call- 
ed Ciompi,  a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  the 
French  compare. 

"  Let  no  one,"  says  Machiavel  in  this 
place,  ^'  who  begins  an  innovation  in  a 
state,  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his 
pleasure,  or  r^ulate  it  according  to  his 
mt^ition."  After  about  a  month  from 
the  first  sedition,  another  broke  out,  in 
which  the  ciompi,  or  lowest  populace, 
were  alone  concerned.  Throng  the  sur- 
phse,  or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the 
superior  citizens,  this  was  suffered  to 
l^et  ahead,  and  for  three  days  the  city  was 
m  the  hand  of  a  tamultuoas  rabble.  It 
was  vain  to  withstand  their  propositions, 
had  they  even  been  more  unreasonable 
than  they  were.    But  they  only  demand- 


*  BefofB  tlie  year  1340»  according  to  Villftni's  cal* 
cnlation,  the  wooUen  trade  occupied  30,000  per- 
sons, L  XL,  e.  93. 
L2 


ed  the  establishment  of  two  new  arts  for 
the  trades  hitherto  dependant,  and  one  for 
the  lower  people ;  and  that  three  of  the 
priors  should  be  chosen  from  the  greater 
arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and 
two  from  those  just  created.  Some  de- 
lay, however,  occurring  to  prevent  the 
sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the 
councils,  a  new  fury  took  possession  of 
the  populace ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  be- 
longing to  the  signiory  were  forced  open, 
the  pnors  compelled  to  fly,  and  no  ap* 
pearance  of  a  constitutional  magistracy 
remained  to  throw  the  veil  of  law  over  the 
excesses  of  anarchy.  The  republic  seem- 
ed to  rock  Arom  its  foundation,  and  the 
circumstance  to  which  historians  aacribe 
its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular  in 
this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lanr 
do,  a  wool'carder,  half  dressed  and  with- 
out shoes,  happened- to  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  offi- 
cer when  the  populace  burst  into  the  pal* 
ace.  Whether  he  was  previously  con- 
spicuous in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ; 
but  the  wild  capricious  mob,  who  had  de- 
stroyed what  they  had  no  conception  how 
to  rebuild,  suddenly  cried  out  that  Lando 
should  be  {^nfalonier  or  signior,  and  re- 
form the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wan- 
ton folly,  could  not  have  been  better 
made  by  wisdom.  Lando  was  a  man  of 
courage,  moderation,  and  integrity.    He 

ive  immediate  proofe  of  these  qualities 
causing  his  office  to  be  respected. 

le  eight  commissioners  of  the  war* 
who,  though  not  instigators  of  the  sedi- 
tion, were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf 
party  so  entirely  prostrated,  now  fancied 
Uiemselves  masters,  and  began  to  nomi- 
nate priors.  But  Lando  sent  a  message 
to  them  that  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  could  dispense  with  their 
assistance.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
choice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken 
from  the  ffieater  arts;  three  from  the 
lesser;  and  three  from  the  two  new  arts 
and  the  lower  people.  This  eccentric 
college  lost  no  time  in  reatoring  tranquil- 
lity, and  compelled  the  populace  by  threat 
of  punishment  to  return  to  their  occupa- 
tions. But  the  ciompi  were  not  disposed 
to  eive  up  the  pleasures  of  anarchy  so 
readily.  They  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  share  allotted  to  them  in  the  new 
distribution  of  offices,  and  murmured  at 
their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popu- 
lar cause.  Lando  was  aware  that  an  in- 
surrection was  projected ;  he  took  meas- 
ures with  the  most  respectable  citizens ; 
the  insurgents,  when  they  showed  them- 
selves, were  queUed  by  force,  and  the 
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gonfalonier  retired  from  office  with  an 
approbation  which  all  historians  of  Flo- 
rence have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part 
of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on 
a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi, 
once  checked,  were  soon  defeated.  The 
next  gonfalonier  was,  like  Lando,  a  wool- 
comber  ;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  uni- 
yertnl  contempt.  None  of  the  arts  could 
endure  their  low  coadjutors;  a  short 
struggle  was  made  by  the  populace,  bat 
they  were  entirely  overpowered  with 
considerable  daughter,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  divided  between  the  seven 
greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  ^e  lesser  arts,  or  inferior 
tradesmen,  which  had  begun  this  confu^ 
sion,  were  left  winners  when  it  ceased. 
Three  men  of  distinguished  families,  who 
had  instigated  the  revolution,  became  the 
leaders  of  Florence ;  Benedetto  Alberti, 
Tomaso  Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali. 
Their  government  had  at  first  to  contend 
with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under  loss  and 
disappointment.  But  a  populace  which 
is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics  may 
with  ordinary  prudence  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  a  ffovemment  that  has  a  well- 
organized  militia  at  its  command.  The 
Guelf  aristocracy  was  far  more  to  be 
dreaded.  Some  of  them  had  been  ban- 
ished, some  fined,  some  ennobled ;  the  usu- 
al consequences  of  revolution,  which  they 
bad  too  often  ]nw;tised  to  complain.  A 
more  iniquitoos  proceeding  disgraces  the 
new  admmistration.  Under  pretence  of 
conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Al- 
bizi,  and  several  of  liis  most  eminent 
associates,  were  thrown  into  prison.  So 
little  evidence  of  the  charge  appeared, 
that  the  podesti  refused  to  conuienm 
them;  but  the  people  were  clamorous 
lor  blood,  and  half  with,  half  without  the 
forms  of  justice,  these  noble  citizens 
were  led  to  execution.  The  part  he  took 
in  this  murder  sulhes  the  fame  of  Bene- 
detto Alberti,  who,  in  his  general  conduct, 
had  been  more  uniformly  influenced  by 
honest  principles  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Those  who  shared  with 
him  the  ascendency  in  the  existincr  gov- 
ernment, Strozzi  and  Scali,  abused  Uieir 
power  by  oppression  towards  their  ene- 
mies and  insolence  towards  alL  Their 
popularity  was  of  course  soon  at  an  end. 
Alberti,  a  sincere  lover  of  freedom,  sepa* 
rated  himself  from  men  who  seemed  to 
emulate  the  arbitrary  government  they 
had  overthrown.  An  outrage  of  Scah, 
in  resetting   a   criminal   from  justice, 


brought  the  discontent  to  a  criftis;  he 
was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the 
scaffold;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague, 
fled  from  the  city.  But  this  event  was 
instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which 
Alberti  perhaps  did  not  anticipate*  Amed 
men  filled  the  streets ;  the  cry  of  lave  the 
Guelfs  was  heard.  After  a  three  years 
depression,  the  aristocratical  party  re- 
gained its  ascendant  They  did  not  re- 
vive the  severity  practised  towards  the 
Ammoniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts,  created 
for  the  small  trades*  were  abolished,  and 
the  lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  in- 
stead of  something  more  than  one  faidf 
of  public  offices.  Several  persons  who 
haa  favoured  the  plebeians  were  sent 
into  exile;  and  among  these  Michel  de 
Lando,  whose  great  services  in  subduing 
anarchy  ought  to  have  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  every  government.  Benedetto 
Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every  fac- 
tion, because  every  faction  was  in  its  turn 
oppressive,  eiqperienced  some  years  afier- 
wud  the  same  fate.  For  half  a  century 
after  this  time,  no  rev(^ution  took  place 
at  Florence.  The  Guelf  aristocracy, 
strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and  ren- 
dered prudent  by  experience,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Albizi  family,  maintained 
a  preponderating  influence  without  much 
departing,  the  times  considered,  from 
moderation  and  respect  for  the  laws.* 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  Flo> 
rence,  how  far  that  famous  republic  was 
from  affording  a  perfect  security  lor  civil 
rights  or  general  tranquillity.  They  who 
hate  the  name  of  free  constitutions  may 
exult  in  her  internal  dissensions,  as  in 
those  of  Athens  or  Rome.  But  the  cahn 
philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of 
comparison  from  ideal  excellence,  nor 
even  from  that  practical  good  which  haa 
been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  con- 
stitution, and  in  some  of  the  repuMics  of 
modem  Europe.  The  men  antd  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
to  be  measured  by  their  contemporaries. 
Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  than  a  subject  of  the 
Visconti  ?  In  a  superficial  review  of  his- 
tory, we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate 


*  For  thii  put  of  Florentiiio  bisfcorjj 
Ammiimto,  M acfaimTel,  and  Sitmondi,  I  hft^e  read 
an  intarertiiig  narratire  oi  the  sediuon  of  the  d- 
ompi,  by  Oino  Ca{>poni,  in  the  eighteenth  Tolume  of 
Huntori*8  coUection.  tt  has  an  air  of  UveliDeaa 
and  troth  which  is  ver^  pleasing,  hot  it  breaks  off 
rather  too  soon,  at  the  instant  <»  Lando'sassmmnf 
the  office  of  banneret  Another  contemponuy 
writer,  Mekhione  de  Stefani,  who  aaeBM  to  hare 
ftimished  the  materials  of  the  three  historians 
above  mentioned,  haa  not  fallen  in  my  wAy. 
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Ito  Tices  of  lipee  states,  aid  to  loaa  sight 
of  those  inherent  in  tyrannical  power. 
The  bM  censorioiisness  of  republican 
historians,  and  ^  the  cautions  servility  >of 
writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative 
prosperity  of  nations.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  tnmultuoos  excesnes  in  a  free  state 
are  Masoned  in  mimite  detail,  and  de- 
scend to  posteriU;  the  deeds  of  tyranny 
arestadionslyandperpetaaUysappiessed. 
Sven  those  historians  who  iiaTe  no  par- 
ticttlar  motires  for  concealment  turn 
away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgust- 
ing crimes  of  tyrants.  *^  Deeds  of  cruel- 
ty,*' it  is  well  obserred  by  Matteo  Yillani, 
after  relating  an  action  of  Bemabo  Vls- 
conti,  **  are  little  worthy  of  rmnembrance ; 
yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  recomit- 
ed  one  out  of  many,  ss  an  example  of  the 
peril  to  which  men  sre  exposed  under 
the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."* 
The  teign  of  Beniabo  afforded  abundant 
instances  of  a  like  kind.  Second  onby  to 
Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he 
rested  the  seonritv  of  his  dominion  upon 
tortures  and  death,  and  his  hiws  them- 
selves enact  the  protraclion  of  capital 
punishment  through  forty  days  of  simer- 
vof.^  His  nephew,  Gioranni  Maria,  iB 
said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or 
Commodus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets 
of  Milan  by  night  with  btoodhounds, 
ready  to  cbsise  and  tear  any  unhwky  pas- 
senger.): Nor  were  other  Itsiiatt  ptmci- 
palities  free  from  similar  tyrants,  tneogfa 
none  periiaps  on  the  wliole  so  odious  as 
the  viscontL  The  private  history  of 
many  fiunilies,  such  /or  instance  as  the 
Bcala  and  the  Ckmaaga,  is  but  a  series  of 
assassinationa.  The  ordinary  viees  of 
mankind  assumed  a  teint  of  portentous 
guilt  in  the  palaees  of  Italian  princes. 
Their  revenge  was  fratricide,  and  thmr 
lost  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populouB,  the  prop* 
Acq«Mtioni  M  district  of  Florence  wss  by 
^urrttofT  no  means  extensive.  Aninde* 
bynoreooe.  p^n^j^m  nobility  ooeuiaed  the 
Tuscan  Apennines  widi  their  casues.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  the 
counts  of  Gnidi,  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful fomily,  who  possessed  a  material  in- 
fluence in  the  affiurs  of  Florence  and  of 
all  Tuscany  till  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centmry,  and  some  of  whom  pre- 
served their  independence  much  longer.^ 

♦  P.  434. 

t  Sumondi,  t.  tL,  p.  31Sb  Corio^  IM.  di  Mihno, 
p.  486. 

t  Corio,  p.  MS. 

^  O.  Yibam,  1.  ▼.,  c.  37, 41,  et  alibL  The  Utt  of 
thB  coonte  Quidi,  hsfiog  aawlitly  subsiMl  in  a, 


To  the  south,  the  republics  of  Arezao, 
Perugia,  and  Siena;  to  the  west,  those 
of  Yoltecra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato  and 
Pistoja  to  liie  north,  limited  the  Floren- 
tine territory.  It  was  late  before  these 
boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of 
Castruccio  at  Lucca,  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence was  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began 
to  act  more  vigorously,  and  engaged  in 
several  confederacies  with  tiie  powers  of 
Loobardy,  especially  in  a  league  vrith 
Venice  against  Mastino  delia  Scala.  But 
the  repuUic  made  no  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory till  1351,  when  she  annexed  the 
small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles  from 
her  waHs.*  Pistoja,  though  still  nomi- 
nally independent,  received  a  Florentine 
garrison  aliout  the  same  time.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  the  district,  by  fair 
purchase  from  the  nobility  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  a  few  by  mam  force.  The 
territory  was  still  very  little  proportion* 
ed  to  the  fame  and  power  of  Florence. 
The  latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast 
commercial  opulence.  Every  Italian 
stale  employed  mercenary  troops,  and  the 
richest  was  of  course  the  most  powerful. 
In  the  war  against  Mastino  della  Scala, 
in  1336,  the  revenues  of  Florence  are 
reckoned  by  Villani  at  three  hundred 
thonsuid  florins ;  which,  as  he  observes, 
is  more  than  the  Kinff  of  Naples  or  of 
Aragon  possesses.f  The  expenditure 
went  at  that  time  very  much  beyond  the 
receipt,  and  was  defrajred  by  loans  from 
the  prineipid  mercantile  mrms,  which 
were  secured  by  public  funds ;  the  earli- 
est instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial 
resource.^  Her  population  was  computed 
at  ninety  thousand  souls.  ViUani  reck* 
Otts  the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men, 
I  presume  those  omy  of  military  age ; 
but  this  calculation  must  have  been  too 
large,  even  though  he  included,  as  we 

oonfBdeney  agaiiat  Florence,  wm  oUiged  to  give 
up  hie  encient  petrimony  in  1440. 

*  M .  Villani,  p.  72.  ThlM  was  lather  a  meaanri 
of  iwaipatioB ;  bat  therapiiblic  hadaomeraaaon  l6 
mrebeMl  tlMt  Pmtoim^&U  into  the  habda  af 
the  Viaconti.  Thair  conauct  towaida  Pirtoja  waa 
infiuenoed  liy  the  aanie  motive ;  batit  was  still  fiuw 
ther  teiBcnped  from  abaolute  inatice,  p.  91. 

t  O.  ViUani,  L  zL,  c.  90-03.  Theae  chaptera 
ooatain  a  feiy  fiiU  and  iateieatiiisatetemeDt  of  the 
refennee,  espeoaea,  populatioii,  and  internal  coor 
dition  of  Florenee  at  that  time.  Part  of  them  is 
extracted  by  H.  Simondi,  t.  y.,  p.  3S5.  ThegoU 
florin  was  ¥rorth  abont  ten  ahiUings  of  oor  money. 
The  dirtrict  of  Floranoe  was  not  then  mnchkrgar 
than  M  iddlaaez.  At  praaent  the  lerwraae  of  the 
whole  dntehy  of  Tuacanj  are  much  lata  than 
150,0002.  alertuiff ;  thoQoh  the  difiaienoe  in  the  vahia 
<tf  money  ia  very  conaiaBnUe. 

t  O.Vdtaat,tiL»e.4a 
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may  presame,  the  city  in  his  estimate.* 
Tuscany,  though  well  cultivated  and 
flourishing,  does  not  contain hy  any  means 
so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  that 
space  at  present. 

The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by 
p  Florence  was  that  of  Pisa,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  commercial  city  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  Othos.  From 
her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa,  the  ear^ 
liest  naval  armaments  of  the  western 
nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Sara- 
cen corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  In  the  eleventh  century 
she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long 
struggle,  completed,  the  important,  or  at 
least  the  splendid  conquest  of  SMdinia; 
an  island  long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chief- 
tain.    Several  noble  families  of  Pisa,  who 

*  C.  93.  TroviamodiligeDtein«nto,ch«  m9tM«ti 
tampi  area  in  Firense  circa  a  25  mila  uoimni  da 
portare  arme  da  15  in  70  anni  —  latamavaai  avere 
111  Firenze  da  90  mila  bocche  tra  uomiiii  e  femine  e 
ianciuUi,  [>er  1*  awiso  del  pane  bisognava  al  contin- 
aTo  alia  citt^.  Theae  proportions  of  25,000  men 
between  fifleeQ  and  seventy,  and  of  90,000  souls, 
•re  as  nearW  as  possible  consonant  to  modem  cal- 
culation, of  which  Villani  knew  nothing,  which 
confirms  bis  accuracy ;  though  M.  Sismoodi  asserts, 
p.  369,  that  the  city  contained  150,000  inhabitants, 
on  no  better  authority,  as  fiir  as  appears,  than  that 
of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100,000  perished  in  the 
great  plague  of  1348,  which  waa  genenlly  suppo- 
sed to  destroy  two  out  of  three,  ^ut  surely  two 
Tague  suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  m  or- 
der to  overthrow  such  a  testimony  as  that  of  Vil- 
lani, who  seems  to  have  consulted  all  registers  and 
other  authentic  documents  in  his  reach. 

Wh^t  Villani  says  of  the  popubition  o{  the  dis- 
trict may  lead  us  U>  reckon  it,  perhaps,  at  aboiit 
180,000  souls,  allowing  the  baptisms  to  be  one  in 
thirt]r  of  the  population.  Ragionavasi  in  questi 
tempi  avere  nel  contado  e  distwtto  di  Firense  de 
80  mila  uomini.  Troriamo  del  piorano,  che  bat- 
tezzava  i  fanciuUi,  imperocheper'ogni  maschio,  che 
batte;tzaya  in  3an  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero, 
metea  una  (ara  nen,  e  per  ogni  feminauna  bianca, 
trovd,  ch'  erano  Vanno  in  ^eeti  tempi  dalle  5800 
in  aei  Biila,  avanzando  le  pid  volte  il  sesso  mssca- 
lino  da  300  in  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  cogld  only 
be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  some  other  cities.  The  building  that  contain- 
ed this  font  was  called  the  baptistery.  The  bap- 
tisteries of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  remain,  and  are 
well  known. — Du  Cange,  v.  Baptistsrium.  But 
thftre  were  fiftv-seven  parishes,  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  churches  within  the  eity.—Villsni,  ibid. 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  published  a  manuscript,  evidently 
written  after  the  taking  of  Pisa,  in  1406,  though,  as 
I  should  guess,  not  long  after  that  event,  contain- 
ing a  propoeition  for  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent 
throughout  the  Florentine  dominions.  Among  its 
other  cslcolations,  the  population  is  reckoned  at 
400.000 ;  assuming  that  to  be  Che  proportion  to 
80,000  men  of  militory  age,  though  certainly  be- 
yond the  mark.  It  is  singular  that  the  district  of 
Florence,  in  1343,  is  estimated  by  Villani  to  contain 
as  great  a  number,  before  Pisa,  Volterra,  or  even 
Praio  and  Pistoja  had  been  annexed  to  it— Roe- 
cos'sUleofLoniiso,AfpBndii»No.  IS.    . 


had  defrayed  the  chief  coat  of  this  expe- 
dition, shared  the  island  in  districts^ 
which  they  held  in  fief  of  the  republic* 
At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were 
subjected,  but  not  long  retained  by  Pisa, 
Her  naval  prowess  was  supported  by  her 
commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the 
Arabians,  and  other  ^'monsters  of  the 
sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  8treets.t  The 
crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap 
of  the  maritime  Italian  cities.  In  some 
of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of 
the  armament  was  conveyed  by  sea  to 
Palestine^  and  freighted  the  vessels  of 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the 
Christians  had  bought  with  their  blood 
the  seacoast  of  Syria*  these  republics 
procured  the  most  extensive  privileges 
m  the  new  states  that  were  formed  out  of 
their  slender  conquests,  and  became  the 
conduits  through  which  the  produce  of 
the  East  flowed  in  upon  the  ruder  natives 
of  Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large 
share  of  this  commerce,  as  well  as  <^ 
maritime  greatness,  till  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  1S82,  we  are 
told  by  Villani,  she  was  in  great  power, 
possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba ; 
from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate persons,  derived  laige  revenues; 
and  almost  ruled  the  sea  by  their  ships 
and  merchandises,  and  beyond  sea  were 
very  powerful  in  the  city  of  Acre,  and 
much  connected  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Acre.^  The  prosperous  era  of 
the  Pisans  is  marked  by  their  pubhc  edi- 
fices. She  was  the  first  Italian  city  that 
took  a  pride  in  architectural  magnificence. 
Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  baptistery,  the  famous  inclined  tower, 
or  belfry,  the  arcades  that  surround  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of  Pisa,  are  (^ 
the  twelfth,  or  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.^ 
It  would  have  been  no  shgfat  anomaly 
in  the  annals  of  Italy,  or,  we  might  say, 
of  mankind,  if  two  neighbouring  cities^ 
competitors  in  every  mercantile  occup»> 
tion  and  every  naval  enterprise,  had  not 
been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other. 
One  is  more  surprised^  if  the  fact  be  true, 
that  no  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and 
Genoa  till  1 1  ie.|    From  this  time  at  least 

*  Sismondi,  t  i.,  p.  345, 372. 
t  Qni  peirit  Pisaa,  videt  iUic  monstra  maiina ; 
iia»c  urbs  Paganis,  Tarchia,  Libyds  quoque, 

Parthis, 
Sordida ;  Chaldsi  sua  lustrant  mcenia  tetri. 
Donixo,  Vita  Comitistm  MatkUdu,  apyd  M^ 
colon,  Diuert.  31. 
t  Villani,  1.  vi.,  c.  83. 
^  Sismondi,  t.  iv.,  p.  178,    Tiraboachi,  t.  lii.,  p. 

H  Miuilori,  ad  tuk  U19. 
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they  Gontinnaflv  vaeunred.  An  equality 
of  toroes  and  of  cenrage  kept  the  conflict 
uncertain  foe  the  greater  part  of  two  cen- 
turies. Their  battlea  were  numerous, 
snd  sometimes,  taicon  separately,  deci- 
sive ;  but  the  public  spirit  and  resources 
of  each  city  were  called  out  by  defeat, 
and  we  generally  find  a  new  armament 
replace  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful 
combat.  In  this  respect,  the  naval  cour 
test  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though 
much  longer  protracted,  resembles  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
But  Pisa  was  reserved  for  her  ^gades. 
In  one  fatal  battle,  off  the  little  isle  of 
Meloria,  in  1384,  her  whole  navy  was 
destroyed.  Several  unfortunate  and  ex- 
pensive annaments  had  almost  exhausted 
the  state ;  and  this  was  the  last  effort,  by 
private  sacrifices,  to  oquip  onshore  fleet. 
After  this  defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  con* 
tend  for  empire.  Eleven  thousand  Pi- 
sans  languished  for  many  years  in  prison ; 
it  was  a  current  saying,  that  whoever 
would  see  Pisa,  fhotud  seek  her  at  Ge- 
noa. A  treacherous  chief;  that  Count 
Ugolino,  whose  guilt  was  so  terribly 
avenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost 
the  l^tle,  and  prevented  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  to  secure  his  power ;  accu- 
sations that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an 
unsuccessAd  people. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Melo- 
ria»  Pisa  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power. 
Forty  years  afterward  she  was  stripped 
of  her  ancient  colony,  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  four  Piaan  £unilies  who  had 
been  invested  with  that  conquest  had 
been  apt  to  consider  it  as  their  absolute 
property ;  their  appeUation  of  judge 
seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power;  but 
they  sometimes  assumed  that  of  king; 
and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
esublish  an  immediate  dependance  on 
the  empire^  or  even  on  the  pope.  A  new 
potentate  had  now  come  forward  on  the 
stage.  The  malecoutent  feudataries  of 
Sardinia  made  overtures  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  had  no  scruples  about  at- 
tacking the  indisputable  possession  of  a 
declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few  un- 
availing efforts  to  defend  Sardinia;  but 
the  nominal  superiority  was  hardly  worth 
a  contest,  and  she  surrendered  her  rights 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  commerce 
now  dwindled  with  her  greatness.  Du- 
ring th^  fourteenth  century,  Pisa  almost 
renounced  the  ocean,  and  directed  her 
main  attention  to  the  politics  of  Tusca- 
ny. Ghibelin  by  invariable  predilection, 
she  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
Guelf  cities  which  looked  up  to  Flo- 
rence.   But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 


of  freenum.  and  Ghibelin  were  not 

easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that  interest 
stood  insulated  between  the  republics  of 
an  opposite  faction  and  the  tyrants  of 
her  pwn.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yoke  of  usurpers ;  she  was  included 
in  the  wide-spreading  acquisitions  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti;  at  his  death 
on&  of  his  family  seized  the  dominion, 
and  finally,  the  Florentines  purchased 
for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal 
city.  The  Pisans  made  a  resistance 
more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her 
foreign  relations,  is  involved  in  owm.— 
that  of  Pisa.  As  allies  against  Herwiira 
the  Saracens  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  as  co-rivals  in 
commerce  with  these  very  Saracens,  or 
with  the  Christians  of  the  East,  as  co-op- 
erators in  the  great  expeditions  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in 
deadly  warfare  with  each  other,  the  two 
republics  stand  in  continual  parallel. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Genoa  was,  I  think,  the  more 
prominent  and  flourishing  oif  the  two. 
She  had  conquered  the  Island  of  Corsica 
at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced  Sar- 
dinia; and  her  acquisition,  though  less 
considerable,  was  longer  preserved.  Her 
territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria, 
was  much  more  extensive,  and,  what 
was  most  important,  contained  a  greater 
range  of  seacoast  than  that  of  Pisa. 
But  the  commercial  and  maritime  pros- 
perity of  Genoa  may  be  dated  from  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks 
in  1261.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by 
whose  arms  the  Latin  emperors  had  been 
placed,  and  were  still  maintained  on  their 
throne,  the  Genoese  assisted  Palaeologus 
in  overturning  that  usui^pation.  They 
obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of 
Pera  or  Galata  over  against  Constantino- 
ple as  an  exclusive  settlement,  where 
their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate 
sent  from  home,  and  frequently  defied 
the  Greek  capital  with  its  armed  galleys 
and  intrepid  seamen.  From  this  conve- 
nient station  Genoa  extended  her  com- 
merce into  the  Black  $ea,  and  established 
her  principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Cri« 
mean  pemnsula.  This  commercial  mo- 
nopoly, for  such  she  endeavoured  to  ren* 
der  it,  aggravated  the  animosity  of  Yen^ 
ice.  As  Pisa  retired  from  the  AndVenic* 
field  of  waters,  a  new  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dispute  the 
maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.  Her  first 
war  with  Venice  was  in  1368.  The  sec* 
ond  was  not  till  after  the  victory  of  Me. 
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loria  hsd  crashed  her  more  ancient  ene- 
my. -It  broke  out  4n.l99S,  and  wan  proe^ 
ecuted  with  determined  fury,  and  a  great 
display  of  naval  strength  on  both  sides. 
One  Genoese  armament,  as  we  are  as^ 
sured  bv  an  historian,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fiYe  galleys,  each  man- 
ned with  from  two  hundred  and  twenty 
to  three  hundred  sailors  ;*  a  force  aston- 
ishing to  those  who  know  the  slender  re- 
sources of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but 
which  is  rendered  credible  by  several 
analoffous  facts  of  good  authority.  It 
was,  however,  beyond  any  other  exer- 
tion. The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Ven- 
ice were  of  seventy  to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naral  exploits  of  these 
two  republics  may  afford  a  more  inter- 
esting spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any 
other  part  of  Italian  history.  Compared 
with  military  transactions  of  the  same 
age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more 
brilliant,  and  exhibit  full  as  much  skill 
and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfare  is 
scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  locality  prevents  it  from 
resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the 
wars  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  not 
always  so  unconnected  with  territorial 
poUtics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with 
Pisa,  yet,  from  the  alternation  of  success 
and  equality  of  forces,  they  did  not  often 
produce  any  decisive  effect.  One  mem- 
orable encounter  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  the  Genoese  fought  and  conquered 
.  single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the 
Catalans,  and  the  Greeks,  hardly  belongs 
to  Italian  history.f 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that 
War  or  productive  of  the  greatest  conse- 
Obioggift.  quences,  was  one  that  commen- 
ced in  1376,  after  seyeral  acts  of  hostility 
in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  ag- 
gressors. Genoa  did  not  stand  alone  m 
this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was 
exerted  against  Venice,  who  had  fiven 
provocation  to  many  enemies.  Or  this 
Francis  Carrara,  signer  of  Padua,  and 
the  King  of  Hungary,  were  the  leaders. 
But  the  principal  strug^e  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of 
1378,  a  Genoese  fleet  kept  the  sea,  and 
ravaged  the  shores  of «  Dalmatia.  The 
Venetian  armament  had  been  weakened 
by  an  epidemic  disease,  and  when  Vittor 
Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  he  was  compefled  to  fight  with  a 
hasty  conscription  of  landsmen  against 
the  best  saflors  in  the  world.  Entirely 
defeated,  and  taking  refuge  at  Venice 
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with  only  seven  ffall^)  Pinai  was  cast 
into  prison,  as  if  his  iU  fortune  had  been 
his  crime.  Meanwhile  the  Genoese  fleet, 
augmented  by  a  strong  re-enforcement, 
rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts 
that  separate  the  lagunes  of  Venice  from 
the  Adriatic.  Six  passages  intersect  the 
islands  which  constitute  this  barrier,  be- 
sides the  broader  outlets  of  Brondolo  and 
Fossone,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Brenta  and  9ie  Adige  are  discharged. 
The  lagune  itself,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  extremely  shallow  water,  unnav- 
igable  for  any  vessel,  except  along  the 
course  of  artificial  and  intricate  passages. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties 
of  such  an  enterprise,  Pietro  Doria,  the 
Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  reduce 
the  city.  His  first  successes  gave  him 
reason  to  hope.  He  forced  the  passage, 
and  stormed  the  little  town  of  Chioggia,* 
built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bes^ng 
that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Venice.  Nearly  four  thousand  prison- 
ers fell  here  into  his  hands :  an  augury, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  more  splendid  ^umpL 
In  the  consternation  this  misfortune  in- 
spired at  Venice,  the  first  impulse  was 
to  ask  for  peace.  The  ambassadors  car- 
ried with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners, 
as  a  sort  of  peace-offering  to  the  admiral, 
and  were  empowered  to  make  large  and 
humiliating  concessions,  reserving  noth- 
ing but  the  liberty  of  Venice.  Francis 
Carrara  strongly  urged  his  aUies  to  treat 
for  peace.  But  the  Genoese  were  stim- 
ulated by  long  hatred,  and  intoxicated  by 
this  uneimected  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Doria,  caUing  the  ambassadors  into  coun- 
cil, thus  addressed  them: — ^^^Ye  shall 
obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to  yoo, 
nor  from  tne  Lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we 
have  put  a  curb  in  the  moistlis  of  those 
wild  horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of 
St.  Mark.  When  they  are  bridled,  you 
shall  have  enough  of  peace.  Take  back 
with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  I 
am  coming  within  a  few  days  to  release 
both  them  and  their  companions  from 
your  prisons.''  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  senate,  they  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  with  the  characteris- 
tic firmness  of  their  government.  Every 
eye  was  turned  towards  a  great  man 
unjustly  punished,  their  admiral,  Vittor 
Pisani.  He  was  called  out  of  prison  to 
defend  his  country  amid  general  accla^ 
mations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  no* 
blest  characters  of^  antiquity,  Pisani  re- 


*  Chioggia,  known  ftt  Venice  bj  the  name  of 
Chioza,  according  to  the  usage  oi  the  Venetian 
dtalsdt,  which  changes  the  #  into  a. 
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pressed  die  faTOturiiig  Toices  of  the  mnl- 
titiide,  and  bade  them  reseire  their  enthu- 
siaein  for  St.  Mark,  the  syiiriM  and  war- 
cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  yigoroos  com- 
mand of  Pisani,  the  canals  were  fortified 
or  ocoapied  by  large  Teeseto,  armed  with 
artillery ;  thirty-four  galleys  were  equip- 
ped ;  every  citizen  contributed  according 
to  his  power ;  in  the  entire  want  of  com- 
mercial resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a 
merchant-ship  dunng  this  war),  private 
plate  was  melted;  and  the  senate  held 
out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty  fami- 
lies, who  should  be  most  forward  in  this 
strife  of  patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with 
seamen,  that  forborne  months  the  ad^ni- 
ral  employed  them  only  in  manceuvring 
along  the  canals.  From  some  unaccounta^ 
ble  supineness,  or  more  probably  from  the 
insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the 
city.  They  had,  indeed,  Uir  grounds  to 
hope  its  reduction  by  famine  ot  despair. 
Every  access  to  the  continent  was  cut 
off  by  the  troops  of  Padua ;  and  the  King 
of  Hungary  had  mastered  almost  all  the 
Venetian  towns  in  Istria  and  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  The  Doge  Contarini, 
taking  the  chief  command,  ap|)eared  at 
length  with  his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before 
the  Genoese  were  aware.  They  were 
still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design^  He 
pushed  one  of  the  large  round  vessels, 
then  called  eaeche,  into  the  narrow  pas- 
sage of  CMoffgia,  which  connects  the 
lagnne  with  the  sea,  and  mooring  her 
athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  com* 
munication.  Attacked  With  fury  by  the 
enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the  spot, 
and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage,  by 
sinking  loads  of  stones,  until  the  passage 
became  absolutely  unnavigable.  It  was 
still  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to 
follow  the  principal  canal  of  the  lagune 
towards  Venice  and  the  northern  passa- 

fes,  or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbour  of 
rrortdolo ;  but  whether  ftom  confusion 
or  fl-om  miscalculating  the  dangers  of 
their  position,  they  suffered  the  Vene- 
tians to  close  the  canal  upon  them  by  the 
same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia, 
and  even  to  place  their,  fleet  in  the  en- 
trance of  Brondolo,  so  near  to  the  lagune 
that  the  Genoese  could  not  form  their 
ships  in  line  of  battle.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  combatants  were  thus  en- 
turely  changed.  But  the  Genoese  fleet, 
though  besieged  in  Chioggia,  was  im- 
pregnable, and  their  command  of  the 
land  secured  them  from  famine.  Ven- 
ice, notwithstanding  her  unexpected  suc- 
cess, was  stitt  veiy  far  from  secure ;  it 


was  diflfenlt  for  the  doge  to  ksMi  hie 
position  through  the  winter;  and  if  the 
enemy  could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks 
of  ownbat  were  extremelv  hasardoos.  It 
is  said  that  the  senate  deliberated  upon 
transportinff  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to 
Caadia,  and  that  the  doge  had  announced 
his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  <»f  Chiog- 
gia, if  expected  succours  did  not  arrive  by 
the  first  of  Jamiary,  1380.  On  that  very 
day,  Cario  Zau>,  an  admiral,  who,  igno- 
rant of  the  dangers  of  his  country,  had 
been  supporting  the  honour  of  her  flag  in 
the  Levant  and  on  the  cossts  of  Liguria, 
^ypeared  with  a  re-enforcement  of  eigh> 
teen  galleys  and  a  store  of  provisionSi 
From  that  moment  the  confidence  of 
Venice  revived.  The  fleet,  now  superior 
in  streiigth  to  the  enemy,  began  to  attack 
them  with  vivacity.  After  several  monHis 
of  obstimite  resistance,  the  Genoese, 
whom  their  republic  had  ineffectually 
attempted  to  reUeve  by  a  fresh  anna* 
ment,  blocked  up  in  the  town  of  Chiog- 
gia, and  pressed  by  hunger,  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  Nineteen  gaJleys  only  out 
of  forty-eight  were  in  good  condition ; 
and  the  crews  were  equally  diminished 
in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation 
of  Chioggia.  The  pride  of  Genoa  was 
deemed  to  be  justly  humbled ;  and  efon 
her  own  historian  confesses,  that  God 
would  not  suffer  so  noble  a  city  as  Venice 
to  become  the  spoil  of  a  oonquerer.* 

Bach  of  the  two  republics  had  mUA* 
cient  reason  to  lament  their  mutual  pre<^ 
judices,  and  the  setflsh  cupidity  of  their 
merchants,  which  usurps  in  all  maritime 
countries  the  name  of  patriotism.  Though 
the  capture  of  Chio|gia  did  not  terminate 
the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted, 
and  willing  next  year  to  accept  the  me- 
diation of  the  Duke  oi  Savoy.  By  the 
peace  of  Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most 
of  her  territorial  possessions  to  the  King 
of  Hungary.  That  prince,  and  Francis 
Carrara,  were  the  only  gainers.  Genoa 
obtained  the  Isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of  the 
original  subjects  of  dispute ;  a  poor  in- 
demnity for  her  losses.  Though,  upon  a 
hasty  view,  the  resuH  of  this  war  appears 
more  unfavourable  to  Venice,  yet  m  fact 
it  is  the  epoch  of  the  decline  of  Genoa. 
Prom  this  time  she  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  before; 
her  commerce  gradually  went  into  de- 
cay;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 


•  O.  Stella;  AnmlM  OmraeiMM;  Gataio,  lito- 
lia  PadoTBiia.  Both  ibme  conlempoimiy  works, 
of  which  the  letter  ^fivee  the  best  relstion^are  in 
the  eeventeenth  Tolnme  of  ICvratori^s  collection. 
M.  Siemondi's  narrative  is  reiy  clear  and  spirited. 
-Hiat.  dee  R6fiibL  ItaL,  t  Til,  p.  305-2391 
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splendid  in  the  amuils  of  Venice,  is,  till 
recent  times^  the  most  ignominious  in 
those  of  Genoa.  But  this  was  partly 
owing  to  internal  dissensions,  by  which 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a 
while  suspended. 

At  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lom- 
Qovern-  hardy,  the  principal  magistrates  of 
BMnt  of  the  repubhc  were  originally  styled 
*^^"^  consuls.  A  chronicle,  drawn-  up 
under  the  inspection  of  the  senate,  per- 
petuates the  names  of  these  early  magis- 
trates. It  appears  that  their  number  va* 
ried  from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by 
the  people  in  their  full  parliament.  These 
consuls  presided  over  the  republic,  and 
commanded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea ; 
while  another  class  of  magistrates,  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  were  annually  elected 
by  the  several  companies  into  which  the 
people  were  divided,  for  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice.*  This  was  the  re- 
gimen of  the  twelfth  centuij ;  but  in  the 
next,  Genoa  fell  into  the  fashion  of  in- 
trusting the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podesta.  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  eight,  chosen  by  the  eight  com- 
panies of  nobility.  This  institution,  if  in- 
deed it  were  any  thing  more  than  a  cus- 
tom .or  usurpation,  originated  probably 
not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  gave  not  only  an 
aristocratic,  bat  almost  an  oligarchical 
character  to  the  constitution,  since  many 
of  the  nobility  were  not  members  of  these 
eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or  coun- 
cils we  hardly  know  more  than  their  ex- 
istence ;  they  are  very  little  mentioned 
by  historians.  Everv  thing  of  a  general 
nature,  every  thing  that  required  the  ex- 
pression of  public  will,  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parlia- 
ment so  often  convened;  for  war,  for 
peace,  for  alliance,  for  change  of  govem- 
ment-t  These  very  dissonant  elements 
were  not  likely  to  harmonize.  The  peo- 
ple, sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  forms 
of  democracy  to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repi- 
ned at  the  practical  influence  which  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor 
did  some  of  the  latter  class  scruple  to 
enter  that  path  of  ambition,  which  leads 
to  power  by  flattery  of.  the  populace. 
Two  or  three  times  within  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  highborn  demagogue  had  near- 
ly overturned  the  general  liberty,  like  the 
Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pretence 
of  defending  that  of  individuals.^  Among 
the  nobility  themselves,  four  houses  were 
distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest;   the 


^  Sitmondi,  t.  i.,  p.  353. 
t  Id.,  t.  iiL,  p.  819. 


t  Id.,  p.  384. 


Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  Spi- 
nola;  the  two  former  of  Guelf  politics, 
the  latter  adherents  of  the  empire.*  Per- 
haps their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy which  even  the  families  of  the  same 
faction  entertained  of  each  other,  pre- 
vented any  one  from  usurping  the  signio- 
ry  at  Genoa.  Neither  the  Guelf  nor 
Ghibelin  party  obtaining  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance, continual  revolutions  occur- 
red in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Gbibelins  under  the 
Doria  and  Spinola,  in  1316.  They  had 
recourse  to  the  Yisconti  of  Milan,  and 
their  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to 
cope  with  their  country.  The  Guelfs 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  Robert, 
king  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give  as- 
sistance as  the  price  of  dominion,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  temporary  sover- 
eignty -of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several 
years  duration,  if  we  believe  an  hisU)rian 
of  that  a^e,  produced  as  many  remarka- 
ble exploits  as  that  of  Troy.  They  have 
not  proved  so  interesting  to  posterity. 
The  Gbibelins  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  excluded  from  the  city,  but  in  pos- 
session of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival 
republic,  and  even  entered  into  a  separate 
war  with  Venice,  f  Experience  of  the 
uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to 
which  they  exposed  their  common  coun- 
try, produced  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  a 
compromise,  in  1331,  when  the  Gbibelins 
returned  to  Genoa.  But  the  people  felt 
that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been 
owing  to  the  private  enmities  of  four 
overbearing  families.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence 
within  very  narrow  bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head 
of  afikirs  in  1339,  a  Doria  and  a  Eiacikm  «r 
Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  dieHrat 
the  discontent  of  a  large  fleet  in  ^^^ 
want  of  pay  broke  out  in  open  insurrec- 
tion. Savona  and'the  neighbouring  towns 
took  arms  avowedly  against  the  aristo- 
cratical  tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  it- 
self on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents. 
There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution, 
a  magistrate,  named  the  abbot  of  the 
people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune  for 
their  protection  against  the  oppression 
of  the  nobility.  His  functions  are  not, 
however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen,  very 
clearly  defined.  This  otice  had  been 
abolished  by  the  present  government,  and 
it  was  the  first  demand  of  the  malecon- 
tents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This 
was  acceded  to,  and  twenty  delegates 

*  Sismondi,  t  iii.,  p.  328. 
tyillani,Liz.,] 
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were    appointed  to  Biake   the  choioe. 
While  they  delayed  and  the  populace  was 
S[rown  weary  of  waiting,  a  nameleae  ar- 
tisan called  out  from  an  elevated  station 
that  he  could  direqt  them  to  a  fit  person. 
When  the  people,  in  jest,  bade  him  speak 
on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon  Boc- 
canegra.    This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  well  esteemed,  who  was  then  present 
among  the  crowd.    The  word  was  sud- 
denly taken  up;    a  cry  was  heard  that 
Boccanegra  should  be  abbot ;  he  was  in- 
stantly brought  forward,  and  the  sword 
of  justice  forced  into  his  hand.    As  soon 
as  silence  could  be  obtained,  he  modestly 
thanked  them  for  their  favour,  but  dech- 
ned  an  office  which  his  nobihty  dis<tuah- 
fied  him  from  exercising.    At  this,  a  sin- 
gle voice  out  of  the  crowd  exclaimed 
Stgniar!  and  this  title  was  reverberated 
from  every  side.    Fearful  of  worse  con- 
sequences, the  actual  magistrates  uiged 
him  to  comply  with  the  people,  and  ac- 
cept the  office  of  abbot.    But  Boccanegra, 
addressing  the  asseml^ly,  declared  his 
readiness  to  become  their  abbot,  signior, 
or  whatever  they  would.   The  cry  of  sig- 
nior was  now  louder  than  before ;  while 
others  cried  out  let  him  be  duke.    The 
latter  title  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
probation; and  Boccanegra  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  palace,  the  first  duke,  or  doge 
of  Cr^ioa.^ 

Ci^ce  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp 
B«bM|oeBC  and  dignity,  led  the  populace, 
nvoiiiuM^  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer 
this  tiUe  to  that  of  signior;  hut  it  produ- 
ced important  and  hi^y  beneficiad  con- 
sequences. In  all  neighbouring  cities,  an 
arbitrary  govemmmt  had  been  already 
established  under  their  respective  signi- 
ors ;  the  name  was  associated  with  indef- 
inite power :  while  that  of  doge  had  only 
been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very  hm^ 
ited  chief  magistrate  of  another  maritime 
republic.  Neither  Boccanegra  nor  his 
successors  ever  rendered  their  authority 
unlimited  or  hereditary.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Genoa,  from  an  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy, becsame  a  mixture  of  the  two 
other  ianoB,  with  an  exclusion  of  the 
nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great 
famihes  who  had  domineered  alternately 
for  almost  a  century,  lost  their  influence 
at  home  after  the  revolution  of  1339. 
Yet,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  they 
were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
highest  of  trusts;  their  names  are  still 
identified  with  the  glory  of  Genoa;  her 
fleets  hardly  sailed  but  under  a  Doria,  a 
Spinola,  or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence 


*  6.  SCalla,  Annal.  Genuenaesi  in  Script.  Rer. 
ItaL,  t.  xwn.,  p.  1073 


could  the  rtoublic  bestow  upon  their  pa- 
triotism, or  that  of  those  whom  they  com- 
manded. Meanwhile  two  or  three  new 
famthes,  a  plebeian  oligarchy,  filled  their 
place  in  domestic  honours ;  the  Adorni, 
the  Pregosi,  the  Montalti,  contended  for 
the  ascendant.  From  their  competition 
ensued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost 
for  a  separate  history ;  in  four  years,  from 
1390  to,  1394,  the  doge  was  ten  times  chan- 
ged ;  swept  away  or  brought  back  in  the 
fluctuations  of  popular  tumult.  Antoni- 
otto  Adomo,  four  times  doge  of  Genoa, 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  Gian  Galeaz- 
zo  Visconti ;  but  that  crafty  tyrant  medi* 
tated  the  subjugation  of  the  repid>lic,  and 
played  her  factions  against  one  another  to 
render  her  fall  secure.  Adomo  perceiv- 
ed that  there  was  no  hope  for  ultimate  in- 
dependence, but  by  making  a  temporary 
sacrifice  of  it.  His  own  power,  ambi« 
tious  as  he  had  been,  he  voluntarily  re* 
signed ;  and  i^aced  the  republic  under  the 
protection  or  signiory  of  the  King  of 
France.  Terms  were  stipulated  very 
favourable  to  her  liberties;  but  with  a 
French  garrison  once  received  into  the 
city,  they  were  not  always  sure  of  ob* 
servance.  • 

While  Genoa  lost  even  herpohtical  in* 
dependence,  Venice  became  more 
conspicuous  and  powerful^  than  be-  ^  ^' 
fore.  That  famous  repnbhc  deduces  its 
original,  and  even  its  liberty,  from  an  era 
beyond  the  commencement  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Venetians  boast  of  a  perpet- 
ual emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  bar* 
barians.  From  that  ignominious  servi- 
tude some  natives,  or,  as  their  historians 
will  have  it,  nobles  of  Aquileja.  and 
neighbouring  towns,!  fled  to  the  small 
cluster  of  islands  that  rise  amid  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here 
they  built  the  town  of  Rivoalto,  the  mod- 
em Venice,  in  431 ;  but  their  cluef  settle- 
ment was,  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Malamocco.  A  hving  writer 
has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  eloquence^ 
described  the  sovereign  republic,  immove- 
able upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  from 
which  herpalaces  emerge,  contemplating 
the  successive  tides  of  cominental  inva- 
sion, the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  whole  moving 
scene  of  human  revolution;  till,  in  her 
own  turn,  the  last  surviving  witness  of 
antiqoinri  the  common  link  between  two 
periods  of  civilization,  she  has  submitted 
to  the  destroying  hand  of  time.|    Some 

*  Sinnondi,  t  viL,  p.  S37, 3S7. 
f  Ebbe  principio,  says  Sanuto  hraghtily,  bod  da 
poatori,  come  ebbe  Roma,  ma  da  poCeati,  e  nobili. 
t  8iamoiidi,t.i^p.800k 
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part  of  this  renown  amst,  on  a  coM- 
Mooded  scmtiny,  be  detracted  from  Ven- 
ice. Her  independence  was,  at  the  best, 
the  fmit  of  her  obscaiity.  Neglected 
n«r  deiwid-  UP^^  ^^®i'  islands,  a  peoi^e  of 
Meeonthe  fishermen  might  without  mo- 
lestation elect  their  own  magis- 
trates ;  a  Tery  equivocal  proof 
of  sovereignty  m  cities  much  more  con- 
siderable than  Venice.  Bat  both  the 
western  and  the  eastern  empire  alter- 
nately pretended  to  exercise  dominion 
over  her ;  she  was  conquered  by  Pepin, 
son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by  him, 
as  the  Chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Nicephoius.  There  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  Venetians  had  always 
considered  themselves  as  subject,  in  a 
large  sense,  not  exclusive  of  their  muni- 
cii^  self-government,  to  the  eastern  em- 
pire.* And  this  connexion  was  not  bro- 
ken, in  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the 
tenth  century,  but,  for  eveiy  essential 
purpose,  Venice  might  long  before  be 
deemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge 
was  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople; 
she  paid  no  tribute,  and  lent  no  assistance 
in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth 
century,  encountered  the  Normans,  the 
Saracens,  sad  the  Sclavonians  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Dafana- 
tia  were  several  Greek  cities,  which  the 
empire  had  ceased  to  protect ;  and  which, 
like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for 
want  of  a  master.  Ragusa  was  one  of 
these,  and,  more  fortunate  ^an  the  rest, 
coiM|a«Mor  survived  as  an  independont  city 
iMaMia.  .  till  our  own  age.  [A.  D.  997.] 
In  return  for  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
these  little  seaports  put  themselves  under 
her  government ;  the  Sdavoniaa  pirates 
were  repressed;  and  after  acquiring, 
partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large 
tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took 


*  Nieephonis  itipiilalei  with  ChaiieOMgiM  for 
jis  ftilhfal  city  of  Venice,  Qam  inderotioiie  anpe- 
rii  illibets  atetenunt— Danduli  ChiooicoD,  in  Mu* 


ntori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  t  zii.,  p.  156.  In  the 
tenth  centurr,  Conetantine  Porphjrrogenitus,  in  his 
book  De  Aaminietratione  Imperii,  isiaJne  the  Ve- 
netitne  at  his  subjecU,  tboa^  heedmits  that  Um^ 
bad,  for  paaee*  sake,  paid  tribute  to  Pepin  nnd  his 
auoceasors  as  kings  of  Italy,  p.  71.  I  hsTe  nerer 
seen  the  famous  Sqaittinio  della  libertk  Veneta, 
which  gaTe  Uie  republic  so  much  offence  in  the 
serentemth  centnr? ;  but  a  veiv  strong  case  is 
made  out  against  toeir  early  independence  in  Gi- 
annone*s  hisiory,  t.  ii.,  p.  m,  edit.  Haia,  1763. 
Muratori  informs  us,  that  so  late  as  1084,  the  doge 
obtained  ^e  title  of  Imperialis  Protosevastos  f^om 
the  court  of  Constantinople ;  a  title  which  he  con- 
timied  always  to  ttsa.^Annali  d'ltalia,  ad  aan.) 
But  I  should  lay  no  stress  on  this  circumstance. 
The  Greek,  like  the  German  emperors  in  modem 
times,  had  a  mint  of  qiecious  titlss,  which 
for  iMdy  money  ofer 


the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  said 
by  Dandolo  to  hare  been  confirmed  at 
Constantinc^e.  Three  or  four  cento- 
riee,  however,  elapsed,  before  the  repub- 
lic became  secure  of  these  conquests, 
which  were  frequently  wrested  from  her 
by  rebellions  of  Um  inhabitants,  or  by 
her  powerful  ndghbour,  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 

A  more  important  source  of  Venetian 
greatness  was  commerce.  In  Beraeqiij. 
the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  aStaM  ib 
period,  before  Genoa  or  eren  «^i^»»«- 
Pisa  had  Altered  into  mercantile  pmsuits, 
Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic 
both  with  Uie  Greek  and  Saracen  regions 
of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched 
and  aggrandized  Venice  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  city.  Her  s^endoor 
may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1904. 
In  tlus  famous  enterprise,  which  diverted 
a  great  armament  destined  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Jerusalem,  the  French  and  Vene- 
tian nations  were  alone  engaged;  but 
the  former  only  as  private  adventurers, 
the  latter  with  the  whole  strength  of 
their  repuUic  under  its  doffe,  Henry 
Dandolo.  Three  eighths  of  Uie  city  of 
Constantinople,  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  provinees,  were  anotted  to  them 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge 
took  the  sinffular,  but  accurate  title,  duke 
of  three  eighths  of  tiie  Roman  empire. 
Tneir  share  was  increased  by  purchases 
from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  Island  of 
Candia,  which  they  retained  till  the  mid- 
dle (^  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
foreign  aconisitions  were  genendly  gnnt- 
ed  out  in  fief  to  private  Venetian  nobles 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic* 
It  was  thus  that  the  Ionian  islands,  to 
adopt  the  vocabidaiy  of  our  day,  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  guar- 
antied that  sovereignty  which  she  now 
began  to  affect  over  the  Adriatic.  Thoee 
of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  the  txx- 
teenth  century.  This  political  greatness 
was  sustained  by  an  increasing  com- 
merce. No  Christisn  state  preserved  so 
considerable  an  intercourse  with  the 
Mahometans.  While  Genoa  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colonies  of 
Pera  and  Caffa,  Venice  dhected  her  ves- 
sels to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These 
connexions,  as  is  the  natural  effect  of 
trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious  an- 
tipatiiy ;  and  the  Venetians  were  some- 
times charged  with  obstructing  all  efforts 
towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any  par- 


SiaDundi,  t  iL,  p.  431. 
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Mai  attacks  upon  the  HBhometaii  luu 
tioiM. 

The  eailieat  ibrm  of  gOTenmie&t  at 
v«iMitaii  Yenice,  aa  wa  collect  from  an 
pwiiiMMi.  epiatie  of  Caaaiodotw  in  the 
aisth  century,  waahy  twelve  annaal  trib- 
unea.  Perhapa  the  union  of  the, differ- 
ent ialandera  waa  merely  ledenitiTe 
However,  in  607,  they  reaolved  to  elect 
a  chief  ma^strate  by  name  of  duke,  or, 
in  their  dialect,  Doge  of  Venice.  No 
councils  i^ppear  to  have  limited  his  pow- 
er,  or  represented  the  national  will.  The 
do>ge  was  general  and  Judge;  he  waa 
aometimea  permitted  to  aaaociate  hia  aon 
with  him,  and  ihua  to  prepare  the  road 
for  hereditary  power;  hia  govenunent 
had  all  the  prerogativea,  mid,  aa  far  aa  in 
such  a  state  of  mannera  was  poaaible, 
the  pomp  of  a  monarchy.  But  he  acted 
in  important  mattera  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  general  aasemU^^t  ^HMigh  from 
the  want  of  positive  reatrainta,  his  exec- 
utive government  n^ht  be  considered  aa 
nearly  absolute,  lime,  however,  da* 
monstrated  to  the  Venetians  the  imper> 
fections  of  such  a  oonstitotion.  Limita- 
tions  were  accordingly  imp^osed  on  the 
doge  m  1033 ;  he  was  prohibited  from  as* 
sociating  a  son  in  the  government,  and 
obliged  to  act  with  the  consent  of  two 
elected  counsellors,  and,  on  important 
occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal 
<atizens.  No  other  change  appeara  to 
have  taken  place  tiH  1178;  long  after 
eveiy  other  Italian  city  had  provided  for 
ita  hberty  by  constitutioQal  laws,  moie 
or  leas  successftd,  but  always  manifeat- 
in^  a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  com* 
plication.  Venice  was,  however,  dissat- 
isfied with  her  existing  institutiona.  Gen* 
era!  aasembliea  were  found,  in  practice, 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory.  Yet 
some  adequate  safeguard  against  a  ma- 
gistrate of  indefinite  powers  was  reqm* 
red  by  freemen.  A  representative  coun- 
cil, aa  in  other  republics,  justly  appeared 
the  best  innovation  that  emda  be  intro- 
duced.* 

The  ^at  council  of  Venice,  as  estab- 
lished m  1173,  was  to  consist  of  four 
hundred  and  eiffhty  citizens,  equally 
taken  from  the  stx  districts  of  the  city, 
and  annually  renewed.    But  the  election 

*  Simoiidi,  t  iiL.  p.  887.  Ai  I  have  nrrw  mst 
with  the  Storia  civile  YeneU,  by  Tetter  dendi,  in 
ome  Tdls.  4to,  or  eren  Leugier*8  fiietorr  of  Venice, 
nvteiiuice  bee  chiefly  been  pleeed  on  If.  Siamondii 
who  hae  andeuee  of  Sendi,  the  bteM  and  ptobebly 
moat  accurate  hiatorian.  To  avoid  frequent  refer- 
ence, the  principal  paaMgee  in  Siamoodi  relative 
to  the  domeitic  revolutiooa  of  Venice  are,  U  L,  p. 
»3;  t.iii.,p.a87-aOS;tiT.,p.34»^S70. 


waa  not  made  immediately  by  the  psohle. 
Two  electoiB,  called  tribunea,  fromeachof 
the  six  diatiicts,  appointed  the  membera. 
of  the  council  by  aeparate  nomination. 
These  tribunea,  at  first,  were  thems^ves 
chosen  by  the  peofde ;  so  that  the  inter* 
vention  of  this  electoral  body  did  not  ap- 
paiently  trespass  upon  the  democratical 
character  of  the  constitution.    But  the 
great  council,  principaUy  composed  of 
men  of  high  birth,  and  mvested  by  the 
law  with  the  appointment  of  the  doge  and 
of  all  the  councila  of  magistracy,  seem, 
eariy  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  to  have 
assumed  the  right  of  naming  their  own 
cooatituems.     Besides   anpointing    the 
tribunea,  they  took  upon  themselves  an* 
other  privilege;  that  of  confirming  or  re* 
jeoting  their  auccessors  beforo  tney  re- 
aigned  their  functions.     These  usurps- 
tions  rendered  the  annual  election  almost 
nugatory ;  the  same  members  were  usu- 
ally renewed,  and,  though  the  di^ty  of 
counsellor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  re- 
mained, upon  the  whole,  in  the  aame /am* 
iliea.    In  thia  transitional  state  the  Vene* 
tiaa  government  contimied  daring  the 
thineenth  centory ;  the  people  actually 
debarred  of  pdwer,  but  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  not  conmletely  or  le^^y 
confirmed.     The  right  of  electing,  or 
rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  council, 
waa  transfeired  in  1397  from  the  tribunes, 
whose  oflfee  waa  abohahed,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  ibrty ;  they  balloted  upon  the  names 
of  the  membem  who  already  sat ;  and 
whoever  obtained  twelve  favouring  balls 
out  of  forty  retained  his  place.    Itie  va- 
caociea  occasiimed  by  rejection  or  death 
were  filled  up  by  a  supplemental  hst, 
fonned  by  three  electors  nmninated  in 
the  great  counciL    But  they  were  ex* 
presslv  prohibited*  by  laws  of  1398  and 
1360,  from  inaerting  the  name  of  any  one 
iHioae  paternal  anceators  had  not  enjoy- 
ed the  same  honour.    Thus  an  exclusive 
hereditary  aristocracy  was  finally  estab- 
lished.   And  the  personal  rights  of  noble 
descent  were  rendered  comiuete  in  1319, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  elective  forms.    By 
the  constitution  of  Venice,  aa  it  was  then 
settled,  eveiy  descendant  of  a  member  of 
the  great  council,  on  attainimE  twenty- 
five  yeara  of  age,  entered  as  of  right  into 
that  body,  which  of  course  became  un- 
limited in  its  numbers.* 


*  Theae  gradual  changea  between  1297  and  1319 
were  firat  made  known  by  Sandi,  from  whom  M. 
Siamondi  baa  introduced  the  facia  nto  his  own  hia- 
Uny.  I  notice  thia  becanae  all  former  writers,  both 
ancient  and  moderni  fix  the  complete  and  final  ea- 
tabliahment  of  the  Venetian  ariatocracy  in  1297. 

Twentj-fife  jeaia  canplete  waa  the  atatutable 
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But  an  assembly  so  nmnerous  as  the 
ffreat  touncil,  even  before  it  was  thus 
&rown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could 
never  have  conducted  the  public  affairs 
with  that  secrecy  and  steadiness  which 
were  characteristic  of  Venice ;  and  with- 
out an  intermediary  power  between  the 
doge  and  the  patrician  multitude,  the  con- 
stitution would  have  gained  nothing  in 
stability  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
popular  freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded,  very  soon  after  its  institution, 
to  limit  the  ducal  prerogatives.  That 
of  exercising  criminal  jusUce,  a  trust  of 
vast  importance,  was  transferred, in  1179, 
to  a  council  of  forty  members,  annually 
chosen.  The  executive  government  it- 
self was  thought  too  considerable  for  the 
doge  without  some  material  limitations. 
Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or 
pregadi,  he  was  only  to  preside  in  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  members,  to  whom  the  care 
of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign 
relations,  and  the  mrevious  dehberation 
upon  proposals  submitted  to  the  great 
council,  was  confided.  This  council  of 
pregadi,  generally  -called  in  later  times 
the  senate,  was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  sixty  additional  members; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  magistrates  had 
also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amount^ 
ed  to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
Though  the  legislative  power,  properly 
speaking,  remaSbed  with  the  great  coun- 
cil, the  senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  peace 
and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like 
almost  all  other  councils  at  Venice^  by 
the  great  council.  But  since  even  this 
body  was  too  numerous  for  the  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  business,  six  counsel- 
lors, forming,  along  with  the  doge,  the 
signiory,  or  visible  representative  of  the 
republic,  were  empowered  to  despatch 
orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke 
and  preside  in  the  councils,  and  perform 
other  duties  of  an  administration.  In 
part  of  these  they  were  obUged  to  act 
with  the  concurrence  of  what  was  term- 
ed the  college,  comprising,  besides  them- 
selves, certain  select  counsellors  from 
different  constituted  authorities.* 

•re,  at  which  every  Venetian  noble  had  a  right  to 
take  his  aeat  in  the  great  coancil.  But  the  names 
of  thoee  who  had  paaaed  the  age  of  twenty  were 
annually  put  into  an  nm,  and  one  fifth  drawn  out 
by  lot,  who  were  thereupon  admitted.  On  an  aver- 
age, therefore,  the  age  of  admission  was  about 
twenty -three.— Jannotus  de  Rep.  Venet  Contare- 
ni.    Amelot  de  la  Houssaye. 

*  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  sixteen  per- 
sons ;  and  it  possessed  the  tnifiofivt  m  all  puhlie 
meaaores  that  required  the  asaent  of  tt»  senete. 


It  mifi^t  be  imagined  that  a  digniQr 
so  shorn  of  its  lustre  as  that  of  dogei 
would  not  excite  an  overweening  ambi- 
tion. But  the  Venetians  were  still  jeal- 
ous of  extinguished  power  -,  and  while 
their  constitution  was  yet  immature,  the 
great  council  planned  new  methods  of 
restricting  their  chief  magistrate.  An 
oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  elec«> 
tion,  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  ev- 
ery possible  check  upon  undue  influence. 
He  was  bound  not  to  correspond  with 
foreign  states,  or  to  open  their  letters, 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory ; 
to  acquire  no  property  beyond  the  Vene- 
tian dominions,  and  to  resign  what  he 
might  already  possess ;  to  interpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  no  judicial  process, 
and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to  use  to- 
kens of  subjection  in  saluting  him.  As  a 
further  security,  they  devised  a  remark- 
ably compUcated  mode  of  supplying  the 
vacancy  of  his  office.  Election  by  open 
suffrage  is  always  Uable  to  tumult  or  cor- 
ruption ;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford 
in  practice  any  adequate  security  against 
the  other.  Election  by  lot  incurs  the 
risk  of  placing  incapable  persons  in  situ- 
ations of  arduous  trust.  The  Venetian 
scheme  was  intended  to  combine  the  two 
modes  without  their  evils,  by  leaving  the 
absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to  electors 
taken  by  lot.  It  was  presumed  that, 
among  a  competent  number  of  persons, 
thoug:h  taken  promiscuously,  good  sense 
and  risfat  principles  would  gain  such  an 
ascendency  as  to  prevent  any  flagrantly 
improper  nomination,  if  undue  influence 
could  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose, 
the  ballot  was  rendered  exceedingly  com- 
pUcated, that  no  possible  ingenuity  or 
stratagem  might  ascertain  the  electoral 
body  before  the  last  moment.  A  single 
lottery,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly 
sufficient  for  this  end.  At  Venice,  as 
many  balls  as  there  were  members  of 
the  great  council  present  were  placed  in 
an  urn.  Thirty  of  these  were  gilt.  The 
holders  of  gilt  balls  were  reduced  by  a 
second  ballot  to  nine.  The  nine  elected 
fortv,  whom  lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The 
twelve  chose  twenty-five  by  separate  nom- 
ination.*  The  twenty-five  were  reduced 
by  lot  to  nine ;  and  each  of  the  nine  chose 


For  no  single  senator,  mvch  less  any  noble  of  the 
great  council,  could  propose  any  thiDf  for*  debate. 
The  signiory  had  the  same  privilege.  Thus  the 
virtual  powers,  even  of  the  senate,  were  far  more 
limited  than  thev  appear  at  first  sight;  and  no  pos- 
sibility remained  oi  mnovation  in  the  fundameotsl 
principles  of  the  constitution. 

*  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  asserts  this :  but,  ac- 
cording t6  Contaraai,  the  method  was  by  ballot. 
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five.  These  forty-flve  were  reduced  to 
eleven,  as  before ;  the  eleven  elected  for- 
ty-one, who  were  the  ultimate  voters  for 
a  doge.'  Th|s  intricacy  Sppears  useless, 
and  consequently  absurd;  out  the  origi- 
nal principle  of  a  Venetian  election  (for 
something  of  the  same  kind  was  applied 
to  all  their  councils  and  ma^strates)  may 
not  always  be  unworthy  of  imitation.  In 
one  of  our  best  modem  statutes,  that  for 
regulating  the  trials  of  contested  elections, 
we  have  seen  this  mixture  of  chance  and 
selection  Very  happily  introduced. 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have 
remained  quiet  in  such  trammels  as  were 
imposed  upon  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But 
early  prejudice  accustoms  men  to  con* 
sider  restraint,  even  upon  thet^selves,  as 
advantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  du- 
cal power  appeared  to  every  Venetian  as 
fundamental  as  the  great  laws  of  the 
English  constitution  do  to  ourselves. 
Many  dpges  of  Venice,  especially  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  considerable  men ;  but 
they  were  content  with  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them,  which,  if  they  could  avoid 
the  tantalizing  comparison  of  sovereiga 
princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of 
republicans.  For  life  the  chief  n»gia- 
trates  of  their  country,  her  noble  citizens 
for  ever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their 
own  name  for  what  she  gave,  and  in  that 
of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld. 
Once  only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted 
to  betray  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 
[A.  D.  1356.]  Marin  Falieri,  a  man  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  engaged,  from  some  petty 
resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to  overturn 
the  government.  The  conspiracy  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  doge  avowed  his 
guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and  so  se- 
vere did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execu- 
tion in  the  ducal  palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called 
the  closing  of  the  great  council  of  the 
law  of  1296,  which  excluded  all  but  the 
families  actually  in  possession,  a  good 
deal  of  discontent  showed  itself  among 
the  commonalty.  Several  commotions 
took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  the  object  of 
restoring  a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  the  last,  in  1310,  the 
aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom  idong  with  that  of  the  people, 
to  the  preservation  of  an  imaginary  priv- 
ilege. They  established  the  famous  coun- 
cil of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  Venetian  constitution.  This  council, 
it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in  fact 
of  seventeen ;  comprising  the  signiory,  or 
the  doge  and  his  six  counsellors,  as  well 
as  the  ten  properly  so  called.    The  coun- . 


cil  of  ten  had  by  usage,  if  not  by  right,  a 
controlling  and  dictatorial  power  over  the 
senate,  and  other  magistrates ;  rescinding 
their  decisions,  and  treating  separately 
with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast  influ- 
ence strengthened  the  executive  goven>- 
ment,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 
gave  a  vigour  to  its  movements,  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  councUs  would  possi- 
bly have  impeded.  But  they  are  chiefly 
known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  the  standinptyranny  of  Venice. 
Excluding  the  old  council  of  forty,  a  reg- 
ular court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only 
from  the  investigation  of  treasonable 
charges,  but  of  several  other  crimes  of 
magnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged^ 
they  punished,  according  to  what  they 
called  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their 
proceedings ;  the  accused  was  sometimes 
not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnes- 
ses ;  the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the 
inquiry,  the  punishment  undivulged  like 
both.*  The  terrible  and  odious  machinery 
of  a  police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  sti- 
pendiary informer,  unknown  to  the  care- 
lessness of  feudal  governments,  found 
their  natural  noil  in  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Tumultuous  assemblies  were  scarcely 
possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ;  and  pri- 
vate conspiracies  never  failed  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
ten.  Compared  with  the  Tuscan  repub- 
lics, the  tranquillity  of  Venice  is  truly 
striking.  The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghib- 
elin  hardly  raised  any  emotion  in  her 
streets,  though  the  government  wa^  con- 
sidered in  the  first  i>art  of  the  fourteenth 
century  as  rather  inclined  towards  the 
latter  party.f  But  the  wildest  excesses 
of  faction  are  less  dishonouring  than  the 
stillness  and  moral  degradation  of  servi- 
tude.t 


*  (lluin  etiam  morem  observant,  ne  reum^  cuin 
de  eo  judicium  laturi  sunt,  in  collegium  admittant. 
neqne  cognitorem,  aut  oratorem  quempiam,  qui 
ejus  causam  agat. — ContA«ni  de  Rep.  venet 

t  Villani  'eeveiml  times  speaks  of  the  Venetians 
••  regular  Ghibelins,  L  iz.,  c.  2 :  L  x.,  c.  89,  &c 
But  wis  is  put  much  too  strongly :  though  their 
ffOTemment  may  have  had  a  slight  bias  towards  that 
raction,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and  far  enough 
removed  from  any  domestic  leuda  nponthat  aebre. 

t  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice,  a  noUemiui 
could  not  engage  in  trade  without  derogating  from 
bis  rank ;  but  lam  not  awar6  whether  so  absurd  a 
restriction  existed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuriea.  I  do  not  find  this  peculiarly  observed 
by  Jannotti  and  Contareni,  the  oldest  writers  on 
the  Venetian  goTemment.  It  is  noticed  by  Amelot 
de  la  Houssaye,  who  tells  us  slso,  that  the  nobility 
evaded  the  law  by  secret  partnership  with  the  priv- 
ileged merchants,  or  cittsdini,  who  formed  a  sep- 
arate class  ti  Venice.  This  was  the  custom  m 
modern  times.    But  I  have  never  understood  tb<» 
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It  was  a  very  common  theme  with 
political  writers,  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  Venice  fell  al* 
most  into  oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the 
wisdom  of  this  government.  And  indeed, 
if  the  preservation  of  ancient  institutions^ 
be,  as  some  appear  to  consider  it,  not  a 
means,  but  an  end,  and  an  end  for  wliich 
the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God  may 
at  any  time  be  set  aside,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  a  wisely  con- 
structed system.  Formed  to  compress 
the  two  opposite  forces  from  which  re- 
sistance might  be  elpected,  it  kept  both 
the  do^e  and  the  people  in  perfect  sub- 
ordination. Even  the  coalition  of  an  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  with  the  multitude,  so 
fatal  to  most  aristocracies,  never  endan- 
gered that  of  Venice.  It  is  most  remaik- 
able,  that  a  part  of  the  constitution  which 
destroyed  every  man's  security,  and  in- 
curred general  hatred,  was  still  maintain- 
ed by  a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The 
council  of  ten,  annually  renewed,  nught 
annually  have  been  annihilated.  The 
great  council  had  only  to  withhold  their 
suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  t;^anny  expired  of  itself.  This  was 
several  times  attempted  (I  speak  now 
of  more  modem  ages);  but  the  nobles, 
thoufl^  detesting  the  council  of  ten,  never 
steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  re-elect 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to 
Venice.  So  great  were  the  vices  of  her 
constitution,  that  she  could  not  endure 
their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had 
been  abolished  at  any  time  since  the  fif- 
teenth century,  if  we  removal  of  that 
jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the 
corruption  of  a  poor  and  debased  aristoc- 
racy, to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy 
of  freedom,  the  republic  would  have  soon 
lost  her  territorial  possessionBjif  not  her 
own  independence.  If  indeed  it  be  true, 
as  reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred 
years  this  formidable  tribunal  had  sensi- 
bly relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian 
government  had  oecome  less  tyrannical 
through  sloth,  or  decline  of  national 
roirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired 
the  confirmation  of  experience.  Expe- 
rience has  recently  shown  that  a  worse 
calamity  than  domestic  tyranny  might 
befall  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monuments 
of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may 

principle  or  common  sense  of  such  a  restriction. 
especMlly  combined  wilh  that  other  fundamental 
law,  which  disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from 
possessing  a  landed  estate  on  the  terra  firma  of  the 
republic.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  ez  tend,  as  I 
have  been  inibraifid«  to  Daimatia  or  the  Ionian 


resret  to  think  that  an  insolent  German 
soldiery  has  replaced  even  the  senators  of 
Venice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright 
and  romantic  career  of  glory  in  countries 
so  dear  to  the  imasination,  her  magnani- 
mous defence  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  a 
few  thinly-scattered  names  of  illustrious 
men,  will  rise  upon  his  mind,  and  mingle 
with  his  indignation  at  the  treachery 
which  robbed  her  of  her  independence. 
But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes 
of  wisdom  in  civil  policy,  he  will  not 
easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a  constitu- 
tion formed  without  reference  to  property 
or  to  population,  that  vested  sovereign 
power  partly  in  a  body  of  empoverished 
nobles,  partly  in  an  overruling  despotism ; 
or  to  a  practical  system  of  government 
that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyranny,  and 
sought  impunity  for  its  own  assassina- 
tions by  encouraging  dissoluteness  of 
private  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom 
so  often  imputed  to  the  senate  in  its  for- 
eign policy  has  been  greatly  exagffer- 
ated.  The  balance  of  power  established 
in  Europe,  and,  above  aU,  in  Italy,  main- 
tained for  the  two  last  centuries  states 
of  small  intrinsic  resources,  without  any 
efforts  of  their  own.  In  the  ultimate 
crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that 
solemn  mockery  of  statesmanship  was 
exhibited  to  contempt ;  too  blind  to  avert 
danger,  too  oowardly  to  withstand  it,  the 
most  ancient  government  of  Europe  made 
not  an  instant^s  resistance ;  the  peasants 
of  Underwald  died  upon  their  mountains ; 
the  nobles  of  Venice  clung  oi^y  to  their 
Uves.^ 
Until  almost  the  middle  of  the  four- 


*  See  in  the  Edinbars^  Review,  vol.  zii.,  p.  379, 
an  account  of  a  book,  which  is  perhaps  little 
known,  though  interesting  to  the  history  of  our 
own  aire:  a  collection  of  documents  illustratinir 
the  falTof  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  article  is 
well  written,  sna,  I  presume,  contains  a  ftithAdi 
account  of  the  work ;  the  author  of  which,  Si|^ 
nor  Banoni,  is  respected  as  a  patriotic  writer  m 
Italy. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Venice  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  magnificent  tombe  of  the 
dofes,  most  of  them  in  the  church  of  S.  Oiovaoia 
e  Paolo,  in  which  the  republic  seems  to  identiff 
herself  with  her  chief  magistrate,  and  to  make  the 
decorations  and  inscriptions  on  his  monument  a 
record  of  her  own  wealth  and  glory.  In  the  church 
of  the  Scalzi,  on  a  single  squsre  stone  in  the  mve- 
ment,  a  very  diffin«nt  epitaph  from  that  of  Lore- 
dano  or  Foscart  may  be  read,  Manini  Cinbbbs. 
These  two  words  mark  the  place  of  interment  of 
Manini,  the  last  doge,  whose  own  pusillanimity,  or 
that  of  those  aiouna  him,  joined  to  the  calamity  of 
the  times,  caused  him  to  survive  his  own  dignity 
and  the  Ubeities  of  Venice.  To  my  feelinn  this 
inscription  was  more  striking  than  the  famous 
Locus  Marini  Falieriy  pro  crifninibus  <2eami7aft',  upon 
a  vacant  canvass  among  the  pictures  of  the  dogse 
in  the  hall  of  the  Oieet  CouBciL 
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Territorial  teenth  centtury,  Venice  had  been 
MottMtioM  content  vrithout  any  territoiial 
ofVaoka.  possessions  in  Italy ;  unless  we 
reckon  a  very  narrow  strip  of  seacoast, 
bordering  on  her  lagunes,  called  the  Do- 
gato.  Neutral  in  the  great  contests  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  empire,  be- 
tween the  free  cities  and  their  sovereigns, 
she  was  respected  by  both  parties,  while 
neither  ventured  to  claim  her  as  an  ally. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  Mastino  della 
8cala,  lord  of  Verona,  with  some  partic- 
ular injuries,  led  the  senate  to  form  a 
lea^e  with  Florence  against  him.  Vil- 
1am  mentions  it  as  a  singular  honour  for 
his  country  to  have  become  the  confed- 
erate of  the  Venetians,  "  who,  for  their 
great  excellence  and  power,  had  never 
allied  themselves  with  any  state  or  prince, 
except  at  their  ancient  conquest  of  Con- 
stantmople  and  Romania."*  The  result 
of  this  combination  was  to  annex  the  dis- 
trict of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian  domin- 
ions. But  they  made  no  further  conquests 
in  that  age.  On  the  contrary,  they  lost 
Treviso  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  Chiog- 

S'a,  and  did  not  regain  it  till  1389.  Nor 
d  they  seriously  attempt  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti ; 
who,  after  overthrowing  the  family  of 
Scala,  stretched  almost  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  altogether  subverted  for  a  time  the 
balance  of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  utMn  the  death  of  this  prince  in 
State  ofLom-  ^*^»  *  remarkable  crisis  took 
baniyatthe  place  in  that  country.  He  left 
dTflftiSthf  *^®  ^ona^  Giovanni  Maria  and 
Mocory.  Filippo  Maria,  both  young,  and 
under  the  care  of  a  mother 
who  was  little  fitted  for  her  situation. 
Through  her  misconduct,  and  the  selfish 
ambition  of  some  military  leaders,  who 
had  commanded  Gian  Galeazzo's  merce- 
naries, that  extensive  dominion  was  soon 
broken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como, 
Lodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolts 
ed,  submitting  themsdves  in  general  to 
the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the 
earlier  race  o{  usurpers,  who  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  crushed  by  the 
Visconti.  A  Guelf  faction  revived,  after 
the  name  had  long  been  proscribed  in 
Lombardy.  Francesco  de  Carrara,  lord 
of  Padua,  availed  himself  of  this  revolu- 
tion to  get  possession  of  Verona,  and 
seemed  ukely  to  unite  all  the  cities  be- 
yond the  Adige.  No  family  was  so  odi- 
ous to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 
Though  they  had  seemed  indifferent  to 
the  more  real  danger  in  Gian  Galeazzo*8 
lifetime,  they  took  up  arms  against  this 


*  L.  XL,  c  40. 


inferior  enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona 
were  reduced,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan  ce* 
ding  Vicenza,  the  republic  of  Venice  came 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  exten* 
sive  territory.  Francesco  de  Carrarat 
who  had  surrendered  in  his  capital,  was 
put  to  death  in  prison  at  Venice ;  a  cruel- 
ty perfectly  characteristic  of  that  govern* 
ment,  and  which  would  hardly  have  been 
avowedly  perpetrated,  even  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  any  other  state  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  Milanese,  no  further  attempts 
wete  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acqui* 
red  that  decided  love  of  war  and  con* 

Siest,  which  soon  began  to  influence 
em  against  all  the  rules  of  their  ancient 
policy.  There  were  still  left  some  waiy 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  am- 
bitious designs.  Sanuto  has  preserved 
an  interesting  account  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  Venice  in  those  davs.  This 
is  thrown  intone  mouth  of  the  Do^ 
Mocenigo,  whom  he  represents  as  dis- 
suading his  country,  with  his  dying  wordsi 
from  undertaking  a  war  against  Milan. 
"  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year,** 
he  said,  "  ten  millions  of  ducats  employ- 
ed as  mercantile  ca|»tal  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  the  annual  profit  of  our  tra- 
ders upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  mill- 
ions. Our  housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000 
ducats;  its  anniml  rental  at  600,000. 
Three  thousand  merchant  ships  carry  on 
our  trade ;  for^-three  galleys,  and  thiee 
hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by 
19,000  sailors,  secure  our  naval  power. 
Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats  with- 
in the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominions 
alone  we  draw  l,000/)00  ducats  in  coin, 
and  the  value  of  900,000  more  in  cloths ; 
our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckon- 
ed at  600,000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you 
have  done  to  acquire  this  wealth,  you  will 
become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Chris- 
tendom; but  war,  and  especially  unjust 
war,  will  lead  infallibly  to  ruin.  Already 
you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the 
expense  of  piolectuig  these  places  ab- 
sorbs all  the  revenue  which  tney  yield. 
You  have  auny  among  you,  men  oC  piob- 
ity  and  experience ;  choose  one  of  these 
to  succeed  me ;  but  beware  of  Francesco 
Foscari.  If  he  is  doge,  you  will  soon 
have  war,  and  war  will  hiinf  poverty  and 
loss  of  honour.*'*    Mocenigo  died^  and 

•  Sanuto,  VJte  di  Ducbi  di  Tenexia,  in  Script 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  zrii.,  p*  958.  UoceaigfJ^u  harangue  ia 
very  \oi\g  in  Sanuto :  I  hate  endaavomed  tp  pte- 
aacve  tiia  i  " 
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Foscari  became  doge :  the  prophecies  of 
the  fonner  were  neglected ;  and  it  cannot 
wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fulfill- 
ed. Yet  Venice  is  described  by  a  writer 
thirty  years  later*  as  somewhat  impaired 
in  opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the 
dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part 
Wan  or  of  their  dominions  as  rapidly  as 
Milan  aiHi  they  had  lost  them*  Giovanni 
Vonioe.  Maria,  the  elder  brother,  a  mon- 
ster of  guilt  even  among  the  Visconti, 
having  l^en  assassinated,  Filippo  Maria 
assumed  the  government  of  Milan  and 
Pavia,  almost  his  only  possessions.  But, 
though  weak  and  unwarlike  himself,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  employ  Carmag- 
nola,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that 
militanr  a^e.  Most  of  the  revolted  cities 
were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and  their 
inclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagno- 
la's  eminent  talents  and  activity,  the 
house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former 
ascendency  from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige. 
Its  fortunes  might  have*been  still  more 
prosperous,  if  Filippo  Maria  had  not 
rashly,  as  well  as  ungratefully,  offended 
Carmagnola.  That  great  captain  retired 
to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition  to- 
wards war  which  the  Fk>rentines  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  already  excited. 
The  Venetians  had  previously  gained 
some  important  advantages  in  another 
quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of  Fri- 
uli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had  for 
many  centuries  depended  on  the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  a  neighbouring  prelate, 
the  patriarch  of  Aquileia.  They  entered 
into  this  new  alliance.  No  undertaking 
of  the  republic  had  been  more  successful. 
Carmagnola  led  on  their  armies,  and  in 
about  two  years  [A.  D.  1436]  Venice 
acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  ex- 
tended her  boundary  to  the  river  Adda, 
which  she  was  destined  never  to  pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made. 
Chance  In  ^7  &  ^ity  SO  peculiarly  mari- 
ttondiittry  time  as  Venice,  through  the 
'f'^*^  helpof  mercenary  troops.  But 
in  employing  them  she  merely  con- 
formed to  a  fashion,  which  states  to 
whom  it  was  less  mdispensable  had  long 
since  established.  A  great  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  system  of  milita- 
ry service  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
but  especially  in  Italy.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wheth- 
er the  Italian  cities  were  engaged  in 
their  oontest  with  the  emperors,  or  in 
less  arduous  and  general  hostilities  amonff 
each  other,  they  seem  to  have  poured 
out  almost  their  whole  population,  as  an 
armed  and  loosely  organized.  mUitia.    A 


single  chy^  with  its  adjacent  district, 
sometimes  brought  twenty  or  thirty  thou* 
sand  men  into  the  field.  Every  man, 
according  to  the  trade  he  practised,  or 
quarter  of  the  city  wherein  he  dwelt, 
knew  his  own  banner,  and  the  captain  he 
was  to  obey.*  In  battle,  the  carroccio 
formed  one  common  rallying-point,  the 
pivot  of  every  movement.  This  was  a 
chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  bearing  the  city  standard 
elevated  upon  it.  That  of  Milan  required 
four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  forward.t 
To  defend  this  -sacred  emblem  of  his 
country,  which  Muratori  compares  to  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews, 
was  the  constant  object,  that,  giving  a 
sort  of  concentration  and  uniformity  to 
the  army,  supplied  in  some  degree  the 
want  of  more  regular  tactics.  Tliis  mi- 
litia was  of  course  principally  composed 
of  infantry.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Arbi,  in  1260,  the  Guelf  Florentines  had 
thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse ;](  and  the  usual  proportion  was 
five,  six,  or  ten,  to  one.  Gentlemen, 
however,  were  always  mounted;  and 
the  superiority  of  a  heavy  cavalry  must 
have  been  prodigiously  great  over  an  un- 
disciplined and  ill-arm^  populace.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries, 
armies  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
formidable,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men-at-arms,  or  lancers.  A 
charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  bat- 
tles were  continually  won  by  inferior 
numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  fugitives. ^ 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot- 
soldiers  became  evident,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  was  employed,  and 
armies,  though  better  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, were  less  numerous.  This  we 
find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  mam  point  for  a  state  at 
war  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  Employment 
force  of  men-at-arms.  As  few  of  feraign 
Italian  cities  could  muster  a  ^'^"9*' 
huge  body  of  cavalry  from  their  own 
population,  the  obvioos   resource  was 


*  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Diss.  26.  Denina, 
Riroluxioni  d*Italift,  1.  zii.,  c.  4. 

t  The  carroccio  was  ioTented  by  Eribert,  a  cel- 
ebrated archbishop  of  Milan,  about  1039. — AimaU 
di  Murat.,  Antiq.  ital..  Diss.  26.  The  carroccio  of 
Milan  was  taken  by  FVederick  II.,  in  1237,  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Parma  and  Cremona  lost  their 
canoocios  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  them 
some  years  afterward  with  great  exultation.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  this  custom  had  gone  into 
disuse.— Id.  ibid.    Denina,  I.  xii,  c.  4. 

t  yillani,J.  vi,  c.  79. 

^  Sismondi,  t.  iii.,  p.  263,  &c,  has  some  judi- 
cious obeerrations  on  this  subject 
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to  hire  mercenary  troope.  This  had 
been  practised  in  some  mstances  much 
earlier.  The  city  of  Genoa  took  the 
Coont  of  Savoy  into  p^  with  two  hun- 
dred horse  in  1295.*  Florence  retained 
Ave  hundred  French  lances  in  1282.t 
But  it  became  much  more  general  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  in 
1310.  Many  German  soldiers  of  fortune, 
remaining  in  Italy  upon  this  occasion, 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, or  some  other  state.  The  subse- 
quent expeditions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in 
13d6,  and  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in 
1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of  adven- 
turers from  the  same  country.  Others 
again  came  from  France,  and  some  from 
Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue  in 
the  richest  country  and  finest  climate  of 
Europe,  where  their  services  were  anx- 
iously solicited  and  abundantly  repaid. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  in  favour  of 
strangers  prevailed  among  the  Italians  of 
that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one 
knows  not  why,  certainly  without  having 
been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  military 
skill  and  valour.  The  word  Transalpine 
(Oltramontani)  is  frequently  applied  to 
hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Yillam,  as  an 
epithet  of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  cam- 
paign now  told  more  and  more  against 
the  ordinary  militia.  It  has  been  usual 
for  modem  writers  to  lament  the  degen- 
eracy of  martial  spirit  among  the  Italians 
of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  un- 
equal between  an  absolutely  invulnerable 
body  of  cuirassiers,  and  an  infantry  of 
peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men 
nave  little  appetite  for  receiving  wounds 
and  death  without  the  hope  of  inflicting 
any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of 
France  had  proved  equally  unserviceable ; 
though,  as  the  life  of  a  French  peasant 
was  of  much  less  account  in  the  eyes  of 
his  government  than  that  of  an  Italian  cit- 
izen, they  were  still  led  forward  like  sheep 
to  the  slaughter,  against  the  disciplined 
forces  of  Edward  III.    The  cavalry  had 

*  Mnratori,  Ditsert.  26. 

t  Ammirato,  Istoria  Fiorent,  p.  159;  the  lame 
was  done  in  1279,  p.  200.  A  lance^  in  the  technical 
langaage  of  those  ages,  included  the  lighter  caTal> 
17  attached  to  the  man-at-anns,  as  well  as  himself. 
in  France,  the  full  complement  of  a  lance  (lance 
foamie)  was  five  or  six  horses;  thus  the  1500 
lances,  who  comnosed  the  orinnal  companies  of 
ordonnance  raisea  by  Charles  vll.,  amounted  to 
nine  thousand  cavalry.  But  in  Italy,  the  number 
was  smaller.  We  read  frequently  of  barbuti, 
which  are  defined,  lanze  de  due  cavalli.— Gorio,  p. 
437.  Lances  of  three  horses  were  Introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  foorteenth  century.-^Id., 
p.  466. 
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about  this  time  laid  aside  the  haobeiki  or 
coat  of  mail,  their  ancient  distinction 
from  the  unprotected. populace;  whichf 
though  incapable  of  being  cut  through  by 
the  sabre,  afforded  no  de^nce  against  the 
pointed  sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth 
century,*  nor  repelled  the  impulse  of  a 
lance,  or  the  crushing  blow  of  a  battle* 
axe.  Plate  armour  was  substituted  in  its 
fdace ;  and  the  man-at-arms,  cased  in  en-> 
tire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  rivet* 
ed,  and  proof  against  every  stroke,  his 
charger  protectCMi  on  the  face,  chest,  and 
shoiUders,  or,  as  it  was  called,  barded 
with  plates  of  steel,  fought  with  a  seen* 
rity  of  success  against  enemies  infe* 
rior  perhaps  only  in  these  adventitious 
sources  of  courage  to  himself,  f 

Nor  was  the  new  S3rstem  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities  less  inconvenient  ohians  •«« 
to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  «aMd  owi 
of  a  battle.  Instead  of  rapid  and  ••'^^ 
predatory  invasions,  terminated  instantly 
by  a  single  action,  and  not  extending 
more  than  a  few  days^  march  from  the 
soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combina- 
tions usual  in  die  fourteenth  century  fre- 
quently protracted  an  indecisive  contest 
for  a  whole  summer.}  As  wealth  and 
civilization  made  evident  the  advantages 
of  agricultural  and  mercantile  industry, 
this  loss  of  productive  labour  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  Azzo  Visconti,  who 
died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal 
service  of  his  Milanese  subjects.  '*  An-  « 
other  of  his  laws,''  says  Galvaneo  Fiam- 
ma,  *'  was,  that  the  people  should  not  go 
to  war,  but  remain  at  home  for  their  own 
business.  For  they  had  hitherto  been 
kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  ev- 
ery year,  and  especially  in  time  of  bar* 
vest  and  vintage,  when  princes  are  wont 
to  go  to  war,  m  besieging  cities,  and  in* 
curred  numberless  losses,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  long  time  that  they  were 
so  detained.*'^  This  law  of  Azzo  Vis- 
conti,  taken  separately,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  govem- 

*  Muratori,  sdsnn.  1226. 

f  The  earliest  plate  armour,  en^javed  in  Mont&u- 
con's  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aiM,  t.  ii^ 
u  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Long,  about  1315 ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  generally  ttU  that  of  Philip  of 
Valois,  or  even  later.  Before  the  complete  hamesa 
of  steel  wss  adopted,  plated  cape  were  sometimes 
worn  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  eren  greaves 
on  the  legs.  This  is  represented  in  a  statue  of 
Charles  !.,  king  of  Naples,  who  died  in  1285.  Foe* 
sibly  the  statue  may  not  be  quite  so  ancient-- 
Montfaucon,  passim.  Daniel,  liiat  de  la  Milioe 
Francoise,  p.  395. 

t  This  tedious  warfare  ^  la  Fabius  is  called  by 
Villani  gnerra  guereggiata,  I  Tiii.,  c  49  ;  at  least 
I  can  annex  no  other  meaningto^e  ezpn — '"^ 

^  Bfunlon,  Antiquit.  ital.,  jDineri>  0^ 
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nent.  But  we  find  a  umilar  innoyation 
not  long  afterward  at  Florence.  In  the 
war  carried  on  by  that  repablic  against 
Giovanni  Visconti,  in  1361,  the  younger 
ViUani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and 
mischievous  personal  service  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district  was  commuted 
into  a  money  payment."*  This  change 
indeed  was  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The  Italian 
states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities, 
levied  very  heavy  contributions.  Masti- 
no  deUa  Scala  had  a  revenue  of  700,000 
florins ;  more,  says  John  Villani,  than  the 
king  of  any  European  country,  except 
France,  possesses.f  Yet  this  arose  from 
only  nine  cities  of  Lombardy.  €k>nsid- 
ered  with  reference  to  economy,  almost 
any  taxes  must  be  a  cheap  commutation 
for  personal  service.  But  economy  may 
be  regarded  too  exclusively,  and  can  nev- 
er counterbalance  that  degradation  of  a 
national  character  which  proceeds  from 
intrusting  the  public  defence  to  foreign- 
ers. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  sti- 
CompttiiM  pendianr  troops,  chiefly  compo- 
cttOfHaT  sed  of  Germans,  would  conduct 
^'^  themselves  without  insolence 
and  contempt  of  the  efieminacy  which 
courted  their  services.  Indiflerent  to  the 
cause  they  supported,  the  highest  pay 
and  the  richest  {Sunder  were  their  con- 
stant motives.  As  Italy  was  generally 
•  the  theatre  of  war  in  some  of  her  numer- 
ous states,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  with  his 
lance  and  charger  for  his  inheritance, 
passed  from  one  service  to  another  with- 
out resret  and  without  discredit.  But  if 
peace  happened  to  be  pretty  universal,  he 
might  be  thrown  out  of  his  only  occupa- 
tion, and  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  con- 
dition in  a  cQuntry  of  which  he  was  not 
a  native.  It  naturally  occurred  to  men 
of  their  feelings,  that  if  money  and  hon- 
our could  only  be  had  while  they  retain- 
ed their  arms,  it  was  their  own  fault  if 
they  ever  relinquished  them.  Upon  this 
principle  they  first  acted  in  1343,  when 
the  republic  of  Pisa  disbanded  a  large 
body  of  German  cavalry  which  had  been 
employed  in  a  war  with  Florence.^    A 

•  lCatt.VLllaiii,D.  135. 

t  L.  xi.,  c.  45.  I  cannot  imagine  why  M.  Sis- 
mondi  aaiierU,  t  iv.,  p.  432,  that  the  lords  of  cities 
in  Lombardy  did  notveDtuie  to  augment  the  taxes 
imposed  while  they  had  been  free.  Goo^laints 
of  heavy  taxation  are  certainly  often  made  against 
the  Visconti  and  other  tyianU  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

%  Bmnondi,  t  y.,  p.  3S0.  The  dangerous  aspect 
which  these  German  mercenaries  nught  assume, 
had  appeared  four  years  before,  when  Lodrisio,  one 
of  the  Vi^cqptii  haring  qaairelled  with  the  Lord  of 


partisan,  whom  the  Italians  call  the  Duke 
Guarnieri,  engaged  these  dissatisfied  mer* 
cenaries  to  remain  united  under  his  com- 
mand. His  plan  was  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  countries  which  he  entered 
with  his  company,  without  aiming  at  any 
conquests.  No  Italian  army,  he  well 
knew,  could  be  raised  to  oppose  him; 
and  he  trusted  that  other  mercenaries 
would  not  be  ready  to  fight  against  men 
who  had  devised  a  scheme  so  advantage- 
ous to  the  profession.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  companies  of  adventure,  which 
commued  for  many  yea»  to  be  the 
scourge  and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guamie- 
ri,  after  some  time,  withdrew  his  troops, 
saturated  with  plunder,  into  Germany ; 
but  he  served  in  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  in  1348,  and, 
forming  a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ec- 
clesiastical state.  A  still  more  formida- 
ble band  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared 
in  1353,  under  the  command  of  Fra  Mo- 
riale,  and  afterward  of  Conrad  Lando. 
This  was  denominated  the  Great  Com- 
pany, and  consisted  of  several  thousand 
resular  troops,  besides  a  multitude  of 
half-armed  rufilans,  who  assisted  as  spies, 
pioneers,  and  plunderers.  The  rich  cit- 
ies of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  paid  large 
sums,  that  the  great  company,  which  was 
perpetually  in  motion,  might  not  march 
through  their  territory.  Florence  alone 
magnanimously  resolved  not  to  offer  this 
i^ominious  tribute.  Upon  two  occa- 
sions, once  in  1358,  and  still  more  con- 
spicuously the  next  year,  she  refused 
either  to  give  a  passage  to  the  company 
or  to  redeem  herself  by  money  ;  and  in 
each  instance  the  German  robbers  were 
compelled  to  retire.  At  this  time  they 
consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and 
their  whole  body  was  not  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  men;  a  terrible  proof  of  the 
evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  en- 
tailed upon  Italy.  Nor  were  they  re- 
pulsed on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  ex- 
ertions of  Florence,  llie  courage  of 
that  republic  was  in  her  councils,  not  in 
her  arms ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lan- 
ders demand  was  a  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing, and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leading  Florentines  ;**  but  the  army  em- 
ployed was  entirely  composed  of  merce- 
nary troops,  and  probably,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  foreigners. 


Milan,  led  a  large  body  of  troops  who  had  just  been 
disbanded  against  the  city.  After  some  desperate 
battles,  the  niercenaries  were  defeated,  and  Lodri- 
sio  taken,  t.  v.,  p.  278.  In  this  instance,  however, 
they  acted  for  another ;  Guamieri  was  the  fint  who 
taught  them  to  preserve  the  impartiality  of  general 
robbers. 
*  Matt.  ViUani,  p.  537. 
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None  of  the  foreign  partisans,  who  en- 
■ir  Jotai       tered  into  the  service  of  Italian 
Bawkmod.  states,  acquired  such  renown  in 
that  career  as  an  Englishman,  whom  con- 
temporary writers  call  Aucud  or  Affu- 
tns,  hot  to  whom  we  may  restore  his 
national  appellation  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood.    This  very  eminent  man  had  serv- 
ed in  the  war  of  Edward  III.,  and  obtain- 
ed his  knighthood  from  that  sovereign, 
though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  com- 
mon fame,  bred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 
After  the  peace  of  Bretifini,  France  was 
ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops,  vi^ose 
devastations  Edward  was  accused,  per- 
haps unjustly,  of  secretly  instigating.    A 
larige  body  of  these,^  under  the  name  of 
the  White  Company,  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 
They  were   some  tmie    afterward  em- 
ployed 1^  the  Pisans  against  Florence ; 
and,  dunng  this  latter  war,  Hawkwood 
appears  as  their  commander.    For  thir- 
ty years   he  was  continually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  of  the 
pope,  or  of  the  Florentines,  to  whom  he 
devoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness 
than  he  had  shown  in  his  first  campaigns. 
The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by 
a  pobtic  funeral,  and  by  a  monument, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  extant. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is 
Want  or  ma-  worthy  to  be  remembered,  as 
iury  mtkne^  that  of  the  first  distinguished 
52J*****  commander  who  had  appear- 
ed in  Europe  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  military  genius  which 
nature  luniishes  to  energetic  characters 
were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbail- 
an  or  feudal  army ;  untroubled  perspica- 
city in  confusion,  firm  decision,  rapid  ex- 
ecution, providence  against  attack,  fertil- 
ity of  resource,  and  stratagem.  These 
are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  ac- 
complished commander.  But  we  do  not 
find  them  in  any  instance  so  consummsr 
ted  by  habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the 
name  of  generalship.  No  one  at  least 
occurs  to  me  previously  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  to  whom  history 
has  unequivocally  assigned  that  character. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order 
of  battle  specially  noticed.  The  monks, 
indeed,  our  only  chroniclers,  were  poor 
judges  of  martial  excellence ;  yet,  as  war 
is  the  main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could 
hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any  distin- 
guished skill  in  its  operations.  This 
neglect  of  military  science  certainly  did 


not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  gener- 
al manners  of  society,  a^d  out  of  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  armies  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of 
feudal  tenants,  and  the  emulous  equality 
of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gra- 
dation of  rank,  that  punctual  observance 
of  irksome  duties,  that  prompt  obedience 
to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a 
single  soul  is  infused  into  the  active  mass, 
and  the  rays  of  individual  merit  converge 
to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to 
perceive  something  of  a  more  scientific 
character  in  military  proceedings,  and 
historians  for  the  first  time  discover  that 
success  does  not  entirely  depend  upon 
intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.  The 
victory  of  Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian 
princes,  in  1333,  that  decided  a  civil  virar 
m  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability 
of  the  Bavarian  commander.*  Many  dis- 
tinguished officers  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Edward  III.  Yet  their  excel* 
lences  were  perhaps  rather  those  of  ac- 
tive partisans  than  of  experienced  gener- 
als. Their  successes  are  still  due  rather 
to  daring  enthusiasm  than  to  wary  and 
calculating  combination.  Like  inexpert 
chess-players,  they  surprise  us  by  happv 
sallies  against  rule,  or  display  their  tal- 
ents in  rescuing  themselves  from  the 
consequence  of  their  own  mistakes. 
Thus  the  admirable  arranffements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem 
the  temerity  which  placed  him  in.a  situ* 
ation  where  the  egregious  folly  of  his 
adversary  alone  could  have  permitted 
him  to  triumph.  Hawkwood  therefore 
appears  to  me  the  first  real  general  of 
modem  times ;  the  earliest  master,  how- 
ever imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne 
and  Wellington.  Every  contemporary 
Italian  historian  speaks  with  admiration 
of  his  skilful  Uctics  in  battle,  his  strata^ 
gems,  his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise 
of  this  description,  as  I  have  observed,  is 
hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so  contin- 
ually, on  any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest, 
but  the  last  of  the  foreign  con-  Mwoior 
dottieri,or  captains  of  mercena-  itauaa  sau- 
ry bands.  WhUe  he  was  yet  •'^• 
hving,  a  new  militaiy  school  had  been 
formed  in  Italy,  which  not  oply  superse- 
ded, but  eclipsed  all  the  strangers.  This 
important  reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberic 
di  Barbiano,  lord  of  some  petty  territories 

•  StraYim,  Corpus  Historia  Oennan.,  p.  585 
Schweppennan,  the  Bavarian  feneral,  it  called 
b^  a  eoDtempofarj  writer,  dans  miUtari  acienui 
nr. 
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near  Bologna.  He  fonned  a  company 
altogether  of  Italians  about  the  year  1379. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  natives  of 
Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  service.  We  find  several  Italians, 
such  as  the  Malatesta  family,  lords  of 
Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Florence  much 
earlier.  But  this  was  the  first  trading 
company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analogy, 
the  first  regular  body  of  Italian  mercena- 
ries, attached  only  to  their  commander, 
without  any  consideration  of  party,  like 
the  Germans  and  English  of  Lando  and 
Hawkwood.  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  though 
himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  tal- 
ents,  is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
school  of  great  generals  which  the  com- 
pany of  St.  George  under  his  command 
produced,  and  which  may  be  deduced,  by 
regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  in  order  of  time,  and 
immediate  contemporaries  of  Barbiano, 
were  Jacopo  Verme,  Facino  Cane,  and 
Ottobon  Terzo.  Among  an  intelligent 
and  educated  people,  little  inclined  to 
servile  imitation,  the  military  art  made 
ffreat  progress.  The  most  eminent  con- 
dottieri  being  divided,  in  general,  between 
beUigerants,  each  of  them  had  his  genius 
excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a 
rival  in  glory.  Every  resource  of  science 
as  well  as  experience,  every  improve- 
ment in  tactical  arrangements  and  the 
use  of  arms,  was  required  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  such  equal  enemies.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Italians  brought  their  newly-acquired  su* 
periority  to  a  test.  The  Emperor  Rob- 
ert, in  alliance  with  Florence,  invaded 
Gian  €raleazzo*s  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  From  old  reputation, 
which  so  frequently  survives  the  intrinsic 
qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
an  impression  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
cited m  Italy  that  the  native  troops  were 
still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  Ger- 
man cuirassiers.  The  Duke  of  Milan 
gave  orders  to  his  general,  Jacojpo  Verme, 
to  avoid  a  combat.  But  that  able  leader 
was  aware  of  a  great  relative  change  in 
the  two  armies.  The  Germans  had  neg- 
lected to  improve  their  discipline;  their 
arms  were  less  easily  wielded,  their 
horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit.  A  single 
skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes ; 
they  found  themselves  decidedly  inferior; 
and,  having  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
expectation  of  easy  success,  were  readily 
disheartened.*  This  victory,  or  rather 
this  decisive  proof  that  victory  might  be 

•  SiMBOndi,  t.  TIL,  p.  439. 


achieved,  set  Italy  at  rest  for  almost  a 
century  from  any  apprehensions  on  the 
side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and 
they  were  not  trifling,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it 
was  impossible  to  discontinue  the  system 
without  general  consent ;  and  too  many 
states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it 
for  such  an  agreement.  The  condottieri 
were  indeed  idl  notorious  for  contempt  of 
engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equal 
to  their  bad  faith.  Besides  an  enormous 
pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier  received 
much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  of- 
ficer at  present,  they  exacted  gratifica- 
tions for  every  success.*  But  every  thing 
was  endured  by  ambitious  governments 
who  wanted  their  aid.  Florence  and 
Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed 
most  to  the  companies  of  adventure.  The 
one  loved  war  without  its  perils;  the 
other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch 
of  territory  with  a  population  of  sailors. 
But  they  were  both  almost  inexhaustibly 
rich  by  commercial  industry ;  and,  as  the 
surest  paymasters,  were  b^st  served  by 
those  they  employed.  The  Visconti  might 
perhaps  nave  extended  their  con<]ue8t 
over  Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan ; 
but  without  a  Jacopo  del  Verme  or  a  Car* 
magnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  would 
never  have  floated  at  Verona  and  Ber- 
gamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  remarited  for  one  DefeMiv* 
strUcing  peculiarity.  War  has  amuof 
never  been  conducted  at  so  little  '***  ■•^ 
personal  hazard  to  the  soldier.  Combats 
frequently  occur  in  the  annals  of  that  age, 
wherein  success,  though  wannly  con- 
tested, cost  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished.!    This  innocence  of  blood, 


*  Paga  doppia,  e  mese  compiuto,  of  which  we 
frequently  read,  sometimes  granted  improvidently, 
and  more  often  demanded  unreasonably.  Tbefint 
speaks  for  itself;  the  second  was  the  reckonings 
month's  .service  as  completed  when  it  was  besun, 
in  calculating  their  pay.— Matt.  Villani,  p.  62;  Sis- 
mondi,  t.  v.,  p.  412. 

Gian  Galeazco  Visconti  promised  constant  half- 
pay  to  the  condottieri  whom  he  disbanded  in  1396. 
This  perhaps  is  the  first  instance  of  half-pay.— Sis- 
mondi,  t.  vii.,  p.  397. 

f  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent.  Thus,  at 
the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1423,  but  three  persons, 
according  to  Machiavel»  lost  their  lives,  and  those 
by  suffocation  in  the  mad.— 1st.  Fiorent.,  1.  iv.  At 
that  of  Molinella,  in  1467,  he  says  that  no  one  was 
killed.  1.  vii.  Ammirato  reproves  him  for  this,  ss 
all  the  authors  of  the  time  represent  it  to  have  been 
sanguinary  (t.  ii.,  p.  102),  and  insinuates  that  Ma- 
chiavel  ridicules  the  inonensiveness  of  those  srmies 
more  thsn  it  deserves,  schemendo,  come  egli  suol 
far,  quells  milizia.  Certainly  some  few  battles  of 
the  fifteenth  centaiy  were  not  only  obstinately  ooik 
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which  some  historians  turn  into  ridicule, 
was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adven-. 
ture,  who,  in  expectation  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners, 
were  anxious  to  save  their  lives.    Much 
of  the  humanity  of  modem  warfare  was 
originally  due  to  this  motive.    But  it  was 
rendered  more  practicable  by  the  nature 
of  their  arms.    For  once,  and  for  once 
only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of 
defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruc- 
tion.   In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell, 
unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  l>e  suf- 
focated or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  own  armour ;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate, 
the  sword  fell  harmless  upon  the  helmet, 
the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of  pas- 
sion, could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a 
prostrate  but  not  exposed  enemy.    Still 
less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers 
or  crossbowmen,  who  composed  a  large 
part  of  the  infantry.    The  bow,  indeed,  as 
drawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier,  was  the 
most  formidable  of  arms  before  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder.     That  ancient 
weapon,  though  not  perhaps  common 
among  the  Northern  nations,  nor  for  sev- 
eral centuries  after  their  settlement,  was 
occasionally  in  use  before  the  crusades. 
WilUam  employed  archers  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings.*    Intercourse  with  the  east, 
its  naturu  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  ages,  rendered  the  bow  better 
known.    But  the  Europeans  improved  on 
the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use 
to  cavahry.     Bjr  employing  infantry  as 
archers,  they  gained  increased  size,  more 
steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for  the 
bow.    Much,  however,  depended  on  the 
strength  and  skill  of  the  archer.    It  was 
a  peculiarly  English  weapon,  and  none 

tested,  bat  attended  with  considerable  loss.— Sis- 
roondi,  t  x.,  p.  126,  137.  But,  in  general,  the 
slaughter  must  appear  very  trifling.  .Ammirato 
himself  sajrs,  that  m  an  action  between  the  Neapol- 
itan and  papal  troops  in  1486,  which  lasted  all  day, 
not  only  no  one  was  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  any  one  was  wounded  .—Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  vol.  iL,  p.  37.  Guicciardini's  general  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  these  combats  is  unequiv- 
ocal. He  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fomova,  between 
the  confederates  of  Lombardy  and  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  returning  from  Naples  in  1495,  as 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  slaughter,  which 
amounted  on  the  Italian  side  to  3000 men:  perchd 
fH  la  prima,  che  da  lunghissimo  tempo  in  oua  si 
combattesse  con  uccisione  e  con  sangue  in  Italia, 
perchd  innanzi  k  questa  morivano  pochissimiuomi- 
ni  in  un  fatto  d'arme,  1.  ii.,  p.  175. 

*  Pedites  in  fronte  locavit,  sagittis  aimatos  et 
bahstis,  item  pedites  in  ordine  secundo  firmiores 
et  loricatos,  ultimo  turmas  equitum.— Oul.  Pictavi. 
ensis  (in  Du  Chesne),  p.  201.  Several  archers  are 
cepresented  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeujt. 


of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted  it 
so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The 
crossbow,  which  brought  the  strong  and 
weak  to  a  level,  was  more  in  favour  upon 
the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  been  introduced 
after  the  first  crusade,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fat*  But,  if  we  may  trust 
WiUiam  of  Poitoo,  it  was  employed,  as 
well  as  the  long  bow,  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  Several  of  the  popes  prohib- 
ited it  as  a  treacherous  weapon;  and  the 
restriction  was  so  far  regarded  that,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  in  France,  f 
By  degrees  it  became  more  general;  ana 
crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  a  well-organized  army. 
But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glan- 
ced away  from  plate-armour,  such  as  it 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century,  imper- 
vious in  every  point,  except  when  the 
visor  was  raised  from  the  face,  of  some 
part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed. 
The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely 
protected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  secu- 
rity against  wounds  for  which  this  ar- 
nu>ur  had  been  devised.    The  enormous 
weight  exhausted  the  force  and  crippled 
the  limbs.    It  rendered  the  heat  of  a 
southern  climate  insupportable.    In  some 
circumstances  it  increased  the  danger  of 
death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or 
morass.    It  was  impossible  to  compel  an 
enemy  to  fight,  because  the  least  in- 
trenchroent  or  natural  obstacle  could  stop 
such  unwieldy  assailants.    The  troops 
miffht  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at  night, 
and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  before 
they  could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel.^ 
Neither  the  Itsdians,  however,  nor  the 
Transalpines,  would  surrender  a  mode 
of  defence  which  they  ought  to  have 
deemed  inglorious.    But,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate some  of  its  military  inconveniences, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  concentration  in  at- 
tack, which  lancers  impetuously  charging 
in  a  single  line,  according  to  the  practice 
at  least  of  France  in  the  middle  ages, 
did  not  preserve,  it  became  usual  cnsioai  or 
for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  cavalry  die- 
leaving  their  horses  at  some  dis-  "»"»"nr 
tance,  to^ombat  on  foot  with  the  lance. 
This  practice,  which  must  have  been 
singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate- 
armour  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in- 
troduced before  it  became  so  ponderous. 


*  Le  Grand,  Vie  prtv^  dee  Fran^ais,  t  i.,  p.  3«. 
f  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Balista.    Muntori,  Dim.  86,  t, 
i.  p.  462.  (Ital.) 
i  Simondi,  t  is.,  p.  15e. 
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It  is  mentioned  by  historians  of  the 
twelfth  century  both  as  a  German  and 
an  English  custom.*  We  find  it  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  Hawkwood,  the 
disciple  of  that  school,  introduced  it  into 
Italy.f  And  it  was  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  second  wars  with  France, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Crevant  and 
Vemeuil.t 

Meanwhfle,  a  discovery  accidentally 
made,  perhaps  in  some  remote  age  and 
distant  region,  and  whose  importance 
was  but  "Slowly  perceived  by  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  a 
change  in  her  military  system,  but  for 
inTenttonof  political  effects  still  more  ex- 
cupowdnr.  tensive.  If  we  consider  gun- 
powder as  ah  instrument  of  human  de- 
struction, incalculably  more  powerful 
than  any  that  skill  had  devised  or  acci- 
dent presented  before,  acquiring,  as  ex- 
perience shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary 
dominion  in  every  succeeding  age,  and 
borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources 
of  science  and  civilization  for  the  exter- 
mination of  mankind,  we  shall  be  appall- 
ed at  the  future  prospects  of  the  species, 
and  feel  perhaps  in  no  other  instso^e  so 
much  difficulty  in  Ireconciling  the  myste- 
rious dispensation  with  the  benevolent 
order  of  Providence.  As  the  great  se- 
curity for  established  governments,  the 
surest  preservation  against  popular  tu- 
mult, it  assumes  a  more  equivocal  char- 
acter, depending  upon  the  solution  of 
a  doubtful  problem,  whethw  the  sum 
of  general  happiness  has  lost  more  in 
the  last  three  centuries  through  arbi- 
trary power,  than  it  has  gained  through 
regular  police  and  suppression  of  dis- 
order. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
gunpowder  was  introduced  through  the 
means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.  Its 
use  in  engines  of  war,  though  they  may 
seem  to  have  been  rather  like  our  fire- 
works than  artillery,  is  mentioned  by  an 
Arabic  writer  in  the  Escurial  collection 

*  The  Emperor  Conrvd's  cavalry  in  the  tecand 
cruMde  ate  said  by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  dia- 
moanted  on  one  occasion,  and  fought  on  foot,  de 
equis  descendentes,  et  facti  peditea ;  mad  mot  at 
TeuUmieia  in  aummianeceaaitatibuabelUca  tractate 
negotia,  1.  zrii.,  c.  4.  And  the  same  was  done  hj 
the  English  in  their  engagement  with  4lie  ScotcD 
near  North  Allerton,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  in  1138.— Twyaden,  Decern  Script., 
p.  342. 

f  Sismondi,  t.  vi.,  p.  429.  Azariua,  in  Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t.  xvi.    Matt  Villani. 

t  Mooatielet,  t  il,  fol.  7,  14,  76.  Villaret,  t 
Xfii.,  p.  80.  It  was  a  Bunrandian  as  well  as  Eng* 
lish  nshion.  Entre  les  Bourguignona,  says  Co- 
mines,  lors  estoient  les  plus  honorez  ceuz  que 
deacendoient  af  ec  les  arcMn,  I.  i.,  c.  3. 


about  the  year  1249.*    It  was  known  not 
long  aCterward  to  our  philosopher,  Roger 
Bacon,  though  he  concealed  m  some  de- 
gree the  secret  of  its  composition.    In 
the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century* 
cannon,  or  rather  mortars,  were  invented, 
and  the  applicability  of  gunpowder  to 
purposes  of  war  was  understood.    Ed- 
ward III.  employed  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery with  considerable  effect  at  Crecy.f 
But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent ; 
a  circumstance  which  will  surpnse  us 
less,  when  we  consider  the  unscientific 
construction  of  artillery;  the  slowness 
with  which  it  could  be  loaded ;  its  stone 
baUs  of  uncertain  aim  and  imperfect 
force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation ;  and  especially  the  difli- 
culty  of  removing  it  from  place  to  place 
during  an  action.    In  sieges,  and  in  naval 
engagements,  as  for  example  in  the  war 
of  Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed.f   Gradually,  however,  the  new 

*  Casiri,  Bibl.  Arab.  His|>an.,  t  ii.,  p.  7,  thua 
renders  the  original  description  of  certain  nusailea 
need  by  the  Hoots.  Serpunt,  sosorrantque  acorpi- 
onea  circumligati  ac  pulvere  nitrato  incensi,  nnde 
ezplosi  fiilguranl^  ac  mcendnnt  Jam  vi^jBre  erat 
man^om  ezcuasam  Teluti  nuhem  per  aera  ex- 
tendi ac  tonitrus  instar  horreDdam  edere  fragorem, 
ignemque  undoqu^que  Yomens,  omnia  diruinpere, 
incendere,  in  cinerea  redigere.  The  Arabic  pas- 
sage  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  paae ;  and  one  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  fw/vw  mtrote*  is  a  foir 
translation.  But  I  think  there  can  on  the  whole  be 
no  doubt  that  gunpowder  ia  meant.  Another  Ara- 
bian writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of  cannon  in 
the  years  1312  and  1323.— Idl  ibid.  And  the  chron- 
icle of  Alphonso  XL,  king  of  Castile,  distinctly 
menUons  them  at  the  aiege  of  Algezina  in  1343. 
But,  before  this,  they  were  sufficiently  known  in 
Franca  Gunpowder  and  cannon  ai^.bQth  men- 
tioned in  resiaters  of  accounts  under  133S  (Du 
Cange,  Bombarda),  and  in  another  document  of 
1345.— Hist,  du  Lan^edoc,  t.  !▼., p.  904.  But  the 
ation^est  evidenoe  is  a  paasa^  or  Petrarch,  writ- 
ten before  1344,  and  quoted  m  Huratori,  Antich. 
Ital.,  Diasert.  26,  p.  456,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
art,  nuper  rare,  nunc  communis. 

t  O.  Villani,  I.  xii.,  c.  67.  Gibbon  haa  thrown 
out  a  sort  of  objection  to  the  certain^  of  thia  fact, 
on  account  of  Froissart's  silence.  But  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  Villani,  who  died  within  two  yeara 
afterward,  and  had  manifestly  obtained  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  great  events  paasing  in  Prance, 
cannot  be  rejected.  He  ascribw  a  material  effect 
to  the  caimon  of  Edward,  colpi  delle  bombarde. 
which  I  suspect,  from  his  strong  expressions,  had 
not  been  employed  before,  except  against  stone 
walls.  It  seemed,  he  says,  as  it  God  thundered 
con  grande  ucciaione  di  genii,  e  afondamento  di 
cavaili. 

%  Gattaro,  Ist  Padovana,  in  Script.  Rer.  Ital,  t. 
xvii,  p.  360.  Several  j^roofs  of  the  employment 
of  artillery  in  French  sieges  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  v.  occur  in  Villaret  See  tne  word  Artil- 
lerie  in  the  index. 

Gian  Galeazzo  had,  according  to  Coria,  thirty- 
four  pieces  of  cannon,  small  and  great,  in  the  Mila- 
neae  anny,  about  1397. 
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artifice  of  eril  gained  ground.  The 
French  made  the  principal  improve- 
menta.  They  cast  their  cannon  smaller, 
placed  them  on  lighter  carriages,  and 
naed  balls  of  iron.*  They  invented  port- 
able anns  for  a  single  soldier,  wnich, 
though  clumsy  in  comparison  with  their 

Emt  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  pro- 
us.  revolution  in  the  military  art. 
,  duke  of  Burvundy,  in  1411,  had 
4000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called, 
in  his  anny.f  They  are  found  under 
different  names,  and  modifications  of 
form,  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  pro- 
fessed writers  on  tactics,  in  meet  of  the 
wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury record,  but  less  in  Italy  than  beycmd 
the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1449,  are 
said  to  have  armed  their  militia  with 
20,000  muskets,  which  struck  terror  into 
the  old  ffenerals.|  But  these  muskets, 
supported  on  a  rest,  and  charged  with 
great  delay,  did  less  execution  than  our 
sanguinary  science  would  require ;  and, 
uncombined  with  the  admirable  invention 
of  the  bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree 
resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had 
a  greater  tendency  to  subvert  the  military 
system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  efficiency  of  disciplined 
infantry.  Two  free  nations  had  already 
discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such  infantry, 
those  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate 
of  battles  had  depended ;  the  Bohemians, 
instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by  their  great 
master,  John  Zisca ;  and  the  Swiss,  who, 
after  winning  their  indepei:^ence,  inch  by 
inch,  from  the  house  of  Austria,  had  lately 
estabhshed  their  renown  by  a  splendid 
victory  over  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis 
XI.  took  a  body  of  mercenaries  ttom  the 
United  Cantons  into  pay.  Maximilian  had 
recourse  to  the  same  assistance.^  And 
though  the  importance  of  infantry  was 
not  perhaps  decidedly  established  till  the 
Milanese  wars  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  the  last 
years  of  the  middle  ages,  according  to 


*  Goicciardini,  I.  L,  p.  75,  bas  a  remarkable  dm- 
jnge  on  the  aaperiority  of  the  French  over  the  Ital- 
ian artillary,  in  consequence  of  these  improve- 
ments. 

t  Villaret,  t.  xiii.,  p.  176, 310. 

i  Sisinondi,  t  ix.,  p.  341.  He  says  that  it  n- 
quired  a  oaarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  a 
masket.  I  must  confess  that  I  very  much  doubt 
the  fact  of  so  many  muskets  having  been  collected. 
In  1432,  that  arm  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Tuscany.— Muratori,  Dissert.  36,  p.  457. 

^  See  Ouicciardioi's  character  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  p.  192.  The  French,  he  says,  had  no  native 
iD/antry;  il  regno  di  Francia  era  debolissimo  di 
fuiteria  propria,  the  nobility  OMDopoUsiDg  all  war- 
like  occupauQi».-^Ibid. 


our  dlTisioo,  indicated  the  C(nnmence- 
ment  of  that  military  revolution  in  the 
general  en^iloyment  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  return  firom  this  di-  RiTairy  of 
gression,  two  illustrious  cap^  sfbnaand 
tains,  educated  under  Alberic  di  ^'■•^^ 
Barbiano,  tamed  upon  themselves  the 
eves  of  Italy.  These  were  Braccio  di 
Montone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and  Sforza 
Attendolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  vil- 
la^ of  Cotignuola.  Neariy  e<pial  in  rep- 
utation, unless  perhape  Braccio  may  be 
reckoned  the  more  consummate  general, 
they  were  divided  by  a  long  rivalry, 
which  descended  to  the  next  generation, 
and  involved  all  the  distinguished  leaders 
of  Italy.  The  distractions  of  Naples,  and 
the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
gave  scope  not  only  to  their  military,  but 
political  ambition.  Sforza  was  invested 
with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  with  the  office  of  Great  Con- 
stable. Braccio  aimed  at  indeimident 
acquisitions,  and  fbimed  a  sort  of  prinei- 
pahty  around  Perugia.  This,  however, 
was  mitirely  disaJMited'  at  his  death. 
When  Sfona  and  Braccio  were  no  more, 
their  respective  parties  were  headed  by 
the  SOB  of  the  former,  Francesco  Fiaaswiu 
Sforza,  and  by  Nicolas  Piccini-  ^^""^ 
no,  who  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
fought,  with  few  exceptions,  under  oppo- 
site banners.  Piccinino  was  constantly 
in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whose 
political  talents  fully  equalled  his  milita- 
ry skill,  never  lost  sight  of  the  ^lendid 
prospecta  that  opened  to  his  ambition. 
From  Eugenlus  lY.  he  obtained  the 
March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent 
than  the  ordinary  condottieri,  he  mingled 
as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  politics  of  It- 
aly.  He  was  generally  in  alliance  with 
Venice  and  Florence,4hrowinghis  weight 
into  their  scale  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  against  Milan  and  Naf^lea.  But 
his  ultimate  designs  rested  upOn  Milan. 
Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  that  city,  the  last 
of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  dau^- 
ter,  whose  hand  he  sometimes  offered  suid 
sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza.  Even 
after  he  had  consented  to  their  union,  his 
suspicious  temper  was  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting such  a  son-in-law  into  He  acqniras 
confidence,  and  he  joined  in  a  theduiehy 
confederacy  with  the  pope  and  •'"■•'^•"• 
King  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the 
March.  At  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria, 
in  1447,  that  ffeneral  had  nothing  left  but 
his  glory,  and  a  very  disputable  claim  to 
the  Milanese  succeesiou.    This,  howev* 
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er,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  re- 
vived their  republican  government.  A 
republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy  might, 
with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence, 
have  withstood  any  domestic  or  foreign 
usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile,  and 
Florence  indifferent.  Sforza  became  the 
general  of  this  new  state,  aware  that  such 
would  be  the  probable  means  of  becom- 
ing its  master.  No  politician  of  that  age 
scrupled  any  breach  of  faith  for  his  in- 
terest. Nothing,  says  Machiavel,  was 
thought  shameful  but  to  fail.  Sforza 
with  his  army  deserted  to  the  Venetians ; 
and  the  republic  of  Milan,  being  both  in- 
capable of  defending' itself,  and  distracted 
by  civil  dissensions,  soon  fell  a  prey  to 
his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was  proclaim- 
ed duke,  rather  by  right  of  election  or  of 
conquest  than  in  virtue  of  his  marriage 
with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as  well  as  illegit^ 
imacy,  seemed  to  preclude  her  from  in- 
heriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the 
AHUra  or  domestic  history  of  a  kingdom, 
Naples,  which  bore  a  considerable  part 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries in  the  general  combinations  of  Ital- 
ian policy,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
reader^s  attention  by  too  frequent  tran- 
sitions. We  must  return  again  to«  more 
remote  age  in  order  to  take  up  the  histo- 
ry of  Naples.  [A.  D.  1372.]  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  Manfred  and 
Conradin  had  left  him  without  a  compet- 
itor, might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.  Master  of  Pro- 
vence and  Naples,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelf  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already 
prepared  a  formidable  attack  on  the 
Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable  revo- 
lution in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on 
B^beiitoo  of  ^^  latter  years.  John  of  Pro- 
Sioiiy  (hxa  cida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patri- 
JJgJ**  ^  mony  had  been  confiscated  for 
'  his  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Manfred,  retained,  during  long  years  of 
exile,  an  implacable  resentment  against 
the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions 
of  Peter  III.,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had 
bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he 
kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples 
and  Sicily.  The  former  held  out  no  fa- 
vourable prospects ;  the  Ghibelin  party 
had  been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  prin- 
cipal barons  were  of  French  extraction 
or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a 
very  different  state.  Unused  to  any 
strong  government,  it  was  now  treated  as 
a  conquered  country.  A  larce  party  of 
French  soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified 
towns,  and  the  systematic  oppression 
was  aggravated  by  those  insults  upon 


women,  which  have  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  that  people,  and  are  most  in- 
tolerable to  an  Italian  temperament. 
John  of  Procida,  travelling  in  disguise 
through  the  island,  animated  the  barons 
with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  dis- 
guise he  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas 
III.,who  was  jealous  of  the  new  Neapol- 
itan destiny,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to 
the  projected  insurrection;  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  from  which  he  readi- 
ly obtained  money ;  and  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  who  employed  that  money  in 
fitting  out  an  armament,  that  hovered 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext 
of  attacking  the  Moors.  It  is,  howeveri 
difficult  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the 
effects  of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from 
those  of  casual  resentment.  Before  the 
intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had  taken 
effect,  yet  after  they  were  ripe  for  de- 
velopment, an  outrage,  committed  upon 
a  lady  at  Palermo  during  a  procession  on 
the  vigil  of  Easter,  provoked  the  people 
to  that  terrible  massacre  jof  all  the  French 
in  their  island,  which  has  obtained  sieinan 
the  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers.  [A.  ve>p«» 
D.  1883.]  Unpremeditated  as  such  an  eb- 
ullition of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it 
fell  in,  by  the  happiest  coincidence,  with 
the  previous  conspiracy.  The  King  of 
Aragon*s  fleet  was  at  hand ;  the  Sicifians 
soon  called  in  his  assistance ;  he  sailed 
to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown. 
John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness 
to  a  truth  which  the  pride  of  governments 
will  seldom  permit  them  to  acknowledge ; 
that  an  individual,  obscure  and  apparent- 
ly insignificant,  may  sometimes,  by  per- 
severance and  eneigy,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  established  states;  while  the 
perfect  concealment  of  his  intrigues 
proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim, 
that  a  political  secret  may  be  preserved 
by  a  number  of  persons  during  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time.* 


*  Giannone.  though  he  has  well  described  the 
achemee  of  Jonn  of  rrocida,  yet,  as  ia  too  often  hia 
custom,  or  rather  that  of  Costanzo,  whom  he  im- 
plicitly follows,  dropa  or  slides  over  leading  facts  ; 
and  thus,  omitting  entirel]ri  or  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  treats  the 
whole  insurrection  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  con« 
spiracy.  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Specialis,  a 
contemporary  writer,  in  the  seventh  volume  of 
Moratori's  collection,  represents  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers as  proceeding  entirely  from  the  casual  outrage 
m  the  streets  of  Palermo.  The  thought  of  calling 
in  Peter,  he  aaaerta,  did  not  occur  to  the  Siciliana 
till  Charles  had  actually  commenced  the  siege  of 
Messina.  But  this  is  equally  removed  from  the 
truth.  Gibbon  has  made  more  errors  than  are  usu- 
al with  so  accurate  an  historian  in  his  account  of 
this'  revolution,  such  as  calling  Constance,  the 
queen  of  Peter, «u(cr instead  oidnighunAKwoSnA, 
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The  long  war  that  ensaed  upon  tiiis  rev- 
War  in  eon  ®^^<>^  involved  OT  interested 
•equenoe  the  greater  part  of  civilized  Eu- 
bMwew  rope.  Philip  III.  of  France  ad- 
A^  hered  to  his  uncle,  and  the  King 
of  Aragon  was  compelled  to 
fight  for  Sicfly  within  his  native  domin* 
ions.  This  indeed  was  the  more  vulnera- 
ble point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea  he  was 
lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the 
most  intrepid  of  Mediterranean  sailors, 
were  led  to  victoiy  by  a  Calabrian  refu- 
gee, Roger  di  Lona,  the  most  illustrious 
and  successful  admiral  whom  Europe 
produced  tiU  the  age  of  Blake  and  De 
Kujrter.  In  one  of  Loria's  battles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Naples  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his 
own  reign  were  spent  in  confinement. 
But  notwithstanding  Uiese  advantages,  it 
was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to 
contend  against  the  arms  of  France,  and 
latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by  the  roll- 
ing thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III. 
had  bequeathed  Sicily  to  his  second  son 
James;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  king  of  Ara^ 
gon,  could  not  furly  be  expected  to  ruin 
his  inheritance  for  his  brother^s  cause; 
nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free  country 
disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  na^ 
tional  objects.  He  made  peace  accord- 
ingly in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw 
all  his  subjects  from  Uie  Sicilian  service. 
Upon  his  own  death,  which  followed  very 
soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  and  ratified  the  renunciation 
of  Sicily.  But  the  natives  of  that  island 
had  received  too  deeply  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence to  be  thus  assigned  over  by 
the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After  solemnly 
abjuring,  by  their  ambassadors,  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Kingf  of  Aragon,  they  placed 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  brother 
Frederick.  They  maintained  the  war 
against  Charles  IL  of  Naples,  against 
James  of  Aragon,  their  former  king,  who 
had  bound  hunself  to  enforce  their  sub- 
mission, and  even  against  the  great  Ro- 
ger di  Loria^  who,  upon  some  discontent 
with  Frederick,  deserted  their  banner, 
and  entered  into  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Peace  was.  at  length  made  in  1300,  upon 
condition  that  Frederick  should  retain  du- 
ring his  life  the  kingdom,  which  was  af- 
terward to  revert  to  the  crown  of  Naples; 
a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Naples,  in  1305,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inher- 
itance to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  and  had 

A  good  namtive  of  the  Sicili&n  Vespers  may  be 
found  in  Velly's  History  of  France,  t.  vi. 


left  at  his  decease  a  son,  Carobert,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  representative  suc- 
cession, which  were  at  this  time  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  crown 
of  Naples  ought  to  have  regularly  devolv- 
ed upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  contest*- 
ed  by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eld-  Bobert.  king 
est  living  son  of  Charles  II.,  ©fNapia^ 
and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians, 
before  Pope  Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  the 
feudal  siq^rior  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom. Reasons  of  public  utility,  rather 
than  of  leeal  analogy^  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  decision  which  was  made  in 
favour  of  Robert.*  The  course  of  his 
reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this  deter- 
mination. Robert,  a  wise  and  active, 
though  not  personally  a  martial  prince, 
maintained  the  ascendency  of  the  Gnelf 
faction,  and  the  papal  influence  connect- 
ed with  it>  against  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  Ghibelin  usurpers  in  Lombardy, 
and  the  two  emperors  Heni^  VII.  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  No  male  issue  survi- 
ved Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to 
his  grand-daughter  Joanna.  She  had 
been  espoused,  while  a  child,  to  her  cou- 
sin Andrew,  son  of  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  was  educated  with  her  in 
the  court  of  Naples.  Auspiciously  con- 
trived as  this  union  might  seem  to  silence 
a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  king[dom,  it 
proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war 
and  calamity  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Andrew*s  manners  were  barbarous,  more 
worthy  of  his  native  countiy  than  of  that 

e»]ished  court  wherein  he  had  been  bred, 
e  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  Hun- 
garians, who  taught  him  to  believe  that  a 
matrimonial  crown  and  derivative  royalty 
were  derogatory  to  a  prince  who  claimed 
by  a  paramount  hereditary  right.  [A.  D. 
1343.]  In  fact,  he  was  pressing  the  court 
of  Avignon  to  ^permit  his  own  corona- 
tion, which  would  have  placed  in  a  very 
hazardous  condition  the  rights  of  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  was  living  on  ill 
terms,  when  one  night  he  was  jj^nn^ 
seized,  strangled,  and  thrown  Murder  or 
out  of  a  window.  Public  ru-  S^JSJi^"** 
mour,  in  the  absence  of  notori- 
ous proof,  imputed  the  guilt  of  this  mys- 
terious assassination  to  Joanna.  Wheth- 
er historians  are  authorized  to  assume 
her  participation  in  it  so  confidently  as 
they  have  generally  done,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted ;  though  I  cannot  venture  pos- 
itively to  rescind  their  sentence.  The 
circumstances  of  Andrew's  death  were 


*  Giannone,  1.  xziL  Summonte,  t.  ii.,  p.  370 
Some  of  the  ciTilians  of  that  age,  however,  appio 
ved  the  dednon. 
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undoubtedly  pregnant  with  strooj^  suspi* 
cion.  *  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  his  broth- 
er, a  just  and  stem  prince,  inraded  Na- 
ples, partly  as  an  avenger,  partly  as  a 
conqueror.  The  queen,  and  her  second 
husband,  Louis  of  Tarento,  fled  to  Pro- 
vence, where  her  acquittal,  after  a  sol- 
emn, if  not  an  impartial,  investigation, 
was  pronounced  by  Clement  VL  Louis 
.  meanwhile  found  it  more  difficult  to  re- 
tain than  to  acquire  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples; his  own  dominion  required  his 
presence;  and  Joanna  soon  recovered 
her  crown.  She  reigned  for  thirty  years 
more  vrithoot  the  attack  of  any  enemy, 
but  not  intermeddling,  like  her  progeni- 
tors, in  the  general  concerns  of  Italy. 
Childless  by  four  husbands,  the  succes- 
sion of  Joanna  began  to  excite  ambitious 
speculations.  Of  all  the  male  descend- 
ants of  Charles  I.,  none  remained  but  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Charles,  duke  of 
Dnrazxo,  who  had  married  the  queen's 
niece,  and  was  regaaded  by  her  as  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But,  of- 
fended by  her  marriage  with  Otho  of 
BrunswicK,  he  procured  the  assistance  of 
an  Hungarian  army  to  invade  the  king- 
dom, and,  getting  the  queen  into  his  pow- 
er, took  possession  of  the  throne.  In 
this  enterprise  he  was  seconded  by  Ur- 
ban YI.,  against  whom  Joanna  had  unfor- 
tunately declared  in  the  great  schism  of 

*  The  Chronicle  of  Dominic  di  Gravina  (Script. 
Rer.  lul.,  t.  zii.)  seems  to  be  our  best  testimony 
lor  the  circumstances  connected  with  Andrew's 
death ;  and,  after  reading  his  narrattYe  mors  than 
once,  I  find  myself  undecided  as  to  this  perplexed 
and  mysterious  story.  Gravina's  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  extremely  hostile  to  the  queen. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  presumptions, 
that  Charles,  fint  duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  An- 
drew, for  which  in  fact  he  was  afterward  put^to 
death  by  the  King  of  Hunipry,  But,  if  the  Duke 
of  Durazzo  was  guilty,  it  is  unlikely  that  Joanna 
should  be  so  too ;  because  she  was  on  very  bad 
terms  with  him.  and  indeed  the  chief  prools  against 
her  are  founded  on  the  investigation  which  Duraz- 
zo himself  professed  to  institute.  Confessions  ob- 
tained through  torture  are  as  little  credible  in  his- 
tory as  they  ought  to  be  in  Judicature ;  even  if  we 
could  be  positively  sure,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  th«t  such  confessions  were  ever 
made.  However,  J  do  not  pretend  to  acquit  Joan- 
na, but  merely  to  notice  the  uncertainty  that  rests 
over  her  story,  on  account  of  the  positivenees  with 
which  all  historians,  except  those  of  Naples  and 
the  Abb6  de  Sade,  whose  vindication  (Vie  de  P^- 
trarque,  t  iL,  notes)  does  her  more  harm  than  good, 
have  assumed  the  murder  of  Andrew  to  have  been 
her  own  act,  as  ifshe  had  ordered  his  execution  in 
open  day. 

Those  ^ho  believe  in  the  innocence  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  may,  besides  the  obvious  resem- 
blance in  their  stones,  which  has  beeft  often  no- 
ticed, find  a  more  partienlar  parallel  between  this 
Duke  of  Daruxo  and  the  Earl  of  MnnBy. 


the  church.  She  was  smothered  with  a 
pillow,  in  prison,  by  the  order  of  Charles. 
[A.  D.  1378.]  The  name  of  Joan  of  Na- 
ples has  suffered  by  the  lax  repetition  of 
calumnies.  Whatever  share  she  may 
have  had  in  her  husband's  death,  and  cer- 
tainly under  circumstances  of  extenua* 
tion,  her  subsequent  life  was  not  open  to 
any  flaiprant  reproach.  The  charge  of 
dissolute  manners,  so  frequently  made, 
is  not  warranted  by  any  specific  proof  or 
contemporary  testimony. 

In  the  extremity  of  Joanna's  distress, 
she  had  sought  assistance  from  a  House  or 
(][uarter  too  remote  to  afford  it  in  Anlou. 
time  for  her  relief.  She  adopted  Louis, 
duke  of  Anjou,  eldest  uncle  of  the  young 
king  of  France,  Charles  VI.,  as  her  heir 
in  Uie  kingdom  of  Naples  and  county  of 
Provence.  This  bequest  took  effect 
without  difficulty  in  the  latter  country. 
Naples  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo.  Louis,  however, 
entered  Italy  with  a  very  large  army, 
consisting  at  least  of  30,000  cavalry,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  more  than 
double  that  number.*  He  was  Joined  by 
many  Neapolitan  barons  attached  to  the 
late  queen.  But,  by  a  fate  not  unusual  in 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  military  science, 
this  armament  produced  no  adequate  ef- 
fect, and  mouldered  away  through  dis- 
ease and  want  of  provisions.  Lows  him- 
self dying  not  long  afterward,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  III.  appeared  secure, 
and  he  was  tempted  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  This  enter- 
prise, equally  unjust  and  mjudicious,  ter- 
minated in  his  assassination.  Ladislaus, 
his  son,  a  child  ten  years  old,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Naples,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother  Margaret ;  whose 
exactions  of  money  producing  discontent, 
the  purty  which  had  supported  the  late 
Duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful  enough 
to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  II.,  as  he  was 
called,  reigned  at  Naples,  and  possessed 
most  part  of  the  kingdom  for  several 
years ;  the  young  king  Ladislaus,  who 
retained  some  of  the  northern  provinces, 
fixing  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If  Louis 
had  jNTOsecuted  the  war  with  activity,  it 
seems  probable  that  he  would  have  sul> 
dued  ms  adversary.  But  his  character 
was  not  very  energetic;  and  Ladislaus, 
as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  displayinff 
much  superior  qualities,  gained  ground 
by  degrees,  till  the  Angevin  barons,  per- 
ceiving the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over  to 
his  banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole 
dominions. 

*  MantMi    SammoBto.    Costanao. 
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The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
Ladiaiaoa.  ^^  altogether  a  feudal  ffov- 
emment  This  had  been  introduced  by 
the  first  Norman  kings,  and  the  system 
had  rather  been  strengtnened  than  im- 
pured  under  the  Angevin  line.  The 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one 
time  numerous^  obtained  extensive  do- 
mains by  way  of  appanage.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom.*  The  rest  was  occu- 
pied by  some  great  families,  whose 
strength,  as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in 
the  number  of  men-at-arms  whom  they 
could  muster  under  their  banner.  At  the 
coronation  of  Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  San- 
severini  appeared  with  1800  cavalry  com- 
pletely equipped.!  This  illustrious  house, 
which  had  nlled  all  the  high  officas  of 
state,  and  changed  kinfs  at  its  pleasure, 
was  crushed  by  LadiSaus,  whose  bold 
and  unrelenting  spirit  well  fitted  him  to 
bruise  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic 
hydra.  After  thoroughly  establishing 
his  government  at  home,  this  ambitious 
monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources 
towards  foreign  conquests.  The  eccle- 
siastical territories  had  never  been  se- 
cure from  rebellion  or  usurpation;  but 
legitimate  sovereigns  had  hitherto  re^ 
spected  the  patrimony  of  the  head  of  the 
church.  It  was  reserved  for  Ladislans, 
a  feudal  vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  to  seize 
upon  Rome  itself  as  his  sp<Ml.  For  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  disordered  state  of 
the  church,  in  consequence  of  the  schism 
and  the  means  taken  to  extinguish  it, 
gave  him  an  opportunity,  the  King  of 
Naples  occupied  great  part  of  the  papal 
territories.  He  was  dmpoeed  to  have 
carried  his  arms  farther  north,  and  at- 
tacked the  republic  of  Florence,  if  not 
the  states  of  Lombardy,  when  his  death 
relieved  Italy  from  the  danger  of  this 
new  tyranny. 

An  elder  sister,  Joanna  II.,  reigned 
^  „  at  Naples  after  Ladislans.  Un- 
der  this  qneen^  destitute  of  cour- 
age and  understanding,  and  the  slave  of 
appetites  which  her  age  rendered  doubly 
disgraceful,  the  kingdom  relapsed  into 
that  state  of  anarchy  from  which  its  late 
sovereign  had  rescued  it.    I  shall  only 

•  It  comprehended  the  provincee  now  called 
Terra  d'Otranto  and  Terra  di  Bah,  besidee  part 
of  thoee  adjoining. — Summonte,  Istoria  di  Napoti. 
t.  iii.,  p.  537.  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento,  who  diea 
in  14S3,  had  4000  troope  in  arma,  and  the  value  of 
1,000,000  florina  in  moveablee.'^imBOndi,  t.  x., 
p.  151. 

f  Snmmonte,  t.  ui.,  p.  517.  Oiaanone,  L  zzit., 
C.4. 


refer  the  reader  to  more  enlaiged  histo- 
ries for  the  first  years  of  Joanna's  reign. 
In  1421  the  two  most  powerful  individ- 
uals were  Sforza  Attendolo,  great  con- 
stable, and  Sir  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the 
queen's  minion,  who  governed  the  pal- 
ace with  unlimited  sway.  Sforza,  aware 
that  the  favourite  was  contriving  his  ruin, 
and  remembering  the  prison  in  which  he 
had  lain  more  than  once  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Joanna,  determined  to  anticipate 
hi»  enemies  by  calling  a  pretender  to 
the  crown,  another  Louis  of  Ai\jou,  third 
in  descent  of  that  unsuccessful  d3rnasty. 
The  Angevin  party,  though  proscribed 
and  oppressed,  was  not  extinct ;  and  the 
populace  of  Naples,  in  particular,  had 
always  been  on  that  side.  Caraccioli's 
influence  and  the  queen's  dishonourable 
weakness  rendered  the  nobility  disaffect- 
ed. Louis  III.  therefore  had  no  remote 
prospect  of  success.  But  Caraccioli  was 
more  prudent  than  favourites,  selected 
from  such  motives,  have  usually  proved. 
Joanna  was  old  and  childless ;  the  rever- 
sion to  her  dominions  was  a  valuable 
object  to  any  prince  in  Europe.  None 
was  so  competent  to  assist  her,  Adopdra  or 
or  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  Aiomm  or 
the  hope  of  succession,  as  Al-  ^'^s^- 
fonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  That 
island,  after  the  reign  of  its  de-  ASUraor 
hverer,  Frederick  I.,  had  unfor-  ^^^y- 
tunately  devolved  upon  weak  or  infant 
princes.  One  great  family,  the  Chiara- 
monti,  had  possessed  itself  of  half  Sicily ; 
not  by  a  feudal  titls,  as  in  other  king- 
doms, but  as  a  kind  of  counter-sovereign- 
ty, in  opposition  to  the  crown,  though 
affecting  rather  to  bear  arms  against  the 
advisen  of  their  kin^s  than  against  them- 
selves. The  mama^e  of  Maria,  mieen 
of  Sicily,  with  Martin,  son  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  put  an  end  to  the  nationu 
independence  of  her  country.  Dying 
without  issue,  she  left  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  This  was  consonant  perhaps 
to  the  received  law  of  some  European 
kingdoms.  But,  upon  the  death  of  Mar- 
tin, in  1400,  his  father,  also  named  Mar- 
tin, kinff  of  Aragon,  took  possession,  as 
heir  to  his  son,  without  any  electicm  by 
the  Sicilian  pariiament.  The  Chiara- 
monti  h&d  been  destroyed  by  the  younger 
Martin,  and  no  party  remained  to  mSke 
opposition.  Thus  was  Sicily  united  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  Alfonso,  who 
now  enjoyed  those  two  crowns,  gladly 
embraced  the  proposals  of  the  Queen  of 
Naples.  They  were  founded  indeed  on 
the  most  substantial  basis,  mutual  inter- 
est. She  adopted  Alfonso  as  her  son 
and  successor,  while  he  bound  himself 
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to  employ  his  forces  in  delivering  a  king- 
dom that  was  to  become  his  own.  Louis 
of  Anjou,  though  acknowledged  in  sever- 
al provinces,  was  chiefly  to  depend  upon 
the  army  of  Sforza ;  and  an  army  of  Ital- 
ian mercenaries  could  only  be  kept  by 
means  which  he  was  not  able  to  apply. 
The  King  of  Aragon,  therefore,  had  far 
the  better  prospects  in  the  war,  when 
one  of  the  many  revolutions  of  this 
reign  defeated  his  immediate  expecta- 
tions. Whether  it  was  that  Alfonso's  no- 
ble and  aflable  nature  afforded  a  contrast 
which  Joanna  was  afraid  of  exhibiting  to 
the  people,  or  that  he  had  really  formed  a 
plan  to  anticipate  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  she  became  more  and  more  dis- 
trustful of  her  adopted  son ;  till,  an  open 
rupture  having  taken  place,  she  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  her  hereditary  competi- 
tor, Louis  of  Anjou,  and,  revoking  the 

adoption  of  AlTopso,  subsututed 
ttonTi*^  the  French  prince  in  his  room. 
ToaroT  The  King  of  Aragon  was  dis- 
Anjou."'    appointed    by   this   unforeseen 

stroke,  which,  uniting  the  Ange- 
vin faction  with  that  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly, made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  moun- 
tain his  ground  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  kingdom.  Joanna  reigned  for  more 
than  ten  years  without  experiencihg  any 
inquietude  from  the  pacific  spirit  of  Louis, 
who,  content  with  his  reversionary  hopes, 
lived  as  a  sort  of  exile  in  Calabria.* 
Upon  his  death,  the  queen,  who  did  not 
long  survive  him,  settled  the  kingdom  on 
his  brother  Regniec  The  Neapolitans 
were  generally  disposed  to  execute  this 
bequest.  But  Regnier  was  unluckily  at 
that  time  a  prisoner  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  though  his  wife  maintained 
the  cause  with  great  spirit,  it  was  diflS- 
cult  for  her,  or  even  for  himself,  to  con- 


*  Joanna's  great  fayoQiite,  Garaccioli»  fell  a  vic- 
tim aome  time  before  hit  miatreaa's  death  to  an  in- 
trigue of  the  palace ;  the  Dutcheaa  of  Seaaia,  a  new 
favourite,  having  prevailed  on  the  feeble  old  queen 
to  pennit  him  to  be  aaaasainated.  Aboat  this  time 
Alfonaohad  everjreaaon  to  hope  for  the  renewal 
of  the  tetUement  in  hia  favour.  CaraccioU  had 
bimaelf  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Ar- 
agon i  and,  after  hia  death,  the  Dutcheaa  of  Seaaia 
embarked  in  the  same  cause.  Joan  even  revoked 
aecretly  the  adoption  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  This 
circumstance  might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  his- 
torian to  whom  1  refer  baa  publiahed  the  act  of 
revocation  itself,  which  beara  date  April  Utb,  1433. 
ZuriU  (Analea  de  Araoon,  t.  iv.,  p.  217)  admits 
that  no  other  writer,  either  contemporarjr  or  sub- 
aeqaent,  has  mentioned  any  partof  the  transaction, 
which  must  have  been  kept  very  secret ;  but  his 
authority  ia  ao  reapectable,  that  I  thought  it  worth 
notice,  nowever  uninteresting  theae  remote  in- 
triguea  may  appear  to  most  readers.  Joanna  aoon 
changed  her  mind  again,  and  took  no  overt  ateps 
inftvoorof  Alfonao 


tend -against  the  King  of  Araffon,  who 
immediately  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
After  a  contest  of  several  years,  Reg- 
nier, having  experienced  the  treacherous 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  his  friends, 
yielded  the  game  to  his  adversary ;  and 
Alfonso  founded  the  Aragonese  line  of 
sovereigns  at  Naples,  deriving  preten- 
sions more  splendid  than  just  from  Man- 
fred, from  the  house  of  Swabia,  and  from 
Roger  Guiscard.* 

In  the  first  year  of  Alfonso's  Neapoli- 
tan war,  he  was  defeated  and  Alfonso^ 
taken  prisoner  by  a  fleet  of  the  king  or 
Genoese,  who,  as  constant  ene-  ^^p'^^- 
mies  of  the  Catalans  in  all  the  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Mediterranean,  had  willingly 
lent  their  aid  to  the  Angevin  party.  Ge- 
noa was  at  this  time  subject  to  Filippo 
Maria,  duke  of  Milan;  and  her  royal 
captive  was  transmitted  to  his  court. 
But  here  the  brilliant  graces  of  Alfonso's 
character  won  over  his  conqueror,  who 
had  no  reason  to  consider  the  vrar  as  his 
own  concern.  The  king  persuaded  him, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  strict  alliance 
with  an  Aragonese  dynasty  in  Naples 
against  the  pretensions  of  any  French 
claimant,  would  be  the  true  policy  and 
best  security  of  Milan.  That  city,  which 
he  had  entered  as  a  prisoner,  he  left  as  a 
friend  and  ally.  From  this  time  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  and  Alfonso  were  firmly 
united  in  their  Italian  politics,  and  formed 
one  weight  of  the  balance,  which  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Florence  kept  in 
equipoise.  After  the  succession  of  Sfor- 
za to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  Bisconnss- 
same  alliance  was  generally  pre-  ion  wuh 
served.  Sforza  had  still  more  ""*"• 
powerful  reasons  than  his  predecessor 
for  excluding  the  French  from  Italy,  his 
own  title  being  contested  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  derived  a  claim  from  his 
mother  Valentine,  a  daughter  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti.  But  the  two  re- 
pubhcs  were  no  longer  disposed  towards 
war.  Florence  had  spent  a  great  deal 
without  any  advantage  in  her  contest 
with  Filippo  Maria  ;t  and  the  new  Duke 


*  According  to  a  treaty  between  Frederick  lU., 
king  of  Sicily,  vid  Joanna  I.,  of  Naplea,  in  1363, 
the  former  monarch  was  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  Trinacria,  leaving  the  original  style  to  the 
Neapolitan  line.  But  neither  he,  nor  hia  succea- 
aora  in  the  ialand,  ever  complied  with  this  condi- 
tion,  or  entitled  themselves  otherwise  than  kings 
of  Sicily  ultr^  Phanim,  in  contradistinction  to  tpe 
other  kmgdom,  which  they  denominated,  Sicily 
citA  Pharum.  Alfonao  of  Aragon,  when  he  um- 
ted  both  theae,  was  the  first  who  to<A  the  title, 
Kin|^  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  his  successors  have 
retained  ever  aince.— Giannone,  t.  iii.,  p.  234. 

t  The  war  ending  with  the  peace  of  Feirara, 
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of  Milan  had  been  the  constant  personal 
friend  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  alto- 
p^ether  influenced  that  republic.  At  Ven- 
ice, indeed,  he  had  been  regarded  with 
veiy  different  sentiments;  the  senate 
had  prolonged  their  war  against  Milan 
with  redoubled  animosity  after  his  elevar 
tion,  deeming  him, a  not  less  ambitious 
and  more  formidable  neighbour  than  the> 
Visconti.  But  they  were  deceived  in  the 
character  of  Sforza.  Conscious  that  he 
had  reached  an  eminence  beyond  his 
early  hopes,  he  had  no  care  but  to  secure 
for  his  family  the  possession  of  Milan, 
without  disturbing  the  balance  of  Lom- 
bardy.  No  one  better  knew  than  Sforza 
the  faithless  temper  and  destructive  pol- 
itics of  the  condottieri,  whose  interest 
was  placed  in  the  osciUations  of  intermi- 
nable war,  and  whose  defection  might 
shake  the  stability  of  any  government. 
Without  peace  it  was  impossible  to  break 
that  ruinous  system^and  accustom  states 
to  rely  upon  their  natural  resources. 
Venice  had  little  reason  to  expect  further 
conquests  in  Lombardy :  ana  if  her  am- 
bition had  inspired  the  hope  of  them,  she 
was  summoned  by  a  stronger  call,  that 
of  self-preservation,  to  defend  her  nu- 
merous and  dispersed  possessions  in  the 
Levant,  against  the  arms  of  Mahomet  IL 
All  Italy  indeed  felt  the  peril  that  im- 
Qaadrapie  peuded  from  that  Side :  and  these 
leagoBor  various  motions  occasioned  a 
i*M-  quadruple  league  in  1466,  be- 
tween the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  republics,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  Italy.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  alliance,  and  the  prevailing 
object  with  Alfonso,  was  the  implied 
guarantee  of  his  succession  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  his  illegitimate  son, 
Ferdinand.  He  had  no  lawful  issue; 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  an  ac- 
quisition of  his  own  valour  should  pass 
against  his  will  to  coUateral  heirs.  The 
pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  Neapolitan  parUament,  the  sole 
competent  tribunal,  confirmed  the  inherit- 
ance of  Ferdinand.*  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  claims  subsisting  in  the 
house  of  Anjou,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  reigning  family  of  Aragon  were 
legitimately  excluded  from  that  throne, 
though  force  and  treachery  enabled  them 
ultimately  to  obtain  it. 

Alfonso,  sumamed  the  Magnanimous, 
cbaneter  was  by  far  the  most  accomphsh- 
oT  AifooM.  ed  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth 
century  produced.    The  virtues  of  chiv- 

in  1428,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  republic  of  Ftor- 
ence  3,500,000  florins.— Ammirato,  p.  1043. 
'*  OianBone,  1.  zxri.,  c.  8.  I 


airy  were  combined  in  him  with  the  pat- 
ronage of  letters,  and  with  more  than 
their  patronage,  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
learning,  seldom  found  in  a  king,  and 
especially  in  one  so  active  and  ambi- 
tious.* This  devotion  to  titerature  was, 
among  the  ItaUans  of  that  age,  almost  as 
sure  a  passport  to  general  admiration  as 
his  more  chivalrous  perfection.  Magnif- 
icence in  architecture,  and  the  (>ageantry 
of  a  splendid  court,  gave  fresh  lustre  to 
his  reign.  The  Neapolitans  perceived 
with  grateful  pride  that  he  lived  almost 
entirely  among  them,  in  preference  to  his 

Eatrimonial  kmgdom;  and  forgave  the 
eav^  taxes,  which  faults  nearly  allied  to 
his  virtues,  profuseness  and  ambition, 
compelled  him  to  impose.f  But  ^ey  re- 
marked a  very  different  character  in  his 
son.  Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and  y^gohmad 
vindictive  as  his  father  was  af- 
fable  and  generous.  The  barons,  who 
had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
his  disposition,  began,  immediately  upon 
Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his  suc- 
cession, turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  le- 
gitimate branch  of  the  family  [A.  D. 
1461],  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not 
favourable,  to  John,  titular  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, son  of  Regnier  of  Anjou,  who  survi- 
ved to  protest  against  the  revolution  that 
had  dethroned  him.  John  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  an  invasion 
of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1466,  Florence  assisted  him 
with  money,  and  Venice  at  least  with  her 
wishes ;  but  Sforza  remained  unshaken 
in  that  altiance  with  Ferdinand,  which  his 
clear-sighted  poUcy  discerned  to  be  the 
best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Neapolitan  nobil- 
ity, including  Orsini,  prince  of  Tarento, 
the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown, 
raised  the  banner  of  Anjou,  which  was 
sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Piccinino, 
the  last  of  the  great  condottieri,  under 
whose  command  the  veterans  of  former 
warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John  un- 
derwent the  fate  that  had  always  attend- 
ed his  family  in  their  long  competition 
for  that  throne.  After  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, his  want  otresources,  aggravated 
by  the  defection  of  Genoa,  on  whose  an- 
cient enmity  to  the  house  of  Arafon  he 
had  relied,  was  perceived  by  the  murons 
of  his  party,  who,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  ancestors,  returned  one  by 

•  A  story  is  told,  tme  or  false,  that  bis  delight  in 
healing  Quintos  Caitius  read,  without  any  other 
medicine^  cared  the  king  of  an  iUness.  See  other 
proofr  or  his  love  of  letters  in  Tiimboecbi,  t  vi^ 
p.  40. 

t  Giannone,  L  zzvi 
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one  to  the  allegiance  of  Ferdinand.    [A. 
p.  1464.] 

The  peace  of  Italy  was  little  disturbed, 
except  by  a  few  domestic  revolutions,  for 
stafo  or  several  years  after  this  Neapol- 
HsiyinitM  itanwar.*  Even  the  most  short- 
oftte^  sighted  politicians  were  some- 
leeathcMi-  timos  withdrawn  from  selfish 
^B^-  objects  by  the  appalling  prog- 
ress of  the  Turks,  though  there  was  not 
energy  enough  in  their  councils  to  form 
any  concerts  plans  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. Venice  maintained  a  long,  but  ulti- 
mately an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Ma- 
homet II.  for  her  maritime  acquisitions 
in  Greece  and  Albania ;  and  it  was  not 


*  The  following  distribution  of  a  tax  of  458,000 
florins,  impoawd,  or  rather  piopoted,  in  1464,  to  de* 
fray  the  expense  of  a  general  war  against  the 
Turks,  will  give  a  notion  of  the  relative  wealth  and 
resources  ofthe  Italian  powers ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  pope  rated  himself  above  his  fair  contin- 
gent lie  was  to  pay  100,000  florins ;  the  Vene- 
tians 100,000;  Ferdinand  of  Naples  80,000;  the 
Duke  of  Milan  70,000 ;  Florence  50,000 ;  the  Duke 
of  Modena  80,000 ;  Siena  15,000 :  the  Marauis  of 
Mantua  10,000 ;  Lucca 8000 ;  the  Marquis  orMont- 
ferrat  dOOO.^Sismondi,  t  x.,  p.  229.  A  similar  as- 
sessment occurs,  p.  307,  where  the  proportions  are 
not  quite  the  same. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  extract  an 
estimate  of  the  foree  of  all  Christian  powers,  writ- 
ten about  1454,  from  Sanuto*s  Lives  of  the  Doges 
of  Venice,  p.  063.  Some  parts,  however,  appear 
very  questionable.  The  Kmg  of  France,  it  is  said, 
can  raise  30,000  men-at-arms ;  but  for  any  foreign 
enterprise,  only  15,000.  The  King  of  England  can 
do  the  same.  These  powers  are  exactly  equal ; 
otherwise  one  of  the  tw^would  be  destroyed.  The 
King  of  Scotland,  "  ch'^  signore  di  grandi  psssi  e 
pop^  con  grande  povertlLV  can  raise  10,000  men- 
at-arms  :  The  King  of  Norway  the  same :  The 
King  of  Spam  (Castile)  30,000 :  The  King  of  Por- 
tugal 6000 :  The  Duke  of  Savoy  8000 :  The  Duhe 
of  Milan  10,000.  The  repuUie  of  Venice  can  pay 
from  her  levenues  10,000 ;  That  of  Florence  4000 ; 
The  pope  6000.  The  emperor  and  empire  ciin 
raise  60,000:  The  B:ing  of  Hungary  80,000  (not 
men-at-arms,  certainly). 

The  King  of  France,  in  1414,  had  2,000,000  da> 
cats  of  revenue ;  but  now  only  half  The  King  of 
England  had  then  as  much;  now  only  700,000. 
The  King  of  Spain's  revenue  also  is  reduced  by 
the  wars  frofflj,000,000  to  800,000.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  hadd,000,000 ;  now 900,000.  The  Duke 
of  Milan  has  sunk  from  1,000,000  to  500,000;  Ven- 
ice from  1,100,000,  which  she  poneesed  in  1423, 
to  800,000 :  Florence  froiK^,000  to  200,000. 

These  statistical  calcullRons  are  chiefly  remark' 
able,  ss  they  manifest  that  comprehensive  spirit  of 
treating  all  the  powers  of  Europe  as  parts  of  a  com- 
mon system,  ?rhich  begsn  to  actuate  the  Italians 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  these  enlarged  views 
of  p<^icy  the  writings  of  ^neas  Syltius  afford  an 
eimnent  instance.  Besides  the  more  general  and 
insensible  causes,  the  increase  of  navintion  and 
revival  of  literature,  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
continual  danger  from  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  which  led  the  politicians'of  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope most  exposed  to  them  into  mors  extensive 
views  as  to  the  resources  axui  dispositions  of  Chiis- 


titt  alter  his  death  reeved  Ital3r  from  its 
immediate  terror  that  the  ambitious  re- 
public endeavoured  to  extend  its  terri- 
tories by  encroaching  on  the  house  of 
Este.  [A.  D.  1483.]  Nor  had  MUan 
shown  mnch  disposition  towards  ag- 
grandizement. Francesco  Sforza  had 
been  succeeded,  such  is  the  condition  of 
despotic  governments,  by  his  son  Galeaz- 
zo,  a  tyrant  moro  execrable  than  the 
worst  of  the  Visconti.  His  extreme  cru- 
elties, and  the  insolence  of  a  debauch- 
ery that  gloried  in  the  public  dishonour 
of  families,  excited  a  few  daring  spirits  to 
assassinate  him.  [A.  D.  1479.]  The  Mi- 
lanese profited  by  a  tyrannicide,  the  per- 
petrators of  which  they  had  not  courage 
or  gratitude  to  protect.  The  regency  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  infant 
duke,  Gian  Galeazzo,  deserved  the  praise 
of  wisdom  and  moderation.  [A.  D.  1480.] 
But  it  was  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by 
Ludovico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  Moor,  her 
husband's  brother;  who,  while  he  pro- 
claimed his  nephew's  majority,  and  affect- 
ed to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign,  hardly  dis- 
guised in  his  conduct  towards  foreign 
states  that  he  had  usurped  for  himself 
the  sole  direction  of  government. 

Tlie  annals  of  one  of  the  few  surviving 
republics,  that  of  Genoa,  present  J^g^^„  ^ 
to  us,  during  the  fifteenth  ft  well  Genoa  ta 
as  the  preceding  century,  an  un-  thai«g«, 
ceasing  series  of  revolutions,  the  shortest 
enumeration  of  which  would  occupy  sev- 
eral pages.  Tom  by  the  factions  of 
Adomi  and  Fregosi,  equal  and  eternal  ri- 
vals, to  whom  the  old  patrician  families 
of  Doria  and  Fieschi  were  content  to  be- 
come secondary,  sometimes  sinking  from 
weariness  of  civil  tumult  into  the  grasp 
of  Milan  or  France,  and  again,  from  im- 
patience of  foreign  subjection,  starting 
t>ack  from  servitiSe  to  anarohy,  the  Ge- 
noa of  those  ages  exhibits  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  C8£n  and  regular  aristocracy 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  The  latest 
revolution  within  the  compass  of  this 
work  was  in  1488,  when  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan became  sovereign,  an  Adomo  holding 
the  ofiice  of  doge  as  his  lieutenant. 

Florence,  the  most  illustrious  and  for- 
tunate of  Italian  republics,  was  and  of  Flo- 
now  rapidly  descending  from  "»<*• 
her  rtmk  among  free  commonwealths, 
though  surrounded  with  more  than  usual 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  must 
take  up  the  story  of  that  city  from  the 
revolution  of  1382,  which  restored  the 
ancient  Guelf  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the 
Albizi,  to  the  ascendency  of  which  a 
popular  insurrection  had  stripped  them. 
Fifty  years  elapsed  during  which  this 
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party  retained  the  gbvenulDent  in  its  own 
nands  with  few  attempts  at  disturbance. 
Their  principal  adversaries  had  been  ex- 
iled, according  to  the  invariable  and  per- 
haps necessary  custom  of  a  republic; 
the  populace  and  inferior  artisans  were 
dispirited  by  their  ill  success.  Compared 
with  the  leaders  of  other  factions,  Maso 
degP  Albizi  and  Nicola  di  Uzzano,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  his 
party,  were  attached  to  a  constitutional 
liberty.  Yet  so  difficult  is  it  for  any 
government,  which  does  not  rest  on  a 
broad  basis  of  public  consent,  to  avoid 
injustice,  that  they  twice  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  violate  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion. In  1S93,  after  a  partial  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  vanquished  faction,  they 
assembled  a  parliament,  and  established 
what  was  tecnnicaUy  called  at  Florence 
a  Balia.*  This  was  a  temporary  delega- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  a  number,  gener- 
ally a  considerable  number,  of  citizens, 
who,  durinff  the  period  of  their  dictator- 
ship, named  the  magistrates,  instead  of 
drawing  them  by  lot,  and  banished  sus- 
pected mdividuals.  A  precedent  so  dan- 
gerous was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  freedom  or  their  country.  Be- 
sides this  temporary  balia,  the  regular 
scrutinies  periodicaiily  made  in  order  to 
replenish  the  ba^s,  out  of  which  the 
names  of  all  magistrates  were  drwan  by 
lot,  according  to  the  constitution  estab-, 
lished  in  1398,  were  so  managed  as  to  ex- 
clude an  persons  disaifected  to  the  domi- 
nant faction.  But,  for  stfll  greater  secu- 
rity, a  council  of  two  hundred  was  form- 
ed, in  1411,  out  of  those  alone  who  had 
enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  offices  with- 
in the  last  thirty  yeara,  the  period  of  the 
aristocratical  ascendency,  through  which 
every  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  two  legislative 
councils.!  These  precautions  indicate  a 
government  conscious  of  public  enmity ; 
and  if  the  Albizi  had  contmued  to  sway 
the  repuUic  of  Florence,  their  jealousy 
of  the  people  would  have  suggested  stiU 
more  innovations,  tiU  the  constitution 
bad  acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well  as 
substance,  an  absolutely  aristocratical 
character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  se- 
yeri^^  their  avowed  adversaries,  the  ru- 
ling party  had  leit  one  family,  whose 
BiMoruw  prudence  gave  no  reasonable 
*Miei.  excuse  for  persecuting  them; 
and  whose  popularity,  as  well  as  wealth, 
rendered  the  experimem  hazardous.  The 
V edici  were  among  the  most  considera- 
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ble  of  the  new,  or  plebeian  nobility. 
From  the  firat  yean  of  the  fourteefith 
century,  their  name  not  very  unfre- 
quently  occura  in  the  domestic  and  mili^ 
tary  annals  of  Florence.*  Salvestro  de* 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  implicated 
in  the  democratical  revoluticm  that  lasted 
from  1378  to  1389,  escaped  proscription 
on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though 
some  of  his  family  were  afterward  ban- 
ished. Throughout  the  long  depression 
of  the  popular  faction,  the  house  of  Med^ 
ici  was  always  regarded  as  their  conso- 
lation and  their  hope.  That  house  was 
now  represented  by  Giovanni,t  whose 
immense  wealth,  honourably  acouired  by 
commercial  dealings,  which  had  already 
rendered  the  name  celebrated  in  Europe, 
was  expended  with  liberality  and  mag* 
nificence.  Of  a  mild  temper,  and  avene 
to  cabals,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  party,  and  contented 
himself  with  repressing  some  fresh  en* 
croacbments  on  the  popular  part  of  the 
constitution,  which  the  Albizi  were  dis- 
posed to  make.|  They,  in  their  tura, 
freely  admitted  him  to  that  share  in  pub^ 
lie  councils  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  his  eminence  and  virtues;  a  proof 
thtft  the  spirit  of  their  administration 
was  not  illiberally  exclusive.  But  on  the 
death  of  Giovanni,  his  son  Cosmo  de^ 
Medici,  inheriting  his  father's  riches  and 
estimation,  with  more  talents  and  more 
ambition,  thoujg^ht  it  time  to  avail  himself 
of  the  popularity  belonging  to  his  name. 
By  extensive  connexions  with  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  especiaUy  with 
Sforza,  he  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
fint  citizen  of  Florence.  The  oligarchy 
were  more  than  ever  vttpopular.  Their 
administration,  since  1383,  had  indeed 
been  in  general  eminently  successf^d; 
the  accpsition  of  Pisa,  and  of  other  Tus* 
can  cities,  had  aggrandized  the  repablic, 
while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships 
had  begun  to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and 
sometimes  to  contend  with  the  Genoese.) 

*  The  M sdici  are  ennmented  by  ViOani  among 
theoUefrofthe  Black  hotton  in  1304, 1.  riU., «. 
71.  One  of  that  fiunilirwaa  beheaded  bf  order  of 
the  Doke  of  Atbena  in  1343, 1.  zii,  e.  9L  It  ia  aui* 
gnlar  that  Mr.  Roaooe  afaoiiM  teler  tkelr  1am,  «p» 
peaiauce  in  hiatory,  aa  he  aeeniB  to  do,  to  the  aiage 
0f8eeiperi,iBl351. 

t  Oioraoni  waa  not  nearly  related  to  Salveatro 
de*llediei  TMrftmiiieaaieaaidMrhinietnil. 
toaUontanariL— Ammirato^p.908.  NevarUteleaa^ 
hie  being  drawn  gonfalonier,  in  1«1,  crwrtad  a  great 
in  the  dt^r,  and  prepared  the  way  to  the 


eobeeqoent  refohition.^Ibid.    MaduaToUi,  1.  if. 
t  MacUsveUi,  latorie  Fiorant.,  1.  iv. 
i  The  norantinae  aent  their  lint  inerehant  ahip 
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Bat  an  anprosperotts  war  with  Lucca  di- 
jninished  a  reputation  which  was  never 
sustained  by  public  affection.  Cosmo 
and  his  friends  aggravated  the  errors  of 
the  government,  which,  having  lost  its 
wise  and  temperate  leader,  Nicola  di 
Uzzano,  had  fallen  into  the  rasher  hands 
of  Rinaldo  degP  Albizi.  He  incurred  the 
blame  of  being  the  first  aggressor  in  a 
struggle  which  had  become  inevitable. 
[A.  D.  1433.]  Cosmo  was  arrested  by 
command  of  a  gonfalonier  devoted  to 
the  Albizi,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment. But  the  oligarchy  had  done  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  city  was  full  of 
his  friends  ;  the  honours  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  exile  attested  the  sentiments 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  was  recalled  in 
triumph  to  Florence,  and  the  Albizi  were 
completely  overthrown. 

It  is  vain  to  expect,  that  a  victorious 
faction  will  scruple  to  retaliate  upon  its 
enemies  a  still  greater  measure  of  injus- 
tice than  it  experienced  at  their  hands. 
The  vanquished  have  no  rights  in  the 
eyes  of  a  conqueror.  The  sword  of  re- 
turning exiles,  flushed  by  victory,  and  in- 
censed by  suffering,  falls  successively 
upon  their  enemies,  upon  those  whom 
they  suspect  of  being  enemies,  upon 
those  who  may  hereafter  become  such. 
The  Albizi  had  in  general  respected  the 
legal  forms  of  their  free  repubhc,  which 
good  citizens,  and  perhaps  themselves, 
might  hope  one  day  to  see  more  effect- 
ive. The  Medici  made  all  their  govern- 
ment conducive  to  hereditary  monarchy. 
A  multitude  of  noble  citizens  were  driv- 
en from  their  country ;  some  were  even 
put  to  death.  A  baiia  was  appointed  for 
ten  years,  to  exclude  all  the  Albizi  from 
magistracy,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  secu- 
rity to  the  ruling  faction,  to  supersede 
the  legitimate  institutions  of  the  republic. 
After  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
dictatorial  power  was  renewed  on  pre- 
tence of  fresh  danger,  and  this  was  re- 
seated six  times  in  twenty-one  years.* 
In  1455  the  constitutional  mode  of  draw- 


the  repablic  bf  tea;  and  in  embtasj denwtched 
with  pieaants  to  concihate  the  sultan  of  Babjlon, 
that  is,  of  Orand  Cairo.— Amraiiato,  p.  907.  Fk>- 
nooe  had  never  before  been  eo  wealthy.  The 
circulating  monej  was  reckoned  (perhaps  extrava- 
gantly)  at  4,000,000  florins.  The  manoiacturee  of 
silk  and  cloth  of  gold  had  neter  flourished  so  much. 
Architecture  reviTed  under  Brunelleschi ;  litera- 
ture under  Leonard  Aratin  and  Filelfo,  p.  977. 
There  is  some  truth  in  H.  Sismondi's  remark, 
that  the  Medici  have  derived  part  of  their  glory 
from  their  predecessors  in  goremment,  whom 
they  subreited,  and  whom  they  have  rendered  ob- 
scure. But  the  Hikneae  war,  breaking  out  in 
1488  traded  a  good  deal  to  empovensh  the  city. 


ing  magistrates  was  permitted  to  reTiTe« 
against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading 
party.  They  had  good  reason  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  a  liberty  which  was  incompatible 
with  their  usurpation.  The  gonfalonierSi 
drawn  at  random  from  amonff  respectar 
ble  citizens,  began  to  act  with  an  inde- 
pendence to  which  the  new  oligarchy 
was  little  accustomed.  Cosmo,  indeed, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  party,  per- 
ceiving that  some  who  had  acted  in  insub- 
ordination to  him  were  looking  forward 
to  the  opportunity  of  becoming  them- 
selves its  leaders,  was  not  unwilling  to 
throw  upon  them  the  unpopularity  attach- 
ed to  a  usurpation  by  which  he  had  main- 
tained his  influence.  Without  his  appa- 
rent participation,  though  not  against  his 
will,  the  free  constitution  was  again  sus- 
pended by  a  balia  appointed  for  the  nomin- 
ation of  magistrates ;  and  the  regular  draw- 
ing of  names  by  lot  was  never,  I  believe, 
restored.*  Cosmo  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1464.  His  son,  Piero  de*  Medici, 
though  not  deficient  either  in  virtues  or 
abihties,  seemed  too  infirm  in  health  for  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  At  least 
he  could  only  be  chosen  by  a  sort  of  he- 
reditary title,  which  the  party  above  men- 
tioned, some  from  patnotic,  more  from 
selfish  motives,  were  reluctant  to  admit. 
A  strong  opposition  was  raised  to  the 
family  pretensions  of  the  Medici.  Like 
all  Florentine  factions,  it  trusted  to  vio- 
lence ;  aYid  the  chance  of  arms  was  not 
in  its  favour.  There  is  Uttle  to  regret  in 
the  downfall  of  that  oligarchy,  which 
had  all  the  disregard  of  popular  rights, 
without  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Me- 
dici, f  From  uiis  revolution  in  1466,  when 
some  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
were  banished,  we  may  date  an  acknowl- 
edged supremacy  in  the  house  of  Medici« 
the  chief  of  which  nominated  the  reffular 
magistrates,  and  drew  to  himself  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  republic. 

The.  two  sons  of  Piero,  Lorenzo  and 
Julian,  especially  the   former, 


though  young  at  their  father's  MedicL 
death  [A.  D.  1469],  assumed,  by  the  re- 
quest of  their  friends,  the  reins  of  gov* 
emment  It  was  impossible  that,  among 
a  people  who  had  so  many  recollections 
to  attach  to  the  name  of  liberty,  among 
so  man^  citizens  whom  their  ancient 
constitution  invited  to  public  trust,  the 
control  of  a  single  family  should  excite 
no  dissatisfaction ;  and  perhaps  their  want 

*  Ammirato,  t.  ii.,  p.  82-67. 

t  Ammirato.  p.  93.  Ro8coe*s  Lorenxo  de*  Ke- 
dici,  cfa.  2.  MachiaTdli.  Sismondi.  The  two 
latter  are  perpetual  leferencea  in  this  part  of  hiito- 
ry*  jRvOfS  ao  ether  is  made. 
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of  any  post  tire  authority  heightened  the 
appearance  of  U8Uit>ation  in  their  influ- 
ence. Bnt,  if  the  people^s  wish  to  resign 
their  freedom  ffives  a  title  to  accept  the 
government  of  a  country^  the  Medici 
were  no  usarpers.  That  family  never 
lost  the  affections  of  the  populace.  The 
cry  of  Palle,  Palle  (their  armorial  distinc- 
tion), would  at  any  time  rouse  the  Flor- 
entines to  defend  the  chosen  patrons  of 
the  republic.  If  their  substantial  influ- 
ence could  before  be  questioned,  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi,  wherein  Julian  per- 
ished, excited  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sur- 
vivinff  brother  that  never  ceased  during 
his  life.  Nor  was  this  any  thing  unnatu- 
ral, or  any  severe  reproach  to  Florence. 
All  around,  in  Lombardy  and  Romagna, 
the  lamp  of  liberty  had  long  since  been 
extinguished  in  blood.  The  freedom  of 
Siena  and  Genoa  was  dearly  purchased 
by  revolutionary  proscriptions;  that  of 
Venice  wair  only  a  name.  The  republic 
which  had  preserved  longest,  and  with 
greatest  purity,  that  vestal  fire,  had  at 
least  no  relative  degradation  to  fear  in 
surrendering  herself  to  Lorenzo  de*  Me- 
dici. I  ne^  not  in  this  place  expatiate 
rn  what  the  name  instantly  suggests, 
patronage  of  science  and  art,  and  the 
constellation  of  scholars  and  poets,  of 
architects  and  painters,  whose  reflected 
beams  cast  their  radiance  around  his 
head.  His  political  reputation,  though 
far  less  durable,  was  in  his  own  age  as 
conspicuous  as  that  which  h6  acquired  in 
the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active  and 
sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the 
varying  combinations  of  Italian  policy, 
idways  with  credit,  and  generally  with 
success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  was 
upon  the  whole  aggrandized  during  his 
administration,  which  was  exposed  to 
some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous advenaries,  Sixtus  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled 
to  resist.  As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never 
can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  the 
meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  com- 
jiketed  that  subversion  of  the  Florentine 
republic  which  his  two  immediate  ances- 
tors had  so  well  prepared.  The  two 
councils,  her  regular  legislature,  he  su- 
perseded by  a  permanent  senate  of  sev- 
enty persons  ;*  while  the  gonfalonier  and 


prii 
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*  Ammiitto,  p.  145.  MachtAvel  nys,  I  viii,  that 
tbto  was  done  ristrmg^re  il  goterno,  e  che  le  de- 
Kberaxioni  importanti  si  riducessero  in  minors  nu- 
naro.  Mr.  Ro«;oe,  toI.  ii.,  p.  53.  is  puttied  how 
to  explain  this  decided  breach  of  the  people's  liffbta 
Iqrhis  hero.  But  though  it  rather  appears  mm 
Ammirato's  expressions  that  the  two  councils  were 
now  abolished,  yet  from  M.  Sisniondt,  t  xi.,  p.  18S, 
who  quotes  an  author  1  have  not  seen;  and  ' 
N3 


iors,  become  a  mockery  aiid  pageant  to 
eep  up  the  illusion  of  liberty,  were  taught 
that,  in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority 
without  the  sanction  of  their  prince,  a 
name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  in- 
curred the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  au- 
dacity.* Even  the  total  dilapidation  of  his 
commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  state ;  and  the  republic  dia* 
mcefhlly  screened  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Medici  by  her  o wn.  f  But,  compared  with 
the  statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  re* 

? roach  Lorenzo  with  no  heinous  crime, 
le  had  many  enemies ;  his  descendants 
had  many  more;  but  no  unequivocid 
charge  of  treachery  or  assassination  has 
been  substantiated  against  his  memory. 
By  tha  side  of  Galeazzo  or  Ludovico 
Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he 
shines  with  unspotted  lustre.  [A.  D* 
1493.]  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed 
by  his  c(mtemporaries,  that  his  premature 
death  has  frequently  been  considered  as 


Nardi,  p.  7»  I  should  in&r  that  they  still  formally 
subsisted. 

*  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had,  in  concert 
with  the  priors,  admonished  some  pablic  officers 
for  a  breach  at  duty.  Fu  giudicato  qnesto  atto 
roolio  superbo,  says  Ammirato,  che  senaa  partici* 
paiione  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  principe  del  gover- 
no,  fosse  seguito,  che  in  Pisa  in  qaei  tempo  si  ri- 
trorava,  p.  184.  The  gonfalonier  was  finea  for  ex* 
ecuting  nis  constitutional  functions.  This  was  a 
downright  confession  that  the  republic  was  at  an 
end ;  and  all  it  provokes  11.  Sismondi  to  say  is 
not  too  much,  t.  xi.,  p.  845. 

i  Since  the  Medici  took  on  themseltes  the  char- 
acter of  princes,  they  had  forgotten  how  to  be  mer- 
cfaanis.  But,  imprudently  -enough,  they  had  not 
discontinued  their  commerce,  which  was  of  course 
mismanaged  by  agents,  whom  they  did  not  overlook. 
The  consequence  was  the  complete  dilapidation 
of  their  vast  fortune.  The  public  revenuee  had 
been  for  some  years  applied  to  make  up  its  deft- 
ciendes.  But  from  the  messures  adopted  by  the 
republic,  if  we  may  still  use  that  name,  she  should 
appear  to  have  considered  herself,  rather  than  Lo- 
renso,  as  the  debtor.  The  interest  of  the  public 
debt  was  diminished  one  half.  Hukj  charitable  foun* 
dations  were  suppressed.  The  circulating  specie 
wss  taken  at  one  fifth  below  its  nominal  value  in 
payment  of  taxes,  vrfaile  the  government  continued 
to  issue  it  at  its  former  rate.  Thus  was  Lorenzo  re- 
imbursed a  part  of  his  loss  at  the  eipense  of  all  his 
feUow-citiieos.— Sismondi,  t.  li.,  p.  347.  It  is 
siiriitly  aUnded  to  by  Machiavel. 

The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for  the  sake 
of  political  iniluence  would  of  itself  hsve  absorbed 
all  their  profits.  Cosmo  is  said  b^  Ooieciardini  to 
have  spent  400,000  ducata  in  building  churches, 
monasteries,  and  other  public  works,  1.  i.,  p.  9L 
The  expenws  of  the  iamiW  between  1434  and  1471 
in  builoings.  charities,  and  taxes  alone,  amounted 
to  663.755  florins ;  equal  in  value,  according  to  Sis- 
mondi, to  32,000,000  fiisncs  ht  prMeilt.— Hist.  4es 
lUpobl.,  t  <.,p.  173.  The/  seem  to  have  advan« 
ced  moneya  impmdently,  through  their  agents,  to 
EdwsM  IT.,  who  was  not  the  best  of  debtors.— 
Comines,  M6m.  de  Charies  Y 111.,  I  vii.,  e.  6^ 
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the  cause  of  those  unhappy  reyoluUons 
that  speedily  eosued,  and  wnich  his  fore- 
sight wo^d,  it  was  imagined,  have  been 
nme  to  prevent ;  an  opinion  which,  wheth- 
er founded  in  probabiUty  or  otherwise, 
attests  the  common  sentiment  about  his 
cluiracter. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  jiot 
PntfliMioiMor  b&^^  changed  the  destinies  of 
FrtoM  apoa  Italy,  howeyer  premature  his 
Napifls.  death  jnay  appear,  if  we  con- 

sider the  ordinary  duration  of  human  ex- 
istence, it  must  be  admitted,  that  for  his 
own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  luU  measure  of  his 
time.  An  age  of  new  and  uncommon 
revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among 
the  earliest  of  which  the  temporary  down- 
fall of  his  family  was  to  be  reckoned. 
The  lon^-contested  succession  of  Naples 
was  agam  to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The 
ambition  of  strangers  was  once  more  to 
desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  had  reigned  for  thirty  years  after 
the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor  with 
success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of 
ill  faith  as  well  as  tyranny  towards  his 
subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso, 
whose  succession  seemed  now  near  at 
hand,  was  still  more  maiiced  b^  these 
vices  than  himself.*  Meanwhile,  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had 
legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old 
Regmer,  to  Regnier,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter;  whose  mar- 
riage into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had, 
however,  so  displeased  her  father,  that 
he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title,  along 
with  his  real  patrimonv,  the  countv  of 
Provence,  to  a  count  of  Maine ;  by  whose 
testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XL,  while  he 
took  possession  of  Provence,  gave  him- 
self no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition 
without  that  cool  sagacity  which  restnun- 
ed  it  in  general  frqm  impracticable  at- 
tempts, and  far  better  circumstanced  at 
home  than  Louis  had  ever  been,  was 
ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  upon  Naples,  or  even  for 
more  extensive  projects.  It  was  now 
two  centuries  since  the  kings  of  France 
had  aimed,  by  intervals,  at  conquests  in 
Italy.  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  succes- 
sors were  anxious  to  keep  up  a  connex- 
ion with  the  Guelf  party,  and  to  be  con- 

*  Comines,  who  ipetkt  aofficiently  ill  of  the 
H&er,  ■ami  up  the  son's  character  Teir  concisely: 
Nul  homme  n*a  esta  plus  cruel  que  lui,  ne  phis 
mauTati,  ne  plus  vicieux  et  plus  infect,  ne  plus 
flOQnMDd  qpe  hii,  1.  viL,  c  13. 


sidered  its  natural  heads,  as  the  GennaD 
emperors  were  of  the  Ghibelins.  The  long 
English  wars  changed  all  views  of  the 
jcourt  of  France  to  self-defence.  But,  in 
the  fifteenth  centuir,  its  plans  of  aggran* 
dizement  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  re- 
vive. Several  times,  as  I  have  mention^ 
ed,  the  republic  of  Genoa  put  itself  under 
the  dominion  of  France.  The  dukes  of 
Savoy,  possessing  most  part  of  Pied- 
mont, and  masters  of  the  mountain-pass** 
es,  were,  by  birth,  intermarriage,  and 
habitual  policy,  completely  dedicated  to 
the  French  interests.*  In  the  former  wars 
of  Ferdinand  against  the  house  of  AnjoUy 
Pope  Pius  II.,  a  very  enlightened  states- 
man,  foresaw  the  danger  of  Italy  from 
the  prevailing  influence  of  France,  and 
deiHrecated  the  introduction  of  her  ar- 
mies.! But  at  that  time  the  central  parts 
of  Lombaidy  were  held  by  a  man  ec^ually 
renowned  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician, 
Francesco  Sforza.  Conscious  that  a 
claim  upon  his  own  dominions  subsisted 
in  the  house  of  Orleans,  he  maintained  a 
strict  alliance  with  the  Aragonese  dynas- 
ty at  Na^^es,  as  having  a  common  interest 
against  France.  But  after  his  death  the 
connexion  between  Milan  and  Naples 
came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  sys- 
tem of  alliances,  Milan  and  Florence, 
sometimes  induding  Venice,  were  com* 
bined  af^ainst  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus  IV.« 
an  unpnncipled  and  restless  pontifT.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  who  had  usuiped  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  found,  as  that  younp[  man  ad- 
vanced to  maturity,  that  one  cnme  requir- 
ed to  be  completed  by  another.    To 


*  Deniiia,  Storia  dell*  Italia  Oocidentaie,  t  ii.. 
passim.  Louis  XL  treated  Saivor  as.  a  fief  of 
France;  interfering  in  all  its  afilairs,  and  even 
taking  on  himself  the  regency  after  the  death  of 
Philibert  I.,  under  pretence  of  preventinff  disor- 
ders, p.  185.  The  Msniiiis  of  Saluno,  who  pos- 
sessea  consideraUe  territoiias  in  the  sotth  of  Ked- 
mont,  hsd  done  homage  to  Fiance  ever  since  1353 
(p.  40),  thooffh  to  the  iniary  of  his  real  saperior, 
the  Dake  of  Savoy.  Tnis  nve  France  another 
pretext  for  interfbrenee  in  Italy,  p.  167. 

f  Coamo  de*  Medici,  in  a  coafnence  with  PhM 
II.  at  Fioranoe,  haTing  expressed  his  soipiiss 
that  the  pope  should  support  Ferdinand :  Pootiiex 
haud  ferendum  fiiisse  ait,  regem  a  se  constitntom, 
annis  ejici,  neque  id  Italic  hbertati  oondacere; 
Galioe,  ai  resnum  obtiBuissent,  Senas  haud  dubii 
•uhactwos ;  rlorsotboa  advenrua  lilia  nihil  acta- 
ros;  Borsium  Mutina  ducem  Gallia  galliorem 
▼ideri;  Fkminia  reguloa  ad  Francos  iocliBare; 
Oenuam  Francis  subease,  et  civitatem  Astensem^ 
si  ponUfex  Romanus  ali^oando  Francorum  amicus 
assumatur,  nihil  reliqui  in  ItaliA  remanere  ^uod 
Don  transeat  in  Gallorom  nomen ;  tuerise  Itaham, 
dum  Ferdinandam  tneretur.— Comaientar.  PU  Se* 
cundi,  L  iv.,  p.  96.  Bpondanus,  who  led  me  to  thia 
passsge,  is  fwj  angry ;  but  the  year  1484  prored 
nusu.tobeawaryr  ' 
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depose  and  nniider  Us  wud  wm  Ynom- 
eTer  a  icheine  that  pradence,  tbough  not 
conscience,  bade  him  hesitate  to  execute. 
He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
and  PierO  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  heir,  his 
decided  eneanea.  A  revohitioo  at  Milan 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  his  con- 
tinuing in  usurpation.  [A.  D.  1439.]  In 
these  circumstances,  Ludovico  Sforza 
excited  the  King  of  France  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Niq>le8.* 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  unable  to  put  forth  their 
natural  strength  through  internal  separa- 
tion or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so 
little  to  dread  for  their  independence, 
that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed 
to  regulatmg  the  domestic  balance  of 
power  among  themselves.  In  the  latter 
ps^  of  the  fiteenth  century,  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  Europe  would  b«?e  mani- 
fested the  necessity  of  reconciling  pet^ 
animosities,  and  sacrificinff  pett^  ambi* 
lion,  in  order  to  preserve  uie  nationality 
of  their  gorernments;  not  by  attempting 
to  melt  «ywn  Lombards  and  Neapolitans, 
principalities  and  republics,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  but  by  the  more  just  and  ra- 
tional scheme  or  a  common  federation. 
Hie  poltticiana  of  Italy  were  abundantly 
«ompeteiit,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear  un» 


derstandings  could  render  them,  to  per- 
ceiye  the  interests  of  their  country.  But 
it  is  the  will  of  Providence,  that  the  high- 
est and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters 
of  policy,  should  never  be  unconnected 
with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an 
immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  over- 
looked the  consideration  that  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  King  of  France 
claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  princifMil- 
ity  at  Milan,  which  he  was  compassing 
by  usurpation  and  murder.  But  neither 
Milan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  re- 
served to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of 
Italy.  A  louder  and  a  louder  strain  of 
wanike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark  and  wily 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximil- 
ian, are  preparing  to  hasten  into  the  lists ; 
the  schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming 
a  more  comprehensive  aspect;  and  the 
controversy  of  Neapolitan  succession 
is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  be*- 
tween  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria. 
But  here,  while  Italy  is  still  untouched, 
and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  uong  the  defiles  of  the 
Alpe,  we  close  the  flstory  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TH£  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA 


Kipgdom  of  the  Titifoths.— ConquMt  of  Spain  bj 
tlie  Moon.— Gradual  Revival  of  the  Spanish 
Nation.— Kinsdoma  of  Leon,  Araffon,  Navarre. 
and  Castile,  aocoeaetvelj  formed.— Chartered 
Towtm  of  Caatile.— Military  Ordeia^-Conqaeat 
of  Ferdiaand  III.  and  Jamea  of  Aiagoa<— Cauaea 
of  the  dday  in  expelling  the  Moora.—Hiatory  of 
Caatiie  condnned.— Character  of  the  government. 
-^eter  the  Croel.— Hoaae  of  Trastamare.— 
John  II.— Henry  IV.— Constitution  of  Caatiie.— 
National  AaaemMieaor  Cortea.— Their  conatitu- 
ent  parte.— Right  of  Taxation.— Legtalation.— 
Privy  Conncil  of  Gaatile.— Lareira  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Liberty. -4mp6rfeetiona  of  the  Coostito- 
tion.— Aragoa.- Ita  history  in  the  fourteenth  and 
lifteaprh  centuriea. — Diaputed  auoceaaien. — Con- 
etitotion  of  Aragon.— Free  amrit  of  ita  Ariatoe- 
lacy.— Piivilage  of  Union.— Poweia  of  the  Jua- 
tisa.^Legal  Securitiea.—IUtt8tjEationa.— Other 
Ckaiiatitational  Lawa.— Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
—Union  of  two  Crowna  by  the  Hartiage  of  Far- 
dinud  and  laabella. — Conquest  of  Gmnsda. 

Tarn  histoiy  of  Spain  daring  the  mid- 
dle ages  ought  to  commence  ^ith  the 

^  awooi«idiai,ki 


dynasty  of  the  Visigoths ;  a  na-  negdom  «r 
tionsmong  the  first  that  assault-  via^otkam 
ed  and  overthrew  the  Roman  ^^^^ 
Empire,  and  whose  establishment  prece- 
ded by  nearly  half  a  century  the  invaaioR 
of  Clovis.  Vanquished  by  that  conqlle^> 
or  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  Gothic 
monarchs  lost  their  extensire  dominions 
in  Gaul,  and  transferred  their  residence 
from  Toulouse  to  Toledo.  But  I  hxAA 
the  annals  of  barbsrians  so  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  that  I  will  not  detain  the 
resder  by  naming  one  sovereign  of  that 
obscure  race.  The  Merovingian  kinp  of 
France  were  perhaps  as  deeply  stamed 
by  atrocious  crimes,  but  theur  history, 
sfightly  as  I  have  noticed  it,  is  the  neces- 
saiy  foundation  of  that  of  Charlemagne* 
and  illustrates  the  feudal  system  and 
constitutional  antiquities  of  France.  If 
those  of  Castile  had  been  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  historical  student,  1  diould 
have  ti^en  the  same  pains  to  trace  their 
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original  in  the  Gothic  monarchy.  For 
that  is  at  least  as  much  the  primary 
source  of  the  old  Castilian  constitution, 
as  the  Anglo-3axon  polity  of  our  own. 
It  may,  however,  suffice  to  mention,  that 
it  differed  in  several  respects  from  that 
of  the  Franks  during  the  same  period. 
The  crown  was  less  hereditary,  or  at 
least  the  regular  8^cces8ioQ  was  more 
frequently  distprhedt  The  prelates  had  a 
still  more  commanding  influence  in  tem- 
poral government.  The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked, 
the  laws  more  miiform,  and  approaching 
nearly  to  the  imperial  code.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  perhaps  more  lim- 
ited by  an  aristocratical  council  than  in 
France,  but  it  never  yielded  to  the  dan- 
eeroiis  influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace. 
Civil  wars  aiM)  disputed  successions  were 
very  frequent  but  the  ii^tegrity  of  the 
kingdom  was  not  violated  by  the  custom 
of  partition. 

Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three 
Ckuqnett  centurios  in  the  possession  of  the 
by  die  Yisigoths,  feU  under  the  yoke  of 
Saracens.  ^  Saracens  in  719.  The  fer- 
vid and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youthful  period  of  Ma- 
hometanism,  might  sufllciently  account 
for  this  conquest ;  even  if  we  could  not 
assign  additional  causes, — the  factions 
which  divided  the  Goths,  the  resentment 
of  disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne, 
the  provocations  of  Count  Julian,  and  the 
temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  em- 
pire on  the  chances  of  a  single  battle. 
It  is  more  surprising,  that  a  remnant  of 
this  ancient  monarchy  should  not  only 
have  preserved  its  national  liberty  and 
name  in  the  northern  mountains,  but 
waged  for  some  centuries  a  snccessful, 
and  generally  an  offensive  warfare  against 
the  conquerors,  till  the  balan<ce  was  com- 
pletely turned  in  its  favpur,  and  the 
Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost 
as  obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
Arabian  monarohs  or  Cordova  found  in 
their  success  snd  imagined  security  a  pre- 
text for  indolence ;  even  in  the  cultivation 
of  science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  of  their  mosques 
and  palaces,  they  forgot  their  poor  but 
daring  enemies  m  the  Asturias;  while, 
aecording  to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the 
fruits  of  wisdom  or  bravery  in  one  gen- 
eration were  lost  in  the  follies  and  ef- 
feminacy of  the  next.  Their  kingdom 
.was  dismembered  by  successful  rebels, 
who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Hues- 
ea,  Saragosa,  and  others  less  eminent; 
and  these,  in  their  own  mutual  oontesu, 


not  only  relaxed  iheir  natural  enmily  to- 
wards the  Christian  princes,  but  some- 
times sought  their  ajliance.* 

The  last  attack,  which  seemed  to  en- 
dan^r  the  reviving  monarchy  of  Kia^dam 
Snam,  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the  ^  ^**n- 
illustrious  vizier  of  Haccham  II.,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the 
city  of  Leon,  and  even  the  shrine  of  Com- 
postella,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  For 
some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux, 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made 
upon  the  Saracens;  and  the  kingdom, 
originally  styled  of  Oviedo,  the  seat  of 
which  was  removed  to  Leon  in  914,  had 
extended  its  boundary  to  the  Duero,  and 
even  to  the  mountainous  chaiii  of  the 
Guadarrama.  The  province  of  old  Cas- 
tile, thus  denominated,  as  is  genenliy 
supposed,  from  the  castles  erected,  while 
it  remained  a  march  or  frontier  affaioM 
the  Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditsry 
counts,  elected  originally  by  the  provin- 
cial aristocracy,  and  virtually  independ- 
ent, it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of 
Leon,  though  commonly  serving  them  in 
war,  as  brethren  of  the  same  &ith  and 
nation.t 

While  the  kin^B  of  Leon  were  thus  occo* 
pied  m  recovenng  the  western  provinces, 
another  race  of  Christian  princes  grew  np 
silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrene- 
an  mountains.  Nothing  can  be  xhiidoaMor 
more  obscure  than  the  begin-  fivnmwaA 
nings  of  those  little  states,  ^'•«**' 
which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the 
country  of  Soprarbe.  They  might  per- 
haps be  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Moorish  conquests.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees  dwelt  an  aboriginal  people ;  the 
last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and  who  had  nev- 
er acquired  the  language,  of  Rome.  We 
know  little  of  these  intrepid  mountain- 
eers in  the  dark  period  which  elapsed 
under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties, 
till  we  find  them  cutting  off  the  rear- 
guard of  Charlemagne  in  Roncesvalles, 

^  Cudonne,  Hiat.  da  I'Aftktue  et  da  I'Espane. 

t  Aocoiding  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one  of  the 
aariiaat  Spamah  htatoriaiia,  thoagh  not  older  than 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  noblea 
of  Caatile,  m  the  reign  of  Frotla,  about  the  year 
924,  aibi  et  poateria  providertmt,  et  dnoa  militea  non 
de  potentioribua,  aed  de  pradentioribna  elegertint, 
qnod  et  nidioea  aUtuerant,  ut  diaaenaionea  patri» 
et  qnerehntiuDA  eauas  aoo  judicioaopiraotar, !.  t., 
c.  1.  Sereral  other  paaaagea  in  the  aame  writer 
prove  that  the  ooonta  of  Oaatile  were  nearly  inde- 
pendent of  Leon,  at  leaet  from  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand GonaaWo  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry. £<  quo  iate  auacepit  auv  patris  coiikitatnm, 
ceaaaverunt  regea  Aatuiianun  inaoieacere  in  Qaa- 
tellam,  et  a  flumine  Piaoricft  nihil  ampUua  nndict- 
ruht.  1.  ▼.,  c.  2.  Marina,  in  hia  Enaayo  Hiatorico 
Critioo,  iadiapoaed  toeontrovert  thia-fiMt 
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and  maintaining  at  least,  their  indepead' 
ence,  though  seldom,  like  the  kings  of 
Astuhas,  waging  offensive  war  against 
the  Saracens.  The  town  of  Jaca,  situa- 
ted among  long  narrow  vaUeys  that  in- 
tersect the  southern  ridges  of  the  Pyre- 
jiees,  was  the  capital  of  a  little  free  state, 
.which  afterward  expanded  into  the  mon- 
archy of  Aragon.*  A  territory  rather 
more  extensive  belonged  to  Navarre,  the 
kings  of  which  fix^d  t,bejj  seat  at  Pam- 
pelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided between  this  kingdom  and  that  of 
Leon.  The  connexion  of  Aragon  or  So- 
prarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate, 
and  they  were  often  united  under  a  single 
chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centu- 
Kii«draior  ry,  Sancho  the  Great,  king  of 
OMtii*  Navaire.and  Araggn,  was  ena- 
Ued  to  render  his  second  son,  Ferdinand, 
count,  or,  as  be  assumed  the  title.  King 
of  Castile.  This  efiectually  dismembe]^- 
ed  that  province  from  the  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  but  theJor  union  soon  became  more 
complete  than  ever,  thoogh  with  a  re- 
versed supremacy i  Bermuoo  IIL ,  king  pf 
Leon,  feU  in  a  battle  with  the  new  king 
of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister ; 
and  Ferdinand,  in  her  right  01:  in.  that  of 
conquest,  hiecame  master  of  the  united 
monarchy.  This  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Christian  states  enabled 
them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  ener- 
gy against  their  ancient  enemies,  who 
were  now  sensibly  weakened  bv  the  va- 
rious causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  the  Spaniards,  were  almost  air 
ways  st^rior  in  the  field;  the  towns, 


*  The  Fueroa,  or  written  laws  of  Jaca,  were 
perhaps  more  ancient  than  any  local  customatr  in 
Europe.  Alfonso  IK.  confirms  them  bf  name  01  the 
andeiit  osagss  of  Jaca.  They  prescribe  the  de- 
tof  tandsa    " 


I  and  moveables,  as  well  as  the  elec- 
tion of  municipal  magistrates.  The  following  law, . 
which  enjoins  the  rismg  in  arms  on  a  sadden  emer- 
gency, iuustrates,  with  a  sort  of  romantic  wildness, 
toe  manners  of  a  pastoral  but  watrlike  jieoole,  and 
Mminds  as  of  a  weli-kaowA  passage  inth^.Lady  of 
the  Lake.  Da  appellitis  ita  ^atniouw.  Com  horn- 
inas  de  villis,  t^I  qui  stant  in  montania  cum  suis 
^anatis  [gregibus],  audierint  appeUitum;  omnes 
capiant  arma,  et  dimissis  ganatis,  et  omnibus  aliis 
■Qfs  (azisndis  (negotiis]  seqoantur  appelhtmn.  fit 
■i  iUt  qui  fbermt  magis  femotit  invenerint  in  .viU& 
magis  proximA  appellito  [deest  aliquid?'}  ompes 
qui  nondum  fuerint  egress!  tunc  viltam  iilam;  quae 
tardius  secuta  est  appetlitum,  pecent  [solvant] 
imam  baccam  [vaccani] ;  et  unumuisque  nomo  eK 
illis  qui  tardms  secatus  est  appeiUtum,  4t  qaem 
aiagia  remoti  pnsoeaserint,  pecet  ties  soUdos,  quo- 
■modo  nobis  videbatur,  partiendos.  Tamen  in  Jac& 
et  in  aliis  villis,  sint  aliqui  nominati  et  certi,  quos 
elegerint  consules,  dm  remaneant  ad  villas  cnsto- 
dieodas  et  defendendas.*- Bianc»  Oorameotaiia  in 
Schotti  Uispaoia  Illustrata,  p.  595. 


which  they  hegan  by  p3Iaging»  they  grado- 
ally  possessed ;  their  valour  was  heigh^ 
ened  by  the  customs  of  chivaliy,  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Cid;  and, 
before  the  end  of  thii  age,  Alonso  VI.  re- 
covered the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  city  of  Toledo.  This  captnraor 
was  the  severest  blow  which  the  Toledo, 
Moors  had  endured^  and  an  unequivocal 
symptom  of  that  change  in  their  relative 
strength  which,  from  being  so  ffradua), 
was  the  more  irretrievable «  Calamities 
scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  kings  of  Aragon  (a 
title  belonging  originally  to  a  little  dis- 
trict upon  the  river  of  that  name)  had 
been  cooped  up  alifiost  in  thq  mountains 
W  the  small  Moorish  states  north  of  the 
Ebro,  especially  that  of  Huesca.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  thev 
began  to  attach  their  neighbours  with 
success;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after 
another,  till,  in  11  Id,  exposed  and  weak- 
ened by  the  reduction  of  all  these  places, 
the  city  of  Saragosa,  in  which  a  And  Bmr 
line  of  Mahometan  princes  had  S"^ 
flourished  for  several  ages,  became  the 
prize  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  the  capital  of  his 
kingdomr  The  southern  parts  of  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  suc- 
cessively reduced  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  while  all  new  Castile  and  Estre- 
madura  became  annexed  in  the  same 

Gradual  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the 
escendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 
Although  the  feudal  system  cannot 
be  said  to  have  obtained  in  the  n^^  ^^ '^. 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  cuog  iiw  ■ 
their  peculiar  situation  gave  the  JlJJi^ 
aristocracy  a  great  deal  of  the 
same  power  and  independence  which 
resulted  in  France  and  Germany  from 
that  institution.  The  territory  succes- 
sively recovered  from  the  Moors,  like 
waste  lands .  reclaimed,  could  have  no 
proprietor  .but  the  conc^uerors;  and  the 
prospect  of  such  acquisitions  was  a  con- 
stant incitement  to  the  nobility  of  Spain, 
espeoially  to  those  who  had  settled  them- 
selves on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In  their 
new,  conquestS)  th^y  built  towns  and 
invited  Christian  settlers,  the  Saracen 
inhabitants  being  commonly  expelled, 
or  voluntarily  retreating  to  the  safer 
provinces  of  the  south.  Thus  Burgos  was 
settled  by  a  count  ot  Castile  about  880 ;  an- 
other' fixed  his  seat  at.  Osma ;  a  third 
at  Sepulveda;  a  fourth  at  Salamanca. 
These  cities  were  not  free,  from  inces- 
sant peril  of  a  sudden  attack  till  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  L, 
and,  consequently,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing in  exercise  a  numerous  and  armed 
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populatioQ  gaye  a  character  of  personal 
fteedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior 
classes,  which  they  hardly  possessed  at 
80  early  a  period  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Villandge  seems  never  to  have  been 
establisned  in  the  Hispano-Gothic  king- 
doms Leon  and  Castile ;  though  I  confess 
it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that 
of  Aragon,  which  had  formed  its  institu- 
tions on  a  feudal  pattern.  Since  nothing 
makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions 
of  rank  so  much  as  participation  in  any 
common  calamity^  every  man  who  had 
escaped  the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty 
and  religion  in  the  mountains  of  Astun- 
as  was  Invested  with  a  personal  dignity, 
which  gave  him  value  m  his  own  eyes 
and  those  of  his  country.  It  is  probably 
this  sentiment,  transmitted  to  posterity, 
and  gradually  fixing  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  has  produced  the  elevation  of 
manner  remarked  by  travellers  in  the 
Castilian  peasant,  tfut  while  these  ac- 
quisitions of  the  nobihty  promoted  the 
grand  object  of  winning  back  the  penin- 
sula from  its  invaders,  they  by  no  means 
invigorated  the  government,  or  tended  to 
domestic  tranquillity. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing 
Cbartend  ^^®  public  defence  was  by  the 
towns  or  institution  of  chartered  towns 
tmmwauim.  ^^  commmiities.  These  were 
establish^  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
France  and  England,  and  were  in  some 
degree  of  a  peculiar  description.  Instead 
of  purchasing  their  immunities,  and  al- 
most their  personal  freedom,  at  the  hands 
of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castilian 
towns  were  invested  with  eivH  rights  and 
extensive  property  on  the  more  liberal 
poqdition  of  protecting  their  coimtij. 
The  eariiest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a 
community  is  in  1030,  when  Alfonso  V., 
in  the  cortes  at  Leon,  established  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  city  with  a  regular  cooe  of 
laws,  by  which  its  magistrates  should 
'be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion, 
Uanes,  and  other  towns,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  the  same  prince.  Sancho  the 
Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Nax- 
ara.  Sepnlveda  had  its  code  of  laws  in 
1076  from  Alfonso  YI.;  in  the  san^e  reign 
Logrono  and  Sahagun  acquired  their  priv- 
ileges, and  Salamanca  not  long  after- 
ward. The  fuero,  or  original  charter  of 
a  Spanish  community,  was  property  a 
compact,  by  which  the  kuig  or  lord 
granted  a  town  and  adjacent  district  to 
the  burgesses,  with  various  privileges, 
and  especially  that  of  choosing  magis- 
trates and  a  common  council,  who  were 
*  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  founder.    These  laws, 


civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though  essen- 
tially derived  fhnn  the  ancient  code  of 
the  Visigoths,  which  continued  to  be  the 
common  law  of  Castile  tiU  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  varied  from  each 
other  in  particular  usages,  which  had 
probably  |rown  up  and  been  established 
m  these  districts  Wore  their  legal  con- 
firmation. The  territory  held  by  char- 
tered towns  was  frequently  very  exten- 
sive, far  beyond  any  comparison  with 
corporations  in  our  own  country  or  in 
France ;  including  the  estates  of  private 
landholders,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  municipality,  as  well 
as  its  inalienable  demesnes,  adlotted  to 
the  maintenance  of  tiie  magistrates  and 
other  public  expenses.  In  every  town 
the  king  appointed  a  governor  to  receive 
the  usual  tributes,  and  watch  over  the 
police  and  the  fortified  jdaces  within  the 
district ;  but  the  administration  of  justice 
was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  their  elected  judges.  Even  ih» 
executive  power  of  the  royal  officer  was 
regarded  with  Jealousy,  he  was  fortrid- 
den  to  use  violence  towards  any  one 
without  legal  process  ;  and,  by  the  fuero 
of  Logrono,  if  lie  attempted  to  enter  for* 
cibly  into  a  private  house,  he  might  be 
killed  with  impunity.  These  democrat- 
ical  customs  were  altered  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Alfonso  XI.,  who 
vested  the  municipal  administration  in  a 
small  number  of  jurats  or  regidors.    A 

Sretext  for  this  was  found  in  some  disor* 
ers  to  which  popular  elections  had  led ; 
but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  most  have 
been  to  secure  a  greater  infiuence  fyr  the 
crown,  as  in  similar  innovations  of  some 
English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  liberal  conces- 
sions, the  incorporated  towns  were  bound 
to  certain  money  payments  and  to  mili- 
tary service.  This  was  absolutely  due 
fh>m  every  inhabitant,  without  dispensa- 
tion or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  in- 
firmity. The  royal  governor  and  the  ma- 
^trates,  as  in  the  simple  times  of  prim- 
itive Rome,  raised  awl  commanded  the 
militia ;  who,  in  a  service  always  shorty 
and  for  the  most  part  necessary,  pre- 
served that  deliffhttul  consciousness  of 
Areedom,  under  the  standard  of  their  fel- 
low-oitisens  and  chosen  leaders,  which 
no  mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  ^man 
of  a  certain  property  was  bound  to  serve 
on  horseback,  and  was  exempted  in  re- 
turn from  the  payment  of  taxes.  This 
produced  a  distinction  between  the  ealni^ 
leros^  or  noble  class,  and  the  pecherosj  or 
payers  of  tribute.  But  the  distinction 
ai^an  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
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•w^alHu  a«  JA  th«  Rooum  aqmtes,  aad  DOjt 
upon  hereditmry  ranli,  though  it  most 
likely,  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter. 
The  horses  of  these  cabsUeros  could  not 
\»  seised  for  debt ;  in  some  cases  they 
were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistra^^ ; 
and  their  honour  was  protected  by  laws 
which  rendered  it  highly  penal  to  insult 
or  molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of 
lieh  and  poor  in  courts  of  justice  were  as 
equal  as  m  England.* 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  anna  in 
HiiUny  Spain  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
trden.  another  remarkable  feature  in  the 
eonstituiion  of  that  oountry,  the  military 
orders.  These  had  already  been  tried 
with  signal  effect  in  Palestine ;  and  the 
similar  circumstances  of  Spain  easily  led 
to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy.  In  a 
yery  few  years  alter  the  first  institution 
of  the  Kniffhts  Templars,  they  were  en- 
dowed with  great  estates,  or  rather  dia- 
tricts,  won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition 
of  defending  their  own  and  the  national 
territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts 
of  Ajagoh  beyond  the  £bro,  the  conquest 
of  which  was  then  recent  and  insecure.f 
So  extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this 
order,  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  so  power- 
ful the  convection  that  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tendom rested  upon  their  valour,  that  Al- 
fonso the  First,  lun^  of  Aragon,  dving 
childless,  bequeathed  to  them  his  whole 
kingdom ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says 
Mariana,  to  surprise  future  times,  and  dis- 
please his  own.t  The  states  of  Aragon 
aimulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange 
testament ;  but  the  successor  of  Alfonso 
was  obliged  to  pacify  the-  ambitious 
knights  l^  immense  concessions  of  mo- 
ney and  territory ;  stipulating  even  not  to 
make  peace  with  the  Moors  against  their 
wiU.^  In  imitation  of  these  great  mili- 
tary orders,  common  to  all  Clmstendom, 
there  arose  tluree  Spanish  institutions  of 
a  similar  kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava, 
Santiago,  and  Alcantara.  The  first  of 
these  was  established  in  1158;  the  sec- 
ond and  most  famous  had  its  charter 
from  the  pope  in  U75,  though  it  seems 
to  have  existed  previously;   the  third 

*  I  am  indebtiBd  for  this  acconnt  of  mnnicipal 
40iiMia  CMtUe toa  book  onblished  at  Madrid  m 
lAOSft  munediataly  aftor  the  tevolntioii,  by  tba 
Doctor  Marina,  a  canoo  of  the  church  of  St  laidor, 
entitled.  Enaayo  Historico-Critico  sobre  la  antigua 
legislacion  y  principales  cuerpos  tegalee  de  loa  rey- 
MM  de  Lyon  y  Gaatilla,  eapecialment  sobre  el  oo- 
digode  D.  Alonso  el  Sabio,  oonoeido  eon  el  nombte 
de  be  Siete  Pallidas.  This  work  is  peibaps  not 
easily  to  be  procured  in  England :  but  an  article  in 
the  Edinbur^  Review,  No.  XLin.»  will  convey  a 
Boflfeient  notion  of  its  contents. 

i  Mariana,  Hist  Hispan.,  1. 1.,  e.  10. 

t  L.x.,€.  l«k  ^  L.z.,c.  It. 


branched  off  ftori»  that  of  Calatiava  at  a 
subsequent  time.*  These  were  military 
colleges,  having  their  walled  towna  in 
different  parts  of  Castile,  and  governed 
by  an  elective  grand  master,  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  state  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  any  of  the  nobility.  In  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  chiefs  of  these  incorpo* 
rated  kniffhts  were  often  very  prominent, 
'  The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile 
were  unwisely  divided  anew  by  pi,^  ^^^ 
Alfonso  VII.,  between  his  sons  pruonaad 
Sancho  and  Ferdinand,  and.this  ^"'*^' 
produced  not  only  a  separation,  but  a  re- 
vival of  the  ancient  jealousy,  with  fre- 
quent wars,  for  near  a  centuiy.  At 
length,  in  1238,  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of 
Castile,  reunited  for  ever  the  two  oranches 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He  employed 
their  joint  strength  asainst  the  Moors, 
whose  dominion,  though  it  still  embraced 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  waa 
sinking  by  internal  weakness,  and  had 
never  recovered  a  tremendous  defeat  at 
Banos  di  Toioso,  a  few  miles  from  Bay* 
len,  in  1210.t  Ferdinand,  bursting  into 
Andaluftia,  took  its  great  cami«  coo^imm  of 
tal,  the  cityofConE)va[A.  D.  Andniuaia. 
1236],  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultivation 
of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  than  by  the 
splendid  works  of  a  rich  and  munificent 
dynaaty.l  In  a  few  years  more,  SeviUe 
was  added  to  his  conquests,  and  the 
Moors  lost  their  favourite  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  And  Vaieoda. 
James  L  of  Aragon,  the  victories  of 
whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  surname 
of  Conqueror,  reduced  the  city  and  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  but  the  last  waa 


♦  L.  ri.,  c.  6, 13  ;  1.  xii.,  c.  3.    - 

t  A  letter  of  Alfonso  IX..  who  gained  thisTietevr* 
to~^Pop#  Ittnocent  UU  puts  the  loss  of  tbe  Moom 
at  180,000  mon*  The  Arabian  bistoriena,  thoafl^ 
without  specifying  nombers,  seem  to  confinn  thia 
immense  slaughter,  which  nevertheless  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  befne  the  invention  of  foilpow^ 
der,  or  indeed  aincew-«»Canknne,  t  il,  p.  9X7, 

t  If  we  can  rely  on  a  Moorish  eutfaior,  oaoted  bf 
Cardonne  ft.  i.,  p.  337),  the  city  of  Covdora  con- 
tained, I  know  not  exactly  in  what  centnry, 
200,000  houses,  000  moeqnes,  and  900  pnblie  bathe. 
There  were  12,000  tofwns  and  villageaoo  the  biiih» 
of  the  Goadahmivir.  The  minee  of  gold  and  tilvsr 
were  veiy  productive.  And  the  xefsnuea  ttf  the 
khalifsot  Cordova  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
130,000,000  of  French  money:  besides  larse  con- 
tributions that,  aooonhng  lo  tne  praetioe  of  orisn- 
tal  ffovemmenta,  wen  paid  in  the  frails  of  th« 
eaith.  Other  proofs  of  tae  eztieordinaij  opulence, 
and  spleodoor  of  this  mooaxchy  are  dispersed  in 
Caidonne's  work,  from  which  they  have  been 
chjelly  borrowed  by  later  writets.  The  si>lfliidid 
engiannfs  in  If uphy'e  Moorish  aatiqoitiea  «l 
Spain  iUustnte  this  aubject 
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annexed,  according  to  compact,  to  the 

crown  of  Castfle.  • 

It  coold  hardly  have  been  expected 


Bxpulaion  of 


about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 


the  Moon  teenth  century,  when  the  splen- 
long  dAtajTid.  did  conoueste  of  Ferdinand  and 
Jamed  had  plantea  the  Christian  banner 
on  the  three  principal  Moorish  cities,  that 
twof  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from 
their  yoke  should  be  completed.  Ambi- 
tion, religious  zeal,  national  enmity,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career 
which  now  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by 
finch  moderate  difficulties;  but  we  find, 
o^  the  contrary,  the  exertions  of  the 
Spaniards  begin  from  this  time  to  relax, 
and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  be- 
come more  slow.  One  of  the  causes, 
nndoubtedly,  that  produced  this  unex- 
pected protraction  of  the  contest,  was 
the  superior  meantf  of  resistance  which 
the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their 
population,  spread  originally  over  the 
whole  of  Spam,  was  now  condensed,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further  com- 
predsible,  in  a  single  province.  It  had 
been  mingled,  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Christians, 
their  subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps 
treated  with  much  injustice,  yet  naturally 
and  irremediably  their  enemies.  Toledo 
and  SaragDsa,  when  they  fell  under  a 
Christian  sovereign,  were  full  of  these 
inferior  Christians,  whose  long  inter- 
course with  their  masters  has  infused  the 
tones  an(!l  dialect  of  Arabia  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Castile.*  But  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Moors,  exasperated  by  de- 
feat, and  jealous  of  secret  disaffection, 
began  to  persecute  their  Christian  sub- 
jects, till  they  renounced  or  Hed  for  their 
religion;  so  that,  in  the  southern  prov- 
ijiees,  scarcely  any  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  left  at  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand's invasion.  An  equally  severe  pol- 
icy was  adopted  on  the  other  side.  The 
Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in  Sa- 
ragosa,  as  the  Christians  had  dwelt  be- 
fore, subjects,  not  slaves ;  but,  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Seville,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  new  settlers  invited  from 
every  part  of  Spain.  The  strong  fortified 
towns  of  Andalusia,  such  as  Gibraltar, 
Algeziras,  Tariffa,  maintained  also  a  more 
formidable  resistance  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced in  Castile;  they  cost  tedious 
sieges,  were  sometimes  recovered  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  always  liable  to  his  at- 
tacks. But  the  great  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Mahometans  was  found  in  the 

*■■    -■■'        >■"  .;  ■- - —  .. 

•  Mariaaft,  1.  xi.,  c.  1.    Gibbon,  e.  51. 


alliance  and  ready  aid  of  their  kindred 
beyond  the  Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear 
of  the  African  Moors  only  as  pirates,  we 
cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful  dy- 
nasties, the  wariike  chiefs,  the  vast  ar- 
mies, which  for  seven  or  eight  centuries 
illustrate  the  annals  of  that  people.  Their 
assistance  was  always  afiforded  to  the 
true  beUevers  in  Spain,  though  their  am* 
bition  was  generally  dreaded  by  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  their  valour.* 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Gra^ 
nada  were  most  indebted  to  the  indolence 
which  gradually  became  characteristic  of 
their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Murcia 
to  Castile,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  shut 
itself  out  from  the  possibRity  of  extend* 
ing  those  conquests  which  had  ennobled 
her  earlier  sovereigns ;  and  their  succes- 
sors, net  less  ambitious  and  enterprising, 
diverted  their  attention  towards  objects 
beyond   the  peninsula.    The  Castilian, 

{>atient  and  undesponding  in  bad  success/ 
OSes  his  energy  as  the  pressure  beeomea 
less  heavy,  and  puts  no  ordinary. evil  in 
comparison  with  the  exertions  by  which 
it  must  be  removed.  The  greater  part 
of  his  country  freed  by  his  arms,  he  was 
content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  a  single 
province,  rather  than  undergo  the  labour 
of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

[A.  D.  135d.]  If  a  similar  spirit  of 
insubordination  had  not  been  ^r^^^^^ 
found  compatible  in  earlier  ages 
with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Castilian 
monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  its  want  of 
splendid  successes  against  the  Moors  to 
the  continued  rebellions  which  disturbed 
that  government  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Ferdmand  III.  His 
son,  Alfonso  X.,  might  iustly  acquire  the 
surname  of  Wise  for  his  general  profi- 
ciency in  learning,  and  especially  in  as- 
tronomical science ;  if  these  attainments 
deserved  praise  in  a  king,  who  was  inca> 
pable  of  preserving  his  subjects  in  their 
duty.  As  a  legislator,  Alfonso,  by  his 
code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacrificed  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  his  crown  to  the 
usurpation  of  Rome  ;t  and  his  philosophy 
sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence, when  he  permitted  the  phantom 
of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany  to  ae-. 
dttce  his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years. 
For  the  sake  of  such  an  illusion  he  would 
even  have  withdraMOi  himself  from  Cas- 
tile, if  the  states  had  not  remonstrated 
against  an  expedition  that  would  proba- 
bly have  cost  him  the  kingdom.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  tuibulent  reign,  Al- 

*  Caidonne,  t.  ii.  and  iii.,  pSMim. 

t  Maxina,  Bamto  Histohco-Critko,  p.  M,  ftc. 
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•loitto  kad  lo  contend  againsi  Ub  sob. 
The  right  of  reprBsentetion  was  hitherto 
miknown  in  Castile,  which  had  borrowed 
little  from  the  cnatoms  of  feudal  nations. 
By  the  received  law  of  snccession,  the 
nearer  was  always  preferred  to  the  more 
remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Al- 
fonso X.  had  established  the  different 
maxim  of  representation  by  his  code  of 
the  8iete  Partidas,  the  authority  of 
which,  however,  was  not  universally  ao> 
knowledged.  The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son 
Ferdinand,  leaving  two  male  children. 
Bancho,  their  uncle,  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right 
of  succession-;  and  this,  chiefly  no  doubt 
through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  bv 
an  assembly  of  the  cortes,  and  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance, 
by  the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  Ferdinand,  generally  called 
the  infants  of  La  Cerda,  by  the  protection 
of  France,  to  whose  roval  family  they 
were  closely  aUied,and  of  Aragon,  always 
prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a 
rival  people,  continued  to  assert  their 
pretensions  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and,  though  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful, did  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles 
of  their  country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  lY.  and  his 
aTii  di*.  ^^^  immediate  successors.  Per- 
tarnaneet  diuand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XL,  pre- 
otcmiu*.  gent  a  series  of  unhappy  and 
dttbonourable  civil  dissensions  with  too 
stnebo  iv.  much  rapidity  to  be  remem- 

Jjw.  bered  or  even  understood.  Air 
r?']^"^  though  the  Castilian  nobility 
AiftnaD  XI.  had  no  pretence  to  the  original 

**'*•  independence  of  the  French 
peers,  or  to  the  hberties  of  feudal  tenure, 
they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  re- 
belling upon  any  provocation  from  their 
sovereign.  When  such  occurred,  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by  legal 
custom,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  by 
a  solemn  instrument,  which  exempted 
them  from  the  penalties  of  treason.*  A 
very  few  families  composed  an  oli^chy, 
(he  worst  and  most  ruinous  condition  of 
political  society,  alternately  the  favourites 
and  ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms 
against  him.  If  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves in  their  walled  towns,  and  by  the 
aid  of  their  faction,  these  Christian  pa- 
triots retired  to  Aragon  or  Granada,  and 
excited  a  hostile  power  against  their 
country  and  perhaps  their  religion.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  in  the  Castilian  his- 
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toiy  than  instancee  of  soeh  defeetion. 
Mariana  remarks  coolly  of  the  family  fk 
Castro,  that  they  were  much  in  the  habit 
of  revolting  to  the  Moors.*  This  house 
and  that  of  Lara  were  at  one  time  the 
great  rivals  for  power;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  former  seems  to 
have  declined,  and  the  sole  family  that 
came  in  competiticm  with  the  Laras  du- 
ring the  tempestuous  period  that  followed 
was  that  of  Haro,  wnich  possessed  the 
lordship  of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title. 
The  evils  of  a  weui  ffovemment  wove 
aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  -circum* 
stances  in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Al* 
fonso  XI.  ascended  the  throne;  both 
minora,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the 
intervid  too  short  to  give  ambitioua  spir* 
its  leisure  to  subside.  There  is,  indeed* 
some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Laras  sad  Haros  in  the  character  of  thfit 
sovereigns,  who  had  but  one  fovourita 
method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  iiqu* 
ry,  or  anticipating  a  suspected  treasooi 
Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope  Haro 
in  his  palace  at  Valladolid.  Alfonso  XL 
invites  to  court  the  infant  Bon  Juan,  his 
first  cousin,  and  commits  a  similar  vio- 
loice.  Such  crimes  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  other  countries,  but  they 
were  nowhere  so  usual  as  in  Spain, 
which  was  far  behind  France,  fingland« 
and  even  Germany,  in  civilization. 

[A.  D.  1360.]  But  whatever  violence 
and  arbitrary  spirit  might  be  im-  rMtriSi 
puted  to  Simcho  and  Alfonso,  <^r*^- 
was  forgotten  in  the  unexamptod  tyranny 
of  Peter  the  Cruel.  A  suspicion  is  fre« 
quently  intimated  by  Bfariana,  whidi 
seems  in  more  modem  times  to  bave 
gained  credit,  that  party  malevolence  has 
at  least  grossly  exaggerated  the  enormia 
ties  of  this  prince,  f    It  is  difficult,  how* 

*  AlTuvs  CaftriiM  MtriA  tUqnanto  uitet,  vfl 
morn  ent,  ranunciati.— Castm  fens  per  toe 
tempora  ad  Mauros  scpe  defecin^  viaa  eat,  L  lii^ 
c.  12.    See  also  chapters  17  and  19. 

f  There  is  in  general  room  enough  for  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  coaracters  of  men  who  lie  only 
known  to  us  through  their  enemies.  History  is 
fall  of  calumnies,  and  of  calumnies  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  But  I  really  see  no  ground  for  thinking 
charitably  of  Peter  the  Cruel.— Fcoissart,  part !., 
c.  230,  and  Matteo  Villani  (in  Script.  Kamai 
lUHc,  t  xiT.,  p.  43);  the  latter  of  whom  died  be- 
fore the  rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastamare,  speak 
of  him  much  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Spanish 
historians.  And  why  should  AyaJa  be  doubted» 
when  he  gives  a  long  list  uf  muroers  committed  in 
the  foce  of  day,  within  the  recollection  of  many 
persons  living  when  he  wrote?  There  ma^  be  a 
question  whether  Richard  III.  smothered  his  neph- 
ews in  the  tower :  but  nobody  can  dispute  that 
Henry  YIII.  cut  oir  Anna  Bullen*8  head. 

The  passage  from  Matteo  TiUani  afiore  men- 
tioned IS  as  follows  :^ComiaBi6  aspraments  a  se 
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•ver,  to  baliere  that  a  &Hmber  of  atro- 
cious aets,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
and  generally  notorious  enough  in  their 
circumstances,  have  been  ascribed  to  any 
innocent  man.  The  history  of  his  reign, 
chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted,  from  the 
pen  of  an  inveterate  enemy.  Lope  de 
AyalS)  charges  him  with  the  murder  of 
ills  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  his 
Urothers  and  sisters,  with  Eie^or  Gus- 
Bian  their  naother,  many  Castiiian  noUes, 
and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty;  be- 
sides continual  outrages  of  licentious- 
ness, and  especially  a  pretended  mar- 
riage with  a  noble  lady  of  the  Castrian 
fiunOy.  At  length  a  rebellion  was  head- 
ed by  his  illegitimate  broUier,  Henry, 
count  of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aragon  and  Portugal.  This,  however, 
would  probably  have  failed  of  dethroning 
Feter,  a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly 
not  destitute  of  many  faithful  supporters, 
if  Henry  had  not  invoked  the  more  pow- 
erful suceonr  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and 
England,  had  lost  the  occupation  of  war, 
and  retained  only  that  of  plunder.  Wi^ 
mercenaries  so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain 
for  Peter  to  contend;  but,  abandoning 
Spain  for  a  moment,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  more  powerful  weapon  from  the 
same  armory.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
then  resident  atBourdeaux,  was  induced, 
by  the  piomtse  of  Biscay,  to  enter  Spain 
as  th^  ally  of  CastUe  [A.  D.  1367] ;  and 
at  the  ffreaft  battle  of  Navarette  he  coi>- 
tinaed  lord  of  the  ascendant  over  those 
who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled  by 
his  prowess.  Du  Guesclin  was  made 
prisoner j  Henry  fled  to  Aragouf  and  Peter 
remounted  the  throne.  But  a  second 
ravolution  was  at  hand :  the  Black  Prince, 
whom  he  had  ungratefully  offended,  with- 
drew into  Guienne ;-  and  he  lost  his  king- 
dom and  life  in  a  second  short  contest 
with  his  brother. 
A  more  fortunate  period  began  with 
,  ^  the  accession  of  Henry.  His 
own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed 
by  any  rebellion;  and  though 
his  successors,  John  I.  and 
Henry  HI.,  were  not  altogether 
so  unmolested,  especia^y  the 
latter,  who  ascended  the  throne 
tai  his  minority ;  yet  the  troubles  of  their 
time  were  slight  in  comparison  with  those 
formerly  excited  by  the  houses  of  Lara 

br  ubbidire,  percb^  temendo  de'  •uoi  baroni,  troTo 
modo  di  far  infamhre  I'uno  raltro,  e  prendeodo  ca- 

rne,  gli  comincid  ad  uccidere  con  le  woe  mam. 
in  brieve  tempo  ne  fece  morire  25,  e  tre  auoi 
irateUi  fece  morire,  die. 
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and  Haro,  both  of  which  were  now  hap» 
pily  extinct.  Thouffh  Henr^  H.'s  iUe^t- 
imacy  left  him  no  tiue  but  popular  choice, 
his  queen  was  sole  representative  of  the 
Cerdas,  the  oflspring,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  of  Sancho  IV. 's  elder  broth* 
er,  and  by  the  extinction  of  the  younger 
branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the  rojra) 
line.  Some  years  afterward,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  HL  with  Catharine, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  of  Con* 
stance,  an  illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the 
Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as  they  were, 
became  merged  in  the  crown. 

[A.  D.  1406.}  No  kingdom  could  be 
worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders  of 
a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did 
the  circumstance  so  frequently  recur. 
John  IL  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at 
his  aooession ;  and,  but  for  the  djainter* 
estedness  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the  no- 
bility would  have  been  inclined  to  avert 
the  danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon 
the  throne.  In  this  instance,  however, 
Castile  suffered  less  from  faction  during 
the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in  hi* 
maturity.  The  queen  dowager,  at  first 
jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  so^ly  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon, 
administered  the  government  with  credit* 
Fifty  years  had  elapsed  at  her  death,  in 
1418,  since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Trastamare,  who  had  entitled  themselves 
to  public  affection  by  conforining  them- 
selves more  strictly  than  their  predeces- 
sors to  the  constitutional  laws  of  Castfle, 
which  were  never  so  well  estabiished  as 
during  this  period.  In  external  affairs 
their  reigns  were  not  what  is  considered 
as  glorious.  [A.  D.  1385.]  They  were 
generally  at  peace  with  Aragon  and  Gra* 
nada,  but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the 
annals  of  John  I.,  whose  cause  was  a^ 
unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful. 
This  comparatively  golden  period  ceases 
at  the  minority  of  John  IL  His  reigu 
was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  oonspiracies 
and  civil  wars,  headed  by  his  cousins, 
John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of  Aragon, 
who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in 
Castile  by  the  testament  of  their  father 
Ferdinand.  Their  brother,  the  King  of 
Aragon,  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of 
his  arms.  John  himself,  the  elder  of  these 
two  princes,  by  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a 
double  relation  to  Castile,  as  a  neighbour- 
ing sovereign,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
native  oligarchy.  These  con-  f^tm^mi 
spiracies  were  all  ostensibly  di-  ftu  «r  ai-  . 
reeled  against  the  favourite  of  JJ!i** 
John  II.,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who 
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retaiaed  for  five-and-thirtv  years  air  abso- 
lute control  over  his  feeble  master.  The 
adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
})owerful  minister  every  criminal  inten- 
tion and  all  public  mischiefs.  He  was 
certainly  not  more  scrupulous  than  the 
generaUty  of  statesmen,  and  appears  to 
have  been  rapacious  in  accumulating 
wesdth.  But  tnere  was  an  energy  and 
courage  about  Alvaro  de  Luna  which  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  cowardly  syco^ 
phants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favour  of 
weak  princes;  and  Castile  probably  would 
not  have  been  happier  under  the  admin- 
istration of  his  enemies.  His  fate  is 
among  the  memorable  lessons  of  history. 
After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the 
sake  of  this  favourite,  sometimes  a  fugi- 
tive, sometimes  a  prisoner,  his  son  head- 
ing rebellions  against  him,  John  U.  sud- 
denly yielded  to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace, 
and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike  towards 
the  man  he  had  so  long  beloved.  No 
substantial  charge  appears  to  have  been 
brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  except 
that  general  malversation  which  it  was 
too  late  for  the  king  to  object  to  him. 
The  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  af- 
fection was,  most  probably,  the  insupport- 
able restraint  which  the  weak  are  apt  to 
find  in  that  spell  of  a  commanding  un- 
derstanding which  they  dare  not  break ; 
the  torment  of  living  subject  to  the  as- 
cendant of  an  inferior,  which  has  produ- 
ced so  many  examples  of  fickleness  in 
sovereigns.  That  of  John  IL  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was 
brought  to  a  summary  trial  and  behead- 
ed ;  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He 
met  his  death  with  the  intrepidity  of 
Strafford,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
borne  some  resemblance  in  character. 

John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  min- 
HMry  IV  ^®^'»  dying  in  1454,  after  a  reign 
'  that  may  be  considered  as  inglo- 
rious, compared  with  any  except  that  of 
his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not  re- 
spected, the  son  fell  completely  into  con- 
tempt He  had  been  governed  by  Pa- 
checo,  marquis  of  Villena,  as  implicitly  as 
John  by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This  influence 
lasted  for  some  time  afterwafd.  But  the 
king  inclining  to  transfer  his  confidence 
to  the  queen,  Joanna  of  Portugal,  and  to 
one  Bertrand  de  Gueva,  upon  whom  com- 
mon fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a. 
powerful  confederacy  of  disaffected  no- 
bles was  formed  against  the  royal  author- 
ity. In  what  degree  Henry  IV. 's  gov- 
ernment had  been  improvident  or  oppres- 
sive towards  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  de* 
termine.  The  chim  of  that  rebellion, 
Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Admi- 


ral of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  iactioBi 
and  the  Man^ois  of  Villena,  so  lately  the 
king's  favounte,  were  undoubtedly  actu»* 
ted  only  by  selfish  ambition  and  revenge« 
[A.  D.  1466.]  They  deposed  Henry  in  as 
assembly  of  their  faction  at  Avila,  with  a 
sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has 
often  been  described.  But  modem  his^ 
torians,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  judi- 
cial solemnity  m  this  proceeding,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  nation- 
al act ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  majority* 
of  the  Castilians  as  an  audacious  outrage 
upon  a  sovereign,  who,  with  many  de- 
fects, had  not  been  guilty  of  any  exces- 
sive tyranny.  The  confederates  set  im 
Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a  civu 
war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which 
they  had  the  support  of  Aragon.  The 
Queen  of  Castile  nad  at  this  time  borne  a 
daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Hennr 
IV.,  and  indeed  no  small  part  of  his  aa- 
herents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spu- 
rious. Accordingly,  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel  was  considered 
as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  She  mi^t 
have  aspired,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
confederates,  to  its  immediate  possession ; 
but,  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with 
her  brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  succession  was  absolutely  set- 
tled upon  her.  [A.  D.  1469.]  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  long  afterward  fol- 
lowed by  the  union  of  that  princess  with 
Ferdinand,  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon. . 
This  marriage  was  by  no  means  accept 
able  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oligarchy, 
who  had  preferred  a  connexion  with  Por- 
tugal. And  as  Henry  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he 
considered,  or  pretended  to  consider,  as 
his  daughter,  he  took  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  revoking  his  forced  disposition  of 
tne  crown,  and  restoring  the  direct  line 
of  succession  in  favour  of  the  Princess 
Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the 
right  was  to  be  decided  by  arms.  Joan- 
na had  on  her  side  the  common  presump- 
tions of  law,  the  testamentary  disposition 
of  the  late  king,  the  support  of  Alfonso, . 
ktnff  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, and  of  several  considerable  lead- 
ers among  the  nobility,  as  the  young* 
Marquis  of  Villena,  the  family  of  Mendo- 
za,  and  the  Archbishop  of  1\>ledo,  who, 
charging  Ferdinand  with  ingmtitude,  had 
quitted  a  party  which  he  had  above  aU 
men  contributed  to  strengthen.  For  Isa- 
bella were  the  genera^  belief  of  Joanna^ 
iUegitimaoy,  the  assistance  of  Aragon, 
the  adherence  of  a  Hmjerity  both  amow- 
I  the  nobles  and  people,  and*  more  thaa  aH/ 
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the  reputatioii  of  ability  which  both  she 
and  her  husband  had  deservedly  acquired. 
The  scale,  however,  was  pretty  equally 
balanced,  till  the  King  of  Portugal  having 
been  defeated  at  Toro,  in  1476,  Joanna's 
|>arty  discovered  their  inability  to  prose- 
ente  the  war  by  themselves,  and  succes- 
sively made  their  submission  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered 
Oocwtitq-  themselves  as  subject  to  a  legal 
Hon  of  -  and  limited  monarchy.  For  sev- 
JJJJJiian  ®"^  H^^  **i®  crown  was  electa 
oftbc  ive,  as  in  most  nations  of  Ger- 
«'^"'  man  origin,  within  the  limits  of 
one  Toy  al  ftimily^.  •  In  general,  of  course, 
the  public  choice  fell  upon  the  nearest 
heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing  usage 
to  elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father;  till,  about  the  eleventh  century, 
a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was 
clearly  established.  But  the  form  of 
recognising  the  heir-apparent's  title  in 
an  assemmy  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted 
until  our  own  time.f 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of 
National  Spain,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
«*'«"^  tical  affairs  were  decided  in  na- 
tional councils,  the  acts  of  many  of  which 
are  still  extant,  and  have  been  miblished 
in  ecclesiastical  collections.  To  these 
assemblies  the  dukes  and  other  provincial 
governors,  and  in  general  the  principal 
mdividuals  of  the  realm,  were  summoned 
sdong  with  spiritual  persons.  This  double 
aristocracy  of  church  and  state  continued 
to  form  the  great  council  of  advice  and 
consent  in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  king- 
doms of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates 
and  nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  nobility,  appear  to  have 
concurred  in  all  general  measures  of  le- 
gislation, as  we  infer  from  the  preamble 
of  their  statutes.  It  would  be  against 
analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to 
suppose  that  any  representation  of  the 
commons  had  been  formed  in  the  earlier 

*  DefuQcto  in  pace  principe,  primatea  totius  reg- 
nl  tin^  cum  aacerdotibua  aucceaaorem  regni  con- 
ciiio  comaiuni  canatitnant.—Ooncil.  Tnletan.  IV., 
c.  76,  apud  Marina,  Teorim  de  laa  Coitea,  t  H.,  p. 
2.  Thia  important  work,  by  tha  author  of  the  £n- 
nyo  Hiatorveo-Critico,  Quoted  above,  containa  an 
ample  digeat  of  the  parliamentary  law  of  Caatile, 
drawn  from  original,  and,  in  a  ereat  degrto,  on- 
pQbliahed  leoorda.  I  have  been  favoared  with  the 
oae  of  a  copy,  from  which  I  am  the  more  dispoeed 
to  make  extracta,  aa  the  book  ia  likely,  through  ita 
liberal  principlea,  to  become  almoat  aa  acaice  in 
Spain  aa  in  England,  tfarina'a  former  work  (the 
Enaayo  Hist.  Crit)  fbrmshea  a  aeriea  of 


niea  (c.  66)  to  the  elective  character  of  the 

ohy  trook  relayo  downwwdt  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
toij. 
t  Teoiia  de  Us  Corte^  I.  ii.,  p.  7. 


period  of  the -monarchy.  In  the  pream-> 
Die  of  laws  passed  in  1020,  and  at  several 
subsequent  times  during  that  and  the  en* 
suing  century,  we  find  only  the  bishops 
and  magnats  recited  as  pres'  Admiaaioo 
ent.  According  to  the  General  of<epctk» 
Chronicle  of  Spain,  deputies  ft«»««»^'«» 
from  the  Castilian  towns  formed  a  part 
of  cortes  in  1169 ;  a  date  not  to  be  reject- 
ed as  incompatible  with  their  absence  in 
1178.  However,  in  1188,  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned;  and  from  that  era 
were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of 
those  general  assemblies.*  It  has  been 
seen  already  that  the  corporate  towns, 
or  districts  of  Castile,  had  early  acquired 
considerable  importance;  arising  less 
from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the 
towns  of  other  kingdoms  were  indebted 
for  their  liberties,  than  from  their  utility 
in  keeping  up  a  military  organization 
among  the  people.  To  this  tney  prob- 
ably owe  their  eariy  reception  into  the 
cortes  as  integrant  portions  of  the  legis- 
lature, since  we  do  not  read  that  taxes 
were  frequently  demanded  till  the  extrav- 
agance of  later  kings,  and  their  aliena- 
tion of  the  domain,  compelled  them  to 
have  ^course  to  the  national  represent- 
atives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  cor- 
poration ought,  perhaps,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regu- 
lar writ  for  the  election  of  deputies  to 
cortes.f  But  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform 
practice  in  this  respect.  At  the  cortes 
of  Burgos,  in  1315,  we  find  one  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety-two  representatives  from 
more  than  ninety  towns;  at  those  of 
Madrid,  in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  were  sent  from  fifty  towns ;  and  the 
latter  list  contains  names  of  several  pla- 
ces which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.]: 
No  deputies  were  present  from  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Alcala  in 
1348,  where,  among  many  important  en- 
actments, the  code  of  the  Siete^  Partidas 
first  obtained  a  legislative  recognition.^ 


•  Enaayo  Hiat  Crit.,  p.  77.  Team  de  laa  Cor- 
tea,  1. 1.,  D.  66.  Marida  aeema  to  have  aomewhiai 
changed  nia  opinion  aince  the  publication  of  the 
former  work,  where  he  inclinea  to  asaert,  that  the 
commona  were  from  the  earlieat  timea  admitted 
into  the  lenalattire.  In  1168,  the  firat  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alfonao  iX.,  we  «od  poaitiTe  meotioii  of 
la  mnchedumbre  de  laa  cibdadea  ^  embiadoa  de 
cadacibdat 

t  Teoria  de  laa  Cortea,  p.  139. 
'  t  Idem,  p.  148.    Oeddea  givea  a  liat  of  one  him" 
died  and  twenty-aeven  deputiea  from  foity-eiriil 
towna  to  ihecoftea  atlladridin  1390.— MiMfldla' 
neooa  Tracta,  t<^  iii. 

^  Idem,  p.  154. 
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We  find,  in  short,  a  good  deal  more  irre^* 
udarity  than  during  tl)e  same  period  m 
England,  where  the  number  of  electing 
boroughs  varied  prettv  considerably  at 
every  i>ariiament.  Yet  the  cortes  of 
Castile  did  not  cease  to  be  a  numerous 
body  and  a  fair  representation  of  the  peo* 
pie  till  the  reiffn  of  John  11.  The  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had 
acted  in  all  points  with  the  advice  of  their 
cortes.  But  John  II.,  and  still  more  his 
son,  Henry  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their 
own  unpopularity,  did  not  venture  to  meet 
a  full  assembly  of  the  nation.  Their 
writs  were  directed  only  to  certain 
towns  -,  an  abuse  for  which  the  looseness 
of  preceding  usage  had  given  a  [Nretence.* 
It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it 
in  general  very  patiently.  Many  of  the 
corporate  towns,  empoverished  by  civil 
warfare  and  other  causes,  were  glad  to 
save  the  cost  of  defraying  their  deputies^ 
expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year  1480,  only 
seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilege  of 
representation.  A  vote  was  afterward 
added  for  Granada,  and  three  more  in 
later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  prov. 
iacee  of  Estremadora  and  Galicia.t  It 
might  have  been  easy,  perhaps,,  to  redress 
this  grievance,  while  the  exclusion  was 
yet  fresh  and  recent.  But  the  privileged 
towns,  with  a  mean  and  preposterous 
selfishness,  although  their  zeal  for  liberty 
was  at  its  height,  could  not  endure  the 
only  means  of  effectually  securing  it,  by  a 
restoration  of  elective  nranchises  to  their 
feUow-citizens.  The  cortes  of  1606  as- 
sert, with  one  of  those  bold  falsifications 
upon  which  a  popular  body  sometimes 
ventures,  that  "  it  is  established  by  some 
laws  and  by  immemorial  usage  that  eigh- 
teen cities  of  these  kingdoms  have  the 
right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and 
no  more ;"  remonstrating  against  the  at- 
tempts made  by  some  other  towns  to  ob- 


*  Sepades  (says  John  If.  in  1442),  que  en  el 
ayuntamiento  que  jo  fice  en  la  noble  irilia  de  Val- 

lanolid loe  procuradores  de  ciertas  cibdades 

A  Tillas  de  mis  reynOs  que  por  mi  mandado  iueron 
llamados.  This  language  is  repeated  as  to  subse- 
quent meetings,  p.  156. 

t  The  cities  which  retain  their  representation  in 
cortes,  if  the  present  tense  may  still  be  used  even 
for  these  ghosts  of  ancient  liberty  in  Spain,  are 
Buigos,  Toledo  (there  was  a  constant  dispute  for 
precedence  between  these  two),  Leon,  Uranada, 
Cordora,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Zamora,  Toro,  Soria,  Val- 
ladolid,  Salamanca,  Segovia,  Avila,  Madrid,  Oua- 
dalazaiB,  and  Cuenca.  The  representatives  of 
these  were  supposed  to  vote  not  only  for  their  im- 
mediate constituents,  but  fiw  other  adjacent  towns. 
Thus  Toro  voted  for  Palencia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Galida  before  they  obtained  separate  votes ;  Sala- 
muica  for  most  of  Estremadnra;  Ouadalazara 
fn  S^goenia  and  four  hundred  other  towns.— Teo- 
m  da  las  Cortex  p.  leo,  aea 


tain  the  same  privilege,  which  they  re^ 
quest  may  not  be  coneeded.  This  re- 
monstrance is  repeated  in  1513.* 

From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  who 
restrained  the  government  of  corporations 
ta  an  oligarchy  of  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  con- 
fined to  the  ruling  body,  the  bailiffs  or 
regidores,  whose  number  seldom  ex« 
ceeded  twenty-four,  and  whose  succea* 
sion  was  kept  up  by  close  election 
among  themselves.f  The  people,  there- 
fore, had  no  direct  share  in  the  choice  of 
representatives.  Experience  proved,  aa 
several  instances  in  these  pages  will 
show,  that  even  upon  this  narrow  basis 
the  deputies  of  Castile  were  not  deficient 
in  zeal  for  their  country  and  its  liberties. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  small 
body  of  electors  is  always  liable  to  cor- 
rupt influence  and  to  intimidation.  John 
II.  and  Henry  IV.  often  invaded  the  free- 
dom of  election ;  the  latter  even  named 
some  of  the  deputies-l  Several  energet- 
ic remonstrances  were  made  in  cortes 
against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws 
were  enacted,  and  other  precautions  de- 
vised, to  secure  the  due  return  of  depu- 
ties. In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  evil 
of  course  was  aggravated.  Charles  and 
Phihp  corrupted  the  members  by  bri- 
bery.^ Even  in  1673  the  cortes  are  bold 
enough  to  complain,  that  creatures  of 
government  were  sent  thither,  "  who  are 
always  held  for  suspected  by  the  other 
deputies,  and  cause  disagreement  among 
them."|t 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  ob- 
scurity about  the  constitution  ^  . 
of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  an4  ttmps- 
to  the  two  higher  estates,  the  raiMMUir 
spiritual  and  temporal  nobil-  *"«>"*• 
ity.  It  js  admitted,  that  down  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
especially  before  the-  introduction  of 
representatives  from  the  commons,  they 
were  summoned  in  considerable  num- 
bers. But  the  writer  to  whom  I  must 
almost  exclusively  refer  for  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Castile  contends,  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Sancho  IV.,  they  took 
much  less  share,  and  retained  much  less 
influence,  in  the  deliberations  of  cortes,^ 
There  is  a  remarkable  protest  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  1296  against  the 
acts  done  in  cortes,  because  neither  he 
nor  the  other  prelates  had  been  admitted 
to  their  discussions,  nor  given  any  con^ 
sent  to  their  resofaitions,  although  sneh 


•  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  p.  161. 
t  Idem,  p.  96. 197.  •  X  Idem,  p. 

^  Idem,  p.  213.  n  Idem,  p. 

Idem,  p.  67. 


i 
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consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the  laws 
enacted  therein.*  This  protestation  is 
at  least  a  testimony  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  aU 
the  early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as 
the  analogy  of  other  governments,  con- 
spires to  demonstnite.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  howcTer,  they 
were  more  and  more  excluded.  None 
of  the  prelates  were  sununoned  to  the 
cortes  of  1300  and  1301 ;  none  either  of 
the  prelates  or  nobles  to  those  of  1370 
and  1873,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all  the 
latter  cases,  indeed,  such  members  of 
both  orders  as  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  court  attended  the  cortes ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
language  of  the  statutes.!  Other  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 
Netertheless,  Che  more  usual  expression 
in  the  preaiq)ble  of  laws  reciting  those 
sammoned  to,  and  present  at,  the  cortes, 
though  subject  to  considerable  yariation, 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates 
were,  at  least  nominally  and  according  to 
legitimate  forms,  constituent  members 
of  tbb  national  assembly.  And  a  chron- 
icle mentions,  under  the  year  1406,  the 
nobility  and  clergy  as  deliberating  separ- 
ately, and  with  some  difference  of  judg- 
ment, from  the  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons-t    A  theory,  indeed,  which  should 


*  Protettamos  que  deade  aquf  Tenimos  non  fue- 
mo8  llamados  a  consejo,  nt  &  loa  tretados  sobre 
1m  fecboa  del  reYDQ,  ni  aobre  laa  otraa  coaaa  qae 
hf  Aieraii  traetadas  at  foetiaa,  et  aeimaladamenie 
aobxe  loa  fechoa  de  loe  concejoa  de  laa  hemianda- 
dea,  et  de  laa  peticionea  que  fiieron  fechaa  de  eu 
parte,  et  sobre  loa  otorgamentos  que  lea  ficieron,  et 
aobra  loa  previlegioa  qae  por  esta  nazon  lea  fueron 
otorgadoa ;  maa  aote  fuemoa  eode  tpartadoa  et  ea- 
tranaadoa  et  aecadoa  eKpraaamente  noa  et  loa  otroa 
periadoa  et  ricoa  bomea  et  loa  fijoadalgo ;  et  dod 
foe  h(  coaa  fecha  cod  nuestro  conaejo.  Otroal  pro- 
teatamoe  por  razon  de  aqoello  one  dice  en  loa  pre- 
Tilegioa  que  .lea  otoifaron,  que  raeren  loa  periadoa* 
Uunadoa,  et  one  eima  otoigadoa  de  conaentimieoto 
el  de  Toluntad  delloa,  que  hod  fuemoa  hi  preaeotea 
ni  Ilamadoa  nio  fu6  fecKo  con  nueatrayoluntad,  nin 
conaenliemoa,  nin  conaentimoa  en  elloa,  dec,  p.  72. 

t  Tboria  de  las  Oortea,  p.  74. 

t  T.  ii.,  p.834.  Manna  ia infliwuflBd bjr »  prem- 
dioe  in  fa/toar  of  the  aborttre  Spaniah  eonatitutum 
of  1812,  which  excluded  the  temporal  and  apirit- 
ual  ariaCocracy  from  a  place  in  the  legialatun,  to 
imagine  a  aimilar  form  of  government  in  ancient 
times.  Bnt  hta  own  work^  niraiahea  abundant  res- 
sons,  if  I  sm  not  miataksn,  to  modify  thia  opinion 
rtrf  eassBtially.  ▲  few  oat  of  many  ioatancea  may 
be  adduced  from  the  enacting  worda  of  atatutea, 
which  we  eona^ier  in  England  aa  good  erideoces 
to  estaMiah  a  conslitation^  theory.  Sepades  qne 
y#  bab4  nio  aeoeido  e  mio  ooriiaew  eon  aioa  her- 
manns  e  loaaitobiapos,  e  loa  opiaboa,  e  con  loa  ri- 
coa homea  de  Caatella,  e  de  Leon,  e  con  homea 
buenoa  de  laa  Tillas  de  Caatella,  e  de  Leon,  que 
fosNii.  conmifo  en  Valladolit,  aobre  mochaa  coaaa, 
Slc  (Alfonso  X.  in  125a)  Handamoa  enTiar  11a- 
aaar  por  cartas  del  ni  e  onestias  a  lot  inftntet  e 


exclude  the  great  territorial  aristocracy 
from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose 
the  disfnity  and  legislative  rights  of  that 
body  to  unfavoura^e  inferences.  Bnt  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  lung  exercised  very 
freely  a  prerogative  of  calling  or  omitting 
persons  of  both  the  higher  orders  at  his 
discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while 
the  same  objections  of  inconvenience 
applied  perha[>8  to  the  ricos  hombres,  but 
far  more  fbroibly  to  the  lower  nobility, 
the  hijosdalgo  or  caballeros.  Castile 
never  adopted  the  inslituUon  of  deputies 
from  this  order,  as  in  the  States  General 
of  France  and  some  other  countries; 
much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed 
representation,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  admirable  peculiarities  in  our  own 
constitution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  spiritual,  and  even  temporal  peers^ 
were  summoned  by  our  kings  with  much 
irregularity ;  and  the  disordered  state  of 
Castile  through  almost  every  reign  was 
likely  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
any  fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other 
pomts. 

The  primary  toad  most  essential  cfaaiw 
acteristic  of  a  linuted  monarchy  lighter 
is,  that  money  can  only  be  levied  tuition. 
upon  the  people  through  the  consent  of 
their  representatives.  This  principle  was 
thoroughly  established  in  Castile ;  and  the 
statutes  which  enforce  it,  the  remon* 
strances  which  protest  against  its  viola- 
tion, bear  a  lively  analogy  to  correspond* 

periadoa  e  ricoe  homea  e  infanzonea  e  caballeros  e 
nomea  buenoa  de  laa  cibdadea  e  de  laa  villas  de 
loa  reynoa  de  Caatilia  et  de  Toledo  e  de  Leon  e  de 
laa  Eatraniadnraa,  e  de  Gallicia  e  de  laa  Aaturiaa  e 
del  Andalnaia.  (Writ  of,  aununona  to  cortea  of 
Burgoe  in  1315.)  Con  acuerdo  de  loa  periadoa  e  de 
los  ricoa  homea  e  procuradorea  de  laa  cibdadea  h 
villas  h  logarea  de  loa  nueatroa  reynoa.  (Ordinan- ' 
ces  of  Toro  in  1371 ).  EaUndo  hi  con  61  el  infanie 
Don  Ferrando,  dec,  e  otroa  periadoa  e  condea  e  iv 
coa  homea  e  otroa  del  cooaeio  del  aenor  rei,  e 
otroa  caballeroa  e  eacuderoa,  e  loa  procuradorea  de 
laa  cibdadea  e  villas  e  logares  de  sua  reynos.  (Cortes 
of  1391.)  Los  tree  estadoa  que  de  ben  venir  a  laa 
cortea  e  ayuntamientoa  segnnt  ae  debe  facer  ^  es  de 
buena  costombre  antigua  (Cortea  of  1803.)  This 
last  paaaage  ia  apparently  conclusive  to  prove,  that 
three  eatataa,  the  auperior  clergy,  the  nobility,  «nd 
the  commons,  were  essential  members  of  the  L^ 
sislature  in  Caatile,  aa  they  were  in  France  and 
England :  and  one  ia  astonished  to  read  in  Marina 
that  no  ialtaroo  a  ninguna  de  laa  £Dimalidades  da 
derecho  los  monarcaa  quo  no  tuvieron  por  oporta* 
no  llamar  k  cortea  para  aemejantea  actoa  ni  ai  clero 
ni  k  la  nobleza  ni  a  laa  peraonaa  aingularea  de  ono 
V  otro  eatado,  t  L.  p.  69.  That  great  citizen,  Jovel- 
lanoa,  appeara  to  nave  had  mnch  wiaer  notiona  of 
the  ancient  government  of  hia  country,  aa  well  aa 
of  the  aort  of  reformation  which  ahe  wanted,  as 
we  may  infer  from  paaaagea  in  bis  Hemoria  k  sus 
compatriotaa,  Corona,  1811,  qoolsd  by  Marina  for 
the  piirpoae  of  censare. 
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bag  ciretoBsUaces  m  the  history  of  our 
constitution.  The  lands  of  the  nobility 
■nd  clei^  were,  I  believe,  always  ex- 
empted from  direct  taxation ;  an  immu- 
nity which  perhaps  rendered  the  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  those  estates  in 
the  cortes  less  regular.  The  corporate 
districts  or  cohcejos,  which,  as  I  haveob- 
senred  already,  differed  from  the  commu- 
nities of  France  and  England  by  possess- 
ing a  lar^e  extent  of  territory,  subordinate 
to  the  pnncipal  town,  were  bound  by  their 
charter  to  a  stipuhOed  annual  payment, 
the  price  of  their  franchises,  called  mo- 
neda  forera.*  Beyond  this  sum  nothing 
could  be  demanded  without  the  consent 
of  the  cortes.  Alfonso  V III.,  in  1 177,  ap- 
plied for  a  subsidy  towards  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of  money 
do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  very 
usual  before  the  prodigal  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.  That  prince  and  his  immSiate  succes- 
sors were  not  much  inclined  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  subjects ;  but  they  en- 
countered a  steady  and  insuperable  re- 
sistance. Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  prom- 
ises to  raise  no  money  beyond  his  legal 
and  customary  daes.  A  .more  expUcit 
law  was  enacted  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1338, 
who  bound  himself  not  to  exact  from  his 
people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax, 
either  partial  or  general,  not  hitherto  es- 
tablished by  law,  without  the  previous 
grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the 
cortes.f  This  abolition  of  illegal  impo- 
sitions was  several  times  confirmed  by 
the  same  piince.  The  cortes,  in  1393, 
having  made  a  grant  to  Henr^  III.,  an- 
nexed this  condition,  that  "  since  they 
had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present 
necessities,  and  even  to  lay  up  a  part  for 
a  future  exigency,  he  should  swear  be- 
fore one  of  the  archbishops  not  to  tal&e  or 
demand  any  money,  service,  or  loan,  or 
any  thing  else  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
nor  of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on 
any  pretence  of  necessity,  until  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom  s]K>uld  first  be  duly 
summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage.  And  if  any 
such  letters  requiring  money  have  been 
written,  tiiat  they  shall  be  cieyed,  and  not 

*  Marina,  Ecsayo  Hist.  Crit,  cap.  156.  Teoria 
de  las  Cortos,  t  ii.,  p.  387.  This  is  szpressed 
m  one  of  tbsir  fueros,  or  charters :  Liberi  et 
iogeoui  semper  maneatis,  reddendo  mihi  et  sue- 
ceasoribus  meis  in  unoqaoque  anno  in  die  Pente- 
costes  de  unaqnaque  domo  12  denarios ;  et,  nisi 
cum  booA  ▼oluntate  vestrA  feceritis,  nuUum  alium 


TviuiuDiaciaus. 

t  De  los  coo  echar  nin  mandar  pagar  pecho  de- 
safoiado  mnguno,  especial  nin  general,  en  toda  mi 
tierra,  sin  ser  Uamados  primeramente  a  cortes,  h 
otoigado  par  todoe  los  ptocuradoxes  que  hi  ve- 
iiienn.,|i.38a 
O 


C4fmplied  wUh,*^*  His  son,  John  II.,  hav« 
ing  violated  this  constitutional  privilege 
on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity, 
the  cortes,  in  1420,  presented  a  long  re- 
monstrance, couched  in  very  respectful, 
but  equally  firm  language,  wherem  they 
assert,  "  the  good  custom  founded  in  rea« 
son  and  in  justice,  that  the  cities  and 
towns  of  your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  com* 
pelled  to  pay  taxes,  or  requisitions,  or  oth- 
er new  tnbute,  unless  your  highness  order 
it  by  advice  and  with  the  grant  of  ^e 
said  cities  and  towns,  and  of  their  depu- 
ties for  them.''  And  they  express  their 
apprehension  lest  this  right  should  be  in- 
fringed, because,  as  they  say,  "  there  re- 
mains no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which 
can  be  profitable  to  subjects  if  this  be 
shaken."!  The  king  gave  them  as  full 
satisfaction  as  they  desired,  that  his  en- 
croachment should  not  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses,  during 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  pro-  . 
duced  another  declaration  in  equally  ex- 
plicit language ;  forming  part  of  the  sen- 
tence awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom 
the  differences  between  the  king  and  his 
people  had  been  referred  at  Medina  del 
Campo  in  1465.|  The  Catholic  kings,  as 
they  are  eminently  called,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  never  violated  this  part  of  the 
constitution ;  nor  did  even  Charles  I.,  al- 
though sometimes  refused  money  by  the 
cortes,  attempt  to  exact  it  without  their 
consent.^!  In  the  Recopilacion,  or  code 
of  Castilian  law,  published  by  Philip  II., 

*  Obedecidas  e  non  cumplidas.  This  expression 
occurs  frequently  in  provisions  made  against  illegal 
acts  of  the  crown ;  and  is  (Characteristic  of  the  sin- 

Slar  rsspect  with  which,  the  Spaniards  alwajs 
3ught  it  right  to  treat  their  sovereign,  while  they 
were  resisting  the  abuses  of  hirauthority. 

t  La  buena  costumbre  ft  possession  randada  en 
razon  4  en  justicia  que  las  cibdades  e  villas  de 
vuestros  reinos  tenian  de  no  ser  mandado  coger 
monedas  h  pedidos  nin  otro  tributo  nuevo  alguno 
en  los  vuestros  reinos  sin  que  la  vnestra  sefloria  lo 
iaga  e  ordenede  conaejo  e  con  otorgamiento  de  las 
cibdades  ft  villas  de  los  vuestros  reinos  ft  de  sus 
procuradores  en  an  nombre  *  *  •  *  >  no  queda 
otro  previlegio  ni  Ubertad  de  que  los  subditos  pue- 
dan  gozar  ni  aprovechar  quebrantado  el  sobre 
dicho,  t.  iii.,  p.  30. 

f.  Declaramos  ft  ordenamos,  que  el  dicho  seiior 
rei  nin  los  otros  reyes  que  despues  del  fueren  non 
echan  nin  reparian  nin  pidan  pedidos  nin  monedas 
en  sus  reynos,  salvo  por  gran  necessidad,  ft  seyendb 
primero  accordado  con  los  perlados  ft  grandes  de 
sus  reynos,  e  con  los  otros  que  a  la  sazon  residieren 
en  su  consejo,  e  seyendo  para  ello  Uamados  los 
procuradores  de  las  cibdades  e  villas  de  susreynoe, 
que  para  las  tales  cosas  se  suelen  ft  acostumbran 
llamar  ft  seyendo  per  los  dichos  procuradores  otor- 
gado  el  dicno  pedimento  ft  monedas,  t.  ii.,  p.  391. 

^  Marina  has  published  two  letters  from  Charles 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  in  1542  and  1548,  requesting 
them  to  instruct  their  deputies  to  consent  to  a  fur- 
thsr  grant  of  money,  wbic^  thfl]rhad  refused  to  do 
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we  read  a  poeitive  declaration  asainst  ar- 
bitrarf  imposition  of  taxes,  which  re- 
mained unaltered  on  the  face  of  the  stat- 
ute-book till  the  present  age.*  The  law 
was  indeed  frequently  broken  by  Philip 
n. ;  but  the  cortes,  who  retained  through- 
out the  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of 
steadiness  and  courage  truly  admirable, 
when  we  consider  their  political  weak- 
ness, did  not  cease  to  remonstrate  with 
that  suspicious  tyrant,  and  recorded  their 
unavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  '*  s<)  ancient  and  Just,  and  which  so 
lonff  time  has  been  used  and  ob8enred.''t 
The  free  assent  of  the  people  by  their 
coatidor  representatives  to  grants  of 
cortMOTvr  money  was  by  no  means  a 
opendiuin.  j^ete  matter  of  form.  It  was 
connected  with  other  essential  rights,  in- 
dispensable to  its  effectual  exercise; 
those  of  examining  public  accounts  and 
checking  the  expenditure.  The  cortes, 
in  the  best  times  at  least,  were  careful  to 
grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on 
their  constituents  had  been  properly  em- 
ioyed.t  They  refused  a  subsidy  in  1390, 
>cause  they  had  already  given  so  much, 
and  "  not  knowing  how  so  ereat  a  sum 
had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great 
dishonour  and  mischief  to  promise  any 
more.**  In  1406  they  stood  out  a  Ions 
time,  and  at  length  gave  only  half  of 
what  was  demanded.^  Charles  I.  at- 
tempted to  obtain  money,  in  1627,  Arom 
the  nobility  as  weU  as  commons.  But 
the  former  protested,  that  "  their  obliga- 
tion was  to  follow  the  king  in  war, 
wherefore  to  contribute  money  was  to- 


withoot  leave  of  their  constitoenti.— Teorim  de  laa 
Coiies,  t.  iii.,  p.  180. 187. 

•  Idem,  t  ii.,  p.  393. 

t  £o  1m  cortes  deano  de  70  y  en  las  de  76  pedi- 
moa  a  T.  m.  faese  servide  de  no  poner  naeroe  im- 
puestoa,  rentaa,  pechoa,  ni  derechoa  ni  otroa  tribn- 
toa  particulares  ni  ^nerales  sin  |unta  del  reyno  en 
coitea,  como  esti  dispuerto  por  lei  del  aenor  rei  Don 
Alonao  j  se  signified  a  ▼.  m.  el  dafio  crande  que 
con  las  nuevas  rentaa  habia  reacibido  el  reino,  an- 
plicsndo  a  v.  m.  fueae  aerrido  de  inandarle  alhriar  j 
deacarnr,  j  que  en  lo  de  adelante  ae  lea  hicieaae 
merceo  de  guardar  las  dichaa  leyea  railea  j  qne  no 
ae  imposiesaen  nnevaa  rentaa  sin  su  aaietenda ; 
puea  podria  ▼.  m.  estar  satiafecho  de  aue  el  reino 
airre  en  laa  coaaa  neceasariaa  con  tooa  lealtad  y 
hasta  ahora  no  ae  ha  proveido  lo  susodicho;  y  a 
reino  por  la  oUi^cion  <iue  tiene  a  pedir  a  ▼.  m. 
guarde  la  dicha  lei,  y  one  no  aolamente  nan  ceaaado 
laa  neceaaidadea  de  loa  anbditoa  y  naturalea  de 
T.  m.  pero  antes  erecen  de  cada  dia :  vneWe  a  sn* 
plicar  a  V.  m.  sea  aervido  concederle  lo  soaodicho, 
y  gue  laa  nuevaa  rentes,  pechoa  y  derechoa  ae 

Siiten,  y  que  de  aquf  adelante  se  guarde  la  dicha 
i  del  aenor  ni  don  Aionso,  como  tan  antigua  y 
jnata  y  que  tanto  tiempo  ae  us6  y  guard6,  p.  3d5. 
tliia  petition  was  in  1579. 
t  Harina,tli.,p.404,406.        ^  Ibid.,  p.  409. 


tally  against  their  privilege,  and  for  that 
reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  his 
majesty's  request."*  The  commons  also 
refused  upon  this  occasion.  In  1638,  on 
a  similar  proposition,  the  superior  and 
lower  nobility  (los  grandes  y  caballeros) 
"begged  with  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  mat- 
ter."t 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes 
were  assessed  and  collected  by  respect- 
able individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the 
several  towns  and  villaffes.^  This  repar- 
Htion^  as  the  French  csll  it,  of  direct  tax- 
es, is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  impo- 
sed by  means  of  a  gross  assessment  <m  » 
district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the 
royal  counciL  It  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that  to  wnich  the 
tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the 
cortes  of  Segovia,  m  1407,  granted  a  sub- 
8id;jr  for  the  war  against  Granada,  on  con- 
dition "  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on 
any  other  service  except  this  war  ;^  which 
they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinand, 
both  regenta  in  John  II.'s  minori^,  to 
confinn  by  oath.  Part,  however,  of  the 
money  remained  unexpended ;  Ferdinand 
wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  of 
procuring  the  crown  of  Araaon ;  but  the 

?[ueen  first  obtained  not  only  a  release 
rom  her  oath  by  the  pope,  but  the  con* 
sent  of  the  cortes.  The^p^  continued  to 
insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  in- 
effectuculy,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.^ 
The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond 
the  line  of  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate 
against  profuse  ei^nditure  even  in  his 
own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X., 
in  1358,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  sge, 
that  they  thought  it  fitting  that  the  kmg 
and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedis  a  day,  and  no 
more ;  and  that  the  king  should  order  his 
attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did.  I  They  remonstrated  more  for- 
cibly against  the  prodigality  of  John  II. 
Even  in  1569,  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
daunted Castilian  spirit  to  Philip  II.; 
"  Sir,  the  expenses  of  your  royal  estab- 
lishment and  household  are  much  increas- 
ed ;  and  we  conceive  it  would  much  re- 
dound to  the  good  of  these  knigdoms, 
that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  to 


*  Pero  que  contribuir  a  la  guerra  con  ciertaa 
ovunaa  era  totalmente  opneato  k  ana  previlegioa.  h 
aai  que  no  podrian  acOBodaiae  &  lo  que  a.  m.  de 
aeaba.p.4U. 


eaoa,  p.  «it. 
t  Marina,  tu.,  p.  411. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  412. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  398. 
If  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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be  lowered,  botb  as  a  relief  to  voar  wants, 
and  that  all  the  ^eat  men  and  other  sub- 
jects of  your  majesty  may  take  example 
therefrom,  to  restrain  the  great  disorder 
fldod  excess  they  commit  in  3iat  respect."* 

The  forms  of  a  Oastilian  cortes  were 
iteiMor  analogous  to  those  of  an  English 
ite  caviM jpiu-iijunent  in  the  foorteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  summoned  by  a  writ 
almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression 
with  that  in  use  among  us.f  The  session 
was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  chan- 
cellor or  other  chief  officer  of  the  court. 
The  deputies  were  inyited  to  consider 
certain  special  business,  and  commonly 
to  grant  money4  After  the  principal  af- 
fairs were  despatched,  they  confened  to- 
|[ether,  and  having  examined  the  instruc- 
tions of  tiieir  respective  constituents, 
drew  up  a  schedule  of  petitions.  These 
were  duly  answered  one  by  one,  and  from 
the  petition  and  answer,  if  favourable, 
laws  were  afterward  drawn  up,  where  the 
matter  required  a  new  law,  or  pjromises 
of  redress  were  given,  if  the  petition  re- 
lated to  an  abuse  or  grievance.  In  the 
struggling  condition  of  Spanish  hberty 
under  Charles  I.,  the  crown  beffan  to  neg- 
lect answering  the  petitions  of  cortes,  or 
to  use  unsatisfactory  generalities  of  ex- 
pression. This  save  rise  to  many  remon- 
strances. The  deputies  insisted,  in  1533, 
on  having  answers  before  they  granted 
money.  They  repeated  the  same  conten- 
tion in  1985,  and  obtained  a  general  law, 
inserted  in  the  Recopilacion,  enacting 
that  the  king  should  answer  all  their  pe- 
titions before  he  dissolved  the  assembly.^ 
This,  however,  was  disregarded  as  before ; 
but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty, 
under  Philip  II.  eo  often  attracts  our  ad- 
miration, continued,  as  late  as  1680,  to 
appeal  to  the  written  statute,  and  lament 
its  violation.] 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
Ki^  or  constitution  of  Castile,  the  king 
ggj"*"  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects 
^•"**'*^  without  their  consent.  The  code 
of  the  Visigoths,  called  in  Spain  the  Fuero 
Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  pubuc  councils,  as 
were  also  the  laws  of  the  early  kings  of 
Leon,^  which  appears  by  the  reciting 

*  Senbor,  los  gutoc  de  Tuertro  real  estado  y 
BUM  ion  may  crescidot,  y  entendeinot  qae  can- 
ft  mncho  al  bien  de  estoa  xeinM  que  v.  m.  los 
lease  moderar  aaf  para  algun  remedio  de  sua 
.  jaidedea  como  para  me  de  ▼.  m.  tomen  egem- 
plo  totoa  Ice  grandea  y  caballeros  y  otroe  subditoe 
de  Y.  m.  en  la  nan  diMorden  y  ezceeaoa  qae  hacen 
CD  laa  coaaa  eGOradiciiaa.— Maona,  p.  437. 
t  Ibid.,  t  L,  p.  175  ;  t  iii.,  p.  103. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  S78.  ^  IbkL,p.301. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  2S8-30i. 

1 1bid,  t  u.,  k  SOB.    The  acta  of  the  ccitee 
02 


words  of  their  preambles.  This  consent 
was  originally  given  only  by  the  higher 
estates,  who  might  be  considered,  m  a 
large  sense,  as  representiug  the  nation, 
though  not  chosen  by  it ;  but  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  elect- 
ed deputies  of  the  commons  in  cortes. 
The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.,  in  1358,  those  of 
the  same  prince  in  1374,  and  many  oth« 
ers  in  subsequent  times,  are  declared  to 
be  made  with  the  consent  (con  acuerdo) 
of  the  several  orders  of  the  kingdom. 
More  commonly,  indeed,  the  preamble  of 
Castilian  statutes  only  recites  their  ad- 
vice (consejo) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  circumstance. 
The  laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  com- 

Siled  by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain  any 
irect  sanction  till  the  famous  cortes  of 
Alcala,  in  1348,  when  they  were  confirm*- 
ed  along  with  several  others,  forming  al- 
together the  basis  of  the  statute  law  of 
Spain.*  Whether  they  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived before  that  time,  has  been  a  mat« 
ter  controverted  among  Spanish  antiqua- 
lies ;  and  upon  the  question  of  their  legal 
validity  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation, 
depends  an  important  point  in  Castilian 
history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession 
between  Sancho  lY .  and  the  infants  of  La 
Cerda ;  the  former  claiming  under  the  an- 
cient customary  law,  the  latter  under  the 
new  dispositions  of  the  Siete  Partidas. 
If  the  kinff  could  not  legally  change  the 
established  laws  without  consent  of  his 
cortes,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  right 
of  representative  succession  did  not  ex- 
ist in  favour  of  his  grandchildren,  and 
Sancho  lY.  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
usurper* 

It  sppeaiB  upon  the  whole  to  have  been 
a  constitutional  principle,  that  laws  coidd 
neither  be  made  nor  annulled  except  in 
cortes.  In  1606,  this  is  claimed  by  the 
deputies  as  an  established  right,  f    John 


of  Leon  in  1020  mn  thus :  onmea  pontificea  et  sb« 
bates  et  optimatee  regm  Ifiapuiie  juaaa  ipaiua  m- 
ffia  talia  decretodecranmnaqua  firmiterteDeaotir 
futuria  temporiboa,  8o  thoae  of  Salamanca  in 
1178 :  Ego  lez  Fernandas  inter  cetera  qua  cum 

rcopia  et  abbatibus  re^i  noatri  et  quamplurimia 
religiosis,  cum  comitibas  terrsram  et  principU 
bus  et  rectoribus  provincianun,  toto  posse  tenenda 
•tatunnus  apud  Salamancam. 

*  Ensayo  Hist.  Grit,  p.  353.  Teoria  de  las  Cor- 
tes, t.  ii.,  p.  77.  Marina  seems  to  bare  changed  hi« 
opinion  between  the  publication  of  these  two  works, 
in  the  former  of  which  be  contends  for  the  previous 
authority  of  the  Siete  Partidaa,  and  m  fiiTour  of 
the  infants  of  La  Cerda. 

t  Los  rerea  establicieron  que  cuando  habieaaen 
de  hacer  lexea,  para  ^le  foeaaen  provechosaa  k 
sua  reynos  y  cada  prormdas  ftiesen  proreidas,  le 
llamasen  cortes  j  ptocuradoies  que  entendieaen  tn 
•Um  T  per  «to  ie  aitsbl0cfo  In  q|M  no  io  bioite 
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the  First  had  long  before  admitted,  that 
what  was  done  by  cortes  and  general  as- 
semblies could  not  be  midone  bv  letters 
missive,  but  by  such  cortes  and  assem- 
blies alone.*  For  the  kings  of  Castile 
had  adopted  the  English  practice,  of  dis- 
pensing with  statutes  by  a  non  obstante 
clause  in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes 
remonstrated  more  steadily  against  this 
abuse  than  our  own  parliament,  who  suf- 
fered it  to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till 
the  revolution.  It  was  several  times  en- 
acted upon  their  petition,  especially  by 
an  explicit  statute  of  Heni^  II.,  that 
grants  and  letters  patent  dispensing  with 
statutes  should  not  be  obeyed.t  Never- 
theless John  11.,  trusting  to  force  or  the 
servility  of  the  Judges,  had  the  assurance 
to  dispense  explidUy  with  this  very  hrw.^ 
The  cortes  of  Valladolid,  in  1448,  obtain- 
ed fresh  promises  and  enactments  against 
such  an  abuse.  Philii>  I.  and  Charles  L 
began  to  legislate  without  asking  the 
consent  of  cortes ;  this  grew  much  worse 
under  Philip  11.,  and  reached  its  height 
under  his  successors,  who  entirely  a^l- 
ished  all  constitutional  privileges.^  In 
1555,  we  ihid  a  petition  that  laws  made 
in  cortes  should  be  revoked  nowhere  else. 
The  reply  was  such  as  became  that  age : 
*'To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do 
what  best  suits  our  government."  But 
even  in  1619,  and  still  afterward,  the  pa- 
triot representatives  of  Castile  contin- 
ued to  uft  an  unavailing  voice  against  il- 
legal ordinances,  though  in  the  form  of 
very  humble  petition ;  perhaps  the  latest 
testimonies  to  the  expiring  liberties  of 
their  country.l  The  denial  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must, 
however,  be  understood  to  admit  the  le- 
gality of  particular  ordinances,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  gov- 
ernment.^ These,  no  doubt,  like  the  roy- 
al proclamataonB  in  England,  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the 
people  to  a  sort  of  aibitrary  coercion 
much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  no- 
tions of  freedom  would  consider  as  rec- 
oncileable  to  it.  But  in  the  middle  ages, 
such  temporary  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions were  not  reckoned  strictly  legisla- 

ni  renoraaen  leyes  nno  en  cortes.— Teoria  de  ks 
Cortes,  t-ii.,  p.  218. 

*  Lo  que  es  fecbo  pcv  cortes  h  por  ayuntamieii- 
toe  que  non  se  pueda  diafiicer  por  las  tales  cartaa, 
aalTo  por  ayunUmientos  A  cortes,  p.  21ft. 

t  Idem,  p.  215.       t  Idem,  p.  216 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  40. 

6  Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  218. 

11  Ha  suplicado  el  reino  4  v.  m.  no  se  promulgnen 
nneTas  leyes,  ni  en  todo  ni  en  parte  las  antiguas  se 
alteien  sin  que  sea  por  cortes ....  y  pot  ser  de  tan< 
ta  importancia  TueKe  el  reino  4  suplicarlo  bumil- 
mente  k  v.  m-^p.  220. 

^  Idem,  p.  207. 


tive,  and  passed,  peihaps  rightly,  for  in- 
evitable consequences  of  a  scanQr  code, 
and  short  sessions  of  the  national  council. 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  laws  enacted  in  cortes,  be- 
sides their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  peserve  the  liberties 
of  their  people.  Of  this  we  food  several 
instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  and  the  practice  contin- 
«ed  tiU  the  time  of  John  Ii.,  who,  in  1433, 
on  being  reauested  to  swear  to  the  laws 
then  enaatea,  answered,  that  he  intended 
to  maintain  them,  and  consequently  no 
oath  was  necessary ;  an  evasion,  in  which 
the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have 
acquiesced.*  The  guardians  of  Alfonso 
XI.  not  only  swore  to  observe  all  that 
had  been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315, 
but  consented  that,  if  any  one  of  them 
did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  regard  or  obey 
him  as  regent.t 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cor- 
tes of  Castile  for  many  purposes,  q^,^ 
besides  those  of  granting  money  ruiits 
and  concurring  in  legislation.  They  ^^ 
were  summoned  in  every  reign  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  succession 
of  the  heir  apparent ;  and,  upon  his  acces- 
sion, to  swear  allegiance.}  These  acts 
were  however  litUe  more  than  formal, 
and  accordingly  have  been  preserved  for 
the  sake  of  parade,  after  all  the  real  dig- 
nity of  the  cortes  was  annihilated.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they 
claimed  and  exercised  far  more  ample 
powers  than  our  own  parliament  ever 
enjoyed.    They  assumea  the  right,  when 

Suestions  of  regency  occurred,  to  limit 
lie  prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate 
the  persons  who  were  to  use  it.^  And 
the  frequent  minorities  of  Castilian  kings, 
which  were  unfavourable  enough  to  tran- 
ouiUity  and  subordination,  served  to  con- 
firm these  pariiamentary  privileges.  The 
cortes  were  usually  consulted  upon  all 
material  business.  A  law  of  Alfonso  XI., 
in  18S8,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion,  or 
code  published  by  Philip  II.,  declares, 
'*  Since,  in  the  arduous  afiairs  of  our  king- 
dom, the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects 
is  necessary,  especially  of  the  deputies 
from  our  cities  and  towns,  therefore  we 
ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great 
occasions  the  cortes  shall  be  as8enu)led, 
and  counsel  shall  be  taken  of  the  three 
estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kings  our 
forefathers  have  been  used  to  do.^*|  A 
cortes  of  John  II.,  in  1419,  claimed  this 


•  Teoria  de  laa  Coites,  t  L,  p.  306. 

t  Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  82.     %  Id.,  1. 1.,  p.  33 ;  t.  ii.,  p.  U. 

^  Id.,  p.  830.*^  |lld.,ti,p.31. 
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right  of  being  consulted  in  all  matters  of 
importance,  with  a  warm  remonstrance 
against  the  alleged  violation  of  so  whole- 
some a  law  by  tne  reigning  prince ;  who 
answered  that,  in  weighty  matters,  he  had 
acted,  and  would  continue  to  act,  in  con- 
formity to  it.*  Whalt  should  be  intended 
by  great  and  weighty  affairs,  might  be 
not  at  all  agreed  upon  by  the  tMiD  parties ; 
to  each  of  whose  interpretations  these 
words  gave  pretty  full  scope.  However, 
the  current  usage  of  the  monarchy  cer- 
tainly permitted  much  authority  in  public 
deUberations  to  the  cortes.  Among  other 
instances,  which  indeed  will  continually 
be  found  in  the  common  civil  histories, 
the  cortes  of  Orcano,in  1469,  remonstrate 
with  Henry  IV.  for  allying  himself  with 
England  rather  than  France,  and  give,  as 
the  /irst  reason  of  complaint,  that,  *'  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  or  your  kingdom, 
when  the  kings  have  any  thinff  of  grpat 
importance  in  hand,  they  ought  not  to 
undertake  it  without  advice  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  your 
kingdom."!  This  privilege  of  general 
interference  was  asserted,  like  other  an- 
cient rights,  under  Charles,  whom  they 
strongly  urged,  in  1548,  not  to  permit  his 
son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  the  realm.^ 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in 
such  times  they  had  little  chance  of  be- 
ingregarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted, 
Council  or  during  the  interval  of  the  cortes, 
^^■**'«-  by  the  advice  of  a  smaUer  coun- 
cil, answering,  as  it  seems,  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  kind's  ordinary  council  in 
England.  In  eany  ages,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  commons,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  this  body 
from  the  general  council  of  the  nation ; 
being  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same  class 
of  persons,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 
A  similar  difficulty  applies  to  the  English 
history.  The  nature  of  their  proceedings 
seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction.* 
All  executive  acts,  including  those  ordi- 
nances which  may  appear  rather  of  a  le- 
gislative nature,  all  ^ants  and  charters, 
are  declared  to  be  with  the  assent  of  the 
court  (cuna),  or  of  the  magnats  of  the 
palace,  or  of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.^  This 
privy  coimcil  was  an  essential  part  of  all 


»  Taoria  de  las  Cortos,  t.  i.,  p.  34. 

t  Porque,  aegunt  leyes  de  dimsUos  reynot,  cu- 
ando  loa  reyes  ban  de  facer  alguoa  coaa  de  gian 
iroportancia,  non  lo  daben  £M:er  sin  conaejo  a  Mbi- 
doiia  de  laa  cibdadea  a  Tillaa  prindpalea  devueetroa 
rejnoa. — Idem,  t.  ii.,  p.  241. 

t  Idem,  t.  ill,  p.  183. 

i  Cum  assenau  magnatum  oalatii :  CamconsiUo 
curiaa  men :  Cum  coBiilio  et  oeoeplacito  dmnium 
principiom  ni^oniin,  nidlo  coptraaicente  sec  la- 
clamente,  p.  3S6. 


European  monarchies.  And,  though  the 
sovereign  might  be  considered  as  tree  to 
call  in  the*  advice  of  whomsoever'  he 
pleased,  vet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the- 
blood  and  most  powerful  nobility  had  an- 
ciently a  constitutional  right  to  be  mem- 
bers of  such  a  council ;  so  that  it  formed 
a  very  material  check  upon  his  personal 
authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changesi 
in  progress  of  time,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enumerate.  '  It  was  justly 
deemed  an  important  meliber  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  cortes  showed  a  lauda- 
ble anxiety  to  procure  its  oomposition  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form^a  guarantee 
for  the  due  execution  of  laws  after  their 
own  dissolution.  Several  tjknes,  espe* 
cially  in  minorities,  they  eveit  named  its 
members,  or  a  part  of  them ;  «^d  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John* II.,  they 
obtained  the  privilege  of  adding  ^perma- 
nent deputation,  consisting  01  rour  per- 
sons, elected  out  of  their  own  boay,  an- 
nexed, as  it  were,  to  the  council,  who 
were  to  continue  at  the  court  during,  the 
interval  of  cortes,  and  watch  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws.*  This  deputation 
continued,  as  an  empty  formality,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  council,  the 
king  was  bound  to  sit  personally  three 
days  in  the  week.  Their  business,  which 
included  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment, was  distributed  with  considerable 
accuracy  into  what  might  be  despatched 
by  the  council  alone,  under  ^their  own 
seals  and  signatures,  and  what  reauired 
the  royal  seal.t  The  consent  of  this 
body  was  necessary  for  almost  every  act 
of  the  crown,  for  pensions  or  ^prants  of 
money,  ecclesiastical  and  political  pro- 
motions, and  for  charters  of  pardon,  the 
easy  concesaion  of  which  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  homicides  so  usual 
in  those  ages,  and  was  restrained  by 
'some  6f  our  own  laws.J  But  the  coun- 
cil did  not  exercise  any  juoicial  authority, 
if  we  may  believe  the  well-mformed  au- 
thor from  whom  I  have  learned  these 
particulars ;  unUke,  in  this,  to  the  ordi- 
nary council  of  the  kings  of  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  that  this,  among  other  innova- 
tions, was  introduced.^ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  adminis- 
tered, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Adminia- 
alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of  tmioB  or 
towns;  elected  within  themselves  !«•**«•• 
originally  by  the  commmiitT  at  large,  but 
in  subsequent  times  by   the  govezning 

•  Teoria  de  laa  Cortea,  t.  it,  p.  346. 

t  Idem,  p.  354.  t  Idem,  p.  300,  363,  ITS. 

i  Uem,  p.  375, 379. 
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body.  In  dher  places,  a  lord  possessed 
ibe  riglit  of  jmisdictioii  by  gram  from  the 
crown,  not,  what  we  find  In  coimtnes 
where  the  feudal  svstem  was  more  tbor- 
ooghlj  established,  as  incident  to  his 
own  territorial  saperiontj.  The  kings, 
bowerer,  began  in  the  thirteenth  ceotivj 
to  appoint  Judges  of  their  own,  called  cor- 
regidores,  a  name  which  seems  to  express 
concorrent  jurisdiction  with  regidores,  or 
ordinary  magistrates.*  Hie  cortes  fre- 
quently remoi|strated  against  this  en- 
croachment. Alfonso  XL  consented  to 
withdraw  his  Judges  from  all  corpora- 
tions by  which  he  had  not  been  requested 
to  ^>point  them.t  Some  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with' the  municipal  anthorities  of 
Toledo  preduced  serions  disturbances 
under  Henry  III.  and  John  II.|  Even 
where  the  lung  uipcMnted  magistrates  at 
a  city's  request,  be  was  bound  to  select 
tbem  from  amon|r  the  citizens.^  From 
tins  immediate  Junadiction  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  adelantado,  or  governor  of  the 
province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribonal 
of  royal  alcaldes.]  The  latter,  however, 
could  not  take  cognizance  of  any  cause 
depending  before  the  ordinary  Judges ;  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  Ara^Mi,  where 
the  Justiciary's  right  of  evocation  (Juris 
llrma)  was  considered  as  a  principal  safe- 
guard of  public  liberty.^  As  a  court  of 
Itppeal,  the  ro^  alcaldes  had  the  su- 
preme jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only 
{^ause  their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but 
^eiiber  alter  nor  revoke  it**  They  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal 
tribunal;  but  civil  appeals  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  ordinances  of  Toro  in  1371 
to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience, 
which,  though  deprived  under  Ferdinand 
and  his  successors  of  pan  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, still  remains  one  of  the  principal  ju- 
dicatures in  Castile.ft 

fio  people  in  a  hsdf-civilized  state  of 
^-i-^„  societjr  have  a  full  practical  se- 
tiBos  ar  curity  against  particular  acts  of 
ggWjy  arbitrary  power.  They  were 
•roMtti*.  jg^j^Q  common,  pertiape,  in  Cas- 
tile than  in  any  other  European  monarchy 
which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  in- 
deed were  not  wanting  to  protect  men's 
lives  and  liberties,  as  weU  as  their  prop- 
erties, Ferdinand  lY.,  in  1299,  agreed  to 
a  petition  that  "justice  shall  be  executed 


*  AlfbnM  X.  says :  Ningmi  ome  aea  osado  jaz- 
ftrpTeyUM,  we  no  foere  alcalde  pae«to  por  el  rey. 
— Teoiis  de  lae  Cortes,  fol.  37.  This  seems  an 
ancroachment  on  the  municipal  magistrates, 

f  Teoria  de  Iss  Cortes,  p.  251. 

i  Idem,  p.  255.    Mariana,  1.  xz.,  c.  13. 

I  Idem,  p.  255.  ft  Idem,  p.  266. 

T  Idem,  p.  260.  **  Idem,  p.  267, 30i. 

tt  Idem,p.S93-a08. 


;  impartially  accoriliDg  to  law  and  right ; 
and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death,  or 
imprisoned,  or  deprived  of  his  posses- 
■  sions  without  trial,  and  that  this  be  bet- 
;  ter  observed  than  heretofore.*^  He  re- 
>  newed  the  same  law  in  1307.  Neverthe- 
'  less,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
I  of  this  monarch's  history  was  a  violation 
of  so  saAed  and  apparently  so  well  es- 
tablished a  law.  Two  gentlemen  having 
been  accused  of  murder,  Ferdinand,  with- 
out waiting  for  any  process,  ordered  them 
to  instant  execution.  They  sunmioned 
him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God  in  thirty  days ; 
and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  haa 
given  him  the  surname  of  the  Summon- 
ed, might,  we  may  hope,  deter  succeed- 
mg  sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant 
But  from  me  practice  of  causing  their 
enemies  to  be  assassinated,  neither  law 
nor  conscience  could  withhold  them. 
Alfonso  XI.  was  more  than  once  guilty 
of  this  crime.  Yet  he  too  passed  an  or- 
dinance, in  1335,  that  no  warrant  should 
issue  for  putting  any  one  to  death,  or 
seizing  his  property,  till  he  should  be 
duly  tried  by  course  of  law.  Henry  II. 
repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit 
language,  f  But  the  civil  history  of  Spain 
disfdays  several  violations  of  it.  An  ex- 
traormnary  prerogative  of  committing 
murder  spears  to  have  been  admitted 
in  eariy  times,  by  several  nations  who 
did  not  acknowledge  unlimited  power  in 
their  sovereign.!  Before  any  regular 
potice  was  estabushed,  a  powerful  crimi- 
nal might  have  been  secure  from  all  pun- 
ishment, but  for  a  notion,  as  barbarous 
as  any  which  it  served  to  counteract, 
that  he  could  be  lawfully  killed  by  the 
personal  mandate  of  the  kin^.  And  the 
frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in  their 
courts  of  judicature  might  lead  men  not 
accustomed  to  consider  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  legal  forms,  to  conlound  an 

*  Que  nMndase  lacer  la  jasdcia  en  aqndloB  que  la 
merecen  comnnalmente  con  fiieio  i  con  derscho; 
€  los  homes  que  non  sesn  mneitos  nin  presos  nin 
tomsdos  lo  que  bsn  sin  ser  oidos  pordereeho6  por 
fuero  de  aqoel  logar  do  acaeedere,  6  que  sea  guaida- 
do  mej5>r  que  se  giiard6  fosta  aquL— If  aiina,  Ea- 
sayo  HisL  Ciitico,  p.  14a 

t  Que  non  msndemos  matar  nin  prender  nin  Utt- 
ar  nin  despechar  nin  tomar  k  alguno  ninguna  oosa 
de  lo  suyo,  sin  ser  snlft  llsmado  i  oido  6  ▼enddo 
por  fueio  €  por  derscho,  por  querella  nin  por  querd- 
las  que  a  nos  fbesen  dsdss,  seguntque  esto  esta  or- 
denado  por  el  rei  don  Alonso  nnestro  padre.— Teo- 
ria de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii,  p.  287. 

X  Si  qois  hominem  pa*  jussjonem  regis  vel  ducis 
sui  occideriL  non  reqairator  ei,  nee  sit  feidosos, 
quia  jussio  domini  sm  fuit,  etnon  potuit  eootiadi 
cere  jussionem.— Loges  Bajwrarionim,  tit.  ii,  in 
,  Balus.  Capitolaiiboa. 
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act  of  assaflsinalion  with  the  execution 
of  Justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
GtaDfMerm-  Dobilit^  were  not  considered  as 
do*  or  iiM  essential  members  of  the  cortes, 
»«>u*v-  they  certainly  attended  in  small- 
er numbers  than  we  should  expect  to  find 
from  the  great  legislative  and  deliberative 
authority  of  that  assembly.  This  arose 
chiefly  from,  the  lawless  spirit  of  that 
martial  aristocracy,  which  placed  less 
confidence  in  the  constitutional  methods 
of  resisting  arbitrary  encroachment  than 
in  its  own  armed  combinations.*  Such 
confederacies  to  obtain  redress^of  griev- 
ances by  force,  of  which  there  were  &ve 
or  six  remarkable  instances,  were  called 
Hermandad  (brotherhood  or  union),  and 
though  not  so  explicitiiy  sanctioned  as 
they  were  by  the  celebrated  Privilege 
of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance 
in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be 
deemed  «o  much  to  have  voluntarily  em- 
anated from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  rec- 
ord of  original  rights  possessed  by  the 
Castilian  nobility.  *'  The  duty  of  sub- 
jects towards  their  kin^ ,*'  he  says,  "  en- 
joins them  not  to  permit  him  knowingly 
to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor  to  incur 
dishonour  and  inconvenience  in  his  per- 
son or  family,  nor  to  produce  mischief  to 
his  kingdom.  And  tbds  may  be  fulfilled 
in  two  ways;  one  by  good  advice,  show- 
ing him  the  veason  whnefore  he  ought  not 
to  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds,  seekiiig 
means  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his 
own  ruin,  and  putting  a  stop  to  those 
who  give  him  ill  counsel,  forasmuch  as 
his  errors  are  of  worse  consequence  than 
those  of  other  men,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  commit- 
ting them. '7  To  this  law  the  insurgents 
appealed  in  their  coalition  against  Alva- 
ro  de  Luna ;  and  indeed  we  must  confess, 
that  however  just  and  admirable  the  prin- 
ciples which  it  breathes,  so  general  a 
license  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  rare- 
serve  the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  The 
deputies  of  towns,  in  a  cortes  of  1445,  pe- 
titioned the  king  to  declare  that  no  con- 
struction should  be  put  on  this  law  in- 
consistent with  the  obedience  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign ;  a  request  to 
which  of  course  he  wilBngly  acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a 
closer  analoffy  to  England  in  its  form  of 
civil  polity  than  France  or  even  Aragon. 
But  the  frequent  disorders  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  a  baibarous  state  of  manners, 
rendered  violations  of  law  much  more 
continual  and  flagrant  than  they  were  in 


*  Teoria  d«  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.,  p.  465. 
t  EoMjo  HiBt.  Critico,  |».  313. 


England  under  the  Plantagenet  djmasty. 
And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs, 
there  were  two  essential  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  Castile,  through  which 
perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It 
wanted  those  two  brilliants  in  the  coro*- 
net  of  British  liberty,  the  representation 
of  freeholders  among  the  commons, 
and  trial  by  jury.  The  cortes  of  Castile 
became  a  con|nress  of  deputies  from  a 
few  cities,  pubhc-spirited  indeed  and  m- 
trepid,  as  we  find  them  in  bad  times,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  but  too  much  limited 
in  number,  and  too  unconnected  with 
the  territorial  aristocracy^  to  maintsin  a 
just  balance  against  the  erown.  Yet, 
with  every  disadvantage,  that  country 
possessed  a  liberal  form  of  government, 
and  was  animated  with  a  noble  spirit  for 
its  defence.  Spain«  in  her  late  memora- 
ble though  short  resuscitation,  might  well 
have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institu- 
tionst  uid  perfected  a  scheme  of  policy 
which  the  great  example  of  England 
woidd  have  shown  to  be  weU  admtod  to 
the  security  of  freedom.  What  she  did, 
or  rather  attempted  instead,  I  need  not 
recalL  May  her  next  effort  be  more 
wisely  planned  and  mose  happily  termi- 
nated •• 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was 
very  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  aain  or 
Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  Arar». 
better  fonn  of  government  and  wiser 
sovereigns,  with  those  of  industry  and 
commerce  along  a  line  of  seacoast,  ren* 
dered  it  almost  equal  in  importance.  Cas- 
tile rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dis- 
sensions of  Aragon ;  the  kings  of  Aragon 
frequently  earned  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Castile.  During  the  sanguinary 
outrages  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  uid  the 
stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in  es* 
tablishing  the  house  of  TrasUmare,  Ara- 
gon was  not  indeed  at  peace,  nor  alto- 
gether well  governed ;  but  her  political 
consequence  rose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
througn  the  long  reign  of  the  ambitious 
and  wily  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and 
good  fortune  redeemed,  accormn^  to  the 
common  notions  of  mankind,  the  iniquity 
with  which  he  stripped  his  relation,  the 
King  of  Majorca,  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  constant  perfidiousness  of  his 
character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place  the  Sicilian  war,  prosecuted  with 
so  much  eagerness  for  many  years  by 
Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  Af- 
ter this  object  was  relinquished,  James 
II.  undertook  an  enterpnse  less  splen- 
did, but  not  much  less  difficult,  the  con- 


•The  fint  editioaoC  tbisworiiww  pablishod 
in  IMS. 
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quest  of  Saidinia.  That  island,  long  ac- 
customed to  independence,  cost  an  in- 
credible expense  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  kings  of  Aragon  during  the  whole 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully 
subdued  till  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  under  the  reign  of  Martin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin,  king  of  Aragon, 
Disirated  in  1410,  a  memorable  question 
*ft"*?h**"  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succes- 
death  or  8ion.  Though  Petronilla,daugh- 
Martin,  ter  of  Ramiro  II.,  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right  from  1137  to  1173,  an 
opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  that  females 
could  not  inherit  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
Peter  IV.  had  excited  a  civil  war  by  at- 
tempting to  settle  the  succession  upon 
his  daughter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  next 
brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the 
same  time  suspended  the  ultimate  decis- 
ion of  this  question;  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salique- 
law  ought  to  prevail.*  Accordingly,  on 
the  death  of  John  I.,  in  1395,  his  two 
daughters  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Martin,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  elder,  whose 
husband,  the  Count  of  Foix,  invaded  the 
kingdom,  an^  desisted  from  his  preten- 
sion only  through  want  of  force.  Mar- 
tin's son,  the  King  of  Sicily,  dying  in  his 
father's  hfetime,  the  nation  was  anxious 
that  the  king  should  fix  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, and  would  probably  have  acqui- 
esced in  his  choice.  But  his  dissolution 
occurring  more  rapidly  than  was  expect- 
ed, the  throne  remained  absolutely  va- 
cant.   The  Count  of  Urgel  h^d  obtained 


a  grant  of  the  lieuteniney,  which  was  the 
right  of  the  heir  apparent.  This  noble- 
man possessed  an  extensive  territory  in 
Catalonia,  bordering  on  the  Pjnrenees. 
He  was  grandson  of  James,  next  brother 
to  Peter  FV.,  and,  according  to  Our  rules 
of  inheritance,  certaiidy  stood  in  the  flrsc 
place.  The  other  chumants  were  the 
Duke  of  Gandia,  grandson  of  James  IL, 
who,  though  descended  from  a  more 
distant  ancestor,  set  up  a  claim  founded 
on  proximity  to  the  royal  stock,  which 
in  some  countries  was  preferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative title ;  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
son  of  Violante,  younger  daughter  of 
John  I.  (the  Countess  of  Foix  being 
childless);  Frederick,  count  of  Luna,  a 
natund  son  of  the  younger  Martin,  king 
of  Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  bat 
with  a  reservation  excluding  liim  from 
royal  succession;  and  finally,  Ferdinand, 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  kmg's 
sister.f  The  Count  of  Urgel  was  fa- 
voured in  general  by  the  Catalans,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  support  in 
Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of  Aragon,  so 
rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own 
estate  from  France  to  Castile.  But  this 
apparent  superiority  frustrated  his  hopes. 
The  Justiciary  and  other  leading  Araffo- 
nese  were  determined  not  to  simer  this 
great  constitutional  question  to  be  deci- 
ded by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might 
sweep  away  their  liberties  in  the  strug- 
gle. Urgel,  confident  of  his  right,  and 
surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes, 
was  unwilling  to  submit  his  pretensions 
to  a  civil  tribunal.  His  adherent,  Anto- 
nio de  Luna,  comutnitted  an  extraordinary 


*  Zurita,  t.  ii.,  f.  188.  It  was  pretended  that  women  were  excluded  from  the  crown  in  England  as 
well  aa  France :  and  thla  analogy  seems  to  have  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  Aragonese  to 
adopt  a  SaUque>law. 

t  The  subjoined  pedigree  will  show  more  clearly  the  respective  titles  of  the  competitors  :— 
Jamss  II.  died  1327. 


Alponbo  IV.  d.  1336. 
I 


Pbtkr  IV.  d.  1387. 
_J 


James  C.  of  Urgel. 


Eleanor 


Q.of 


CastUe. 


John  I.  d.  1395. 


I 


Henry  III.        Ferdinand. 
K.  of  Castile. 


Joanna 

John  n.       Countess  of  Fou. 
K.  of  Castile. 


Martin,     Petmr  C.  of  Uigel. 
d.  1410.  I 

I  C.  of  UrgH. 

Martin, 
]     K.  of  Sicily,  1400. 


Violante 
Q.  of  Naples. 

I  Fredmek 

LamiMD.cf 


D.  01  Gandia. 
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otttm^e,  the  assasBuiatiaii  of  the  Aroh- 
biahop  of  Saragosa,  which  alienated  the 
minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  DidLO  of 
Gandia,  who  was  very  old,*  nor  the 
Count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed. 
The  party  of  Ferdioand,  therefore,  gained 
ground  by  degrees.  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  ronder  a  legal  sentence. 
The  cortes  of  each  nation  agreed  upon 
the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  tmee 
AragonesOf  three  Catalans,  and  three 
Valencians,  who  were  to  discuss  the 
pretensions  of  the  several  competitors, 
and,  by  a  plurality  of  six  votes,  to  adjudge 
the  crown.  Nothing  could  be  more 
solemn,  more  peaeeful,  nor,  in  i4>pear- 
ance,  moro  equitable,  than  the  proceed- 
iii^  of  this  tribunal.  They  sununoned 
tiie  claimants  beforo  them,  and  heard 
them  by  counsel.  One  of  these,  Fred- 
erick of  Luna,  being  iU  defended,  the 
court  tock  pharge  of  his  interests,  and 
named  other  advocates  to  maintain  them. 
A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  argu- 
ments; a  second  was  allotted  to  con- 
sMering  them ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed.time,  it  was  announced  to 
the  peofde,  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Castile  had 
ascended  the  throne.f 

[A.  D.  1413.]  In  this  decision  it  is  im- 
DecfBion  In  Possible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
AiTooroT  jud|^es  were  swayed  rather  by 
^]^|^|°J[J^  pohtic  considerations  than  a 
strict  sense  of  herodituy  right. 
It  was  therefore  by  no  means  universally 
popular,  especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which 
principality  the  Count  of  Urgel  was  a 
native ;  and  perhaps  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  Catalans  fifty  years  afterward  may 

*  This  Duke  of  Oandia'  died  during  the  interreg- 
num. Hi«  son,  tfaoagh  Hot  so  objectionable  on  the 
score  ot  age,  seemed  to  haive  a  worse  claim ;» yet 
he  became  a  competitor. 

t  BiaDcs  Conimentaria,  in  Scbotti  Hispania  Xl* 
lustrata,  t.  ii:  Zarita,  t  iil.  f.  1-74.  Vincent  Fer- 
rier was  the  most  distinguished  churchman  of  his 
time  in  Spain.  His  influence,  as  one  of  the  nine 
judges,  is  said  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  crown  for  Ferdinand.  Five  others 
voted  the  same  way ;  one  for  the  Count  of  Urgel : 
one  doubtfully  between  the  Count  of  Urgel  and 
Duke  of  Gandia ;  the  ninth  declined  to  Tote.— 
Zurita,  t.  iii.,  f.  71.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
John,  king  of  Castile,  was  altogether  disr^uded ; 
though  his  claim  was  at  least  as  plausible  as  that 
of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  Indeed,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  inheritance  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
Louis,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  a  prior  right  to  FenU- 
oaod,  admitting  the  rule  whicn  it  was  necessary 
for  both  of  them  to  establish ;  namely,  that  a  risht 
of  succession  might  be  transmitted  through  females, 
which  females  could  not  personally  enj[oy.  This, 
as  is  well  known,  had  been  advanced  m  the  nre- 
imfing  ags  by  Bdwaid  III.  as  the  foundation  or  his 
daim  to  the  ciown  of  Fhmos. 


be  traced  to  the  disaffection  which  this 
breach,  as  they  thought^  of  the  lawful 
succession  had  excited.  Ferdinand  how- 
ever was  well  received  in  Aragon.  The 
cortes  generously  recommended  the 
Count  of  Urgel  to  his  favour,  on  account 
of  the  great  expenses  he  had  incurred  in 
prosecuting  his  claim.  But  Urgel  did  not 
wait  the  effect  of  this  recommendation. 
Unwisely  attempting  a  rebeUion  with 
very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his  es- 
tates, and  was  thrown  for  life  into  prison. 
[A.  D.  1416.]  Ferdinand's  sue-  ^^,^,^y 
cesser  was  his  son  Alfonso  V.,  ^"*****  • 
more  disting[uished  in  the  history  of  Italy 
than  of  Spain.  For  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom 
that  he  had  acquired  by  his  arms :  and, 
enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of  Naples, 
intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimo- 
nial territories  to  the  care  of  a  brother 
and  an  heir.  [A.  D.  1468.]  John 
II.,  upon  whom  they  devolved  by 
the  death  of  AlfoQAO  without  le^timate 
progeny,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
youth  in  the  turbulent  revolutions  of  Cas- 
tile, as  the  head  of  a  strong  party  that  op- 
posed the  domination  of  iivaro  de  Luna. 
[A.  D.  1430.]  By  marriage  with  the  heir- 
ess of  Navarre,  he  was  entitled,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  to  assume 
the  title  of  kinf[,  and  administration  of 
government  dunng  her  Ufe.  But  his  am- 
bitious retention  of  power  still  longer 
produced  events  which  are  the  chief 
stain  on  his  memory.  Charles,  prince  of 
Viana,  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Na* 
varre,  entitled  to  succeed  his  mother.  [A. 
t).  1442.]  She  had  requested  him  in  her 
testament  not  to  assume  the  government 
without  his  father's  consent.  That  con- 
sent was  always  withheld.  The  prince 
raised  what  we  ought  not  to  call  a  rebell- 
ion; but  was  made  prisoner,  and  remain- 
ed for  some  time  in  captivity.  John's  ill 
disposition  towards  his  son  was  exasper- 
ated by  a  stepmother,  who  scareely  dis- 
guised her  intention  of  placing  her  own 
child  on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  eldest-bom.  After  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression,  chiefly  passed  in 
exile  or  captivity,  the  Prince  of  Viana 
died  in  Catuonia,  at  a  moment  when  that 
province  was  in  open  insurrection  upon 
nis  account.  [A.  D.  1461.1  Though  it 
hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  had  any 
more  general  provocations,  they  perse- 
vered for  more  than  ten  years  with  in- 
veterate obstinacy  in  their  rebellion ;  of- 
fering the  sovereignty  first  to  a  prince  of 
Portugal,  and  afterward  to  Regnier,  duke 
of  Anjou,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his 
life  in  unsuccessful  competition  for  king- 
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doms.  The  King  of  Aragon  behaved 
with  great  clemency  towards  these  in- 
siKg^ents  on  their  final  submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this 
OonaticatioD  work,  to  pass  lightly  over  the 
orArano.  common  details  of  history,  in 
order  to  fix  the  reader^s  attention  more 
Ailly  on  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy,  ex- 
cept our  own,  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  more  interesting  than  in  Ar^on,  as 
a  fortunate  temperament  of  law  and  jus- 
tice with  the  royal  authority.  So  far  as 
Origioauy  a  ^7  thing  can  be  pronounced  of 
MrtoTragti  its  earlier  period,  before  the 
■™****™^''  capture  of  Saragosa  in  1118,  it 
was  a  Idnd  of  regal  aristocracy,  where  a 
small  number  of  powerful  barons  elected 
their  sovereign  on  every  vacancy,  though, 
as  usual  in  other  countries,  out  of  one 
family ;  and  considered  him  as  little  more 
PiiTiiMMs  ^^^^  ^^®  chief  of  their  confeder- 
otSitneoM  acy.*  These  were  the  ricos 
Jjjjjj"  «  hombres  or  barons,  the  first  or- 
^"^^  der  of  the  state.  Among  these 
the  kings  Of  Aragon,  in  subse^ent  times, 
as  they  extended  their  dominions,  shared 
the  conquered  territory  in  grants  of  hon- 
ours on  a  feudal  tenure.f  For  this  sys- 
tem was  fully  established  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon.  A  rico  hombre,  as  we  read 
in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ,|  mt^st 
hold  of  the  king  an  honour  or  barony 
capable  of  supporting  more  tlmn  three 
knights ;  and  this  he  was  bound  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  vassals  in  military  fiefs. 
Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned 
with  his  feudataries  to  serve  the  sover- 
eign for  two  months  (Zurita  says  three) ; 
and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or 
general  assembly,  as  a  counsellor,  when- 

*  AUbnao  IIL  complaiDed  that  hia  barona  want- 
ed to  bring  back  old  timea,  qoando  havia  en  el 
reyno  tantoa  rejea  como  ricos  hombres.— Biance 
Commentaria,  p.  787.  The  form  of  election  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  these  bold  barons  is 
well  known.  **We,  who  are  as  good  as  you, 
choose  you  for  our  king  and  lord,  provided  that  you 
observe  our  laws  and  privileges,  and  if  not,  not." 
But  I  do  not  much  beheve  the  authenticity  of  this 
form  of  words.— See  R6bertson*s  Charles  V.,  voL 
i.,  note  31.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  old  government. 

t  Los  ricos  hombres,  por  los  feudos  que  tenian 
del  rey,  eran  obligados  ae  seguir  al  rey,  si  yva  en 
persona  a  la  guerra,  y  rcsidir  en  ella  tres  meses  en 
cadaun  afio.— Zurita,  torn,  i.,  fol.  43.  (Saragosa, 
1610.)  A  fief  was  usually  called  in  Aragon  an  hon- 
our, que  en  Castilla  Uamavan  tierra,  y  en  el  prin- 
cipado  de  Cataluna  feodo,  fol.  46. 

1 1  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of  Vitalis 
has  been  printed  ;  but  there  are  large  extracts  from 
it  in  Blancas's  history,  and  alsd  in  Du  Cange,  un- 
der the  words  Infancia,  Mesnadarius,  &c.  Several 
illuatrations  of  these  miUtary  tenures  may  be  foiuid 
in  the  Fueros  de  Angon,  especiiilly  lib.  7. 


ever  ciUled  upon,  assisting  in  its  judicial 
as  well  as  deliberative  business.  In  the 
towns  and  villages  of  his  barony  he  might 
appoint  bailiffs  to  administer  justice  and 
receive  penalties  ;  but  the  higher  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served to  the  crown.  According  to 
Vitalis,  the  king  could  divest  these  ricos 
hombres  of  their  honours  at  pleasure,  af- 
ter which  they  fell  into  the  class  of  mes- 
nadaries,  or  mere  tenants  in  chief.  But 
if  this  were  constitutional  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  which  Blancas  denies,  it  was 
not  long  permitted  by  that  high-spirited 
aristocracy.  By  the  General  Privilege,  or 
Charter  of  Peter  III.,  it  is  declared  that 
no  barony  can  be  taken  away  without  a 
just  cause  and  le^al  sentence  of  the  jus- 
ticiaiy  and  council  of  barons.*  And  the 
same  protection  was  extended  to  the  vas- 
sals of  the  ricos  hombres. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the 
mesnadaries,  corresponding  to  Lowerns- 
our  mere  tenants  in  chief,  hold-  ^^' 
ing  estates  not  baronial  immediately 
from  the  crown ;  and  the  military  vas- 
sals of  the  high  nobilinr,  the  knights  and 
infanzanes;  a  word  which  may  be  ren* 
dered  by  gentlemen.  These  had  con- 
siderable privileges  in  that  aristocratic 
government:  they  were  exempted  from 
aU  taxes,  they  could  only  be  tned  by  the 
royal  judges  for  any  crime ;  and  offences 
committed  against  them  were  punished 
with  additional  severity.f  The  Buisaas 
ignoble  classes  were,  as  in  other  and  peas- 
countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  ^'^^ 
and  the  villeins  or  peasantry.  The  peas- 
antry seem  to  have  heen  subject  to  ter- 
ritonal  servitude,  as  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. Vitalis  says,  that  some  villeins 
were  originally  so  unprotected,  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided 
into  pieces  by  the  sword  among  the  sons 
of  their  masters :  till  they  were  provoked 
to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  in  es- 
tabUshing  certain  stipulations,  whence 
they  obtained  the  denomination  of  vil- 
leins de  parada,  or  of  convention.]: 

Though  from  the  twelfth  century  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succes-  utmimvt 
sion  to  the  throne  superseded,  tiwAngsa. 
in  Aragon  as  well  as  Castile,  JJL^" 
the  original  right  of  choosing  a 
sovereign  within  the  royal  family,  it  was 
still  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and 
fundamental,  that  of  compact.  No  king 
of  Aragon  was  entitled  to  assume  that 
name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation 
oath,  administered  by  the  justiciary  at 
Saragosa,  to  observe  the  laws  and  liber- 


*  BiancsB  Comm.,  p.  790. 
f  Idem,  p.  733. 


t  Idem,  ^  7S9. 
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ties  of  the  realm.*  Alfonso  III.,  in  1386, 
being  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  father^s 
death,  named  himself  king  in  addressing 
the  states,  who  immediately  remonstra^ 
ted  on  this  premature  assmnption  of  his 
title,  and  obtained  an  apolo^.f  Thus 
too  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon  by  the  cortes  in  1396, 
-was  specially  required  not  to  exercise 
any  authority  before  his  coronation.! 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from 
the  acts  of  cortes  in  1461.  "We  have 
always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  bar- 
renness of  this  land,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live 
and  abide  in  other  realms,  and  lands 
more  fruitful. "(  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese. 
After  sereral  contests  with  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
eariier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III., 
^jntnn  ^  1283,  to  grant  a  law,  called  the 
prtTiicfs  General  Privilege,  the  Magna 
••"'•^  Charta  of  Aragon,  and  perhaps  a 
more  full  and  satisfactory  basis  of  civil 
liberty  than  our  own.  It  contains  a  se- 
ries of  provisions  against  arbitrary  taDa- 
ges,  spohations  of  property,  secret  pro- 
cess alter  the  manner  of  the  Inquisition  in 
criminal  charges,  sentences  of  the  justi- 
ciary without  assent  of  the  cortes,  ap- 
pointment of  foreigners  or  Jews  to  Juoi- 
cial  offices,  trials  of  accused  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  tne  use  of 
torture,  except  in  charges  of  falsifying 
the  coin,  and  the  bribery  of  judges. 
These  are  claimed  as  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  their  country.    "  Absolute  power 

*  Zorita,  AnalM  de  Angon,  1. 1,  feL  104;  t  iiL, 
fid.  76. 

t  Sialics  Comm.,  p.  661.  Thej  acknowladged, 
at  the  aame  time,  that  he  was  their  natural  lord, 
and  entitled  to  reign  aa  lawfal  heir  to  his  fether— 
so  oddljr  were  the  hereditary  and  elective  titles 
JDinbled  tofether.— Zurita,  t  i,  fol.  303. 

t  ZuriU,t.ii,ibL424k 

4  Siempre  haTemos  oydo  dezir  antigament,  h  se 
trcxia  por  esperiencia,  qne  attendida  la  grand  ste- 
ribdaa  de  aqoesta  tierra,  ^  probreza  de  aqueste  reg- 
no, si  non  foes  por  las  Kbertades  de  aqael,  ae  jnan 
a  liiYir,  j  habitar  las  gentes  a  otros  regnos,  ^  tier- 
las  maa  frutieras,  p.  571.  Aragon  waa,  in  &ct,  a 
poor  country,  bairen  and  ill-^pled.  The  kings 
were  forced  to  go  to  Catalonia  lor  money,  and  in- 
deed were  little  able  to  maintain  expensive  con- 
tests. The  wars  of  Peter  IV.  fn  Sardinia,  and  of 
Alfonso  y.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  empoveriahed 
their  people.  A  hearth-tax  having  been  imposed 
m  1404,  it  was  foand  that  there  were  42,683  houses 
in  Aragon,  which,  accordhig  to  most  caknlations, 
will  not  grve  mnch  more  than  200,000  inhabitants. 
In  1429,  a  similar  tax  being  laid  on,  it  is  said  that 
the  nmnber  of  houses  waa  diminished  in  conse- 
qfoenoe  of war.—Znrita,  t  iii.,  fol.  ISO.  It  containe 
«t  praaent  between  600,000  and  700,000 


(mero  imperio  d  mixto),  it  is  declared, 
never  was  tbe  constitution  of  Aragon,  nor 
of  Valencia,  nor  yet  of  Ribagor^a,  nor 
shall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any  inno- 
vation made ;  but  only  the  law,  custom, 
and  privilege  which  has  been  anciently 
used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms."* 

The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ances- 
tors from  John,  Henry  III.,  and  prtyUfl(»«r 
Edward  I.,  were  secured  by  the  VBt<»- 
only  guarantee  those  times  could  afford, 
the  detenninatioa  of  the  barons  to  en- 
force them  by  armed  confederacies. 
These,  however,  were  formed  according 
to  emergencies,  and,  except  in  the  fa- 
mous commission  of  twenty-five  conser- 
vators of  Magna  Charta,  in  the  last  year 
of  John,  were  certainly  unwarranted  by 
law.  But  the  Aragonese  estabUshed  a 
positive  right  of  maintaining  their  liber- 
ties by  arms.  This  was  contained  in  the 
Privilege  of  Union  granted  by  Alfonso 

III.  in  1287,  after  a  violent  conflict  with 
his  subjects;  but  which  was  afterward 
so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradi- 
cated from  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  its  precise  words  have  never  been 
recovered.!  According  to  Zurita,  it  con- 
sisted of  two  articles :  first,  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  king^s  proceeding  forcibly 
against  any  member  of  the  union  without 
previous  sentence  of  the  justiciary,  the 
rest  should  be  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance ;  secondly,  that  he  should  hold  cor- 
tes every  year  in  Saragosa.  t  During  the 
two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and 
Alfonso  Iv.,  little  pretence  seems  to  have 
been  {pven  for  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
But  dissenaioni  breaking  out  under  Peter 

IV.  in  1347,  rather  on  aceount  of  his  at- 
tempt to  settle  the  cro¥ni  upon  his  daugh- 
ter than  of  any  specific  public  grievances, 
the  nobles  had  recourse  to  the  union,  that 
last  voice,  says  Blancas,  of  an  al-  jt^^on 
most  expiring  state,  Aill  of  weight  sfsiast 
and  dignity,  to  chastise  the  jwe-  '*«««i^» 
sumption  of  kings.^  They  assembled  at 
Saragosa,  and  used  a  remarkable  seal  for 
all  their  public  instruments,  an  enfmring 
from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  historian 


*  Foeros  de  Araffon,  fol.  0.  Zorita,  t  L,fol.  265. 

t  Blancas  says  that  he  b«d  discovered  a  copy  of 
the  Privilege  of  Union  in  the  archivea  of  tbe  see 
of  Tarragona,  and  would  gladly  haTe  pnblished  it» 
bat  for  his  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  former  agea. 
which  had  studiously  endeavoured  to  destroy  all 
recollection  of  that  dangerona  law. — ibid.,  p.  668. 

i  Ibid.,  t.  i..  f.  322. 

i  PriscamiilamUnioDis,qaaaiiDorieDtiareipab- 
lic«  eztremam  vocem,  anctoritatis  at  gravitatis  i)le- 
nam,  regum  insolentis  apertum  vinmcem  ezcit4> 
runt,  sammA  ac  singnlan  bononim  omniom  con- 
sensione,  p.  669.  It  is  remarkable  that  such  strong 
language  should  have  been  toLanlad  under  Philip 
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I  have  Just  quoted.  It  represents  the 
king  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  con- 
federates kneeling  in  a  suppliant  attitude 
around,  to  denote  their  loyalty,  and  un- 
willingness to  offend.  But  in  the  back- 
ground tents  and  lines  of  spears  are  dis- 
covered, as  a  hint  of  their  ability  and  res- 
olution to  defend  themselves.  The  le- 
gend is  SigiUumUnionisAragonum.  This 
respectful  demeanour  towards  a  sovereign 
against  whom  they  were  waging  war,  re- 
minds us  of  the  language  held  out  by  our 
Long  Parliament  before  the  Presbyteri- 
an party  was  overthrown.  And  although 
it  has  been  lightly  censured  as  inconsist- 
ent and  hypocritical,  this  tone  is  the  safest 
that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeminff  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  withstand- 
ing the  reigning  monarch,  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion 
of  their  constitution.  These  confederates 
were  defeated  by  the  king  at  Epila,  in 
1348.*  But  his  prudence  and  the  re- 
maining strength  of  his  opponents  indu- 
cing him  to  pursue  a  moderate  course, 
there  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  per- 
manent balance  of  the  constitution  from 
VriTitafe  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
"LSlISUi  Privilege  of  Union  was  abroga- 
SheJ^ted,  Peter  himself  cutting  to 
'vMoM  In-  pieces  wilh  his  sword  the  origi- 
**"*^-  nal  instrument.  But,  in  return, 
many  excellent  laws  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  were  enacted  ;t  and  their  pres- 
ervation was  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
officer  of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary, 
whose  authority  and  pre-eminence  may 
in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  pen- 
od4  That  watchfulness  over  public  lib- 
erty, which  ori^nally  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy  of  ncos  hombres,  always  apt 
to  thwart  the  crown,  or  to  oppress  the 
people,  and  which  was  afterward  nJain- 
tained  by  the  dangerous  privilegeof  union, 
became  the  duty  of  .a  civil  magistrate, 
accustomed  to  legal  rules,  and  responsi- 
ble for  his  actions,  whose  office  and  func- 


•  Zarita  obferres  tint  the  battle  of  Epila  wai 
the  laat  foaght  in  defence  of  public  libertj.  for 
which  it  was  held  lawful  of  old  to  take  np  arnw, 
and  raeiat  the  king,  by  nrtne  of  the  Phrilegee  of 
Union.  For  the  aothority  of  the  justiciary  being 
afterward  aetablished,  the  former  contentions  and 
wars  came  to  an  end;  meant  being  found  to  put 
the  weak  on  a  level  with  the  powerful,  in  which 
coneiats  the  peace  and  tranauillity  of  all  atatea ;  and 
from  thence  the  name  of  Union  was,  by  common 
content,  proacribed,  t.  ii.,  foL  S26.  Blancas  also 
remarkt,  that  nothing  could  have  turned  out  more 
adTanUseoua  to  the  Aragonaae  than  their  ill-for- 
tune  at  Epila. 

t  Fueroa  de  Aragon.  De  iia,qu«  Dominof  rex, 
foL  14,  et  alibi  paaunL 

t  Biane.  Cooun.,  p.  971, 811.  ZniiCa,  t  il,  fol. 
228. 


tions  are  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has 
been  treated  by  some  writers  as  office  or 
a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  ^n*iM«7. 
created  originally  as  an  intermediate  pow- 
er between  the  king  and  people,  to  watch 
over  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  But 
I  do  not  perceive  that  his  functions  were, 
in  any  essential  respect,  different  from 
those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England,  di- 
vided, from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  among 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  We 
should  undervalue  our  o¥m  constitution 
by  supposing  that  there  did  not  reside  in 
that  court  as  perfect  an  authority  to  re- 
dress the  subject's  injuries,  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Aragonese  magistrate.  In 
the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this  pow- 
er, there  was  an  abundant  difference. 
Our  English  judges,  more  timid  and  pli- 
ant, left  to  the  remonstrances  of  parlia- 
ment that  redress  of  ffrievances  which 
veiy  frecjuently  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpus 
granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprison- 
ment by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty. We  shall  speedily  take  notice  of 
a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  con- 
jectural antiquity  some  have  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  to  oe  traced  beyond  the  capture 
of  Saragosa  in  1118,  when  the  series  of 
magistrates  commences.*  But  for  a 
great  length  of  time  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  l^en  particularly  important ;  the 
judicial  authority  residing  in  the  council 
of  ricos  hombres,  whose  suffrages  the  jus- 
ticiary collected,  in  order  to  pronounce 
their  sentence  rather  than  his  own.  A  pas- 
sage in  Vitalis,  bishop  of  Huesca,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  shows  this  to 
have  been  the  practice  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.f  Gradually,  as  notions  of 
liberty  became  more  definite,  and  laws 
more  numerous,  the  reverence  paid  to 
their  permanent  interpreter  grew  strong- 
er ;  and  there  was  fortunately  a  succes- 
sion of  prudent  and  just  men  m  that  high 
office,  tnrough  whom  it  acquired  dignity 
and  stable  influence.    Soon  after  the  ac- 


•  Bianca  Comment.,  p.  638. 

t  Id.,  p.  722.  Zurita  indeed  refers  the  justicia- 
ry's pre-eminence  to  an  earlier  date ;  namely,  the 
raign  of  Peter  II.,  who  took  awav  a  great  part  of 
the  local  juriadictionsof  the  ricos  hombres.  t  i.,  fol. 
102.  But,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning 
of  Vitalis,  his  testimony  seems  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute. By  the  General  Pritilege  of  1283,  the  josti- 
ciary  was  to  adrise  with  the  ricos  hombres  m  all 
cases  where  the  king  was  a  party  againat  any  of 
his Mbiscts.—Ziiiita,  1881.    8ee«lsoC180. 
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cession  of  James  n^  on  some  dissen- 
sions arising  between  tlie  king  and  his 
barons,  he  called  in  tbb  justiciary  as  a  me- 
diator, whose  sentence,  says  Blancas^all 
obeyed.*  At  a  subsequent  time  in  the 
same  reign,  the  military  orders,  pretending 
that  some  of  their  privileges  were  violated, 
raised  a  confederacy  or  union  against  the 
king.  James  offered  to  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Salanova,  a 
man  of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The 
knights  resisted  his  jurisdiction,  alleging 
the  question  to  be  of  sphritual  cognisance. 
He  decided  it,  however,  against  them  in 
full  cortes  at  Saragosa,  annulled  their 
league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  pun- 
ishment.! It  was  adjudged  also  that  no 
appeal  could  lie  to  the  sjpiritual  court 
from  a  sentence  of  the  justiciary  passed 
with  assent  of  the  cortes.  James  II.  is 
said  to  have  frequently  sued  his  subjects 
in  the  justiciary's  court,  to  show  his  re- 
gard for  le^  measures ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  this  good  prince,  its  authority 
became  more  established.^  Yet  it  was 
not  perhaps  looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to 
maintain  public  liberty  against  the  crown, 
till,  in  the  cortes  of  1348,  after  the  Privi- 
lege of  Union  was  for  ever  abolished,  such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  such  authority  giv- 
en to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventually  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression 
than  any  other  country  could  boast.  All 
the  royal  as  well  as  territorial  judges 
were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in 
case  of  le^l  difficulties  arising  in  their 
courts,  which  he  was  to  certify  within 
eight  days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  same  reign,  it  was  made  penal  for 
any  one  to  obtain  letters  from  the  king, 
impeding  the  execution  of  the  justiza's 
process,  and  they  were  declared  null.  In- 
ferior courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed 
in  any  business  after  his  prohibition*^ 
Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corrob- 
orating the  antiiority  of  the  great  magis- 
trate ;  but  there  are  two  parts  of  his  re- 
medial jurisdiction  which  deserve  special 
notice. 

These  are  the  processes  of  jurisfirma,  or 
firma  del  derecho,  and  of  manifestation. 

*  BiancaB  ConuneQt/,  p.  663. 

t  Zoiita,  t  i..  1 403 ;  t  iL,  f.  34.  Bimc,  p.  666. 
The  asaent  of  the  cortes  aeemsto  render  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  le^latire  rather  than  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding: bat  It  is  difficult  to  pronoonee  about  a 
tranaaction  so  rsmote  in  time,  and  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  native  hiatonaaa  writing  rather  con- 
cisely. 

t  Bianc,  p.  663.  James  acquired  the  surname  of 
Just,  el  Justiciero,  by  his  fair  dealings  towards  his 
•ttbjects.*~-ZuhU,  t.  ii.,  fol.  88. 

^  Fueros  de  Aragon :  Quod  in  dubiis  non  crassis. 
(A.  D.  1348.)  Quod impetrans  (1372),  dcfi.  Zurtta, 
tii.,fQL229.    Bianc,p.9naiid8U. 


The  former  bears  some  anal-  ^■■y  ^ 
ogy  to  the  writs  of  ^on^  and  ^f^US?" 
oertiorari  in  England,  throu|di  tataiioo. 
whiofa  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  exer- 
cises its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  ti3)unals.  But 
the  Aragonese  jurisfirma  was  of  more 
extensive  operation.  Its  oliject  was  not 
only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in  an  in- 
ferior court  before  the  justiciary,  but  to 
prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issu- 
ing against  the  person  who  applied  for  iu 
benefit,  or  any  molestation  from  being 
offered  to  him;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex* 
presses  it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a 
recognisance  (firm^  et  graviter  assevere- 
mus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes 
shall  be  protected  by  the  inteiposition  of 
his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  ini- 
quity of  the  royal  judges.*  The  process 
termed  manifestation,  affi:>rded  as  ample 
security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 
jurisfirma  did  for  property.  ''To  mam- 
fesi  any  one,*^  say^  the  writer  so  often 
quoted,  "  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  royal  officers,  that  he  may  not  suf- 
fer any  illegal  violence;  not  that  he  is 
set  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the 
merits  of  his  case  are  still  to  be  inquired 
into  ;  but  because  \e  is  now  detained 
publicly,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  con- 
cealed, and  the  charge  against  him  is 
investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  pas- 
sion, but  in,  calmness  and  according  to 
law,  therefore  this  is  called  manifesta- 
tion."!   The  power  of  this  writ  (if  I  may 

•  Bianc.,  p.  751.    Fuerae  de  Aragon,  1 137. 

t  Est  apnd  nos  manifestara,  ream  eabitosomers, 
atqne  h  regiis  manibas  eitoiquere,  ne  qua  ipsi  con- 
tra jus  vis  inferatur.  Non  quod  tone  reus  iudicio 
liberetur ;  nihilominas  tamen,ut  loqnimur.demer- 
itis  causs  ad  plenum  cognoadtnr.  Bed  quod  dein- 
oeps  manifesto  teneatur,  ^oasi  antea  celatos  eatitis- 
set ;  necesseque  deinde  sit  de  ipsius  cnlpA,  nonim- 
petu  et  cum  furore,  sed  sedatisprorsttsanimis^et 
raztaconstitutas  leges  judicari.  Ss  so  autem,  quod 
nujusmodi  judicium  manifesto  deptehsnsmn,  omni- 
bus jam  patere  debeat,  Maniftatationis  sibi  nomsn 
arripuit,  p.  676. 

Ipsiua  ManifestatioiMB  potsstas  tam  solida  est  et 
repentina,  ut  homini  jam  collmn  in  laqueom  inse- 
renti  subveniat.  Illius  enim  pimadio,  danmatns, 
dum  per  leges  licet,  quasi  ezperiandi  juris  gratiA, 
de  manibas  judicum  codfestim  ezton^uetur,  et  in 
carcerem  ducitur  ad  id  adificatum,  ibidemque  as- 
sermtur  tamdiu,  quamdiu  jniene,  an  iniaril  quid 
in  eA  causA  factum  fneiit,  judicatur.  Propterea 
career  hie  vulgari  linguA,  U  caieel  de  las  manifea 
tados  nuncupatur,  p.  751. 

Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  SO.  De  Manifestationi- 
bns  personarum.  Independently  of  thia  right  of 
manifestation  by  writ  of  the  justiciary,  there  are 
several  statutes  in  the  Fueros  against  illegal  de- 
tention, or  unnecessary  seventy  towards  prisaners. 
-<l>o  CustodiA  reorum,  1 163.)  No  judge  could 
proceed  secretly  in  a  criminal  process;  an  mdis- 
penaaUe  safeguard  to  public  liberty,  and  ooaof  the 
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apply  our  tenn)  was  sach,  as  he  else- 
where asserts,  that  it  would  rescue  a 
man  whose  neck  was  in  the  halter.    A 

S articular  prison  was  allotted  to  those 
etained  for  trial  under  this  process. 
Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  pro- 
iiMiancM  of  visions  did  not  remain  a  dead 
thairapptt-  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon, 
•■**^*  appear  in  the  two  historians, 
Blancas  and  Zurita,  whose  noble  attach- 
ment to  liberties,  of  which  they  had 
either  witnessed,  or  might  foretel  the 

most  salatary,  aa  well  at  moat  ancient,  pTonuona 
in  our  own  coostitiition.  (De  jadiciia.)  Toitnre 
waaaboliahed,  except  in  caaea  of  coining  falae  mon- 
ey, and  then  only  in  respect  of  ▼agabonds.^Gen- 
eral  Privilege  of  1283.} 

Zurita  baa  explained  the  two  proceaaes  of  jnria- 
finna  and  manueatation  ao  jpenpicaonaly,  that,  aa 
the  aabject  is  very  iotereating,  and  rather  out  of 
the  common  way,  i  ahall  both  auote  and  tranalate 
the  paaaage.  Con  firmar  de  derecho,  que  ea  dar 
caution  a  eatara  juaticia,  ae  conaeden  literaa  inhib- 
itoriaa  por  el  justicia  de  Aragon,  para  ^ue  no  pue- 
dan  aer  preaoa,  ni  prirados,  ni  aeapojados  de  au 
poasessioD,  haata  quB  jndicialmente  ae  conozca,  y 
declare  aobre  la  pretenaioi^  j  juaticia  de  las  partes, 
y  parezca  j>or  proceaao  legitimo.  que  ae  deve  revo- 
car  la  tal  mhibition.  Esu  fu4  la  auprema  t  prin- 
cipal autoridad  del  Juaticia  de  Aragon  deaae  que 
eale  magiatrado  turo  origan,  y  lo  que  llama  mani- 
featation:  porqne  aaaf  como  la  finna  de  derecho 
por  privilegio  general  del  reyno  impide,  que  no 
puede  ninguno  aer  preao,  o  agraviado  contra  razon 
y  juaticia,  de  la  mmna  manera  la  manifeatacion, 
que  ea  otro  privilegio,  y  remedia  mny  principal, 
timie  fuerca,  quando  alguno  ea  preao  am  preceder 
prooeaao  legituno,  o  quando  lo  preaden  de  hecbo 
ain  orden  de  jnaticiA ;  j  en  estos  caaoa  aolo  el  Jua- 
ticia de  Aragon,  quando  ae  tiene  recurao  al  el,  ae 
interpone,  maniJRBatando  ii  preao,  ^e  ea  tomarlo  a 
au  mano,  de  poder  de  qualquiera  jues,  aunaue  aea 
el  maa  aiq>ramo ;  y  ea  obligado  el  Juaticia  de  Ara- 
gon, y  sua  lugartenientea  de  proveer  la  manifeata- 
cion en  el  miamo  inatante,  que  lea  ea  pedida  sin 
preceder  infoimacion;  y  baaU  que  ae  pida  por 
qualquiere  peraona  que  ae  diga  procurador  del  que 
quiere  que  lo  tengan  por  manifesto,  t  it,  foL  386. 
"  Upon  a  £rmade  derecho,  which  ia  to  give  aecuri- 
tv  for  abiding  the  deciaion  of  law,  the  Justiciary  of 
Aragon  iaauea  lettera  inhibiting  all  peraona  to  ar- 
rest the  party,  or  deprive  him  of  his  possession, 
until  the  matter  ahaU  be  judicially  inquired  into, 
and  it  shall  appear  that  auch  inhibition  ought  to  be 
revoked.  Thia  proceaa  and  that  which  la  called 
manifestation  have  bean  the  chief  powera  of  the 
juaticiary  ever  aince  the  coDmwncement  of  that 
magiatracy.  And  aa  the  fiima  de  derecho,  by  the 
general  privilege  of  the  realm,  aecurea  every  man 
from  being  arreated  or  moleated  againat  reaaon 
and  juatice,  so  the  manifeatation,  which  ia  another 
principal  and  remedial  right^  takea  place  when  any 
one  ia  actually  arreated  without  lawful  process ; 
and  in  such  cases  only  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon, 
when  recourae  is  had  to  him,  interpoaea  by  mam- 
/e»imf  the  person  arreated,  that  ia,  by  taking  him 
into  his  own  handa,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge, 
however  high  in  authority ;  and  this  manifestation 
the  justiciary,  or  hia  deputies  in  his  absence,  are 
bound  to  iaaue  at  the  aame  instant  it  is  demanded, 
without  farther  inquiry ;  and  it  may  be  demanded 
by  any  one  aa  attorney  of  the  party  requiring  to  be 


extinction,  continually  displays  itself.  I 
cannot  help  illustratmg  this  subject  by 
two  remarkable  instances.  The  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  the  lieutenancy  or 
regency  during  the  sovereign's  absence 
from  the  realm.  The  title  and  office  in 
deed  were  permanent,  though  the  func- 
tions must  of  course  have  been  superse- 
ded during  the  personal  exercise  of  ro]^- 
al  authority.  But  as  neither  Catalonia 
nor  Valencia,  which  often  demanded  the 
king's  presence,  was  considered  as  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  were  pretty  fre- 
quent occasions  for  tins  anticipated  reign 
of  the  eldest  prince.  Such  a  regulation 
was  not  likely  to  diminish  the  mutual 
and  almost  inevitable  jealousies  between 
kings  and  their  heirs  apparent,  which  have 
so  often*  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  a 
court  and  a  nation.  Peter  IV.  removed 
his  eldest  son,  afterward  John  I.,  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom.  The 
prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho 
before  the  justiciary,  Dominic  de  CerdSf 
who,  pronouncing  in  his  favour,  enjoined 
the  king  to  replace  his  son  in  the  lieuten- 
ancy as  the  undoubted  right  of  the  eldest 
bom.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only  in  fact,  to 
which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  law  com- 
pelled him,  but  with  apparent  cheerful- 
ness.* There  are  indeed  no  private  per- 
sons who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  free  constitution  and  the 
civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen,  as  the 
members  of  ro3ral  families;  since  none 
are  so  much  exposed,  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, to  the  resentment  and  suspicion 
of  a  reiniing  monarch. 

John!.,  who  had  e3q)erienced  the  pro- 
tection of  law  in  his  weakness,  had  af- 
terward occasion  to  find  it  interposed 
against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent 
some  citizens  of  Saragosa  to  prison  with- 
out form  of  law.  They  applied  to  Juan 
de  Cerda,  the  justiciary,  for  a  manifesta- 
tion. He  issued  his  writ  accordingly; 
nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise, 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine. 
The  king,  pretending  that  the  justiciary 
was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  judges, 
the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This 
raised  a  constitutional  question,  whether, 
on  suspicion  of  partiality,  a  coadjutor  to 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  The 
king  sent  a  private  order  to  the  justiciary 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this  in- 
terlocutory point  until  he  should  receive 
instructions  in  the  council,  to  which  he 
was  directed  to  repair.  But  he  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  his  ex- 

*  Zurita,  ubi  supra.    Blaocaa,  p.  673. 
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clusiye  jurisdiction  without  a  coadjutor. 
He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  vice-chancellor,  in  a  long  harangue, 
enjoined  him  to  suspend  sentence  till  he 
had  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case 
being  clear,  he  had  already  pronounced 
upon  it.  This  produced  some  expres- 
sions of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began 
to  enter  into  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary  an- 
swered that,  with  all  deference  to  his 
majesty,  he  was  bound  to  defend  his  con- 
duct before  the  cortes,  and  not  elsewhere. 
On  a  subsequent  day,  the  king  having 
drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  country  pal- 
ace on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the 
conversation  with  the  assistance  of  his 
ally  the  vice-chancellor ;  but  no  impres- 
sion was  made  on  the  venerable  magis- 
tiate,  whom  John  at  length,  though  much 
pressed  by  his  advisers  to  violent  cour- 
ses, dismissed  with  civility.  The  king 
was  probably  misled  throughout  this  trans- 
action, which  1  have  thought  fit  to  draw 
from  obscurity,  not  only  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  privilege  of  manifestation,  but 
as  exhibitmg  an  mstance  of  judicial  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  no  country  perhaps  in 
£urope  could  ofier  a  parallel.* 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348,  it  seems  as 
Office  of  ^^  ^^®  justiciary  might  have 
justtetery  been  displaced  at  the  king's 
iMidftrufe.  pleasure.  From  that  time  he 
held  his  station  for  life.  But,  in  order  to 
evade  this  law,  the  king  sometimes  ex- 
acted a  promise  to  resign  upon  request. 
Ximenes  Cerdan,  the  justiciary  in  1430, 
having  refused  to  fulfil  this  engagement, 
Alfonso  y.  gave  notice  to  all  his  subjects 
not  to  obey  nim,  and  notwithstandiug  the 
alarm  which  this  encroachment  created, 
eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him 
to  quit  his  ofiice.  In  1439,  Alfonso  in- 
sisted with  still  greater  severity  upon  the 
execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made 
by  another  justiciary,  detaining  him  in 
prison  until  his  death.  But  the  cortes  of 
1443  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king 
reluctantly  acceded,  that  the  justiciary 
should  not  be  compellable  to  resign  his 
office  on  account  of  any  previous  en- 
gagement he  might  have  made.f 

But  lest  these  high  powers,  imparted 
UMpoQgitai.  for  the  prevention  of  abuses, 
my  pr this  should  themselves  be  abused, 
"■•'■''■^  the  justiciary  was  responsible, 
in  case  of  an  unjust  sentence,  to  the  ex- 


*  Biancae  Commentar.,  ubi  sopra.  Zurita  relates 
Jie  story,  but  not  so  fuilir. 

t  Fueros  de  Aragon,  tol.  22.  Zurita,  t  iii,  fbl. 
140,255,273.    Bianc.  Commenl,  p.  901. 


tent  of  the  iinury  inflicted;*  and  was 
also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390,  to  a 
court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  king  out  of  eight 
named  by  the  cortes;  whose  office  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  examining 
and  reporting  to  the  four  estates  in  cortes, 
by  whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ac- 
quitted or  condemned.  This  superintend- 
ence of  the  cortes,  however,  being 
thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  a 
court  of  seventeen  persons  was  appointed, 
in  1461,  to  hear  complaints  against  the 
justiciary.  Some  alterations  were  after- 
ward made  in  this  tribunaLf  The  justi- 
ciary was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from 
the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons 
not  bein^  liable  to  personal  imnishment. 
He  administered  the  coronation-oath  to 
the  king ;  and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon, 
the  justiciary  acted  as  a  sort  of  royal 
commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the 
assembly  by  the  king^s  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed, 
nor  any  tax  imposed,  without  j^t^^i^ 
the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  gStacion  ud 
assembled.!  Even  as  early  as  *"«»«>• 
the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  in  1305,  that  prince 
having  attempted  to  impose  a  general  tal- 
lage, the  nobuity  and  commons  united  for 
the  preservation  of  their  franchises ;  and 
the  tax  was  afterward  granted  in  part  by 
the  cortes.^  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other 
nations  in  statutes  to  secure  these  priv- 
ileges, which,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to 
have  been  more  respected  than  in  any 
other  monarchy.)    The  general  privilege 


*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  foL  25. 

t  Blancas.  Zunta,  t.  ill,  f.  321 ;  t.  iv.,  f.  103. 
These  regulattons  were  yenr  acceptable  to  tbe  na- 
tion. In  fact,  the  justiza  ot  Aragon  had  possessed 
much  more  unlimited  powers  than  ooffht  to  be  in- 
trusted to  any  single  masistrate.  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  m  Ensland,  besides  its  consisting  of 
four  co-ordinate  juages,  is  checked  by  the  sppel- 
lant  jurisdictions  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  and 
House  of  Lords,  and,  stiU  more  unportantly,  by  the 
rights  of  juries. 

t  Majores  nostri,  <(us  de  omnibus  statuenda  ee- 
sent,  noluenint  iuben,  vetariTe  posse,  nisi  vocatis, 
descriptisque  oroinibus,  ac  conctis  eorum  adhibitie 
sufiiragiis,  re  ipsli  cognitA  et  promulejalA.  Unde 
perpetuum  illua  nobis  comparatnm  est  jus,  ut  com- 
munes  et  puMicn  le^  neque  tolli,  neque  rogari 
possint,  nisi  prius  umTersns  populna  unA  ^oce  co- 
mitiis  institutis  suum  eA  de  re  liberums  uffiragium 
ferat ;  idque  postea  ipsius  regis  asseomi  oomprobe- 
tur.— Bianc»,  p.  761. 

6  Zurita,  1. 1.,  fol.  92.' 

R  Fueros  de  Aregon :  Quod  siss»  in  Aragonii 
remoreantur  (A.  D.  1372).  De  prohibitione  sissa- 
rum  (1396).  De  consenratione  patrimonii  (1461). 
I  have  only  remarked  two  instances  of  arbkrarr 
taxation  in  zurita's  history,  which  is  singularly  fuU 
of  information ;  one,  in  1343,  when  Peter  IV.  col- 
lected money  firom  various  cities,  though  not  with 
oat  oppoaitkm ;  and  the  other  a  renanatraBce  ef 
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of  1963  formed  a  aort  of  gromid-work  for 
this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in 
England.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  cortas 
were  to  be  held  every  year  at  Saragosa. 
But,  under  James  II.,  their  time  of  meet* 
ing  was  reduced  to  once  in  two  years, 
and  the  place  was  left  to  the  king*s  dis- 
cretion.* Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Ara- 
gon  less  vigilant  than  those  of  Castile  in 
claiming  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  all  im- 
portant deliberations  of  the  executive 
power,  or  in  remonstrating  against  abuses 
of  government,  or  in  superintending  the 
proper  eipenditure  of  puUic  money.f  A 
vanety  of  provisions,  mtended  to  secure 
these  parliamentary  privileges  and  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
dispersed  m  the  collection  of  Aiagonese 
law8,t  which  may  be  favourably  com- 

C3d  with  those  of  our  own  statute- 
k. 
Four  estates,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
CortM  or  arms  (brazos),  formed  the  cortes 
Aragon.    of  Arsgou ;  the  prelates,^  and  com- 

the  cortes  in  1383  against  heavy  taxes ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  that  this  refers  to  general  unauthorized 
taxation.— Zuriu,  t.  ii.,  f.  108  and  362.  Blancas 
mentions  that  Alfonso  V.  set  a  tallage  upon  his 
towns  for  the  manisge  of  his  natural  daughters, 
which  he  might  have  done  had  thej  been  legiti- 
mate ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  justiciary's  tribu- 
nal, and  the  kiog  receded  from  his  demand,  p.  701. 

Some  instances  of  tyrannical  conduct  in  violation 
of  the  constitutional  laws  occur,  as  will  naturally 
be  supposed,  in  the  annals  of  Zurita.  The  execu- 
tion ot  Bernard  Cabrera  under  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii.,  f. 
336,  and  the  severities  inflicted  on  Queen  Porcia 
by  her  son-in-law  John  I.,  £391,  are  perhaps  as 
remarkable  as  any. 

*  Zurita,  i,  L,t  496.  In  general  the  session 
lasted  from  four  to  six  months.  One  assembly 
was  prorogued  from  time  to  time,  and  continued 
six  years,  from  1446  to  1452,  which  was  com- 
plained of  as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  bien- 
nial renewal,  t  iv.,  L  6. 

t  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was  very,  un- 
popular, because  it  bad  been  undertaken  vnthout 
consent  of  the  barooi,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  kingdom;  porque  ningun  negocio  arduo  em- 
prendian,  sin  acneroo  y  conseio  de  sua  ricos  hom- 
Dres.— ZiiriU,t.  i,  foL  264.  The  cortes,  he  tells 
us,  were  usually  divided  into  two  perties,  whigs 
and  tories ;  eetava  ordinariamente  dividida  en  doe 
partes,  la  nnaqnepensavm  procorar  el  beneficiodel 
reyno,  y  la  otim  que  el  servicio  del  rey,  t.  iiL,  fol. 
321. 

t  Fuerosyofaoervancias  del  reyno  de  Aragon. 
2  vols,  in  foL,  Saragosa,  1667.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  collected  by  Blancas,  p.  750. 

^  It  is  said  by  aome  wiiten  that  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal arm  was  not  added  to  the  cortes  of  Aragon  till 
about  the  year  1300.  But  I  do  not  find  mention  in 
Zurita  of  any  such  constitutional  change  at  that 
time ;  and  the  prelates,  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  analogy  of  other  countries,  appear  as  members 
of  the  national  council  lone  before.  Queen  Petro- 
nilla,  in  1142,  summoned  a  los  perlados,  ricos 
hombres,  y  cavalleros,  y  procuradores  de  las  ciu- 
dadee  ▼  villas,  que  le  juntassen  a  cortes  jgeneralee 
en  la  ciudad  de  Huesca.— Zurita,  t  i.,  foL  71.  So 
in  the  cortee  of  lg76»and  on  othsr  occasions. 


manders  of  military  otden,  who  passed 
for  ecclesiastics;  the  barons,  or  ricos 
hombres ;  the  equestrian  order,  or  in/an* 
sones,  and  the  deputies  of  royal  towns.* 
The  two  former  had  a  right  of  appearing 
by  proxy.  There  was  no  representation 
of  the  infanzones,  or  lower  nobility. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  not  numerous,  nor  was  the  kingdom 
large.  Thirty-five  are  reckoned  by  Zu- 
rita as  present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and 
thirty-three  in  those  of  1412;  and  as 
upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
a  new  monarch  was  to  be  taken,  I  pre* 
sume  that  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  were  present.f  The  ricos  hom- 
bres do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve 
or  fourteen  in  number.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal estate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
numerous.  A  few  principal  towns  alone 
sent  deputies  to  the  cortes;  but  their 
representation  was  very  full;  eight  or 
ten,  and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Sara- 
gosa, and  no  town  appears  to  have  had 
less  than  four  representatives.  During 
the  interval  of  the  cones  a  permanent 
commission,  varying  a  good  deal  as  to 
numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  es- 
tates, was  empowered  to  sit  with  very 
considerable  authority,  receiving  and 
managing  the  public  revenue,  and  pro- 
tecting the  justiciary  in  his  functions.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  princi- 
pality of  Catalonia  having  been  Q^^^^g^ 
annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  by  Bientorva^ 
conquest,  the  other  by  marriage,  S|S[JJJ2? 
were  always  kept  distinct  from  ^^"^ 
it  in  their  laws  and  government.  Each 
had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates, 
for  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two 
orders  did  not  exist  in  either  country. 
The  Catalans  were  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  usages,  and  averse  to  incorpora- 
tion with  any  other  people  of  Spain. 
Their  national  character  was  high-spir- 
ited and  independent ;  in  no  part  of  the 
peninsula  did  the  territorial  aristocracy 
retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to  such  exten- 
sive privileges,^  and  the  citizens  were 


*  Popular  repreaentation  was  more  ancient  in 
Aragon  than  in  any  other  monarchv.  The  depu- 
ties of  towns  sppear  in  the  cortes  or  1133,  as  Rob- 
ertson has  remarked  from  Zurita.— Hiet.  of  Charles 
v.,  note  32.  Andthiacannot  well  be  called  in  ooes- 
tion,  or  treated  as  an  anomaly ;  lor  we  find  tnem 
mentioned  in  1142  (the  passage  cited  in  the  laat 
note),  and  apdn  in  1104,  when  Zurita  ennmemtes 
many  of  their  names,  fol.  74.  The  institution  of 
ooncejoe,  or  corporate  districts  under  a  presiding 
town,  prevailed  m  Aragon,  as  it  did  in  Castile. 

t  Zurita,  t  ii.,  f.  420  ;  t  iii.,  f.  76. 

t  Bianca,  p.  762.  Zurita,  t.  iii.,  f.  76 ;  f.  162,  et 
alibi. 

^  Zurita,  t  iL,  f.  360.  The  villanage  of  the  peaa- 
antry  in  some  puts  of  Catalonia  was  very  sews. 
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justly  ^ffood  of  wealth  neqcrired  by  indiw- 
try,  and  of  renown  achieved  by  valour. 
At  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  I.,  ^ivich 
they  had  not  much  deaired,  the  Catalans 
obhffed  htm  to  swear  three  times  sttcces- 
sively  to  maintain  their  liberties,  before 
they  would  take  the  reciprocal  oath  of 
allegiance.*  For  Valencia  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  politic  design  of  James  the 
Conqueror  to  establish  a  constitution 
nearly  analogous  to  that  of  Aragon,  but 
with  such  hmitations  as  he  should  im- 
pose, taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  not  acquire  strength 
by  union.  In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III. 
and  Alfonso  III.,  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects contended  for  by  the  barons  of  Ar- 
agon was  the  estaUishment  of  their  own 
laws  in  Valencia;  to  which  the  king 
never  acceded^f  They  permitted,  how- 
ever, the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Ar- 
agon in  the  latter  kingdom  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  law  of  Aragon-t  These  three 
states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalimia, 
were  perpetually  united  by  a  law  of  Al- 
fonso III. ;  and  every  king  on  his  acces- 
sion was  bound  to  swear  that  he  woidd 
never  separate  them.f  Somethnes  gen- 
eral cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  princi- 
pality were  convened ;  but  the  memben 
did  not,  even  in  this  case,  sit  tocelher, 
and  were  no  otherwise  united,  mm  as 
they  met  in  the  same  city.} 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  society  in  Aragon  as  eqaally 
excellent  with  the  constitutional  laws. 
Relatively  to  other  monardiies,  as  I 
8M8  or  have  abready  observed,  there  seem 
P""~-  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  that  kingdom. 
But  the  licentious  habits  of  a  feuded  aris- 
tocracy prevailed  very  long.  We  find  in 
history  mstances  of  private  war  between 
the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.^  The 
right  of  avenging  injuries  by  arms,  and 
the  ceremony  of  diffidati(Hi»  or  solemn 
defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  preserved  by 
the  laws.  We  even  meet  with  the  an- 
cient barbarous  usage  of  paying  a  compo- 
sition to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered  man.** 
The  citizens  of  Saragosa  were  sometimes 

even  nasr  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentorr,  t  it., 
£  237. 

•  Zarita,  t  iii.,  f.  81. 

t  Id,  tL,t  281. 310. 333.  There  was  originally 
a  joaticiaij  in  the  kinfldom  of  Valencia,  f.  281 ;  bat 
fiua,  1  betieve,  did noCtong oootinue. 

t  Idem,  t.  ii,  £  498.  6  Idem,  t  ii,  f.  01. 

n  BianoB  Comment,  p.  TOO.    Zvrita,  t.  iii.,  fal 


Zniita,  t  iv.,  fi>L  180. 
Faeroa  4e  AnfTxi,  f.  \9%  6tt. 
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turbulent,  and  a  refraetoty  noUeman 
sometimes  defied  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice. Bui,  owing  to  the  remarkable  co« 
pionsaesa  of  the  principal  Aragoaese  his- 
torian, we  find  more  frequent  details  of 
this  nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of 
some  countries.  The  internal  eonditioa 
of  society  was  certainly  far  from  peace- 
able in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with 
IsidwUa,  and  by  the  death  of  unjonof 
John  II.  in  1479,  the  two  an-  caaiueurf 
cient  and  rival  kingdoms  of  Cas-  Aregon. 
tile  and  Aragon  were  for  ever  consoUda» 
ted  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain.    There 
had  been  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
respective  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife 
over  Castile.    In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  it  derived 
from  the  weaker,  as  much  in  sovereign- 
ties as  in  private  possessions.    But  the 
Castilians  were  determined  to  maintaiii 
the  positive  and  distinct  prerogatives  of 
their  queen,  to  which  they  attached  the 
independence  of  their  nation.    A  com- 
promise therefore  i^as    concluded,  by 
which,  though,  according  to  our  notions, 
Ferdinand  obtained  more  than  a  due 
share,  he  might  consider  himself  as  more 
strictly  limited  than  his  father  had  been 
in  Navarre.    The  names  of  both  were  to 
appear  jointly  in  their  style,  and  upon 
the  coin,  the  king's  taking  the  prece« 
dence  m  respect  of  bis  sex.    But,  m  tiio 
ro3ral  scutcheon,  the  arms  of  Castile 
were  preferred  on  account  of  the  king- 
dom's  dignity.    Isabella  had  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  civil  offices  in  Castile ;  the 
nominatioB  of  spiritnal  benefices  ran  in 
the  name  of  both.    The  government  was 
to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly 
when  they  were  together,  or  by  either 
singly^  in  the  province  where  one  or  other 
might  happen  to  reside.*    This  partitioti' 
was  well  preserved  throughout  the  life 
of  Isabrt*  without  mutual  encroachmenii! 
or  jealousies.    So  rare  a  unanimity  be* 
tween  persons  thus  circumstanced  must 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of 
that  princess,  who,  while  she  maintained 
a  constant  good  understanding  with  a 
very  ambitious  husband,  never  relaxed 
in  the  exercise  of  her  paternal  authority 
over  the  kingdoms  of  her  ancestors. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner 
ouenched  the  flames  of  civil  conqQ«cor 
discord  in  Castile,  than  they  onmadi. 
determined  to  give  an  unequivocal  proof 
to  Europe  of  the  vigour  which  the  Span* 
ish  monarchy  was  to  display  under  tneir 


•  aSniite,  t  rr.,  M.  2S4.    Mariana,  I.  rtir..  c.  i 
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gOTenunent.    For  many  years  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been 
miinterrupted.     Neither   John  II.    nor 
Henry  IV.  had  been  at  leisure  to  think  of 
aggressive  hostilities;    and  the  Moors 
themselves,  a  prey,  like  their  Christian 
enemies,,  to  civil  war,  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  the  finest  prov- 
ince in  the  peninsula.    If  we  may  trust 
historians,  the  sovereigns  of  Granada 
were   generally  usurpers  and   tyrants. 
But  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  that 
vast  populousness,  that   grandeur  and 
maffmficence,  which  distinguished   the 
Mahometan  kingdoms  of  Spain,  without 
ascribing  some  measure  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  to  their  governments.  These 
southern  provinces  have  dwindled  in  later 
times ;  and,  in  fact,  Spain  itself  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  most  travellers,  for  the 
monuments  which  a  foreign  and  odious 
race  of   conquerors   have    left   behind 
them.    Granada  was  however  disturbed 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  about  the  time 
of  Ferdinand's  accession,  which  natural- 
ly encouraged  his  designs.    The  Moors, 
conttary  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  relative  strength,  were 
the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in 
Andalusia.*    [A.  D.  1481.]  Predatory  in- 
roads  of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been 
only  retaliated  by  the  Christians.    But 
Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his  resour- 
ces extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada, 
the  consummation  of  a  struggle  protract- 
ed through  nearly  eight  centuries.    Even 
in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  invasion,  en- 
feebled by  a  civil  dissension,  that  led  one 
party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Grana- 
da was  not  subdued  without  ten  years  of 
sanguinary  and  unremitting  contest.  Fer- 
tile beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that 
kingdom  contained  seventv  walled  towns ; 
and  the  capital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by 

*  Zurita,  t.  iv.,  foL  314. 


300,000  inhabitants.*    Its  resistance  to 
such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  per- 
haps the  best  justification  of  the  apparent 
negligence  of  earlier  monarchs.      But 
Granada  was  ultimately  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  yoke.    The  city  surrendered 
on  the  second  of  January,  1493 ;  an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  which,  in  the  political  com- 
bat of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost 
to  counterbalance  tne  loss  of  Constanti- 
nople.   It  raised  the  name  of  Ferdinand, 
and  of  the  new  monarchy  which  he  gov- 
erned, to  high  estimation  throughout  Eu- 
rope.    Spain  appeared  an  equal  compet- 
itor with  France  in  the  lists  of  ambition. 
These  great  kingdoms  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  jealousy  natural  to  emulous  neigh- 
bours.   The  house  of  Aragon  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis 
XI.    He  had  fomented  the  troubles  of 
Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed  an  eflfectual 
aid,  but  all  promises  of  support,  to  the 
Princess  Joanna,  the  competitor  of  IsabeL 
Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Ara- 
gon, had  been  pledged  to  France  by  John 
II.  for  a  sum  of  money.    It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  subsequent  events,  or 
to  discuss  their  respective  claims  to  its 
possession.-}-    At  the  accession  of  Fer- 
dinand, Louis  XI.  BtiU  held  Rousillon,  and 
showed  little  intention  to  resign  it.    But 
Charles  VIII.,  eager  to  smooth  every  im- 
pediment to  his  Italian  expedition,  resto- 
red the  province  to  Ferdinand  in  1493. 
Whether,  by  such  a  sacrifice,  he  was  able 
to  lull  the  king  of  Aragon  into  acquies- 
cence, while  he  dethroned  his  relation 
at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all 
Ital}[  with  the  apprehension  of  French 
dominion,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  work  to  inquire. 


•  ZariU,  t  iv.,  foL  314. 

t  For  theae  trannctions,  oee  Gamier,  Hift  de 
Fnace,  or  Gaillaid,  Rivaliti  de  France  et  d'Ee- 
pagD6.  t.  iii.  The  latter  is  the  most  impartial 
French  writer  I  have  erer  read,  in  matters  where 
his  own  countnr  ia  conoemed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY  OF  OERMANT  TO  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  IN  1405. 


Sketch  of  Oannan  Hiitoiy  imdflf  the  Empeion  of 
the  Hoase  of  Sazooj.— House  of  Fnncoiiia.— 
Heary  IV.— House  of  Swabia.~Froderick  Bar- 
barossa.— Fall  of  Henry  the  Lion.— Frederick  II. 
—Extinction  of  Houae  of  Swabia.- Changes  in 
the  Germanic  Constitution.— Electors.—Tsrri- 
torial  Sovereignty  of  the  Princes.— Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg.— Sute  of  the  Empire  after  his  Time. 
—Causes  of  Decline  of  Imperial  Power.— House 
of  Luxemburg.- Charles  IV.— Golden  BuU.— 
House  of  Austria.- Frederick  III.— Imperial 
Cities. — Provincial  States. — Maximilian.— Diet 
of  Worms.— Abolition  of  private  Ware.— Im- 
perial Chamber.— Aulic  CounciL— Bohemia.— 
nuDgary.— Switzerland. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the 
P^p„y,n^  Fat,  in  888,  which  finally  sev- 
oTGernuuiy  ered  the  connexion  between 
Aim  France.  France  and  Germany,*  Amuir, 
an  illegitimate  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, obtained  the  throne  of  the  latter 
comitry,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Louis.t  But  upon  the  death  of 
this  prince  in  911,  the  German  branch  of 
that  dynasty  became  extinct.  There  re- 
mained indeed  Charles  the  Simple,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  in  some  parts  of 
France,  but  rejected  in  others,  and  pos- 
sessing no  personal  claims  to  respect. 
The  Germans  therefore  wisely  deter- 
mined to  choose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  nations,  each  under  its 
own  duke,  and  distinguished  by  difference 
of  laws  as  well  as  of  origin ;  the  Franks, 
whose  territory,  comprising  Franconia 
and  the  modem  palatinate,  was  consid- 
ered as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and 
who  seem  to  have  arrogated  some  supe- 
iiorit3r  over  the  rest,  the  Swabians,  the 
Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  under  which  name 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony  alone 
and  Westphalia  were  included,  and  the 

*  There  can  be  no  question  aboat  this  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.  But  several  Gehnail  writers  ofthe 
time  aasert,  that  both  £odes  and  Charlea  tb%Sim- 
pie,  rival  kinn  of  France,  acknowledged  thelendal 
saperioritT  of  Amillf.  Charles,  sajrs  Regino,  reg- 
nam  ({uod  nsarpeveMt  ex  mana  ejas  peroepit. — 
Stravius,  Corpus  Hist  Oerman.,  p.  202, 903. 

t  The  Oerman  princea  had  some  heaitatioD  about 
the  choice  of  Lottie;  but  their  partiality  to  the 
Carioringfiati .  line  prevailed — Strovius,  p.  208: 
^ia  regea  Francorum  semper  ez  uno  genere  pro- 
cedebant,  says  an  arcbbiahop  HattQ»  in  writing  to 
th»pope» 
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Lorrainers,  who  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  its  termination. 
[A.  D.  911.]  The  choice  of  these  Eiaetton  or 
nations  in  their  general  assem-  Conrad, 
bly  fell  upon  Conrad,  duke  of  Franco- 
nia, according  to  some  writers,  or  at 
least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  descended 
through  females  from  Charlemagne.* 

Conrad  dying  without  male  issue^  the 
crown  of  Germany  was  bestowed  Honasor 
upon  Henry  the  Fowler,  duke  of  8"«>y- 
Saxony,  ancestor  of  the  three  Othos,  who 
followed  him  in  direct  succes-  Henry  um 
sion.  To  Henry,  and  to  the  Ftowier,«i9. 
first  Otho,  Germany  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  sovereign  since  Charle- 
magne. The  conquest  of  Italy,  and  re- 
covery of  the  imperial  title,  are  otbo  i.  «3o. 
indeed  the  most  brilliant  tro-  otboi'i.  dri 
phies  of  Otho  the  Great;  but  ot»o»".««- 
he  conferred  far  more  unequivocal  bene- 
fits upon  his  own  country  by  completing 
what  his  father  had  begun,  her  liberation 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Hungarians. 
Two  marches,  that  of  Misnia,  erected  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  and  that  of  Austria, 
by  Otho,  were  added  to  the  Germanic 
territories  by  their  victories.f 

A  lineal  succession  of  four  descents 
without  the  least  opposition,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Germans  were  disposed  to 
consider  their  monarchy  as  fixed  in  the 
Saxon  family.  Otho  11.  and  HI.  had 
been  chosen  each  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  during  infancy.  The  formality 
of  election  subsisted  at  that  time  in  every 
European  kingdom;  and  the  imperfect 
rights  of  birth  reouired  a  ratification  by 
public  assent.  If  at  least  France  and 
England  were  hereditary  monarchies  in 


*  Schmidt,  Hist  des  Allemands,  t  ii.,  p.  9ea 
Struviiie,  Corpus  Historic  Germanics,  p.  3ia 
The  fomer  of  these  writers  does  not  cooaider 
Conrad  as  Duke  of  Franconia. 

t  Many  towns  in  Germany,  especially  on  the 
Saxon  frontier,  were  built  hj  Henry  I.,  who  is 
said  to  have  compeHed  everv  ninth  man  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  them.  This  had  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  promote  the  improvement  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and*  combined  with  the  discovery  ef  the 
Sid  and  silver  mines  of  Goslar  under  Otho  I.,  ren- 
red  it  the  richest  and  most  important  part  of  the 
empire.— Stmviua,  p.  225  and  251.  Schmidt,  t  iL, 
p.  322.  Putter,  Hiatorical  Development  of  thm 
Oermaa  Cbnsthution,  vol.  t.,  p.  115. 
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the  tenth  century,  the  same  may  surely 
be  said  of  Germany;  since  we  find  the 
lineal  succession  fully  as  well  observed 
in  the  last  as  in  the  former.  But  upon 
the  immature  and  unexpected  decease  of 
Otho  III.,  a  momentaiy  opposition  was 
Uanryn.  offered  to  Henry,  duke  of  Baya> 

1008.  ria,  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
reigning  family.  He  obtained  the  crown, 
however,  by  what  contemporary  his- 
torians caU  an  hereditary  title,*  and  it 
was  not  until  his  death,  in  1034,  that  the 
house  of  Saxony  was  deemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

No  person  had  now  any  pretensions 
HoQMor  ^^^^  could  interfere  with  the  un- 
Ftaneonta.  biased  suffrages  of  the  nation; 
^m  "*  ^'^^  accordingly  a  general  as- 
Henry'iiL  sembly  was  detennined  by  merit 

!<»»•      to  elect  Conrad,  sumamed  the 

u&.  Salic,  a  nobleman  of  Franco- 
Henry  V.    nia-t    From  this  prince  sprang 

*^^-  three  successive  emperors,  Hen- 
ry HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  Perhaps  the  impe- 
nal  prerogatives  over  that  insubordinate 
confederacy  never  reached  so  high  a 
point  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the 
second  emperor  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia.  It  had  been,  as  was  natural,  the 
object  of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  to 
render  their  throne  hereditary,  which,  in 
effect,  the  nation  was  willing  to  concede, 
but  to  surround  it  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  leading  vassaLs. 
These  were  the  dukes  of  the  four  nations 
of  Germany,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Franconia,  and  the  three  archbishops 
of  the  Rhenish  cities,  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  Originally,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  in  another  place,  dutchies, 
like  counties,  were  temporary  govern- 
ments, bestowed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  From  this  first  stage  they  ad- 
vanced to  hereditary  offices,  and  finally 
to  psftrimonial  fiefs.  But  their  progress 
was  much  slower  in  Germany  than  in 
France.  Under  the  Saxon  line  of  empe- 
rors, it  appears  probable,  that  although 
it  was  usual,  and  consonant  to  the  pre- 
vailing notions  of  equity,  to  confer  a 
dutchy  upon  the  nearest  heir,  yet  no  pos- 
itive rule  enforced  this  upon  the  empe- 
ror, and  some  instances  of  a  contrary 
proceeding  occurred.  J    But,  if  the  royi 


*  A  maxtmA  roultitudine  vox  una  respondit; 
Henricum,  Chriati  adjutorio,  et  jura  hsereditario, 

Xaturum.— Ditmar  apud  StruTium,  p.  273.    See 
r  paatagsB  quoted  in  the  same  place.— Schmidt, 
t.  ii.,  p.  410. 

t  Conrad  was  descended  from  a  daughter  of 

Otho  the  Great,  and  also  from  Conrad  I.    His 

first  cousin  was  Duke  of  Franconia.— Struvius. 

Schmidt.    Pfeffel. 

t  Schmidt,  L IL,  p.  393, 403.   Stxunua.  p.  214, 


prerogative  in  this  respect  stood  higher 
than  in  France,  there  was  a  countervail- 
ing principle,  that  prohibited  the  empe- 
ror from  uniting  a  fief  to  his  domain,  or 
even  retaining  one  which  he  had  posses- 
sed before  his  accession.  Thus  Otho  the 
Great  granted  away  his  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
and  Henry  II.  that  of  Bavaria.  Otho  the 
Great  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  custom,  by  conferring  the  , 
dutchies  that  fell  into  his  hands  upon 
members  of  his  own  family.  This  pol* 
icy,  though  apparently  well  conceived, 
proved  of  no  advantage  to  Otho ;  his  son 
and  brother  having  mixed  in  several 
rebellions  against  him.  It  was  revived, 
however,  by  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III. 
The  latter  was  invested  by  his  father 
with  the  two  dutchies  of  Swabia  and 
Bavaria.  Upon  his  own  accession,  he 
retained  the  former  for  six  years,  and 
even  the  latter  for  a  short  time.  The 
dutchy  of  Franconia,  which  became  va- 
cant, he  did  not  regrant,  but  endeavoured 
to  set  a  precedent  of  uniting  fieDs  to  the 
domain.  At  another  time,  after  sentence 
of  forfeiture  against  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^ 
he  bestowed  that  great  province  on  his 
wife,  the  Gmperess  Agnes.*  He  put  an 
end  altogether  to  the  form  of  popular 
concurrence,  which  had  been  usual  when 
the  investiture  of  a  dutchy  was  conferred : 
and  ev^n  deposed  dukes  by  the  sentence 
of  a  few  princes,  without  the  consent  of 
the  diet.f  If  we  combine  with  these 
proofs  of  authority  in  the  domestic  ad- 
ministration of  Henry  III.,  his  almost 
unlimited  control  over  papal  elections, 
or  rather  the  right  of  nomination  that  he 
acquired,  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  annals  of 
Germany. 

These  ambitious  measures  of  Heniy 
IH.  prepared  fifty  years  of  ca-  vnfonnaais 
lamity  for  his  son.  It  is  easy  gjgu  of 
to  perceive  that  the  misfortunes  ^•"'^  ^' 
of  Henry  IV.  were  primarily  occasioned 
by  the  jealousy  with  which  repeated  vio- 
lations of  their  constitutional  usages  had 
inspired  the  nobihty.J  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  Henry  IV.'s  minority,  under 

supposea  the  hereditary  riffhts  of  dukes  to  have 
commenced  under  Conrad  F. :  but  Schmidt  is  per- 
haps a  better  authoritv ;  and  Struvius  afterwani 
meaotions  the  refusal  of  Otho  I.  to  grant  the  dutchy 
of  Bi^aria  to  the  sons  of  the  last  duke,  which, 
however,  excited  a  rabellion,  p.  23$, 

•  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  25, 37. 

t  Id.,  p.  207. 

t  In  the  very  first  year  of  HenTy*a  reign,  while 
he  was  but  six  years  old,  the  princes  of  Saxony  are 
said  by  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg  to  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  depose  him,  out  of  resentment  for 
the  injuries  they  nad  sustained  from  his  lather.-* 
Struvius,  p.  aoe.    St  Marc,  t  iii.,  p.  248. 
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the  ^ardianship  of  a  woman,  was  enough 
to  dissipate  whatever  powers  his  father 
had  acquired.  Hanno,  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  carried  the  young  king  away  by 
force  fVom  his  mother,  and  governed 
Germany  in  his  name ;  till  another  arch- 
bishop, Adalbert  of  Bremen,  obtained 
greater  influence  over  him.  Through 
Qie  neglect  of  his  education,  Henry  grew 
up  with  a  character  not  well  fitted  to  re- 
trieve the  mischief  of  so  unprotected  a 
minority;  brave  indeed,  well-natured,  and 
affable,  but  dissolute  beyond  measure,  and 
addicted  to  low  and  debauched  company. 

SA.  D.  1073.]  He  was  soon  involved  in  a 
lesperate  war  with  the  Saxons,  a  nation 
valuing  itself  on  its  populousness  and 
riches,  jealous  of  the  house  of  Franco- 
nia,  who  wore  a  crown  that  had  belonged 
to  their  own  dukes,  and  indignant  at 
Henry's  conduct  in  erecting  fortresses 
throughout  their  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  war  many  of  the 
chief  princes  evinced  an  unwillingness  to 
support  the  emperor.*  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  would  probably  have  terminated, 
as  other  rebelhons  had  done,  with  no  per- 
manent ]oss  to  either  party.  But,  in  the 
middle  of  this  contest,  another  far  more 
memorable  broke  out  with  the  Roman 
see,  concerning  ecclesiastical  investi- 
tures. The  motives  of  this  famous  quar- 
rel will  be  explained  in  a  different  chap- 
ter of  the  present  work.  Its  effect  m 
Germany  was  ruinous  to  Henry.  [A.  D. 
1077.]  A  sentence,  not  only  of  excom- 
munication, but  of  deposition,  which  Greg- 
ory VII.  pronounced  a^nst  him,  gave  a 
pretAtoe  to  all  his  enemies,  secret  as  well 
as  avowed,  to  withdraw  their  allegiance.f 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Rodolph,  duke 
of  Swabia,  whom  an  assembly  of  revolted 
princes  raised  to  the  throne.  We  may 
perceive,  in  the  conditions  of  Rodolph^s 
election,  a  symptom  of  the  real  principle 
\  that  animated  the  German  aristocracy 
against  Henry  IV.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  kingdom  should  no  longer  be  heredi- 
tary, not  conferred  on  the  son  of  a  reign- 

*  Strarius.    Schmidt. 

t  A  party  had  been  alreadf  ibrmed  who  were 
meditating  to  depose  Henry.  His  ezoommueica- 
tioo  came  jast  in  time  to  confirm  their  resolutioos. 
It  appears  clearly,  upon  a  little  consideration  of 
Henry  IV.'s  reign,  that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
was  only  seconoary  in  the  eyes  of  Germany.  The 
contest  against  htm  was  a  struggle  of  the  atistoc- 
ncy,  jealous  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  which 
Conrad  (I.  and  Henry  III.  had  strained  to  the  ut- 
most Thoee  who  were  in  rebellion  against  Henry 
were  not  pleased  with  Gregory  Yll.  Bruno,  au- 
thor of  a  history  of  the  Sazonwar,  a  furious  inrec- 
tire,  manifests  great  dinatisfaction  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  he  reproaches  with  dissimiilatioii 
end  Tenaiity. 


ing  monarch,  unless  his  merit  should 
challenge  the  popular  approbation.*  ThB 
pope  strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of 
rendering  the  empire  elective,  by  which 
he  hoped  either  eventually  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  its  chief  for  the  Holy  See, 
or,  at  least,  by  sowing  the  seed  of  civil 
dissensions  in  Germany,  to  render  Italy 
more  independent.  Heniy  IV.  however 
displayed  greater  abilities  in  his  adversitv 
than  his  early  conduct  had  promised. 
[A.  D.  1080.]  In  the  last  of  several  deci- 
sive hattles,  Rodolph,  thouah  victorious, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and  no  one  cared 
to  take  up  a  gauntlet  which  was  to  be 
won  with  so  much  trouble  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  Germans  were  sufficiently 
disposed  to  submit ;  but  Rome  persevered 
in  her  unrelenting  hatred.  At  the  close 
of  Henry's  long  reign,  she  excited  against 
him  his  eldest  son,  and  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  hostility,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  wearing  him  down  with  misfortune, 
and  casting  out  his  body,  as  excommuni- 
cated, from  its  sepulchre. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Henry  V.  there 
is  no  event  worthy  of  much  at-  Bxtinetionor 
tention,  except  the  termination  ths  House  or 
of  the  great  contest  about  in-  ^^™»««>**- 
vestitures.  At  his  death  in  1 1 25,  the  male 
line  of  the  Franconian  emperors  was  at 
an  end.  [A.  D.  1135.]  Frederick,  duke 
of  Swabia,  grandson  by  his  mother  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  and  seemed  to  represent  their 
dynasty.  But  both  the  last  emperors  had 
so  many  enemies,  and  a  disposition  to 
render  the  crown  elective  prevailed  so 
strongly  among  the  leaJling  princes,  that 
Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  Ei«:tioner 
elevated  to  the  throne,  though  iMtain. 
rather  in  a  tumultuous  and  irregular  man- 
ner, f  Lothaire,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  a  revolt  against  Henry  V.  and  the  chief 

*  Hoc  etiam  ibi  consensu  communi  comprobft- 
tum,  Romani  pontificis  auctoritate  est  corrobom- 
turn,  ut  regia  potestas  nulU  per  hsreditatem,  sicut 
antea  fuit  consuetudo,  cederet,  sed  filius  regis, 
etiamsi  valde  dignus  esset,  per  electionem  sponta- 
neam,  non  per  successionis  Hneam.rez  proreniret : 
si  vero  non  esset  dignus  regis  filius,  vel  si  noUet 
eum  populus,  quern  regem  facere  Tellet,  haberet  im 
pptestate  populai.— Bruno  de  Bello  Saxonico,apud 
Struvium,  p.  327. 

t  See  an  account  of  Lothaire's  election  by  a  con- 
temporary writer,  in  Struvios,  p.  357.  See  also 
proofs  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  aristocracy  at  the 
rranconian  government.— Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p^  328. 
It  was  evidently  their  determination  to  render  the 
empire  trulv  elective  (Id.,  p.  335) ;  and  perhaps  we 
may  date  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ger- 
manic constitution  from  the  accession  of  Lothaire. 
Previously  to  that  era,  birth  seems  to  have  given 
not  only  a  fair  title  to  preference,  but  a  sort  of  in- 
choate right,  as  in  France,  Spain;  and  England. 
liOthaire  signed  a  capitulation  at  his  aflccsaion. 
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of  a  nation  that  bore  an  inveterate  hatred 
to  the  house  of  Franconia,  was  the  natu- 
ral enemy  of  the  new  family  that  derived 
its  importance  and  pretensions  from  that 
stock.  It  was  the  object  of  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, to  oppress  the  two  brothers, 
Frederick  and  Conrad,  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffen  or  Swabian  family.  By  this 
means  he  expected  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law. 
Henry,  sumamed  the  Proud,  who  mar- 
ried Lothaire's  only  child,  was  fourth  in 
descent  from  Welf,  son  of  Azon,  marquis 
of  Este,  by  Cunegonda,  heiress  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in 
Swabia.  Her  son  was  invested  with  the 
dutchy  of  Bavaria  in  1071.  His  descend- 
ant, Henry  the  Proud,  represented  also, 
through  his  mother,  the  ancient  dukes 
of  Saxony,  sumamed  Billung,  from  whom 
he  derived  the  dutchy  of  Luneburg.  The 
wife  of  Lothaire  transmitted  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
consisting  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick, 
Besides  this  great  dowry,  Lothaire  be- 
stowed upon  his  son-in-law  the  dutchy  of 
3axony,  m  addition  to  that  of  Bavaria.* 

This  amazing  preponderance,  however, 
tended  to  alienate  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many from  Lothaire^s  views  in  favour  of 
Henry ;  and  the  latter  does  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  his 
eminent  station.  On  the  death  of  Lo- 
thaire in  1138,  the  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Swabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Conrad,  in  which  the  Saxon 
House  of  faction  found  itself  obliged  to 
Bwabia.  acquiesce.f  The  new  emperor 
Conrad  m.  availed  himself  of  the  jealousy 
which  Henry  the  Proud^s  aggrandizement 
had  excited.  [A.  D.  1138.]  Under  pre- 
tence that  two  dutchies  could  not  legally 
be  held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was 
summoned  to  resign  one  of  them ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  diet  pronounced  that  he 
had  incurred  a  forfeiture  of  both.  Henry 
made  but  little  resistance,  and,  before  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  afterward, 
saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  hereditary 
as  well  as  acquired  possessions.'  Upon 
Original  of  this  occasion,  the  famous  names 
fiMhSi^^  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  were  first 
GbtbeUiH.  jjga,^^  which  were  destined  to 
keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil  dissension  in 
far  distant  countries,  and  after  their  mean- 
ing had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs  or 
Welfs  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors 
of  Henry,  and  the  nam^  has  become  a 
sort  of  patronymic  in  his  family.    The 

•  PfeJQfel,  Abr4g6  Chronologiqoe  de  I'Histoire 
4*Al]efnagne,  t.  i..  p.  269  (Paris,  1777).  Gibbon's 
AQtioaities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

i  Sebmidt. 


word  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  Wibelung, 
a  town  in  Fmnconia,  whence  the  empe- 
rors of  that  line  are  said  to  have  sprung. 
The  house  of  Swabia  was  considered  m 
Germany  as  representing  that  of  Fran- 
conia ;  as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  deemed  to  represent  the 
Saxon  line.* 

Though  Conrad  HL  left  a  son,  the 
choice  of  the  electors  fell,  at  Frederick 
his  own  request,  upon  his  neph-  w^n^t. 
ew,  Frederick  Barbarossa.t  The  most 
conspicuous  events  of  this  great  empe- 
ror's hfe  belong  to  the  history  of  Italy. 
At  home  he  was  feared  and  respected ; 
the  imperial  prerogatives  stood  as  high 
during  his  reign,  as,  after  their  previous 
decline,  it  was  possible  for  a  singly  man 
to  carry  them.X  But  the  only  circum- 
stance which  appears  memorable  enough 
for  the  present  sketch,  is  the  second  faU 
of  the  Guelfs.  [A.  D.  1178.]  FaUofHen. 
Henry  the  Lion,  son  of  Henry  ^  *•  Lion, 
the  Proud,  had  been  restored  by  Conrad 
ni.  to  his  father's  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
resigning  his  claim  to  that  of  Bavaria, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Mar- 
grave of  Austria.  This  renunciation, 
which  indeed  was  only  made  in  his  name 
during  childhood,  did  not  4)revent  him 
from  urging  the  Emperor  Frederick  to 
restore  me  whole  of  nis  birthright ;  and 
Frederick,  his  first  cousin,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  in  a  sedition  at  Rome,  was  in- 
duced to  comply  with  this  request  in  1156. 
Far  from  evincing  that  political  jealousy 
which  some  writers  impute  to  him,  the 
emperor  seems  to  have  carried  his  gen- 
erosity beyond  the  limits  of  prudence. 
For  many  years  their  union  was  appa- 
rently cordial.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
Henry  took  umbrage  at  part  of  Freder- 
ick's conduct,^  or  that  mere  ambition  ren- 
dered him  ungrateful,  he  certainly  aban- 
doned his  sovereign  in  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress, refusing  to  give  any  assistance  in 
that  expedition  into  Lombardy ,  which  end- 
ed in  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Legnano. 
Frederick  could  not  forgive  this  injury ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  complaints  which 
Henry's  power  and  haughtiness  had  pro- 
duced, summoned  him  to  answer  charges 
in  a  general  diet.  The  duke  refused  to 
appear,  and  being  adjudged  contumacious, 
a  sentence  of  confiscation,  similar  to  that 
which  ruined  his  father,  fell  upon  his 
head ;  and  the  vast  imperial  fiefs  that  he 


•  Strarius,  p.  370  and  378.  f  Ibid. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  341. 

^  FrederioR  had  obtained  the  succession  of  Welf, 
marquis  of  Tuscanv,  uncle  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
probably  considered  himself  as  entitled  to  expect  it 
^Schmidt,  p.  437. 
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poisessed  were  shared  among  some  po- 
tent enemies.*  He  made  an  ineffectual 
resistance ;  like  his  father,  he  appears  to 
have  owed  more  to  fortune  than  to  na- 
ture ;  and,  after  three  years'  exile,  was 
obliged  to  remain  content  with  the  res- 
toration of  his  allodial  estates  in  Saxony. 
These,  fifty  years  afterward,  were  con- 
verted into  imperial  fiefs,  and  became 
the  two  dutchies  of  the  bouse  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  lineal  representatives  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  add  inheritors  of  the  name  of 
Ouelff 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  German  oligarchy,  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  had  found  no  difficulty  in  procu- 
ring the  election  of  his  son  Henry,  even 
during  infancy,  as  his  successor.}  [A.  D. 
1190.]  The  fall  of  Henry  the 
Bmrj  VI  jj^jj  Yiud  greatly  weakened  the 
ducal  authority  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria ; 
the  princes  who  acquired  that  title,  es- 
pecially in  the  former  country,  finding 
that  the  secular  and  spiritual  nobihty  of 
the  first  class  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  raise  themselves  into  an  immediate 
dependance  upon  the  empire.  Heniy  VI. 
came  therefore  to  the  crown  with  con- 
siderable advantages  in  respect  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  these  inspired  him  with  a 
bold  scheme  of  declaring  the  empire  he- 
reditary. One  is  more  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  no  contemptible  prospect  of 
success  in  this  attempt ;  fifty-two  princes, 
and  even  what  appears  hardly  credible, 
ibe  See  of  Rome,  under  Clement  HI., 
having  been  induced  to  concur  in  it. 
But  the  Saxons  made  so  vigorous  an  op- 
position, that  Henry  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  persevere.^  He  procured, 
however,  the  election  of  his  son  Freder- 
ick, an  infant  only  two  years  old.  But, 
the  emperor  dying  almost  immediately, 
a  powerful  body  of  princes,  supported  by 
Pope  Innocent  IH.,  were  desirous  to 
withdraw  their  consent.  [A.  D.  1197.] 
Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  the  late  king's 

*  Putter,  in  his  Historical  Developmeot  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  is  inclined  to 
consider  Henry  the  Lion  as  sacrificed  to  the  empe- 
ror's jealousy  of  the  Gueifs,  and  as  illegally  pro- 
scribed by  the  diet.  But  the  provocations  he  nad 
given  Frederick  sre  undeniable ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  decide  on  a  question  of  German  history, 
I  do  not  see  that  there  was  any  precipitancy  or 
manifest  breach  of  justice  in  the  coarse  of  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Schmidt,  Pfeflel,  and  Stni* 
Tius  do  not  represent  the  condemnation  of  Henry 
as  unjust. 

t  Putter,  p.  220.  t  Struvlus,  p.  418. 

^  Struvius,  p.  424.  Impetravit  a  subditis,  ut, 
cessante  pristinA  Palatinorum  electione,  imperium 
in  ipsius  posteritatem,  distinctA  prozimonim  suc- 
cessione,  transiret,  et  sic  in  ipso  terminus  eeset 
cleccionis,  principiainqQe  snccenivB  dignitatis.— 
OarvM.  TtlbarisDi.,  ifaidsin. 


brother,  unable  to  secure  his  ne-  piuupaii 
phew's  succession,  brought  about  oibo  iv. 
his  own  election  by  one  party,  while 
another  chose  Otho  of  Brunswick,  young- 
er son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  This  double 
election  renewed  the  rivalry  between 
the  Gueifs  and  Ghibelins,  and  threw  Ger- 
many into  confusion  for  several  years, 
Phihp,  whose  pretensions  i^pear  to  be 
the  more  lentimate  of  the  two,  gained 
ground  upon  his  adversary,  notwitlutand- 
mg  the  opposition  of  the  pope,  till  ho 
was  assassinated,  in  consequence  of  a 
private  resentment.  [A.  D.  1906.]  Otho 
IV.  reaped  the  benefit  of  a  crime  in 
which  he  did  not  participate;  and  be- 
came for  some  years  undisputed  sover- 
eign. But,  havmg  offended  the  pope 
by  not  entirely  abandoning  his  imMnal 
rights  over  Italy,  he  had,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  to  contend  against 
Frederick,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  having 
grown  up  to  manhood,  came  into  Germa- 
ny as  heir  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  and, 
what  was  not  very  usual  in  his  own  his- 
tory or  that  of  his  family,  the  favoured 
candidate  of  the  Holy  See.  Otha  IV. 
had  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept by  his  natural  subjects,  when  his 
death,  in  1316,  removed  every  difficulty, 
and  left  Frederick  II.  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  Germany. 

The  eventful  life  of  Frederick  II.  was 
chiefly  passed  in  Italy.  To  -,,,_,^„ 
preserve  his  hereditary  domin-  '"''■™"  "• 
ions,  and  chastise  the  Lombard  cities, 
were  the  leading  objects  of  his  political 
and  military  career.  He  paid  therefore 
but  little  attention  to  Germany,  from 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  any  emperor  to 
eicpect  effectual  assistance  towards  o\h 
jects  of  his  own.  Careless  of  preroga- 
tives which  it  seemed  hardly  worth  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve,  he  sanctioned  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  princes,  which  may  be 
properly  dated  from  his  reign.  In  return,!' 
they  readily  elected  his  son  Henry  kin|^  ^ 
of  the  Romans ;  and,  on  his  being  imph* 
cated  in  a  rebellion,  deposed  him  with 
equal  readiness,  and  substituted  his  broth* 
er  Conrad  at  the  emperor's  request* 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  Frederick's  reicn, 
the  deadly  hatred  of  Rome  penetrated  be* 
yond  the  Alps.  After  his  sol-  q^^^^ 
eron  deposition  in  the  council  VMoee^ 
of  Lyons,  he  was  incapable,  in  jJj^tJJJJJ" 
ecclesiastical  eyes,  of  holding  ^^ 
the  imperial  sceptre.  [A.  D.  1M&]  In- 
nocent IV.  found  however  some  difficulty 
in  setting  up  a  rival  emperor.  Henry, 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  made  an  i^idiffer- 

•  Strorins,  p.  457. 
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cut  figure  in  this  character.  [A.  D.  1&48.] 
Upon  his  death,  William,  count  of  Hol- 
land, was  chosen  by  the  party  adverse  to 
Frederick  and  his  son  Coarad ;  and,  after 
the  emperor's  death,  he  had  sqme  suc- 
cess against  the  latter.  It  is  hard  indeed 
to  say  that  any  one  was  actually  sorer- 
eign  for  twenty-two  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Frederick  II. ;  a  period  of 
contested  title  and  universal  anarchy, 
flnndin-  which  is  usually  denominated 
terrafnom.  the  grand  interregnum.  [A.  D. 
1350-1973.]  On  the  decease  of  William 
of  Holland,  in  1356,  a  schism  among  the 
electors  produced  the  double  choice  of 
Biehtrd  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
CornwtiL  Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  It 
seems  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
these  candidates  had  a  legal  majority  of 
votes,*  but  the  subsequent  recogmtion 
of  almost  all  Germany,  and  a  sort  of  pos- 
session evidenced  by  public  acts,  which 
have  been  held  valid,  as  well  as  the  gener- 
al consent  of  contemporaries,  may  justify 
us  in  adding  Richard  to  Uie  imperial  list. 
The  choice  indeed  was  ridiculous,  as  he 
possessed  no  talents  which  could  compen* 
sate  for  his  want  of  power;  but  the  elec- 
tors attained  their  objects;  to  perpetuate 
a  state  of  confusion  by  which  their  own 
independence  was  consolidated,  and  to 
plunder  without  scruple  a  man,  like  Di- 
dius  at  Rome,  rich  and  foolish  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  place  upon  earth. 

That  place,  indeed,  was  now  become  a 
siace  of  tiM  mockery  of  greatness.  For 
Germanic  more  than  two  centuries,  not^ 
coDfltituuoo.  withstanding  the  temporary  in- 
fluence of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his 
son,  the  imperial  authority  had  been  in  a 
state  of  gradual  decay.  From  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  had  bordered  upon  ab- 
solute insignificance;  and  the  more  pru- 
dent German  princes  were  slow  to  can- 
vass for  a  dignity  so  little  accompanied 

*  The  election  ought  legally  to  have  been  made 
at  Frankfort.  But  the  Elector  of  Treves,  having 
got  possession  of  the  town,  shut  oat  the  archbish- 
ops of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  the  count  palatine, 
on  pretence  of  apprehending  violence.  They  met 
anoer  the  wsUs,  and  there  elected  Richard.  After- 
ward Alfonso  was  chosen  by  the  votes  of  Treves, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg.  Historians  differ  about 
the  vote  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  which  would 
turn  the  scale.  Some  time  ailer  the  election,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  on  the  aide  of  Richard.  Per- 
haps we  may  collect  from  the  opposite  statement 
in  Stravioa  D.  5(U,  that  the  proxies  of  Ottocar  had 
voted  for  Alfonso,  and  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
recognise  their  act. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Richard  was  defiuio 
sovereign  of  Germany :  and  it  is  singular  that 
Struvius  should  assert  the  contrary,  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  instrument  of  Rodolph,  vrhich  expressly 
designates  hioLking,  per  quondaoi  Richanram  re- 
gem  iilustrenL—Btni?*,  p.  509. 


by  respect.  The  changes  wrought  in  the 
Germanic  constitution  during  the  period 
of  the  Swabian  emperors  chiefly  consist 
in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  of 
electors,  and  of  the  territorial  sovereigiity 
of  the  princes. 

1.  At  the  extinction  of  the  Franconian 
line  bv  the  death  of  Hennr  V.,  it 
was  determined  by  the  German  *^****»' 
nobility  to  make  their  empire  practically 
elective,  admitting  no  right,  or  even  nat- 
ural pretension,  in  the  eldest  son  of  a 
reigning  sovereign.  Their  choice  upon 
former  occasions  had  been  made  by  free 
and  general  suffrage.  But  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed  that  each  nation  voted  unanimous- 
ly, and  according  to  the  disposition  of  its 
alike.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  lead- 
ers, after  discussing  in  previous  delibera- 
tions the  merits  of  the  several  candidates, 
submitted  their  own  resolutions  to  the 
assembly,  which  would  generally  concur 
in  them  without  hesitation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  Lothaire,  in  1134,  we  find  an  evi- 
dent instance  of  this  previous  choice,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  jpr«taduKum,  from  which 
the  electoral  college  of  Germany  has 
been  derived.  The  princes,  it  is  said, 
trusted  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  tea 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  they  prom- 
ised to  acquiesce.*  This  precedent  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  followed  at  all  subse- 
quent elections.  The  proofis  indeed  are 
not  perfectly  clear,  fiut  in  the  famous 
privUege  of  Austria,  granted  by^Yederick 
I.,  in  1166,  he  bestows  a  rank  upon  the 
newly  created  duke  of  that  country,  im- 
mediately alter  the  electing  princes  (post 
principes  electores)  ;t  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  right  of  praetaxation  was  not 
only  established,  but  limited  to  a  few  def- 
inite persons.  In  a  letter  of  Innocent 
III.  concerning  the  double  election  of 
Philip  and  Otho,  in  1106,  he  asserts  the 
latter  to  have  had  a  majority  in  his  favour 
of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  election 
chiefly  belongs  (ad  quos  principaliter 
spectat  electio).]:  And  a  law  of  Otho,  in 
1208,  if  it  be  p^enuine,  appears  to  fix  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  seven  electors.^ 
Nevertheless,  so  obscure  is  this  important 
part  of  the  Germanic  system,  that  we 
And  four  ecclesiastical  and  two  secular 
princes  concurring  with  the  regular  elect- 
ors in  the  act,  as  reported  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  that  creates  Conrad,  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  the  Romans. | 
This,  however,  may  have  been  an  irregu- 

•  StniT.,  p.  357,    Schmidt,  t.  iiL,  p.  331. 
t  Schmidt,  t.  ili.,  p.  300.        %  Pfefiel,  p.  300. 
6  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  60. 

(  This  is  not  mantioiied  in  Strariua,  or  the  other 
Gennan  writen.    But  DoniBs  (Bivoiosioud'ilfr' 
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lar  deviatioa  fron  the  pzineiple  aiready 
established.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  all 
tbe  princes  retained,  at  least  dtoing  the 
twelfth  century,  their  consenting  suf- 
frage ;  like  the  laity  in  an  episcopal  elec- 
tion, whose  approbation  continued  to  be 
necessary  long  after  the  real  power  of 
choice  had  been  withdrawn  from  them.* 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  all  the 
circumstances  that  gave  to  seven  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  princes  this  distinguish- 
ed pre-eminence.  The  three  archbish- 
ops, Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  were 
alwa3rs  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  German 
church.  But  the  secular  electors  should 
naturally  have  been  the  dukes  of  four 
nations :  Saxony,  Fraoconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  We  find,  however,  only  the 
first  of  these  in  the  undisputed  exercise 
of  a  vote.  It  seems  probable  that,  when 
the  electoral  princes  came  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  their  privilege  was 
considered  as  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  great  offices 
in  the  imperial  court.  These  were  at- 
tached, as  early  as  the  diet  of  Ments,  in 
1184,  to  the  four  electors,  who  ever  af- 
terward possessed  them :  the  Duke  of 
Saxony  having  then  officiated  as  arch- 
marshal,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
as  arch-steward,  the  King  of  Bohemia  as 
arch-cup-bearer,  and  the  Man^ve  of 
Brandenbuig  as  arch-chamberlain  of  the 
empire.f  But  it  still  continues  a  prob- 
lem why  the  three  latter  offices,  with  the 
electoral  capacity  as  their  incident,  should 
not  rather  have  been  granted  to  the  dukes 
of  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  Bavaria.  I 
have  seen  no  adequate  explanation  of 
this  circumstance;  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  presume  that  the  right  of  pre- 
election was  not  quite  so  soon  confined 
to  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
The  final  extinction  of  two  great  origi- 
nal dutchies,  Franconia  and  Swabia,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  left  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  count  palatine  and  the  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  continued  to 
claim  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia.  At  the  election  of  Rodolph 
in  197S,  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach  voted  separately,  as  count 

glatine,  and  Duke  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
tocar  was  excluded  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1390  that  the  suffrage 


lia,  I.  xi.,  c.  9)  qaotes  the  rtvle  of  tbe  act  of  elec- 
tion from  the  Chronicle  of  Fruicia  Pippin. 

•  Thia  is  manifiBst  by  tbe  varioua  peiiaiee  reia- 
tins  to  the  elecUona  of  Philip  and  Otho,  qaoted 
bj  Stniyraa,  p.  428, 430.  See  teo  PMW,  nU  m. 
pra.    Schmidt,  L  IT.,  p.  70. 
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of  Bohemia  was  fully  recognised.  The 
palatine  and  Bavarian  branches,  howev«> 
er,  continued  to  enjo^r  their  family  vote 
conjointly ,  by  a  determination  of  Rodol[rii ; 
upon  which  Louis  of  Bavaria  slightly  in« 
novated,  by  rendering  the  soflfhige  alter* 
nate.  But  the  oolden  bull  of  Charles  IV. 
put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  rights  of 
electoral  houses,  and  absolutely  excluded 
Bavaria  from  TOting.  The  limitation  to 
seven  electors,  first  perhaps  fixed  by  ac- 
cident, came  to  be  invested  with  a  sort 
of  mysterious  importance,  and  certainly 
was  considered,  until  times  comparative- 
ly recent,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
empire.* 

3.  It  might  appear  natural  to  expect 
that  an  oligarchy  of  seven  per- 
sons,  who  had  thus  excluded  onSuSISk 
their  equals  from  all  share  in  iMeraofttu 
the  election  of  a  soverdgn,  ^* 
would  assume  still  greater  authority,  and 
trespass  farther  upon  the  less  powerM 
vassals  of  the  empire.  But  while  the 
electors  were  establishing  their  peculiar 
privile^,  the  class  immMiately  inferior 
raised  itself  by  important  acquisitions  of 
power.  The  German  dukes,  even  after 
they  became  hereditary,  did  not  succeed 
in  compelling  the  chief  nobility  within 
their  limits  to  hold  their  lands  in  fief  so. 
completely  as  the  peers  of  France  had 
done.  The  nobles  of  Swabia  refused  to 
follow  their  duke  into  the  field  a^nst 
the  Emperor  C<Mirad  Il.f  Of  this  aristoc- 
racy the  superior  class  were  denominated 
princes ;  an  appellation  which,  aifler  the 
eleventh  century,  distinguished  them 
from  the  untitled  nobility,  most  of  whom 
were  their  vassals.  They  were  constit- 
uent paru  of  all  diets,  and  though  grad- 
uaUy  deprived  of  their  original  participa- 
tion in  electing  an  emperor,  possessed, 
in  all  other  respects,  the  same  rights  as 
the  dukes  or  electors.  Some  of  them 
were  fully  equal  to  the  electors,  in  birth 
as  well  as  extent  of  dominions ;  such  as 
the  princely  houses  of  Austria,  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  and  Misnia.  By  the  division 
of  Henry  the  Lion's  vast  territories,^  and 
by  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  Swabian 
family  in  the  following  century,  a  ^reat 
many  princes  acquired  additional  weight. 
Of  the  ancient  dutchies  only  Saxony  and 
Bavaria  remained :  the  former  of  which 
especially  was  so  dismembered,  thai  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  any  renewal  of  the 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  78,  0fl8.  Patter,  p.  274. 
PfefleU  p.  435,565.    StniTioe,  p.511. 

t  Pfeflel,p.909« 

i  See  the  arraDgemeDts  loede  in  eenae^iMDce 
of  Heniy'a  forfeiture,  which  ga^  ^itB  a  new  tee 
to  Germany,  in  PfefleU  p.  334^  alio  p.  437, 
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dncal  jmitdiction.  Thai  of  the  emperor, 
formerly  exercised  by  the  comite  pala- 
tine, went  almost  equally  into  disuse  du- 
ring the  contest  between  Philip  and 
Otbo  IV.  The  princes  accordingly  had 
acted  with  sovereign  independence  with- 
in their  own  fiefs  before  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II. ;  but  the  legal  recognition 
of  their  immunities  was  reserved  for  two 
edicts  of  that  emperor ;  one  in  1S20,  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  in 
1232,  to  secular  princes.  By  these  he 
engaged  neither  to  levy  the  customary 
imperial  dues,  nor  to  permit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  palatine  judges,  within  the 
limits  of  a  state  of  the  empire  ;*  conces- 
sions that  amounted  to  little  less  than  an 
abdication  of  his  own  sovereignty.  From 
this  epoch  the  territorial  independence  of 
the  states  may  be  dated. 

A  class  of  titled  nobility,  inferior  to  the 
princes,  were  the  counts  of  the  empire, 
who  seem  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  former  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  to 
have  lost  at  the  same  time  their  right  of 
voting  in  the  diets,  f  In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Franconia  and  upon 
the  Rhine,  there  always  existed  a  veiy 
numerous  body  of  lower  nobility;  unti- 
tled, at  least  till  modem  times,  but  sub- 
ject to  no  superior  except  the  emperor. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  become  im- 
mediatei  alter  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  within  whose  dutchies  they 
had  been  comprehended.^ 

[A.  D.  1272.]  A  short  mterval  elapsed 
BiMtkHi  or  ^^^^  ^^^  death  of  Richard  of 
Bodoiph  of  Cornwall,  before  the  electors 
BajMburg.  could  be  induced,  by  the  deplo- 
rable state  of  confusion  into  which  Ger- 
many had  fallen,  to  fill  the  imperial 
throne.  Their  choice  was  however  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made.  It  fell 
uiK>n  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  a 
prince  of  very  ancient  family,  ana  of 
considerable  possessions  as  well  in  Swis- 
serland  as  upon  each  bank  of  the  upper 
Rhine,'  but  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
alarm  the  electoral  oligarchy.  Rodolph 
was  brave,  active,  and  just ;  but  his  char- 
acteristic quality  appears  to  have  been 
good  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  Of  this 
he  gave  a  signal  proof  in  relinquishing 
the  favourite  project  of  so  many  prece- 
ding emperors,  and  leaving  Italy  alto- 

•  Pfeffal,  p.  384.    Potter,  p.  233. 

t  In  the  inelrameate  relatinsf  to  the  election  of 
Otno  IV.,  the  princes  aign  their  namee,  Ego  N. 
elegi  et  wibscripsi.  But  the  counu  onlj  as  follows : 
Ego  N.  consensi  et  subecripei.— Pfeffel,  p.  3eo. 

I  Pfeffel,  p.  445.  Patter,  p.  254.  Stmnus,  p. 
611. 


gether  to  itself.  At  home  he  manifested 
a  vig[ilant  spirit  in  administering  justice, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
strongholds  of  noble  robbers  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  other  parts,  bringing  many  of  the 
criminals  to  capital  punishment.*  But 
he  wisely  avoided  giving  offence  to  the 
more  powerful  princes;  and  during  his 
reign  there  were  hardly  any  rebellions 
in  Germany. 

It  was  a  very  reasonable  object  of 
evenr  emperor  to  aggrandize  his  fnT«siiMnt 
family  by  investing  his  near  JwSjJH 
kindred  with  vacant  fiefs ;  but  dutcbr  of 
no  one  was  so  fortunate  in  his  Austria, 
opportunities  as  Rodolph.  At  his  acces- 
sion, Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola  were 
in  the  hands  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia. These  extensive  and  fertile  coun- 
tries had  been  formed  into  a  march  or 
margraviate,  after  the  victories  of  Otho 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarians.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  erected  them  into  a  dutchy, 
with  many  distinguished  privileges,  espe- 
cially that  of  female  succession,  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  feudal  principalities  of 
Germany.!  Upon  the  extincUon  of  the 
house  of  Bamberg,  which  had  enjoyed 
this  dutchy,  it  was  granted  by  Frederick 
11.  to  a  cousin  of  his  own  name ;  after 
whose  death  a  disputed  succession  gave 
rise  to  several  changes,  and  ultimately 
enabled  Ottocar  to  gain  possession  of  the 
country.  Against  this  King[  of  Bohemia 
Rodolph  waged  two  successive  wars,  and 
recovered  the  Austrian  provinces,  which, 
as  vacant  fiefs,  he  conferred,  with  the 
consent  of  the  diet,  upon  his  son  Albert.! 
[A.  D.  1283.] 

*  Struvius,  p.  530.  Coze*8  Hist,  of  Hoose  of 
Austria,  p.  57.  This  Taluable  work  contains  a  full 
and  interesting  account  of  Rodolph's  reign. 

t  The  privileges  of  Austria  were  granted  to  the 
Margrave  Henry  in  1156,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
his  restitu lion  or  Bavaria  to  Henry  the  Lion.  The 
territory  between  the  Inn  and  the  Ems  was  sep- 
arated from  the  latter  province,  and  annexed  to 
Austria  at  this  time.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  are 
declared  equal  in  rank  to  the  palatine  archdukes 
(archi-ducibus  palatinis).  This  expression  gave  a 
hint  to  the  Duke  Rodolph  IV.  to  assume  the  title 
of  Archduke  of  Austria.— Schmidt,  t  iil,  p.  390. 
Frederick  11.  even  created  the  Duke  of  Austria 
king :  a  very  curious  fict,  though  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  ever  assumed  the  title.— Struvius, 
p,  463.  The  instrument  runs  as  follows :  Duca- 
tus  Austris  et  Styris,  cum  pertinentiis  et  teimi- 
nis  suisquot  hactenus  habuit,  ad  nomenet  bonorem 
regium  transferentes,  te  hactenus  dacatuum,  pr«- 
diclorum  ducem,  de  potestatis  nostra  plenitudine  et 
magnificenti4  speciali  promovemus  m  regem,  per 
liberutes  et  jura  pradictum  regnum  tuum  prsBsen- 
tis  epigrammatis  anctoritate  donantes,  qu»  regiam 
deceant  dignitatem  :'  ut  tamen  ex  honore  quem  tibi 
libenter  aodimns,  nihil  honoris  et  juris  nostri  dii^ 
dematis  aut  imperii  subtrahatur. 
t  Struvius,  p.  59&    SohmidL  Gox& 
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Notwithitandinff  the  merit  and  popa- 
Bttto  oribe  Iwity  of  Rodolph,  ttie  electors 
•moira  altar  refused  to  choose  his  son  King 
T^Maiif^  Qf  the  Romans  in  his  lifetime ; 
and,  aiter  his  death*  determined  to  avoid 
AMpiiw     ^^  appearance  of  hereditary 

199S.  succession,  put  Adolphus  of 
^iSs.^  Nassau  upon  the  throne.  There 
Bonryvn.  is  Tcrj  little  to  attract  notice 
jJJJJ^      in  the  domestic  history  of  the 

ni4.  '  empire  during  the  next  two 
IV.  centuries.  From  Adolphus  to 
Sigismund,  every  emperor  had 

1378.  eiuier  to  struggle  against  a 
competitor,  claiming  the  mar 
jority  of  votes  at  his  election, 
or  against  a  combination  of 
the  electors  to  dethrone  him.  The  impe- 
rial authority  became  more  and  more  in- 
effective ;  yet  it  was  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  reproach  against  the  emperors, 
that  they  did  not  maintain  a  sovereignty 
to  which  no  one  was  disposed  to  submit. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  that  the  Ger- 
manic confederacy,  under  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  an  emperor,  should  have 
been  preserved  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently so  calculated  to  dissolve  it.  But, 
besides  the  natural  effect  of  prejudice 
and  a  famous  name,  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  to  induce  the  electors  to  pre- 
serve a  form  of  government  in  which 
they  bore  so  decided  a  sway.  Accident 
had  in  a  considerable  degree  restricted 
the  electoral  suffrages  to  seven  princes. 
Without  the  college,  there  were  houses 
more  substantially  powerful  than  any 
within  it.  The  dutchy  of  Saxony  had 
been  subdivided  by  repeated  partitions 
among  children,  tiU  the  electoral  right 
was  vested  in  a  prince  who  possessed 
only  the  small  territory  of  Wittenberg. 
The  great  families  of  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  Luxemburg,  though  not  electoral, 
were  the  real  heads  of  the  German  body ; 
and  though  the  two  former  lost  much  of 
their  influence  for  a  time  through  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  partition,  the  empire 
seldom  looked  for  its  head  to  any  other 
house  than  one  of  these  three. 

While  the  dutchies  and  counties  of  Ger- 
OiMtom  or  many  retained  their  original  char- 
putition.  acter  of  offices  or  governments, 
ihey  were  of  course,  even  though  consid- 
ered as  hereditary,  not  subject  to  parti- 
tion among  children.  When  they  ac- 
quired the  nature  of  fiefs,  it  was  still  con- 
sonant to  the  principles  of  a  feudal  ten- 
ure, that  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  primogeniture ;  an 
inferior  provision,  or  appanage,  at  most, 
being  reserved  for  the  younger  children. 
The  law  of  England  favoured  the  eldest 


ezchistvely;  that  of  France  gave  him 
ffreat  advantages.  But  in  Germany  a  dif- 
ferent rule  TOgan  to  prevail  about  the 
thirteenth  century.*  An  equal  partition 
of  the  inheritance,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  priority  of  birth,  was  the  general 
law  of  its  principalities.  Sometimes  this 
was  effected  by  undivided  possession,  or 
tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  resi* 
dinff  together  and  reigning  jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  domin- 
ion {  but  as  it  was  frequently  incommo- 
dious, a  more  usual  practice  was  to  di- 
vide the  territory.  From  such  partitions 
are  derived  those  numerous  independent 
principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In 
1589,  there  were  eight  reigning  princes 
of  the  palatine  family ;  and  fourteen,  in 
1675,  of  that  of  Saxony.f  Originally, 
these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reversion ;  but,  as  their  ef- 
fect in  weakening  families  became  evi- 
dent, a  practice  was  introduced  of  ma- 
king compacts  of  reciprocal  succession, 
by  which  a  fief  was  prevented  from  es- 
cheating to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male 
posterity  of  the  first  feudatary  should  be 
extinct.  Thus,  while  the  German  em- 
pire survived,  all  the  princes  of  Hesse  or 
of  Saxony  had  reciprocal  contingencies 
of  succession,  or  wnat  our  lawyers  call 
cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  domin- 
ions. A  different  system  was  firadually 
adopted.  By  the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles 
IV.,  the  electoral  territory,  that  is,  the 
particular  district  to  which  the  electoral 
suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to 
descend  to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  present  house  of 
Brandenburg  set  the  first  example  of  es- 
t9l>lishing  primogeniture  by  law;  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreutb 
were  dismembered  from  it  for  the  benefit 
of  younger  branches ;  but  it  was  declared 
that  all  Uie  other  dominions  of  the  family 
should  for  the  future  belong  exclusively 
to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic 
measure  was  lulopted  in  several  other 
families;  but,  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  prejudice  was  not  removed,  and 
some  German  princes  denounced  curses 
on  their  posterity  if  they  should  introduce 
the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture.! 
Wecdcened  by  these  subdivisions,  the 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  66.  Pfeffel,  p.  969»  main- 
tains that  partitions  were  not  introduced  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Thia  may 
be  true,  as  a  aeneral  rule ;  but  I  find  the  boasa  of 
Baden  diTided  into  two  branches,  Baden  and  Hocb- 
berr,  in  1190,  with  rigbta  of  matualrerersiooiL 

t  Pfeffel,  ib.    Patter,  p.  ISS.  t  Id.,pu280i 
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tMinc^afitiea  of  Germ^^r  iki  the  foxxt- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Bhrink  to  a 
more  and  more  diminutive  size  in  the 
Male  of  nations.  But  one  family,  the 
tiiOst  illustrious  of  the  former  age,  was 
less  'exposed  to  this  enfeebling  system, 
ftouie  or  Henry  YII.,  count  of  Luxem- 
Lukwibvf .  burg,  a  man  of  much  more  per- 
sonal merit  than  hereditary  importance, 
was  elevated  to  the  empire  m  1308.  Most 
part  of  his  short  reign  he  passed  in  Italy ; 
out  he  had  a  fortunate  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  crown  of  Bohemia  for  his 
son.  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  did  not 
himself  wear  the  imperial  crown;  but 
three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it 
with  less  interruption  than  could  have 
been  expected.  His  son  Charles  lY. 
succeeded  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1347 ;  not 
indeed  without  opposition,  for  a  double 
election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  (xermany.  Charles  IV.  has 
been  treated  with  more  derision  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  consequently  by 
later  writers,  than  almost -any  prince  in 
history ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  success- 
ful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously 
pursued.  Deficient  in  personal  courage, 
msensible  of  humiliation,  bending  with- 
out shame  to  the  pope,  to  the  Itahans,  to 
the  electors,  so  poor  and  so  little  rever- 
enced as  to  be  arrested  by  a  butcher  at 
Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charies  IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain 
dexterity  and  cold-blooded  perseverance 
may  occasionally  supply,  in  a  sovereign, 
the  want  of  more  respectable  qualities. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  neglecting 
the  empire.  But  he  never  designed  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  empire,  except 
for  his  private  ends.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he  al- 
most seemed  to  render  Germany  a  prov- 
ince. Bohemia  had  been  long  consid- 
ered as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  indeed 
could  pretend  to  an  electoral  vote  by  no 
other  title.  Charles,  however,  gave  the 
states  by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a  king, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family, 
which  seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial 
prerogative.*  It  was  much  more  mate- 
rial that,  upon  acquiring  Brandenburg, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  a  com- 
pact of  succession  in  1373,  he  not  only 
mvested  his  sons  with  it,  which  was  con- 
formable to  usage,  but  annexed  that  elec- 
torate for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
inia.t  He  constantly  resided  at  Prague, 
where  he  founded  a  celebrated  University, 
and  embellished  the  city  with  buildings. 

♦  dtnivius,  p.  641. 

t  f  feffeU  p.  575.    Sclmiidt,  t.  iv..  9^  595. 


This  kingdom,  augmented  also  dmrin^hls 
reign  by  the  acquisition  of  Silesia,  he  be- 
qneathed  to  his  son  Wenceslaus,  for 
whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  eleetoia 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  procured^ 
against  all  recent  example,  the  imperial 
succession.* 

The  reign  of  Charies  lY.  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  constitutional  history  of  tho 
empire  by  his  Golden  Bull ;  an  in-  6otte 
strument  which  finally  ascertained  ^^' 
the  prerogatives  of  the  electonl  college. 
[A.  D.  1356.]  The  Golden  Bull  termina- 
ted the  disputes  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween difi'erent  members  of  the  sam^ 
house  as  to  their  right  of  suffrage,  which 
was  declared  inherent  in  certain  definite 
territories.  The  number  was  absolutely 
restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort ; 
of  coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and 
the  latter  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  These 
regulations,  thougn  consonant  to  ancient 
usage,  had  not  alwa3rs  been  observed^ 
and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections. 
The  dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by 
the  Golden  Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial 
edict  could  carry  it ;  they  were  declared 
equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy  against 
their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treason.f  Many  other  privileges  are 
granted  to  render  them  more  completely 
sovereign  within  their  dominions.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  Charles  should 
have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oligarchy, 
from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suffered  injury.  But  he 
had  more  to  apprehend  from  the  two 
great  families  of  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
whom  he  relatively  depressed  by  giving 
such  a  preponderance  to  the  seven  elec- 
tors, than  from  any  members  of  the  col* 
lege.  By  this  compact  with  Branden- 
burg he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  adding  a 
second  vote  to  his  own ;  and  there  wai 
more  room  for  intrigue  and  management^ 
which  Charles  always  preferred  to  arms, 
with  a  small  number,  than  with  the  whole 
body  of  princes. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced 
the  danger  of  investing  the  elec-  DewwuioQ 
tors  with  such  preponderating  or  wea. 
authority.    Wenceslaus,   a  su-  "^«w- 
pine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  respected* 
and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if  pos-t 


*  Struvius,  p.  637. 

t  Pfeffel,  p.  565.  Piitter,  p.  271.  Schmidt,  t. 
iv.,  p.  566.  The  Golden  Bull  not  onlr  fix«d  Ch4 
palfttine  vot«t  in  abaolate  exclusion  of  BaTana,bnt 
settled  a  controversy  of  long  standing  between  ths 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Wittenberg 
and  Lauenberg,  in  favour  of  the  fonnBr. 
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nble^  than  his  father,  wm  reguhorhr  d^ 
posed  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege in  1400.  This  right,  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  right,  they  had  already 
used  against  Adolphus  of  Nassau  in  1298, 
and  against  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1346. 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  in- 
stead of  Wenceslaus;  and  though  the 
latter  did  not  cease  to  have  some  adhe- 
rents, Robert  has  generally  been  counted 
among  the  lawful  emperors.*  Upou  his 
'death  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of 
Luxemburg ;  Wenceslaus  himself  waiv- 
ing his  right  in  favour  of  his  brother  Si- 
gismund,  king  of  Hungary  .f 

The  house  of  Austria  had  hitherto  giv- 
HooM  or  en  but  two  emperors  to  Germa- 
Awtrte.  ny^  Rodolph,  ita  founder,  and  his 
son  Albert,  whom  a  successful  rebellion 
elevated  in  the  place  of  Adolphus.  Upon 
the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  in 
1313,  Frederick,  son  of  Albert,  disputed 
the  election  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
alleging  a  majority  of  genuine  votes. 
This  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Austnan  party  were  entirely  worsted. 
Though  they  advanced  no  pretensions  to 
the  imperial  dignity  during  the  rest  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  princes  of 
that  line  added  to  their  possessions  Ca- 
rinthia,  Istria,  and  the  T^rol.  As  a  coun- 
terbalance to  these  acquisiti(»s,  they  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance 
by  unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Swiss. 
According  to  the  custom  of  partition,  so 
injurious  to  princely  houses,  their  domin- 
ions were  divided  among  three  branches : 
one  reigning  in  Austria,  a  second  in  Styria 
and  the  adjacent  provinces,  a  third  in  the 
^^  Tyrol  and  Alsace.  [A*  D*  1438.] 
This  had  in  a  considerable  degree 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  But  it  was  now  its  destiny  to  re. 
vive,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity which  has  never  since  been  per- 
manently interrupted.  Albert,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  married  Sigismund's 
only  daughter,  the  queen  of  Hungry  and 
Bohemia,  was  raised  to  the  miperial 
throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in* 


*  Many  of  the  cities,  besides  some  princes,  con- 
tioned  to  recognise  Wenceslaus  throuchoat  the  life 
of  Robert ;  and  the  latter  was  so  mucb  coasidered 
as  a  usurper  by  forei^  states,  that  his  ambassa- 
dors were  refiised  adnuttance  at  the  conncil  of  Pisa. 
— 8tniTins,  p.  666. 

t  This  election  of  Bigismnnd  was  not  uncontest- 
ed :  Josse,  or  Jodocus,  margraTO  of  Moravia,  hav- 
ing been  chosen,  as  far  as  appears,  by  a  legal  maior- 
ity.  However,  his  desth,  within  three  months,  re- 
moved the  difficulty ;  and  Josse,  who  was  not  crown- 
ed at  Frankfort,  has  never  been  reckoned  among 
the  emperors,  though  modem  critics  agree  th^t  his 
title  waa  legitimate.— Strav.,  p^  QBi.  PfeiSe^  p^ 
612. 


Iawhil437.  lie  died ift two  yeara»lettfw 
ing  his  wife  pregnant  with  a  son,  Ladia- 
laus  Posthumus,  who  afterward  reigned 
in  the  two  kingdoms  just  fneniioaed ;  and 
the  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Fred* 
erick,  duke  of  Styria,  second  cousin  of 
the  last  emperor,  from  whose  posterity 
it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, upon  the  extinction  of  bis  male 
line  in  1740. 

Frederick  III.  reigned  fifty-three  years; 
a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  iMga  or 
predecessors ;  and  his  personr  *'w3trick  m. 
al  character  was  more  msiguificant.  [A. 
D.  1440-1493.]  With  better  fortune  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  both  thee* 
circumstances,  he  escaped  any  overt  at« 
tempt  to  depose  him,  though  such  a  pio« 
ject  was  sometimes  in  agitation.  He 
reigned  during  an  interesting  age,  full  of 
remarkable  evenu,  and  lug  with  othera 
of  more  leading  importance.  The  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  victorious  crescent  uixmh 
the  Danube,  gave  an  unhai^y  distiactioa 
to  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  and  disn 
played  his  mean  and  pusillanimous  chai^. 
acter  in  circumstances  which  demanded, 
a  hero.  At  a  later  season  he  was  drawn 
into  contentions  with  France  and  Buiw 
gundy,  which  ultimately  produced  a  new 
and  more  general  combination  of  Europe^ 
an  politics.  Frederick,  always  poor,  and 
scarcely  able  to  protect  himseU  in  Au»^ 
tria  from  the  seditions  of  his  subjecta,  or 
the  inroads  of  the  King  of  Hungary^  vraa 

J^et  another  founder  of  his  family,  and 
eft  their  fortunes  incomparably  more 
pros|)erous  than  at  his  accessioiL  The 
marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  with  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  began  that  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austria  which 
Frederick  seems  to  have  anticipated.^ 
The  electors,  who  had  lost  a  good  deid 
of  their  former  spirit,  and  were  grown 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing  a 
powerful  sovereiffn,  made  no  opposition 
to  Maximilian^s  becoming  king  of  the 
Romans  in  his  father's  lifetime.  The 
Austrian  provinces  were  reunited,  eithet 
under  Frederick,  or  in  the  first  years  of 
Maximilian ;  so  that,  at  the  dose  of  that 


•  The  frmous  device  of  Austria,  A.  E.  I.  O.  U., 
was  first  used  by  Frederick  IK.,  who  adopted  it  on 
his  nlste,  books,  and  botldiogs.  These  initials 
■tana  for  Aostris  Est  Imperaie  Oi%i  Univeito ;  or, 
m  German,  Alles  Erdreich  fsl  Oaleneich  Unler* 
than :  a  boM  asennptioofor  anan  who  wasnel  safe 
in  an  inch  of  his  d<ininions.~Strariiis,  p.  79.  He 
confirmed  the  arch-ducal  title  of  bis  fa^iilT,  vrhidi 
might  seem  implied  in  the  original  grant  or  Fveder- 
iek  I.,  and  bestowed  other  high  privilege*  abeve 
all  princes  of  the  empire.  These  aie  ennamatsg 
in  Coze's  house  of  Auatria,  vol.  i.,  p.  SSa 
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period  which  we  denominate  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  German  empire,  sustained  by 
the  patrimonial  dominions  of  its  chief,  be- 
came again  considerable  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  capable  of  preserving  a  bal- 
ance between  the  ambitious  monarchies 
of  France  and  Spain. 

The  period  between  Rodolph  and  Fred- 
Progren  of  orick  III.  is  distinguished  by  no 
f^M  tmpe-  circumstance  so  interesting  as 
rial  ciiiM.  ^jj^  prosperous  state  of  the  free 
imperial  cities,  wnich  had  attained  their 
maturity  about  the  commencement  of 
that  interval.  We  find  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  tenth  century,  divided  into 
such  as  depended  immediately  upon  the 
empire,  which  were  usually  governed  by 
their  bishop  as  imperial  vicar,  and  such 
as  were  included  in  the  territories  of  the 
dukes  and  counts.*  Some  of  the  former, 
Wing  principally  upon  the  Rhine  and  in 
Franoonia,  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
importance  before  the  expiration  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Worms  and  Cologne 
manifested  a  zealous  attachment  to  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whom  they  supported  in  despite 
of  their  bishops.f  His  son  Henry  V. 
granted  privileges  of  enfranchisement 
to  the  inferior  townsmen  or  artisans, 
who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  from 
the  upper  class  of  freemen,  and  particu- 
larly relieved  them  from  oppressive  usa- 
ges, which  either  gave  the  whole  of  their 
moveable  goods  to  the  lord  upon  their 
decease,  or  at  least  enabled  him  to  seize 
the  best  chattel  as  his  heriot.^  He  took 
away  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bish- 
op, at  least  in  several  instances,  and  re- 
stored the  cities  to  a  more  immediate  de- 
pendance  upon  the  empire.  The  citizens 
were  classed  in  companies,  according 
to  their  several  occupations;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  speedily  adopted 
in  other  commercial  countries.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  German  city  had  ob- 
tained, under  this  emperor,  those  privile- 
ges of  choosing  its  own  magistrates, 
which  were  conceded  about  the  same 
time,  in  a  few  instances,  to  those  of 
France.^  Gradually,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  elect  councils  of  citizens  as  a  sort 
of  senate  and  magistracy.  This  innova- 
tion might  perhaps  take  place  as  early  as 

•  Pfeffel,  p.  187.  The  Othos  adopted  the  nine 
Doticy  in  Gmnany  which  they  bad  introdaced  in 
Italy,  confening  the  temporal  government  of  citiee 
upon  the  biahopa ;  probably  aa  a  coonteibalance  to 
the  lay  aristoency.—pQtter,  p.  136.  Stranna, 
Pi  25ft. 

t  Schmidt,  t  iii,  p.  330. 

t  Schmidt,  p.  242.  Pfe£bl,  p.  293.  DamoDt, 
Coipe  Diplomatique,  1 1,  p.  64. 

i  Schmidt,  p.  24ft. 


the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  ;*  at  least  it  was 
fully  established  in  that  of  his  grandson. 
They  were  at  first  only  assistants  to  the 
imperial  or  episcopal  bailiff,  who  proba- 
bly continued  to  administer  criminal  jus- 
tice. But,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
citizens,  grown  richer  and  stronger,  ei- 
ther purchased  the  jurisdiction,  or  usurp- 
ed it  through  the  lord^s  neglect,  or  drove 
out  the  bailiff  by  force.f  The  great  rev- 
olution in  Franconia  and  Swabia  occa* 
sioned  by  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstauffen 
family,  completed  the  victory  of  the  cit- 
ies.  Those  which  had  depended  upon 
mediate  lords  became  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  empire;  and  with  the 
empire  in  its  state  of  feebleness,  when  an 
occasional  present  of  money  would  easi- 
ly induce  its  chief  to  acquiesce  in  any 
claims  of  immunity  which  the  citizens 
might  prefer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
importance  which  the  free  citizens  had 
reached,  and  of  their  immediacy,  that 
they  were  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
diets,  or  general  meetings  of  the  confed- 
eracy. They  were  tacitly  acknowledged 
to  be  equally  sovereign  with  the  electors 
and  princes.  No  proof  exists  of  any  law 
by  which  they  were  adopted  into  the 
diet.  We  find  it  said  that  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  in  1291,  renewed  his  oath 
with  the  princes,  lords,  and  cities.  Under 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  there  is  unequiv- 
ocal mention  of  the  three  orders  compo- 
sing the  diet ;  electors,  princes,  and  dep- 
uties from  cities.^  And,  in  1344,  they  ap- 
pear as  a  third  distinct  college  in  the 
diet  of  Frankfort.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  these  free  cities  al- 
ways preserved  their  respect  for  the  em- 
peror, and  gave  him  much  less  vexation 
than  his  other  subjects.  He  was  indeed 
their  natural  friend.  But  their  nobility 
and  prelates  were  their  natural  enemies ; 
and  the  western  parts  of  Germany  were 
the  scenes  of  irreconcilable  warfare  be- 
tween the  possessors  of  fortified  castles 
and  the  inhabitants  of  fortified  cities. 
Each  party  was  frequently  the  aggressor. 

*  In  the  charter  granted  by  Frederick  I.  to  Spire 
in  1182,  confirming  and  enlti^^ng  that  of  Heniy 
v.,  though  no  express  mention  is  made  of  any  muni- 
cipal JQTiadictionj,  yet  it  seems  implied  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Uaasam  in  civitate  jam  lite  con- 
testatam  non  episcopus  aut  alia  potestas  extra  cit- 
itatem  determinari  compellet— Dumont,  p.  lOS. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  96.    Pfeffel,  p.  441. 

t  Mansit  ibi  rex  sex  hebdomadibuscom  piinctpi- 
bns  electoribus  eC  aliis  principibus  tt  ewUatum  msi- 
tii»,  de  sno  transitu  et  de  prsstandis  servitiis  in 
ItaJiam  disponendo.-^Anctor  apud  Schmidt,  t  Ti, 
p.  31. 

^  Pfeffel,  p.  552. 
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The  nobles  were  too  often  mere  robbers, 
who  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  trayellers. 
But  the  citizens  were  almost  equally  in* 
attentive  to  the  rights  of  others.  It  was 
thehr  policy  to  offer  the  privileges  of 
baighership  to  all  strangers.  The  peas- 
antry of  feudal  lords,  flying  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  found  an  asylum  constant- 
ly open.  A  multitude  of  aUens,  thus 
seeking  as  it  were  sanctuary,  dwelt  in 
the  suburbs  or  liberties,  between  the  city 
walls  and  the  palisades  which  bounded 
the  territory.  Hence  they  were  called 
Pfahlbnrgher,  or  burgesses  of  the  pali- 
sades; and  this  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobility .  was  positively, 
but  vainly  prohibited  by  several  imperial 
edicts,  especially  the  Golden  Bull.  An- 
other class  were  the  Ausburger,  or  out- 
buighers,  who  had  been  admitted  to  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  though  resident  at  a 
distance,  and  pretended  in  consequence 
to  be  exempted  from  all  dues  to  their 
original  feudal  superiors.  If  a  lord  re- 
sisted so  unreasonable  a  claim,  he  incur- 
red the  danger  of  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
These  outburghers  are  in  general  classed 
under  the  general  name  of  Pfahlbnrgher 
by  contemporary  writers.* 

As  the  towns*  were  conscious  of  the 
LeiguMor  hatred  which  the  nobility  bore 
Ike  cuks.  towards  them,  it  was  their  inter- 
est to  make  a  common  cause,  and  render 
mutual  assistance.  From  this  necessitjr 
of  maintaining,  by  united  exertions,  their 
general  liberty,  the  German  cities  never 
suffered  the  petty  jealousies  which  might, 
no  doubt,  exist  among  them,  to  ripen  into 
such  deadly  feuds  as  sulUed  the  glory, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  the  freedom,  of 
Lombardy.  They  withstood  the  bishops 
and  barons  by  confederacies  of  their  own, 
framed  expressly  to  secure  their  com- 
merce against  rapine  or  unjust  exactions 
of  toll.  More  than  sixty  cities,  with  three 
ecclesiastical  electors  at  their  head,  form- 
ed the  league  of  the  Rhine  in  1256,  to  re- 
pel the  inferior  nobility,  who,  having  now 
Decome  immediate,  abused  that  inde- 
pendence by  perpetual  robberies.f  The 
Hanseatic  Union  owes  its  oricin  to  no 
other  cause,  and  may  be  traced  perhaps 
to  rather  a  higher  date.  About  the  year 
1370,  a  league  was  formed,  which,  though 
it  did  not  continue  so  long,  seems  to  have 
produced  more  striking  effects  in  Ger- 
many.   The  cities  of  Swabia  and  the 

•  Schmidt,  t  IT.,  p.  SS;  t.  vi.,  p.  76.    Pfefiel,  p. 
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Rhine  united  themselves  in  a  strict  con- 
federacy against  the  princes,  a^  espe- 
cially the  families  of  Wirteroburg  and  Ba- 
varia. It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Wen* 
ceslaus  secretly  abetted  their  projects. 
The  recent  successes  of  the  Swiss,  who 
had  now  almost  estabhshed  their  repub- 
lic, inspired  their  neighbours  in  the  empire 
with  expectations  which  the  event  did  not 
realize;  for  they  were  defeated  in  this 
war,  and  ultimately  compelled  to  relin- 
quish their  league.  Counter-associations 
were  formed  by  the  nobles,  styled  socio* 
ty  of  St.  George,  St.  William,  the  Lion, 
or  the  Panther.* 

The  spirit  of  political  liberty  was  not 
confined  to  the  jfree  immediate  PnvriDeiai 
cities.  In  all  the  German  prin-  mmim  otibm 
cipalities,  a  form  of  limited  «■«»'•• 
monarchy  prevailed,  reflecting,  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  the  general  constitution  of 
the  empire.  As  the  emperors  shared 
their  legislative  sovereignty  with  the  diet, 
so  all  the  princes  who  belonged  to  that 
assembly  had  their  own  provincial  states 
composed  of  their  feudal  vassals,  and  of 
their  mediate  towns  within  their  territory. 
No  tax  could  be  imposed  without  consent 
of  the  states ;  and,  m  some  countries,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  account  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  money  granted. - 
In  all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the 
principaUtjT,  and  especially  in  cases  of 
partition,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
them;  and  they  sometimes  decided  be- 
tween competitors  in  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, though  this  indeed  more  strictly  be- 
longed to  the  emperor.  The  provincial 
states  concurred  with  the  prince  in  ma- 
king laws,  except  such  as  were  enacted 
by  the  general  diet.  The  city  of  Wurtz- 
burgh,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  tells  its 
bishop,  that  if  a  lord  would  make  any  new 
ordinance,  the  custom  is  that  he  must 
consult  the  citizens,  who  have  always 
opposed  his  innovating  upon  the  ancient 
laws  without  their  consent.! 

The  ancient  imperial  domain,  or  pos- 
sessions which  belonged  to  the  AHenaioa  or 
chief  of  the  empire  as  such,  um  imperw 
had  originally  been  very  exten-  *«»■**»• 
sive.  Besides  large  estates  in  every 
province,  the  territory  upon  eadi  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  afterwsid  occupied  by  the 
counts  palatine  and  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tors, was,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
exclusive  property  of  the  emperor.  This 
imperial  domain  was  deemed  so  adequate 
to  the  support  of  his  dignity,  that  it  was 
usual,  if  not  obligatoiy,  for  him  to  grant 
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vwvy  his  patrinMnial  domains  upon  liis 
election.  But  the  necessities  of  Freder* 
ick  II.,  and  the  long  confusion  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  caused  the  domain 
to  be  almost  entirely  dissipated.  Ro- 
dolph  made  some  efforts  to  retrieve  it, 
but  too  late;  and  the  po(Nr  remains  of 
what  had  belonged  to  Charlemagne  and 
Otho  were  alienated  by  Charles  lY.* 
This  produced  a  necessary  chanffe  in 
that  part  of  the  constitution  which  depri- 
ved an  emperor  of  hereditary  posses- 
sions. It  was,  however,  some  time  be- 
fore it  took  place.  Even  Albert  1.  con- 
ferred the  dutchy  of  Austria  upon  his 
sons  when  he  was  chosen  emperor.f 
Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the  first  who  re- 
tained his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
made  them  his  residence.^  Charles  IV. 
and  Wenceslaus  lived  almost  wholly  in 
Bohemia ;  Sigismund  chiefly  in  Huneary ; 
Frederick  III.  in  Austria.  This  residence 
in  their  hereditary  countries,  while  it 
seemed  rather  to  lower  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  to  lessen  their  connexion  with 
the  iieneral  confederacy,  gave  them  in- 
trinsic power  and  influence.  If  the  em- 
perors of  the  houses  of  Luxemburg  and 
Austria  were  not  like  the  Conrads  and 
Fredericks,  they  were  at  least  very  su- 
perior in  importance  to  the  Williams  and 
Adolphuses  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

[A.  D.  1495.]  The  accession  of  Maxi- 
AuMMioB  of  ™*^i3»n  neariy  coincides  with 
tuS^M.  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
niitor  against  Naples;  and  I  should 
^*™^  here  close  the  German  history 
of  the  middle  ace,  were  it  not  for  the 
mat  epoch  which  is  made  by  the  diet  of 
Worms,  in  1495.  This  assembly  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  establishment  of  a  perpet- 
ual public  peace,  and  of  a  paramount 
court  of  justice,  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  same  causes  which  produced 
btAbiiah  continual  hostilities  among  the 
Smu  of  '  French  nobility  were  not  hkely 
gfcUf  to  operate  less  powerf^y  on 
*•••*  the  Germans,  equally  warlike 
with  their  neighbours,  and  rather  less 
civilized.  But  while  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment was  still  vigorous,  they  were 
kept  under  some  restraint.  We  find 
Heniy  III.,  the  most  powerftil  of  the 
Franeoniaa  emperors,  foiindding  all  pri- 
vale  defiances,  and  establishing  solemnly 

'  •  Pfejftl,  p.  580. 
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a  general  peace.*  After  his  time,  the 
natural  tendency  of  manners  overpower- 
ered  all  attempts  to  coerce  it,  and  private 
war  raged  without  limits  in  the  empire. 
Frederick  I.  endeavoured  to  repress  it 
by  a  regulation  which  admitted  its  legal* 
ity.  This  was  the  law  of  defiance  (Jus 
diffidationis),  which  required  a  solems 
declaration  of  war,  and  three  days'  no- 
tice, before  the  commencement  of  hostile 
measures.  All  persons  contravening  this 
provision  were  deemed  robbers,  and  not 
legitimate  enemies.f  Frederick  II.  car- 
ried the  restraint  farther,  and  limited  the 
right  of  self-redress  to  cases  where  jus- 
tice could  not  be  obtained.  Unfortunate* 
ly  there  was,  in  later  times,  no  suAcienC 
provision  for  rendering  justice.  The 
German  empire  indeed  had  now  assumed 
so  peculiar  a  character,  and  the  mass  of 
states  who  composed  it  were  in  so  many 
respects  sovereign  within  their  own  ter* 
ritories,  that  wars,  unless  in  themselves 
unjust,  could  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
reproach  against  them,  nor  considered, 
strictly  speaking,  as  private.  It  was  cer- 
tainly most  desirable  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  common  agreement,  and  by  the 
only  means  that  could  render  war  unne- 
cessary, the  establishment  of  a  supremo 
jurisdiction.  War  indeed,  legally  under- 
taken, was  not  the  only,  nor  the  severest 
grievance.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  rural  nobility  lived  oy  robbery.^ 
Their  castles,  as  the  ruins  still  bear  wit- 
ness, were  erected  upon  inaccessible  hills, 
and  in  defiles  that  command  the  public 
road.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne  having 
built  a  fortress  of  this  kind,  the  governor 
inouired  how  he  was  to  maintain  him- 
self, no  revenue  having  been  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  The  prelate  only  desired 
him  to  remark  that  uie  castle  was  situa- 
ted near  the  junction  of  four  roads.^  An 
commerce  increased,  and  the  example  of 
French  and  Italian  civilization  rendered 
the  Germans  more  sensible  to  their  own 
rudeness,  the  preservation  of  public  peace 
was  loudly  demanded.  Every  diet  under 
Frederick  III.  professed  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  two  great  objects  of  aomestic 
reformation,  peace  and  law.    Temporary 
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ceMfttionBt  dming  wUoh  a]l  private  ho^ 
Ulity  was  illegal^  were  eomeiiinee  enacU 
ed ;  and,  if  observed,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  might  contribute  to  accustom 
men  to  habits  of  greater  tranquillity. 
The  leagues  of  the  cities  were  probably 
more  efficacious  checks  upon  the  disturb- 
ers of  order.  In  1466  a  ten  years'  peace 
was  proclaimed,  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  period  the  perpetual  abohtion 
of  the  right  of  defiance  was  happily  ao* 
comptisfaed  in  tbe  diet  of  Worms.* 

These  wars,  incessantly  waced  by  the 
states  of  Germany,  seldom  ended  in  con- 
quest .  Very  few  princely  houses  of  the 
middle  ages  were  aggrandized  by  such 
means.  That  small  and  independent  no- 
bility, the  counts  and  knights  of  the  em- 
pire, whom  the  unprincipled  rapacity  of 
our  own  age  has  annihilated,  stood 
through  the  storms  of  centuries  with 
little  diminution  of  their  numbers.  An 
incursion  into  the  enemy's  territory,  a 
pitched  battle,  a  siege,  a  treaty,  are  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  minor  wars 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  they  appear 
in  history.  Before  the  inYention  or  ar- 
tillery, a  strongly  fortified  castle,  or 
walled  city,  was  hardly  reduced  except 
by  famine,  which  a  besieging  army,  wast- 
ing improvidently  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, was  full  as  likely  to  feel.  That 
inyention  altered  the  condition  of  society, 
and  introduced  an  inequality  of  forces, 
that  rendered  war  more  inevitably  ruin- 
ous to  the  inferior  party.  Its  firet  and 
most  bttieficial  effect  was  to  bring  the 
plunderinff  class  of  the  nobility  into  con- 
trol; their  castles  were  more  easily 
taken,  and  it  became  their  interest  to  de- 
serve the  protection  of  law.  A  few  of 
these  continued  to  follow  their  own  pro- 
fession aftor  the  diet  of  Worms;  but  they 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  more  ef- 
ficient poUoe  established  under  Maximil- 
ian. 

The  next  object  of  the  diet  was  to  pro- 
inp0rtai  vide  an  efiectual  remedy  for  pri- 
ciMiDbsr.  vate  wrongs  which  might  super- 
sede all  pretence  for  taking  up  arms. 
The  administration  of  justice  had  always 
been  a  high  prerogative,  as  well  as  bound- 
en  duty,  of  the  emperors.  It  was  exer- 
cised originally  by  themselves  in  person, 
or  by  the  count  palatine,  the  judge  who 
always  attended  tneir  court.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  Germany,  the  dukes  were  in- 
trusted with  this  duty:  but,  in  order  to 
control  their  influence,  Otho  the  Great 
appointed  provincial  counts  palatine, 
whose  jurisoiction  was  in  some  respects 
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exclosite  of  that  atHl  possessed  by  th^ 
dukes.  As  the  latter  became  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  the  provincial 
counts  palatine  lost  the  importance  of 
their  office,  though  their  name  may  be 
traced  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies.* The  ordinary  administration  of 
justice  by  the  emperors  went  into  disuse ; 
in  cases  where  states  of  the  empire 
were  concerned,  it  appertained  to  the 
diet,/  or  to  a  special  court  of  princes. 
The  first  attempt  to  re-establish  an  im^ 
perial  tribunal  was  made  by  Frederick  II. 
m  a  diet  held  at  Mentx  in  1935.  A  judge 
of  the  court  was  appointed  to  sit  daii^, 
with  certain  assessors,  half  nobles,  half 
lawyers,  and  with  jurisdiction  over  aU 
causes  where  princes  of  the  empire 
were  not  concerned.!  Rodolphof  Haps* 
burg  endeavoured  to  give  efficacy  to  tliis 
judicature ;  but,  after  his  reign,  it  under* 
went  the  fate  of  all  those  parts  of  the 
Germanic  constitution  which  maintained 
the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  8i- 
gismund  endeavoured  to  revive  this  tri- 
bunal ;  but,  as  he  did  not  render  it  perma- 
nent, nor  fix  the  place  of  its  sittmgs,  it 
produced  little.4>ther  good  than  as  it  ex* 
cited  an  earnest  anxiety  for  a  regular  sys- 
tem. This  systein,  delayed  tfiroughout 
the  reign  of  Frederick  lit,  was  reserved 
for  the  first  diet  of  his  sott.{ 

The  Imperial  Chamber,  such  was  the 
name  of  the  new  tribunal,  consisted,  at 
its  original  mstitution,  of  a  chief  judge, 
who  was  to  be  chosen  among  the  princes 
or  counts,  and  of  sixteen  assessors,  part* 
ly  of  noble  or  equestrian  rvak,  partly  pro* 
fessors  of  law.  They  were  named  by 
the  emperor  with  the  approbation  of  the 
diet.  The  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber  were  chiefly  the  two  following. 
They  exercised  an  appellant  jurisdiction 
over  causes  that  had  been  decided  by  the 
tribunals  established  in  states  of  the  em- 
pire. But  their  jurisdiction  in  private 
causes  was  merely  appellant.  According 
to  the  original  law  of  Germany,  no  man 
could  be  sued  except  in  the  nation  or 
province  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
early  emperors  travelled  from  one  part 
of  their  domiaions  to  another,  in  order  to 
render  justice  consistently  with  this  fun- 
damental privilege.  When  the  Luxem- 
burg emperors  fixed  their  residence  in 
Bohemia,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
court  in  the  first  instance  would  have 
ceased  of  itself  by  the  operation  of  this 
ancient  rule.  It  was  not,  however, 
strictly  complied  with ;  and  it  is  said  that 
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the  emperon  had  a  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion witn  the  provincial  tribunals  even  in 
private  causes.  They  divested  them- 
selves, nevertheless,  of  this  right,  by 
granting  privileges  de  fian  evoamdo;  so 
that  no  subject  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
such  a  privilege  could  be  summoned  into 
the  imperial  court.  All  the  electors  pos- 
sessed this  exemption  by  the  terms  of  the 
Golden  Bull ;  and  it  was  specially  granted 
to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  some 
other  princes.  This  matter  was  finally 
settled  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  the 
Imperial  Chamber  was  positively  re- 
stricted from  taking  cogmzance  of  any 
causes  in  the  first  instance,  even  where 
a  state  of  the  empire  was  one  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  enacted,  to  obviate  the  de- 
nial of  justice  that  appeared  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  regulation  in  the  latter  case, 
that  every  elector  and  prince  should  es- 
tablish a  tribunal  in  his  own  dominions, 
where  suits  against  himself  might  be  en- 
tertained.* 

The  second  part  of  the  chamber's  ju- 
risdiction related  to  disputes  between 
two  states  of  the  empire.  But  these  two 
could  only  come  before  it  by  way  of  ap- 
peal. During  the  period  of  anarchy  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  its  juris- 
diction, a  custom  was  introduced,  m  or- 
der to  prevent  the  constant  recurrence 
of  hostilities,  of  referring  the  quarrels  of 
states  to  ceitain  arbitrators,  called  Aus- 
tregues,  chosen  among  states  of  the  same 
rank.  This  conventional  reference  be- 
came so  popular  that  the  princes  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  it  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Chamber ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  changed  into  an  invaria- 
ble and  universal  law,  that  all  disputes 
between  different  states  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  Austregues.t 

The  sentence  of  the  chamber  would 
EMtbii*.  have  been  very  idly  pronounced, 
■Mnt  ^     if  means  had  not  been  devised  to 

~*  carry  them  into  execution.  In 
earlier  times  the  want  of  coercive  pro- 
cess had  been  more  felt  than  that  of  ac- 
tual jurisdiction.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  chamber,  this  de- 
ficiency was  not  supplied.  But  in  1501 
an  institution,  originally  planned  under 
Wenceslaus,  and  attempted  by  Albert  II., 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  empire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  electorates  and 
the  Austrian  dominions,  was  divided  into 
six  circles ;  each  of  which  had  ita  coun- 
cil of  states,  its  director,  whose  province 

•  Schmidt,  t.  ▼.,  p.  373.    Potter,  p.  372. 
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it  was  to  convoke  tbem,  and  its  milituy 
force  to  compel  obedience.  In  1613  four 
more  circles  were  added,  comprehending 
those  states  which  had  been  excluded  in 
the  first  division.  K  was  the  business  of 
the  poUce  of  the  circles  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  sentences  pronounced  by 
the  Imperial  Chamber  agamst  refractory 
states  of  the  empire.* 

As  the  judges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
were  appointed  with  the  consent  aoUc 
of  the  diet,  and  held  their  sittings  cooneu. 
in  a  free  imperial  city,  its  establishment 
seemed  rather  to  encroach  on  the  ancient 
prerogatives  of  the  emperors.  Maximil- 
ian expressly  reserved  these  in  consent- 
ing to  the  new  tribunal^.  And,  in  order  to 
revive  them,  he  soon  a^rward  instituted 
an  Anlic  Council  at  Vienna,  composed  of 
judges  appointed  by  himself,  and  under 
the  political  control  of  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment. .  Though  some  German  patri- 
ots regarded  this  tribunal  with  jealousy, 
it  continued  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  The  Aulic  Council  had,  in  all 
cases,  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
Imperial  Chamber;  an  exclusive  one  in 
feudal  and  some  other  causes.  But  it 
was  equally  confined  to  cases  of  appeal ; 
and  these,  by  multiplied  privileges  de  non 
appellando,  granted  to  the  electoral  and 
superior  princely  houses,  were  gradually 
reduced  mto  moderate  compass.f 

The  Germanic  constitution  may  be 
reckoned  complete,  as  to  all  its  essential 
characteristics,  in  the  reign  of  Maximil- 
ian. In  later  times,  and  especially  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  underwent 
several  modifications.  Whatever  might 
be  its  defects,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  susceptible  of  reformation 
without  destroying  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  had  one  invaluable  excellence  .- 
it  protected  the  rights  of  the  weaker 
against  the  stronger  powers.  The  law  of 
nations  was  first  taught  in  Germany,  and 
|Tew  out  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire. 
To  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rights 
of  war  and  of  conquest,  was  a  natural 
principle  of  those  who  belonged  to  petty 
states,  and  had  nothing  to  tempt  them  in 
amlHtion.  No  revolution  of  our  own 
eventful  age,  except  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
French  s^rstem  of  government,  has  been 
so  extensive,  or  so  likely  to  produce  im- 
portant consequences,  as  the  spontane- 
ous dissolution  of  the  German  eminre. 
Whethet  the  new  confederacy  that  has 
been  substituted  for  that  venerable  con- 
stitution will  be  equally  favourable  to 

•  Putter,  p.  35a.    Pfoffel,  t  u..  p.  100- 
t  Idem,  p.  357.    Pfa&l,  p.  lOSt. 
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peace,  justice,  and  liberty,  is  among  the 
most  interestiog  and  difficult  problems 
^tcan  occupy  a  philosophical  observer.* 

At  the  accession  of  Conrad  the^  First, 
Umteof  Grermany  had  by  no  means 
tiMemiUre.  reached  its  present  extent  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  the  Othos  made  great  acquisitions 
upjon  that  side.  But  tribes  of  Sclavonian 
origin,  generally  called  Venedic,  or,  less 
properly,  Vandal,  occupied  the  northern 
coast  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula.  These 
were  independent  and  formidable  both 
to  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  princes  of 
Germany,  till,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  two  of  the  latter,  Henry  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Alben  the 
Bear,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  subdued 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  which  af- 
terward became  dutchies  of  the  empire. 
Bohemia  was  undoubtedly  subject,  in  a 
feudal  sense,  to  Frederick  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, though  its  connexion  with  Ger- 
many was  always  slight.  The  emperors 
sometimes  assumed  a  sovereignty  over 
Denmark,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  But 
what  they  gained  upon  this  quarter  was 
compensated  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
the  Netherlands  from  their  dominion,  and 
by  the  still  more  complete  loss  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aries;  The  house  of  Burgundy 
possessed  most  part  of  the  former,  and  paid 
as  little  regard  as  possible  to  the  imperial 
supremacy ;  though  the  German  diets  in 
the  reign  of  Maximilian  still  continued  to 
treat  the  Netherlands  as  equally  subject 
to  their  lawful  control  with  the  states  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Alps  were  absolutely  separated;  Swis- 
serland  has  completely  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing her- own  independence;  and 
the  kings  .of  France  no  longer  sought 
even  the  ceremony  of  an  imperial  inves- 
titure for  Dauphin6  and  Provence. 

Bohemia,  which  received  the  Christian 
Bohemia—  f&ith  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
Its  couu.  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
""**"•  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth.  The 
dukes  and  kings  of  Bohemia  were  feudal- 
ly dependant  upon  the  emperors,  from 
whom  they  received  investiture.  They 
possessed,  in  return,  a  suffrage  among  the 
seven  electors,  and  held  one  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  imperial  court.  But,  sep- 
arated by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  by  a 
difference  of  origin  and  language,  and 
perhaps  by  nalionsd  prejudices,  from  Ger- 
many, the  Bohemians  withdrew  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  general  poUtics  of  the 

*  The  firit  editioii  of  thit  work  ww  pablkhed 
awlyra  1818. 
Q2 


confederacy.  The  kiiigs  obtained  dis- 
pensations from  attending  the  diets  of  the 
empire,  nor  were  they  able  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  the  privilege  thus  abandon- 
ed till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 
The  government  of  this  kingdom,  in  a 
very  slight  degree  partaking  of  the  feudal 
character,t  bore  rather  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Poland ;  but  the  nobility  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  baronial  and 
the  equestrian,  and  the  burghers  formed  a 
third  state  in  the  national  diet.  For  the 
peasantry,  they  were  in  a  condition  of 
servitude,  or  predial  villanage.  The  roy- 
al  authority  was  restrained  by  a  corona- 
tion oath,  by  a  permanent  senate,  and  by 
frequent  assembli,es  of  the  diet,  where  a 
numerous  and  armed  nobility  appeared  to 
secure  their  liberties  by  law  or  force.J 
The  sceptre  passed,  in  ordinary  times,  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood ;  but 
the  right  of  election  was  only  suspended, 
and  no  king  of  Bohemia  ventured  to  boast 
of  it  as  his  inheritance. ^  This  mixture 
of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy  was 
common,  as  we  have  seen,  to  most  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  in  their  original  consti- 
tution, though  few  continued  so  long  to  ad- 
mit the  participation  of  popular  suffrages. 
The  reigning  dynasty  having  become 
extinct,  in  1306,  by  the  death  of  Boime  or 
Wenceslaus,  son  of  that  Otto-  Lnxcmburf. 
car,  who,  after  extending  his  conquests 
to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  almost  to  the  Adri- 
atic, had  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful 
contention  with  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
the  Bohemians  chose  John  of  Luxemburg, 
son  of  Henry  VII.  Under  the  kings  of 
this  family  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
especially  Charles  IV.,  whose  character 
appeared  in  a  far  more  advantageous  li^ht 
in  his  native  domains  than  in  the  empire, 
Bohemia  imbibed  some  portion  of  refine- 
ment and  science J|  A  university,  erect- 
ed by  Charles  at  Prague,  became  one  of 

♦  Pfeffel,  t.u.,  p.497. 

t  Bona  ipsonim  tot&  BohemiA  pleraqae  omnia 
hsreditaria  sunt  aeu  allodialia,  peroanca  feudaha. 
— Stranakr,  Reap.  Bohemtca,  p.  ^.  Stransky 
was  a  Bohemian  Protestant,  who  fled  to  Holland 
after  the  subTersion  of  the  civil  and  religious  h'ber- 
ties  of  his  country  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague,  in 
1621. 

t  DnbraTiua,  the  Bohttnian  historian,  relates 
riib.  xviii.)  that  the  kingdom  having  no  written  laws, 
Wenceslaus,  one  of  the  kings,  about  the  year  1300, 
sent  for  an  Italian  lawyer  to  compile  a  code.  But 
the  nobility  refused  to  consent  to  this ;  aware,  prob- 
ably, of  the  consequences  of  letting  in  the  prerog- 
ative  doctrines  of  the  civilians.  They  opposed,  at  . 
the  same  time,  the  institution  of  a  university  at 
Prague,  which,  however,  took  place  afterward  un- 
der Charles  IV. 

^  Straoaky,  Rasp.  Bobem.  Coze's  House  of 
Austna,  p.  487. 
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the  moat  celebrated  in  Europe.  [A.  D. 
j^  1-^  1416.]  John  Hues,  rector  of  the 
^^  university,  who  had  dtstinffuish 
ed  himself  by  opposition  to  many  abuses 
then  prevailing  m  the  church,  repaired  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  under  a  safe  con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismund.  In  vi- 
olation of  this  pledge,  to  the  indelible  in- 
famy of  that  prince  and  of  the  council,  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt ;  and  his  dis- 
ciple, Jerome  of  Prague,  underwent  after- 
Hwriitwar.  ^^^  ^^^  same  fate.  His  coun- 
'  tr3rmen,  aroused  by  this  atroci- 
ty, flew  to  arms.  They  found  at  their 
head  one  of  those  extraordinary  men, 
whose  genius,  created  by  nature  and 
caUed  into  action  by  fortuitous  events, 
appears  to  borrow  no  reflected  li^t  from 
fniinriwiL  *^*  of  others.  John  Zisca  had 
not  been  trained  in  any  school 
which  could  have  initiated  him  in  the 
science  of  war;  that,  indeed,  except  in 
Italy,  was  still  rude,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  Bohemia.  But,  self-taught,  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  captains  who 
had  appeared  hitherto  in  Europe.  It  ren- 
ders lus  exploits  more  marvellous,  that 
he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight.  Zisca 
has  been  called  the  inventor  of  the  mod- 
em art  of  fortification ;  the  famous  moun- 
tain near  Prague,  fanatically  called  Tabor, 
became,  by  his  skill,  an  impregnable  in- 
trenchment.  For  his  stratagems  he  has 
been  compared  to  Hannibal.  In  battle, 
being  destitute  of  cavalry,  he  disDosed  at 
intervals  ramparts  of  carriages  filled  with 
soldiers,  to  defend  his  troops  flnom  the 
enemy's  horse.  His  own  station  was  by 
the  chief  standard ;  where,  after  hearing 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  ex- 
phuned,  he  gave  his  orders  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  army.  Zisca  was  never  de- 
feated ;  and  his  genius  inspired  the  Hus- 
sites with  such  enthusiastic  affection,  that 
some  of  those  who  had  served  under  him 
refused  to  obev  any  other  ffeneral,  and 
denominated  themselves  Orohans,  in 
commemoration  of  his  loss.  He  was  in- 
deed a  ferocious  enemy,  thoogh  some  of 
his  cruelties  might,  perhaps,  be  extenua- 
ted by  the  law  of  retaliation ;  but  to  his 
soldiers  affable  and  generous,  ^viding 
amongthem  all  the  spoil.* 

[A.  D.  1434.]  Even  during  the  lifetime 
nrfi^tfay  of  Zisca,  the  Hussite  sect  was 
disunited;  the  citizens  of  Prague 
and  many  of  the  nobili^  contenting  them- 
selves with  moderate  demands,  while  the 
Taborites,  his  peculiar  followers,  were 
actuated  by  a  most  fanatical  phrensy.  The 

•  Lcnfiuit,  Kift.  (to  U  Oowre  des  HnMltet. 
Schmidt.    Coxa. 


former  took  the  name  of  Calixtins,  Irom 
their  retention  of  the  sacramental  ciip,  of 
which  the  priests  had  latterly  thought  fit 
to  debar  laymen;  an  abuse  indeed  not 
suiicient  to  justify  a  civil  war,  but  so  to- 
tallv  without  pretence  or  apology,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  detennined  obetiiuu^ 
of  the  Romish  church  eould  have  midn- 
tained  it  to  this  time.  The  Triwritee, 
though  no  lender  led  by  Zisca,  gained 
some  remarkaue  victories,  but  were  at 
last  wholly  defeated ;  while  the  Catholic 
and  Oalixtin  parties  came  to  an  accom- 
modation, by  which  Sigismund  was  ac- 
knowledged as  Kinff  of  Bohemia,  which 
he  had  churned  by  the  title  of  heir  to  his 
brother  Wenceslaus,  and  a  few  indul- 
gences, especially  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
mental cup,  conceded  to  the  moderate 
Hussites.  [A.  D.  1433.]  But  this  com- 
pact, though  concluded  by  the  council  of 
Basle,  being  ill  observed  throng  the  per- 
fidious bigotry  of  the  See  of  Rome,  the 
reformers  armed  again  to  defmd  their  re- 
ligious liberties,  and  ultimately  elected  a 
nobleman  of  their  own  party  [A.  D.  1458], 
by  name  Georee  PodieWad,  to  the  throne 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  maintained  during 
his  life  with  great  vigour  and  pradence.* 
Upon  his  death  they  chose  Uladislaus 
[A.  D.  1471],  son  of  Caaimir,  king  of  Po- 
land, who  afterward  obtained  alao  liie 
kingdom  of  Hungary.  [A.  D.  1687.]  Both 
these  crowns  were  conferred  on  his  son 
Louis,  after  whose  death,  in  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Mohacs,  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria became  sovereign  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The  Hungarians,  that  terriMe  people 
who  laid  waste  the  Italian  and  „ 
German  provinces  of  the  empire  "■■•■^* 
in  the  tenth  century,  became  proselytes 
doon  afterward  to  the  religion  of  Europe, 
and  their  sovereign,  St.  Stephen,  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  pope  into  the  list  of  Chris- 
tian kings.  Thouffh  the  Hungarians  were 
of  a  race  perfectly  distmct  from  either 
the  Gothic  or  the  Sclavoniaa  tribes,  their 
system  of  sovemment  was  in  a  great 
measure  anuogous.  None  indeed  could 
be  more  natural  to  rude  nations,  who  had 
but  recently  accustomed  themselves  to 
settled  possessions^  than  a  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, jealous  of  unlimited  or  even  he- 
reditary power  in  their  chie AaiUt  and  sub- 
jugating the  inferior  people  to  that  servi- 
tude, which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  is 
the  unavoidaMe  consequence  of  poverty. 

The  marriage  of  an  Hungarian  princess 
with  Charies  II.,  king  of  Naples,  event- 
ually connected  her  couBtry  far  more 


*  Lanfrnt    Schmidt    Con. 
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tlMn  it  had  been  ^th  the  affun  of  Italy. 
1  have  mentioned  in  a  different  palace  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  inyasion 
of  Naples  t^  Lomsyking  of  Hungary,  and 
the  wan  of  that  powerful  monarch  with 
^.^^.-^  Venice.  [A.  D.  1392.]  Bymar- 
Tn»-r-v—  j^^  ^jj^  eldest  daughter   of 

Louis,  Sigismund,  afterward  emjieror,  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Hungary,  which,  upon 
her  death  without  issue,  he  retained  in 
his  own  right,  and  was  even  able  to  trans- 
mit to  the  child  of  a  second  marriage,  and 
to  her  husband,  Albert,  duke  of  Austria. 
From  this  commencement  is  deduced  the 
connexion  between  Hungary  and  Austria. 
[A.  D.  1437.]  In  two  jrears,  however,  Al- 
bert, dying,  left  his  widow  pregnant ;  but 
the  states^f  Hungary,  jealous  of  Austrian 
influence,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  a  mi- 
nority, without  waiting  for  her  delivery, 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  Ula- 
dislaus,  king  of  Poland.  [A.  D. 
1440.1  The  birth  of  Albert's  posthumoils 
son,  Ladislans,  produced  an  opposition  in 
behalf  of  the  infant's  right;  but  the  Aus- 
trian party  turned  out  the  weaker,  and 
Uladislaus,  after  a  civil  war  of  some  du- 
ration, became  undisputed  king.  Mean- 
while a  more  formidable  enemy  drew 
near.  The  Turkish  arms  had  subdued  all 
Servia,  and  excited  a  lust  dhurm  through- 
out Christendom.  ULeulislaus  led  a  con- 
siderable force,  to  which  the  presence  of 
the  Cardinal  Julian  gave  the  appearance 
of  a  crusade,  into  Bulgaria,  and  after  sev- 
eral successes,  concluded  an  honourable 
treaty  with  Amurath  II.  [A.  D.  1444.] 
Bttitoar  But  this  he  was  unhappily  per- 
Wanw.  suaded  to  violate,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  cardinal,  who  abhorred  the 
impiety  of  keeping  faith  with  infidels.* 
Heaven  judged  of  this  otherwise,  if  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  was  pronounced 
upon  the  field  of  Wama.  In  that  fatal 
battle  Uladislaus  was  killed,  and  the  Hun- 
garians utterly  routed.  The  crown  was 
now  permitted  to  rest  on  the  head  of 
young  Ladislaus;  but  the  regency  was 
allotted  bjr  the  states  of  Hunffary  to  a  na- 
n^,^^^  tive  warrior,  John  Hunniades.f 
This  hero  stood  in  the  breach 
for  twelve  years  against  the  Turkish 


*  JSiiCM  Sylriua  ]ayi  thii  perfidy  on  Pope  En- 

Shu  IT.  Scripeit  Cardinali,  nallam  Talero 
oa,  qtiod  ••  mooimiUQ  cum  hostibua  religkmis 
peKDMom  eHet,  p.  SOT.  The  woidi  in  itelics  an 
•lipped  in  to  give  «  alight  pretext  for  teeejung  the 
treab. 

t  ilYiiuuadea  waa  a  Wallachian,  of  a  amaU  hm- 
fly.  The  Polee  charged  hhn  witti  cowardice  at 
Wann^iBiieaa8rlniie,p.a0S.)  AndtheOieeki 


inpnte  the  aame  to  hini,  or  at  ieeat  deeeitioaof  hie 
traopa,  at  Ooaaova,  whane  he  waa  defeated  hi  1448. 
— (4Kndsnaa,adamLl44a)  PiobablyhawaagBe 


power,  frequently  defeated,  but  uncoQ- 
quered  in  defeat.  If  the  renown  of  Hun- 
niades  may  seem  exaggerated  by  the  par- 
tiality of  writers  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  his  son,  it  is  confirmed' by  more 
unequivocal  evidence,  by  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  Turks,  whose  children  were 
taufht  obedience  bv  threatening  them 
with  his  name,  and  by  the  deference  of  a 
jealous  aristoc^racy  to  a  man  of  no  dis- 
tinguiahed  birth.  He  surrendered  to 
young  Ladislans  a  trust  that  he  had  exer- 
cised with  perfect  fidelity ;  but  his  merit 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven,  and  the 
court  never  treated  him  with  cordiality. 
The  last,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of 
Hunniades,  was  the  renef  of  Belgrade. 
[A.  D.  1456.]  That  strong  city  was  luuoror 
besieged  by  Mahomet  II.,  three  Bdgwd*. 
years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople; 
Its  capture  would  have  laid  open  all  Hun- 
gary. A  tumultuanr  army,  chiefly  col- 
lected bv  the  preaching  of  a  friar,  was 
intrusted  to  Hunniades;  he  penetrated 
into  the  city,  and  having  repulsed  the 
Turks  in  a  fortunate  sally,  wherein  Ma- 
homet was  wounded,  had  the  honour  of 
compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
fusion. The  relief  of  Belgrade  was  more 
important  in  its  effect  than  in  its  imme- 
diate circumstances.  It  revived  the  spir- 
its of  Europe,  which  had  been  appalled 
by  the  unceasing  victories  of  the  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  the  blow,  and  sel- 
dom afterward  attacked  the  Hungarians. 
Hunniades  died  soon  after  this  achieve- 
ment, and  was  foUowed  bv  the  King  La- 
dislans.* The  states  of  Hungair,  al- 
though the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  had 
secured  to  himself,  as  he  thought,  the  re- 


of  thooe  prodently  hraire  men,  who,  when  victoiy 
ia  oat  or  their  power,  leeerre  thenieelTee  to  fight 
day;  which  ia  the  ehancteiiatic of  aU par* 


tiaans  accustomed  to  deeultdrr  warftre.  Thia  ie 
the  apology  made  for  him  hr  JEneaa  Sylvius :  for- 
taaae  rei  raiMtaria  perito  DuUa  in  piignA  aalos  Tiaa, 
et  aalraie  alitfooa  qnim  emnee  paiire  mahiit  Po- 
loni  aeceptam  eo  nwlio  eladem  Hmiiadis  veooidiiB 
atqoe  ignam  tndidemnt ;  ipee  ana  conailiaaiireta 
cooqoeataa  est  I  obeerve  that  all  the  writeca 
opoD  Hungarian  affiurs  have  a  party  bias  one  way 
or  other.  The  beat  and  moat  authentic  account  ef 
Munniadee  saemi  to  be,  atill  aUowing  for  thia  par- 
tiality, in  the  chraoicle  of  John  Tliwroosi  wl^ 
lived  under  If  atthiaa.  Bonfiniua,  an  Italian  Com- 
piler of  the  same  age,  baa  amplified  thia  original  au- 
thority in  hie  three  decade  or  Hungarian  hiatoiy. 

•  Ledislana  died  at  Ftague,  at  the  age  of  twett- 
tr-two,  with  gnat  suapidon  of  poiaoo,  which  Ml 
chiefly  on  George  Podiebrad  ana  the  Bohemiana. 
iEneaa  Sylnua  waa  with  him  at  the  time,  and  in* 
letter  written  immediately  after,  plainly  hintathia ; 
and  hia  manner  caniee  with  it  more  penoaaion  than 
if  ha  had  spoken  oat— Epiat.  384.  Mr.  Coks, 
however,  iniotma  ua  that  the  Bohemian  hietoriaae 
ham  fe%  diaproMd  the  ehMge. 
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version,  were  justly  averse  to  his  char- 
acter! and  to  Austrian  connexions.  They 
Matthias  conferred  their  crown  on  Mat- 
Oonrinua.  thias  Corvinus,  son  of  their  great 
Hunniades.  [A.  D.  1458.]  This  prince 
reigned  above  thirty  years  with  consid- 
erable reputation,  to  which  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  who  repaid  his  munifi- 
cence with  very  profuse  eulogies,  did  not 
a  little  contribute.*  Hungary,  at  least  in 
his  time,  was  undoubtedly  formidable  to 
her  neighbours,  and  held  a  respectable 
rank  as  an  independent  poorer  in  the  re- 
public of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries  com- 
Bwiweriand  prehended  the  whole  mount- 
—iia  early  ainous  region  which  we  now 
hiatory.  ^jjj  Swisscrland.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly reunited  to  the  Germanic  em- 
pire by  the  bequest  of  Rodolph  along 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  [A.  D. 
1032.]  A  numerous  and  ancient  nobility, 
vassals  one  to  another,  or  to  the  empire, 
divided  the  possession  with  ecclesiasti- 
cal lords,  hardly  less  powerful  than  them- 
selves. Of  the  former  we  find  the  counts 
of  Zahringen,  Kyburg,  Hapsburg,  and 
Tokenburjg  most  conspicuous ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Coire,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Gall,  and  Abbess  of  Seckingen.  Every 
variety  of  feudal  rights  was  early  found 
and  long  preserved  in  Helvetia;  nor  is 
there  any  country  whose  history  better 
illustrates  that  ambiguous  relation,  half 
property  and  half  dominion,  in  which  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  under  the  feudal 
system,  stood  with  respect  to  their  de- 
pendants. In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Swiss  towns  rise  into  some  degree  of 
importance.  Zuric  was  eminent  for  com- 
mercial activity,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  lord  but  the  emperor.  Basle,  though 
subject  to  its  bishop,  possessed  the  usu- 
al privilefi^es  of  municipal  government. 
Berne  ana  Friburg,  founded  only  in  that 
century,  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the 
latter  was  raised,  along  with  Zuric,  by 
Frederick  II.,  in  1318,  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  imperial  city.  Several  changes  in 
the  principal  Helvetian  families  took 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before 
the  end  of  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
under  the  politic  and  enterprising  Ro- 


*  Spondanas  frequently  blames  Uie  Italians, 
who  received  pensions  from  Matthias,  or  wrote  at 
his  court,  for  exaggerating  his  virtues  or  dissem- 
bling bis  misfortunes.  And  this  was  probably  the 
case.  However,  Spondanus  has  rather  contracted 
•  prejudice  against  the  Corvini.  A  treatise  of  Gal- 
eotus  Martins,  an  Italian  liuinuma'^  De  dictis  et  iac- 
tis  MathisB,  though  it  often  notices  an  ordinary  sav- 
^  ing  as  jocoei  or  facets  dictum,  gives  a  frvourable 
impression  of  Matthifw'a  ability,  and  alto  of  hia 
integrity. 


dolph,  and  his  son  Albert,  became  pos- 
sessed, through  various  titles,  of  a  great 
ascendency  in  Swisserland.* 

Of  these  titles  none  was  more  tempt- 
ing to  an  ambitious  chief  than  Albert  of 
that  of  advocate  to  a  convent.  Anstna. 
That  specious  name  conveyed  with  it  a 
kind  of  indefinite  guardianship,  and  right 
of  interference,  vriiich  frequently  ended 
in  reversing  the  conditions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical sovereign  and  its  vassal.  But, 
during  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  means  to  secure 
the  nch  abbeys  from  absolute  spoliation ; 
and  the  free  cities  in  their  eany  stage 
sometimes  adopted  the  same  policy. 
Among  other  advocacies,  Albert  ^igbSmim. 
obtained  that  of  some  convents 
which  had  estates  in  the  vaUeys  of 
Schwitz  and  Underwald.  These  seques- 
tered regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps 
had  been  for  ages  the  habitation  of  a 
pastoral  race,  so  happily  forgotten,  or 
so  inaccessible  in  their  fastnesses,  as  to 
have  acquired  a  virtual  independence^  reg- 
ulating their  own  affairs  in  their  general 
assenmly  with  a  perfect  equality,  though 
they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire. t  The  people  of  Schwitz 
had  made  Rodolph  their  sulvocate.  They 
distrusted  Albert,  whose  succession  to 
his  father's  inheritance  spread  alarm 
through  Helvetia.  It  soon  appeared  that 
their  suspicions  were  well  founded.  Be- 
sides the  local  rights  wMch  his  ecclesi- 
astical advocates  gave  him  over  part  of 
the  forest  cantons,  he  pretended,  after 
his  election  to  the  empire,  to  send  impe- 
rial bailiffs  into  their  valleys,  as  adminis- 
trators of  criminal  justice.  Their  op- 
pression of  a  people  unused  to  control, 
whom  it  was  plainly  the  design  of  Albert 
to  reduce  into  servitude,  excited  those 
generous  emotions  of  resentment  which 
a  brave  and  simple  race  have  seldom 
the  discretion  to  repress.  Three  men, 
Stauffacher  of  Schwitz,  Furst  of  Uri, 
Melchthal  of  Underwald,  each  Tbeirin«ir* 
with  ten  chosen  associates,  met  racuoh. 
by  night  in  a  sequestered  fiekl,  and 
swore  to  assert  the  common  cause  of 
their  liberties,  without  bloodshed  or  in- 
jury to  the  rights  of  others.  Their 
success  was  answerable  to  the  justice 
of  their  undertaking ;  the  three  cantons 
unanimously  took  up  arms,  and  expelled 
their  oppressors  without  a  contest.  [A. 
D.  1308.]  Albert's  assassination  by  his 
nephew,  which  followed  soon  afterward, 
fortunately  gave  them  leisure  to  consol- 

•  Pianta's  Hiatory  of  the  Helvetic  CJonfedeiacy, 
vol.  i.,  chapa.  2-^ 
t  Icl.,  c.  4. 
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idate  their  imion.*  He  waa  succeeded 
in  the  empire  by  Henry  VII.,  jealous  of 
the  Austrian  family,  and  not  at  idl  dis- 
pleased at  proceedings  which  had  been 
accompanied  with  so  little  violence  or 
disrespect  for  the  empire.  But  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  resolved  to  humble  the 
peasants  who  had  rebelled  against  his 
father,  led  a  considerable  force  into  their 
country.  The  Swiss,  commending  them- 
selves to  Heaven,  and  determined  rather 
to  perish  than  undei^go  that  yoke  a  sec- 
ond time,  though  ignorant  of  regular 
discipline  and  unprovided  with  defensive 
Btttie  of  armour,  utterly  discomfited  the 
MoriftiacB.  assailants  at  Morgarten.f  [A.  D. 
1315.] 

This  great  victory,  the  Marathon  of 
Swisserland,  confirmed  the  independence 
y^f„g^;tjgg^  of  the  three  original  cantons, 
of  swtaa  Ailer  some  years,  Lucerne,  con- 
cmm*.  tiguous  in  situation  and  alike  in 
"^'  interests,  was  incorporated  into 
their  confederacy.  It  was  far  more  ma- 
terially enlarged  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  accession 
of  Zuric,  Glaris,  Zug,  and  Berne,  all 
which  took  place  withm  two  years.  The 
first  and  last  of  these  cities  had  already 
been  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the 
Helvetian  nobility,  and  their  internal 
pohty  was  altogether  republican.}  They 
acquired,  not  independence,  which  they 
already  enjoyed,  but  additional  security 
by  this  umon  with  the  Swiss,  properly 
so  called,  who,  in  deference  to  their 
power  and  reputation,  ceded  to  them  the 
first  rank  in  the  league.  The  eight 
already  enumerated  are  called  the  an- 
cient cantons,  and  continued  till  the  late 
reformation  of  the  Helvetic  system  to 
possess  several  distinctive  privileges, 
and  even  rights  of  sovereignty  over  sub- 
ject territories,  in  which  the  dye  cantons 
of  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle,  Sehafiausen, 
and  Appenzel,  did  not  participate.  From 
this  time  the  united  cantons,  but  espe- 
cially those  of  Berne  and  Zuric,  began 
to  extend  their  territories  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  nobility.  The  same  contest 
between  these  parties,  with  the  same 
termination,  which  we  know  ffenerally 
to  have  taken  place  in  Lombardv  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  may 
be  traced  with  more  minuteness  in  the 
annals  of  Swisserland.^  Like  the  Lom- 
bards too,  the  Helvetic  cities  acted  with 
policy  and  moderation  towards  the  nobles 
whom  they  overcame,  admitting  them  to 
the  franchises  of  their  community,  as  co- 


*  Plaoto,  c.  fi. 
t  Id.,  cc.  8, 0. 


t  Id.,  c.  7. 
^  Id.,  c.  la 


burghers  (a  privilege  which  virtually  im- 
plied a  defensive  aUiance  against  any 
assailant),  and  uniformly  respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  property.  Many  feudal 
superiorities  they  obtained  from  the 
owners  in  a  more  peaceable  manner, 
through  purchase  or  mortgage.  Thus 
the  house  of  Austria,  to  which  the  exten- 
sive domains  of  the  counts  of  Kyburg 
hflul  devolved,  abandoning,  after  repeated 
defeats,  its  hopes  of  subduing  the  forest 
cantons,  alienated  a  great  part  of  its 
possessions' to.  Zuric  and  Berne.*  And 
the  last  remnant  of  their  ancient  Helve- 
tic territories  in  Argovia  was  wrested  in 
1417  from  Frederick,  count  of  Tyrol,  who, 
imprudently  supporting  Pope  John  XXIII. 
against  the  council  of  Constance,  had 
been  putto  the  ban  of  the  empire.  These 
conquests  Berne  could  not  be  induced  to 
restore,  and  thus  completed  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  confederate  republics.f 
The  other  free  cities,  though  not  yet  in- 
corporated, and  the  few  remaining  nobles, 
whether  lay  or  spiritual,  of  whom  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gall  was  the  principal,  entered 
into  separate  leagues  with  different  can- 
tons. Swisserland  became  therefore,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  a 
free  country,  acknowledged  as  such  by 
neighbouring  states,  and  subject  to  no 
external  control,  though  still  compre- 
hended withia  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  empire. 

The  affairs  of  Swisserland  occupy  a 
very  small  space  in  the  great  chart  of  Eu- 
ropean history  But  in  some  respects  they 
are  more  interesting  than  the  revolutions 
gf  mighty  kingdoms.  Nowhere  besides 
do  we  find  so  many  titles  to  our  83rmpa- 
thy,  or  the  union  of  so  nmch  virtue  with 
so  complete  success.  In  the  Italian  re- 
publics, a  more  splendid  temple  may 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  liberty ;  but, 
as  we  iiq)proach,  the  serpents  of  (fiction 
hiss  around  her  altar,  and  the  form  of 
tyranny  fiits  among  the  distant  shadows 
behind  the  shrine.  Swisserland,  not  ab- 
solutely blameless  (for  what  republic  has 
been  so  1),  buteomparatively  exempt  from 
turbulence,  usurpation,  and  injustice,  has 
well  deserved  to  employ  the  native  pen 
of  an  historian,  accounted  the  most  elo- 
quent of  the  last  *age.|    Other  nations 


•  PUnta,c.  U.  t  Vol.il.,c.  1. 

t  I  am  unacquainted  with  MuUer's  history  in  the 
oriffinal  language  |  but,  presuming  Ibe  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Planta*s  Hiatory  of  the  HeTretic  Confedera- 
cy to  be  a  free  translation  or  abridgment  of  it,  I  can 
well  conceive  that  it  deaervee  the  encomiums  of 
Madame  de  StaSl,  and  other  foreign  critics.  It  t« 
▼ery  rare  to  meet  with  such  picturesque  and  lively 
delineation  in  a  modem  hiatorian  of  distant  tunes. 
Bat  I  most  observe,  that,  if  the  antheatic  chiom- 
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displayed  an  insuperable  resolution  in  the 
defence  of  wallea  towns;  bat  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  Swiss  in  the  field  of  battle 
was  without  a  parallel,  unless  we  recall 
the  memory  of  Lacedsmon.  It  was  even 
established  as  a  law,  that  whoever  re* 
turned  from  battle  after  a  defeat  shotdd 
forfeit  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exe* 
putioner.  Sixteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
been  sent  to  oppose  the  predatory  invar 
sion  of  the  French  in  1444,  though  they 
might  have  retreated  without  loss,  deter- 
mined rather  to  perish  on  the  spot,  and 
fell  amid  afar  greater  heap  of  the  hostile 
slain.*  At  the  famous  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  in  1385,  the  last  which  Austria  pre- 
sumed to  try  against  the  forest  cantons, 
the  enemy^s  knights,  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  presented  an  impregnable 
barrier  of  lances,  which  disconcerted  the 
Swiss ;  till  Winkelried,  a  gentleman  of 
Underwald,  commending  his  wife  and 
children  to  his  countrymen,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  opposite  ranks,  and  collect- 
ing as  many  Lftnces  as  he  could  grasp, 
forced  a  paasase  for  his  followers  by  bu- 
rjring  them  in  his  bosom.t 

The  buighers  and  peasants  of  Swisser^ 
Bxedicnee  ^^^'^  ^  provided  With  cavaliy, 
oriiMBwia  and  better  able  to  dispense  with 
troops.  £^  ^Ytsa  the  natives  of  cham- 
paign  countries,  may  be  deemed  the  prin- 
cipal restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
tactics,  which  place  the  streugUi  of  ar- 
mies in  a  steady  mass  of  infantry.  Be- 
sides their  splendid  victories  over  the 
dukes  of  Austria  and  their  own  neigh- 
bouring nobility,  they  had  repulsed,  in  the 
year  1375,  one  of  those  preoatoiy  bodies 
of  troops,  the  scourge  of  Europe  in  that 
age,  and  to  whose  lic^itiousness  king- 
doms and  free  states  jdelded  alike  a  pas- 
sive sidimission.  They  save  the  daupnin, 
afterward  Louis  XI.,  who  entered  their 
count|y,  in  1444,  with  a  similar  body  of 
rufllans,  called  Armagnacs,  the  disbanded 
mercenaries  of  the  Enflish  war,  sufficient 
reason  to  desist  from  his  invasion  and  to 
respect  their  valour.  That  able  prince 
Cormed  indeed  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
Swiss,  that  he  sedulously  cultivated  their 
alliance  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He 

clet  of  SwiMeriand  hair«  enabled  HuUer  to  embel- 
Ueh  bis  Derretion  with  eo  oracb  ciicumstaQtial  de- 
tail, he  baa  been  remarkably  foitnnate  in  his  an- 
thoritiea.  No  man  couM  write  the  annala  of  Eng- 
land  or  France  in  the  fourteenth  century  with  aucn 
particularity,  if  be  waa  acrapulona  not  to  fill  up  the 
mealier  aketch  of  chronicleri  from  the  atoriea  of 
Ida  mTention.  The  striking  scenery  of  Swisser- 
land,  and  Muller's  exact  acquaintance  with  it, 
liaTe  given  him  another  adrantage  as  a/Mmter  of 
histoTT. 

▼oliL,c2.  fVolL,cia   •     1 


was  made  abundantly  sensiUe  of  the  iris- 
dom  of  this  policy,  when  he  saw  lus 
greatest  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Bunundy, 
routed  at  Granson  and  Morat,  and  his  af- 
fairs irrecoveraUy  rained  1^  these  haidy 
republicans.  The  ensuing  age  '»  the 
most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  most 
essentially  glorious,  in  the  history  of 
S wisserland.  Courted  for  the  excellence 
of  their  troops  by  the  rival  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  themselves  too  sensible  both 
to  ambitious  schemes  of  dominion  and  to 
the  thirst  of  money.  Hie  united  cantons 
came  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  of  Lombard;;,  with  great  military 
renown,  but  not  without  some  impeach- 
ment of  that  sterling  probity  which  had 
distinguished  their  earlier  efforts  for  in- 
depeiidence.  ^  These  events^  however,  do 
not  fall  within  my  limits;  but  the  last 
year  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  leading 
epoch  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
sketch.  Though  the  house  of  £-|u,^-yo- 
Austria  had  ceased  to  menace  ortiMir  la- 
the liberties  of  Helvetia,  and  {iqygdMice 
had  even  been  for  maiw  ^ears  " '^^ 
its  ally;,  the  Emperor  Maaumilian,  aware 
of  the  imp<mant  service  he  might  derive 
from  the  cantons  in  his  projects  upon 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  disadvantage  he 
sustained  by  their  partiality  to  French  in- 
terest, endeavoured  to  revive  the  un- 
extingui^ed  supremacy  of  the  empire. 
That  supremacy  had  Just  been  restored 
in  Germany  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber,  and  of  a  regular  pecu- 
niary contribution  for  its  support  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes,  in  tne  diet  of 
Worms.  The  Helvetic  cantons  were 
summoned  to  yield  obedience  to  these 
imperial  laws;  an  innovation,  for  such 
the  revival  of  obsolete  prerogatives  must 
be  considered,  exceedingly  hostile  to  their 
republican  independence,  and  involvinjg 
consequences  not  less  material  in  their 
eyes,  tne  abandonment  of  a  line  of  policy 
which  tended  to  enrich,  if  not  to  ag- 
grandize them.  Their  refusal  to  compr^ 
brought  on  a  war,  wherein  the  Tyrolese 
subjects  of  Maximilian,  and  the  Swabian 
league,  a  confederacy  of  cities  in  that 
province  lately  formed  under  the  empe- 
ror's auspices,  were  principally  engaged 
against  the  Swiss.  But  the  success  of 
the  L^ter  was  decisive ;  and,  ajter  a  ter- 
rible devastation  of  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many, peace  was  concluded  upon  terms 
very  honourable  for  Swisseriand.  The 
cantons  were  deolar^  free  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and 
Crom  all  contributions  imposed  by  the 
diet.  Their  right  to  enter  into  foreign 
alliance,  even  hostile  to  the  empire,  if  it 
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was  not  eziMretBly  reeogniaed,  oontiuMd 
unimiMdred  in  practice ;  nor  am  I  swaw 
that  tney  were  at  any  time  afterwaidsop- 
poaed  to  incur  the  crime  of  rebellion  by 
auch  proceedings.  Thoogh,  perhaps,  in 
the  atricteat  letter  of  public  law,  the  8 wiaa 
cantons  were  not  abaolately  releaaed  firom 
their  aofajeotion  to  the  empire  mitil  tiie 


treaty  of  Weateihaiia,  their  teal  wvw- 
eignty  mnsi  be  dated  by  an  historian  from 
tho  year  when  every  prenigatiTe  which 
a  government  can  exerciae  waa  IhiaUy 
abandoned.* 

*  Plsala,  Tol.  ii.,  9. 4. 
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HierORY  OF  THE  GRESK8  AND  8ABACEM8. 


EiM  ^*^*H"rttnia«  Cwiw  of  fit  tpccia 
rnmm  of  Sanc«n  Aniii.~6ra*k  Smpire.-^ 
Decfine  of  the  Khalifa.^The  Greeks  recorer 
part  of  their  Loews.— The  Turks.— The  Cru- 
sades.—Csptute  of  Conslaiittiiople  by  the  Lat> 
'  ins.— Its  Reeovory  by  the  Oneks.— The  Mo- 
gttle.— The  Ottoneiis.— Dtnfer  et  Constonliiio- 
pJe.— Timor.— Capture  of  Constantinopia  by  Ma- 
homet U.— Alarm  of  Europe. 

Thb  diAcalty  which  oecurs  to  us  in 
endeaTonring  to  fix  a  natural  commence- 
ment  of  modem  hiatory,  even  in  the 
.Western  conntries  of  Europe,  is  moch 
enhanced  when  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  Eastern  Empire.  In  tracing  the 
long  aeriee  of  the  Byamtine  annala,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  antiquity ;  the  Greek 
language,  the  Roman  nsme,  the  titlea, 
the  laws,  all  the  shadowy  circumataace 
of  ancient  greatness,  attend  ns  throughout 
the  progress  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  Constantines ;  and  it  is  <m]y  when 
we  observe  the  external  condition  and 
relations  of  their  empire,  that  we  per- 
ceive onndvea  to  be  embarked  in  a  new 
sea,  and  are  compelled  to  deduce,,  from 
points  of  bearing  to  the  history  of  other 
nationa,  a  line  oif  aeparation,  which  the 
domestic  revolntiona  of  Constantinople 
would  not  satislactority  afibrd.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mahomet,  and  the  conqaests 
of  his  disciples,  present  an  epoch  m  the 
history  of  Asia  still  more  important  and 
more  definite  than  the  aubversion  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Europe ;  and  hence  the 
bonndary  hne  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  diviaions  of  Byzantine  history 
will  intersect  the  reign  of  Heraclios. 
That  prince  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
en  the  verge  of  both  hemispheres  of  time, 
whose  youth  was  crowned  vnth  the  last 
victories  over  the  soccessors  of  Arta- 
xerxea,  and  whoae  age  was  clouded  by 
the  first  calamitiea  of  Mahometan  inva- 


Of  all  the  vsv^lationa  which  have  had 


a  permanent  influence  upon  the  Appear- 
civil  history  of  mankind,  none  ^^^^ 
could  so  little  be  anticipated  by  ■•'■'^ 
human  pradence  as  that  effected  by  the 
reliffion  of  Aribia.  Aa  the  seeda  of  in- 
visible dteease  grow  up  sometimes  in  si- 
lence to  maturity,  till  they  manifest  thenn 
selves  hopeless  and  irreaistible,  the  grad- 
ual propagation  of  a  new  faith  in  a  bar* 
barons  country  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
empire  was  hardly  known  perhaps,  and 
certainly  disregarded,  in  the  court  of 
Constantinople.  Arabia,  in  the  age  of 
Mahomet,  waa  divided  into  many  small 
states,  most  of  which,  however,  seem  to 
have  looked  up  to  Mecca  as  the  capital 
of  their  nation  and  the  chief  seat  of  their 
leligioua  worship.  The  capture  of  that 
city  accordingly,  and  snli^ugation  of  ita 
powerful  andnumerousanstocracy,  read- 
ily drew  after  it  the  submission  of  the 
minor  tribea,  who  transferred  to  the  con- 
qu<Bror  the  reverence  they  were  need  to 
«iow  to  those  he  had  subdued.  If  we 
consider  Mahomet  only  as  a  military 
usurper,  there  is  nothing  more  explicable, 
or  more  analogoua,  especially  to  the 
course  of  Oriental  history,  than  his  suc- 
cess. But  as  the  author  of  a  religioua 
imposture,  upon  which,  though  avowedly 
unattested  by  miraculous  powers,  and 
though  originslly  discountenanced  by 
the  civfl  magistrates,  he  had  the  boldnesa 
to  found  a  scheme  of  universal  dominion 
which  his  followers  were  half  enabled  to 
realise,  it  is  a  curious  speculation,  by 
what  means  he  couM  inspure  so  sincere, 
so  ardent,  so  eneigetie,  and  so  perma- 
nent a  belief. 

A  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  i»ogress  of  caosMor 
Mahoraetanism  is  not  perhapa  Ussuoesa^ 
at  present  attainable  by  those  most  con- 
versant with  this  department  of  litera- 
ture.   But  we  may  point  out  several  of 
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leading  importance  :*  in  the  first  place, 
those  just  and  elevated  notions  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  and  of  moral  duties,  the  gold 
ore  that  pervades  the  dross  of  the  Koran, 
which  were  calculated  to  strike  a  serious 
and  reflecting  people,  already  perhaps 
disinclined,  by  intermixture  with  their 
Jewish  and  Christian  fellow-citizens,  to 
the  superstitions  of  their  ancient  idola- 
try;! next,  the  artful  incorporation  of 
tenets,  usages,  and  traditions  from  the 
various  religions  that  existed  in  Arabia  ;X 
and  thirdly,  the  extensive  appUcation  of 
the  precepts  in  the  Koran,  a  book  con- 
fessedly written  with  more  elegance  and 
purity,  to  all  legal  transactions,  and  aU 
the  business  of  life.  It  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  add  to  these,  what  is  com- 

*  We  are  Tenr  deftitute  of  Mitisfactoty  materials 
for  the  history  oi  Mahomet  himself.  Abulfeda,  the 
most  judicious  of  his  biographers,  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  it  must  have  been  morally 
impossible  to  discriminate  the  truth  amid  the  tor- 
rant  of  fabulous  tradition.  Al  Jannabi,  whom  Oag- 
nier  translated,  is  a  mere  legend  writer ;  it  would 
be  as  rational  to  quote  the  Acta  Sanctorum  as  his 
romance.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
real  chamcter  of  the  prophet,  except  as  it  is  dedu- 
cible  from  the  Koran ;  and  some  skeptical  Orien- 
talists, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  called  in  ques- 
tion the  absolute  genuineness  even  of  that  Gib- 
bon has  hardly  apprized  the  reader  sufficiently  of 
the  cmmbling  foundation  upon  which  his  narratiTe 
of  Mahomet's  life  and  actions  depends. 

t  The  very  curious  romance  of  Antar,  written 
perhaps  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  seems 
to  render  it  probalHe,  that  however  idolatry,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sale,  might  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia,  yet  the  genuine  religion  of  the  doscendants 
of  Ishmsel  was  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  Ood  as 
strict  as  is  laid  down  in  the  Koran  itself,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  same  antipathy,  partly  religious, 
partly  national,  towards  the  Fire-worshippen, 
whicn  Mahomet  inculcated.  This  corrobontes 
what  I  bad  said  in  the  text  before  the  publicatioD 
of  that  work. 

I  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  notwith- 
standing what  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
that  Mahomet  had  never  read  anv  nut  of  the  New 
Testament  His  knowledce  or  Christianity  ap- 
pean  to  be  wholly  derivea  from  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  and  similar  works.  He  admitted  the  mi- 
raculous conception  and  prophetic  character  of 
Jesus,  but  not  his  divinity  or  pre'Cxistence.  Hence 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  reaa,  in  a  popular  book  of 
•ermons  by  a  hving  prelate,  that  all  the  heresies  of 
the  Christian  church  (I  quote  the  substance  from 
memorv)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  Ariamsm.  No  one  who  knows  what 
Arianism  is,  and  what  Mahometanism  is,  could 
possibly  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  The  mis- 
tortune  has  been,  that  the  learned  writer,  while 
accumulating  a  mass  of  reading  upon  this  part  of 
his  subject,  neglected  whst  should  have  been  the 
mieUut  of  the  whole,  a  perusal  of  the  single  book 
which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  Anbian  impos- 
tor. In  this  strange  chimere  about  the  Arianism 
of  Mahomet,  he  has  been  led  away  by  a  misplaced 
trust  in  Whitaker;  a  writer  almost  invariably  in 
the  wrong,  and  whose  bad  reasoning  upon  all  the 
points  of  historical  criticism  which  he  attempted 
19  disoiMS  it  qoatt  notatiotts. 


monly  considered  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  Mahometanism,  its  indulgence  to 
voluptuousness.  But  this  appears  to  be 
greatly  elaggerated.  Although  the  char- 
acter of  its  founder  may  have  been  taint- 
ed by  sensuality  as  well  as  ferociousness, 
I  do  not  think  that  he  relied  upon  induce- 
ments of  the  former  kind  for  the  diffusion 
of  his  system.  We  are  not  to  judge  of 
this  by  rules  of  Christian  purity  or  of 
European  practice.  If  polygamy  was  a 
prevailing  usage  in  Arabia,  as  is  not  ques- 
tioned, its  permission  gave  no  additional 
license  to  the  proselytes  of  Mahomet, 
who  will  be  found  rather  to  have  nar- 
rowed the  unbounded  liberty  of  Oriental 
manners  in  this  respect ;  while  his  deci- 
ded condemnation  of  adultery,  and  of  in- 
cestuous connexions,  so  frequent  among 
barbarous  nations,  does  not  ar^e  a  very 
lax  and  accommodating  morality.  A  de- 
vout Mussulman  exhibits  much  more  of 
the  Stoical  thanthe  Epicurean  character. 
Nor  can  any  one  read  the  Koran  without 
being  sensible  that  it  breathes  an  austere 
and  scrupulous  spirit.  And,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  or  sect  is  little 
likely  to  obtain  permanent  success  by  in* 
dulgmg  the  vices  and  luxuries  of  mankind. 
1  should  rather  be  disposed  to  reckon  the 
severity  of  Mahomet's  discipline  among 
the  causes  of  its  influence.  Precepts  of 
ritual  observance,  being  always  definite 
and  unequivocal,  are  less  likely  to  -be 
neglected,  after  their  obligation  has  been 
acknowledged,  than  those  of  moral  vir- 
tue. Thus  the  long  fasting,  the  pilgrim- 
ages, the  regular  prayers  and  ablutions, 
the  constant  almsgiving,  the  abstinence 
from  stimulating  liquors,  enjoined  by  the 
Koran,  created  a  visible  standard  of  prac- 
tice among  its  followers,  and  preserved  a 
continual  recollection  of  their  law. 

But  the  prevalence  of  Isllm  in  the  life- 
time of  its  prophet,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence,  was  chiefly  owmg 
to  the  spirit  of  martial  energy  that  he  in- 
fused into  it.  The  religion  of  Mahomet 
is  as  essentially  a  military  system  as  the 
institution  of  chivalry  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope. The  people  of  Arabia,  a  race  of 
stronff  passions  and  sanguinary  temper, 
inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  murder, 
found  in  the  law  of  their  native  prophet, 
not  a  license,  but  a  command  to  desolate 
the  world,  and  a  promise  of  all  that  their 
glowing  imaginations  could  anticipate  of 
Paradise  annexed  to  all  in  which  they 
most  deUghted  upon  earth.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  in  the  calmness  of  our  closets,  to 
conceive  that  feverish  intensity  of  excite- 
ment to  which  man  may  be  wrought, 
when  the  animal  and  intelleaual  ener- 
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gies  of  his  nature  conyeif  d  to  a  point, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  strong^  and  cour- 
age reciprocates  the  influence  of  moral 
sentiment  or  religious  hope.  The  effect 
of  this  union  I  haye  formerly  remarked 
in  the  crusades ;  a  phenomenon  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Saracens.  In  each,  one  hardly  knows 
Whether  most  to  admire  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  heroism,  or  to  revolt  from 
the  ferocious  bigotiy  that  attended  them. 
But  the  crusades  were  a  temporary  ef- 
fort, not  thoroughly  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  Christendom,  which,  even  in  the 
darkest  and  most  superstitious  ages,  was 
not  susceptible  of  the  solitary  and  over- 
ruling fanaticism  of  the  Moslems.  They 
needed  no  excitements  from  pontiffs  and 
preachers  to  achieve  the  work  to  which 
the^  were  called;  the  precept  was  in 
their  law,  the  principle  was  in  their 
hearts,  the  assurance  of  success  was  in 
their  swords.  O  prophet,  exclaimed 
Ali,  when  Mahomet,  in  the  first  years 
of  his  mission,  sought  among  the  scanty 
and  hesitating  assembly  of  his  friends  a 
vizier  and  lieutenant  in  command,  I  am 
the  man ;  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
win  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes, 
break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  beUy.  O  proph- 
et, I  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them.* 
These  words  of  Mahomet's  early  and  il- 
lustrious disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text, 
upon  which  the  commentary  expands 
into  the  whole  Saracenic  history.  Tliey 
contain  the  vital  essence  of  his  religion, 
implicit  faith,  and  ferocious  eneigy. 
Death,  slavery,  tribute  to  unbelievers, 
were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian 
prophet.  To  the  idolaters  indeed,  or 
those  who  acknowledged  no  special  rev- 
elation, one  alternative  only  was  pro- 
posed, conversion  or  the  sword.  The 
People  of  the  Book,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Koran,  or  four  sects  of  ChristianB, 
Jews,  Magians,'  and  Sabians,  were  per- 
mitted to  redeem  their  adherence  to  their 
ancient  law,  by  the  pa3rment  of  tribute, 
and  other  marks  of  humiliaticm  and  ser- 
vitude. But  the  limits  which  Mahomet- 
an intoleirance  had  prescribed  to  itself 
were  seldom  transgressed,  the  word 
{hedged  to  unbelievers  was  seldom  for- 
feited ;  and,  with  all  their  insolence  and 
oppression,  the  Moslem  conquerors  were 
mild  and  liberal  in  comparison  with  those 
who  obeyed  the  pontifls  of  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomet  in  632,  his 

Fimeoo.      temporal  and  religious  sover- 

joMuoTUift  eignty  embrac^,  and  was  Um- 

■■'•"•^-      ited  by,  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.,  p.  2Si.  ' 


The  Roman  and  Persian  empiresy  enga- 
ged in  tedious  and  indecisive  hostility 
upon  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Armenian  mountains,  were  viewed  by  the 
ambitious  fanatics  of  his  creed  as  their 
quarry.  In  the  very  first  year  of  Mahom- 
et's immediate  successor,  Abubeker,  each 
of  these  mighty  empires  waa  invaded. 
The  latter  opposed  but  a  short  resistance^ 
The  crumbling  fabric  of  eastern  despot- 
ism is  never  secure  against  rapid  and 
total  subversion ;  a  few  victories,  a  few 
sieges,  carried  the  Arabian  arms  from 
the  TisTrs  to  the  Oxus,  and  overthrew, 
with  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  the  an* 
cient  and  famous  rehgion  they  had 
professed.  Seven  years  of  active  and 
unceasing  warfare  sufficed  to  subju- 
gate the  rich  province  of  Syria,  though 
defended  by  numerous  armies  and  for^ 
tified  cities  [A.  D.  63d-639];  and  the 
Khalif  Omar  had  scarcely  returned  thanks 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  conquest, 
when  Amrou  his  lieutenant  announced 
to  him  the  entire  reduction  of  £gypu 
After  some  interval,  the  Saracens  woa 
their  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
£ur  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  [A.  D.  647 
-698],  and  a  third  province  waa  irretriev- 
ably torn  from  the  Greek  empire.  These 
western  conquesto  introduced  them  to 
fresh  enemies,  and  ushered  in  more  sj^en* 
did  successes;  encouraged  by  the  disu- 
nion of  the  Visigoths,  and  invited  by 
treachery,  Musa,  Uie  general  of  a  master 
who  sat  beyond  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  [A.  D.  710],  pass- 
ed over  into  Spain,  and  within  about  two 
years  the  name  of  Mahomet  was  invoked 
under  the  Pyrenees.* 

These  conquests,  which  astonish  the 
earless  and  superficial,  are  less  sutsorite 
perplexingtoacalminquirerthan  (^ra^amr 
their  cessation;  the  loss  of  half  '^  '. 
the  Roman  empire,  than  the  preservation 
of  the  rest.  A  glance  from  Medina  to 
Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  would  probably  have  indu- 
ced an  indifferent  spectator,  if  such  a  be- 
ing may  be  imagined,  to  anticipate  by 
eight  hundred  years  the  estatdishment  of 


*  Ockley'sHi8t<M7  of  the  Sanceiw.  Caidonna, 
lUvolutiOM  de  PAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne.  Tb« 
former  of  these  works  is  well  known,  and  justly 
admired  for  its  simplicity  and  picturesque  details. 
Scarcely  any  narratiTe  haa  ever  ezcellfld  in  beanly 
that  of  the  death  of  Hoesoin.  Bat  these  do  not 
tend  to  render  it  more  deserving  of  confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty 
general  rule,  that  dreumttantialityt  which  enhances 
the  credibility  of  a  witness,  diminishes  that  of  an 
historian  remote  in  time  or  situation.  And  I  ob- 
serve that  Reiske,  in  his  preface  to  Abulfedtt 
speaks  of  Wakidi,  from  whom  Ockley's  book  ia 
bat  atianalatioD,  aa  a  mere  fOMUiat 
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ft  Mahometan  domimon  mwii  the  ahoiee 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  tame  of  Henc- 
liu8  had  withered  in  the  Sjrmn  war;  and 
hi*  auccesaors  appeared  aa  incapable  to 
resist  as  they  were  unworthy  to  goYem. 
Their  despotism,  unchecked  by  law,  was 
often  pomshed  by  successful  rebellion ; 
but  not  a  whiqwr  of  civil  liberty  was 
ever  heard,  and  the  vieissitudes  of  servi- 
tude and  anarchy  consummated  the  mor- 
al degeneracy  of  the  nation.  Less  igno- 
rant than  the  western  barbarians,  the 
Greeks  abused  their  ingenuity  in  theo- 
logical controversies,  Uiose  especially 
which  related  to  the  nature  and  incama- 
tion  of  our  Saviour ;  wherein  the  dispu- 
tants, as  is  usual,  became  more  posiUve 
and  rancorous  as  their  creed  receded 
irom  the  possibility  of  human  apprehen- 
sion. Nor  were  these  confinea  to  the 
clergy,  who  had  not,  in  the  East,  obtain- 
ed the  prerogative  of  guiding  the  national 
Cuth;  the  sovereigns  sided  alternately 
with  opposing  factions ;  Heraclius  was 
not  too  nrave,  nor  Theodora  too  infamous, 
for  discussions  of  theology ;  and  the  dis- 
aentera  from  an  imperiu  decision  were 
involved  in  the  double  proeci^ion  of 
treason  and  heresy.  But  the  perseeu- 
'  tors  of  their  opponents  at  home  pretend- 
ed to  cowanuy  scrupukNisness  in  the 
fleld ;  nor  was  the  Qreek  churoh  ashamed 
to  require  the  luatration  of  a  cancmical 
penance  from  the  soldier  who  shed  the 
blood  of  his  enemies  in  a  national  war. 

But  this  depraved  people  were  preserv- 
Deeiineor  ^  ^^  destruction  by  the  vices 
lb*  Sua-  of  their  enemies,  still  more  than 
**M-  by  some  intrinsic  resources  which 
they  yet  possessed.    A  rapid  degenerar 

S'  enteebled  the  victorious  lioslems  in 
sir  career.  That  irreaistible  enthu* 
siasm,  that  earnest  and  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  companions  of  Mahomet  was  in  a 
great  measure  loat,  even  before  the  first 
generation  had  passed  away.  In  the 
fruitful  valleys  of  Damascus  and  Bassora, 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  foigot  their  ab* 
stemioua  habits.  Rich  from  the  tribute 
of  an  enslaved  people,  the  Mahometan 
sovereigns  knew  no  employment  of  rich- 
es but  in  sensual  luxury,  and  paid  the 
Cice  of  voluptuous  indidgence  in  the  re- 
lation of  their  strength  and  energy. 
Under  the  reign  of  Moawiyali,  the  fifth 
khalif,  an  hereditary  succession  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  free  choice  of  the  faith- 
ful, by  which  the  first  representatives 
of  the  prophet  had  been  elevated  to  pow- 
er ;  and  tnis  regulation,  necessary  as  it 
plainly  was  to  avert  in  some  degree  the 
dangers  of  schism  and  civil  war,  exposed 
the  kingdom  to  the  certainty  of  oemg 


often  governed  by  feeUe  tyrants.  But  no 
regulation  could  be  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary preservative  against  civil  war.  The 
dissensions  which  still  separate  and  ren- 
der hoatile  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
may  be  traeed  to  the  first  events  that  en- 
sued upon  his  death,  to  the  rejection  of 
his  son-in-law  Ali  by  the  electors  of  Me- 
dina. Two  reigns,  those  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  passed  in  external  fflory  and 
domestic  reverence ;  but  the  cSd  age  of 
Othman  was  weak  and  imprudent,  and 
the  conspirators  against  him  established 
the  first  among  a  hundred  precedents  of 
rebellion  and  regicide.  Ali  waa  now 
diosen ;  but  a  strong  faction  disputed  his 
right;  and  the  Sarac^i  empbre  was  for 
many  years  distracted  with  civil  war, 
among  competitors  who  appealed,  in  re- 
ality, to  no  other  decision  than  Uiat  of 
the  sword.  The  family  of  Ommiyah  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  establishing  anunresist- 
ed«  if  not  an  undoubted  title.  But  rebell- 
ions were  perpetually  afterward  breaking 
out  in  that  vaat  extent  of  dominion,  till 
one  of  these  revolters  acquired  by  suc- 
cess a  better  name  than  rebel«  and  found- 
ed the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides. 

[A.  D.  760.]  Damascus  had  been  the 
seat  of  empire  under  the  Ommi-  kimim  •r 
ades ;  it  was  removed  by  the  sue-  Bagdad. 
ceeding  family  to  their  new  city  of  Bag-  . 
dad.  There  are  not  any  names  in  the 
lone  line  of  khalifs,  after  the  companiona 
of  Mahomet,  OMNre  renowned  in  history 
thsn  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  who 
reigned  in  this  capital,  Almansor,  Haroun 
Alraschid,  and  Almamdn.  Their  splen* 
did  palaces,  their  numerous  guards,  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  popii- 
lousness  and  wealth  of  their  cities,  form- 
ed a  strUung  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and 
poverty  of  the  western  nationa  in  the 
same  age.  In  their  court,  learning,  which 
theirst  Moslem  had  de^sed  as  unwar- 
like,  or  rejected  as  profane,  was  held  in 
honour.*  The  Khalif  Abnamiln,  especial- 
ly, was  distinguished  for  his  patronage 
of  letters ;  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Greece  were  eageriy  sought  and  transla- 
ted ;  the  stars  were  nundi)ered,  the  course 
of  the  planets  was  measured ;  the  Arabi- 
ans improved  upon  the  science  theybor* 
rawed,  and  returned  it  with  abundant  in- 
tereat  to  Europe  in  the  communication  of 
numeral  figurea  and  the  intellectual  Isn^ 
guage  of  a3gebra.t    Tet  the  merit  of  the 

•  Ths  Anbiui  writan  date  the  ortginof  their 
literature  (except  thoae  woAm  of  fictun  which  had 
ahrays  been  popular)  from  the  reign  of  AlmaBaiN; 
A.  D.  768.~Abulpharagiaa,  p.  ISO.    Gibbon,  c.  SS. 

t  Sereral  mj  raoent  poblieafcioni  contain  in- 
taieattiy delaila  on  Bsiacap  lilawtuie;  Bmmgim*B 
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Abbassides  has  been  exaggerated  by'adih 
lation  or  mtitude.  After  all  the  vague 
praises  of  hireling  poets,  which  hare  some- 
times been  repeated  in  Europe,  it  is  very 
rare  to  read  the  history  of  an  eastern 
soverei^  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes. 
No  Chnstian  government,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Constantinople,  exhibits  such  a 
series  of  tvrants  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
if  deeds  of  blood  wrought  through  unbri- 
dled passion,  or  Jealous  policy,  may  chal- 
lenge the  name  of  tyranny.  These  are 
ill  redeemed  by  ceremonious  devotion, 
and  acts  of  trimng,  perhaps  ostentatious 
humility ;  or  even  by  the  best  attribute  of 
Mahometan  princes,  a  rigorous  justice  in 
chastising  the  offences  of  others.  Anec- 
dotes of  this  description  give  as  imperfect 
a  sketch  of  an  oriental  sovereign  as  monk- 
ish chroniclers  sometimes  draw  of  one 
in  Europe,  who  founded  monasteries  and 
obeyed  the  cleigy;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  former  are  in  much  bet- 
ter taste. 

Though  the  Abbassides  have  acquired 
more  celebrity,  the;jr  never  attaincSl  the 
real  strength  of-  their  predecessors.  Un> 
der  the  last  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  one 
command  was  obeyed  almost  along  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  known  world,  ttom 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon  to  the  utmost  pro- 
montory of  Portugal.  But  the  revolution 
which  changed  the  succession  of  khalifs 
produced  another  not  less  important.  A 
fugitive  of  the  vanquished  family,  by  name 
Abdalrahman,  arrived  in  Spain;  and  the 
Moslems  of  that  country,  not  sharing  in 
the  in-ejudices  which  had  stirred  up  the 
Penians  in  favour  of  the  line  of  Abbas, 
ttul  conscious  that  their  remote  situa- 
tion entitled  them  to  independence,  pro- 
Smaratioa  claimed  him  Khafif  of  CordOva. 
t€  spaia  There  could  be  little  hope  of  re- 
Md  AiHca.  <iueinff  so  distant  a  dependance; 
and  the  example  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
imitated.  In  the  reign  of  Haroun  Alraa- 
chid,  two  principalities  were  formed  in 
Africa;  of  the  Aglabites,  who  reigned 
over  Tunis  and  Tripoli ;  and  of  the  Edri- 
sites,  in  the  western  parts  of  Baibary. 
These  jielded  in  about  a  century  to  the 
Fatimites,    a   more   powerful  dynasty. 


who  afterward  eslablMied  an  empire  in 


Litenmr  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mill's  Histo- 
Tj  of  Mahometaiusm,  chap,  tl.  Turner's  History 
of  Ens;laiid,  vol.  L  Harris's  Philological  Arrange- 
ments is  perhaps  a  book  better  known ;  and  though 
it  has  since  been  mnch  excdled,  was  one  of  the 
fint  contxibntions,  in  oar  own  language,  to  this  de- 
partment, in  which  a  great  deal  yet  remains  for  the 
oriental  scholars  of  £urope.  Casiri's  admirable 
catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  m  the  Eseuiial  ought 
before  this  to  have  been  followed  up  by  a  mora  ac- 
cnrate  exammation  of  their  contents  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  give.  But  sound  literature  and 
tba  Escurial  !^what  janing  ideas ! 


le  loss,  however,  of  Spain  and  Africa 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  that  im« 
mensely  extended  dominion,  iMUnsor 
which  their  separation  alone  thsXhaUfc. 
would  not  have  enfeebled.  Bat  other 
revolutions  awaited  it  at  home.  In  the 
history  of  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  we 
read  over  again  the  decline  of  European 
monarchies,  through  their  various  symp- 
toms of  ruin ;  and  find  alternate  analogies 
to  the  insults  of  the  barbarians  towards 
imperial  Rome  in  the  fifth  cmitary,  to  the 
personal  insignificance  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings,  and  to  the  feudal  usurpations 
that  dismembered  the  inheritance  of 
Charlemagne.  1.  Beyond  the  northeast- 
ern frontier  of  the  Saracen  empire  dwell 
a  wartike  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Tar« 
tar  family,  who  defended  the  independ* 
ence  of  Turkestan  fh>m  the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  the  great  central  chain  of  mountains. 
In  the  wars  which  the  khalifs  or  their 
lieutenants  waged  against  them,  many  of 
these  Turtui  were  led  into  captivity,  and 
diiroersed  over  the  empire.  Their  sttength 
ana  courage  distinguished  them  among  a 
people  grown  eifeminate  by  luxury ;  vad 
that  jealousy  of  disaffection  among  lus 
subjects,  so  natural  to  an  eastern  mon- 
arch, mijfht  be  an  additional  motive  with 
the  Khalif  Motassem  to  form  bodies  of 
guards  out  of  these  prisoaers.  But  his 
policy  was  fatally  erroneous.  More  rode, 
and  even  mors  ferocious  than  the  Arabs, 
they  contemned  the  feebleness  of  the 
khalifats,  while  they  grasped  at  its  rich- 
es. The  son  of  Motassem,  Motawakkel, 
was  murdered  in  his  palace  by  the  barba* 
rians  of  the  north;  and  his  fate  revealed 
the  secret  of  the  empire,  that  the  choice 
of  its  sovereign  had  passed  to  their  slaves. 
Degradation  and  death  were  frequently 
the  lot  of  succeedmg  khalifs ;  but,  in  the 
East,  the  son  leaps  boldly  on  the  throne 
which  tiie  blood  of  his  father  has  stained, 
and  the  pnetorian  guards  of  Bagdad  rarely 
failed  to  render  a  fallacious  obedience  to 
the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
2.  In  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  the 
sovereigns  of  Baffdad  sank  almost  into 
oblivion.  Al  Radi,  who  died  in  940,  was 
the  last  of  these  that  officiated  in  the 
mosque,  that  commanded  the  forces  in 
person,  that  addressed  the  people  £rom 
the  pulpit,  that  enjoyed  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  royalty.!    B^t  h«  was  the 


*  Porthese  ravohations,  which  it  is  not  veiy  easy 
to  fix  in  the  memory,  consnlt  Caidonne,  who  haa 
made  as  mueh  of  then  as  the  subject  would  bear. 

t  Abaifeda,  p.  SSI.    Gibbon,  c  Sa.     "  ' 
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first  who  appointed,  instead  of  a  vizier,  a 
new  officer,  a  mayor,  as  it  were,  of  the 
palace,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al  Omra, 
commander  of  commanders,  to  whom  he 
delegated  by  compulsion  the  functions  of 
his  office.  This  title  was  usually  seized 
by  active  and  martial  spirits ;  it  was  some- 
times hereditary,  and  in  effect  irrevoca- 
ble by  the  khalifs,  whose  names  hardly 
appear  after  this  time  in  oriental  annals. 
3.  During  these  revolutions  of  the  pal- 
ace, every  province  successively  shook 
off  its  allegiance ;  new  principalities  were 
formed  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as 
well  as  in  Khorasan  and  Persia,  till  the 
dominion  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful was  literally  confiped  to  the  city  of 
Bagdad  and  its  adjacent  territory.  For  a 
time,  some  of  these  princes,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  governors  by  the  khar 
lifs,  professed  to  respect  his  supremacy, 
by  naming  him  in  the  public  prayers  and 
upon  the  c<Mn ;  but  these  tokens  of  de- 
|)endance  were  gradually  obUterated.* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  Saracenic  his- 
BevtTiioT  tory  for  three  centuries  after 
^eorattk  Mahomet;  one  age  of  glorious 
Empira.  conquest;  a  second  of  stationary, 
but  rather  precarious  sreatness ;  a  third 
of  rapid  decline.  The  Greek  empire 
meanwhile  survived,  and  almost  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  it  had  sustained. 
Besides  the  decline  of  its  enemies,  sev- 
eral circumstances  may  be  enumerated, 
tending  to  its  preservation.  The  mari*. 
time  province  of  Cilicia  had  been  over- 
run by  the  Mahometans ;  but  between 
this  and  the  lesser  Asia,  Mount  Taurus 
raises  its  massy  buckler,  spreading,  as  a 
natural  bulwark,  from  the  seacoast  of  the 
ancient  Pamphylia  to  the  hilly  district  of 
Isauria,  whence  it  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction,  separating  the  Cappadocian  and 
CUician  plams,  and,  after  throwing  off 
considerable  ridges  to  the  north  and 
south,  connects  itself  with  other  chains 
of  mountains  that  penetrate  far  into  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Beyond  this  barrier 
the  Saracens  formed  no  durable  settle- 
ment, though  the  armies  of  -Alraschid 
wasted  the  country  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  the  city  of  Amorium  in  Phry- 
gia  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Al  Mo- 
tassem.  The  position  of  Constantinople, 
chosen  with  a  sagacity  to  which  the 
course  of  events  almost  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  prescience,  secured  her  from  any 


Univ.  Hist,  toI.  ii.    Al  RadPt  command  of  the 
aimy  ia  only  mentioned  by  the  last. 

*  The  decline  of  the  Saraceneia  fully  diacuaeed 
in  the  6l2d  chapter  of  Gibbon,  which  ia,  in  itaelf,  a 
complete  philoaophical  diaaerUtion  upon  thia  part 
of  hwtary. 


immediate  danger  on  the  side  of  Asia, 
and  rendered  her  as  little  accessible  to 
an  enemy  as  any  city  which  valour  and 
patriotism  did  not  protect.  Yet,  in  the 
days  of  Arabian  energy,  she  was  twice 
attacked  by  great  naval  armaments  [A.  D. 
668] ;  the  first  siege,  or  rather  blockade, 
continued  for  seven  years  [A.  D.  716]; 
the  second,  though  shorter,  was  more 
terrible,  and  her  walls,  as  well  as  her 
port,  were  actually  invested  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Khalif  Waled,  under 
his  brother  Moslems.*  The  final  dis- 
comfiture of  these  assailants  showed  the 
resisting  force  of  the  empire,  or  rather 
of  its  capital ;  but  perhaps  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  maritime  enterprises  by  the 
Saracens  may  be  in  some  measure  as- 
cribed to  the  removal  of  their  metropolis 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad.  But  the 
Greeks  in  their  turn  determined  to  dis- 
pute the  command  of  the  sea.  By  pos- 
sessing the  secret  of  an  inextingmshable 
fire,  they  fought  on  superior  terms :  their 
wealth,  perhaps  their  skill,  enabled  them 
to  employ  larger  and'  better  appointed 
vessels ;  •  and  they  ultimately  expelled 
their  enemies  from  the  islands  of  Crete 
and  Cjrprus.  By  land  they  were  less  de- 
sirous •  of  encountering  the  Moslems.  - 
The  science  of  tactics  is  studied  by  the 
pusillanimous,  like  that  of  medicine  by 
the  sick;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
Leo  and  Constantine,  have  left  written 
treatises  on  the  art  of  avoiding  defeat,  of 
protracting  contest,  of  resisting  attack.t 
But  this  timid  policy,  'and  even  the  pur- 
chase of  armistices  from  the  Saracens, 
were  not  ill  calculated  for  the  state  of 
both  nations ;  while  Constantinople  tem- 
porized, Bagdad  shook  to  her  founda- 
tions ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Roman  name 
might  boast  the  immortality  of  their  own 
empire,  when  they  contemplated  the  dis- 
solution of  that  which  had  so  rapidly 
sprung  up  and  perished.  Amid  all  the 
crimes  and  rjsvolutions  of  the  Byzantine 
government,  and  its  history  is  but  a  series 
of  crimes  and  revolutions,  it  was  never 
dismembered  by  intestine  war ;  a  sedition 
in  the  army,  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  a 
conspiracy  in  ihe  palace,  precipitated  a 
monarch  from  the  throne ;  but  the  alle- 
giance of  Constantinople  was  instantly 
transferred  to  his  successor,  and  the  prov- 
inces implicitly  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
capital.    The  custom  too  of  partition,  so 

*  Gibbon,  c.  52. 

t  Idem,  c.  53.  Conatantine  Porphyrogenitua,  in 
hia  advice  to  his  aon  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  betrays  a  mind  not  ashamed  to  eonfesa 
weakneaa  and  cowardice,  and  pleasing  itself  in 
peuy  arts  to  elude  the  rapacity,  or  divide,  the  power 
ofitaeoemiee. 
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baneful  to  the  Latin  kingdoms,  and  which 
was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Sara- 
cens, never  prevailed  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire. It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  as  vicious  indeed  and  cowardly, 
but  more  wealthy,  more  enlightened,  and 
far  more  secure  from  its  enemies,  than 
mider  the  first  successors  of  Heraclius. 
For  about  one  hundred  years  preceding 
there  had  been  only  partial  wars  with  the 
Mahometan  potentates ;  and  in  these  the 
emperors  seem  gradually  to  have  gained 
the  advantage,  and  to  have  become  more 
frequently  me  aggressors.  [A.  D.  963- 
075.]  But  the  increasing  distractions  of 
the  East  encouraged  two  brave  usurpers, 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces, 
to  attempt  the  actual  recovery  of  the  lost 
provinces.  They  carried  the  Roman 
acms  (one  may  use  the  term  with  less  re- 
luctance than  usual)  overS3nria;  Antioch 
imd  Aleppo  were  taken  by  storm,  Damas- 
cus submitted ;  even  the  cities  of  Meso- 
potamia, beyond  the  ancient  boundary  of 
the  Euphrates,  were  added  to  the  trophies 
of  Zimisces,  who  unwillingly  spared  the 
capital  of  the  khalifate.  From  such  dis- 
tant conquests  it  was  expedient,  and  in- 
deed necessary,  to  withdraw ;  but  Cilicia 
and  Antioch  were  permanently  restored 
to  the  empire.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
possessed  the  best  and  greatest  portion 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Naples,  apart 
of  Sicily,  the  whole  European  d<Hnuuons 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  province  of  Anato- 
lia or  Asia  Minor,  with  some  part  of  Syria 
and  Armenia.* 

These  successes  of  the  Greek  empire 
The  Ttnto  ^^'^  certainly  much  rather  due 
'  to  the  weakness  of  its  enemies, 
than  to  any  revival  of  national  courage 
and  vigour;  yet  they  would  probably 
have  l]^en  more  durable,  if  the  contest 
had  been  only  with  the  khalifate,  or  the 
kingdoms  derived  from  it.  But  a  new 
actor  was  to  aippear  on  the  stage  of  Asiat- 
ic tragedy.  Tne  same  Turkish  nation, 
the  slaves  and  captives  from  which  had 
become  arbiters  of  the  sceptre  of  Bagdad, 
passed  their  original  limits  of  the  laxartes 
or  Sihon:  The  sultans  of  Gazna,  a  dy- 
nasty whose  splendid  conquests  were  of 
very  short  duration,  had  deemed  it  politic 
to  divide  the  strength  of  these  formidable 
allies,  by  inviting  a  part  of  them  into  Kho- 
rasan.    They  covered  that  fertile  prov- 

*  GibboD,  c.  52  and  53.  The  latter  of  these 
chapters  contains  as  luminoas  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  Oreece,  as  the  former  does  of  Saracenic 
history.  In  each  the  facts  are  not  grouped  histor- 
ically, according  to  the  order  of  time,  but  piiiloeoph- 
ically^ccording  to  their  relatioDB. 


ince  with  their  pastoral  tents,  and  beck- 
oned their  compatriots  to  share  the  rich- 
es of  the  south.  [A.  D.  1038.]  The  Gaz- 
nevides  fell  the  earliest  victims;  Thoirean- 
but  Persia,  violated  in  turn  by  ««»•» 
every  conqueror,  was  a  tempting  and  un- 
resisting prey.  Tognd  Bek,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Turks,  over- 
threw the  family  of  Bowides,  who  had 
long  reigned  at  Ispahan,  respected  the 
pageant  of  Mahometan  sovereignty  in  the 
Khalif  of  BajB^dad,  embraced  with  all  his 
tribes  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  and 
commenced  the  attack  upon  Christendom 
by  an  irruption  into  Armenia.  [A.  D. 
1071.]  His  nephew  and  successor.  Alp 
Arslan,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
Emperor  Romanus  Diogenes;  and  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  was  almost  com- 
pleted by  princes  of  the  same  family,  the 
Beljukians  of  ROm,*  who  were  permitted 
by  Malek  Shah,  the  third  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
Through  their  ovm  exetrtions,  and  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  rival  competitors  for 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  who  barter- 
ed the  strength  of  the  empire  for  assist- 
ance, the  Tiu-ks  became  masters  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  and  fortified  passes;  nor 
did  there  seem  any  obstacle  to  the  inva> 
sion  of  Europe.f 

In  this  state  of  jeopardy,  the  Greek 
empire  looked  for  aid  to  the  na-  THe  fine 
tions  of  the  west,  and  received  it  C"»«>««» 
in  fuller  measure  than  was  expected,  or 
perhaps  desired.  The  deliverance  of 
Constantinople  was  indeed  a  very  sec- 
ondary object  with  the  crusaders.  But  it 
was  necessarily  included  in  their  scheme 
of  operations,  which,  though  they  all 
tended  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
must  commence  with  the  first  enemies 
that  lay  on  their  line  of  march.  The 
Turks  were  entirely  defeated,  their  capi- 
tal of  Nice  restored  to  the  empire.  As 
the  Franks  passed  onwards,  the  Emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus  trod  on  their  foot- 
steps, and  secured  to  himself  the  fruits 
for  which  their  enthusiasm  disduned  to 
wait.  He  regained  possession  of  the 
strong  places  on  the  JSgean  shores,  of 
the  defiles  of  Bithynia,  and  pf  the  entire 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  both  on  the  Euxine 
and  Mediterranean  Seas,  which  the  Turk- 
ish armies,  composed  of  cavalry  and  un- 
used to  regular  warfare,  could  not  recov- 
er. J    So  much  must  undoubtedly  be  as- 


*  Rum,  i.  e.,  country  of  the  Romans. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  57.  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns» 
t:  ii.,  1.  2. 

t  It  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear  whether  the 
seacoast,  north  and  south,  was  reannezed  to  the 
empire  dnring  the  reign  of  Alexins,  or  of  hia  gal> 
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cribed  to  the  first  emsade.  But  I  think 
that  the  general  effect  of  these  expedi- 
tkuw  has  been  oveirated  by  those  who 
consider  them  as  having  permanently  re- 
ProfreM  of  taided  the  progress  of  the  Turk- 
UH^rMk«.  ish  power.  The  Christians  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  hardly  in  con- 
tact with  the  Seljukian  kingdom  of  Rdm, 
the  only  enemies  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  that  their  small  and 
feeble  principalities,  engaged  commonly 
in  defending  themselves  against  the  Ma^ 
hometan  pnnces  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the 
Fatimite  khalifs  of  Egypt,  could  obstruct 
the  arms  of  a  sovereign  of  Iconium  upon 
the  Maeander  or  the  Halys.  Other  causes 
are  adequate  to  explain  the  equipoise  in 
which  the  balance  of  dominion  m  Ana* 
tolia  was  kept  during  the  twelfth  century ; 
the  valour  and  activity  of  the  two  Com- 
neni,  John  and  Manuel,  especially  the 
former;  and  the  frequent  partitions  and 
internal  feuds,  through  which  the  Selju- 
kians  of  Iconium,  like  all  other  oriental 
governments,  beeame  hici^able  of  for- 
eign aggression. 

But  whatever  obligation  might  be  due 
Ccptnra  of  ^  ^^^  ^^  crusaders  from  the 
OoMcanti-  eastern  empire  was  cancelled  by 
^fffSLm  ^^^  descendants  one  hundred 
'  years  aftervrard,  when  the  fourth 
in  number  of  those  expeditions  was  turn- 
ed to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  One  of  those  domestic  revolu- 
tions which  occur  perpetually  in  Byzan- 
tine history,  had  placed  a  usurper  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  lawful  monarch 
was  condemned  to  blindness  and  a  pris- 
on ;  but  the  heir  escaped  to  recount  his 
misfortunes  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  cru- 
saders, assembled  in  the  Dalmatian  port 
of  Zara.  [A.  D.  13D9.]  This  armament 
had  been  coOected  for  the  usual  purposes, 
and  through  the  usual  motives,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  a  crusade ;  the  mihtary 
force  chiefly  consisted  of  French  nobles ; 
the  naval  was  supplied  by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  whose  do^e  commanded  per- 
sonally in  the  expedition.  It  was  not  ap- 
parently consistent  with  the  primary  oo- 
ject  of  retrieving  the  Christian  affairs  in 
Palestine,  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  a  ChristisHi  empire ;  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  punishing  a  faithless  people,  and 
the  hope  of  assistance  in  their  subsequent 
operations,  prevailed.  They  turned  their 
prows  up  the  Archipelago ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  population  and  defen- 
sible strength  of  Constantinople,  compell- 
ed the  usurper  to  fly,  and  the  citizens  to 


but  son  John  Gomnenqs.    Bat  the  dooU  ia  haid- 
Ij  worth  noticing. 


surrender.   •  But  animoaitiea   springixi^ 
ih>m  religious  schism  and  national  jeal- 
ousy were  not  likely  to  be  allayed  by 
such  remedies ;  the  Greeks,  wounded  in 
their  pride  and  bigotry,  regaided  the  legit- 
imate emperor  as  a  creature  of  their  ene- 
mies, ready  to  sacrifice  their  church,  a 
stipulated  condition  of  his  restoration,  to 
that  of  Rome.    In  a  few  months  a  nevr 
sedition  and  conspiracy  raised  another 
usurper,  in  defiance  of  the  crusadera'  army 
encamped  without  the  walls.     [A.   D. 
1SM>4.]   The  siege  instantly  recommen- 
ced; and  after  three  months  the  city  of 
Constantinople  was  taken  b^  storm.   The 
tale  of  piUaffe  and  murder  is  always  uni- 
form ;  but  the  calamities  of  ancient  capi- 
tals, like  those  of  the  great,  impress  i» 
more  forcibly.     Even  now  we  sympa^ 
thize  with  the  virgin  majesty  of  Constan- 
tinople, decked  with   the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages,  and  resplendent  with  the 
monuments  of  Roman  empire  and  of  Gre- 
cian art.    Her  populousness  is  estimated 
beyond  credibility:  ten,  twenty,  thirty- 
fold  that  of  London  or  Paris ;  certainly 
far  beyond  the  united  capitals  of  all  Eu- 
ropean kinsdoms  in  that  age.*    In  mag- 
nificence she  excelled  them  more  thui 
in  nnmbere;    instead  of  the  thatched 
rooils,  the  mud  walls,  the  narrow  streets, 
the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she 
had  marble  and  gilded  palaces,  churches 
and  monasteries,  the  works  of  skilftil  ar- 
chitects, through  nine  centuries,  gradual- 
ly sliding  fW>m  the  severity  of  ancient 
taste  into  the  more  various  and  brilliant 
combinations  of  eastern  fancy,  f    In  the 
libraries  of  Constantinople  were  collect- 
ed the  remains  of  Grecian  learning ;  her 
forum  and  hippod^me  were  decorated 
with  those  of  Grecian  sculpture ;  but  nei- 
ther would  be  spared  by  undistinguishing 
rapine ;  nor  were  the  chiefs  of  the  cm- 
saden  more  able  to  appreciate  the  loss 
than  their  soldiery.    Four  horses,  that 


*  Ville  Hardoain  rackons  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople  at  quatre  cena  mil  hommeaou  plaa,  by 
which  Gibbon  nnderatanda  him  to  mean  men  of  a 
military  age.  Le  Bean  allowa  a  million  for  the 
whole  popnlati0n.~Oibbon,  toI.  xi.,  p.  213.  We 
ahoald  probobly  rate  Iiondon,  in  1204,  too  huh  at 
40,000  soula.  Paris  had  been  enlarged  by  Philip 
Aogustua,  end  atood  on  more  ground  than  London. 
— Detamare  but  la  Police,  t.  i.,  p.  78. 

t  O  mianta  civitaa,  exclaima  Fulk  of  Chartna  a 
hondrea  yeaia  before,  nobilia  et  decora !  qaot  mo- 
naaceria  quotque  palatia  annt  in  e4,  opere  meio 
fabrefacta !  quot  etiam  in  plateis  Tel  in  ricis  opera 
ad  apectandam  mirabilia!  Tedium  eat  quidem 
magnum  recitare,  quanta  ait  ibi  opulentia  bonorum 
omnium,  auii  et  ar^ti,  palliorum  mnltifomunni, 
aacrarmnque  reliquiarum.  Omni  etiam  tempore, 
navigio  freqnenti  cuncta  hominum  neceasaria  illnc 
afferantur.^Du  Cheane,  Scrip.  Rerum  Gallicsr 
ram,  t  !▼.,  p.  822.  % 
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breathe  in  fhe  brass  of  LysippiBy  were 
remored  from  ConsUntinople  to  the 
square  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice ;  destined 
again  to  becoqne  the  trophies  of  war,  and 
to  follow  the  alternate  revohittona  of  con- 
quest. But  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
Greek  to  deplore  the  fste  of  many  other 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  destroy* 
ed  in  wantonness,  or  even  coined  into 
brass  money.* 

The  lawful  emperor  and  his  son  had 
FvtHion  of  perished  in  the  rebellion  that 
uwonvire.  guy©  occasiou  to  this  catas- 
trophe; vad  there  remained  no  right  to 
interfere  with  that  of  conquest.  sSit  the 
Latins  were  a  promiscuous  multitude, 
and  what  their  independent  valour  had 
earned  was  not  to  be  transferred  tP  a 
single  master.  Though  the  name  of  em- 
peror seemed  necesswry  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Constantinople,  the  unity  of  de- 
spotic power  was  very  foreign  to  the 
Srinciples  and  the  interests  of  the  crusa- 
ers.  In  their  selfish  schemes  of  ag- 
grandizement they  tore  in  pieces  the 
Greek  empire.  One  fourth  only  was  al- 
lotted to  the  emperor,  three  eighths  were 
the  share  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
the  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
chiefe.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  ob- 
tained the  imperial  title,  with  the  feudal 
sovereignty  over  the  minor  principalities. 
A  monarchy  thus  dismembered  had  little 
prospect  of  honour  or  durability.  The 
Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople  were 
more  contemptible  and  unfortunate,  not 
80  much  from  personal  character  as  po- 
litical weakness,  than  their  predecessors ; 
their  vassals  rebelled  against  sovereigns 
not  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  the 
Bulgarians,  a  nation  who,  aAer  being 
long  formidable,  had  been  subdued  by  the 
imperial  arms,  and  only  recovered  inde- 
pendence on  the  eve  of  the  Latin  con- 
quest, insulted  their  capital ;  the  Greeks 
Tbe  Graate  ^^^®<^  them  with  silent  hatred, 
mont  and  hailed  the  dawning  deliver- 
cm«»«^  aoce  from  the  Asiatic  coast. 
^^'  On  that  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Latin  usurpation  was  scarcely  for  a 
moment  acknowledged;  Nice  became 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  dynasty,  who  reigned 
with  honour  as  far  as  the  Masander ;  and 
crossing  into  Europe,  after  having  estab- 
lished their  domimon  throughout  Roma- 
nia and  other  provinces  [A.  D.  1261],  ex- 
pelled the  last  Latin  emperors  from  Con- 
stantinople in  less  than  sixty  years  from 
itS'capturo. 

Dufiog  the  reign  of  these  Greeks  at 
Nice,  they  had  fortunately  little  to  dread 

%   II  III  111         ■        I   ■  -I    ■  ■  ■ ■  ' 
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on  the  side  of  their  former  enemies,  and 
were  generally  on  terms  of  friendship 
vrith  the  Seljttkians  of  Iconium.  That 
monarchy  indeed  had  sufficient  objects 
of  apprehension  for  itself.  Their  own 
example  in  changing  the  up-  u^uioaaof 
land  plains  of  Tartary  for  the  A«ia  ty  the 
cultivated  valleys  of  the  south  K»rt«n»*«»» 
was  imitated  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
two  successive  hordes  of  northern  bar^ 
barians.  The  Karismians,  whose  tents 
had  been  pitched  on  the  lower  Oxus  and 
Caspian  Sea,  availed  themselves  of  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  power  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  Persia,  and  menaced, 
though  they  did  not  overthrow,  the  king- 
dom of  Iconium.  A  more  tremendous 
storm  ensued  in  the  irruption  A«iiiia-ni- 
of  Moguls  under  the  sons  of  ^""••'^ 
Zingis  Khan.  From  the  farthest  regions 
of  Chinese  Tartary  issued  a  race  more 
fierce  and  destitute  of  civilization  than 
those  who  had  preceded,  whose  numbers 
were  told  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
whose  only  test  of  victory  was  devasta- 
tion. [A.  D.  1218-1373.]  All  Asia,  from 
the  Sea  of  China  to  the  Euxine,  wasted 
beneath  the  locusts  of  the  north.  They 
annihilated  the  phantom  of  authority 
which  still  lingered  with  the  name  of 
khalif  at  Bagdad.  They  reduced  into  de- 
pendance,  and  finally  subverted,  the  Sel- 
jukian  dynasty  of  Persia,  Syria;  and  Ico- 
nium. The  Turks  of  the  latter  kinf(llom 
betook  themselves  to  the  mountainous 
country,  where  they  formed  several  petty 
principalities,  which  subsisted  by  incur- 
sions into  the  territory  of  the  Moguls  or 
Greeks.  The  chief  of  one  of  these,  na- 
med Othman,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  [A.  D.  1299],  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  from  which  his 
posterity  were  never  to  withdraw.* 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  had  nev-* 
er  recovered  the  blow  it  receiv-  D^eiitiiw 
ed  at  the  hands  of  the  Latins.  Maieofihe 
Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archi-  <!»«*  •»• 
pelago,  and  the  provinces  of  **"* 
proper  Greece  from  Thessaly  southward^ 
were  still  possessed  by  those  invaders. 
The  wealth  and  naval  power  of  the  em' 
pire  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
maritime  republics ;  Venice,  Genoa,  Pi« 
sa,  and  Baroelona  were  enriched  by  a 
commerce  which  they  carried  on  as  in- 
dependent states  within  the  precincts  of 
Constantinople,  scareely  deigning  to  so* 
licit  the  permission  or  recognise  the  su« 
premacy  of  its  master.  [A.  D.  1359.]  In 
a  great  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 


•  DeOuignM,Hiit  del  Haas,  t  lit.,  1.16.   eib- 
boo,  c.  04. 
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the  city  between  the  Venetian  and  Gen- 
oese fleets,  the  weight  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, in  Gibbon's  expression,  was  scarce- 
ly felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent 
and  powerful  republics.  Eight  galleys 
were  the  contribution  of  the  Emperor 
Cantacuzene  to  his  Venetian  alhes ;  and 
upon  their  defeat  he  submitted  to  the  ig- 
nominy of  excluding  them  for  ever  from 
trading  in  his  dominions.  Meantime  the 
remains  of  the  empire  in  Asia  were  seiz- 
ed by  the  independent  Turkish  dynasties, 
The  Otto-  of  which  the  most  illustrious,  that 
"•»••  of  the  Ottomans,  occupied  the 
province  of  Bithjrnia.  [A.  D.  1341.]  In- 
vited by  a  Byzantine  faction  into  Europe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, they  fixed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  and  in  the  thirty 
years'  reign  of  Amurath  I.,  subdued,  with 
little  resistance,  the  province  of  Roma- 
nia, and  the  small  Christian  kingdoms 
that  had  been  formed  on  the  lower  Dan- 
ube. Bajazet,  the  successor  of  Amurath, 
reduced  the  independent  emirs  of  Anato- 
lia to  subjection,  and,  after  long  threaten- 
ing Constantinople,  invested  it  by  sea 
and  land.  [A.  D.  1396.]  The  Greeks 
called  loudly  upon  their  brethren  of  the 
west  for  aid  against  the  common  enemy 
of  Christendom ;  but  the  flower  of  French 
chivalry  had  been  slain  or  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria,*  where 
the  Kin^  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding 
the  heroism  of  these  volunteers,  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Bajazet.  The  Empe- 
ror Manuel  led  his  capital  with  a  faint 
hope  of  exciting  the  courts  of  Europe 
to  some  decided  efibrts,  by  personal  rep- 
resentations of  the  danger ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  Constantinople  was  saved, 
not  by  a  friend,  indeed,  but  by  a  power 
more  formidable  to  her  enemies  than  to 
herself. 

The  loose  masses  of  mankind,  that 
TheTkrtan  without  laws,  agriculture',  or 
orMoffQisor  fixed  dwelhngs,  overspread  the 
^™"*  vast  central  regions  of  Asia, 
have  at  various  times  been  impelled,  by 
necessity  of  subsistence,  or  through  the 

*  The  HongarianB  fled  m  this  battle,  and  deaert- 
ed  their  allies,  according  to  the  Memoires  de  Bou- 
dcaut,  c.  25.  Bat  Froissart,  who  seems  a  fairer 
authority,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  rashness  Of  tne 
French.— Part  iv.,  ch.  79.  The  Count  de  Nerers 
(Jean  Sans  Peur,  afterward  Duke  of  Borgundy), 
who  commanded  the  French,  was  made  prisoner 
with  others  of  the  royal  blood,  and  ransomed  at  a 
vary  high  price.  Many  of  eminent  birth  and  merit 
were  put  to  death ;  a  fate  from  which  Boacicaut 
was  sayed  by  the  interference  of  the  Count  de 
Nerers,  who  might  better  himself  have  perished 
with  honour  on  that  occasion,  than  survived  to 
plun^  his  country  into  civil  war,  and  his  name 
mtomiamy. 


casual  appearance  of  a  commanding  ge- 
nius, upon  the  domain  of  cultore  and  eiv- 
ilizatiott.  Two  principal  roads  connect 
the  nations  of  Tartary  with  those  of  the 
west  and  south;  the  one  into  Europe, 
along  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  northern 
coast  of  the  Enxine;  the  other  across 
the  interval  between  the  Bukharian  moun- 
tains and  the  Caspian  into  Persia.  Four 
times  at  least  within  the  period  of  authen- 
tic history,  the  Scythian  tribes  have  ta- 
ken the  former  tonrse,  and  poured  them- 
selves into  Europe,  but  each  wave  was 
less  effectual  thauQ  the  preceding.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  for  we  may  range  those  rapid- 
ly successive  migrations  of  the  Goths 
and  Huns  together,  when  the  Roman 
empire  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  only 
boundary  of  barbarian  conquest  was  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  upon  the  shores  of  Portu- 
gal. The  second  wave  came  on  with 
the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth  century, 
whose  ravages  extended  as  far  as  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  A  third 
attack  was  sustained  from  the  Moguls 
under  the  children  of  Zingis,  at  the  same 
period  as  that  which  overwhelmed  Persia. 
The  Russian  monarchy  was  destroyed  in 
this  invasion,  and  for  two  hundred  years 
that  great  country  lay  prostrate  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartar^.  As  they  advanced, 
Poland  and  Hungary  gave  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  farthest  nations  of  Europe 
were  appalled  by  the  tempest.  But  Ger- 
many was  no  longer  as  she  had  been  in 
the  anarchy  of  the  tenth  century;  the 
Moguls  were  unused  to  resistance,  and 
still  less  inclined  to  regular  warfare ;  they 
retired  before  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
[A.  D.  1245],  and  the  utmost  points  of 
their  western  invasion  were  the  cities  of 
Lignitz,  in  Silesia,  and  Neustadt,  in  Aus- 
tria. In  the  fourth  and  last  aggression 
of  the  Tartars,  their  progress  in  Europe 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  the  Moguls  of  Ti- 
mur's  army  could  only  boast  the  destruc- 
tion of  Azoph,  and  the  pillage  of  some 
Russian  provinces.  Timur,  the  sover- 
eign of  these  Moguls,  and  founder  of 
their  second  dynasty,  which  has  been 
more  permanent  and  celebrated  than  that 
of  Zingis,  had  been  the  prince  of  a  small 
tribe  in  Transoxiana,  between  the  Gihon 
and  Sirr,  the  doubtful  frontier  of  settled 
and  pastoral  nations.  His  own  energy 
and  the  wesJcness  of  his  neighbours  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  revolution  he 
effected.  Like  former  conquerors,  To- 
grol  Hek  and  Zingis,  he  chose  the  road 
throqgh  Persia;  and,  meeting. little  re- 
sistance from  the  disordered  governments 
of  Asia,  extended  his  empire  on  ons  side 
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to  the  Syrism  eoaftt,  wMIe  by  saccesses 
8tin  more  renowiiedj  though  not  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  it  reached  on  the  other 
to  the  heart  of  Hindostan.  In  his  old 
age,  the  restlessness  of  ambition  impelled 
him  against  the  Turks  of  Anatolia;  Ba- 
jazet  hastened  from  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople to  a  more  perilous  contest:  his 
Deftat  or  defeat  and  captivity,  in  the  plains 
^9aat,  of  Angora  [A.  D.  1403]>  clouded 
for  a  time  the  Ottoman  crescent,  and 
preserred  the  wreck  of  th<>  Greek  empire 
for  fifty  years  longer. 

The  Moguls  did  not  improve  their 
Danger  of  victory ;  in  the  western  parts  of 
Ooaatui-  Asia,  as  in  Hindostan,  Timur  was 
**«>p»»-  but  a  barbarian  destroyer,  though 
at  Samarcand  a  sovereign  and  a  legisla- 
tor. He  gave  up  Anatolia  to  the  sons  of 
Bajazet ;  but  the  unity  of  their  power 
was  broken ;  and  the  Ottoman  kingdom, 
like  those  which  had  preceded,  experien- 
ced the  evils  of  partition  and  mutual  ani- 
mosity. For  about  twenty  years  an  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  Greeks  of  l-e- 
covering  part  of  their  losses;  but  they 
were  incapable  of  making  the  best  use  of 
this  advantage,  and  though  they  regained 
possession  of  part  of  Romania,  did  not  ex- 
tirpate a  strong  Turiush  colony  that  held 
the  city  of  Gallipoli  in  the  Ohersonesus. 
[A.  D.  1421.]  When  Amurath  U.,  there- 
fore, reunited  under  his  vigorous  scep- 
tre the  Ottoman  monarchy,  Constantino- 
ple was  exposed  to  another  siege  and 
to  fresh  losses.  Her  walls,  however, 
repelled  the  enemy;  and,  during  the 
reign  of  Amurath,  she  had  leisure  to  re- 
peat those  signals  of  distress  which  the 
princes  of  Christendom  refused  to  ob- 
serve. The  situation  of  Europe  was  in- 
deed sufficiently  inauspicious :  France, 
the  original  country  of  the  crusades  and  of 
chivalry,  was  involved  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic war;  while  a  schism,  apparently 
interminable,  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
church,  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
only  power  that  could  unite  and  animate 
its  disciples  in  a  reUgious  war.  Even 
when  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  best  dis- 
posed to  rescue  Constantinople  from  de- 
struction, it  was  rather  as  masters  than 
as  aUies  that  they  would  interfere ;  their 
ungenerous  bigotnr,  or  rather  pride,  dic- 
tated the  submission  of  het*  Church,  and 
the  renunciation  of  her  favourite  article 
of  distinctive  faith,  'the  Greeks  yielded 
with  reluctance  and  insincerity  in  the 
council  of  Florence ;  but  soon  rescinded 
their  treaty  of  union.  Engenius  IV.  pro** 
cured  a  snort  diversion  on  the  side  of 
Huneary ;  but  after  the  unfortunate  bat* 
tie  of  Wama,  the  Hungaiians  were  abun- 
R  3 


dantly  employed  in  self-defence.    [A.  Dt 
1444.] 

The  two  monarchies  which  have  suc- 
cessively held  their  seat  in  the  city  ot 
Constantine,  may  be  contrasted  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  decline.  In  the 
present  day  we  anticipate,  with  an  assu- 
rance that  none  can  deem  extravagant, 
the  approaching  subversion  of  the  Otto-* 
man  power;  but  the  signs  of  internal 
weakness  have  not  yet  been  confirmed 
by  the  dismemberment  of  provinces ;  and 
the  arch  of  dominion,  that  long  since  has 
seemed  nodding  to  Its  fall,  and  totters  at 
everv  blast  of  the  north,  still  rests  upon 
the  landmarks  of  ancient  conquest,  and 
spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad  to 
Belgrade.  Far  different  were  the  events 
that  preceded  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Evei^  province  was  in  turn  sub- 
dued ;  every  city  opened  her  gates  ^  ^^ 
to  the  conqueror ;  the  limbs  were 
lopped  off  one  by  one ;  but  the  pulse  still 
beat  at  the  heart,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name  was  ultimately  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Constantinople.  Before  Ma-* 
homet  n.  planted  his  cannon  l^j^ainst 
them,  he  h^  completed  every  smaliei^ 
conquest,  and  deprived  the  expiring  em- 
pire of  every  hope  of  succour  or  delay, 
it  was  necessary  that  Constantinople 
should  fall ;  but  the  magnanimous  resigna- 
tion of  her  emperor  bestows  an  honour 
upon  her  fall  which  her  prosperity  sel- 
dom earned.  The  long  deferred  but  in- 
evitable moment  arrived  [A.  D.  1453], 
and  the  last  of  the  Cesars  (I  will  not  say 
of  the  Pal«eologi)  folded  round  him  the 
imperial  mantle,  and  remembered  the 
name  which  he  represented  in  the  dignitv 
of  heroic  death.  It  is  thus  that  the  intel- 
lectual principle,  when  enfeebled  by  dis^ 
ease  or  age,  is  said  to  rally  its  energies 
in  the  presence  of  death,  and  to  pour  the 
radiance  of  unclouded  reason  around  the 
last  sti^ggles  of  dissolution. 

Though  the  fate  of  Constantinople  had 
been  protracted  beyond  all  rea-  Alarm  ex- 
sonable  expectation,  the  actual  cited  by  u 
intelliffence  operated  like  that  *""*«i*' 
of  sudden  calamity.  A  ^entiihent  of 
consternation,  perhaps  of  self-reproach, 
thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Christendom. 
There  seemed  no  lon|[er  any  thing  to 
divert  the  Ottoman  arnues  lh)m  Hunga- 
ry ;  and,  if  Hungary  should  be  subdued,  it 
was  evident  that  both  Italy  and  the  Ger« 
man  empire  were  exposed  to  inva^on.* 


*  Sire  vhidtDr  Hongaiia,  vivv  coacta  jmigftiir 
TnreiB,  Deqtie  itaKa  rnqoe  Oemwiia  tofa  ant, 
naane  aatia  Rhmna  OaUoa  aaearoa  raddet.— iEn. 
6jh.,  pL  678.  Thia  ia  part  of  a  diacoursa  proooun* 
cad  by  Manu  Syfvroa  bafora  tba  diet  of  Frankfort ) 
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A  general  union  of  Christian  powen 
required  to  withstand  this  common  ene- 
my. But  the  popes,  who  had  so  often 
armed  them  against  each  other,  wasted 
their  spiritual  and  political  counsels  in 
attempting  to  restore  unanimity.  War 
was  proclaimed  against  the  Turks  at  the 
diet  of  Frankfort,  in  1454 ;  but  no  efforts 
were  made  to  csurry  the  menace  into  ex- 
ecution. No  prince  could  have  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne  more  unfitted  for  the 
emergency  than  Frederick  III. ;  his  mean 
spirit  and  narrow  capacity  exposed  him 
to  the  contempt  of  mankind ;  his  avarice 
and  dupUcity  ensured  the  hatred  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  During  the  papacy  of 
Pius  II.,  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  this  legitimate  crusade,  a  more 
specious  attempt  was  made  by  convening 
a  European  congress  at  Mantua.  Almost 
all  the  sovereigns  attended  by  their  en- 
vo]rs  ;  it  was  concluded  that  60»000  men- 
at-arms  should  be  raised,  and  a  tax  levi^ 
for  three  years  of  one  tenth  from  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  one  thirtieth  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  one  twentieth  from 
the  capital  of  the  Jews.*  Pius  engaged 
to  head  this  armament  in  person;  but 
when  he  appeared  next  year  at  Ancona, 
the  appointed  place  of  embarcation,  the 
princes  had  failed  in  all  their  promises  of 
men  and  money ;  and  he  found  only  ahead- 
long  crowd  of  adventurers,  destitute  of 
every  necessary,  and  expecting  to  be  fed 
and  paid  at  the  pope^s  expense.  It  was 
not  by  such  a  body  that  Mahomet  could 
be  expelled  from  Constantinople.  If  the 
Christian  sovereigns  had  given  a  steady 
and  sincere  co-operation,  the  contest 
would  still  have  been  arduous  and  uucer- 
loMkaikm  cT  tain.  In  the  early  crusades, 
luizwiet.  the  superiority  of  arms,  of  skill, 
and  even  of  discipline,  had  been  uniform- 
ly on  the  side  of  Europe.  But  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  were  far  from  similar. 
An  institution,  begun  by  the  first  and  per- 
fected by  the  second  Amurath,  had  given 
to  the  Turkish  armies,  what  their  enemies 
still  wanted,  military  subordination  and 
veteran  experience.    Aware,  as  it  seems. 


which,  though  too  deelamatory,  like  moet  of  hia 
writings,  is  sn  interMfciog  iUustntion  of  the  state  of 
Eorope,  «id  of  the  impression  produced  bj  that 
calamity.  Spondanus.  ad  an.  1454,  has  giTen  large 
extracts  from  this  oration. 

♦  Spondanus.  Neither  Charies  VTI.,  nor  even 
PhiUp  of  Burgundy,  who  had  made  the  loudest 
professions,  and  pledged  himself  in  a  fentastic  pa^ 
geant  at  his  court,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  andeitake  this  cnisade,  was  sincere 
in  his  promises.  The.  former  pretended  appiehen- 
sioDs  of  invasion  firom  England,  as  an  excose  for 
sending  no  troops ;  which,  considering  the  situation 
of  England  in  liM,  was  a  bold  attenmi  upon  ika 
credohty  of  mankind.  •  | 


of  the  real  superioritjr  of  Earopeans  in 
war,  these  sultans  selected  the  etoutest 
youths  from  their  Bulgarian,  Serrian*  or 
Albanian  captives,  who  were  educated  in 
habits  of  martial  discipline,  and  formed 
into  a  regular  force  witn  the  name  of  Jan- 
izaries. After  conquest  had  put  an  end 
to  personal  captivity,  a  tax  of  every  fifth 
male  child  was  raised  upon  the  Chnstiaa 
population  for  the  same  purpose.  ThB 
arm  of  Europe  was  thus  turned  upon  her- 
self; and  the  western  nations  must  have 
contended  with  troops  of  hereditary  ro* 
bnstness  and  intrepidity,  whose  emulous 
enthusiasm  for  the  country  that  had  adopt- 
ed them  was  controlled  by  habitual  one* 
dience  to  their  commanders.* 
.  Yet,  forty  years  after  the  Mi  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  epoch  of  Charles 
VIII.'s  expedition  into  Italy,  the  Just  ap>- 
prehensioas  of  European  statesmen  mignt 
have  gradually  subsided.  Except  the 
Morea,  Negropont,  and  a  few  other  un* 
important  conquests,  no  real  supsMionar 
progress  had  been  made  by  cheottemaa 
the  Ottomans.  Mahomet  11.  «»*••«* 
had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  Hungarians ; 
he  had  been  repulsed  with  some  ignomi- 
ny by  the  kniffhts  of  St.  John  from  the 
Island  of  Rhodes.    A  petty  chieftain  de- 

*  In  the  longdeclamation  of  iEneas  Sybtus be- 
fore Uie  diet  of  TrsnlObrt,  in  1454,  he  has  the  follow, 
iog  contrast  between  the  European  and  Tnrkisk 
militia;  a  good  specimen  of  the  artifice  with  which 
an  ingenious  orator  can  disguise  the  truth,  while 
he  seems  to  be  stating  it  most  precisely.  Confer- 
smus  nunc  Turcos  et  vos  inricem ;  et  quid  speran- 
dum  sK.  si  cum  illis  pugnelis,  ezaminemus.  Vos 
naU  ad  arma,  illi  tracti.  Vos  annati,  ilU  inennee; 
Tos  gladios  versatis,  iUi  cultris  utuntar ;  tos  balis- 
tas  tenditis,  iUi  arcus  trehunt;  vos  loricc  thoia* 
cesque  protegunt,  illos  cuicitra  tegit :  Tosequos  re- 
ffitis,  iUi  ab  eqnis  reguntur;  vos  nobiles  m  bellum 
ducitis,  illi  servos  ant  artifices  cogont,  dtc.  dec,  p. 
6S$.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
bearers,  who  were  better  judges  of  miliUry  afbirs 
than  the  secretary  of  Frederick  HI.  Pius  If.,  or 
JBneas  Sylvius,  was  a  lively  writer  and  a  skilful  in- 
tnguer.  Long  experience  had  given  him  a  consid- 
erable insight  into  European  politics;  and  Ins 
views  are  usually  clear  and  sen&le.  Though  not 
so  learned  as  some  penes,  he  knew  much  better 
what  was  gomg  forward  in  his  own  time.  But  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his  eloquence  betrayed  him  into 
a  strance  fofiy,  when  he  addrcMed  a  very  long  let- 
ter  to  Mahomet  lU  eiplaining  the  Cathidic  faith, 
and  urging  him  to  be  baptised ;  in  which  case,  so 
far  from  preachinff  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  he 
would  gladly  make  use  of  their  power  to  recover 
the  nghis  of  the  church.  Some  oi  his  indocemento 
•re  curious,  and  must,  if  made  public,  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  hia  friend  Fraderick  III.  Quip* 
DO  ut  arbitramur,  si  Christianas  foisses,  mortuo 
Ladislao  Ungaria  et  Bohemts  rage,  nemo  prster 
te  sua  regna  fuisset  adeptus.  Sperassent  Ungari 
post  diutuma  beilorum  mala  sub  tuo  legimine  pa- 
ce■^et  illoe  Bohemi  eecuti  fuissent;  sed  cum 
eaess  noscm  rsUgtnnii  btetis»  elngsnint  Uogaii 
die— Epigt.  300. 
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fted  this  mighty  coAqueror  for  twenty 
yean  in  tha  niounlains  of  Epinis;  and 
the  persevering  courage  of  his  desulto* 
ry  warfare  with  such  trifling  resources, 
sad  so  little  prospect  of  ultimate  success, 
may  justify  the  exaggerated  admiration 
with  which  his  contemporaries  honoured 
the  names  of  Scanderbeg.  Once  only 
the  crescent  was  displayed  on  the  Cala- 
brian  coast  [A.  D.  1480];  but  the  city  of 
Otranto remained  but  a  year inthe pos- 


session of  Mahomet.  On  his  death  a  dis- 
puted succession  involved  his  children  in 
civil  war.  Bajazet,  the  eldest,  obtained 
the  victory;  but  his  rival  brother  Zizim 
fled  to  Rhodes,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved to  France,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 
Apprehensions  of  this  exiled  prince  seem 
to  nave  dictated  a  pacific  pohcy  to  the 
reigning  sultan,  whose  character  did  not 
possess  the  usual  energy  of  Ottoman 
sovereigns. 
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At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  inva- 

Wflsitk  or  ^®"  ^"^  ^^  Romsn  empire, 

ihsehareh  they  found  the  cler^  already 

uder  iiM    endowed  with  extensive  posses- 

Besides  the  spontaneous 
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oblations  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  had  originally  subsist- 
ed, they  had  obtained,  even  under  the 
pagan  emperors,  by  concealment  or  con- 
nivance, for  the  Roman  law  did  not  per- 
mit a  tenure  of  lands  in  OMNrtmainy  cer- 


tain  immoveable  estates,  the  revennM  of 
which  were  applicable  to  their  own  main- 
tenance and  that  of  the  poor.*  These, 
indeed,  were  precarious,  and  liable  to 
confiscation  in  times  of  persecution.  But 
it  was  among  the  first  effects  of  the  con* 
version  of  Constantino,  to  give  not  only 
a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  the  church.  The 
edict  of  Milan,  in  313,  recognises  the 
actual  estates  of  ecclesiasticid  corporsr 
tions. t  Another,  published  in  33 1 ,  grants 
to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  pow- 
er of  bequeathing  their  property  to  the 
church.^  His  own  liberality  and  that  of 
his  successors  set  an  example  which  did 
not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly 
from  a  condition  of  distress  and  i>ersecu- 
tion  to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
church  degenerated  as  rapidly  fh>m  her 
ancient  purity,  and  forfeited  the  respect 
of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion  as 
she  acquired  the  blind  veneration  of  her 
own.  Covetousness,  especially,  became 
almost  a  characteristic  vice.  Valentini- 
an  I.,  in  370,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  the  bequest  of  women ;  a  modi- 
fication more  discreditable  than  any  gen- 
eral law  could  have  been.  And  several 
of^e  fathers  severely  reprobate  the  pre- 
vailing avidity  of  their  contemporaries.^ 
The  devotion  of  the  conquering  na- 
tions, as  it  was  still  less  enlight* 
ened  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  | 
^e  empire,  so  was  it  still  more 

*  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  L  ii.,  c.  8.  Gib- 
bon, c.  15  and  o.  20.  F.  PanVs  Treatiae  on  Bene- 
fices, c.  4.  The  last  writer  does  not  wholly  con- 
firm this  position ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  three 
anoms  to  jostify  my  texL 

fGiannone.    Gibbon,  ubi  supra.    F.  Paul,c.  ^ 

t  Idem,  Ibid. 

^GiMUMnSiabieupia.    F.PNa,e.e 
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mnBifioont.  They  left,  indeed^  the  wor- 
ship of  Hesus  and  Taranis  in  their  for- 
ests; but  they  retained  the  elementary 
principles  of  that,  and  of  all  barbarous 
idolatry,  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
priesthood,  a  credulity  that  seemed  to  in- 
vite imposture,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  gifts  to  expiate  offences.  Of 
this  temper  it  is  undeniable  that  the  min- 
l8te|8  pf  religion,  influenced  probably  not 
so  much  by  personal  covetousness  as  by 
zeal  for  the  mterests  of  their  order,  took 
^vantage.  Many  of  the  peculiar  and 
prominent  characteristics  in  the  faith  and 
oiscipline  of  those  ages  appear  to  have 
been  either  introduced,  or  sedulously 
promoted,  for  the  purposes  of  sordid 
iraud.  To  those  purposes  conspired  the 
veneration  for  relics,  the  worship  of  ima- 
ges, the  idolatry  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
the  religious  inviolability  of  sanctuaries, 
the  consecration  of  cemeteries,  but,  aboye 
all,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  masses 
for  the  relief  of  the  dead.  A  creed  thus 
contrived,  operating  upon  the  minds  of 
barbarians,  lavish  though  rapacious*  and 
devout  though  dissolute,  naturally  caused 
a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the 
church.  Donations  of  land  were  contin- 
ually made  to  the  bishops,  and,  in  still 
more  ample  proportion,  to  the  monastic 
foundations.  These  had  not  been  very 
numerous  in  the  west  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  centuiy,  when  Benedict 
^st&lished  his  cele))rated  rule.*  A  more 
remarkable  snow  of  piety,  a  more  abso- 
lute seclusion  from  the  world,  forms 
more  impressive  and  edifying,  prayers 
and  masses  more  constantly  repeated, 
gave  to  the  professed  in  these  institu- 
tions a  preference  over  the  secular 
clergy, 

The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  never  re- 
ceived any  territorial  endowment  by  law, 
either  under  the  Roman  empire  or  the 
kingdoms  erected  upon  its  ruins.  But 
the  voluntary  munificence  of  princes,  as 
well  as  their  subjects,  amply  supplied  the 
place  of  a  more  universal  provision. 
Large  private  estates,  or,  as  tney  were 
termed,  patrimonies,  not  only  withm  their 
own  diopesses,  but  sometimes  in  distant 
countries,  sustained  the  dignity  of  the 

Srincipal  sees,  and  especi^y  that  of 
tome.f  The  Frenph  monarchs  of  the 
first  dynasty,  the  Carloyingian  family 
and  their  great  chief,  the  Saxon  line  of 
emperors,  the  kings  of  England  and 
Leon,  set  hardly  any  bounds  to  their  lib. 

*  Giannooe,  1.  iii.,  c.  6 ;  I.  !▼.,  c.  IS.  TnatiM 
on  Benefices,  c.  8.  Flennr,  Haiti^me  Dieooun  tur 
I'Hict  Eccl60ia8tique.    Mantori,  Disnrt.  65. 

t  St.  Mare,  t  t.,  p.  381,    Oiaanaiie,  1.  iv.,  c.  12. 


erality,  as  numerous  charters  still  extant 
in  diplomatic  collections  attest.  Many 
churches  possessed  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand mansi ;  one  with  but  two  thousand 
passed  for  only  indifferently  rich.*  But 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  many  of  these 
donations  are  of  lands  uncultivated  and 
imappropriated.t  The  monasteries  ac- 
quired legitimate  riches  by  the  culture 
of  these  deserted  tracts,  and  by  the  pru- 
dent management  of  their  revenues, 
which  were  less  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  dissipation  than  those  of  the 
laity.  Their  wealth,  continually  accumu* 
lated,  enabled  them  to  become  the  regular 
purchasers  of  landed  estates,  especially 
m  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  fieia 
of  the  nobility  were  constanUy  in  the 
market  for  sale  or  mortgage.^ 

If  the  possessions  of  ecclesfastical 
communities  had  all  been  as  flo«eUBi« 
fairly  earned,  we  could  find  no-  improperly 
thing  in  them  to  reprehend,  •^^r^- 
But  other  sources  of  wealth  were  less 
pure ;  and  they  derived  their  wealth  from 
many  sources.  Those  who  entered  into 
a  monastery  threw  frequently  their  whole 
estates  into  the  common  stock ;  and  even 
the  children  of  rich  parents  were  expect- 
ed to  make  a  donation  of  land  on  assu- 
ming the  oowU  Some  gave  their  proper- 
ty to  the  church  before  entering  on  milita- 
ly  expeditions ;  gifts  were  made  by  some 
to  taxe  effect  alter  their  Hves,  and  be- 
(j^uests  by  many  in  the  terrors  of  dissolu- 
tion. Even  those  legacies  to  charitable 
purposes,  which  the  clergy  could  with 
more  decency  and  speciousness  recom- 
mend, and  of  which  the  administration 
was  generally  confined  to  them,  were  fre- 
quenUy  applied  to  their  own  benefit.^ 
They  failed  not,  above  all,  to  inculcate 
upon  the  wealthy  sinner,  that  ne  atone- 
ment could  be  so  acceptable  to  Heaven 
as  liberal  presents  to  its  earthly  dele- 
gates.)   To  die  without  aliening  a  per- 


«  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  205. 

t  MQiBtori,  Dineit.  85.    Da  Cuige,  ▼.  Eremus. 

i  Heeren,  fieeai  sot  lea  Croisadea,  p.  168. 
Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p-  293. 

^  Primo  sacris  pastoribiia  data  eat  facaltaa,  ut 
hareditatis  poitio  m  pauperea  et  egenoa  diaperge- 
retur ;  aed  aenatm  eccleaia  quoque  in  paoperum 
cenaam  venenint,  atqne  Inteatate  geotia  mena  era- 
dita  eat  procUvior  in  eaa  futura  fmaae :  quA  ex  re 
pingniua  illarum  patrimonium  evaait.  laimo  epia^ 
copi  ipai  in  rem  auam  eiuamodi  conauetudinem 
interdum  con^ertebant :  ac  thbutum  evaait,  quod 
antea  pii  moria  foit— Mumlori,  Antiquitatea  Ite- 
lis,  t.  v.,  Diasert  87. 

II  Muratoii,  Diaaert.  67  (Antiqui^  Italis,  t.  r., 
p.  1055),  haa  preaerred  a  curious  charter  of  an  Ital- 
ian count,  who  declarea,  that,  atrack  with  refiec- 
tiona  upon  hia  ainful  aUte,  he  had  Uken  Qounael 
with  certain  religioua  how  he  should  atone  for  his 
<0mc9^    AccepU}  conailio  ab  iis  ezcepto  ai  ro« 
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tion  of  woildly  wealth  to  pious  uses, 
was  accounted  almost  like  suicide,  or  a 
refusal  of  the  last  sacrainents ;  and  hence 
intestacy  passed  (or  a  sort  of  fraud  upon 
the  church,  which  she  punished  by  taking 
the  administration  of  the  deceased's  ef- 
fects into  her  own  hands.  This,  howev- 
er, was  peculiar  to  England,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  there  only  between 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  III., 
when  the  bishop  took  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testate's personal  estate,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  church  and  poor,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  his  next  of  kin.*  The 
canonical  penances  imposed  upon  repent^ 
ant  offenders,  extravagantly  severe  in 
themselves,  were  commuted  for  money 
or  for  immoveable  possessions ;  a  fertile, 
though  scandalous  source  of  monastic 
wealth,  which  the  popes  afterward  di- 
verted into  their  own  coffers  by  the 
usage  of  dispensations  and  indulgences.! 
Tiie  church  lands  enjoyed  an  immunity 
from  taxes,  though  not  in  general  from 
military  service,  when  of  a  feudal  tenure. 
But  their  tenure  was  frequently  in  what 
was  called  frankalmoign,  without  any 
obligation  of  service.  Hence  it  became 
a  customary  fraud  of  lay  proprietors  to 
grant  estates  to  the  church,  which  they 
received  again  by  way  of  fief  or  lease, 
exempted  from  public  burdens.  And  as 
if  all  these  means  of  accumulating  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  enjoy  were 
insttfiicient,  the  monks  prostituted  their 
knowledge  of  writing  to  the  purpose  of 
forf^ng  charters  in  their  own  favour, 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  an  igno- 
rant age,  since  it  has  re«quired  a  peculiar 
science  to  detect  them  in  modem  times. 
Such  rapacity  might  seem  incredible  in 
men  cut  off  from  the  pursuits  of  life  and 
the  hope  of  posterity,  if  we  did  not  be- 
hold every  day  the  unreasonableness  of 
avarice,  and  the  fervour  of  professional 
attachment.! 

Dnnciare  mcido  possem,  nuUam  esse  melius  inter 
eleemosinanun  Tirtutes,  qa4m  ai  de  propriie  meis 
sabstantiifl  in  monastenum  coDceoerem.  Hoc 
coDsiliiun  ab  iia  libenter,  et  ardentisiimo  animo  ego 
accepi. 

*  Selden,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1676.  Piynne't  Conatitu* 
tions,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  18.  Blackatooe,  toL  il,  chap.  33. 
In  France,  the  lord  of  the  fief  aeema  to  ha^e  taken 
the  whole  spoil. — Da  Cange,  ▼.  Intestatna. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert  68. 

i  Muratori's  65th,  67th,  and  68th  Diasertatioua 
on  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  have  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal matenals  of  my  text,  with  Father  Paul's  trea- 
tise on  Benefices,  especially  chape.  19  and  29; 
Giannone,  toe.  cit.  ana  1.  i^.,  c.  12 ;  1.  ▼.,  c.  6 ;  1.  x., 
c  1%  Schmidt,  Hist,  dea  Allemands,  t.  i.,  p.  370 ; 
t  ii.,  p.  203.  462;  t.  iv.,  p.  202.  Fleury,  III.,  Dis- 
coun  ear  rHiat.  Eccl^s.  Du  Cange,  yoc,  Pre- 
caria. 


As  an  additional  source  of  revenue, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  recommended  or 
enjoined.  These,  however,  were  not  ap- 
pUeable  at  first  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
resident  cleigy.  Parochial  divis-  .j.jjj^ 
ions,  as  they  now  exist,  did  not 
take  place,  at  least  in  some  countries,  till 
several  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.*  The  rural  churches, 
erected  successively  as  the  necessities 
of  a  congregation  required,  or  the  piety 
of  a  landlord  suggested,  were  in  fact  a 
sort  of  chapels  dependant  on  the  cathe- 
dral, and  served  by  itinerant  ministers  at 
the  bishop's  discretion.  The  bishop  him- 
self received  the  tithes,  and  a{^rtioned 
them  as  he  thought  fit.  A  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  however,  regulates  their  di- 
vision into  three  parts ;  one  for  the  bishr 
op  and  his  clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor, 
and  a  third  for  the  support  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  t  Some  of  the  rural  church- 
es obtained  by  episcopal  concessions  the 
privileges  of-  baptism  and  burial,  which 
were  accompanied  with  a  fixed  share  of 
tithes,  and  seem  to  imply  the  residence 
of  a  minister.  The  same  privileges  were 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest ;  and  thus 
a  complete  parochial  division  was  finally 
established.  But  this  was  hardly  the 
case  in  England  till  near  the  time  of  the 
conquest. :( 

The  slow  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
parochial  churches  became  independent, 
appears  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer 
-to  those  who  ascribe  a  great  antiquity  to 
the  universal  payment  of  tithes.  There 
are,  however,  more  direct  proofs  that  this 
species  of  ecclesiastical  property  was 
acquired  not  only  by  degrees,  but  with 
considerable  opposition.  We  find  the 
payment  of  tithes  first  enjoined  by  the 
^canons  of  a  provincial  council  in  France 
^near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  or 
even  later,  it  is  continually  enforced  by 
similar  authority.^  Father  Paul  remarks, 
that  most  of  the  sermons  preached  about 
the  eighth  century  inculcate  this  as  a 
duty,  and  even  seem  to  place  the  summit 
of  Christian  perfection  in  its  perform- 

*  Muratori,  Dissert  74,  and  Fienry,  Institutiona 
au  Droit  Eccl^siaatioue,  t.  i.,  p.  162,  refer  the  ori- 
gin of  parishes  to  tne  fourth  century;  but  thia 
must  be  limited  to  the  most  populous  parte  of  the 
empire. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  206.  Thia  seems  to  have 
been  founded  on  an  ancient  canon. — F.  Paul,  c.  7. 

X  Collier'a  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  229. 

^  Selden*s  History  of  Tithes,  toI.  iiL,  p.  1106» 
edit  Wilkhis.  Tithes  are  said  by  Giannone  to 
ha^e  been  enforced  by  some  papal  decrsea  in  tht 
sixth  century,  1.  iii.,  c.  6^ 
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ance.*  This  relnct&nt  submittion  of  the 
people  to  a  general  and  permanent  tribute 
»  perfectly  consistent  with  the  eagerness 
displayed  by  them  in  accumulating  vol- 
untary donations  upon  the  church.  Char- 
lemagne was  the  nrst  who  gave  the  con- 
firmation of  a  civil  statute  to  these  ec- 
clesiastical injunctions;  no  one  at  least 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  adduced  any  ear- 
lier law  for  the  payment  of  tithes  than 
one  of  his  capitularies.f  But  it  would  be 
precipitate  to  infer,  either  that  the  prac- 
tice had  not  already  gained  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  became  univeisal 
in  consequence  of  the  commands  of  Char- 
lemagne4  In  the  subsequent  ages,  it 
was  very  common  to  appropriate  tithes, 
which  had  originally  been  payable  to  the 
bishop,  either  towards  the  support  of  par- 
ticular churches,  or,  according  to  the  prev- 
alent superstition,  to  monastic  founda- 
tions.^ These  arbitrary  consecrations, 
though  the  subject  of  complaint,  lasted, 
by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  of  the  land- 
holder, till  about  the  year  ISOO.  It  was 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  payitig  tithes,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally confined  to  those  called  predial, 
or  the  fruits  of  the  eaith,  was  extended^ 
at  least  in  theory,  to  eveiy  species  of 
profit,  and  to  the  wages  of  eveiy  kind  of 
laboar.l 

Yet  tnere  were  many  hinderances  that 
spoiiadoa  thwarted  the  clergy  in  their  ac- 
M^jnmb  quieition  of  opulence,  and  a  sort* 
*'**"*^*  of  reflux*,  that  set  sometimes  very 
strongly  against  them.  In  times  of  bar- 
barous violence,  nothing  can  thoroughly 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  physi- 
cal strength  and  prowess.  The  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  the  middle  ages  presents 
one  long  contention  of  fraud  agamst  rob- 
bery ;  of  acquisitions  made  by  the  church 


*  Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  11. 

t  Mably  (Obeerrations  sur  THist.  de  France,  t 
L,  p.  238  et  438)  baa,  wiih  remarkable  rashness, 
attacked  the  current  opinion,  that  Charlemagne 
estabiidied  the  legal  obligation  of  tithes,  and  de- 
nied that  aayof  his  capitularies  bear  such  an  inter- 
pretation.  Those  which  he  quotes  have  indeed  a 
oiffereQt  meaning ;  but  he  has  OTorlooked  an  ex- 
press enactment  m  789  (Baluaii  Capitularia,  t  i.,  p. 
053),  which  sdmits  of  no  question ;  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  others  in  confirmation.  ^ 

i  The  grant  of  Ethelwolf  in  855  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  right  to  tithes  in 
England.  Whether  this  law,  for  such  it  was,  met 
with  constant  renrd,  is  another  question.  It  is 
said  by  Marina,  that  tithes  were  not  legally  estab- 
lished in  Castile  till  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.— £n- 
eayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  c.  359. 

6  Selden,  p.  1114,  et  seq.    Code,  2  Inst.,  p.  641. 

11  Sekten**  Hiirtory  of  Tithes.  Treatise  ou  Ben- 
afieesk  c.  88l    Oiannane,  I  x.,  e.  12. 


thKHigh  such  means  as  I  have  described, 
and  torn  from  her  by  lawless  power. 
Those  Tory  men  who,  in  the  hour  of 
sickneas  and  impending  death,  showered 
the  gifts  of  expiatory  devotion  upon  her 
altaiB,  had  passed  the  sunshine  of  their 
tives  in  sacrilegious  plunder.  Notwith- 
standing the  frequent  instances  of  ex- 
treme reverence  for  religious  institutions 
among  the  nobiUty,  we  should  be  deceiv- 
ed in  supposing  this  to  be  their  general 
character.  Rapacin^,  not  less  insatiable 
than  that  of  the  abbots,  was  commonly 
united  with  a  daring  ^rceness  that  the 
abbots  could  not  resist.  In  every  coun- 
try, we  find  continual  lamentation  over 
the  plunder  of  ecclesiastical  possessions. 
Charles  Mart^  is  reproached  with  having 
giv^i  the  first  nolohous  example  of  sucm 
spoliation.  It  was  not,  however,  com* 
monly  practised  by  sovereigns.  But  the 
evil  was  not  the  less  universally  feh. 
The  parochial  tithes,  especially,  as  the 
hand  of  robbery  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
weak,  were  exposed  to  unlavirful  seizure. 
In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  noih* 
ing  was  more  common  than  to  see  the 
revenues  of  benefices  in  the  hands  of  lay 
impropriatois,  who  employed  curates  at 
the  cheapest  rate ;  an  abase  that  has  nev- 
er ceased  in  the  church.*  Several  at* 
tempts  were  made  to  restore  these  tithes ; 
but  even  Gregory  VII.  did  not  venture  to 
proceed  in  it;t  and  indeed  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  might  be  held  in  some 
mstances  by  a  lawful  tltle.|  Sometimes 
the  property  of  monasteries  was  dilapida^ 
ted  by  corrupt  abbots,  whose  acts,  how* 
ever  clandestine  and  unlawful,  it  was  not 
easy  to  revoke.  And  both  the  bishops 
and  convents  were  obliged  to  invest  pow- 
erful lay  protectors,  under  the  name  of 
advocates,  with  considerable  fiefs,  as  the 
price  of  their  assistance  against  depreda* 
tors.  But  these  advocates  became  too 
often  themselves  the  spoilers,  and  oppres- 
sed the  helpless  ecclesiastics  for  whose 
defence  they  had  been  engaged.^ 

*  Da  Cange,  roe.  Abbaa. 

t  Schmidt,  t  i^.,  P.  204.  At  an  assembly  held  at 
St.  Denis  in  997,  tne  bishops  proposed  to  restor* 
the  tithes  to  the  secular  clei^y :  but  such  a  tnnnilt 
was  excited  by  this  attempt;  that  the  meeting  waa 
broken  up.— Recneil  des  Uistoriens,  t.  zi.;  prafat, 
p.  212.' 

t  Selden*s  Hist,  of  Tithes,  p.  1136.  The  third 
conncil  of  Lateran  restrains  Isymen  from  transfer- 
ring their  impropriated  tithes  to  other  Isvmen.-* 
Vellv,  Hist,  de  Fjanee,  t.  iii.,  p.  j235.  This  seems 
tacitlvto  admit  that  their  possession  was  lawfbl,  at 
least  by  prescription. 

^  For  the  mjaries  sustained  by  eeclesiastical  pro>> 
prietors,  see  Muratori,  Dissert.  72.  Du  Cange,  ▼. 
Advocatua.  Schmidt,  t,  ii.,  p.  220,  470;  t.  ui.,  p. 
290;  tiv.,  p.  168, 909*    RecueU  des  HistoiieM,  t. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  thMe  drawbacks^ 
thecieigy  must,  one  would  imagine,  have 
almost  acquired  the  exclusive  proper^  of 
the  soil.  They  did  enjoy  nearly  one  half 
of  England,  and,  1  believe,  a  greater  pro- 
portion in  Bome  countries  of  Europe.* 
They  had  reached,  perhaps,  their  ze- 
nith in  respect  of  territorial  property 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  tweiilh  cen- 
tury .f  After  that  time,  the  disposition 
to  enrich  the  clergy  by  pious  donations 
grew  more  languid,  and  was  put  under 
certain  legal  restraints,  to  which  I  shall 
hereafter  adveit ;  but  they  became  rather 
more  secure  from  forcible  usurpations. 

The  acquisitions  of  wealth  by  the 
s^e^ind-  church  were  hardly  so  remarks^ 
cai  jwMiel  ble,  and  scarcely  contributed  so 
i^^-  much  to  her  greatness,  as  those 

innovations  upon  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  which  fall  under  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  immunity. 
It  is  haidly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  cau- 
tion the  reader,  that  rights  of  tenritoriai 
justice,  possessed  by  ecdesiasticB  in  vir- 
tue of  their  fiefs,  are  by  no  means  iih 
eluded  in  this  description.  Episcopal  ju- 
risdiction, prooeriy  so  called,  may  be 
considered  as  depending  upon  the  choice 
of  litigant  parties,  upon  their  condition, 
and  upon  tne  subject  matter  of  Uieir  dif- 
ferences. 

I.  The  aibitrative  authority  of  ecclesi- 
AfWtn-  astical  pastors,  if  not  coeval  with 
«**«•  Christianity,  grew  up  very  early  in 
the  church,  and  was  natural,  or  even  ne- 
cessary, to  an  insulated  and  persecuted 
society.^  Accustomed  to  feel  a  stronff 
aversion  to  the  imperial  tribunals,  and 
even  to  consider  a  recurrence  to  them  as 
hardly  consistent  with  their  profession, 
the  eariy  Christians  retained  somewhat 
of  a  simiUir  preiudice  even  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  reli^on.  The  arbi- 
tration of  their  bishops  still  seemed  a  less 
objectionable  mode  of  settling  diiferen- 


zin  pnefia.,  p.  184.  M artenne,  Thanurus  Anec- 
dotoram,  t.  i.,  p.  595.  Vaisaette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  109,  and  appendix,  passim. 

*-  Tamer's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.',  p.  413.  fvom 
AvesbaiT.  According  to  a  calealatioD  founded  on 
a  passage  in  Knygbton,  the  revenne  of  the  Eng- 
lish charch  in  1337  amounted  to  730,000  marks  per 
annum. — Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol. 
i.,  p.  519.  Histoire  du  Droit  public  Eccl6s.  FVan- 
cots,  t.  i.,  p.  214. 

t  The  great  ase  of  monasteries  in  Envland  was 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 
— Lyitleton*s  Henry  II.,  vol.  ft.,  p.  329.  DsTid  I.  of 
Scotland,  contemporary  with  Henry  II.,  was  also  a 
noted  founder  of  monasteries.— Dalrymple's  Annals. 

X  >  Corinth.,  c.  iy«  The  word  k^w^tyn^hovu  ren- 
dered in  our  version  "  of  no  reputation,"  has  heen 
interpreted  by  some  to  mean, jbersons  destitute  of 
eoereive  authority,  referees.  The  passage  at  leaM 
•soda  to  dtscooxage  suits  befon  a«sailarjndg«L 


ces.  And  this  aibitratiTe  jurisdiction  was 
powerfully  sapported  bv  a  Inw  of  Con- 
stantine,  which  directed  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  enforce  the  execution  of  episco- 
pal awards.  Another  edict,  ascribed  to 
the  same  emperor,  and  annexed  to  the 
Theodosian  code,  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  to  all  causes  which 
either  party  chose  to  refer  to  it,  eren 
where  they  had  already  commenced  in  a 
secular  comrt,  uid  declared  the  bishop's 
sentence  not  subject  to  appeal.  This 
edict  has  clearly  been  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  It  is  evident,  by  a  novel  of  Ya- 
lentinian  III.,  about  450,  that  the  church 
had  still  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of 
a  temporal  nature,  except  lAr  means  of 
the  joint  reference  of  contending  parties. 
Some  expressions,  indeed,  used  by  the 
emperor,  seem  intended  to  repress  the 
spirit  oi  encroachment  upon  the  civil 
magistrates,  which  had  probably  begun 
to  manifest  itself.  Chariemagne,  l|ow« 
ever,  deceived  by  the  spurious  constitoi 
tion  in  the  Theodosian  code,  repeats  al) 
its  absmd  and  enormous  provisions  in  one 
of  his  capitulanes.*  But  it  appean  sq 
inoonceivable,  that  an  enlightened  sovt 
ereign  sliould  deliberately  place  in  the 
hieiftrdiy  this  absolute  control  over  his 
own  magistrates,  that  one  might  be  justi- 
fied in  suspecting  some  kind  of  fraud  to 
have  been  practised  upon  him,  or,  at 
least,  that  he  was  not  diorongfaly  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  concession.  Certain  it 
is,  that  we  do  not  find  the  church,  in  her 
most  arrogant  temper,  asserting  the  full 
privileges  contained  in  dits  capitulary.f 

9.  If  it  was  considered  almost  as  a 
general  obli|Fation  upon  the  prim-  c3oer«ivs 
itive  Christians  to  decide  their  onr  iht 
civil  disputes  by  internal  artntra-  gjjp*" 
tion,  muoH  more  would  this  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  cleivy.  The  canons 
of  several  councils,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  sentence  a  bidiop  or  priest  to 
deposition  who  should  bring  any  suit, 
civil  or  even  criminal,  before  a  secular 
magistrate.  This  must,  it  should  appear, 
be  confined  to  causes  where  the  defend- 
ant was  a  cleri:,  since  the  ecclesiastical 
court  had  hi^rto  no  coerdve  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  laity.  It  was  not  so  easy 
to  induce,  laymen,  in  their  suits  against 
clerks,  to  prefer  the  episcopal  tribunal. 
The  emperors  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
favour  tnis  species  of  encroachment  till 

*  BahizitCapitularia,  t.  i.«  p.  965. 

t  Gibbon,  c.  zz.  Oiannone,  L  ii..  c.  8 ;  1.  iii.,  e,  6, 
1.  ri..  c.  7.  Schmidt,  t  li.,  p.  20a  Fleury.  7^ 
Discoors,  and  Inatitationsan  Droit  Eodisiastiqn% 
t  ii.,  p.  1.  Mtoioires  de  VkcaAUB^  das  loicnp- 
tioafc  %.  sssviU  p.  566. 
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the  reign  of  Jiutinian,  who  ordered  civil 
saits  against  ecclesiastics  to  be  carried 
only  before  the  bishops.  Yet  this  was 
accompanied  bv  a  provision,  that  a  party 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  might  ap- 
ply to  the  secular  magistrate,  not  as  an 
appellant,  but  a  co-ormnate  jurisdiction ; 
for,  if  different  judgments  were  given  in 
the  two  courts,  the  process  was  ultimate- 
ly referred  to  the  emperor.*  But  the 
early  Merovingian  kings  adopted  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  over 
causes  wherein  clerks  were  interested, 
without  any  of  the  checks  which  Justin- 
ian had  provided.  Many  laws  enacted 
during  their  reigns,  and  under  Charle- 
magne, strictly  prohibit  the  temporal 
magistrates  from  entertaining  compUints 
against  the  children  of  the  church. 

This  jurisdiction  over  the  civil  causes 
Anderim-  of  clerks  was  not  immediately 
loai  Miitt.  attended  with  an  equally  exclu- 
sive cognizance  of  criminal  offences  im- 
puted to  them,  wherein  the  state  is  so 
deeply  interested,  and  the  church  could 
inflict  so  inadequate  a  punishment.  Jus- 
tinian appears  to  have  reserved  such  of- 
fences for  trial  before  the  imperial  ma- 
gistrate, though  with  a  material  provision 
that  the  sentence  against  a  clerx  should 
not  be  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  or  the  final  decision  of  the 
emperor.  The  bishop  is  not  expressly 
invested  with  this  controlling  power  by 
the  laws  of  the  Merovingians ;  but  they 
enact  that  he  must  be  present  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  his  clerks ;  which  probably  was 
intended  to  declare  the  necessity  of  his 
concurrence  in  the  judgment.  The  epis- 
copal order  was  indeed  absolutely  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction  by  Jus- 
tinian; a  privilege  which  it  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  establish  under  the  ear- 
lier emperors.  France  permitted  the 
same  immunity;  Chilpenc,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  of  her  kings,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  charge  some  of  his  bishops  with , 
treason,  except  before  a  council  of  their 
brethren.  Finally,  Charlemagne  seems 
to  have  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  an  absolute  exemption  from 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  magistrate.! 

*  This  wat  also  established  about  the  same  time 
by  Athalaric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  of 
ecnrte  afiectad  the  popes,  who  were  his  subjects. 
— SL  Marc,  t  i.,  p.  60.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.,  t. 
Tii.,  p.  2d2. 

t  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie,  ubi  supra.  Oian- 
none,  1.  iii.,  c.  6.  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  236.  Fleury, 
nfoi  supra. 

'  Some  of  these  writers  do  not  state  the  law  of 
Charlemagne  so  strongly.  Nevertheless  the  words 
ef  a  capitulary  in  7S9,  Ut  clerici  ecctesiastici  ordi- 
nis  si  cnlpam  tncurrerint,  apod  ecclssiasticos  indi- 


3.  The  character  of  a  cause,  as  well 
as  of  the  parties  engaged,  might  over  panie 
bring  it  within  the  limits  of  ec-  "'•'  «»"«* 
clesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  all  questions 
simply  religious,  the  church  had  an  ori- 
ginal right  of  decision ;  in  those  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  the  civil  magistrate  had,  by 
the  imperial  constitutions,  as  exclusive 
an  authority.*  Later  ages  witnessed 
strange  innovations  in  this  respect,  when 
the  spiritual  courts  usurped,  under  so- 
phistical pretences,  almost  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  But  these  en- 
croachments were  not,  I  apprehend,  very 
striking  till  the  twelfth  century ;  and  as 
about  the  same  time  measures,  more  or 
less  vigorous  and  successful,  began  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  restrain  them,  I  shall 
defer  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
present. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  riches  and  juris- 
diction of  the  hierarchy,  I  may  poiiueai 
seem  to  have  implied  their  politi-  powerof 
cal  influence,  which  is  naturally  '^*'^' 
connected  with  the  two  former.  They 
possessed,  however,  more  direct  means 
of  acquiring  temporal  power.  Even  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors  they  had  found 
their  road  into  palaces ;  they  were  some- 
times ministers,  more  often  secret  coun- 
sellors, always  necessary,  but  formida- 
ble allies,  whose  support  was  to  be  con- 
citiated,  and  interference  to  be  respected. 
But  they  assumed  a  far  more  oecided 
influence  over  the  new  kingdoms  of  the 
west.  They  were  entitled,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  nature  of  those  free  gov- 
ernments, to  a  privilege  unknown  under 
the  imperial  despotism,  that  of  assisting 
in  the  deUberative  assemblies  of  the  na- 
tion. Councils  of  bishops,  such  as  had 
been  convoked  by  Gonstantine  and  his 
successors,  were  limited  in  their  func- 
tions to  decisions  of  faith,  or  canons  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  the  nor- 
thern, nations  did  not  so  well  preserve 
the  distinction  between  secular  and  spir- 
itual legislation.  The  laity  seldom,  per- 
haps, gave  their  suflrage  to  the  canons 
of  the  church ;  but  the  church  was  not 
so  scrupulous  as  to  trespassing  upon  the 
province  of  the  laity.  Many  provisions 
are  found  in  the  canons  of  national  and 


centur«  non  apod  saeculares,  are  sufficiently  gen« 
enl  (Baluz.  Capitul.,  t  i.,  p.  227):  and  the  same 
is  expressed  still  more  forcibly  in  the  collection 
published  by  Ansegisus  under  Louis  the  Debonair. 
—{Idem,  pp.  904  and  1U5.)  See  other  proofs  in 
Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl6s.,  t.  ix.,  p.  607. 

•  Quoties  de  religione  agitur,  episcopos  oportet 

judicare;  alteras  vero  causes  quB  ad  ordinarioe 

cognitores  vel  ad  usum  publici  luris  pertinent,  le- 

ibus  oportet  audiri.    Lex  Arcaifii  eC  Honohi,  apud 

r6m.  de  TAcadimie,  t  uxix.,  p.  571. 
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even  provincial  councils,  which  relate  to 
the  temporal  constitation  of  the  state. 
Thus  one  held  at  Calcluith  (an  unknown 
place  in  England),  in  787,  enacted  that 
none  bat  legitimate  princes  shonld  be 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  not  snch  as 
were  engendered  in  adultery  or  incest. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  although 
this  synod  was  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
being  summoned  by  the  pope's  legate. 

Set  the  kinffs  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
Biland,  with  many  of  their  nobles,  con- 
firmed the  canons  by  their  signature. 
As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visi- 
goth kings  of  Spain  du|ing  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ec- 
clesiastical or  temporal  assemblies  *  No 
kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the 
bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain,  f  The 
first  (fynasty  of  France  seem  to  have 
kept  their  national  convention,  called 
the  Field  of  March,  more  distinct  from 
merely  ecclesiastical  councils. 

The  bishops  acquired  and  retained  a 
great  part  of  their  ascendency  by  a  very 
respectable  instrument  of  power,  intel- 
lectual superiority.  As  they  alone  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  they 
were  naturally  intrusted  with  political 
correspondence,  and  with  the  framing 
of  the  Jaws.  As  they  alone  knew  the 
elements  of  a  few  sciences,  the  educa- 
tion of  royal  families  devolved  upon  them 
as  a  necessary  duty.  In  the  fall  of  Rome, 
their  influence  upon  the  baifoarians  wore 
down  the  asperities  of  conquest,  and 
saved  the  provincials  half  the  shook  of 
that  tremendous  revolution.  As  captive 
Greece  is  said  to  have  subdued  her  Ro- 
man conquerors,  so  Rome,  in  her  own 
turn  of  servitude,  cast  tl^e  fetters  of  a 
moral  captivity  upon  the  fierce  invaders 
of  the  north.  Chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  bishops,  whose  ambition  may 
he  forgiven  for  its  eff'eots,  her  religion, 
her  language,  in  part  even  her  laws,  were 
transplant^  into  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Toledo,  which  became  a  degree  less  bar- 
harous  by  imitation.! 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great 
Suprenarj  authority  and  privileges  of  the 
oTUieiute,  church,  it  was  decidedly  subject 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  both 
during  the  continuance  of  the  western 
empire,  and  after  its  subversion.  The 
emperors  convoked,  regulated,  and  dis- 
solved universal  councils ;  the  kings  of 

*  Marina,  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  i,  p.  9. 

t  See  instances  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  in  Flenry,  Hist  Eccf^s.,  t.  viii.,  p. 
966,  307 ;  t  iK.,  p.  6S»  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  Up.  3(15. 


Frano0  and  Spain  exercised  the  same 
right  over  the  synods  of  their  national 
churches.*  The  Ostrogoth  kinf[s  of  Italy 
fixed  by  their  edicts  the  limits  within 
which  matrimony  was  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  consanguinity,  and  granted  dis- 
pensations from  them.f  Though  the 
Roman  emperors  left  episcopal  elections 
to  the  clergv  and  people  of  the  diocess, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  yet  they  often 
interfered  sO  far  as  to  confirm  a  decision, 
or  to  determine  a  contest.  The  kines  of 
France  went  farther,  and  seem  to  nave 
invariably  either  nominate  the  bishops^ 
or,  what  was  nearly  tantamount,  recom- 
mended their  own  candidate  ta  the  elec- 
tors. 

But  the  sovereign  who  maintained  with 
the  greatest  vigour  his  ecclesi-  etpedauy 
astical  supremacy  was  Charle-  orcharir- 
magne.  Most  of  the  capitularies  n><Be- 
of  his  reign  relate  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church;  principally,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  ancient  canons,  but  not  the  less  re- 
ceiving an  additional  sanction  from  his 
authority.^  Some  of  t^B  regulations, 
which  appear  to  have  been  original,  aro 
such  as  men  of  high-church  principles 
would,  even  in  modern  times,  deem  in- 
fringements of  quritual  independence; 
that  no  legend  of  doubtful  authority 
should  be  road  in  the  churches,  but  only 
the  canonical  books,  and  that  no  saint 
should  be  honoured  whom  the  whole 
churoh  did  not  acknowledge.  These 
were  not  passed  in  a  s3mod  of  bishops, 
but  enjoined  by  the  sole  authority  of  tne 
emperor,  who-seems  to  have  arrogated  a 
legislative  power  over  the  church,  which 
he  did  not  possess  in  temporal  affairs. 
Many  of  his  other  laws  rolating  to  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  are  enacted  in 
a  general  council  of  the  lay  nobility  as 
well  as  of  prelates,  and  are  so  blended 
with  those  of  a  secular  nature,  that  the 
two  orders  may  appear  to  have  equally 
consented  to  the  whole.  His  father 
Pepin,  indeed,  left  a  remarkable  proce- 
dent  in  a  council  held  in  744,  where  the 
Nicene  faith  is  declared  to  be  established, 


•  EncyclopMie,  art.  Concile.  Sohmidt,  t.  i, 
p.  3Si.  ue  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA  Sacerdotii  et 
Ixnperii.  1.  ii.,  c.  9,  ii^  et  L  iv.,  passim. 

The  last  of  these  sometimes  endeaToara  to  ex- 
tenuate the  roral  si]|>remacy,  but  his  own  work 
furnishes  abunoant  eridence  of  it ;  espeeiaUy  1.  vi.. 
c.  19,  6k,  For  the  eccleciastiea)  independence  dr 
Spain,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  see  Marina^ 
Ensaro  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  e.  322,  ^c. ;  and 
De  Marca,  1.  vL,  c.  23. 

t  Giannone,  1.  iii.,  c.  6. 

t  Baluzii  Capitularia,  passim.  Schmidt,  t.  ii., 
D.  S30-    Qaillara,  Vie  de  ChariMSSSM*  t.  iii. 
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and  ev^n  a  particular  heresy  condemned, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops  and  no- 
bles. But  whatever  share  we  may  ima^ 
gine  the  laity  in  general  to  have  had  in 
such  matters,  Charlemagne  himself  did 
not  consider  even  theological  decisions 
as  beyond  his  province;  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  manifested  a  deter- 
mination not  to  surrender  his  own  judg- 
ment, even  in  questions  of  that  nature,  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

This  part  of  Chaiiemagne^s  conduct  is 
duly  to  DO  taken  into  the  account,  before 
we  censure  his  Tast  extension  of  ecclesi- 
astical privileges.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
mote from  his  character  than  the  bigotry 
of  those  weak  princes  who  have  suffered 
the  clerey  to  reign  under  their  names. 
He  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan  of  gov- 
eniment,  conceived  by  his  own  compre- 
Jiensive  genius,  but  requiring  too  continual 
an  application  of  similar  talents  for  dura- 
ble execution.  It  was  the  error  of  a 
superior  mind,  zealous  for  religion  and 
leaminff,  to  believe  ihat  men,  dedicated 
to  the  functions  of  the  one,  tuid  posses- 
sing what  remained  of  the  other,  might, 
through  strict  rules  of  discipline,  enforced 
tr)r  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  sovereign, 
become  fit  instruments  to  reform  and 
civilize  a  barbarous  empire.  It  was  the 
error  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  to  Judge  too 
favourably  of  human  nature,  and  to  pre- 
sume that  great  trusts  would  be  fulfilled, 
and  great  benefits  remembered. 

It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  an 
ambitious  hierarchy  did  not  endure  with- 
out reluctance  this  imperial  supremacy 
of  Charlemagne,  thou|fh  it  was  not  expe- 
dient for  them  to  resist  a  prince  so  for- 
midable, and  from  whom  they  had  so 
^^^^  much  to  expect.  But  their  dis- 
oTSnS^  satisfaction  at  a  scheme  of 
rwciiyiii  government  incompatible  with 
^onr^  their  own  objects  of  perfect  in- 
dependence,  produoea  a  violent 
recoil  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  who  at- 
tempted to  act  the  censor  of  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  his  father,  though  with  very  inferior 
qualifications  for  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking. The  bishops,  accordingly,  were 
among  the  chief  instigators  of  those  nu- 
merous revolts  of  his  children  which 
harassed  this  emperor.  They  set,  upon 
one  occasion,  the  first  example  of  a 
usurpation  which  was  to  become  very 
dangerous  to  society,  the  deposition  of 
sovereigns  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Louis,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies, had  been  intimidated  enough  to 
undergo  a  public  penance ;  and  the  bish- 
ops preiaiMd  that,  aooording  to  a  can* 


on  of  the  church,  he  was  incapable  of 
returning  afterward  to  a  secular  life,  or 
preserving  the  character  of  sovereignty.* 
Circumstances  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
empire,  in  defiance  of  this  sentence ;  but 
the  church  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
trampUng  upon  crowned  heads,  and  was 
eager  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Under 
the  disjointed  and  feeble  admioistratioia 
of  his  posterity  in  their  several  kingdoms, 
the  bishops  availed  themselves  of  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  exalt  their  tern* 
pond  power.  Those  weak  Carlovingiaa 
princes,  in  their  mutual  animosities,  en- 
couraged the  pretensions  of  a  common 
enemy.  Thus,  Charles  the  BaM,  and 
Louts  of  Bavaria,  having  driven  their 
brother  Lothaire  from  his  dominionSi 
held  an  assembly  of  some  bishops,  who 
adjudged  him  unworthy  to  reign,  and 
after  exacting  a  promise  from  the  two 
allied  brothers  to  govern  better  than  ha 
had  done,  permitted  and  .commanded 
them  to  divide  his  territories.!  Alter 
concurring  in  this  unprecedented  en- 
croachment, Charles  the  Bald  had  little 
right  to  complain  when«  some  years  af» 
terward,  an  assembly  of  bishops  declared 
himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  r^ 
leased  his  Bubjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  transferred  his  kingdom  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  pre> 
tend  to  deny  the  principle  which  he  had 
contributed  to  maintain.  Even  in  his  own 
behalf,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns,  and  of  the  nation  whom  they 
represent.  *'  No  one,"  says  this  degener* 
ate  grandson  of  Chariemagne,  ^  ought  to 
have  degraded  me  from  the  throne  to 
which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I 

*  HabituMBCuli  m  exuent  habitum  poenitentit 


nis  Ludovici,  apud  Schmidt,  i.  ii,  p.  68.  Tbmt 
wu  a  KMt  of  precedent,  tboi^h  not,  I  think,  reiy 
appotite,  for  this  doctrine  of  implied  abdication,  ia 
the  CAM  of  Wamba,  king  of  the  Viaigoths  in  Spain, 
who,  having  been  clothed  with  a  monaatic  dreia, 
aecordinff  to  a  common  anperttition,  daring  a  daa- 
geroos  ilfneaa,  was  afterward  adjudged  b^  a  council 
incapable  of  reauming  hia  crown,  to  which  be  vol- 
untarily submitted.  The  ttory,  as  told  by  an  ori- 
ginal writer,  quoted  in  Baronius,  ad  A.  D.  681,  is 
too  obscure  to  warrant  any*positiye  inference; 
tboa|[h  1  think  we  may  justly  suspect  a  frawfoleiil 
ooptnvance  between  the  bishops  and  ESnrigiua,  the 
successor  of  Wamba.  The  latter,  beaides  bis  mo- 
nastic attire,  had  received  the  last  sacrament ;  after 
which  he  might  be  deemed  civilly  deed.— Fleury, 
3w  Discoors  sor  THist.  EcdesiasL,  noU  this  «aae 
too  strongly,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  biabops  ^ 
po$*d  Wamoa ;  it  may  have  been  a  voluntary  abdi- 
cation, influenced  by  supcntition,  or,  perhaps,  by 

t  Schmidt,  t  ii,  p.  77.    Velly,  t  ii.,  p.  61 ;  see 
too  p.  74. 
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had  been  beard  and  Judged  by  the  bishops, 
through  whose  mioistry  I  was  consecra- 
ted, who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God» 
in  which  God  sittetb,  and  by  whom  he 
dispenses  his  judgments;  to  whose  pa* 
temal  chastisement  I  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit, and  do  still  submit  myself."* 

These  passages  are  Tery  remarkaUe, 
and  afford  a  decisive  proof  that  the  pow- 
er obtained  by  national  churches,  througb 
the  superstitious  prejudices  then  received, 
and  a  train  of  favourable  circumstances, 
was  as  dangerous  to  civil  govemm^it 
as  the  subsequent  usurpations  of  the  Ra- 
man pontiff,  against  which  Protestant 
writers  are  apt  toe  exclusively  to  direct 
their  animadversions.  Voltaire,  I  think* 
has  remarked,  that  the  ninth  century  was 
the  age  of  the  bishops,  as  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  were  of  the  popes.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Europe  was  about  to  pass  under 
as  absolute  a  domination  of  the  hierar- 
chy, as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priest- 
hood of  ancient  Egypt,  or  the  druids  of 
Gaul.  There  is  extant  a  remarkable  in- 
strument, recording  the  election  of  Boson, 
king  of  Aries,  by  which  the  bishops  alone 
ai>pear  to  have  elevated  him  to  the  throne, 
without  any.  concurrence  of  the  nobility.f 
But  it  is  inconceivaUe  that  such  could 
have  really  been  the  case ;  and  if  the 
instrument  is  genuine,  we  must  suppose 
it  to  have  been  framed  in  order  to  counte- 
nanee  future  pretensions.    For  the  cler- 

gy,  by  their  exclumve  knowledge  of  La^, 
ad  It  in  their  power  to  moidd  the  lan- 
guage of  public  documents  for  their  own 
purposes;  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  cautiously  kept  in  mind  when  we  pe- 
ruse instruments  drawn  up  during  the 
dark  ages. 

It  was  with  an  equal  defiance  of  noto- 
rious truth,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, presiding  as  papal  legate  at  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  in  1141,  during  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda,  asserted  the 
right  of  electing  a  king  of  England  to  ap- 
pertain principally  to  that  order ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  this  unprecedented  claim,  raised 
Matilda  to  the  throne.|  England,  indeed, 
has  been  obsequious,  beyond  most  other 
countries,  to  the  arrogance  of  her  hierar- 
chy ;  especially  during  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  when  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ig- 

*  Schmidt,  t  u.,  |i.  217.  Toltaire,  y9Uy^6ail- 
lard,  &c. 

t  Recueil  deft  HiBtorieiM,  t.  ix.«  p.  904. 

i  Ventihita  est  cauM,  aaTs  the  Legate,  corun 
majoii  parte  cleri  Angli«,  aa  cuiae  jne  potiseimdm 
■pectat  piincipem  eli^re,  simuique  orainara.  In- 
TocatA  itaque  primo  in  annliura  divioitate,  filiam 
pacifici  ragia,  &c.,  in  AngUa  Nonnaimisqae  domi- 
nam  eligimus,  et  ei  fidem  et  mftnutinMmKitum  pro- 
iiiittiiinu.-*6aL  Malmsb..  p.  188. 


norance  and  effeminate  superstition.  £t« 
ery  one  knows  the  story  of  King  Edwy, 
in  some  form  or  other,  though  I  believe 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  circum- 
stances of  that  controverted  anecdote. 
But,  upon  the  supposition  least  favoura* 
ble  to  the  king,  the  behaviour  of  Arch- 
bishop Odo  and  St.  Duostan  was  an  in- 
tolerable outraffe  of  spiritual  tyranny.* 

But,  while  the  prelates  of  these  na- 
tions, each  within  his  respect-  ni^ofn,^ 
ive  sphere,  were  jHrosecuting  papgipow- 
their  system  of  encroachment  «^-  n»«)m. 
upon  the  laity,  a  new  scheme  "»«»««««• 
was  secretly  forming  within  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  to  iuthral  both  that  and 
the  temporal  governments  of  the  world 
under  an  ecclesiastical  monarch.  Lonff 
before  the  earliest  epoch  that  can  be  fixed 
for  97UMien#history,  and,  indeed,  to  speak 
fairly,  almost  as  far  back  as  ecclesiastical 
testimonies  can  carry  us,  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  been  venerated  as  first  in  rank 
among  the  rulers  of  the  church.  The 
nature  of  this  primacy  is  doubtless  a  very 
controverted  subject.  It  is,  however, 
reduced  by  some  moderate  Catholics  to 
little  more  than  a  precedency  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome  in  consequence  of  its 
foundation  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  imperial 


*  Two  living  writera  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  History  of  Win- 
cheater,  and  Mr.  Lingard,  in  hia  Antiouitiea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  oontend  diat  ElgiTa,  when 
some  Proteetaat  hiatorians  are  willing  to  rapraaeot 
aa  the  queen  of  £dw}r,  was  but  hia  mistreae :  and 
seem  inclined  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Odo  and 
Dunstan  towards  this  unfortunate  couple.  Thev 
are  unquestionably  so  far  right,  that  few,  if  any  ci 
those  writers,  who  have  been  quoted  as  autbontiea 
in  respect  of  this  story,  speak  of  the  lady  aa  a 
queen  or  lawful  wife,  i  must,  therefore,  strongly 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Henry,  who,  callmg 
Elgiva  queen,  and  asserting  that  she  waa  marriedL 
refera,  at  the  bottom  of  his  page,  to  William  or 
MaloMbury,  and  other  chroniclers,  who  give  a  to- 
tally opposite  account ;  especially  aa  he  does  not 
intimate,  by  a  single  expression,  that  the  nature 
of  her  connexion  with  the  kinr  was  equivocaL 
Such  a  practice,  when  it  proceeds,  as  1  fear  it  did 
in  this  instance,  not  from  oversight,  but  from  pre- 
judice,  is  a  gUring  violation  of  historical  integrity, 
and  tends  to  render  the  use  of  references,  that 
mat  improvement  of  modem  history,  a  aort  of 
fraud  upon  the  reader.  But  the  fact  itself;  one  cer- 
tainly of  little  importance,  ia,  in  my  opinion,  not 
capaole  of  being  proved  or  diaproved.  The  author- 
itiea,  aa  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  passages  in 
monkish  writers  which  mention  this  transaction, 
are  neither  sufficiently  circumstantial,  nor  consist- 
ent, nor  impartial,  nor  contemporaneous,  to  afibrd 
ground  for  rational  belief;  or,  at  least,  there  must 
alwaya  remain  a  strong  shade  of  uncertainty.  And 
it  is  plain,  that  different  reports  of  the  story  pre- 
vailed, so  as  to  induce  some  to  imagine  that  there 
were  two  Elrivas,  one  queen,  the  other  concubine. 
Bat  the  monkiah  chromclen,  tapttto  crwficc^aieiiot 
entitled  to  so  nluch  ceremony. 


wo 
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city.  *  A  sort  of  general  superintendence 
was  admitted  as  an  attribute  of  this  pri- 
macy, so  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
entitled,  and  indeed  bound,  to  remon- 
strate, when  any  error  or  inre^^ularity 
came  to  their  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  western  churches,  a  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  planted  by  them,  and 
were  connected,  as  it  were  by  filiation, 
with  the  common  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  Christendom.t  Various 
causes  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
bishops  of  Rome  from  augmenting  their 
authority  in  the  East,  and  even  to  dimin* 
ish  that  which  they  had  occasionally  eX'*- 
ercised ;  the  institution  of  patriarchs  at 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  afterward  at 
Constantinople,  with  extensive  rights  of 
jurisdiction ;  the  difference  of  rituals  and 
discipline;  but,  above  all,  the  many  dis- 
gusts taken  by  the  Greeks,  which  ulti-^ 
mateiy  produced  an  irreparable  schism 
between  the  two  churches  in  the  ninth 
century.  But,  within  the  pale  of  the  Lat- 
in charch,  every  succeedmg  age  enhan- 
ced the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Roman 
see.  By  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
such  at  least  as  it  became  in  the  fourth 
century,  its  divisions  being  arranged  in 
conformity  to  those  of  the  empire,  every 
province  ou^ht  to  have  its  metropolitan, 
and  every  vicariate  its  ecclesiastical  ex- 
arch or  primate.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
presided,  in  the  latter  capacity,  over  the 
Roman  vicariate,  comprehending  souths 
em  Italy,  and  the  three  chief  Mediterra^ 
nean  islands.    But,  as  it  happened,  none 


*  These  foundationt  of  the  Roman  primacy  are 
indicated  by  yalentinian  III.,  a  great  Aivonrer  of 
that  tee,  in  a  novel  of  the  year  455 :  Cum  igitor  ae* 
die  apoitolic«»  primatum  B.  Petri  meritum,  ^ui  eac 
princeps  aaceraotalis  corone,  et  Romana  dignitaa 
civitatia,  sacrs  etiam  tynodi  firmavit  auctoritas. 
The  last  worda  allude  to  the  sixth  canon  of  the 
Nicene  council,  vrhich  establishes,  or  recognises, 
the  patriarchal  supremacy,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  the  churches  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and 
Alezftndria.-^De  Marcft,  de  ConcordantiA  Sacerdo- 
tii  et  Imperii,  L  i,  c.  8.  At  a  much  earlier  period, 
hvnnua  rather  vaguely,  and  Cvprian  more  posi- 
tively, admit,  or  rather  assert,  the  primacy  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  the  latter  seems  even  to 
have  considered  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  Catholic 
Onity,  though  he  resisted  every  attempt  of  that 
church  to  arro^te  a  controlling  power.  See  his 
treatise  De  Umtate  £cclesi». 

t  Duphi,  De  antiquA  Ecclesis  DisciplinA,  p.  300, 
et  seqq.  Histoire  du  Droit  public  ecclMastiqae 
Fran^<»s,  p.  149.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  see's 
supremacy,  though  spi^amitly  rather  a  vague  and 
general  notion,  aa  it  still  contmues  in  those  Cath> 
olica  who  deny  Its  infallibiUty,  seems  to  Iteve  pre- 
vailed very  much  in  the  fourth  century.  FlCtarjr 
brings  remarkable  proofs  of  this  from  the  writings 
of  Socrates,  8o2omen,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
andOptetns.^Hist.  EccMs.,  t.  vLi  p.  882, 320,  449 ; 
t.  iv.,  p.  227. 


of  the  ten  provinces  fbrming  this  division 
had  any  metropolitan ;  so  that  the  popes 
exercised  all  metropolitical  functions 
within  them,  such  as  ike  consecration  of 
bishops,  the  convocation  of  synods,  the 
ultimate  decision  of  appeals,  and  many 
other  sorts  of  authority.  These  patrfai« 
provinces  are  sometimes  called  the  ebaro  or 
Roman  patriarchate ;  the  bishops  ^''"^ 
of  Rome  having  always  been  reckoned 
one,  generally  indeed  the  first  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of 
all  the  metropolitans  within  his  liniit8« 
but  without  exercising  those  privileges 
which)  by  the  ecclesiastical  constitution^ 
appertained  to  the  latter.  Though  the 
Roman  patriarchate,  properly  so  called^ 
was  comparatively  very  small  in  extent, 
it  gave  its  chief,  for  the  reason  mention- 
ed, advantages  in  point  of  authority  which 
the  others  cud  not  possess^* 

I  may  periiaps  appear  to  have  noticed 
circumstances  interesting  only  to  eccle^ 
siastical  scholars.  But  it  is  important  to 
apprehend  this  distinction  of  the  patri- 
archate from  the  primacy  of  Rome,  be-> 
cause  it  was  by  extending  the  boundaries 
of  the  fonner,  and  by  applying  the  max-' 
ims  of  her  administration  in  the  south  of 
Italy  to  all  the  western  churches,  that 
she  accomplished  the  first  object  of  her 
scheme  of  usurpation,  in  subverting  the 
provincial  system  of  government  under 
the  metropolitans.  Their  first  encroach- 
ment of  this  kind  was  in  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  which  ihej  annexed  in  a  man" 
ner  to  their  own  patnarchate^  by  not  per- 
mitting any  bishops  to  be  consecrated 
without  iiieir  consent.!  This  was  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Their  sub- 
sequent advances  were,  however,  very 
gradual*  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  find  them  confirming  the 
elections  of  archbishops  of  Milan.^  They 
came  by  degrees  to  exercise,  though  not 
always  successfully,  and  seldom  without 
opposition,  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over 
the  causes  of  bishops,  deposed  or  een- 


•  Dupin,  De  antiquA  Eccles.  DiscipNnA,  p.  39; 
&c.  Giannone,  let.  di  Napoli,  1.  ii,  c.  8 ;  1.  lik,  c. 
6*  De  Marca,  L  i.,  c.  7,  et  alibi.  There  is  somo 
disagreement  among  these  writers  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Roman  patriarchate,  which  some  suppose  to 
have  even  at  first  compreheoded  all  the  westers 
churchea,  though  they  admit  that,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular sense,  it  was  confined  to  the  vicariate  of 


t  Dopttt,  p.  se.  Fleary,  Hist  Ecclfo.,  t  v.,  p. 
373.  Tne  ecclesiastical  province  of  Illyricum  in- 
cluded Macedonia.  Siriciua,  the  author  of  this  ea» 
croachment,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
Qsui|»ers.  In  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops  (A.  D. 
375),  he  exalts  his  own  authority  very  high.~D* 
Marca,  1.  i,  c.  8. 

t  St  Marc,  t  i.«  p.  139,  153. 
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sored  in  provincial  Qvnods.  This,  in* 
deed,  bad  been  granted,  if  we  believe  the 
fact,  by  the  canons  of  a  very  early  coun- 
cil, that  of  Sardica  in  347,  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  pope  to  order  a  revision  of  the 
process,  but  not  to  annul  the  sentence.* 
Valentinian  III.,  influenced  by  Leo  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  pon- 
tiffs, had  gone  a  great  deal  farther,  and 
established  almost  an  absolute  judicial 
supi-emacy  in  the  Holy  See.f  But  the 
metropoUtans  were  not  inclined  to  sur- 
render their  prerogatives ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  papal  authority  had  made  no 
decisive  progress  in  France,  or  perhaps 
anywhere  beyond  Italy,  till  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  I. 

[A.  D.  590-604.]  This  celebrated  person 
61W017 1  ^**  ^^'  distinguished  by  learn- 
'  ing,  which  he  affected  to  depre- 
ciate, nor  by  his  Uterary  performances, 
which  tiie  best  critics  consider  as  below 
mediocrity,  but  by  qualities  more  neces- 
sary for  his  purpose,  intrepid  ambition  and 
unceasing  activity.  He  maintained  a 
perpetual  correspondence  with  the  em- 
perors and  their  ministers,  with  the  sov- 

*  Dapin,  p.  109.  De  Marca,  1.  ▼!.«  c.  U.  These 
canoDs  have  been  questioDed,  and  Dupin  does  not 
seem  to  lay  mach  stress  on  their  authority,  though 
I  do  not  percetTe  that  either  he  or  Fleary  (Hist. 
£ccl6s ,  t  iii.,  p.  372)  doubts  their  genuineness. 
Sardica  was  a  city  of  Illyncum,  which  the  transla- 
tor of  Mosheim  has  confounded  with  Sardes. 

Consultations  or  veferences  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  difficult  cases  of  faith  or  discipline,  had 
been  common  in  early  ages,  and  were  even  made 
by  provincial  and  national  councils.  But  these 
were  also  made  to  other  bishops,  eminent  for  per- 
sonal merit  or  the  dignity  or  their  sees.  The 
popes  endeavoured  to  claim  this  as  a  matter  of 
risfht.  Innocent  I.  asserts  (A.  D.  402)  that  he  was 
to  be  consulted,  quoties  fidei  ratio  ventilatur ;  and 
Gelasius  (A.  D.  492)  quantum  ad  religionem  per- 
tinet,  non  nisi  apostolice  sedi,  juxt^  canones,  de- 
betur  summa  jodicii  totius.  As  the  oak  is  in  the 
acorn,  so  did  these  maxims  contain  the  system  of 
6ellarmine.~De  Marca,  L  i.,  c.  10 ;  and  L  TiL,  12. 
Dupin. 

t  Some  bishops  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Hilary,  metropohtan  of  Aries,  appealed  from  his 
sentence  to  Leo,  who  not  only  entertained  their 
appeal,  but  presumed  to  depose  Hilary.  This  as- 
sumption of  power  would  tuive  had  little  effect,  if 
it  had  not  been  seconded  by  the  emperor  in  very 
nnguanied  language ;  hoc  perenni  sanctione  de- 
cemimus,  ne  quid  tarn  episcopis  Gallicanis,  quam 
aliaram  provinciarum,  contra  consnetudinem  vete- 
rem  liceat  sine  auctoritate  viri  vonerabilis  pape 
urbis  nteme  tentare ;  sed  illis  omnibusqne  pro  lege 
ait,  quidquid  sanxit  vel  sanxerit  apostolics  sedis 
auetoritas.— De  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii,  L  i.,  c.  8.  The  same  emperor 
enacted,  that  any  bishop  who  refused  to  attend  the 
tribunal  of  the  pope  when  summoned,  should  be 
compelled  by  tne  governor  of  his  province ;  ut 
quisqms  episcoporum  ad  judicium  Komani  epis- 
copi  evocatus  venire  neglexerit,  per  moderatorem 
ejusdeniprovincin  adesse  cogatur. — Id.,  1.  Tii.,  c.  13. 
DupiD,  D6  Ant.  Discip].,  p.  29  et  171.  | 


ereigns  of  the  western  kingdoms,  with 
all  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
employing,  as  occasion  dictated,  the  lan- 
guage of  devotion,  arrogance,  or  adula- 
tion.* Claims  hitherto  disputed,  or  half 
preferred,  assumed  under  his  hands  a 
more  definite  form;  and  nations  too  ig- 
norant to  compare  precedents  or  discrim- 
inate principles,  yielded  to  assertions  con- 
fidently made  by  the  authority  which 
they  most  respected.  Gregory  dwelt 
more  than  his  predecessors  upon  the  pow- 
er of  the  keys,  exclusively  or  at  least 
Erincipally  committed  to  St.  Peter,  which 
ad  been  supposed  in  earlier  times,  as  it 
is  now  by  the  GaUican  CathoUcs,  to  be 
inherent  in  the  general  body  of  bishops, 
joint  sharers  of  one  indivisible  episco- 

Eacy.  And  thus  the  patriarchal  rights, 
eing  manifestly  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
institution,  were  artfully  confounded,  or, 
as  it  were,  merged  in  the  more  parar 
mount  supremacy  of  the  papal  chair. 
From  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  popes 
appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
thrown  away  that  scafiblding,  and  relied 
in  preference  on  the  pious  veneration  of 
the  people,  and  on  the  opportunities 
whicn  might  occur  for  enforcing  their 
dominion  with  the  pretence  of  divme  au- 
thority.! 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  said,  that  any 
material  acquisitions  of  ecclesiastic^u 
power  were  obtained  by  the  successors 
of  Gregory  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.t   As  none  of  them  possessed 

*  The  flattering  style  in  which  this  pontiff  ad- 
dressed Brunehaut  and  Phocas,  the  most  flagitious 
monsters  of  his  time,  is  mentioned  in  all  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  histories.  Fleury  quotes  a  remark- 
able letter  to  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria, wherein  he  says  that  St.  Peter  has  one  see, 
divided  into  three,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria; 
stooping  to  this  absurdity,  and  inconsistence  with 
his  real  system,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  alliance 
against  his  more  immediate  rival,  the  patriarch  of 
Coti8tantinople.~Hist.  Eccl^s.,  t.  viii.,  p.  124. 

t  Gregory  seems  to  have  established  the  appel- 
lant jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  nad 
been  long  in  suspense.  Stephen,  a  Spanish  bishops 
hairing  been  deposed,  appealed  to  Rome.  Gregory 
sent  a  legate  to  Spain,  with  foil  powers  to  conSinn 
or  rescind  the  sentence.  He  says  in  his  letter  00 
this  occasion ;  k  sede  apostolicA,  que  omninm  ec 
clesiarum  caput  est,  causa  h«c  audienda  ac  dhi- 
menda  fherat.— De  Maroa,  1.  "vii.,  c.  18.  In  wri* 
ting  to  the  bishops  of  FVance,  he  enjoins  them  to 
obey  Vir^ius,  bishop  of  Aries,  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed his  legate  in  France,  secuiidilm  antiquam 
consnetudinem ;  so  that,  if  any  contention  should 
arise  in  the  church,  he  may  appease  it  by  his  an- 
thoritjr,  as  vice^rent  of  toe  apostolic  see:  anc* 
toriutis  sua  ngore,  vicibus  nempe  apoetolica 
sedis  functus,  discretA  moderktione  compescaL— 
Qre^rii  Opera,  t  ii.»  p.  7S3  (edit  Benedict). 
Dupm,  p.  34. '  Pasquier,  Rechercliee  de  la  Fruic^ 
1.  ill.,  c.  9. 
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Tigour  and  reputation  equal  to  his  own, 
it  might  even  appear  that  the  papal  influ- 
ence was  retrograde.  But,  in  effect,  the 
principles  which  supported  it  were  taking 
deep  root,  and  acquiring  strength  hy  oc- 
casional, though  not  TCiy  frequent  exer- 
cise.    Appeals  to  the  pope  were  some- 

coiifiderable  importance  to  a  sapposed  concesnoo 
of  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  made  by  the  Emperor 
Pfaocas  in  606  to  Boiiilace  III.,  and  even  appmr  to 
data  the  papal  sopreoMcy  from  this  epoch.  Those 
who  have  imbibed  this  notion  may  probaUr  ha^e 
been  misled  br  a  loose  expression  m  MoaheimV 


misled  by  a  loose  expressw  _ 
Ecclesiastical  Histonr.  toI.  n.,  p.  169;  though 
the  general  tenoor  or  that  passage  by  no  means 
gives  coantenanoe  to  their  opinion.  Bot  there  ata 
SBTeral  strong  objections  to  our  coosidering  this  aa 
a  leading  fact,  much  less  as  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  papacy.  1.  Its  truth,  as  commonly 
suted,  spears  more  than  questionable.  The 
Roman  pontifls,  Gregory  I.  and  Boni^KO  III.,  had 
been  vehemently  opiwsing  the  aaaiimpaon  of  this 
title  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  not  as  due 
to  themselves,  but  aa  one  to  which  no  bishop  could 
legitimately  pretend.  There  would  be  something 
almost  ridiculous  in  the  emperor's  immediatelv 
conferring  an  appellation  on  themselves,  which 
they  had  just  diadaimed ;  and  thoogh  this  obiec- 
tMm  would  not  stand  against  evidence,  yet  when 
we  find  no  better  authority  quoted  for  the  iaet 
than  Baronius,  who  is  no  authority  at  all,  it  retains 
considerable  weight.  And  indeed  the  want  of 
early  testimony  is  so  decisive  an  objection  to  any 
alleged  histoncal  feet,  that,  but  for  the  strange 
preposaeasions  of  some  men,  one  might  rest  the 
case  here.  Fleury  takea  no  notice  of  this  part  of 
the  story,  though  he  tells  us  that  Phocas  compelled 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  restsn  his  title. 
2.  But  if  the  strongest  proof  coukl  be  advanced  for 
tibe  authenticity  of  this  circnaistance,  we  might  w^l 
deny  ita  importance.  The  conceasion  of  Phocaa 
could  have  been  of  no  vabdity  in  Lombardy, 
FVance,  and  other  western  countries,  where  nev- 
ertheless the  papal  supremacy  was  incompanibly 
more  established  than  in  the  east.  3.  Even  within 
the  empire,  it  could  have  had  no  efficacy  after  the 
violent  death  of  that  usurper,  which  followed  soon 
afterward.  4.  The  title  of  universal  bishop  is 
not  very  intelligible ;  but,  whatever  it  meant,  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  hsd  borne  it  before, 
and  continued  to  bear  it  ever  afterward.— (l>«pin. 
cipIinA,  p.  329.)    5.  The  preceding 
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nopea,  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  I.,  had  constantly 
disclaimed  the  appellation,  though  it  had  been 
adopted  by  some  towards  Leo  the  Great  in  the 
council  or  Chalcedon  (Fleury,  t.  viii..  p.  95) ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  retained  by  the  succes- 
aora  of  Boniface,  at  least  for  some  centuries.  It  is 
even  laid  down  in  the  decretum  of  Gratian,  that 
the  pope  is  not  styled  universal :  Nee  etiam  Ro- 
manus  pontifei  universalis  appellatur  {p.  303,  edit. 
1591);  though  aome  refer  ita  assumption  to  the 
ninth  century.— Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique, 
i.  v»  p.  93.  In  fact,  it  baa  never  been  a  usual  title. 
6.  The  popea  had  unquestionably  exercised  a  spe- 
cies of  supremacy  for  more  than  two  centuries  be- 
fore this  time,  which  had  lately  reached  a  hig^ 
point  of  authority  under  Gregory  I.  The  rescript 
of  Valautinian  UL,  in  455,  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
would  certainly  be  more  to  the  purpoae  than  the 
letter  of  Phocaa.  7.  Lastly,  there  are  no  sensible 
marks  of  this  supremacy  making  a  more  rapid 
imtvfwfer  a  Motoiy  lai  a  )ulf  aftnr  (heig^leod- 
ed  grant  of  that  eitiperor. 


times  made  by  prelates  dissatisfied  with 
a  local  sentence;  bat  his  judgment  of 
roTersal  was  not  always  executed,  as  we 
perceive  b}r  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wil- 
hid.*  National  councils  were  still  con* 
yoked  by  princes,  and  canons  enacted 
under  their  authority  by  the  bishops  who 
attended.  Though  the  church  of  Lon)- 
bardy  was  under  great  subjection  during 
this  period,  yet  those  of  France,  and 
even  of  England,  planted  as  the  latter 
had  been  by  Gregory,  continued  to  pre- 
serve a  tolerable  measure  of  independ- 
ence.f  The  first  striking  infringement 
of  this  was  made  throti^h  the  influence 
of  an  Englishman,  Winfrid,  better  known 
as  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  -^i^^ 
Germany.  Having  undertaken  *'-»»*™^ 
the  conversion  of  Thuringia,  and  other 
still  heathen  countries,  he  applied  to  the 
pope  for  a  commission,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  without  any  determinate 
see.  Upon  this  occasion  he  took  an  oath 
of  obedience,  and  became  ever  after- 
ward a  zealous  upholder  of  the  apostol- 
ical chair.  His  success  in  the  conver- 
sion of  Germany  was  great,  his  reputa- 
tion eminent,  wiiich  enabled  him  to  ef- 
fect a  material  revolution  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal government.  Pelagius  II.  had,  about 
580,  sent  a  pallium,  or  vest  peculiar  to 
metropolitans,  to  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
perpetual  vicar  of  the  Roman  see  in 
Gaul-I  Gregory  I.  had  made  a  similar 
present  to  other  metropolitans.  But  it 
was  never  supposed  that  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  for  this  favour  before 
they  received  consecration,  until  a  synod 
of  the  French  and  German  bish-  synod  of 
ope,  held  at  Frankfort  in  742  by  Fraukaat 
Boniface,  as  legate  of  Pope  Zachary.  It 
was  here  enacted,  that,  as  a  token  of 
their  willing  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  1^  metropolitans  should  request 
the  pallium  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
Qbey  his  lawful  commands.^    This  was 


*  1  refer  to  the  English  historians  for  the  history 
of  Wiiepid,  which  neither  sltosether  supports,  nor 
much  impeaches  the  independence,  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  in  TOO;  a  matter  hardly  worth  so 
much  contention  as  Usher  and  Stillingfieet  seem  to 
have  thought.  The  consecration  of  Theodore  by 
Pope  Vitauan  in  666  is  a  stronger  fact,  and  cannot 
be  got  over  bj  those  injudicious  Protestanta,  who 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  i..  p.  386.  394. 

X  Ut  sd  instar  suum,  in  Oalliarum  psrtibus  pnmi 
sacerdotia  locum  obtioeat,  et  quidqoid  ad  guber- 
nationem  vel  dispensationem  ecclesiaatici  status 
gerendum  est,  serratis  patrum  regulis,  et  sedis 
apostolica  constitutis,  ftciat.  Preterea,  pallium 
Uli  concedit,  &c.— Dupin,  p.  34.  Gregory  I.  con- 
firmed  this  ncarint  to  Virgilius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  gave  hiqi  the  power  of  convoking  synods.— De 
llapca,  L  vi.,  c.  7.        ^    ^      ^    __         ... 
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eoDBirttfd  br  the  popes  to  meaa  a  prom- 
ise of  obedience  before  receiving  the 
pall,  which  was  changed  in  after  times 
oy  Gregory  Vll.  into  an  oath  of  fealty.** 

This  council  of  Frankfort  claims  a 
leading  {dace  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy.  Several  events  ensued^ 
chiefly  of  a  political  nature,  which  rapid- 
ly elevated  that  usurpation  almost  to  its 
greatest  heif^ht.  Subjects  of  the  throne 
of  Constantinople,  the  popes  had  not  as 
jei  interfered,  unless  by  mere  admoni* 
tion,  with  the  temporal  magistrate.  The 
first  instance  wherein  the  civil  ^ties  of 
a  nation  and  the  rights  of  a  crown  appear 
to  have  been  submitted  to  his  decision, 
was  in  that  famous  reference  as  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  point  of  casuistry  laid  before  the  first 
religious  judge  in  the  church.  Certainly 
the  Franks,  who  raised  the  king  of  their 
choice  upon  their  shields,  never  dreamed 
that  a  foreign  priest  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  hght  of  governing.  Yet  it  was 
easy  for  succeeding  advocates  of  Rome 
to  construe  this  transaction  very  favour- 
ably for  its  usurpation  over  the  thrones 
of  the  earth.f 

I  shall  but  just  glance  at  the  subsequent 
political  revolutions  of  that  period :  the 
mvasion  of  Italy  by  Pepin,  his  donation 
of  the  exarchate  to  the  Holy  See,  the 
conquest  of  Lombardy  by  Charlemagne, 
the  patriarchate  of  Rome  conferred  upon 
both  these  princes,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  person  of  the  lat- 

conventu,  et  confeesi  sumus  fidem  catholicam,  et 
uniutera  et  mibjectionem  Romana  ecclesie  fiae 
tenus  servare,  S.  Petro  et  Ticorio  ejusvelle  subjici^ 
metropolitanos  paltis  ab  iUA  sede  quvrere,  et,  per 
omnia,  pneceifta  S.  Petri  eanonio^  aeqoi.— De 
Marca,  1.  vi,  c.  7.  Scbmidt,  i.  i.»  p.  424.  438,  446. 
This  writer  jvuitly  Temarka  the  obligation  which 
Rohm  had  to  St  Boniface,  who  anticipated  the 

rna  of  laidore.  We  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
English  clergy,  with  a  copy  of  canons  passed 
in  one  of  his  synods,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  apoa* 
folic  see,  bat  tne  chnrch  of  England  was  not  toen 
inclined  to  acknowledge  so  great  a  supremacy  in 
Rome.^CoUier's  Eccles.  History,  p.  128. 

In  the  eighth  general  coimcil,  that  of  Constanti- 
nople in  873,  this  prsrogatiTe  of  aeodiiM  the  pallium 
to  metropolitans  was  not  only  confirmed  to  the 
p<^,  but  extended  to  the  other  patriarchs,  who  had 
every  disposition  to  become  aa  great  usurpers  as 
their  more  fortunate  elder  brother. 

»  De  Marca,  ubi  supra.  Bchmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  263. 
According  to  the  latter,  this  oath  of  fideli^  was 
ttracted  in  the  ninth  century ;  which  is.  very  prob- 
able, since  Gregory  Vll.  himself  did  but  fill  up  the 
sketch  which  NicMas  I.  and  John  VIII.  had  de- 
lineated. I  have  since  found  this  confirmed  by 
Gratian,  p.  305. 

^  Eginhaid  says  tbat-Pepin  was  made  king  per 
autfSwvKtsffmRomanipoDtifieis;  an  ambiguous  wwd, 
whieh  may  rise  to  eommmd,  or  sink  to  edvScs,  ae- 
eovding  to  the  diepositisa  of  the ' 


ter.  These  events  had  a  natural  tendeU'* 
cy  to  exalt  the  parol  supremacy,  which 
it  is  needless  to  mdicate.  But  a  circum* 
stance  of  a  very  different  nature  contrib- 
uted  to  this  in  a  still  grreater  degree. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, there  appeared,  under  the  name  of 
one  Isidore,  an  unknown  person,  a  col'* 
lection  of  ecclesiastical  canons,  now 
commonly  denominated  the  False  Faias  De* 
Decretals.*  These  purported  to  ««^»- 
be  rescripts  or  decrees  of  the  early  bish* 
ops  of  Rome ;  and  their  effect  was  to  di* 
minish  the  authority  of  metropolitans 
over  their  sufiragans,  by  establishing  an 
appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See 
in  all  causes,  and  by  forbidding  national 
councils  to  be  holden  without  its  consent* 
l&Yery  bishop,  according  to  the  decretals 
of  Isidore,  was  amenable  only  to  the  im- 
mediate tribunal  of  the  pope ;  by  which 
one  of  the  most  ancient  nghts  of  the  pro* 
vincial  synod  was  abrogated.  Every  ac- 
cused person  might  not  only  appeal  from 
an  inferior  sentence,  but  remove  an  un« 
finished  process  before  the  supreme  pon- 
tiffi  And  the  latter,  instead  of  directin|[ 
a  revision  of  the  proceedings  by  the  on* 
ginal  judges,  might  annul  them  by  his  own 
authority ;  a  strain  of  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  canons  of  Sardica,  but  certainly  war- 
ranted by  the  more  recent  practice  of 
Rome.  New  sees  were  not  to  be  erect- 
ed, nor  bishops  translated  from  one  see 
to  another,  nor  their  resignations  accept- 
ed, without  the  sanction  of  the  pope^ 
They  were  still  indeed  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan,  but  in  the  pope^s 
name.  It  has  been  plausibly  suspected 
that  these  decretals  were  forged  by  some 
bishop,  in  jealousy  or  resentment ;  and 
their  general  reception  may  at  least  be 
partly  ascribed  to  such  sentiments.  The 
archbishops  were  e|Lceedin^]y  powerful, 
and  might  often  abuse  their  superiority 
over  inferior  prelates;   but  the  whole 

*  The  era  of  the  False  Decretals  has  not  been 
precisely  fixed ;  they  have  seldom  been  supposed, 
oowever,  to  have  appeared  much  before  800.  But 
there  is  a  genuine  collection  of  canons  published 
by  Adrian  X.,  in  785,  which  contain  nearly  the  sam^ 
prinoiplos,  and  many  of  which  are  copied  by  Isl- 
dwe,  as  weU  as  Charlemagne  in  his  capitularies. 
— De  Marca,  1.  vii.,  c.  20.  Giamione,  L  ▼.,  c.  6, 
Dnpin,  de  AntiquA  Discipline,  p.  133.  Fleury, 
Hiat  Ecdte.,  t.  ii.,  p.  500,  seems  to  consider  the  de- 
cretals as  older  wan  this  collection  of  Adrian ;  bu^ 
I  have  not  observed  the  same  opinion  in  any  other 
writer.  The  right  of  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
metn^litan  deposing  a  bishop  to  the  Holy  9ee  19 
poeitively  recognisoc^in  the  cwitularies  of  Louis 
the  Debonair  (Baluae,  p.  1000),  the  three  M 
boohs  of  which,  accoxduig.  to  the  collection  of  Aa- 
segieaa,  are  said  to  be  apostolicA  auctoritate  robo- 
mta,  quia  W  cvdfwdia  inasinV^  «poet(dic»  int^rra^ 
legatio,  p.  1133. 
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episcopal  aristocracy  had  abundant  rea- 
son to  lament  their  acquiescence  in  a 
system  of  which  the  metropolitans  were 
but  the  earliest  victims.  Upon  these 
spurious  decretals  was  built  the  great 
fabric  of  papal  supremacy  over  the  dif- 
ferent national  churches ;  a  fabric  which 
has  stood  after  its  foundation  crumUed 
beneath  it;  for  no  one  has  pretended 
to  denj,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  imposture  is  too  palpable  for  any  but 
the  most  ignorant  ages  to  credit.* 

The  Galilean  ehurch  made  for  some 
time  a  spirited,  though  unavailing  strug- 
gle, against  this  rising  despotism.  Greg- 
ory lY.,  having  come  into  France  to  abet 
the  chilchren  of  Louis  the  Debonair  in 
Psimi  en-  their  rebellion,  and  threatened  to 
JJJJJJ*^  excommunicate  the  bishops  who 
the  hie-  adhered  to  the  emperor,  was  re- 
nxehj.  pelled  with  indignation  by  those 
prelates.  If  he  comes  here  to  excomnfni- 
nicate,  said  they,  he  shall  depart  hence 
excommunicated.!  In  the  subsequent 
reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  bold  defend- 
er of  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
found  in  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
the  most  distinguished  statesman  of  his 
age.  Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  by 
ordinary  clerks,  had  become  common, 
and  the  provincial  eotmcils,  hitherto  the 
supreme  spiritual  tribunal  as  well  as 
legislature,  were  falling  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. The  frame  of  church  {[overnment, 
which  had  lasted  from  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  was  nearly  dissolved ,-  a  refracto- 
ry bishop  was  sure  to  invoke  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  and  generally  met  there 
with  a  more  favourable  judicature.  Hinc- 
mar, a  man  equal  in  ambition,  and  almost 
in  public  estimation,  to  any  pontiff,  some- 
times came  off  successfully  m  his  conten- 
tions with  Rome.|  But  time  is  fatal  to 
the  unanimity  of  coalitions ;  the  French 

*  I  have  Dot  wen  any  account  of  the  decretals 
■o  clear  and  judicious  as  in  Schmidt's  History  of 
Germany,  t.  li.,  p.  249.  Indeed,  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal part  of  that  work  is  executed  in  a  very  superior 
manner.  See  also  De  Marca,  1.  iii.,  c  5 ;  1.  vii.,  c.  20. 
The  latter  writer,  firom  whom  I  ha^e  derived  much 
information,  is  by  no  means  a  strenuous  adversary  of 
ultramontane  pretensions.  In  £ict,  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  please  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  to  be- 
come both  an  archbishop  and  a  cardinal.  He  faUod 
nevertheless  of  the  latter  hope ;  it  being  impossible 
at  that  time  (1650)  to  satisfy  the  papal  court,  with- 
out sacrificing  altogether  the  Gailican  church  and 
the  crown. 

t  De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  11.    Yellv,  &c. 

t  De  Marca,  I.  iv.,  c.  68,  &c. ;  1.  vi.,  c.  14,  28 ;  L 
vii.,c.  21.  Dupin,p.  133,  &c.  Hist,  du  Droit  Ec- 
cUs.  Francois,  p.  186,  224.  Velly,  6Cc^  Hincmar, 
however,  was  not  consistent ;  for,  havmg  obtained 
Uie  see  of  Rheims  in  an  equivocal  manner,  he  had 
applied  for  confirmation  at  Rome,  and  in  other  re- 
specU  impaired  the  Oallican  rights.— Pasquier,  R^ 
cnerches  de  la  France,  1.  iii.,  c.  12. 


bishops  were  accessible  to  superstitious 
prejudice,  to  corrupt  influence,  to  mutual 
jealousy.  Above  all,  they  were  con- 
scious that  a  persuasion  of  the  pope's 
omnipotence  had  taken  hold  of  the  laity. 
Though  they  complained  loudly,  and  in- 
voked, like  patriots  of  a  dying  state, 
names  and  principles  of  a  freedom  that 
was  no  more,  they  submitted  almost  in 
every  instance  to  the  continual  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  those, 
which  most  annoyed  their  aristocracy, 
was  the  concession  to  monasteries  of 
exemption  from  episcopial  authority. 
These  bad  been  very  uncommon  till  about 
the  eighth  century,  after  which  they 
were  studiously  multiplied.*  It  was 
naturally  a  favourite  object  with  the  ab- 
bots; and  sovereigns,  in  those  ages  of 
blind  veneration  for  monastic  establish- 
ments, were  pleased  to  see  their  own 
foundations  rendered,  as  it  would  seem, 
more  respectable  by  privileges  of  inde- 
pendence. The  popes  had  a  closer  inter- 
est in  granting  exemptions,  which  at- 
tached to  them  the  regular  clergy,  and 
lowered  the  dienity  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,. whole 
orders  of  monks  were  declared  exempt  al 
a  single  stroke ;  and  the  abuse  began  to 
awaken  loud  complaints,  though  it  did 
not  fail  to  be  aggravated  afterward. 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy were  readily  applied  by  ^„^  „j^ 
the  popes  to  support  still  more  shrti  goir. 
insolent  usurpations.  Chiefs  by  •«»«»• 
divine  commission  of  the  whole  church:, 
every  earthly  sovereign  must  be  j^^^.„ 
subject  to  their  interference.  The  ' 

^iahops  indeed  had,  with  the  common 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  a  papal  exemption  im 
in  455r  which  indeed  is  a  respectable  antiquity. 
Others  seaicely  occur  till  the  pontificate  of  Zacha- 
rj,  in  the  middte  of  theeighth  century,  who  i^ranled 
an  exemption  to  Moale  Casino,  ita  ut  nuUms  juri 
sobjaceat,  nisi  s^ua  Romani  pontificis.  See  this 
dismssioi^  in  Oiannooe,  L  v^  c.  6.  Preoedenta  for 
the  esemptien  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction occur  in  Manmlfus's  foiaas,  compiled  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  but  these 
were  by  royal  authority.  The  kings  of  France 
were  supreme  heads  of  their  national  church. — 
Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p-  383.  De  Marca,  L  iii..  c.  16. 
Fleury,  Institotiens  an  Droit,  t.  i.,  p^  288.  Murato- 
ri,  Dissert.  70  (t  iii.,  p.  404,  Italian),  is  of  opinion 
that  exemptions  of  monasteries  from  episcMal  visi- 
tation did  not  become  frequent  i»  Italy  till  tne  elev- 
enth  century ;  and  tha*  many  charters  of  this  kind 
are  forgeries.  -It  is  held  also  by  some  English  an- 
tiquaries, that  no  Anglo-Saxon  monaatery  was  ex- 
empt, and  that  the  firat  instance  is  that  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey under  the  Conqueror ;  the  charters  of  an  earlier 
date  having  been  forged.— Hody  on  Convocations, 
p.  20  and  170.  It  is  remarkable  thai  thia  grant  is 
made  by  William,  and  confirmed  by  Lanfranc.— 
Collier,  j>.  268.  Exemptions  became  very  usual  in 
Englani  afterward.— Henry,  vol.  v ,  p.  337. 
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weapons  of  their  order,  kept  their  own 
sovereigns  in  check;  and  it  could  not 
seem  any  extraordinary  stretch  in  their 
supreme  head  to  assert  an  equal  preroga* 
tive.  Gregory  IV.)  as  I  have  mentioned, 
became  a  party  in  the  revolt  against 
Louis  I. ;  but  he  never  carried  his  threats 
of  excommunication  into  effect.  The 
first  uistance  where  the  Roman  pontiffs 
actually  tried  the  force  of  their  anns 
against  a  sovereign,  was  the  excommu* 
nication  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and 
grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonair.  This 
prince  had  repudiated  his  wife  upon  un- 
just pretexts,  but  with  the  approbation 
of  a  national  council,  and  had  subse* 
quently  married  his  concubine.  Nicho- 
las L,  the  actual  pope,  despatched  two  le- 
gates to  investigate  this  business,  and  de- 
cide according  to  the  canons.  They  hold 
a  council  at  Metz,  and  confirm  the  divorce 
and  marriage.  Enraged  at  this  conduct 
of  his  ambassadors,  the  pope  summons 
a  council  at  Rome,  annuls  the  sentence, 
deposes  the  archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  and  directs  the  king  to  discard 
his  mistress.  AAer  some  shuffling  on 
the  part  of  Lothaire,  he  is  excommunica- 
ted; and,  in  a  short  time,  we  find  both 
the  king  and  his  prelates,  who  had  begun 
with  expressions  of  passionate  contempt 
towards  the  pope,  suing  humbly  for  abso< 
lution  at  the  feet  of  Adrian  IL,  successor 
of  Nicholas,  which  was  not  granted  with- 
out difficulty.  In  all  its  most  impudent 
pretensions,  the  Holy  See  has  attended 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Lo- 
thaire had  powerful  neighbours,  the  kings 
of  France  and  Germany,  ea^er  to  invade 
his  dominions  on  the  first  intimation  from 
Rome ;  while  the  real  scandalousness  of 
his  behaviour  must  have  intimidated  his 
conscience,  and  disgusted  his  subjects. 

Excommunication,  whatever  opinions 
Bxeomina-  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  re- 
jiioaiiom.  hgious  efiicacy,  was  originally 
nothing  more  in  appearance  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims,  the  expulsion  of  refractory  mem- 
bers from  its  body.  No  direct  temporal 
disadvantages  attended  this  penalty  for 
sevend  ages ;  but,  as  it  was  the  most  se- 
vere of  spiritual  censures,  and  tended  to 
exclude  the  object  of  it  not  only  from  a 
participation  in  religious  rites,  but,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  society,  it  was  used  spa- 
ringly, and  upon  the  gravest  occasions. 
Gradually,  as  the  church  l^came  more 
powerful  and  more  imperious,  excommu- 
nications were  issued  upon  every  provo- 
cation, rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesias- 
tical warfare  than  with  any  regard  to  its 
S3 


original  intention.  There  was  certainly 
some  pretext  for  many  of  these  censures^ 
as  the  only  means  of  defence  within  the 
reach  of  the  clergy,  when  their  posses- 
sions were  lawlessly  violated.*  Others 
were  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  enfor- 
cing their  contentious  jurisdiction,  which, 
while  it  was  rapidly  extending  itself  over 
almost  all  persons  and  causes,  had  not 
acquired  any  proper  coercive  process. 
The  spiritual  courts  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  is  so  multifarious,  and,  in 
general,  so  little  of  a  religious  naturei 
had  till  lately  no  means  even  of  compel* 
ling  an  appearance,  much  less  of  enfor* 
cing  a  sentence,  but  by  excommunica- 
tion.! Princes,  who  felt  the  inadequacy 
of  their  own  laws  to  secure  obedience, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  more  formida- 
ble sanctions.  Several  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  denounce  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  incendiaries,  or 
deserters  from  the  army.  Charles  the 
Bald  procured  similar  censures  against 
his  revolted  vassals.  Thus  the  boundary 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  offences 
grew  every  day  less  distinct;  and  the 
clergy  were  encouraged  to  fresh  en- 
croachments, as  they  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  rendering  them  successful.^ 

The  civil  magistrate  ought  undoubted- 
ly to  protect  the  just  rights  and  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  the  church.  It  is  not  so 
evident  that  he  should  attach  temporal 
penalties  to  her  censures.  Excommu- 
nication has  never  carried  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  moral  turpitude  as  to  disable 
a  man,  upon  any  sohd  principles,  from 
the  usual  privileges  of  society.  Super- 
stition and  tyranny,  however,  decided 
otherwise.  The  sui^rt  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely 
declared  in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  It  became,  in  later  ages, 
a  more  established  principle  in  France 
and  England,  and,  1  presume,  in  other 
countries.  By  our  common  law,  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing a  witness,  or  of  bringing  an  action  ; 
and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  until 
he  obtains  absolution.  By  the  establish- 
ments of  St.  Louis,  his  estate  .or  person 
might  be  attached  by  the  magistrate.^ 


*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  217.  Fleury,  InBtitutions  au 
Droit,  t.  ii.,  p.  192. 

t  By  a  recent  statnte,  53  G.  III.,  c.  127,  the  writ 
De  excommunicato  capiendo,  as  a  process  in  con- 
tempt, was  abolished  m  England,  but  retained  in 
freland. 

t  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.,  t.  xxxiz.,  p.  596, 
&c 

^  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.,  p.  121.  But  an 
excommunicated  person  might  sue  in  the  lay, 
though  not  in  the  spiritual,  court.    No  law  seems 
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These  actual  penalties  were  attended  by 
marks  of  abhorrence  and  ignominy  still 
more  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be 
shunned,  like  men  infected  with  leprosy, 
by  their  servants,  their  friends,  ana  their 
families.  Two  attendants  only,  if  we 
may  trust  a  current  history,  remained 
with  Robert,  king  of  France,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  an  irregular  marriage,  was  put 
to  this  ban  by  Gregory  V.;  and  these 
threw  all  the  meats  which  had  passed  his 
table  into  the  fire.*  Indeed,  the  mere  in- 
tercourse Mrith  a  proscribed  person  incur- 
red what  was  called  the  lesser  excom- 
munication, or  privation  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  required  penitence  and  abso- 
lution. In  some  places,  a  bier  was  set 
before  the  door  of  an  excommunicated 
individual,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  win- 
dows ;  a  singular  method  of  compelling 
his  submission.f  Everywhere  the  ex- 
communicated were  debarred  of  a  regular 
sepulture,  which,  though  obviously  a  mat- 
ter of  police,  has,  through  the  supersti- 
tion of  consecrating  burial-grounds,  been 
treated  as  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  corruption,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thou^t  a  privilege  unfit  for 
those  who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  man- 
ner.! 
But  as  excommunication,  which  at- 

lotonueta  ^^\^  ^^7  ^"®  ^^  perhaps  a 
hardened  mnner,  was  not  always 
efficacious,  the  church  had  recourse  to 
a  more  comprehensive  punishment.  For 
the  offence  of  a  nobleman,  she  put  a 
county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his  entire 
kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  or  suspen- 
sion of  religious  offices.  No  stretch  of 
her  t3rranny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous 
as  this.  During  an  interdict,  the  church- 
es were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead 
unburied,  no  rite  but  those  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction  performed.  The 
penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had  neither 
partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the 
offence ;  and  the  offence  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a 
pope  or  bishop  had  been  wounded.  In- 
terdicts were  so  rare  before  the  time  of 

to  have  been  lo  severe  in  ibis  respect  as  that  of 
Enffland ;  though  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  say 
with  Dr.  Cosens  (Gibson's  Codex,  p.  1102),  that 
tiie  writ  De  ezcommun.  capiendo  is  a  privilege  pe- 
culiar to  the  English  church. 

•  VeUy,  t  iL 

t  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iii.  Appeiidii, 
p.  350.    Dtt  Cangep  v.  Ezcommunicatio. 

t  Du  Cange,  ▼.  Imblocatus :  where  several  au- 
thors «re  referred  to,  for  the  constant  opinion 
among  the  memben  of  the  Greek  church,  that  the 
bodies  of  excommunicated  persons  remain  in  sta- 
tu quo. 


Gregory  YII.,  that  some  have  referred 
them  to  him  as  their  authcMr;  instances 
may  however  be  found  of  an  earlier  datCi 
and  especially  that  which  accon^Mmied 
the  abovementioned  excommunication  of 
Robert,  king  of  France.  They  were  af^ 
terward  issued  not  unfrequently  against 
kingdoms ;  but  in  particular  districts  they 
continually  occurred.* 

This  was  the  mainspring  of  the  ma^ 
chinery  that  the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the 
lever  by  which  they  moTed  the  worid. 
From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts 
and  excommunications  had  been  tried, 
the  powers  of  the  earth  might  be  said  to 
have  existed  only  by  sufferance.  Nor 
was  the  validity  of  such  denuodations 
supposed  to  depend  upon  their  justice. 
The  imposer  indeed  of  an  unjust  excom- 
munication was  guilty  of  a  sin ;  but  the 
party  subjected  to  it  had  no  remedy  but 
submission.  He  who  disregaords  such  a 
sentence,  says  Beaumanoir,  renders  his 
good  cause  bad.t  And  indeed,  without 
annexing  so  much  importance  to  the  di< 
rect  consequences  of  an  ungrounded  cen- 
sure, it  is  evident  that  the  received  the- 
ory of  religion  concerning  the  indispen- 
sable obligation  and  mysterious  efficacy 
of  the  rites  of  communion  and  confession, 
must  have  induced  scrupulous  minds  to 
make  any  temporal  sacrifice  rather  than 
incur  their  privation.  One  is  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  instances  of  failure,  than 
of  success,  in  the  employment  of  these 
spiritual  weapons  against  sovereigns,  or 
the  laity  in  gcnercd.  It  was  perhaps 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  EuropMS, 
that  they  were  not  introduced,  upon  a 
large  scale,  during  the  darkest  ages  of 
superstition.  In  the  eiffhth  or  ninth  cen- 
turies they  would  probably  have  met  with 
a  more  implicit  obedience.  But  after 
Gregory  VII.,  as  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical usurpation  became  more  violent, 
there  grew  up  by  slow  degrees  an  op- 
posite feeling  in  the  laity,  which  ripened 
into  an  alienation  of  sentiment  from  the 
church,  and  a  conviction  of  that  saered 
truth,  which  superstition  and  sophistry 
have  endeavoured  to  eradicate  from  the 
heart  of  man,  that  no  tyrannical  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  a  divine  commis- 
sion. 

Exconununications  had  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  levelled  at  the  head  p„ptj„r 
of  a  sovereign  before  the  in-  luorpsttsii 
stance  of  Lothaire.    His  igno-  J^*^' 
minions  subAssiont  and  the  genr  ^    ■ 

•  GiannoDC,  1.  vii.,  c.  1.  S^midt,  t.  iv.,  p.  230. 
Dupin,  De  antiquA  Eccl.  Discipline,  p.  288.^  St. 
Marc,  t.  ii.»  p.  535.  Fleury,  Institutions,  t.  a.,  p. 
200.  tP.26l. 
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eral  foebleiMa  of  the  Oariovingian  line, 
prodQced  a  repetition  of  the  menace  at 
leaetf  and  in  cases  more  evidently  be- 
yond the  cognizance  of  a  spiritual  au- 
thority.   Upon  the  death  of  this  Lothaire, 
his  uncle*  Charles  the  Bald,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Lorraine,  to  which  the 
Emperor  Louis  II.  had  juster  pretensions, 
the  pope,  Adrian  II.,  warned  him  to  desist, 
declaring  that  any  attempt  upon  that 
country  would  bring  down  the  penalty  of 
excommunication.    Sustained  dy  the  in- 
trepidity of  Hincmar,  the  king  did  not  ex- 
hibit his  usual  pusfflanimity,  and  the  pope 
in  this  instance  failed  of  success.*    But 
John  VIII.,  the  next  occupier  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  carried  his  pretensions 
to  a  height  which  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  reached.     The    Canovin^an 
princes  liad  formed  an  alliance  against 
Boson,  the  usurper  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.    The  pope  writes  to  Charles  the 
Fat :  I  haye  adopted  the  illustrious  prince 
Boson  as  my  son ;  be  content  therefore 
with  your  own  kingdom ;  for  I  shall  in- 
stantly excommunicate  aU  who  attempt 
to  ix^ure  my  8on.t    In  another  letter  to 
the  same  king,  who  had  taken  some  prop- 
erty from  a  conyent,  he  enjoins  him  to 
restore  it  within  sixty  da3rs,  and  to  cer- 
tify by  an  enroy  that  he  had  obeyed  the 
command;    else    an    excommunication 
would   immediately   ensue,  to   be   fol- 
lowed by  still  severer  castigation,  if  the 
kin^  should  not  repent  upon  the  first 
puiiishment.|    These  expressions  seem 
to  intimate  a  sentence  of  deposition  from 
his  throne,  and  thus  anticipate  by  two 
hundred  years  the  famous  era  of  Grego- 
ry VIL,  at  which  we  shall  soon  arrive. 
In  some  respects,  John  VIIL  even  ad- 
vanced pretensions  beyond  those  of  Greg- 
ory.   He  asserts  very  plainly  a  right  of 
choosing  the  emperor,  and  may  seem 
indirectly  to  have  exercised  it  in  the 
election  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had 
not  primogeniture  in  his  favour.^    This 
prince,  whose  restless  ambition  was  uni- 
ted with  meanness  as  well  as  insincerity, 
consented  to  sign  a  capitulation,  on  his 
coronation  at  Rome,  in  favour  of  the 
pope  and  church,  a  precedent  which  was 
improved    upon   in    subsequent    ages.| 
Rome  was  now  prepared  to  rivet  her  fet- 
ters upon  sovereigns,  and  at  no  period 
have  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
circumstances  of  civil  government  been 

*  De  Marca,  I.  It.,  c.  11. 

t  8chmidt,  t.  y.,  p.  2e0. 

t  Durioribus  deincepa  wdmm  te  vertMribas  «nidi- 
cndom. — Schmidt,  p.  261. 

^  Bains.  Capitokris,  t.  iL,  p.  S91.  Sdunidt,  t 
&,  p.  197. 

il  Id.,  p.  109.  I 


SO  favourable  for  her  ambition.  But  the 
consummation  was  still  sus-  ^^^^ 
pended,  and  even  her  progress  mtmw^ia 
arrested,  for  more  than  a  hon-  »•  teoui 
dred  and  fifty  years.  This  '^^'^' 
dreary  interval  is  filled  up,  in  the  annals 
of  the  papac^,  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  cnmes.  Six  popes  were  deposed, 
two  murdered,  and  one  mutilated.  Pre- 
quently  two  or  even  three  competitors, 
among  whom  it  is  not  always  possible  by 
any  genuine  criticism  to  mstinguish  the 
true  shepherd,  drove  each  other  alter- 
nately from  the  city.  A  few  respectable 
names  appear  thinly  scattered  through 
this  darkness;  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
a  pope,  who  had  acquired  estimation  by 
his  private  virtues,  may  be  distinguished 
by  some  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
princes,  or  the  privileges  of  national 
churches.  But,  in  general,  the  pontiffs  of 
that  age  had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity 
to  perfect  the  great  system  of  temporal 
supremacy,  and  looked  rather  to  a  vile 
profit  from  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirm- 
ations, or  of  exemptions  to  monaster- 
ies.* 

The  corruption  of  the  head  extended 
naturally  to  all  other  members  camptiM 
of  the  church.  All  writers  con-  o^""**!^ 
cur  in  stigmatizing  the  dissoluteness  and 
neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed  among 
the  clergy.  Thouffh  several  codes  of 
ecclesiastical  disci^ne  had  been  compi- 
led by  particular  prelates,  yet  neither 
these  nor  the  ancient  canons  were  much 
regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were 
to  enforce  them,  had  most  occasion  to 
dread  their  severity.  They  were  obtru- 
ded upon  Uieirsees,  as  the  supreme  pon- 
tiffs were  upon  that  of  Rome,  by  force  or 
corruption.  A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims.  llie 
see  of  Narbonne  was  purchased  for  an- 
other at  the  affe  of  ten.f  By  this  relax- 
ation of  morak  the  priesthood  began  to 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind. These  are  nourished  chiefly,  in- 
deed, by  shining  examples  of  piety  and 
virtue,  but  also,  in  a  superstitious  age,  by 
ascetic  observances,  by  the  fasting  and 
watching  of  monks  and  hermits;  who 
have  obviously  so  bad  a  lot  in  this  life, 
that  men  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  secured  a  better  rever- 
sion in  futurity.  The  regular  clergy,  ac- 
cordingly, or  monastic  orders,  who  prac- 


•  Schmidt,  t  ii.,  p.  414.  Moeheim.  St.  Mare. 
Maratori,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  paasim. 

fVaiaaotte,  Hiit.de  Langaedoe, tit, p. 288.  It 
wia  almost  general  in  the  charch  to  have  biahope 
mider  twentv  yean  okL—Idem,  p.  149.  Even  the 
F^  Benedust  IX.  ia  aaid  to  have  been  only 
tiMlvs»  kvt  this  hM  ben  doabled. 
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tised,  at  least  apparently,  the  speciotts 
impostures  of  self-mortificatioii,  retained 
at  all  times  a  far  greater  portion  of  re- 
spect than  ordinary  priests,  though  de- 
generated themselves,  as  was  admitted, 
from  their  primitive  stricti\ess. 

Two  crimes,  or  at  least  violations  of 
Neglect  of  ecclesiastical  law,  had  become 
rule*  or  almost  universal  in  the  eleventh 
ceiibwy.  century,  and  excited  general  in- 
dignation; the  marriage  or  concubinage 
of  priests,  and  the  sale  of  benefices.  By 
an  effect  of  those  prejudices  in  favour  of. 
austerity  to  which  1  have  just  alluded, 
cehbacy  had  been,  from  very  early  times, 
enjoined  as  an  obligation  upon  the  cler- 
gy. Some  of  the  fathers  permitted  those 
already  married  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
a  virgin,  to  retain  their  wives  after  ordi- 
nation, as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  of  which 
it  was  more  laudable  not  to  take  advan- 
tage; and  this,  after  prevaihng  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  Greek  church,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trullo  in 
e91,*  and  had  ever  since  continued  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its  dis- 
cipline. The  Latin  church,  however,  did 
not  receive  these  canons ;  and  has  uni- 
formly persevered  in  excluding  the  three 
orders  of  priests,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons,  not  only  from  contracting  matri- 
mony, but  from  cohabiting  with  wives 
espoused  before  their  ordination.  The 
prohibition,  however,  during  some  ages, 
existed  only  in  the  letter  of  her  canons,  f 
In  every  country,  the  secular  or  parochial 
clergy  kept  women  in  their  houses,  upon, 
more  or  less  acknowledged  terms  of  in- 
tercourse, by  a  connivance  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  a  positive  toleration.  The  sons  of 
priests  were  capable  of  inheriting  by  the 
law  of  France  and  also  of  Castile.f  Some 

*  This  council  was  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  dome  of  the  palace,  called  TruUus,  by  the  Lat- 
ins. The  word  Trullo,  though  solceciatical,  is 
used,  I  believe,  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  Eng^ 
lish.— St.  Marc,  t.  i.,  p.  294.  Art  de  T6riiier  les 
Dates,  t.  i.,  p.  157.  Fleurr,  Hist..Eccles.,  t.  ix.,  p. 
110.  Bishops  are  not  within  this  permission,  and 
cannot  retain  their  wives  by  the  discipline  of  Uie 
Greek  church. 

t  This  prohibition  is  sometimes  repeated  in 
Charlemagne's  ca()itularies ;  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served that  he  notices  its  violation  as  a  notorious 
abuse.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  open  con- 
cubinage or  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  not  genenl 
until  a  later  period.  And  Fleury  declares,  that  he 
has  found  no  instance  of  it  before  893,  in  the  caee 
of  a  parish  priest  at  Chalons,  who  gave  great  scan- 
dal by  publicly  marrying.— Hist.  £ccl^,  t.  xi.,  p. 
594. 

X  Recueil  dee  Historiens,  t.  xi.,  prefece.  Mari- 
na, Ensayo  sobre  las  siete  partidas,  e.  821,  223. 
This  was  by  virtue  of  the  general  indulgence 
shown  tr^  the  customs  of  that  country  to  concubi- 
Dage,  or  hmragmua ;  the  childrai  of  socli  a  unioii 


vigorous  efforts  had  been  rnide  in  Enriand 
by  Dunstan,  with  the  assistance  ofKing 
Edgar,  to  dispossess  the  marri^  canons, 
if  not  the  parochial  clerey,  of  Uieir  bene- 
fices/but  the  abuse,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
considered,  made  incessant  progress,  till 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
There  was  certainly  much  reason  for  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  restore  this  part 
of  their  discipline,  since  it  is  by  cutting 
off  her  members  from  the  charities  of 
domestic  life  that  she  secures  their  en- 
tire affection  to  her  cause,  and  renders 
them,  like  veteran  soldiers,  independent 
of  every  feeling  but  that  of  fidelity  to 
their  commander,  and  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  body.  Leo  IX.,  accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  first  pontiffs  who  retriev- 
ed the  honour  of  the  apostolic  chair,  after 
its  long  period  of  ignominy,  began  in 
good  earnest  the  difficult  work  of  enfor- 
cing celibacy  among  the  clergy.*  His 
successors  never  lost  sight  of  this  essen- 
tial point  of  discipline.  It  was  a  straggle 
against  the  natural  rights  and  strongest 
affections  of  mankind,  which  lasted  for 
several  ages,  and  succeeded  onl^  by  the 
toleration  of  greater  evils  than  those  it 
was  intended  to  remove.  The  laity,  in 
general,  took  part  against  the  married 
priests,  who  were  reduced  to  infamy  and 
want,  or  obliged  to  renounce  their  dear- 
est connexions.  Iii^'many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, no  ministers  were  left  to  perform 
divine  services.f  But  perhaps  there  was 
no  country  where  the  rules  of  celibacy 
met  with  so  little  attention  as  in  England. 
It  was  acknowledged,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  that  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  clergy  were  married ;  and  that  prince 
is  said  to  have  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  wives.^    But  the  hierarchy  never 

always  inheriting  in  default  of  those  bom  in  sol- 
emn wedlock. — ^Ibid. 

*  St.  Maic,  t.  iii.,  p.  152, 164,  219,  602,  &c. 

t  Schmidt,  t  iiL,  p.  279.  Martenne,  Thesaunit 
Anecdotoram,  t.  i.,  p.  230.  A  Danish  writer  draws 
a  still  darker  picture  of  the  tyranny  exercised  to- 
wards the  married  clergy,  which,  if  he  does  not  ex- 
aggerate, was  severe  Indeed :  alii  membris  tninca- 
bantor,  ahi  occidebantur,  alii  de  patriA  expeUeban- 
tur,  pauci  sua  rstinuere.^Lanffebek,  Script  Re- 
mm  Danicarum,  t,  i.,  p.  360.  Toe  prohibition  was 
repeated  by  Waildemar  II.  in  1222,  so  that  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  difficulty  found.— Idem, 
p.  287  and  p.  272. 

t  Wilkins,  Concilia,  p.  387.  Chronioon  Bazoo. 
Collier,  p.  248.  286,  2M.  Lyttieton,  voL  iii.,  p. 
328.  The  third  Lataran  council,  fifty  years  after- 
ward, ipeaks  of  the  detestable  custom  of  keeping 
concubmes,  long  used  by  the  English  cleigy.  Cum 
in  AngliA  pravA  et  dctestabili  consuetudine  et  loo^ 
tempore  fuerit  obtentum,  ut  clerici  in  domibus  suis 
fomicarias  habeant. — Labb6,  Concilia,  t.  x.,  o, 
1633.  Eugenius  IV.  sent  a  legate  to  iinpaee  ceu* 
bacy  on  the  Irish  clergy.— Lyttleton*s  Henrjr  IL9 
vol.  ii,  p.  42. 
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relaxed  in  their  efforts;  and  all  the  coun- 
cils, general  or  provincial,  of  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  utter  denunciations  against  cot^ 
cuhinary  priests.*  After  that  age  we  do 
not  find  them  so  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  the  abuse  by  degrees,  though  not 
8tti>pressed,  was  reduced  within  limits  at 
Which  the  church  might  connive. 

Simony,  or  the  corrupt  purchase  of 
BimoDT  ^pi^^u^  benefices,  was  the  second 
characteristic  reproach  of  the  cler- 
gy in  the  eleventh  century.  The  meas- 
ures taken  to  repress  it  deserve  particu- 
lar consideration,  as  they  producea  effects 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
Eptwopfti  of  the  middle  ages.  According 
eiwuom.  iQ  tjje  primitive  custom  of  the 
church,  an  episcopal  vacancy  was  filled 
up  by  election  of  the  cleigy  and  people 
belonging  to  the  city  or  diocess.  The 
subject  of  their  choice  was,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  federate  or  provin- 
cial system,  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffragans ; 
and,  if  approved,  he  was  consecrated  by 
them.f  It  is  probable  that,  in  almost 
every  case,  the  cleigy  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops; 
but  the  consent  of  the  laity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  render  it  valid.^ 
They  were,  however,  by  degrees  ex- 
cluded from  any  real  participation,  first 
in  the  Greek,  and  finally  in  tne  western 
church.  But  this  was  not  effected  till 
pretty  late  times ;  the  people  fully  pre- 
served their  elective  rights  at  Milan  in 
the  eleventh  century;  and  traces  of  their 
concurrence  maybe  found  both  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  next  age.^ 

*  Quidam  mcerdotes  Latini,  says  Innocent  HI., 
in  domibns  suis  habent  concnbinas,  et  nonnnlli  ali- 
qaas  sibi  non  metaunt  desponsars.— Open  Inno- 
cent III.,  p.  558.  See  alao  p.  300  and  407.  The 
latter  cannot  be  supposed  a  very  common  case, 
after  so  many  prohibitions ;  the  more  nsnal  prac- 
tice was  to  keep  a  female  in  their  hoosee,  under 
some  pretence  of  relatiooshin  or  senritade,  as  is 
still  said  to  be  usual  in  Catholic  countries.— Du 
Can^,  y.  Focaria.  A  writer  of  respectable  au- 
thonty  asserts,  that  the  clergy  frequently  obtained 
a  bishop's  license  to  c(Asbit  with  a  mate.— 'Har- 
mer*s  [Wharton's]  Obserrations  on  Burnet,  p.  11. 
I  find  a  passage  in  Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  about 
1400,  quoted  in  Lewis's  life  of  Pecock,  p.  30.  Pie- 
risque  in  diocesibus,  rectores  parochiarum  ez  certo 
et  copducto  cum  his  pmlatis  pretio,  passim  et  pub- 
lic^ concubinas  tenent  This,  however,  does  not 
amount  to  a  direct  license. 

The  marriages  of  English  clergy  are  noticed  and 
condemned  in  some  provincial  constitutions  of 
1237.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  381.  And  there  is,  even  so 
late  as  1404,  a  mandate  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
against  married  priests. — Wilkins,  Concilia,  L  iii., 
p.  277. 

t  Marca,  De  ConcordantiA,  &c.,  L  vi,  c.  2. 

t  Father  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  7. 

i  De  Marca,  ubi  supra.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  173. 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  early  Chris* 
tian  emperors  interposed  with  the  free- 
dom of  choice  any  farther  than  to  make 
their  own  confirmation  necessary  in  the 
great  patriarchal  sees,  such  as  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  which  were  frequently 
the  objects  of  violent  competition,  and  to 
decide  in  controverted  elections.*    The 
Gothic  and  Lombard  kings  of  Italy  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  of  conduct.!    But  in 
the  French  monarchy  a  more  extensive 
authority  was  assumed  by  the  sovereign. 
Though  the  practice  was  subject  to  some 
variation,  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
the  Merovinffian  kings,  the  line  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  the  German  empnerors  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  conferred  bishoprics 
either  by  direct  nomination,  or,  as  was 
more  regular,  by  recommendatory  letters 
to  the  electors.^   In  England  also,  before 
the  conquest,  bishops  were  appointed  in 
the  wittenagemot ;  and  even  in  the  reign 
of  William,  it  is  said  that  Lanfcanc  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  con- 
sent of  parliament.^    But,  independently 
of  this  prerogative,  which  length  of  time 
and  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  people  have 
rendered  unquestionably  legitimate,  the 
sovereign  had  other  means  of  controlling 
the  election  of  a  bishop.    Those  estates 
and'  honours  which  compose  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see,  and  without. which  the 
naked  spiritual  privileges  would  hot  have 
tempted  an  avaricious  generation,  had 


The  form  of  election  of  a  bishop  of  Pay,  in  1063, 
runs  thus :  clerus,  populus,  ei  militia  eJegimus.— 
Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  iL  Appendix,  p^ 
220.  Even  Gratian  seems  to  admit  in  one  place 
that  the  laity  had  a  sort  of  share,  thouvh  no  deci- 
sive voice,  in  filling  up  an  episcopu  vacancy. 
Electio  clericoromi  est,  petitio  plebis.~Decret.,  1.  i, 
distinctio  €2.  And  other  subsequent  passages  con- 
firm this. 

•  Gibbon,  c.  20.  St.  Uarc,  Abr6g6  Chronolo- 
gique,  t.  i,  p.  7. 

t  Fa  Paolo  OB  Benefices,  e.  ix.  Oiannone,  L 
iii.,  e.  6 ;  1.  iv.,  c.  12.    St  Mare,  t  i.,  p.  37. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  i.,  p.  386 ;  t  ii,  p.  245, 487.  This 
interference  of  the  kings  was  perhaps  not  quite 
conformable  to  their  own  laws,  which  only  reserved 
to  them  the  confirmation.  Episeopo  oecedente, 
says  a  constitution  of  Clotairs  II.  in  015,  in  loco 
ipsitts,  qui  a  metropoUtano  ordinart  debet,  a  provin- 
cialibus,  a  clero  et  populo  eligatur :  et  si  penona 
condigna  fuerit,  i>er  orainationem  principis  ordine- 
tur.— Baloz.  CapituL,  t  i.,  p.  21.  Charlemagne  is 
said  to  have  adhered  to  this  limitation,  leaving 
elections  free,  and  only  approving  the  person,  and 
conferring  investiture  on  him.— F.  Paid,  on  Bene- 
fices, c.  zv.  But  a  more  direct  influence  was  ro» 
stored  afterward.  Ivon,  bishop  of  Chartres,  about 
the  year  1100.  thus  concisely  expresses  tl|e  «Byera} 
parties  concurring  in  the  creation  of  a  ^ahpp:  eli? 
gente  clero,  suffragante  populo,  doiuf  regis,  per 
manum  metropolitan!,  approbaDte  Bon^ano  pont^ 
fice.— Du  Chesne,  Script  Jftenim  pallicarum,  t  iy» 
p.  174. 

^  LyttletOD^  Hist,  of  liei^ry  U.,  vol.  iv,,  p.  144. 
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cbielly  been  granted  by  former  kings, 
and  were  assimilated  to  lands  held  on  a 
beneficiary  tenure.  As  they  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  they  re- 
quired  similar  fonnatities;  in- 
isvMiaarM.  yestitnro  by  the  lord,  and  an 
oath  of  fealty  by  the  tenant.  Charle- 
magne  is  said  to  have  introduced  this 
practice ;  and,  by  way  of  visible  symbol, 
as  usual  in  feudal  institutions,  to  hsve 
put  the  ring  and  crosier  into  the  hands  of 
the  newly-consecrated  bishop.  And  this 
continued  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterward  without  exciting  any  scandal 
or  resistance.* 

The  church  has  undoubtedly  surren- 
dered part  of  her  independence  in  return 
for  ample  endowments  and  temporal 
power ;  nor  could  any  claim  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  that  of  feudal  superiora  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  dependant  fiefs. 
But  the  fairest  right  may  be  sullied  by 
abuse ;  and  the  sovereigns,  the  lay-pa- 
trons, the  prelates  of  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  made  their  powera  of 
nomination  and  investiture  subservient 
to  the  ^ssest  rapacity.f  According  to 
the  ancient  canons,  a  bemfice  was  avoid- 
ed by  any  simoniacal  payment  or  stipu- 
lation. If  these  were  to  be  enforced,  the 
church  must  almost  be  cleared  of  its  min- 
isten.  Either  through  bribery  in  places 
where  elections  still  prevailed,  or  through 
corrupt  agreements  with  princes,  or,  at 
least,  customary  presents  to  their  wives 
and  ministen,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bishops  had  no  vaUd  tenure  in  their  sees. 
The  case  was  perhaps  wone  with  inferior 
clerks ;  in  the  churcn  of  Milan,  which  was 
notorious  for  this  corruption,  not  a  single 
ecclesiastic  could  stand  the  test,  the  arch- 
bishop exacting  a  price  for  the  collation 
of  every  benefice.! 

The  bishops  of  Rome,  like  those  of  in- 
luipflriti  ^^^^'  sees,  were  regularly  elected 
conarm-  by  the  citizens,  laymen  as  well  as 
^JJM  of  ecclesiastics.  But  their  conse- 
****•  oration  was  deferred  until  the 
popular  choice  had  received  the  sov- 
ereign's sanction.  The  Romans  regu- 
larly despatched  letten  to  Constanti- 
nople or  to  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 

♦  De  MftTca,  p.  416.    Giannone,  1.  ri.,  c.  7. 

t  Boni&oe,  marqui*  of  Tuictny,  hOur  of  the 
CounteSB  Matilda,  and  by  fu  the  greatest  prince  in 
Italy,  was  flogged  before  the  altar  by  an  abbot  for 
•eliiDg  benefices.— Muratori,  ad  ann.  1046l  The 
offisace  wa«  much  more  common  than  the  poniah- 
ment,  bat  the  two  eombined  fttxniah  a  good  apeci- 
men  of  the  eleventh  ceatnrr. 

t  St.  Mare,  t.  iiL,  pu  66,  188, 219.  296, 290,  668. 
Mnratori,  A.  D.  056, 1067,  &c.  Floury,  Hist  Ee- 
dis.,  t.  xiiL,  p.  79.  The  sum,  howeter,  appear*  to 
have  been  very  omall :  rather  like  a  fee  than  a 


praying  that  their  election  of  a  pope 
might  be  confirmed.  Exceptions,  if  any, 
are  infrequent  while  Rome  was  subject 
to  the  eastern  empire.*  This,  among 
other  imperial  prerof[atives,  Charlemagne 
might  consider  as  his  own.  He  posses- 
sed the  city,  especially  after  his  corona- 
tion as  emperor,  in  full  sovereignty ;  and, 
even  before  that  event,  had  investigated, 
as  supreme  chief,  some  accusations  pre- 
ferred against  the  Pope  Leo  III.  No  va- 
cancy of  the  papacy  took  place  after 
Charlemagne  became  emperor;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  first  which 
happened  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  Ste- 
phen IV.  was  consecrated  in  haste  without 
that  princess  approbation.f  But  Gregory 
IV.,  his  successor,  waited  till  his  elec- 
tion had  been  confirmed;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
though  less  uniformly  than  their  pred- 
ecessors, retained  that  mark  of  sov- 
ereignty.! But  during  the  disorderly 
state  of  Italy  which  followed  the  last 
reigns  of  Charlemagne^s  posterity,  while 
the  sovereignt}r  and  even  the  name  of  an 
emperor  were  in  abeyance,  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Chnstendom  was  conferred 
only  by  the  factious  rabble  of  its  capital. 
Otho  the  Great,  in  receiving  the  imperial 
crown,  took  upon  him  the  prerogatives 
of  Chariemagne.  There  is  even  extant  a 
decree  of  Leo  VIII.,  which  grants  to  him 
and  his  successors  the  right  of  naming 
future  popes.  But  the  authenticity  of 
this  instrument  is  denied  by  the  ItaUans.^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Saxon  em- 
perors went  to  such  a  length  as  nomina- 
tion, except  in  one  instance  (that  of 
Gregory  V.  in  996) ;  but  they  sometimes, 
not  uniformly,  confirmed  the  election  of 
a  pope,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
An  explicit  right  of  nomination  was  how- 
ever conceded  to  the  Emperor  Henry  III. 
in  1047,  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
the  Roman  churoh  from  the  disgrace  and 
depravity  into  which  it  had  fallen.    Henry 


*  Le  Blanc,  Dinertation  ear  TAntoritft  dea  Em- 
perenFB.  Thia  ia  aubjoined  to  hia  Traits  dea 
Monnoyea;  but  not  in  aU  oopiea,  which  makea 
thoae  that  want  it  leaa  vahiaI)l0.~St.  Marc  and 
Mnratori,  paaaim. 

t  Maratori,  A.  D.  817.    St  Marc. 

t  Le  Blanc.  Schmidt,  t  ii,  p.  186.  St.  Mare,  t. 
L,  p.  387,  393,  dtc. 

i  St.  Marc  had  defended  the  aothenticity  of  thia 
inetrament  in  a  eeparate  diMertation,  t.  it.,  p.  1167, 
though  admitting  aome  interpolationa.  ragi  in 
Baronmm,  t  i^^  p.  8,  seemed  to  me  to  have  urged 
some  weighty«o^ections ;  and  Muratori,  Annali 
d'ltalia,  A.  D.  968,  apeaks  of  ii  aa  a  gross  impoa- 
tune,  in  which  he  probably  Roes  too  far.  It  obtain- 
ed credit  rather  early,  and  la  admitted  into  the  de- 
cretum  of  Oratian,  notwithstandiiv  its  obtioiit 
tendeacy,  p.  211,  ndiL  uei. 
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appointed  two  or  throe  very  good  popes ; 
acting  in  this  against  the  wamingB  of  a 
selfish  policy,  as  fatal  experience  soon 
proved  to  his  family.* 

liiis  high  prerogative  was  perhaps  not 
designed  to  extend  beyond  Henry  him- 
self. But,  even  if  it  had  been  transmis- 
sible to  his  successors,  the  infancy  of  his 
son  Henry  lY.,  and  the  factions  of  that 
minority,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its 
j^^^g^or  exercise.  Nicolas  U.,  in  1059, 
Nie«iM  published  a  decree,  which  resto- 
u-  red  the  right  of  election  to  the 

Romans,  but  with  a  remarkable,  varia- 
tion from  the  original  form.  The  car- 
dinal bishops  (seven  in  number,  holding 
sees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
consequently  ^iffragans  of  the  pope  as 
patriarch  or  metropolitan)  were  to  choose 
the  supreme  pontiff,  with  the  concur- 
rence first  of  the  cardinal  priests  and 
deacons  (or  ministers  of  the  parish 
churches  of  Rome),  and  afterward  of 
the  laity.  Thus  elected,  the  new  pope 
was  to  be  presented  for  confirmation  to 
Henry,  **  now  king  and  hereafter  to  be- 
come emperor,"  imd  to  such  of  his  suc- 
cessors as  should  personally  obtain  that 
ptrivilege.t  This  decree  is  the  foundsp 
tion  of  thiu  celebrated  mode  of  election 
in  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  which  has  ever 
since  determined  the  headship  of  the 
church.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens,  who  had  indeed  justly 
forfeited  their  primitive  right,  but  as  far 
as  possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ab- 
solute emancipation  of  the  papacy  from 
the  imperial  control;  reserving  only  a 
precarious  and  personal  concession  to 
the  emperors,  instead  of  their  ancient 
legal  prerogative  of  confirmation. 

The  real  author  of  this  decree,  and 
angary  of  all  Other  vigorous  measures 
vu.  1073.  adopted  by  the  popes  of  that 
age,  whether  for  the  assertion  of  their 
independence,  or  the  restoration  of  dis- 
cipline, was  Hildebrand,  archdeacon  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  person  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Acqmring  bv  his  extraordinary 
qualities  an  unbounded  ascendenc^r  over 
the  Italian  clergy,  they  regarded  him  as 
their  chosen  leader,  and  the  hope  of  their 
common  cause.  He  had  been  empower- 
ed singly  to  nominate  a  pope,  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,!  after  the  death  of  Leo 
IX.,  and  compeUed  Henry  III.  to  acqui- 

*  St  Mare.    Muratori.    Schmidt.    StruTias. 

t  St  Marc,  t  iii.,  p.  276.  The  first  canon  of  the 
fhird  Lateran  council  makes  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  college  necessary  for  a  pope's  elec- 
lion.—IiaM}6,  CkMcilia,  t.  a.,  p.  1506. 

t  St.  Mate,  p.  97. 


in  his  choice  of  Victor  II.  No 
man  could  proceed  more  fearlesrty  to- 
wards his  object  than  Hildebrand,  nor 
with  less  attention  to  conscientious  im- 
pedimenta.  Though  the  decree  of  Nic- 
olas II.,  his  own  irotky  had  expressly 
reserved  the  right  of  confirmation  of  the 
young  King  of  Germany,  yet^  on  the  death 
of  that  pope,  Hildebrand  procured  the 
Section  and  consecration  of  Alexander 
II.  without  waiting  for  any  authority.* 
During  this  pontificate  he  was  considered 
as  something  greater  than  the  pope,  who 
acted  entirely  by  his  counsels.  On  Alex- 
ander's decease,  Hildebrand,  long  since 
the  real  head  of  the  church,  was  raised 
with  enthusiasm  to  its  chief  dignity,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  Yll. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  precedent  at 
the  election  of  Alexander  II.,  it  m,  «g^. 
appeaiB  that  Gregory  did  not  yet  sness  with 
consider  his  plans  sufficiently  "•■''  *^- 
mature  to  throw  ofi*  the  yoke  altogether, 
but  declined  to  receive  consecration  un- 
til he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
King  of  Germany.^  This  moderation 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  situa- 
tion of  Germany  speedily  affbvded  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ambitioua 
views.  Henry  lY.,  through  a  very  bad 
education,  was  arbitraiy  and  dissolute ; 
the  Saxons  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
rebellion;  and  secret  disaffection  had 
spread  among  the  princes  to  an  extent 
of  which  the  pope  was  much  better  aware 
than  the  king.{  He  began  by  excommu- 
nicating some  of  Henry's  ministers  on 
pretence  of  simony,  and  made  it  a  ground 
of  remonstrsnce  that  they  were  not  in- 
stantly dismissed.  His  next  step  was  to 
publish  a  decree,  or  rather  to  renew  one 
of  Alexander  11.,  against  lay  investitures.^ 
The  abotttion  of  these  was  a  favourite  ob- 
ject of  Gregory,  and  formed  an  essential 
part  of  his  general  scheme  !br  emancipa- 
ting the  spiritual,  and  siAjogating  the 
temporal  power.  The  ring  and  crosier, 
it  was  asserted  by  the  papal  advocates, 
were  the  emblems  of  that  power  which 
no  monarch  could  bestow ;  out  even  if  a 
less  offensive  symbol  were  adopted  in 
investitures,  the  dignity  of  the  church 
was  lowered,  and  her  purity  contamina- 
ted, when  her  highest  ministers  were 
compelled  to  solicit  the  patronage  or 
the  approbation  of  laymen.    Tlion^  the 


*  St.  Marc,  p.  306. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  552.  He  acted  however  as  pope»  cor- 
responding in  Uiat  character  with  bishops  of  all 
coantries,  from  the  day  of  his  election,  p.  o54. 

t  Schmidt  St  Marc.  These  two  art  my  pritt* 
cipal  anthorities  for  the  contest  beiwesn  thechnrch 
and  the  empire. 

^8tMat«,tiii.,p.«n). 
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estates  of  bishops  might  strictly  be  of 
temporal  right,  yet,  as  they  had  been  in- 
separably annexed  to  their  spiritual  of- 
fice, it  became  just  that  what  was  first  in 
dignity  and  importance  should  carry  with 
it  those  accessory  parts.  And  this  was 
more  necessary  than  in  former  times,  on 
account  of  the  notorious  traffic  which 
sovereigns  made  of  their  usurped  nomi- 
nation to  benefices,  so  that  scarcely  any 
prelate  sat  by  their  favour  whose  pos- 
session was  not  invalidated  by  simony. 

The  contest  about  investitures,  though 
begun  by  Gregory  Vll.,  did  not  occupy  a 
very  prominent  place  during  his  pontifi- 
cate; its  interest  being  suspenaed  by 
other  more  extraordinary  and  important 
dissensions  between  the  church  and  em- 
pire. The  pope,  after  tampering  some 
time  with  the  disafiiacted  party  m  Ger- 
many, summoned  Henry  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  alleged  by  his  subjects.  Such 
an  outrage  naturally  exasperated  a  young 
and  passionate  monarch.  Assembling  a 
number  of  bishops  and  other  vassals  at 
Worms,  he  procured  a  sentence  that 
Gregory  should  no  long^er  be  obeyed  as 
Lawful  pope.  But  the  time  was  past  for 
those  arbitrary  encroachments,  or  at  least 
high  prerogatives  of  former  emperors. 
The  relations  of  dependance  between 
church  and  state  were  now  about  to  be 
reversed.  Gregoiy  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  proceedings  at 
Worms,  than  he  summoned  a  council  in 
the  Lateran  palace,  and,  by  a  solemn  sen- 
tence, not  only  excommunicated  Henry, 
^  but  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ger- 
'  many  and  Italy,  releasing  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forbidding  them 
to  obey  him  as  sovereign.  Thus  Grego- 
ry VIL  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all 
his  predecessors  behind,  and  astonishing 
mankind  by  an  act  of  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion which  the  most  emulous  of  his  suc- 
cessors could  hardly  surpass.* 


*  The  sentance  of  Gregory  VII.  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  was  directM,  we  should  always  re- 
member, to  persons  already  well  disposed  to  reject 
his  authority.  Men  are  glad  to  be  told  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  resist  a  sovereign  against  whom  they 
are  fti  rebellion,  and  will  not  be  very  scrupulous  in 
examining  conclusions  which  fall  in  with  their  in- 
clinations and  intereets.  Allegiance  was  in  those 
turbulent  ages  easily  thrown  off,  and  the  right  of 
resistance  was  in  continual  exercise.  To  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century,  a  prince  unfit  for 
Christian  communion  would  easily  appear  unfit  to 
reign  over  them ;  and  though.  Henry  had  not  given 
much  real  provocation  to  the  pope,  bis  vices  and 
granny  mignt  seem  to  challenge  any  spiritual  cen- 
sure, or  temporal  chastisement.  A  nearly  contem- 
porary writer  combines  the  two  justifications  of 
the  rebellious  party.    Nemo  Romanorum  pontifi- 


The  first  impulses  of  Henry's  mind  on 
hearing  this  denunciation  were  indigna- 
tion and  resentment.  But,  like  other  in- 
experienced and  misguided  sovereigns, 
he  had  formed  an  erroneous  calculation 
of  his  own  resources.  A  conspiracy  long 
prepared,  of  which  the  dukes  of  Swabia 
and  Carinthia  were  the  chiefs,  began  to 
manifest  itself;  some  were  alienated  by 
his  vices,  and  others  jealous  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  the  rebellious  Saxons  took  courage ; 
the  bishops,  intimidated  by  excommuni- 
cations, withdrew  from  his  side ;  and  he 
suddenly  found  himself  almost  insulated 
in  the  midst  of  his  dominions.  In  this 
desertion  he  had  recourse,  through  panic, 
to  a  miserable  expedient.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  with  the  avowed  determination 
of  submitting,  and  seeking  absolution  from 
the  pope.  Gregorjr  was  at  Canossa,  a 
fortress  near  Reggio,  belonging  to  his 
faitiiful  adherent,  Uie  Countess  Matilda. 
[A.  D.  1077.J  It  was  in  a  winter  of  un- 
usual seventy.  The  emperor  was  ad-^ 
mitted,  without  his  guards,  into  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  and  three  successive 
days  remained  from  morning  till  evening, 
in  a  woollen  shirt  and  with  naked  feet, 
while  Gregory,  shut  up  with  the  countess, 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence. 
On  the  fourth  day  he  obtained  almlution ; 
but  only  upon  condition  of  appearing  on 
a  certain  day  to  learn  the  pope's  decis- 
ion, whether  or  no  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  until  which  time  he 
promised  not  to  assume  the  ensigns  of 
royalty. 

This  base  humiliation,  instead  of  con- 
ciliating Henry's  adversaries,  forfeited  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  In  his  contest 
with  the  pope,  he  had  found  a  zealous 
support  in  the  principal  Lombard  cities, 
among  whom  the  mariried  and  simoniacal 
clergy  had  great  influence.*    Indignant 

cem  reges  a  regno  defxmere  posse  denegabit,  q;ui- 
cunque  decreta  sanclisaimi  Papa  Gregorii  non 
proscribenda  judicabit.  I]^  emm  vir  apostolicus 
....  Preterea,  liberi  homines  Henricum  eo  pacto 
sibi  prttposuemnt  in  regem,  ut  electoree  sues  justA 
juihcare  et  legali  providentiA  gubemare  satageret, 
quod  pactum  ille  poetea  uriBvahcaii  et  contem- 
nere  non  cessavit,  &c.  Ergo,  et  absque  sedis 
apoetolicn  judicio  principes  eum  pro  rege  meritd 
refutaie  poasent,  cum  pactum  adimplere  contem- 
serit,  quod  iis  pro  electione  suA  promiserat;  quo 
non  adimpleto,  nee  reix  esse  poCerat^Vita  Grog. 
VII.  in  Muratori,  Script  Rer.  lUl.,  t.  iiL,  p.  342. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  Henry,  though  ecclesiastics,  protested  against 
this  novel  stretcn  of  prerogative  in  the  Roman  see. 
Several  proofs  of  this  are  adduced  by  Schmidt,  t. 
iii.,  p.  315. 

*  There  had  been  a  kind  of  civil  war  at  Milaa 
for  about  twenty  years  before  this  time,  excited  by 
the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  partisans  who  en< 
deavoured  to  execute  the  papal  decrees  against  ir- 
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at  his  BObiiiiiBioii  to  Giegoty,  whom  they 
affected  to  consider  as  a  usurper  of  the 
papal  chacr,  they  now  closed  their  gates 
affainat  (he  emperor,  and  spoke  openly 
of  deposing  him.  In  this  smgular  pom- 
tion  petween  opposite  dangers,  Heniy 
retrod  his  late  steps,  and  broke  off  his 
treaty  with  the  pope;  preferring,  if  he 
must  fall,  to  fall  as  the  defender  rather 
than  the  betrayer  of  his  imperial  rights. 
The  rebellious  princes  of  Germany  chose 
another  king,  Rodolph,  duke  of  Swabia, 
on  whom  Gregory,  after  some  delay,  be- 
stowed the  crown,  with  a  Latin  verse, 
importing  that  it  was  given  by  virtue  of 
the  oiigmal  commission  of  St.  Peter.* 
But  the  success  of  this  pontiff  in  his 
immediate  designs  was  not  answerable 
to  his  intrepidity.  Henry  both  subdued 
the  German  rebellion,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  so  much  vigour,  or  rather  so 
little  resistance,  in  Italy,  that  he  was 
crowned  in  Rome  hj  the  antipope  Gui- 
bert,  whom  he  had  raised  in  a  council  of 
his  partisans  to  the  government  of  the 
church  instead  of  Gregory.  The  latter 
found  an  asylum  under  the  protection  of 
Roger  Guiscard  at  Salerno,  where  he 
Diqmio  ^^^  ^"^  exile.  His  mantle,  how- 
•boatin-  ever,  descended  upon  his  suc- 
ToMitvrat.  oessors,  especially  Urban  II.  and 
Paschal  II.,  who  strenuously  persevered 
in  the  great  contest  for  ecclesiastical  in- 
dependence ;  the  former  with  a  spirit  and 
policy  worthy  of  Gregory  VII.,  the  latter 
with  steady  but  disinterested  prejudice.! 

ragolar  clerks  by  force.  The  historf  of  these  feuds 
has  been  written  by  two  coatemporaries.  Amolf 
and  Landulf;  published  in  the  fourth  ▼olume  of 
Muratori's  Scriptores  Remm  Italicarum;  tnffi- 
cient  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  St 
Marc,  t  iiL,  p.  230,  &c.,  and  in  Muatori's  Annals. 
The  Milanese  clersy  set  up  a  preUnce  to  retain 
wives,  under  the  autnority  ot  their  great  archbishop, 
St.  Ambrose,  who,  it  seems,  has  spoken  with  more 
indulgence  of  this  practice  than  most  of  the  fit- 
there.  Both  Amuli  and  Landulf  favour  the  mar- 
ried clerks ;  and  were  perhaps  themselves  of  that 
description.— M  uratori. 

«  Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

t  Paschal  II.  was  so  conscientious  in  his  abhor- 
rence of  investitures,  that  he  actaally  signed  an 
agreement  with  Henry  V.,  in  1110,  whereby  the 
prelates  were  to  resign  all  the  lands  and  other 
possessions  which  they;  held  in  fief  of  the  em- 
peror, on  condition  of  the  latter  renouncing  the 
right  of  investiture,  which  indeed,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  &11  of  itself.  This  extraordinary 
concession,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  cardinals  and  bishops  about  Pas- 
chal's  court,  more  worldly-minded  than  himself, 
nor  to  those  of  the  emperor's  party,  whose  joint 
clamours  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  treaty.— St.  Marc, 
t  iv.,  p.  976.  A  letter  of  Paschal  to  Anseim 
(Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  304),  seems  to  imply  that  he 
thought  it  better  for  the  church  to  be  without  riches, 
than  to  enjoy  them  on  condition  of  doing  homage 
to  laymen. 


They  niaed  up  enemies  against  Henry 
IV.  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  family,  insti- 
gating the  ambition  of  two  of  his  sons 
successiyely,  Conrad  and  Henry,  to  min- 
gle in  the  revolts  of  Germany.  But 
Rome,  under  whose  auspices  the  latter 
had  not  scrupled  to  engage  in  an  almost 
parhcidal  rebellion,  was  soon  disappoint- 
ed by  his  onexpected  tenadousness  of 
that  obnoxious  prerogative  which  had 
oceaaioned  so  much  of  his  father's  mis- 
ery. He  steadily  refused  to  part  with 
the  right  of  investiture ;  and  the  empire 
was  still  committed  in  open  hostility  with 
the  church  for  fifteen  years  of  his  reign. 
But  Henry  V.  being  stronger  in  the  sup- 

Eort  of  his  German  vassals  than  his  father 
ad  been,  none  of  the  popes  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
peat the  measures  of  Gregory  VH.  [A. 
D.  1122.]  At  length,  each  party 
grown  weary  of  tiiis  rumous  mtoeSby 
contention,  a  treaty  was  agreed  esooordsi 
upon  between  the  emperor  and  •f  caiixius 
Calixtus  II.,  which  put  an  end  by  com- 
promise to  the  question  of  eccleaiaatical 
investitures.  By  this  conmaet,  the  em- 
peror resigned  for  ever  all  pretence  to 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier, 
and  recognised  the  liberty  of  elections. 
But,  in  return,  it  was  agreed  that  elec- 
tions should  be  made  in  his  jHresence  or 
that  of  his  officers;  and  that  the  new 
bishop  should  receive  his  tempooalities 
from  the  emperor  by  the  sceptre.* 

Both  parties  in  the  concordat  at  Worms 
receded  from  so  much  of  their  preten- 
sions, that  we  mi^ht  almost  hesitate  to 
determine  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
victorious.  On  the  one  hand,  in  resto- 
ring the  freedom  of  episcopal  Sections, 
the  emperors  lost  a  iMrerogative  of  very 
long  standing,  and  almost  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  auth(»ity  over  not 
the  least  turbulent  part  of  their  subjects. 
And  though  the  form  of  investiture  by 
the  ring  and  crosier  seemed  in  itself  of 
no  importance,  yet  it  had  been  in  effect 
a  collateral  security  against  Uie  election 
of  obnoxious  persons.  For  the  empe- 
rors, detaining  this  necessary  part  of  the 
pontificals  until  thev  should  confer  inves- 
titure, prevented  a  hasty  consecration  of 
the  new  bishop,  after  which,  the  vacancy 
beinff  legally  filled,  it  would  not  be  decent 
for  them  to  withhold  the  temporalitiea. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  pre- 
served by  the  concordat  their  feudal  sov- 
ereignty over  the  estates  of  the  church, 
in  defiance  of  the  language  which  had 
recently  been  held  by  lU  rulers.    Greg- 

*  St.  Marc,  t.  iv.,  p.  1083.  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p. 
17&    The  Utter  quotes  the  Lstia  words. 
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ory  VII.  had  positirely  declared,  in  the 
Lateran  council  of  1080,  that  a  bishop  or 
abbot  receiving  investiture  from  a  lay- 
man should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  prelate.* 
The  same  doctrine  had  been  maintained 
by  all  his  successors,  without  any  limita^ 
tion  of  their  censures  to  the  formality  of 
the  ring  and  crosier.  But  Calixtus  11. 
himself  had  |fone  much  farther,  and  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  compeUing  eccle- 
siastics to  render  any  serviee  to  laymen 
on  account  of  their  benefices.t  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  such  a  general  immunity  from 
feudal  obligations  for  an  order  who  pos- 
sessed nearly  half  the  lands  in  Europe, 
■truck  at  the  root  of  those  institutions 
by  which  the  fabric  of  society  was  prin- 
cipally held  together.  This  complete  in- 
dependence had  been  the  aim  of  Grego- 
ry^ disciples;  and,  by  yielding  to  the 
continuance  of  lay  investitures  in  any 
shape,  Caliztus  may,  in  this  point  of 
view,  appear  to  have  relinquished  the 
principal  object  of  contention.  But  as 
there  have  been  battles,  in  which  though 
immediate  success  may  seem  pretty 
equaUy  balanced,  yet  we  learn  fiom 
subsequent  effects  to  whom  the  intrinsic 
advantages  of  victory  belonged,  so  it  is 
manifest  from  the  events  that  followed 
the  settlement  of  this  great  controversy 
about  investitures,  that  the  see  of  Rome 
had  conquered. 

The  emperors  were  not  the  only  sov- 
ereigns whose  practice  of  investiture  ex- 
cited the  hostilitjr  of  Rome,  although  they 
ftuslained  the  prmcipal  brunt  of  the  war. 
A  similar  contest  broke  out  under  the 
pon^ficate  of  Paschal  11.  with  Henry  I. 
of  England ;  for  the  circumstances  of 
which,  as  they  contain  nothing  peculiar, 
I  refer  to  our  own  historians.  It  is  re- 
maricable,  that  it  ended  in  a  compromise 
not  unlike  that  adjusted  at  Worms ;  the 
king  renouncing  all  sort  of  investitures, 
while  the  pope  consented  that  the  bishop 
should  do  homage  for  his  temporalities. 
This  was  exactly  the  custom  of  France, 
where  investiture  by  the  ring  and  cro- 
sier is  said  not  to  have  prevailed ;%  and 
it  answered  the  main  end  of  sovereigns 
by  keeping  up  the  feudal  dependance  of 
ecclesiastical  estates.    But  the  kings  of 

♦  St.  Marc  t  iy.,  p.  774.  A  bishop  of  Piacentia 
asterto  that  prelates  diahonoured  their  order  by 
puttinn  their  bands,  which  hekl  the  bodj  and  blood 
of  Chnst,  between  thoee  of  impure  laymen,  p.  056. 
The  lame  ezpreasiona  are  used  by  others,  and  are 
leyelled  at  the  form  of  feudal  homage,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  that  age,  ought  to  have 
been  as  obnorioas  as  inyeatiture. 

t  Id.,p.  1061, 1067. 

t  Hi^toirs  dn  Droit  nnblic  eccl6siastiqae  Ftan- 
90ia,p.  861.    IdoBOtmllyralyciitfaisaiithoc^. 


Caatae  were  more  fortanue  than  the 
rest ;  discreetly  yielding  to  Uie  pride  of 
Rome,^ey  obtained  w&t  was  essentiai 
to  their  own  authority,  and  have  always 
possessed,  by  the  concession  of  Uifoaa 
II.,  an  absolute  pirivOege  of  nomination 
to  bishoprics  in  their  dominions.*  An 
early  evidence  of  that  indifierence  of  the 
poi>es  towards  the  real  independence  of 
national  churches,  to  which  subsequent 
ages  were  to  lend  abundant  coofiimation. 
When  the  emperors  had  sunrendered 
their  pretensions  to  interfere  in  lotmdnethm 
episcopal  elections,  the  primi-  or  capitniar 
tive  mode  of  collecting  the  suf-  •*««*«% 
frages  of  clergy  and  laity  in  conjunction, 
or  at  least  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity's 
assent  and  ratification,  ought  naUurally  to 
have  revived.  But  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, neither  the  people,  nor  even  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  were 
considered  as  worthy  to  exercise  this 
function.  It  soon  devcdved  altogether 
upon  the  chapters  of  cathedral  churches.t 
Tne  original  of  these  may  be  traced  very 
high.  In  the  earliest  .ages,  we  find  a 
college  of  presbytery  consisting  of  the 
priests  and  deacons,  assistants  as  a  coun- 
cil of  advice,  or  even  a  kind  of  parliament 
to  their  biahops.  Parochial  divisions, 
and  fixed  mimsters  attached  to  them, 
were  not  established  till  a  later  period. 
But  the  canons,  or  cathedral  clexvy,  ac- 
quired afterwaid  a  more  distinct  eharao* 
ter.  They  were  subjected  by  defpees  to 
certain  strict  observances,  little  differing, 
in  fact,  from  those  imposed  on  monastic 
orders.  They  lived  at  a  common  table, 
they  slept  in  a  common  dormitory,  their 
dress  and  diet  were  regulated  by  peculiar 
laws.  But  they  were  distinguished  from 
monks  by  the  right  of  possessing  individ- 
ual property,  wnich  was  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  enjoyment  of  separate  preb- 


*  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  24.  Zurita,  Anales 
de  Arason,  t.  iy.,  p.  305.  Fleiiry  says  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  nominate  to  bishoprics  by  yirtue  of 
a  particular  indulgence,  renewed  by  the  pope  for 
the  life  of  eachprmce.~Institutions  au  Droit,  t  i., 
p.  106. 

t  Fra  Paolo  (Treatise  on  Benefices,  c.  24)  says, 
that  between  1122  and  1145,  it  became  a  rule  al- 
most eyerywhere  estabUshed,  that  bishops  should 
be  chosen  by  Uke  chapter.  Schmidt,  howeyer, 
brings  a  few  instances  where  the  consent  of  the 
nobmty  end  other  laics  is  expressed,  though  per- 
haps little  else  tiian  a  matter  of  form.  Innocent 
II.  seems  to  haye  been  the  first  who  declared,  that 
whoeyer  had  the  majority  of  the  chapter  in  his  fa- 
vour should  be  deen^  duly  elected ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Otho  IY.  in  the  caoitulation  upon  his 
accession.~Hist.  des  AUemanas,  t  iv.,  p.  ITS. 
Fleury  thinks  that  chapters  had  not  an  exdnaivs 
election  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tbs 
second  Lateran  council,  in  1139,  repressea  their  at- 
tempts to  engross  it— InstitationB  aa  Droit  Ee* 
d^s.,  t  i,  p.  100. 
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ends  or  beiiefioes.  ThMe  strict  regula- 
tions, chiefly  imposed  by  Louis  the  De* 
bonair,  went  into  disuse  through  the  re* 
laxation  of  discipline ;  nor  were  they  ever 
effBCtuaJly  restored.  Meantime  the  chap- 
ters became  extrem^y  rich ;  and  as  they 
monopolized  the  priTilege  of  electing 
iHshops,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition 
with  noble  families  to  obtain  canonries 
for  their  younger  children,  as  the  surest 
road  to  ecclesiastical  honours  and  opu- 
lence. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  gen- 
eral poUcy  of  the  church,  persons  of  in- 
ferior birth  have  been  ri^dly  excluded 
from  these  foundations.* 

The  object  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  attempt- 
General  eon-  ^^  ^  redress  those  more  fla- 
daet  of  Ore-  grant  abusos  whicli  for  two  cen- 
»"T  V"-  turies  had  deformed  the  face  of 
the  Latin  church,  is  not  incapable,  per- 
haps, of  vindication,  though  no  sufficient 
apology  can  be  offered  for  the  means  he 
employed.  But  the  disinterested  love  of 
reformation,  to  which  candour  might  as- 
cribe the  contention  affsinst  investitures, 
is  belied  by  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct, exhibiting  an  arrogance  without 
parallel,  and  an  ambition  that  grasped  at 
universal  and  unlimited  monarchy.  He 
may  be  called  the  common  enemy  of  all 
sovereigns,  whose  dignity  as  well  as  in- 
dependence mortified  his  infatuated  pride. 
Thus  we  find  him  menacing  Philip  L  of 
France,  who  had  connived  at  the  pillage 
of  some  Italian  merchants  and  pilgrims^, 
not  only  with  an  interdict,  but  a  sentence 
of  deposition. t  Thus  too  he  asserts,  as 
a  known  historical  fact,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  had  formerly  belonged,  by  spe- 
cial right,  to  St.  Peter ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  imprescriptible  claim,  he  grants  to  a 
certain  Count  de  Rouci  all  territories 
which  he  should  reconquer  from  ^e 
Moors,  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  Holy 
See  by  a  stipulated  rent.^    A  similar  pre- 


*  Schmidt,  t.  iL,  p.  224, 473 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  261.  En- 
cyclopMie,  Art.  Chanoine.  F.  Paul  on  Benefices, 
c.  16.    Fteury,  6»"  Disconra  sur  THist.  EccUs. 

f  St.  Mare,  t  iii.,  p.  688.  Flearr,  Hitt  EccUa., 
t  ziii,  p.  2S1,  2S4. 

t  The  langua^  he  em^oys  ia  wortii  quoting,  as 
a  Bpeeimen  of  his  atyte :  Non  latere  Toa  credimiia, 
return  HiapanisB  ah  antique  jvria  aancti  Petri 
faisse,  et  adhoc  licet  dia  a  paganis  ait  oocnpatom, 
leger  tamen  justitia  non  evacnatA,  nulli  mortalinm, 
aed  aoU  apoiatolice  aedi  ei  equo  pertinere.  Qaod 
enim  auctore  Deo  semel  in  proprielatea  eocleaia- 
miB  iuM^  perTeneTit,manente  £o,  ab  osu  qnidem, 
sed  ab  eamm  jure,  occasione  transenntia  temporis, 
aine  legitimA  conceerione  divetli  non  potent.  Ita- 
que  Comes  E^ns  de  Rocaio,  cujus  famam  apud< 
▼es  hand  obscuram  esse  putamua,  terram  itkm  ad 
honorem  Sti.  Petri  ingredi,  et  a  paganorom  manibus 
eripere  eupiens,  banc  oonceaaionem  ab  apoeC(4ic4 
me  obtinuit,  ut  partem  illam,  onde  paganoe  suo 
stodio  0t  adjuncto  sibi  ahonim  aazitao  eKpeUere 


tension  he  makes  to  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  bitterly  reproaches  its  sover- 
eign Solomon,  who  had  done  homage  to 
the  emperor,  in  derogation  of  St.  Peter, 
his  legitimate  lord.*  It  was  convenient 
to  treat  this  apostle  as  a  peat  feudal  su< 
zerain,  and  the  legal  principles  of  that  age 
were  dexteroudy  applied  to  rivet  more 
forcibly  the  fetters  of  superstition,  t 

While  temporal  sovereig|ns  were  op- 
posing so  inadequate  a  resistance  to  a 
systein  of  usurpation  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  to  the  common  principles  of* 
society,  it  was  not  to  be  ezpecteKi  ^at 
national  churches  should  persevere  in 
opposing  pretensions  for  whidi  several 
ages  had  paved  the  way.  Gregory  Yll. 
completea  the  destruction  of  their  lib< 
erties.  The  princiides  contained  in  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  hostile  as  they  w^re 
to  ecclesiastical  independence,  were  set 
aside  as  insufficient  to  estaUish  the  ab- 
solute monarchy  of  Rome.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Alexander  IL,  during  whose 
pontificate  Hildebrand  himself  was  deem- 
ed the  efibctual  pope,  no  bishop  in  the 
Catholic  church  was  permitted  to  exer- 
eise  his  functions  until  he  had  received 
the  confirmation  of  the  Holy  See :%  a  pro- 
vision of  vast  importance,  tniough  which, 
beyond  perhaps  any  other  means,  Rome 
has  sustained,  and  still  sustains,  her  tem- 
poral influence,  as  well  as  her  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy.  Tlie  national  churches, 
long  abridged  of  their  liberties  by  gradual 
encroachments,  now  found  themselves 
subject  to  an  undisguised  and  irresistible 
despotism.  Instesd  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  bishops  aflainst  their  metropoli- 
tans, under  an  insidious  pretence  of  wnich 
the  popes  of  the  ninth  century  had  sub- 
verted the  authority  of  the  latter,  it  be- 
came the  favourite  policy  of  their  succes- 
sors to  harass  all  prelates  with  Stations  to 
Rome.^  Gregoiy  obliged  the  metropoli- 
tans to  attend  in  person  for  the  paUium.) 
Bishops  were  summoned  even  from  Eng^ 
land  and  the  northern  kingdoms  to  receive 
the  commands  of  the  spiritual  monarch. 
William  the  Conqueror  having  made  a 

poesit,  sub  conditione  inter  noe  facts  pacticmia  ex 
parte  Sti.  Petri  possideret.— Labb4,  ConciUa,  t.  z., 
p.  10.  Three  inatances  occur  in  the  Cone  Diplo- 
matique of  Dumont,  where  a  duke  of  Daunatia  (t. 
L,  p.  53),  a  coont  of  Proreoce  (p.  66),  and  a  count 
of  Barcelona  (ibid.),  put  themtelyea  apder  the  feu- 
dal  snperiority  and  protection  of  Grogorf  VII. 
The  motiTe  waa  aufficiently  obvioue. 

*  St  Marc,  t.  iii,  p.  S24,  674.    Schmidt,  p.  73. 

t  The  character  and  policy  of  Gregory  VU.  m 
wel>diaciiaBed  by  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  307. 

t  St.  Mare,  p.  460. 

6  Schmidt,  t.  iii,  p.  80,  322. 

ftId.,t.iT.,p.  170. 
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difficulty  about  permitting  his  prelates  to 
obey  these  citations,  Gregory,  though  in 
general  on  good  terms  with  that  prince, 
and  treating  him  with  a  deference  which 
marks  the  effect  of  a  firm  character  in 
repressing  the  ebuUitions  of  overbeaiing 
pnde,*  complains  of  this  as  a  persecution 
unheard  of  among  pagans,  f  ~  The  great 
quarrel  between  Archbishop  Anselm  and 
his  two  sovereigns,  William  Rufus'and 
Henry  I.,  was  originally  founded  upon  a 
similar  refusal  to  permit  his  departure 
^or  Rome. 

This  peipetual  control  exercised  by 
Anihority  ^^  popos  OYcr  ecclesiastical,  and, 
of  papal  in  some  degree,  over  temporal 
itg^i^  affiurs,  was  maintained  by  means 
of  their  legates,  at  once  the  ambassa- 
dors and  the  lieutenants  of  the  Holy  See. 
PrcTiously  to  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
age,  these  had  been  sent  not  frequently 
and  upon  8|>ecial  occasions.  The  lega- 
tine  or  vicarial  commission  had  generally 
been  intrusted  to  some  eminent  me- 
tropolitan of  the  nation  within  which  it 
was  to  be  exercised ;  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Cantertmry  was  perjietual  legate  in 
England.  But  the  special  commission- 
ers, or  legates  a  latere,  suspending  the 
pope's  ordinary  vicars,  took,  upon  them- 
selves an  unbounded  authority  over  the 
national  churches,  holding  councils,  pro- 
mulgating canons,  deposing  bishops,  and 
issuing  interdicts  at  their  discretion. 
They  lived  in  splendour  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
was  the  more  galling  to  the  hierarchy, 
because  simple  deacons  were  often  in- 
vested with  Uiis  dignity,  which  set  them 
above  primates.  As  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  England  acquired  more  cour- 
age, they  considerably  abridged  this  pre- 
rogative of  the  Holy  See,  and  resisted  Uie 
entrance  ^f  any  legates  into  their  domin- 
ions without  their  consent.]: 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  VIL,  no  pon- 
tiff thought  of  awaiting  the  confirmation 
of  the  emperor,  as  in  earlier  ages,  before 
he  was  installed  in  the  throne  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended 
that  the  emperor  was  himself  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  This  had  indeed 
been  broached  by  Sohn  VIII.  two  hundred 
years  before  Gregory.^  It  was  stiU  a  doc- 

•  St.  Mai€,  p.  636,  781.    Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  82. 

t  Idem.  t.  !▼.,  p.  708.    Collier,  p.  852. 

i  De  Mafea,  I.  vl,  c.  28,  30, 31.  Schmidt,  t.  it., 
p^  498 ;  t.  iu.,  p.  312,  320.  Hist,  du  Droit  PoUic 
Eccl.  Francoia,  p.  250.  Fleury,  4»»  Diacoura  aur 
PHiat  Ecel^a.,  c.  10. 

^  Vide  eupra.  It  appeata  mnnifeat,  that  the 
acheme  of  temporal  aorereignty  waa  only  suapend- 
ed  by  the  diaordera  of  the  Roman  aee  in  the  tenth 
century.    Peter  Damian,  a  celebiated  writer  of 


trine  not  calculated  for  general  reception ; 
but  the  popes  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  which  the  temporizing  policy^ 
the  negUgence,  or  bigotry  of  sovereigns 
threw  into  their  hands.  Lothaire  coming 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome, 
this  circumstance  was  commemorated  by 
a  picture  in  the  Lateran  palace,  in  which^ 
and  in  two  Latin  verses  subscribed,  he 
was  represented  as  doing  homage  to  the 
pope.*  When  Frederick  Barbarossa  came 
upon  the  same  occasion,  he  omitted  to 
hold  the  stirrup  of  Adrian  IV., 
who,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  give  *^ 
him  the  usual  kiss  of  peace ;  nor  was  the 
contest  ended  but  by  the  emperor's  ac- 
Quiescence,  who  was  content  to  follow 
the  precedents  of  his  predecessors.  The 
same  Adrian,  expostulating  with  Freder- 
ick upon  some  slight  grievance,  renind- 
ed  him  of  the  imperial  crown  which  he 
had  conferred,  ana  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  bestow,  if  possible,  still  greater 
benefits.  But  the  phrase  employed  (ma« 
jora  beneficia)  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
fief;  and  the  general  insolence  wjiick 
pervaded  Adrian's  letter  confimuDg  thia 
interpretation,  a  ferment  arose  amons 
the  German  princes,  in  a  congress  of 
whom  this  letter  waa  delivered.  "  From 
whohi  then,"  one  of  the  legates  was  raah 
enough  to  say,  *'  does  the  emperor  hold 
his  crown,  except  from  the  xx>pe  T'  which 
so  irritated  a  prince  of  Wittelsbacb,  that 
he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
cleaving  the  priest's  head  with  his  sabre,  t 
Adrian  lY.  was  the  only  Englishman  that 
ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair.  It  might, 
perhaps,  pass  for  a  favour  bestowed  on 
his  natural  sovereign,  when  he  granted 
to  Henry  II.  the  kingdom  of  Ireland; 
yet  the  language  of  this  donation,  where* 
m  he  asserts  sdl  islands  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  St.  Peter,  should  not 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  sound  to  an  in- 
sular  monarch. 
I  shall  not  wait  to  comment  on  thesup- 


Um  age  of  Hildebraiid,  and  his  friend,  puta  theae 
worda  into  the  mouth  of  JeauaCfariat,  aa  addreaaod 
to  Pope  Victor  II.  Ego  darea  totiua  wuveraalia 
eccleatsB  mee  tuia  manibua  tradidi,  et  auper  ean 
te  mihi  vicarium  poaui,  quam  prophi  aanguinia  ef- 
fuaione  redemi.  £t  ai  pauca  aunt  iata,  etiam  mio- 
narchiaa  addidi :  immo  aublato  rege  de  medio  to- 
tiua Romani  imperii  vacajitia  tibi  jura  petmiei. — 
Schmidt,  t.  Hi.,  p.  78. 

*  Rex  venit  ante  forea,  jurana  prioa  urbia  he- 
noree: 
Poat  homo  fit  pape,  eamit  quo  dante  cotonun. 
Mwratori,  AtmaUt  A.  D.  1157. 

There  was  a  pretext  for  thia  artful  line.  Lo- 
thaire had  received  the  eatate  of  Matilda  in  fief 
from  the  pope,  with  a  leveraion  to  Henry  thie 
Proud,  hia  aon-in-law.— Schmidt,  p.  349. 

t  Muratori,  ubi  amura.    Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  |k  303. 
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__  port  given  to  Becket  by  Alex- 
lanoeentm.  ^^^^   jjj    j^    j^    1194-1316], 

which  must  be  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  nor  on  his  speedy  canonization; 
a  reward  which  the  chnrch  has  always 
held  out  to  its  most  active  friends,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  titles  of  no- 
bility granted  by  a  temporal  sovereign.* 
But  the  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  papal 
usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed 
was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IIL  In 
each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which 
Rome  has  pursued,  independent  sovereign- 
ty, supremacy  over  the  Christian  church, 
control  over  the  princes  of  the  earth,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to  conquer. 
He  realized,  as  we  have  seen  in  another 
place,  that  fond  hope  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  a  dominion  over  Rome  and 
the  central  parts  of  Italy.  During  his 
pontificate,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Latins ;  and,  however  he  might  seem 
to  regret  a  diversion  of  the  crusaders, 
which  impeded  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  he  exulted  in  the  obedience  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  the  reunion  of  13ie 
Greek  church.  Never,  perhaps,  either 
before  or  sinoe,  was  the  great  eastern 
schism  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  healed ; 
•ven  the  kings  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Arme- 
uii  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  In- 
nocent, and  permitted  his  interference 
with  their  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  maxims  of  Gregory  VII.  were  now 
ilisextraor-  ms^tured  by  more  than  a  hun- 
dtnarypra-  dred  vears,  and  the  right  of 
taiiMOM.  trampling  upon  the  necks  of 
kings  had  been  received,  at  least  among 
churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of 
the  papacy.  "  As  the  sun  and  the  moon 
are  placed  in  the  firmament*'  (such  is  the 
language  of  Innocent),  ^  the  greater  as  the 
li^ht  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of  the 
night ;  thus  are  there  two  powers  in  the 
church  ;  the  pontifical,  which,  as  having 
the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and 
the  royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which 
the  bodies  of  men  only  are  intrusted,  "f 
Into^cated  with  these  conceptions  (if 
we  may  apply  such  a  word  to  successful 
ambition),  he  thoughtno  quarrel  of  princes 
b^ond  the  sphere  of  his  jurisoictioa 
'*  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  right  to  a 

*  The  first  inttance  of  s  solemn  papal  canoniza- 
tion is  that  of  St  Udaliic  by  John  XVI.,  in  993. 
However,  the  metropolitans  continued  to  meddle 
with  this  sort  of  apotheosis  till  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  III.,  who  rBserred  it,  as  a  cnoice  prerog* 
atire,  to  the  Holy  See.— Art  de  verifier  lea  Dates, 
t.L,  p.  247  and  290. 

f  Vita  Innocentii  Tertii  in  Muraton,.  Scriptores 
Rerum  Ital.,  t.  iii.,  pars  i.,  p.  488.  This  life  is  writ^ 
ten  b]^  a  contemporary.—Si.  Marr,  t.  v.,  p.  325. 
SchDiidt»  t.  iv.,  p.  227. 


fief,"  said  innocent  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  "  yet  it  is  my  province  to 
judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  my 
duty  to  prevent  all  public  scandals*"  Phil- 
ip Augustus,  who  had  at  that  time  the 
worse  m  his  war  vrith  Richard,  acquies- 
ce in  this  sophism ;  the  latter  was  more 
refractory,  till  the  papal  legate  began 
to  menace  him  with  the  rigour  of  the 
chuich.*^  But  the  King  of  England,  as 
well  as  his  adversary,  condescended  to 
obtain  temporary  ends  by  an  impolitic 
submission  to  Rome.  We  have  a  letter 
from  Innocent  to  the  King  of  Navarre, 
directing  him,  on  pain  of  spiritual  censure, 
to  restore  some  castles  which  he  detain- 
ed from  Richard.t  And  the  latter  appears 
to  have  entertained  hopes  of  recovering 
his  ransom  paid  to  the  emperor  and  Duke 
of  Austria,  through  the  pope's  interfe- 
rence.]: By  such  blind  sacrifices  of  the 
greater  to  the  less,  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  played 
continually  into  the  hands  of  their  subtle 
enemy. 

Though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pope 
before  &nocent  III.  had  thus  announced 
himself  as  the  general  arbiter  of  differen* 
ces  and  conservator  of  the  peace  through- 
out Christendom,  yet  the  scheme  had 
been  already  formed,  and  the  public  mind 
was  in  some  degree  prepared  to  admit  it, 
Gerohus,  a  writer  who  lived  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  published  a  theory  of 
perpetual  pacification,  as  feasible  cer« 
taimy  as  some  that  have  been  planned  in 
later  times.  All  disputes  among  princes 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  pope.  If  either 
murty  refused  to  obey  the  sentence  of 
Rome,  he  was  to  be  excommunicated 
and  deposed.  Every  Christian  sovereign 
was  to  attack  the  refractory  delinquent, 
under  pain  of  a  similar  forfeiture.^ 
A  project  of  this  natm'e  ha<)  not  only  a 
magnificence  fiattering  to  the  ambitioD 
of  the  church,  but  was  calculated  to  im- 
pose upon  benevolent  minds,  sickened 
by  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  princes* 


*  Philippiis  rex  Francis  in  manu  ejus  datA  fide 
promisit  se  ad  mandatum  ipsius  pacem  vel  treugas 
cum  rege  Anglia  ituturum.  Ricnaxdiu  autem  rez 
Anglise  so  dimcilem  ostendebat.  Sed  cum  idem 
legatus  ei  eepit  rigmtm  eeclniaiticwn  mtentany  sanio* 
ri  ductus  consilio  acquievit.— Vita  Innocentii  Ter- 
tii, t.  iii.,  pars  I,  p.  503. 

t  Innocentii  Opera  (ColoniaB,  1574),  p.  124. 

t  Id.,  p.  134.  Innocent  actually  wrote  some  let- 
ters  for  this  purpose,  but  without  anj  efiect,  nor 
was  he  probably  at  all  solicitous  about  it.— P.  139 
and  141.  Nor  had  he  interfered  to  procure  Rich- 
ard's release  fi-om  prisoi^ :  though  Eleanor  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  she  asks,  "  Has  not  God  giv- 
en vou  the  power  to  goTem  nations  and  kings  ?'*— 
Vefly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  382. 

4  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  232. 
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No  control  but  that  of  religion  a^ipeared 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  society ; 
while  its  salutary  influence  had  already 
been  disidayed  both  in  the  Truce  of  6oa« 
which  put  the  first  check  on  the  custom 
of  private  war,  and  more  recently  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  crusaders  against 
all  aggression  during  the  continuance  of 
their  engagement.  But  reasonings  from 
the  excesses  of  liberty  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary government,  or  from  the  calamities 
of  national  wars  in  favour  of  universal 
monarchy,  involve  the  tacit  fallacy,  that 
perfect,  or  at  least  superior,  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  be  found  in  the  restraining 
power.  The  experience  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  to  authorize  so  candid  an  ex- 
pectation in  behalf  of  the  Roman  see. 

There  were  certainly  some  instances, 
where  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  however  usurped,  may  am>ear 
to  have  been  exerted  beneficially.  He  di- 
rects one  of  his  legates  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Portugal,  if  necessary,  by  ex- 
communication and  interdict.*  He  en- 
Joins  the  King  of  Aragon  to  restore  his 
coin  which  he  had  lately  debased,  and  of 
which  great  complaint  had  arisen  in  his 
kingdom.f  Nor  do  i  question  his  sin- 
cerity in  these,  or  in  many  other  cases 
of  interference  with  civil  government. 
A  great  mind,  such  as  Innocent  III.  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  though  prone  to 
sacrifice  every  other  object  to  ambition, 
can  never  be  mdilferent  to  the  beauty  of 
social  order,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  remaricahle  person, 
his  foremost  gratification  was  the  display 
of  unbounded  power  His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unpro- 
voked rudeness.  As  impetuous  as  Greg- 
ory YIL,  he  is  unwilling  to  owe  any 
thing  to  favour;  he  seems  to  anticipate 
denial,  heats  himself  into  anger  as  he 
proceeds,  and  where  he  commences  with 
solicitation,  seldom  concludes  without  a 
menace.}  An  extensive  learning  m  ec- 
clesiastical law,  a  close  observation  of 
whatever  was  passing  in  the  world,  an 
unwearied  diligence,  sustained  his  fear- 
less ambition.^    With  such  a  temper,  and 

*  Innocent  Open,  p.  146.  t  P-  378- 

t  Idem,  p.  31^  73,  76,  &c.  6lc. 

§  The  following  instance  may  iUostrateihe  char- 
acter of  thif  pope,  and  hie  spirit  of  governing  the 
whole  world,  as  much  as  those  of  a  more  public 
nature.  He  writes  to  the  chapter  of  Pisa,  that 
one  Robens,  a  citizen  of  that  place,  had  complain- 
ed to  him,  that  having  mortgaged  a  house  and 
garden  fer  two  hnndiea  and  mty-two  pounds,  on 
condition  that  he  might  rsdeem  it  berore  a  fixed 
day,  withm  which  time  he  had  bees  unavoidably 


with  such  advantages,  he  was  formidshle 
beyond  all  his  predecessors,  and  pertiaps 
bevond  all  his  successors.  On  every 
side  the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  the 
heads  of  princes.  A  certain  Swero  is 
excommunicated  for  usurping  the  crown 
of  Norway.  A  legate,  in  passing  through 
Hungar]^,  is  detained  bv  the  king :  Inno- 
cent writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to 
this  potentate,  but  fails  not  to  intimate 
that  he  might  be  compelled  to  prevent  his 
son^s  succession  to  the  throne.  The  King 
of  Leon  had  married  his  cousin,  a  princess 
of  Castile.  Innocent  subjects  the  king- 
dom to  an  interdict.  When  the  cleigy 
of  Leon  petition  him  to  remove  it,  be« 
cause,  when  they  ceased  to  perform  their 
functions,  the  laity  paid  no  tithes,  and 
listened  to  heretical  teachers  when  or^ 
thodox  mouths  were  mute,  he  consented 
that  divine  service  with  closed  doors, 
but  not  the  rites  of  burial,  might  be  per- 
formed.* The  king  at  length  gave  way, 
and  sent  back  his  wife.  But  a  more  il- 
lustrious victory  of  the  same  kind  was 
obtained  over  Philip  Augustus,  who,  hav- 
ing repudiated  Isemburga  of  Denmark, 
had  contracted  another  marriage.  The 
conduct  of  the  king,  though  not  without 
the  usual  excuse  of  those  times,  near* 
ness  of  blood,  was  justly  condemned; 
and  Innocent  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  his 
sins  upon  the  people  by  a  general  in- 
terdicts This,  after  a  short  demur  from 
some  bishops,  was  enforced  throughout 
France;  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and  the 
living  were  cut  off  from  the  offices  of 
reliffion,  till  Philip,  thus  subdued,  took 
back  his  divorced  wife.  The  submission 
of  such  a  prince,  not  feebly  supersti- 
tious like  his  predecessor  Robert,  nor 
vexed  with  seditions  like  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  but  brave,  firm,  and  victo- 
rious, is  perhaps  the  proudest  trophy  in 
the  scutcheon  of  Rome.  Compared  with 
this,  the  subsequent  triumph  of  Inno- 
cent over  our  pusillanimous  John  seems 
cheaply  gained,  though  t)ie  surrender  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  into  the  vassalage 
of  the  pope  may  strike  us  as  a  proof  of 

prevented  firom  raising  the  money,  the  creditor 
W  now  reused  to  accept  it ;  and  directs  them  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  ihej  prove  truly 
stated,  to  compel  the  eisditor  by  spiritual  censures 
to  reelore  the  premises,  reckoning  their  lent  during 
the  time  of  the  mortgage  as  part  of  the  debt,  and  to 
receive  the  remainder.^Id.,  t.  ii.»  p.  17.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  famocent  111.  discourued  in  gen- 
eral thoee  vexatious  and  dilatoiT  appeala  from  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  had  gained  ground  before  his  time,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  ponUficate  of  Alexander  lit. 

*  Innocent.  Opera,  t.  ii.,  p.  411.    Tita  Inno- 
cent III. 
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stupendous  baseness  on  one  side,  and 
audacity  on  the  other.*  Yet,  under  this 
▼ery  pontificate,  it  was  not  unparallel- 
ed. Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  received 
at  Rome  the  belt  of  knighthood  and  the 
ro3ral  crowu  from  the  hands  of  Inno- 
cent ni. ;  he  took  an  oath  of  perpetuU 
fesdty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors; lie  surrendered  his  kingdom, 
and  accepted  it  again,  to  be  held  by  an 
annual  tnbute,  in  return  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  apostolic  see.f  This  strange 
conversion  of  kingdoms  into  spiritual 
fiefs  was  intended 'as  the  price  of  se- 
curity ftom  ambitious  neighbours,  and 
may  be  deemed  analogous  to  the  change 
of  allodial  into  feudal,  or,  more  strictly, 
to  that  of  lay  into  ecclesiastical  tenure, 
which  was  frequent  during  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  darker  ages. 

I  have  mentioned  already,  that  among 
the  new  pretensions  advanced  by^the  Ro- 
man see  was  that  of  confirming  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  It  had,  however, 
been  asserted  rather  incidentally  than  in 
a  peremptonr  manner.  But  the  doubtftil 
elections  of  Philip  and  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  YI.,  gave  Innocent  III. 
an  opportunity  Of  maintaining  more  pos- 
itive!^ this  pretended  riffht.  In  a  decre- 
tal epistle  addressed  to  Uie  Duke  of  Zah- 
ringen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  direct 
him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Phil- 
ip to  the  other  competitor,  Innocent,  after 
stating  the  mode  in  which  a  regular  elec- 
tion ought  to  be  made,  declares  the 
pope's  immediate  autlxmty  to  examine, 
confirm,  anoint,  crown,  and  consecrate 
ihe  elect  "emperor,  provided  he  shall  be 
worthy ;  or  to  reject  him  if  rendered  un- 
fit by  great  crimes,  such  as  sacrilege,  her- 
esy, perjury,  or  persecution  of  the  chmrch ; 
in  default  of  election;^  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy ;  or,  in  the  event  of  equal  suffrages, 
to  bestow  the  empire  u^n  any  person  at 
his  discretion.^   The  princes  of  Germany 


*  The  stipulated  annual  payment  of  1000  marka 
waa  aeidooi  made  by  the  kin|rs  of  Enf land ;  but 
one  is  almost  ashamed  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  so.  Henry  III.  paid  it  occasionally,  when  he 
had  any  object  to  attain,  and  even  Edward  I.  for 
some  yean :  the  latest  payment  on  record  is  in  the 
seventeenth  of  his  reign.  Afler  a  long  discontin- 
uance, it  was  demanded  in  the  fortieth  of  Edward 
III.  (X.  D.  1366),  but  the  parliament  unanimously 
declared  that  John  had  no  right  to  subject  the  king- 
dom to  a  superior  without  their  consent :  which 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  applications.~Prynne*s 
Constitutions,  vd.  liL 

t  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t  i.,  f.  91.  This 
was  not  forgotten  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century,  when  Peter  III.  was  engaged  in  the 
Sicilian  war,  and  served  as  a  pretence  for  the 
pone's  sentence  of  deprivation. 

X  Decretal.,  1.  i.,  tit.  6,  c.  34,  commonly  cited 
VfliiMrabitom.    The  rabric  or  syndpsb  of  this  ejAs< 


were  not  much  inflttenced  by  this  hard^ 
assumption,  which  manifests  the  temper 
of  Innocent  III.  and  of  his  court  rather 
than  their  power.  But  Otho  IV.,  at  his 
coronation  by  tl^e  pope,  signed  a  capitula- 
tion, which  cut  off  several  privileges  en* 
joyed  by  the  emperors,  even  since  the 
concordat  of  Calixtus,  in  respect  of  epis« 
copal  elections  and  investitures.* 

The  noonday  of  papal  dominion  ex* 
tends  from  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent   III.   inclusively  to  uyCiSiwr^ 

that  of   Boniface    VIII.;     or,  teeaihean. 

in  other  words,  through  the  *°^* 
thirteenth  century.  Rome  inspired  du« 
ring  this  age  all  the  terror  of  her  ancient 
name.  She  was  once  more  the  mistresK 
of  the  world,  and  kings  were  her  vassals. 
I  have  already  anticipated  the  two  most 
conspicuous  instances  when  her  tempo- 
ral ambition  displaved  itself,  both  of 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  civil  his- 
tory of  Italy.f  In  the  first  of  these,  her 
long  contention  with  the  house  of  Swa- 
bia,  8h«  finally  triumphed.  After  hiK  de- 
position by  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  af- 
lahfB  of  Frederick  II.  went  rapidly  into 
decaj.  With  every  allowance  for  the 
ennutv  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  jealous- 
ies of  Germany,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  proscription  of  Innocent  IV.  and 
Alexander  IV.  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  his  family.  There  is,  how- 
ever, po  other  instance,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  where  the  pretended  right  of 
depK>8ing  kings  has  been  successfully  ex- 
ercised. Martin  IV.  absolved  the  sub- 
jects of  Peter  of  Aragon  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  transferred  his  crown  to  a 
prince  of  France ;  but  they  did  not  cease 
to  obey  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  is 
the  second  instance  which  the  thirteenth 
century  presents  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  popes  in  a  great  temporal 
quarrel.  As  feudal  lords  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  the^  had  indeed  some  pretext  foi* 
engaging  m  ihe  hostilities  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Arason,  as  well  as 
for  their  contest  with  Frederick  11.  But 
the  pontiff^  of  that  age,  improving  upon 
the  system  of  Innocent  Hi.,  and. san- 
guine with  past  success,  aspired  to  ren* 


He  asserts  the  pope*s  right  electum  imperatoiem 
examinare,  approbare,  et  inungere,  consecrare  et 
coronate,  si  est  dignus ;  vel  rejicere  si  est  indignus, 
ttt  quia  sacrilegus,  excommunicatus,  tyrannus,  fa- 
tuus  et  hflBrtticus,  paganus,  perjurus,  vel  ecclesia 
persecutor.  Et  electonbus  nolentibus  eligere,  Fa* 
pa  supplet.  Et  data  pahtate  vocum  eligentium, 
nee  accedente  majore  concordiA,  Papa  potest  grati- 
ficari  cni  vult.  The  eoistle  itself  is,  if  polsible; 
more  strongly  ezprassed. 

♦  Schmflt,  t  iv.,  D.  lip,  175. 

f  S^  above,  ch^pDsr  ffi. 
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der  every  European  kingdom  formally 
dependant  upon  the  See  of  Rome.  Thus 
Boniface  VIIL,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
emissaries  from  Scotland,  claimed  that 
monarchy  as  paramount  lord,  and  inter- 
posed, though  vainly,  the  sacred  panoply 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  to  rescue  it  from 
the  arms  of  Edward  I.* 

This  general  supremacy  effected  hy  the 
cteM  lAw  Roni^m  church  over  mankind  in 
^^  •  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tories,  derived  material  support  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  canon  law.  The 
foundation  of  this  jurisprudence  is  laid 
in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  in  the  re- 
scripts or  decretal  epistles  of  popes  to 
Questions  propounded  upon  emergent 
doubts  relative  to  matters  of  disciphne 
and  ecclesiastical  economy.  As  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  spiritual  tribunals  m- 
creased,  and  extended  to  a  variety  of  per- 
sons and  causes,  it  became  almost  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  uniform  system  for 
the  regulation  of  their  decisions.  AXter 
several  minor  compilations  had  appeared, 
Gratian,  an  Italian  monk,  publishea,  about 
the  year  1140,  his  Decretum,  or  general 
collection  of  canons,  papal  epistles,  and 
sentences  of  fathers,  arranged  and  digest- 
ed into  titles  and  chapters,  in  imitation  of 
the  Pandects,  which  very  little  before  had 
begun  to  be  studied  affam  with  great  dili- 
gence. This  work  of  Gratian,  though  it 
seems  rather  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance for  the  age  when  it  appeared,  has 
been  censured  for  notorious  incorrect- 
ness as  well  as  inconsistency,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  authorit3r  given  in  it  to  the 
false  decretals  of  Isidore,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  papal  supremacy.  It  fell, 
however,  short  of  what  was  required  in 
the  progress  of  that  usurpation.  Greg- 
ory IX.  caused  the  Ave  books  of  Decre- 
tals to  be  published  by  Rainoond  de  Pen- 
nafort  in  1334.  These  consist  almost 
entirely  of  rescripts  issued  by  the  later 
popes,  especially  Alexander  III.,  Inno- 
cent III.,  Hononus  III.,  and  Gregory  him- 
self. They  form  the  most  essential  part 
of  the  canon  law,  the  Decretum  of  ura^ 
tian  being  comparatively  obsolete.  In 
these  books  we  find  a  regular  and  co- 
pious system  of  jurisprudence,  derived 
in  a  ^eat  measure  from  the  civil  law, 
but  with  considerable  deviation,  and  pos- 
sibly improvement.  Boniface  VIII.  add- 
ed a  sixth  part,  thence  called  the  Sext, 
itself  divided  into  fiye  books,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplement  to  the  other  five, 
of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement, 
and  composed  of  decisions  promulgated 


•  Dalrymple'i  Annsls  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  p.  207. 


since  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX,, 
New  constitutions  were  subjoined  by 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXII.,  under  the 
name  of  Clementines  and  Extravagantes 
Joannis ;  and  a  few  more  of  later  pontiffs 
are  included  in  the  body  of  canon  law, 
arranged  as  a  second  supplement  after 
the  manner  of  the  Sext,  and  called  Ex- 
travagantes Communes. 

The  study  of  this  code  became  of 
course  obligatory  upon  ecclesiastical 
judges.  It  produced  a  new  class  of 
legal  practitioners,  or  canonists ;  of 
whom  a  great  number  added,  like  their 
brethren  the  civilians,  their  illustrations 
and  commentaries,  for  which  the  obscu- 
rity and  discordance  of  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Decretum,  save 
ample  scope.  From  the  general  analogy 
of  the  canon  law  to  that  of  Justinian,  the 
two  systems  became,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  collateral  and  mutually  inter- 
twined, the  tribunals  governed  by  either 
of  them  borrowing  theur  rules  of  decision 
from  the  other  in  cases  where  their  pecu- 
liar jurisprudence  is  silent  or  of  dubious 
interpretation.*  But  the  canon  law  was 
almost  entirely  founded  upon  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  tha  pope ;  the  decretals 
are  in  fact  but  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
bold  epistles  of  the  most  usurping  pon- 
tiffs, and  especially  of  Innocent  III.,  with 
titles  or  rubrics,  comprehending  the  sub- 
stance of  each  in  the  compiler's  language. 
The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  tem- 
poral power,  or  at  least  the  absolute  in- 
depenaence  of  the  former,  may  be  con- 
siaered  as  a  sort  of  key-note  which  regu- 
lates every  passage  in  the  canon  law.f 
It  is  expressly  declared,  that  subjects 
owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunica- 
ted lord,  if  after  admotiition  he  is  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  church-t  And  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederick 
Il.'s  deposition  in  the  council  of  Lyons 
asserts  that  the  pope^may  dethrone  the 
etnperor  for  lawful  causes.^    These  ni- 


•  Duck,  De  Ura  Jurit  CiriliB,  1.  i.,  c  S. 

t  Copstitutioiiea  principnm  ecclestasticiB  con- 
stitutionibus  non  preeminent,  eed  obseqiiUDtiir.— 
Decretum,  distinct.  10.  Statutum  generate  laico- 
ram  ad  ecdSsiaB  fel  ad  ecclesiaaticas  pereonas,  ▼•! 
eoram  bona  in  earam  prsBJudioium  noneztenditur.^- 
Decretal..  1.  i.,  tit.  2,  c.  10.  Quscunqne  k  pHncipi- 
bu8  in  ordinibus  rel  in  ecclesiaaticis  rebua  decreta 
inveniuntur,  nulliua  auctohtatia  eaae  monatnatur, 
—Decretum,  distinct.  96. 

%  Domino  excommunicato  manente,  subditi  fide!- 
itatem  Qon  debent;  at  si  longo  tempore  in  eA  per- 
attterint,  et  monilas  non  pareat  ecclesia,  ab  ejus 
debito  abaolmntur.— Decretal.,  1.  ▼.,  tit  37,  c.  13. 
I  muat  acknowledge,  that  the  decretal  epiaUe  of 
Honoriua  HI.  scarcely  >yarrants  thia  general  propo- 
sition of  the  rabhc,  thourh  it  seema  to  lead  to  it 

^  Papa  imperatorem  deponere  potest  ex  cansia 
legitimis,  Tii.,  tit  13,  c.  2. 
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brics  to  the  decretals  are  not  perhaps  of 
direct  authority  as  part  of  the  law  ;  but 
they  express  its  sense,  so  as  to  be  fairly 
cited  instead  of  it.*  By  means  of  her 
new  jurisprudence,  Rome  acquired  in  er- 
eiy  country  a  powerful  body  of  adrocates, 
who,  thoush  many  of  them  were  laymen, 
would,  with  the  usual  bigotry  of  lawyers, 
defend  every  pretension  or  abuse  to 
which  their  received  standard  of  authori- 
ty gave  sanction.t 

'Next  to  the  canon  law,  I  should  reek- 
Mendicant  on  the  institution  of  the  mendi- 
*^'*  cant  orders  among  those  ciocum- 
stances  which  principally  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  Rome.  By  the 
acquisition,  and  in  some  respects  the 
enjoyment,  or  at  least  ostentation  of 
immense  riches,  the  ancient  monastic 
orders  had  forfeited  much  of  the  public 
esteem  4  Austere  principles  as  to  the 
obligation  of  evangelical  poverty  were 
inciQcated  by  the  numerous  sectaries  of 
that  age,  and  eagerly  received  by  the 
people,  already  much  alienated  from  an 
established  hierarchy.  No  means  ap- 
peared so  efficacious  to  counteract  this 
effect,  as  the  institution  of  religious  so-' 
cleties,  strictly  debarred  from  the  insidi- 
ous temptations  of  wealth.  Upon  this 
Srinciple  were  fotmded  the  orders  of 
lendicant  Friars,  incapable,  by  the  rules 
of  their  foundation,  of  possessing  estates, 
and  maintained  only  by  alms  and  pious 
remunerations.  Of  these  the  two  most 
celebrated  were  formed  by  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisa,  and  established 
by  the  authority  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216 
and  1233.  These  great  reformers,  who 
have  produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
upon  mankind,  were  of  very  different 


•  If  I  underatand  a  bull  of  Gregonr  XIII..  . 
ixx«d  to  his  recension  of  this  canon  law,  he  con< 


pre> 


firms  the  rubrics  or  glosses  along  with  the  text ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to.his  mean- 
ing. 

t  For  the  canon  law^I  have  consulted,  besides 
the  Corpus  Juris  Ganonici,  Tiraboechi,  Storia 
della  Litteratora,  t.  iv.  and  ▼. ;  Giannone,  I.  ziv., 
c.  3 ;  L  zjz.,  c.  3 ;  I.  szii.,  c.  8.  Fleury,  Institu- 
tions au  Droit  Rcclfoiastique,  t.  L,  p.  10,  and  5>m 
Disconrs  siir  THistoire  Eccl6«.  Dock,  De  Usu 
Juris  Civilis,  1.  i,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t  iv.,  p.  39.  F. 
Paul,  Treatise  of  Benefices,  c.  31.  I  fear  that  my 
few  citations  from  the  canon  law  are  not  made  scien- 
tifically ;  the  proper  mode  of  reference  is  to  the  first 
word ;  but  the  book  and  title  are  rather  more  con- 
venient; tod  there  are  not  manir  readers  in  Eng- 
land who  will  detect  this  impropriety. 

t  It  woald  be  easy  to  bring  evidence  from  the 
writings  of  everr  successive  century  to  the  general 
vidouaness  of  tiie  regular  clergy,  whose  memory 
it  is  sometimes  the  fashion  to  treat  with  respect. 
See  particularly  Muratori,  Dissert  05,  and  Fleury, 
9^  DisGOurs.  The  latter  observes  that  their  mat 
wealth  waa  the  cKose  of  this  ndazatioo  in  msci^ 
pline. 
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characters ;  the  one,  active  and  ferocious, 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  crusade 
against  the  unfortunate  Albigeois,  and 
was  among  the  first  who  bore  the  terrible 
name  of  inquisitor;  while  the  other,  a 
harmless  enthusiast,  pious  and  sincere, 
but  hardly  of  sane  mind,  was  much  rather 
accessary  to  the  intellectual  than  to  the 
moral  degradation  of  his  species.  Vari- 
ous other  mendicant  orders  were  insti- 
tuted  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  most 
of  them  were  soon  suppressed,  and  be- 
sides the  two  principal,  none  remain  but 
the  Augustin  and  the  Carmelites.^ 

These  new  preachers  were  received 
with  astonishing  approbation  by  the  laity, 
whose  religious  zeal  usually  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  their  opinion  of  smcerity 
and  disinterestedness  in  their  pastors. 
And  the  pro^ss  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  fnars  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of 
our  English  Methodists.  Not  deviating 
from  the  faith  of  the  church,  but  profes- 
sing rather  to  teach  it  in  ^eater  puri- 
ty, and  to  observe  her  ordmances  with 
greater  regularity,  while  they  imputed 
supineness  and  corruption  to  the  secular 
cler^,  they  drew  round  their  sermons  a 
multitude  of  subh  listeners  as  in  all  ages 
are  attracted  by  similar  means.  They 
practised  all  the  stratagems  of  itinerancy, 
preaching  in  public  streets,  and  adminis- 
tering the  communion  on  a  portable  al- 
tar. Thirty  years  after  their  institution, 
an  historian  complains  that  the  parish 
churches  were  deserted ;  that  none  con- 
fessed except  to  these  friars ;  in  short, 
that  the  regular  discipline  was  subv*«rted.t 
This  imcontrolled  privilege  of  performing 
sacerdotal  functions,  which  their  modern 
antitypes  assume  for  themselves,  was 
conceded  to  the  mendicant  orders  by  the 
favour  of  Rome.  Aware  of  the  powerful 
support  ^hey  might  receive  in  turn,  the 
pontiiBfs  of  the  thirteenth  century  accu- 
mulated benefits  upon  the  disciples  of 
Francis  and  Dominic.  They  were  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  authority;  they 
were  permitted  to  preach  prhear  confes- 
sions without  leave  of  the  ordinary ,{  to 
accept  of  legacies,  and  to  inter  in  their 
churches.    Such  privileges  could  not  be 


*  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  Histonr.  Fleary, 
8m  Discours.  Crevier,  Histoire  de  rUniveiaite  ae 
Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  918. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  607. 

i  Another  reason  for  preferring  the  friars  la  mven 
by  Archbishop  Peck  ham ;  oaoniam  casus  episco- 
pales  reservati  epiacopis  ab  bomine,  vel  a  jure, 
communiler  a  I>eum  timenfcibus  epiacopis  ipsis  fra- 
tribtts  comaiittuntur,  et  non  preibyteris,  ouorton  Mm* 
plia$»t  non  9vficii  aliu  dtnigcniu.— WiUsina,  Coi»> 
cilia^t.  h'.,  p.  IW. 
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granted  without  resistance  from  the  other 
clergy;  the  bishops  remonstrated,  the 
university  of  Paris  maintained  a  stren- 
uous opposition;  but  their  reluctance 
served  only  to  protract  the  final  decision. 
Boniface  VIII.  appears  to  have  peremp- 
torily established  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the   mendicant   orders   in 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
the  objects  of  such  extensive  favours 
would  repay  their  benefactors  by  a  more 
than  usual  obsequiousness  and  alacrity 
in  their  service.  Accordingly,  the  Do- 
minicans and  Franciscans  vied  with  each 
other  in  magnifying  the  papal  supremacy. 
Many  of  these  monks  became  eminent 
in  canon  law  and  scholastic  theology. 
The  great  lawgiver  of  the  schools, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  opinions  the 
Dominicans  especially  treat  as  almost 
infallible,  went  into  the  exaggerated  prin- 
ciples of  his  age  in  favour  of  the  see  of 
Rome.f  And  as  the  professors  of  those 
sciences  took  nearly  all  the  learning  and 
logic  of  the  times  to  their  own  share,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  fepel  their  arra- 
ments  by  any  direct  reasoning.  But  wis 
partiality  of  the  new  monastic  orders  to 
the  popes  must  chiefly  be  understood  to 
apply  to  the  thirteenth  century,  circum- 
stances occurring  in  the  next  which 
^ve  in  some  degree  a  different  oom|dex- 
lon  to  their  dispositions  in  respect  of  the 
Holy  See. 

We  should  not  overlook,  among  the 
Pipaidto-  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
Kjjjjijn*  dominion  of  the  popes,  their 
oranRtaft.  prerogative  of  dispensing  wiA 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The  most  re- 
markable exercise  of  this  was  as  to  Uie 
canonical  impediments  of  matrimony. 
Such  strictness  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
Christian  religion  with  respect  to  divorce 
was  very  unpalatable  to  the  barbarous 
nations.  They,  in  fact,  paid  it  little  re- 
gard; under  the  Merovmgian  dynasty, 
even  private  men  put  aviray  their  wivesf 


*  Crevier,  Hist  de  UUniyenita  de  Paris,  t  L  et 
t.  ii.,  passim.  Flenry,  ubi  supra.  Hist  da  Droit 
Bccwsiaftiqae  Francois,  t  l,  p.  394,  39S,  446. 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  i.,  p.  437,  448 
452.  Wood's  Antiqaities  of  Oxford,  vol.  L,  p.  376, 
480  (Gatch's  edition). 

t  It  was  maintained  br  the  enemies  of  the  men- 
dicants, especially  William  St.  Amour,  that  the 
pope  could  not  give  them  a  privilege  to  preach  or 
perform  the  other  duties  of  the  paHsh  priests. 
Thomas  Aquinas  answered,  that  a  bishop  might 
perform  any  spiritual  functions  within  his  diocess; 
or  commit  the  charge  to  another  instead,  and  that 
the  pope  being  to  the  whole  church  what  a  biahop 
is  to  his  diocess,  might  do  the  same  everywhere.— 
Crevier,  t  i.,«.474. 

t  Iforculfi  FormulB,  1.  ii.,  c  30 


at  pleasure.  In  many  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  we  find  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  license  of  repudiation  and 
even  polygamy.*  The  pnnciples  which 
the  church  inculcated  were  in  appearance 
the  very  reverse  of  this  laxity;  yet  they 
led  indirectly  to  the  same  effect  Mar- 
riages were  forbidden,  not  merely  within 
the'limits  which  nature,  or  those  inveter- 
ate associations  which  we  call  nature, 
have  rendered  sacred,  bat  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  collateral  oonsanguin- 
itv,  computed  from  a  common  ancestor.! 
Not  only  was  affinity,  or  relationship  by 
marriage,  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
that  by  blood,  but  a  fantastical  connex- 
ion, called  spiritual  affinity,  was  invented, 
in  order  to  prohibit  marriage  between  a 
sponsor  and  godchild.  A  union,  however 
innocently  contracted,  between  parties 
thus  circumstanced,  might  at  any  time  be 
dissolved,  and  their  suteequent  cohabita- 
tion forbidtten;  though  their  children,  I 
believe,  in  cases  where  there  had  been 
no  knowledge  of  the  impediment,  were 
not  ille^timate.  One  readily  aiq)rehend8 
the  facilities  of  abuse  to  which  all  this 
led ;  and  history  is  full  of  dissolutions  of 
marriage,  obtamed  by  fickle  passion  or 
cold-hearted  ambition,  to  wliich  the 
church  has  not  scrupled  to  pander  on 
some  suggestion  of  relationship.  It  is 
so  difficult  to  conceive,  I  do  not  say  any 
reasoning,  but  any  honest  superstition, 
which  could  have  produced  those  mon- 
strous regulations,  that  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  suppose  them  designed  to  give, 
by  a  side  wind,  that  facility  of  divorce 
which  a  licentious  peoide  demanded,  but 


*  Althouffh  a  man  might  not  marry  a|:ain  when 
his  wife  haa  taken  the  veil,  he  was  permitted  to  do 
so  if  she  was  infected  with  the  leprosy.  Compare 
Capitalaiim  Pippini,  A.  D.  758  ana  756.  If  a  wom- 
an conspired  to  murder  her  husband,  he  mi^ht  ra- 
marryi— Idem,  A.  D.  753.  A  large  proportion  of 
Pepin's  laws  relate  to  incestuous  connexions  and 
divorces.  One  of  Charlemagne  aeeras  to  imply 
that  polmmy  was  not  unknown  even  among 
priests.  Si  saceidotes  plures  uzores  habuerint, 
safierdotio  priventur ;  quia  88BCularibus  deteriores 
sunt— CapituL,  A.  D.  769.  This  seems  to  imf^v 
that  their  mairiage  with  one  was  allowable,  whica 
nevertheless  is  contzidieted  by  other  passages  in 
the  Capitularies. 

t  See  the  canonical  computation  explained  in 
St  Mvc,  t  iii.,  p.  376.  Also  in  Blackstone's  Law 
Tracts,  Treatise  on  Consanguinity.  In  the  elev- 
enth century,  an  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  in 
Italy  that  third  cousins  might  marry,  being  in  the 
seventh  degree  according  to  the  civil  law.  Peter 
Damian,  a  passionate  abetter  of  Hildebrand  and 
his  maxims,  treats  this  with  horror,  and  calls  it  a 
heraay.— Flenry,  t  ziii.,  p.  152.  St  Marc,  ubi  su- 
pra. This  opinion  was  supported  bv  a  reference 
to  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  a  proof,  among  sev- 
eral others,  how  much  earher  that  book  was  known 
dian  is  vu^ariy  fupposed. 
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.the  chuich  could  not  ayowe^y  grant. 

This  refinemont  would  however  t^  un- 
supported by  facts.  The  prohibition  is 
very  ancient,  and  was  reaily  derived  from 
the  ascetic  temper  which  introduced  so 
many  other  absurdities.*  It  was  not  un- 
til the  twelfth  e^ntunr  that  either  this  or 
any  other  estabhshed  rules  of  discipline 
were  supposed  liable  to  arbitrary  dispen^ 
sation;  at  least  the  stricter  churchmen 
had  always  denied  that  the  pope  could 
infringe  canons,  nor  had  he  asserted  any 
right  to  do  so.f  But  Innocent  III.  laid 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  out  of  the  pl^- 
tude  of  his  power  he  might  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  the  law;  smd  accordingly 
granted,  among  other  instances  of  this 
prerogative,  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments of  marri^e  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
IV.(  Similar  indulgences  were  given  by 
his  successors,  though  they  did  not  bo- 
come  usual  for  some  ages.  The  fourth 
Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  removed  a  great 
fMurt  of  the  restraint,  by  permitting  mar- 
riages beyond  the  fourth  deffree,  or  what 
we  call  third  cousins  ;^  and  dispensations 
have  been  made  more  easy,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  they  might  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  profit.  They  served  a 
more  important  purpose  by  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  princes  of  Europe,  who 
seldom  could  marry  into  one  another's 
houses  without  transgressing  the  canon- 
ical linuts,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  which,  in  several  in- 
stances that  have  been  mentioned,  ful- 
minated its  censures  against  sovereigns 
who  lived  without  permission  in  what 
was  considered  an  incestuous  union. 

The  dispensing  poiver  of  the  popes 
Btenenn-  ^^  exerted  in  several  cases  of 
timSr ftom  a  temporal  nature,  particularly 
pnmku^ry  in  (he  legitimation  of  children, 
"^^'  for  purposes  even  of  succession. 
This  Innocent  III.  claimed  as  an  indirect 
consequence  of  his  right  to  remove  the 
canonical  impediment  which  bastardy  of- 

*  Gregory  L  pronounces  qoatrimony  to  be  ud« 
lawfal  as  far  as  the  seventh  degree ;  and  even,  if  I 
understand  his  meaning,^  as  long  as  anv  relation- 
ship could  be  traced;  which  seems  to  nave  been 
the  maxim  of  strict  theologians,  though  not  abso- 
Intelr  enforced.— Du  Cange,  v.  Oeneiatia  Flea- 
rj,  Hist.  Eccl^s.,  t.  iz.,  p.  211.  . 

t  De  Marca,  1.  lii.,  ce.  7,  8,  14.  8tehmidt,  t  iv., 
p.  235.  Dispensations  were  originally  granted  only 
as  to  canonical  penances,  but  not  prospectively  to 
authorize  a  breach  of  discipline.  Gratian  asserts 
that  the  pope  is  not  bound  by  the  canons:  in 
which,  Fleury  observes,  he  goes  beyond  the  False 
Decretals.— Septiime  Discoars,  p.  291. 

X  Secundjim  plenitudinem  potestatis  de  jure  pos- 
•tumus  supra  jus  dispensare.— Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
235. 

^  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit  EecMstastique,  t. 
i.,  p.  296. 


fered  to  oidination;  since  it  would  be 
monstrous,  he  says,  that  one  who  is  le- 
gitimate  ,for  spiritual  functions  should 
continue  otherwise  in  any  civil  matter.* 
But  title  most  important  and  mischievous 
species  of  dispensations,  was  from  the 
observance  of  promissory  oaths.  Two 
principles  are  laid  down  in  the  decretals ; 
that  an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the 
church  is  not  binding ;  and  that  one  ex- 
torted by  force  was  of  slight  obligation, 
and  might  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.!  As  the  first  of  these  maxims 
gave  the  most  unlimited  privilege  to  the 
popes  of  breaking  all  faith  of  treaties 
which  thwarted  their  interest  or  passion, 
a  privilege  which  they  continually  exer- 
cised^  so  the  second  was  equally  con- 
venient to  princes,  weary  of  observing 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or 
their  neighbours.  They  reclaimed  with 
a  bad  grace  against  the  absolution  of  their 
people  from  allegiance  by  an  authority  to 
which  they  did  not  scruple  to  repair  in 
order  to  bolster  up  their  own  perjuries. 


♦  Decretal.,  L  iv.,  tit  17,  c.  13. 

t  Juramentum  contra  utititatem  eeelesiasttcam 
pneetitum  non  tenet— Decretal.,  1.  ii.,  tit.  24,  c.  87, 
et  Sext,  1.  i.,  tit  11,  c.  1.  A  jaramento  per  metum 
eztorto  ecclesia  solet  absolvere,  et  ejus  transgree- 
sores  ut  peccantes  mortaliter  non  punientur.— Bo- 
dem  lib.  et  tit.,  c.  15.  The  whole  of  this  title  in 
the  decretals  upon  oaths  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  opening  to  the  lax  casuistry  of  succeeding 
times. 

%  Take  one  instance  out  of  many.  Piccinino, 
the  famous  condotUere  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  promised  not  to  attack  Francis  Sfoisa,  at  that 
time  engaged  against  the  pope.  £ugenias  lY.  (the 
same  excellent  person  who  had  annulled  the  com- 
pactata  with  the  Hussites,  releasing  those  who 
had  sworn  to  them,  and  who  afterward  made  the 
King  of  Hungary  break  his  treaty  with  Amurath 
II.),  absolves  him  from  this  promise,  on  the  expmss 
ground  that«  treaty  disadvantafleous  to  the  church 
ought  not  to  be  kept—Sismondi,  t  ix.,  p.  196^  The 
church,  in  that  ase,  was  synonymous  with  the  pa- 
pal territories  in  Ital^. 

It  was  in  conformity  to  this  sweeping  principle 
of  ecclesiastical  utility,  that  Uifaan  VI.  made  the 
following  solemn  and  general  declaration  against 
keeping  faith  with  heretics.  Attendentes  ouod  ho- 
jusmodi  confoaderationes,  colligationes,  et  liga  sen 
conventiones  facts  cum  hujnsmodi  hsrelicis  sea 
schismadcis  postquam  tales  effkcti  erant,  sunt  te> 
merarin ;-  illicitae,  et  ipso  jure  nulla  (etsi  forte 
ante  ipsonm  lapsum  in  scfaisma,  sou  hsresin  in!- 
t»,  sen  .factsB  futssent),  eti^m  si  forent  juramento 
vel  fide  daU  firmata,  aut  confirmatiooe  ^xwtolidl 
vel  quAcunque  firmltate  ali4  roborats,  p08t<iuam 
tales,  ut  prttmittitur,  sunt  efiecti.— Rymer,  t  vii., 
p.  352. 

It  was  of  little  consequence  that  all  divines  and 
sound  interpreters  of  canon  law  maintain  that  the 
pope  cannot  dispense  with  the  divine  or  moral  law, 
as  De  Marca  tells  us,  1.  iii.,  c.  15,  though  he  ad- 
mits that  oChera  of  less  sound  judgment  assert  the 
contrary;  as  was  common  enough,  1  believe, 
among  the  Jesuits  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  power  of  interpreting  the  law 
was  of  itself  a  privilege  of  dispensing  with  it 
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Thus  Edward  I.,  the  strenuods  asserter 
of  his  temporal  rights,  and  one  of  the  first 
who  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  clergy,  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Clement  V.  a  dispensation  from  his 
oath  to  observe  the  great  statute  against 
arbitrary  taxation. 

In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  papal  domin- 
ion, the  supreme  head  of  the  church  had 
Encmch-  been  her  guardian  and  protec- 
5o"**onih«  *^'"'  and  this  beneficent  charao- 
fSmidomor"  ter  appeared  to  receive  its  con- 
eipetiona,  summation  in  the  result  of  that 
arduous  struggle  which  restored  the  an- 
cient practice  of  free  election  to  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  Not  long  however  after 
this  triumph  had  been  obtained,  the  popes 
began  by  little  and  little  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  constitution.  Their  first  step 
was  conformable  indeed  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  spiritual  independence.  By 
the  concordat  of  Calixtus,  it  appears  that 
the  decision  of  contested  elections  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  assisted  by  the 
metropolitans  and  suffragans.  In  a  few 
cases  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  im 
perial  prerogative  was  exercised,  though 
not  altogether  undisputed.*  But  it  was 
consonant  to  the  prejudices  of  that  age 
to  deem  the  supreme  pontiff  a  more  nat- 
ural Judge,  as  m  other  cases  of  appeal. 
The  point  was  early  settled  in  England, 
where  a  doubtful  election  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  under  Stephen,  was 
referred  to  Rome,  and  there  kept  five 
years  in  litigation. f  Otho  IV.  surrender- 
ed this  among  other  rights  of  the  empire 
to  Innocent  III.  by  his  capitulation  ;|  and 
from  that  pontificate  the  papal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  controversies  became 
thoroughly  recognised.  But  the  real  aim 
of  Innocent,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  was  to  dispose  of  bishop- 
rics, under  pretext  of  determining  con- 
tests, as  a  matter  of  patronage.  So  many 
And  on  rules  were  established,  so  many 
itfMa  ofptt.  formalities  required  by  their 
■"***■■••  constitutions,  incorporated  af- 
terward into  the  canon  law,  that  the  court 
of  Rome  might  easily  find  means  of  annul- 

*  Schmidt,  t  iii.,  p.  299 ;  t.  !▼.,  p.  149.  Accord- 
ing to  the  concordat,  elections  onght  to  be  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  officers ;  but 
the  chapters  contrived  to  exclude  them  by  degrees, 
though  not  nerhape  till  the  thirteenth  century.— 
Compare  Schmidt,  t.  iii.,  p.  296;  t.  iv.,p.  146. 

t  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  ▼ol.  t.,  p.  324.  Lyt- 
tleton^  Henry  IL,  vol.  i.,  p.  356. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ir.,  p.  149.  One  of  these  was  the 
jpotfum,  or  moveable  estate  of  a  bishop,  which  the 
emperor  was  used  to  seize  upon  his  decease,  p.  154. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  itonine  prero^tive ;  but  the 
popes  did  not  fail  at  a  subsequent  time  to  claim  it 
for  themselves.— Fleurv,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  L, 
p.  425.    I^enfant,  Candle  de  Constance,  fc.  ii..  p.  130. 


linff  what  had  been  done  by  the  chapter, 
and  bestowing  the  see  on  a  favourite 
candidate.*  The  popes  soon  assumed 
not  only  a  right  of  decision,  but  of  devo- 
lution ;  that  is,  of  supplying  the  want  of 
election,  or  the  unfitness  of  the  elected, 
by  a  nomination  of  their  owii.t  Thus, 
Archbishop  Langton,  if  not  absolutely 
nominated,  was  at  least  chosen  in  an  in- 
valid and  compulsory  manner,  by  the 
order  of  Innocent  III. ;  as  we  may  read 
in  our  English  historians.  And  several 
succeeding  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
equally  owed  their  promotion  to  the  pa- 
pal prerogative.  Some  instances  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  in  Germany,  and  it 
became  the  constant  practice  in  Naples.^ 
While  the  popes  were  thus  artfully  de- 
priving the  chai)ters  of  their  right  of  elec- 
tion to  bishoprics,  they  interfered  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  ^^^^^^ 
conation  of  inferior  benefices.  "■"**•** 
This  began,  though  in  so  insensible  a  man- 
ner as  to  deserve  no  notice  but  for  its  con- 
sequences, with  Adrian  IV.,  who  reauest- 
edsome  bishops  to  confer  the  next  bene- 
fice that  should  become  vacant  on  a  par- 
ticular olerk.^  Alexander  III.  used  to 
solicit  similar  favours.  |  These  recom- 
mendatory letters  were  called  mandate. 
But  though  such  requests  grew  more  fre- 
quent than  was  acceptable  to  patrons, 
they  were  preferred  in  moderate  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  decently  be  refused 
to  the  apostolic  chair.  Even  Innocent 
III.  seems  in  general  to  be  aware  that  he 
is  not  asserting  a  right ;  though  in  one  in- 
stance I  have  observed  his  violoit  tem- 
per l>reak  out  against  the  chapter  of  Poi- 
tiers, who  had  made  some  demur  to  the 
appointment  of  his  clerk,  and  whom  he 
threatens  with  excommunication  and  in- 
terdict.^ But,  as  we  find  in  the  history 
of  all  usurping  governments,  time  changes 
anomaly  into  system,  and  injury  into 
right;  examples  beget  custom,  and  cua- 
torn  ripens  into  law ;  and  the  doubtful  pre- 
cedent of  one  generation  becomes  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  another.    Honorius 

♦  F,  Paul,  c.  30,    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p,  177,  247. 

t  Thus  we  find  it  expressed,  as  captiously  as 
words  could  be  devised,  in  the  decreuls,  I.  L,  tit. 
6,  c.  22.  Electus  a  majoh  et  saniori  parte  capituli, 
ai  est,  et  erat  idoneus  tempore  electionis,  confirma- 
bitnr :  si  aatem  erit  indignus  in  ordinibus  scientiA 
vel  Btate,  et  fuit  scienter  electus,  eiectus  a  minori 
parte,  si  est  dignus,  oonfirmabikur. 

A  person  canonicaBy  disqualified  when  presented 
to  the  pope  for  confirmation  was  said  to  be  po$tula^ 
tusy  not  deetua. 

i  6iannone,4.  xiv.,  c.  6 ;  1.  ziz.,  c.  5. 

6  St.  Marc,  t.  v.,  p.  41.   Art  de  verifier  lee  Daiee, ' 
1. 1.,  p.  288.    Encyclop^die,  Art.  HandaU. 

II  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  d.  239. 

T  Innocent  ID,,  lipera,  p.  50?. 
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m.  requested  that  two  prebends  in  ere- 

S'  church  might  be  preserved  for  the 
oly  See;  but  neither  the  bishops  of 
France  nor  England,  to  whom  he  pre- 
ferred this  petition,  were  induced  to  com- 
ply with  it.*  Gregory  IX.  pretended  to 
act  generously  in  limiting  himself  to  a 
single  expectative,  or  letter  directing  a 
particular  clerk  to  be  provided  with  a 
benefice  in  every  church.f  But  his  prac- 
tice went  much  farther.  No  countiy 
was  so  intolerably  treated  by  this  pope 
and  his  successors  as  England,  through- 
out the  ignominious  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Her  church  seemed  to  have  been  so 
richly  endowed  only  as  the  ft-ee  pasture 
of  Italian  priests,  who  were  placed,  by 
the  mandatory  letters  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV.,  in  all  the  best  benefices. 
If  we  may  trust  a  solemn  remonstrance  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  they  drew 
from  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  sixty  or  seventy  thou- 
sand maits  every  year;  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding the  royal  revenue^  This  was 
asserted  by  the  Enriish  envoys  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.  But  the  remedy  was 
not  to  be  sought  in  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  exulted  in  the 
success  of  its  encroachments.  There 
was  no  defect  of  spirit  in  the  nation  to 
oppose  a  more  adequate  resistance ;  but 
the  individual  upon  the  throne  sacrificed 
the  public  interest  sometimes  through 
habitual  timidiw,  sometimes  through  siUy 
ambition.  If  England,  however,  sufibred 
more  remarkably,  yet  other  countries 
were  far  from  being  untouched.  A  Ger- 
man writer,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  mentions  a  cathedral 
where,  out  of  about  thirty-five  vacancies 
of  prebends  that  had  occurred  within 
twenty  years,  the  regular  patron  had 
filled  orly  two.^  The  case  was  not  very 
different  in  Frsnce,  where  the  continuaL 
usurpations  of  the  popes  are  said  to  have 
produced  the  celebrated  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  St.  Louis.  This  edict,  which  is 
not  of  undisputed  authority,  contains 
three  important  provisions;  namely,  tlRit 
aJI  prelates  and  other  patrons  shall  enjoy 
their  full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of 
benefices,  according  to  the  canons ;  that 
churches  shall  possess  freely  their  rights 
of  election ;  and  that  no  tax  or  pecuniary 
exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the 
national  church.)    We  do  not  find,  how- 

»  Matt.  Paris,  p.  267.    De  Maicai  1.  !▼.,  c.  9. 

t  F.  Paul  on  Benefices,  c.  30. 

t  M.  Paris,  p.  579,  740. 

6  Schmidt,  t.  ri ,  p.  104. 

R  OrAonnancet  des  Roia  de  Ftanoe,  t.  i.,  p.  97. 


ever,  that  the  French  government  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance,  if  it  be 
genuine ; ,  and  the  Holy  See  continued  to 
mvade  the  rights  of  collation  with  less 
ceremony  than  they  had  hitherto  used. 
Clement  IV.  published  a  bull  in  1266, 
which,  after  asserting  an  absolute  pre- 
rogative of  the  supreme  pontiff  to  dispose 
of  all  preferments,  whether  vacant  or  in 
reversion,  confines  itself  in  the  enacting 
words  to  the  reservation  of  such  benefi- 
ces as  belong  to  peisons  dying  at  Rome 
(vacantes  in  curi&).*  These  had  for 
some  time  been  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
the  pope's  special  pannage;  and  their 
number,  when  all  causes  of  importance 
were  drawn  to  his  tribunal,  when  metro- 
politans were  compelled  to  seek  their 
pallium  in  person,  and  even  by  a  recent 
constitution,  exempt  abbots  to  repair  to 
Borne  for  confirmation,!  not  to  mention 
the  multitude  who  fiocked  thither  as  mere 
courtiers  and  hunters  after  promotion, 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  Bon- 
iface VIII.  repeated  this  law  of  Clement 
IV.  in  a  still  more  poisitive  tone;:^  ^^'^ 
Clement  V.  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
the  pope  might  freely  bestow,  as  univer- 
sal patron,  all  ecclesiastical  benefices.^ 
In  order  to  render  these  tenable  by  their 
Italian  courtiers,  the  canons  against  plu- 
relities  and  nonresidence  were  dispensed 
with;  so  that  individuals  were  said  to 
have  accumulated  fifty  or  sixty  prefer- 
ments. ||  It  was  a  consequence  prorisions, 
from  tills  extravagant  princi-  nrnnm^^e. 
pie,  that  the  pope  might  prevent  the  or- 
dinary collator  upon  a  vacancy ;  and  as 
this  could  seldom  be  done  with  sufficient 
expedition  in  places  remote  from  his 
court,  that  he  might  make  reversionary 
granto  during  the  life  of  an  incumbent. 


Tbere  ara  several  material  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  edict,  and  Iq  particular  that  we  do 
not  find  the  king  to  have  had  any  previous  differ- 
ences  with' the  see  of  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  just  indebted  to  Clement  IV.  for  bestowinf 
the  crown  of  Naples  on  his  brother,  the  Count  el 
PiOTCDce.  Velly  has  defended  it,  Hist,  de  France, 
t.  vi.,  p.  57,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Ben- 
edictine editors  of  L'Art  de  verifier  ies  Dates,  t.  i., 
p.  585,  cleared  up  all  difficulties  as  to  its  jrenuine- 
ness.  In  fact,  howevev,  the  Pragmatic  Sanctioa 
of  St.  Louis  stands  by  itself^  4ind  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  protestation  against  abuses  which  it 
was  still  impossible  to  suppress. 

*  Sext.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  t.  iv.,  e.  2.    F«  Paul  on 
Bemefiees,  c.  35.    This  writer  thinks  the  privilege  . 
of  nominating  beneficea  vacant  m  curia  to  have 
been  among  the  first  claimed  by  the  popes,  even 
before  the  usage  of  mandate,  c.  30. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  817. 

t  Sezt.  Decretal.,  1.  iii.,  t.  iv.,  c.  3.  He  extend- 
ed the  vacancy  in  cunA  to  all  places  within  two 
daysMoumey  of  the  papal  court. 

6  F.  Paul,  c.  35. 

fl  Id.,  e.  39, 34, 39.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  >.  104, 
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or  reserve  certain  benefices  specifically 
for  his  own  nomination. 

The  persons  as  well  as  estates  of  eccle- 
Ttpai  taxm-  siastics  werc  secure  from  arbi- 
tion  of  tbe  trary  taxation  in  all  the  king- 
^^^y-  doms  founded  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  empire,  both  by  the  common  liberties 
of  freemen,  and  more  particularly  by  their 
own  immunities  and  the  horror  of  sacri- 
lege.* Such  at  least  was  their  legal  secu- 
rity, whatever  violence  might  occasion- 
ally be  practised  by  tyrannical  princes. 
But  this  exemption  was  compensated  by 
annual  donatives,  probably  to  a  large 
amount,  which  the  bishops  and  monaste- 
ries were  accustomed,  and  as  it  were 
compelled,  to  make  to  their  sovereigns.! 
They  were  subject  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  feudal  services  and  prestations. 
Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  extorted  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  English  ohurch.| 
But  the  &rst  eminent  instance  of  a  gen- 
eral tax  required  from  the  clergy  was 
the  famous  Baladine  tithe ;  a  tenUi  of  all 
moveable  estate,  imposed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  upon  all  their 
subjects,  with  the  consent  of  their  great 
councils  of  prelates  and  barons,  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  their  intended  cru- 
sade. Yet  even  this  contribution,  though 
called  for  by  the  imminent  peril  of  £e 
Holy  Land  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  not  paid  without  reluctance ;  the 
clergy  doubtless  anticipating  the  future 
extension  of  such  a  precedent.^  Many 
years  had  not  elapsed  when  a  new  de- 
mand was, made  upon  them,  but  .ftom 
a  different' quarter.  Innocent  III.  (the 
name  continually  recurs  when  we  trace 
the  commencement  of  a  usurpation)  im- 
posed, in  1109,  upon  the  whole  church,  a 
tribute  of  one  fortieth  of  moveable  estate, 
to  be  paid  to  his  own  collectors;  but 
Btrictlv  pledging  himself  that  the  money 
should  only  be  ^plied  to  the  purposes 
of  a  crusade,  II  This  crusade  ended,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  capture  of  Cour 
itantinople.  But  the  word  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  meaning;  or  rather  that 
meaning  had  been  extended  by  ambition 
and  bigotry.  Gregory  IX.  preached  a 
crusade  against  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  a  quarrel  which  only  concerned  his 
temporal  principality ;  and  the  church  of 
England  was  taxed  by  his  authority  to 
carry  on  this  holy  war.  IT   After  some  op- 


*  Mantori,  DisMrt  70.    Schmidt,  t,  iii,,  p.  ^11. 
t  Id.,  [bid.    Du  CaDg«,  ▼.  Dona, 
X  Eadmer,  p.  83. 

i  Schmidt,  t  iv.,p.  212.    LyUl«taD'«  Hemy  IL, 
vol.  ill,  p.  472.    Vefly,  t.  iii.,  p.  316. 
|)  Innocent.  Opera,  p.  266. 
f  >i  Paxifi  p.  430.    it  wMbtidlgrpoMbto  Ibr 


position  t]ie  bishops  submitted;  and  from 
that  Lime  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  rapa- 
city of  papal  exactions.  The  usurers  of 
Cahors  and  Lombardy,  reaiding  in  Lon- 
don, took  up  the  trade  of  agency  for  the 
pope ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  is  said, 
partly  by  levies  of  money,  partly  by  the 
revenues  of  benefices,  to  have  plundered 
the  kingdom  of  950,000  marks;  a  sum 
equivalent,  I  think,  to  not  less  than  fif- 
teen millions  sterling  at  present.  Inno- 
cent IV.,  during  whose  pontificate  the 
tjrranny  of  Rome,  if  we  consider  her  tem- 
pofal  and  soiritual  usurpations  together, 
reached  perliaps  its  zenith,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  ordering  the  English  prelates 
to  Aimish  a  certain  number  of  men-at- 
arms  to  defend  the  church  at  their  ex- 
pense. This  would  soon  have  been  com- 
muted into  a  standii^E  escuage  instead  of 
military  service.*  But  the  demand  was 
perhaps  not  complied  with,  and  we  do 
not  find  it  repeated.  Henry  lll.'s  pu- 
sillanimity would  not  permit  any  effect- 
ual measure  to  be  adopted;  and  indeed  he 
sometimes  shared  in  the  booty,  and  was 
indulged  with  the  produce  of  taxes  im- 
posed upon  his  own  clergy  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  projected  war  against  Sicily. f 
A  nobler  example  was  set  by  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland:  Clement  lY.  having,  in 
1307,  granted  the  tithes  of  its  ecclesias« 
tical  revenues  for  one  of  his  mock  cru- 
sades. King  Alexander  III.,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  church,  stood  up  against 
this  encroachment,  and  refused  the  legate 
permission  to  euter  his  donunions.^  Tax^ 


the  clerg7  Co  make  nny  effective  resistance  to  the 
pope,  wiuiont  nnraTelimg  e  tisue  which  they  had 
been  Msiduouelj  wesTiog.  One  Rnglish  praUte 
diatiiiguiehed  himself  in  this  reign  hy  his  strena- 
ons  protestsuon  agsinst  all  abuses  of  ths  chnrch. 
This  was  Robert  urosstete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
died  in  1253,  the  most  learned  Englishman  of  his 
timev  and  the  first  who  had  any  tinctare  of  Greek 
literatore.  Matthen  Paris  gives  him  a  high  chl^ 
acter,  which  he  deserved  for  his  learning  and  in- 
tegrity ;  one  of  his  commendations  is  for  keeping 
a  good  table.  But  Grosstete  sppears  to  have  been 
hnbued  in  a  q^reat  degree  with  the  spirit  of  his  sge 
as  to  ecelesiastical  power,  though  on  willing  to 
yMd  it  up  to  the  pope  i  and  it  is  a  str^mge  thing  to 
reckon  bun  among  toe precorsorsof  the  Reforma- 
tion.—H.  Paris,  p,  754.  Berington^s  Literary  Hie- 
torv-  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  378. 

*  M .  Paris,  p.  SI3.  It  would  be  endless  to  mol- 
ttply  proofs  from  Matthew  Psris,  which  indeed 
occur  in  almost  every  page.  His  laudable  zeal 
against  papal  tyranny,  on  which  some  Protestant 
writers  have  been  so  pleased  to  dwell,  was  a  little 
stimulated  bv  personal  feelings  for  the  abbey  of  St, 
Alban's;  and  the  same  remade  is  probably  applica* 
ble  to  his  love  of  civil  liberty. 

t  Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  599,  Uc.  The  substance  of 
English  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  reisn  of 
Henry  III.  may  be  collected  from  Henry,  ana  atill 
better  from  Collier. 

X  DslrympM  4i»sli  of  ScotUnd,  vol  L  d  179. 
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Btkoi  of  tb«  dmOT  was  not  to  oiitni- 
geou9  in  other  countries ;  but  the  popes 
mnted  %  tithe  of  benefices  to  St.  Louis 
for  each  of  his  own  crusades,  and  also 
for  the  expedition  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
a^ost  Manfred,*  In  the  council  of 
Lyons,  held  by  Gregory  X.  in  1874,  a 
(general  tax  of  the  same  proportion  was 
unposed  on  all  the  Latin  church,  for  the 
pretended  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  holy 
war.f 

These  gross  ittTasions  of  ecclesiastical 
nteffeeooo  property, howeversubmissif^ 
toward*  tto  endured,  produced  a  very  geo- 
mitoc  eral  disaffection  towards  the 
"*""•  court  of  Rome.  The  reproach 
of  venality  tf&d  avarice  was  not  indeed 
cast  for  the  first  time  upon  the  sovereign 
pontiffs ;  but  it  had  been  confined  in  ear^ 
lier  ^e/9  to  parocnlar  instances,  not 
affecting  the  bulk  oS  the  Catholic  church. 
But,  pillaged  upon  every  slight  pretence, 
without  law  and  without  redress,  the 
clergy  came  to  regard  their  once  pater- 
nstl  monarch  as  an  arbitrary  oppressor. 
AJl  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  complain  in  terms  of  un-* 
measured  indignation,  and  seem  almost 
ready  to  reform  the  general  abuses  of 
the  church.  They  distinguished,  how- 
ever, deariy  enough  between  the  abuses 
which  oppressed  them  and  those  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  preserve,  nor  had 
the  least  intention  of  waiving  their  own 
immunities  and  authority.  But-the  laity 
came  to  more  universal  conclusions.  A 
spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among 
them,  not  only  towards  the  papal  tyranny, 
but  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
independence.  The  rich  envied  and 
longed  to  {dundev  the  estates  of  the  su- 
perior clergy ;  the  poor  learned  from  the 
Waldenses  and  otber  sectaries  to  deem 
such  .  opulence  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The 
itinerant  minstrels  invented  tales  to  sat- 
irise vicious  priests,  which  a  predis- 
posed multitude  eagerly  swallowed.  If 
the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
more  extravagant  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions than  any  which  had  preceded,  it 
was  certainly  one  in  which  the  disposi- 
tion to  resist  them  acquired  great  con- 
sistence. 

To  resist  had  indeed  become  strictly 
p^^^^^  necessary,  if  the  temporal  gov^ 
ceeiSiteMi.  emments  of  Christendom  would 
^juriadic-  occupy  any  better  station  than 
"*"•  that  of  officers  to  the  hierarchyt 

i  have  ti^ed  already  the  first  stage  of 


♦  Velly,  t  !▼.,  p.  343 ;  t.  t.,  p.  343 ;  t  tL,  p.  47. 
t  Ideas  tn^lkdOSL    8t.]iiiro»tvi,^afr. 


that  ecclesiastical  juiisfiotioii,  wUdi, 
through  the  partial  indulgence  of  sover^ 
eigns,  especially  Justiniaa  and  Charle- 
magne, had  beeome  nearly  independent 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  Several  ages  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  ensued,  during 
which  the  supreme  regal  anthority  was 
literally  sisspended  in  France,  and  not 
much  respected  in  some  other  countries* 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  ecclesiastic 
cal  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  even  that  was 
retgwled  in  such  barbarous  times,  would 
be  esteemed  the  only  substitute  for  ooer" 
dve  law^  and  the  best  security  afainsc 
wrong.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  its  former  limits  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. From  that  time  it  rapidly^  en^ 
croaehed  upon  the  secular  tribunate,  and 
seenied  to  threaten  the  naurpation  of  an 
exolusi ve  supremacy  over  all  persona  and 
causes.  The  i^shops^  gave  the  tqnsur* 
indiacriflunately,  in  order  to  swell  the 
list  of  their  subjects.  This  sign  of  tk 
clerical  state,  though  below  the  lowest 
of  their  seven  degrees  of  (nrdination,  im«* 
plying  no  spiritual  <riBce,  conferred  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  profes^ 
sion  on  all  who  wore  ao  ecclestastical 
habit,  and  had  only  once  been  manied.* 
Orphttna  and  widows,  the  stranger  and 
the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,  undet 
the  appellatton  of  persons  in  distress 
(miserabiles  persons),  came  witbga  the 
peculiar  cogmxance  and  protection  of  the 
church ;  nor  could  they  be  sued  before 
any  lay  tribunal  And  the  whole  body 
of  crusaders,  or  such  as  merely  took  the 
vow  of  engaginff  in  a  crusade,  enjoyed 
clericcu  i 


the  same  clerical  privileges. 

But  where  the  character  of  the  litigant 
parties  could  not,  even  with  this  laige 
constructioh,  be  brought  within  their  paM, 
the  bishops  found  a  pretext  for  their  juris- 
cUction  in  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Spir- 
itual causes  alone,  it  was  agreed,  could 
appertain  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  But 
the  word  was  indefinite;  and  according 
to  the  interpreters  of  the  twelAh  century* 
the  church  was  always  bound  to  prevent 
and  chastise  the  oomnusskm  of  sm.  By 
this  sweeping  maxim,  which  we  have 


•  Cl«iici  nqni  ettin  uoicis  M  viifinibaf  eontraxs^ 
rant^titoMonun  etvestesdefenntdenedet,  mirU 
logrigm  letioMnt  *-^—  prtrnmiti  declamnas  eakto^ 
kojtttmodi  cleikot  toojaghUm  pre  comniMMi  ab  us 
esKeMikrat  Yel  detteda,  trahi  tioo  pdntfcrimimUtCfr 
ant  civiliter  ad  iodicrani  aBcalare.^BonifaehM 
OctaTna,  in  Seit.  Dacratal.,  i.  iii.,  tH.  ii.,  c.  i.  Pbilin 
the  Bold,  boweror,  bad  subjected  these  married 
clerks  to  taxes,  and  later  otdtnances  of  the  French 
khi^  rendered  them  amenable  to  temjperal  jaiia* 
dietiOD  ( fhm  wbieh,  m  Naples,  by  Tanous  prorie* 
kma  of  Oie  Asfevhi  line,  they  atwaye  cominued 
£«»— Giannone,  L  sis.,  e.  Sc 
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InDOcent  ni.  ap^y  to  vindicate  hid 

coiiUel  over  national  quarrels,  the  com- 
mon differences  of  individuals,  which  gen- 
erally involve  some  charge  of  wilful  inju* 
ry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  religious  judge. 
One  is  almost  surprised  to  find  that  it  did 
not  extend  more  universally,  and  might 
praise  the  moderation  of  the  church. 
Real  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty of  land,  were  always  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  lay  court,  even  where  a 
cittk  was  the  defendant.*  But  the  ec- 
clestastical  tribunals  took  cognizance  of 
breaches  of  contract,  at  least  where  an 
oath  had  been  pledged,  and  of  personal 
tnists.f  They  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  questions  immediately 
matrimonial,  but  a  concurrent  one  with 
the  civil  magistrate  in  France,  though 
nevec  in  England,  over  matters  incident 
to  the  nuptial  contract,  as  claims  of  mar- 
riage portion  and  of  dower.^  They  took 
the  execution  of  testaments  into  their 
hands,  on  account  of  the  legacies  to  pious 
uses  which  testators  were  advised  to  be- 

2ueath.&  In  pr6ce8s  of  time^-  and  under 
Lvourabie  circumstances,  they  made  still 
greater  strides.  They  pretended  a  right 
to  supply  the  defects,  the  doid)ts,  or  the 
negligence  of  temporal  judges ;  and  in- 
vented a  class  of  mixed  causes,  whereof 
the.  lay  or  eccle^astical  jurisdiction  took 
possession  according  to  priority.  Besides 
this  extensive  aothoritv  in  civil  disputes, 
they  judged  of  some  oflfences,  which  natu- 
rally bek>ng  to  the  criminal  law,  as  well  as 
of  some  others,  which  participate  of  a  civ- 
il and  criminal  nature.  Such  were  peiju- 
tyi  sacrilege,  usury,  incest,  and  adiUtery  ;|| 
from  the  punishment  of  all  which  the  sec- 
alar  magistrate  refrained,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land,, after  they  had  become  the  prov- 
ince of  a  separate  jurisdiction.    Exeom- 

•  Decretak,  1.  iL,  t.  n.  Otdonnanees  des  Rois,  t. 
L,  p.  40  (A.  D.  ilW).  In  Uw  conncil  of  Lambeth, 
ia  1261,  the  btshope  claim  a  lii^t  to  judge  inler 
clericof  suos,  vel  inter  laicoe  conquerentea  et  cler- 
kos  defendentes,  in  personalibns  actionibus  super 
eontractibii«,  aut  dauctis,  aut  qnaai,  i.  e.  quasi  de- 
Metis.— Wiikina,  Concilia,  ti.,  p.  747. 

t  Ordonnancee  dea  Rois,  p.  319  (A.  D.  1290). 

t  Idem,  p.  40,  121,220,319, 

§  Id.,  p.  319.  Glantril,  1.  vii.,  c.  7.  Sancho  IV. 
gave  the  •amejuriadiction  to  the  clersy  of  Caatile, 
Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  iii.,  p..90 ;  and  in  other  re- 

rota  followed  the  example  of  his  father  Alfonao 
in  fiivouring  their  encroachments.  Thechufch 
of  Scotland  seems  to  have  bad  nearly  the  aame  jn- 
tisdiction  aa  that  of  .£ngland.->Pinkei«on*a  Histo- 
ry of  Scotland,  toL  u,  p.  173. 

II  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  canon,  aa  well  as  the 
common  law,  that  no  person,  should  be  punished 
twice  for  the  same  offsoce ;  therefore,  if  a  clerk  had 
been  degraded,  or  a  penance  imposiKl  on  a  lay- 
m^  U  was  supposed  unjust  to  proceed  against 
'  in  a  temporal  court. 
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munication  still  continued  the  only  chas- 
tisement which  the  church  could  directly 
inflict.  But  the  bishops  acquired  a  right 
of  having  their  own  prisons  for  lay  of- 
fenders;* and  the  monasteries  were  the 
appropriate  prisons  of  clerks.  Their 
sentenced  of  excommunication  were  en- 
forced by  the  temporal  magistrate  by 
imprisonment  or  sequestration  of  ef- 
fects ;  in  some  cases  by  confiscation  or 
death.f 

The  clergy  did  not  forget  to  secure 
along  with  this  jurisdiction  their  And  imma- 
own  absolute  exemption  from  B^*y* 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  state.  This, 
as  I  have  wove  mentioned,  had  been 
conceded  to  them  by  Charlemagne ;  but 
how  far  the  same  privilege  existed  in 
countries  not  subject  to  his  empire,  such 
as  England,  or  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many during  the  three  c^ituries  after  his 
reign,  is  what  I  am  not  able  to  assert. 
The  False  Decretals  contain  some  pas- 
sages in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  immuni* 
ty,  which  Gratian  repeats  in  his  collect 
tion.|  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  principle  obtained  general 
reception,  and  Innocent  III.  decided  it  to 
be  an  inalienable  right  of  the  clergy, 
whereof  they  could  not  be  divested  even 
by  their  own  consent.^  Much  less  were 
any  constitutions  of  princes,  or  national 
usages,  deemed  of  force  to  abrogate  such 
an  important  privilege.|  These,  by  the 
canon  law,  were  invslid  when  they  affect- 
ed the  rights  and  liberties  of  holy  church.^ 
But  the  spiritual  courts  were  charged 
with  scandalously  neglecting  to  visit  the 
most  atrocious  offences  of  clerks  with 

^  Charlemagne  is  said  by  Oiannone  to  haTo  per- 
mitted thebiahops  to  have  priaons  of  their  own,  1. 
vi.,  c.  7. 

t  Giannone,  I.  xix.,  c.  5,  t.  iii.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p. 
195 ;  t.  Ti.,  p.  res.  Flcory,  7^  Discoun,  M4m.  ae 
l*Acad.  dee  Inscript.,  t.  xzxix.,  p.  603.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  not  having  been  unilbrm  in  differ 
entagea  and  countries,  it  is  difficult,  without  mach 
attention,  to  distinguish  its  general  and  permanent 
attributes  from  those  less  completely  established. 
Ita  description,  as  given  in  the  Decretals,  lib.  ii.,  tit. 
ii.,  De  foro  competent!,  does  not  support  tb^  pre- 
tensions made  by  the  canonists,  nor  come  up  to 
the  sweeping  definition  of  ecclesiastical  juriadic- 
lion  by  Boniiace'VlII.  in  the  Sext,  I.  iii.,  ut.  xxiii, 
c.  40,  sive  ambs  partea  hoc  voluerint,  aive  una 
super  causis  ecclesiaaticia,  sive  qua  ad  forum  ee^ 
cleaiaaticum  ratione  personanim;^  negbtiofum,  vel 
rerum  de  jure  vel  de  tfntiqu4  eonatietudine  perti- 
nere  noscuntur. 

t  Fleury,  T***  Discours. 

i  Idem.    Institutions  an  Droit  ficcl^,  t.  ii.,  p.  8. 

tl  In  criminalibua  caosis  in  nuQo  casu  possunt 
cierici  ab  aliqao  qakm  ab  eoclesiaatieo  jndioe  ooor 
demnari,  etiamsi  consuetado  regis  babeat  nt  fures 
a  judicibus  secutaribus  jodicentar. — Decretal.,  1,  i., 
tit  u  c  8. 
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such  punishment  as  they  could  inflict. 
The  church  could  always  absolve  (torn  her 
own  censures ;  and  confinement  in  a  mon- 
astery, the  usual  sentence  upon  crimi- 
nals, was  frequently  slight  and  temporary. 
Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  hei- 
nous outrages  that  remained  nearly  un- 
jmnished  through  the  shield  of  ecclesias- 
tical privilege.*  And  as  the  temporal 
courts  refused  their  assistance  to  a  rival 
jurisdiction,  the  clergy  had  no  redress  for 
their  own  injuries,  and  even  the  murder 
of  a  priest  at  one  time,  as  we  are  told, 
was  only  punishable  by  ezcommunica- 
tion.f 

Such  an  incoherent  medley  oflaws 
EniieaToan  ^^^  magistrates,  upon  the  sym- 
mde ton-  metrical  arrangement  of  which 
EoSaiid'  all  social  economy  mainly  de- 
pends, could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  violent  collision.  E  very  sovereign  was 
interested  in  vindicating  the  authority 
of  the  constitutions  which  had  been 
formed  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed.  But  the  first  who 
undertook  this  arduous  work,  the  ^rst 
who  appeared  openly  «gatnst  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny,  was  our  Henry  II.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  not  so  much  con- 
nected as  some  others  with  Rolne,  and 
enjoying  a  sort  of  barbarian  immunity 
from  the  thraldom  of  canonical  discipline, 
though  rich,  and  highly  respected  by  a 
devout  nation,  had  never,  perhaps,  de- 
sired the  thorough  independence  upon 
secular  jurisdiction  at  which  the  con* 
tinental  hierarchy  aimed.  William  the 
Conqueror  first  separated  the  ecclesias- 
tical from  the  civil  tribunal,  and  forbade 
the  bishops  to  judge  of  spiritual  causes 
in  the  hundred  couTt.|  His  language  is, 
however,  too  indefinite  to  warrant  any 

*  CoHier»  vol.  i.^  p.  351.  It  is  laid  down  in  Um 
canon  laws  that  a  layman  cannot  be  a  witneaa  ina 
criminal  caae  against  a  clerk.— Decretal,  L  iL,  tit. 
IS.,  c.  14. 

t  Lyttleton's  Htniy  H-*  vol.  iii.,  p.  332.  This 
mnat  be  reatricted  to  that  period  of  open  boatility 
between  the  church  and  state. 

t  Ut  nullua  episcopos  vel  archidiaconut  de  legi- 
bos  episcopalibus^antplins  in  Hundiet  placita  ten* 
•ant,  nee  caosam  qua  ad  regimen  animamm  perti* 
net,  ad  judicium  sacularium  hominum  addocant 
--Wilkina,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  230. 

Before  ibe  comioeet,  the  bishop  and  earl  sat  to- 
gether in  the  court  of  the  MWnty  or  hundred ;  and, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  tenonr  of  this  charter,  ec* 
clesiastical  matters  were  decided  loesely,  and  rather 
by  the  ccTmrnon  law  than  according  to  the  canons. 
This  practice  had  been  already  foibidden  by  some 
eanona  enacted  under  Edgar,  id.,  p.  83 ;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  efiiBct.  The  separation  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunals  was  not  made  in  Den- 
nark  till  the  reign  of  Nicolas,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1105w— Langebek,  Script  Rer.  Danie., 
t.  iT.,  p.  380.  Othera  rafer  the  law  to  St.  Canat, 
about  1060,  t  iL,  p.  900. 


decisive  propoeiiion  as  f0  the  mture  of 
such  causes ;  probably  they  had  not  yet 
been  carried  much  beyond  their  legiti- 
mate extent.  Of  clerical  exemption  from 
the  secular  arm,  we  find  no  eanier  notice 
than  in  the  coronation  oath  of  Stephen ; 
which,  thouffb  vaguely  expressed,  may 
be  construed  to  include  it.*  But  I  am 
not  certain  that  the  law  of  England  had 
unequivocally  recognised  that  claim  at 
the  time  of  the  constitutions  of  Cla^ 
rendon.  It  was  at  least  an  iniiova-> 
tion,  which  the  legislature  tnight  with- 
out scruple  or  transgression  of  justice 
abolish.  Henry  II.,  in  that  famous  stat- 
ute>  attempted  m  tfaoree  respects  to  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  assitmed  by  the  church ; 
assertiuff  for  his  own  judges  the  cogni- 
zance of  contracts,  however  confirmed 
by  oath,  and  of  rights  of  advowson,  and 
also  that  of  offences  committed  by  clerks^ 
whom,  as  it  is  rently  expressed,  aftef 
conviction  or  conJession  the  church  oafhl 
not  to  protect,!  These  constitutions 
were  the  leading  subject  of  diffeience 
between  the  king  and  Thomas  Beck«t. 
Most  of  them  were  annulled  by  the 
pope,  as  derogatory  to  ecdesilMtical 
liberty.  It  is  not  improbable,  howeveri 
that  if  Louis  Yll.  had  played  a  more 
dignified  part,  the  See  of  Rome^  which 
an  existinff  schism  rendered  dependant 
upon  the  favour  of  those  two  monarchsy 
might  have  receded  in  some  measure 
fh)m  her  pretensions.  But  France  im- 
plicitly giving  way  to  the  encroachmenta 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  it  became  impos- 
sible for  Henry  completely  to  withsund 
them. 

The  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, produced  some  effect,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  more  unremitted  and 
successful  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  temporal 
government.  The  judges  of  the  kmg^s 
court  had  until  that  time  been  them- 
selves principally  ecclesiastics,  and  con- 
sequently tender  of  spiritual  privileges. t 
But  now,  abstaining  from  the  exercise  of 
temporal  jurisdiction,  in  obedience  to  the 
strict  injunctions  of  their  canons,^  the 
clergy  gave  place  to  common  lawyers, 
professors  of  a  system  very  discordant 
from  their  own.    These  soon  began  to 


*  EcclesiastiGanim  penooarara  et  omniom  c)eii> 
corom,  et  remm  eorum  jnstitiam  et  poteatatem»  et 
distiibntionem  honoram  eeclesiaaticonim,in  mana 
eptscoporam  esse  perhibeo,  et  confirmo.-^  Wiikina, 
Legea  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  310. 

fWilkina,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  383.  Lyttle* 
ton's  HenrY  U.,  Collier,  d(c. 

1  Dugdale's  Origines  Jnridicalei,  c.  S. 

f  DecreUl.,  1.  i.,  tit.  xxrvii.,  c.  1.  Wilkina,  Con. 
cili%  t.  ii,  p.  4. 
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msMrttbe  Mfnmacy  of  their  junadieUoii 
by  iMuiag  write  of  prohibitioa^  when- 
ever the  eccleeiMticai  tribiuiala  passed 
the  boanduries  which  approved  uee  had 
established.*  Litlie  acciiistoined  to  such 
control,  the  proud  hierarchy  ehaied  under 
the  bit;  several  provincial  synods  re> 
claim  a^nst  the  pretensions  of  laymen 
to  judge  the  anointed  ministers,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  obey;t  the  cogni* 
lance  of  rights  of  patronage  and  breaches 
of  contract  is  boldly  asserted ;{  but  firm 
■ad  cautious,  favoured  hy  the  nobility, 
though  not  much  by  the  kmg,  the  judges 
receded  not  a  step,  and  ultimately  fixed 
a.  bander  which  the  church  was  forced 
to  respect.^  In  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Bdward  L,  an  archbishop  acknowledges 
the  abstract  right  of  the  king's  bench  to 
issue  piohibitions  J  and  the  statute  en- 
titled Ciroumspeete  a^tis,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  that  pnuce,  while  by  its 
mode  of  expression  it  seems  designed  to 
guaranty  the  actual  privileges  of  spirit- 
ual jurisdiction,  had  a  tendency,  espe- 
cially with  the  disposition  of  the  judges, 
to  preclude  the  assertion  of  some  which 
are  not  therein  mentioned.  Neither  the 
right  of  advowson  nor  any  temporal  con- 
tract is  specified  in  this  act  as  pertain* 
tng  to  the  church ;  and  accordingly  the 
temporal  courts  have  ever  since  main- 
tained an  undisfMited  jurisdiction  over 
them.^    They  succeeded  also  partially 

'*  Prvnne  has  produced  several  extracts  from  the 
pipe-rout  of  Henr^  CI.,  where  a  person  has  been 
lined  quia  plteitairit  de  laico  feodo  in  cnriA  cfarie- 
tinntfiiie  And  a  bishop  of  Durham  ib  fined  five 
hundred  marks  quia  tennit  placitum  de  advocatitnu 
eujuMdam  ecdtM  in  curiA  christianitatis.— Epistle 
dedicatory  to  Prynne's  Records,  yoI.  iii.  Ofanvil 
fives  the  form  or  a  writ  of  prohibition  to  the  spirit- 
Mi  court  for  hiqinrins  de  feodo  lat<^;  for  it  bad 
iurisdiction  over  lande  in  frankalmoign.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
shows  that  thej  were  still  in  force ;  though  Col- 
ber  has  the  assnrance  to  say,  that  they  were  re- 


pealed soon  after  Becket's  death,  auppoitinf  this 
abo  by  a  fialae  quotation  from  Glanvil— Eocleai* 
•at.  Hiat,  vol.  L,  p.  380.    LytUeton's  Henry  U., 


vol.  ili.,  p.  97. 

f  Cum  judicandi  ChHstos  domini  nulla  sit  laicis 
ftttriboU  potestas,  apnd  quoa  manet  necessitas  oh- 

Tiendi.— Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  L,  p.  747. 
Id.  ibid. :  et  t.  ii.,  p.  90. 
Vide  Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  iL,  passim. 
Licet  prohibitiones  hmnsmoai  a  curiA  chris- 
tianissimi  regis  nostri  juste  proculdubio,  ut  dixi- 
nof,  concedantnr.—Idem,  t.ti.,  p.  100,  and  p.  115. 
Y«t  sfter  such  an  acknowledgment  by  Archbiahop 
Pechbam,  in  the  height  of  eooteaiastical  power, 
•Dd  after  a  practice  dedoeibie  from  the  age  of 
Henry  II.,  some  Procestanto,  as  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft (2  Inst.,  609) ;   Gibson  (preface  to  Codei 
Ht.  Bccl.);  Collier  (Kccieslast.  Hisk,  vol.  i.,  p. 
S*22),  have  complained  that  the  court  of  king's 
bench  shonid  pot  any  limits  to  their  olaima  of  spir- 
imalinriedietion. 
V  The  statnta  Cireumapect^  agatis,  for  it  ia  ac- 


in  preventing  the  impunity  of  crimes 
perpetrated  by  clerks.  It  was  enacted 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  in  1376, 
or  rather  a  construction  was  put  upon 
that  act,  which  is  obscurely  worded,  that 
clerics  endicted  for  felony  should  not  be 
delivered  to  their  ordinary  until  an  in- 
quest had  been  taken  of  the  matter  of  ac- 
cusation ;  and  if  they  were  Jbund  guilty, 
that  their  real  and  personal  estate  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  later  tim€«, 
the  clerical  privilege  was  not  allowed  till 
the  party  had  pleaded  to  the  endictment, 
and  been  duly  convict,  as  is  the  practice 
at  present* 

The  civil  magistrates  of  France  did  not 
by  any  means  exert  themselves  l«m  ^ig. 
so  vigorously  for  their  emancipa-  «roos  la 
tion.  The  same,  or  rather  worse  ^»»<*- 
usurpations  existed,  and  the  same  com- 
plaints were  made,  under  Philip  Augus- 
tus, St.  Louis,  and  Philip  the  Bold;  but 
the  laws  of  those  sovereigns  tend  much 
more  to  confirm  than  to  restrain  eccle- 
siastical encroachments.!  Some  limits^ 
tions  were  attenq>ted  by  the  secular 
courts;  and  an  historian  gives  us  the 
terms  of  a  confederacy  among  the  French 
nobles,  in  1246,  binding  themselves  by 
oath  not  to  permit  the  spiritual  judges  to 
take  cognisance  of  any  matter,  except 
heresy,  marriage,  and  usury4  Unfortu- 
nately, Louis  IX.  was  almost  as  little 
disposed  as  Henry  til.  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.  But 
other  sovereigns  in  the  same  period,  from 
various  motives,  were  equally  submis- 
sive. Frederick  II.  explicitly  adopts  the 
exemption  of  clerks  from  criminal  as 


knowledged  aa  a  atatnte,  thoogh  not  diawn  up  fai 
the  fonn  of  ana,  ia  fonDded  npon  an  answer  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  thepralaiea  who  had  petitioned  for  soaae 
modification  of  prohibitiooa.  Collier,  always  prone 
to  exaggerate  chnreh  authority*  inshmates  that  tbs 
jQiiadiction  of  the  spiritnal  court  over  bieachee  of 
contract,  even  without  ^ath,  is  preserved  by  this 
statute ;  but  the  express  worda  of  the  king  show 
that  none  whatever  was  intended :  and  the  arch- 
bishop complains  bitterly  of  it  auerward.— Wii- 
kina,  Concifia,  t.  if.,  p.  118.  Collier's  EccledaaL 
Hiatovy,  vol.  i.,  p.  487.  So  far  ftom  having  any 
cognizance  of  civil  contracU  not  confinned  bv 
oath,  to  which  I  am  not  ceitaia  that  the  church 
ever  pretended  in  any  country,  the  spiritual  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  even  where  an  oath  had 
intervened,  unless  there  was  a  deficiency  of  proof 
by  writing  or  witneesee.— Olanvii,  i.  x.»  c.  IS. 
Conatitut  Clarendon.,  ait  15. 

•  2  InsL,  p.  163. 

t  It  seeme  deducible  from  a  law  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, Ordeonanoee  dea  Rois,  t  i,  p.  3S,  that  a 
clerk  convicted  of  some  heinona  offences  might  be 
capiully  punished  after  degradation :  yet  a  subea- 
quent  ordmsnce,  p.  43,  renders  tfaia  donbtfol  \  and 
tne  theory  of  clencal  immunity  became  afterwaid 
more  bx\Vj  established. 

t  Matt.  Paria,  p.  688, 
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well  as  civil  Jiarisdiction  of  secidan.* 
And  Alfonso  X.  introduced  the  same  ty^- 
tern  in  Castile ;  a  kingdom  where  neither 
Uie  papal  authority  nor  the  independence 
of  the  church  had  obtained  any  legal  rec- 
ognition until  the  promulgation  of  his 
code,  which  teems  with  all  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law.f  It  is  almost  needless 
to  mention  that  all  ecclesiastical  powers 
and  privileges  were  incorporated  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, which,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  AngeWii  kne,  stood  in  a  pe- 
cidiar  relation  of  dependance  upon  the 
Holy  See4 

The  vast  aeonisitions  of  landed  wealth 
AMtraints  "^•^®  ">'  niany  ages  by  bishops, 
on  aiiam-  chapters,  and  monasteries,  began 
«*«*»  at  length  to  excite  the  jealousy 
moruaain.  ^^  sovereigns.  They  perceived 
that,  although  the  prelates  might  send 
their  stipulated  proportion  of  vassals  into 
the  field,  yet  there  could  not  be  that  ac- 
tive co-operation  whioh  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dal tenures  reauired,  and  that  the  nation- 
al arm  was  pusied  by  the  diminution  of 
military  nobles.  Affain,  the  reliefs  upon 
succession,  and  similar  dues  upon  aliens^ 
tion,  incidental  to  fiefs,  were  entirely  lost 
when  they  came  into  the  hands  of  these 
und3ring  corporations,  to  the  serious  in- 
jury of  the  feudal  superior.  Nor  could 
it  escape  reflecting  men,  durinff  the  con- 
test about  investitures,  that,  if  Uie  church 
peremptorily  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  over  her  temporal  wealth,  it  vras 
but  a  just  measure  of  retaliation,  or  rather 
self-defence,  that  the  state  should  restrain 
her  further  acquisitions.  Prohibitions  of 
gifts  in  mortmain,  though  unknown  to 
the  lavish  devotion  of  the  new  kingdoms, 
had  been  established  by  some  of  the  Ro- 


*  SUtttimof,  ut  nuUus  ecclesiaaticain . 
in  criminali  quswtione  vel  civili,  trahere  ad  judici 
umMBCulare  prssuoiat. — Ordoonances  des  Rois  de 
France,  t.  i.,  p.  611,  where  this  edict  is  recited  and 
approved  by  Lonis  Hatin.  Philip  the  Bold  had 
ootained  leave  from  the  pope  to  arrest  clerks  ac- 
cused of  heinoos  crimes,  on  condition  of  remitting 
them  to  the  bishop's  coart  for  trial.— Ifist.  du 
Droit  Gocl.  Fran^.,  t  i.,  p.  426.  A  coanctl  at 
Bourges,  held  in  1276,  had  so  absolntely  condemned 
all  inteiference  of  the  secnlar  power  with  clerks, 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  solicit  this  moderate 
favour,  p.  421. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  Htstorico-Ciitico  sdbre  las 
siete  poitidas,  c.  380,  &c.  Hist  da  Droit  Eccl^s. 
Fran^.,  t.  i,  p.  442. 

X  Giannone,  1.  xiz.,  c.  v. ;  1.  zx.,  c.  S.  One  provis- 
iooof  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  is  remarkable :  it  ex- 
tends the  immonity  of  clerks  to  their  ionadrinet. 
^Ib'id. 

Villani  stfongl^  censares  a  law  made  at  Flor^ 
ence,  in  1345,  taking  away  the  personal  immunity 
of  clerks  in  driminal  cases.  Thongh  the  state  could 
make  such  a  law,  he  says,  it  had  no  ri8[ht  to  do  so 
against  the  liberties  <ii  holy  church,  L  zii)  c  43. 


man  empeiDTS)  to  checx  uie  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy.*  The  first  at- 
tempt at  a  limitation  of  this  description 
in  modem  times  was  made  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  who,  in  1158,  enacted  that  no 
fief  should  be  transferred  either  to  the 
church  or  otherwise,  withom  the  permis- 
sion of  the  superior  lord.  Louis  IX.  in- 
serted a  provision  of  the  same  kind  in  his 
estabhshments.f  Castile  had  also  laws  of 
a  similar  tendency. (  A  license  from  the 
crown  is  said  to  have  been  necessary  in 
England  before  the  conquest  for  aliena- 
tions in  mortmain ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  to  imagine' 
that  any  restraint  was  pot  upon  them  by 
the  common  law  before  Magna  Charta ; 
a  clause  of  which  statute  viras  construed 
to  prohibit  all  gifts  to  religious  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 
And  by  the  7th  Edward  I.,  alienations  in 
mortmain  are  absolutely  taken  away; 
though  the  king  might  always  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  gtanting  a  license, 
whicn  was  not  supposed  to  be  effected  by 
the  statute.^ 

It  must  appear,  I  think,  to  every  care- 
ful inquirer,  that  the  papal  author-  Boniftss 
ity,  though  manifesting  outward-  '^lU- 
ly  more  show  of  strength  every  year,  had 
been  secretly  undermined,  and  lost  a 
great  deal  of  us  hold  upon  public  opinion, 
before  the  accession  of  Boniface  YIIL, 
in  IS04,-to  the  pontifical  throne.  The 
clergy  were  rendered  sullen  by  demands 
of  money,  invasions  of  tile  legal  right  of 
patronage,  and  unreasonable  partiality  to 
the  mendicant  orders ;  a  part  of  the  men- 
dicants themselves  had  begun  to  de- 
claim against  the  corruptions  of  the  pa- 
pal court ;  while  the  laity,  subjects  al»e 
and  sovereigns,  looked  upon  both  the , 
head  and  the  members  of  the  hierarchy 
with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Boniface,  fml 
of  inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition« 
and  not  suflSciently  sensible  of  this  grad- 
ual change  in  humam  opinion,  endeavour- 
ed to  strain  to  a  higher  pitch  the  despot- 
ic pretensions  of  former  pontiffs.  As 
Gregoiy  YII.  appears  the  most  usurping ' 
of  mankind  till  we  read  the  history  of  In- 
nocent III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown 
into  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of 
Boniface  VIlI.  But  independently  or  the 
less  favourable  dispositions  of  the  public, 
he  wanted  the  most  essential  quality  for 
an  ambitious  pope,  reputation  for  integri- 

♦  Oiannone,  1.  iii. 

t  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  213.  See  too  p.  303 , 
and  alibi.  Du  Cange,  t.  Manas  morta.  AmcrtU-' 
smattf  in  Denisart,  and  other  French  Iaw^book&- 
Flenrr,  Instit.  an  Droit.,  t.  i.,  p.  3S0. 

t  Marina,  Ensayo  sobrc  las  siete  partidas,  e.83ft» 

^  2  lost.,  p.  74.    Blackstone,  voL  ii.,  C.  It. 
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ty.    He  was  Butpecied  of  hanng  proou* 

ted  through  fraud  the  resignation  of  his 

Sredecessor  Celestine  Y.,  and  liis  harsh 
reatment  of  that  worthy  man  afterward 
seems  to  justify  the  reproach.  His  ac- 
tions, however,  display  the  intoxication 
of  extreme  self-confidence.  If  we  may 
credit  some  historians,  he  appeared  at 
the  Jubilee  in  1300,  a  festival  successful- 
ly instituted  by  himself  to  throw  lustre 
around  his  court  and  fill  his  treasury,* 
dressed  in  imperial  habits,  with  the  two 
swords  borne  oefore  him,  emblems  of  his 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion 
over  the  earth. f 

It  was  not  long  after  his  elevation  to 
Bifl  diflimtOT  ^^^  pontificate  before  Boniface 
wiib  the  displayed  his  temper.  The  two 
SjJTJj^  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
^■^  Europe,  Philip  the  Fair  and  fid- 
ward  the  First,  began  at  the  same  mo- 
Dient  to  alttack  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  Eng- 
lish clergy  had,  by  their  own  voluntaqr 
^ants,  or  at  least  those  of  the  prelates 
m  their  name,  paid  frequent  subsidies  to 
the  crown,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  They  had  nearly,  in 
effect,  waived  the  ancient  exemption,  and 
retained  only  the  common  privilege  of 
English  freemen  to  tax  themselves  in  a 
constitutional  manner.  But  Edward  I. 
came  upon  them  with  demands  so  fre- 
quent and  exorbitant,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  advantage  of  a  bull  issued 
by  Boniface,  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
contribution  to  the  state.  The  king  dis- 
regarded every  pretext,  and,  seizing  their 
goods  into  his  nands,  with  other  tyran- 
nical proceedings,  ultimately  forced  them 
to  acquiesce  in  his  extortion.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  pope  appears  to  have 
been  passive  throughout  this  contest  of 
Edward  I.  with  his  cleigy.  But  it  was 
And  or  far  otherwise  in  France.  Philip 
mine«,  the  Fair  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the 
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*■  The  Jubilee  was  a  centenary  commemoration, 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  e«tabliBh6d 
bf  Bonilace  VIII.  on  the  faith  of  an  imaginary  pre* 
cedent  a  century  before.  The  period  vraa  soon  re- 
duced to  fifty  years,  and  from  thence  to  twenty- 
five,  as  it  still  continues.  The  court  of  Rome,  at 
the  next  jubilee,  will,  however,  read  with  a  sigh  the 
description  ^ven  of  that  in  1300.  Papa  innumera- 
biiam  pecuniam  ab  iisdem  recepit,  quia  die  et  nocte 
duo  clerici  stabant  ad  altars  Sancti  Pauli,  tenentes 
in  eorum  manibus  lasteUos,  rastellantes  pecuniam 
infinitam.— Muratori.  Plenary  indulfences  were 
granted  by  Boniiace  to  all  who  should  keep  their 
jubilee  at  Rome,  and  I  suppose  are  still  to  be  had 
on  the  same  terms.  Matteo  Tillani  gives  a  curi- 
ous account  of  the  throng  at  Roma  in  1350. 

t  Oiannone,  1.  zti.,  c.  3.  Vslly,  L  vu..  p.  149. 
I  have  not  observed  anv  good  authority  referred  to 
for  this  fact,  which  is  nowev^r  in  the  character  of 
Ddbiiaceu 


•oolesiasiical  order  without  their  oonaenti 
a  measure  perhaps  unprecedented,  yet 
not  more  odious  than  the  similar  exac- 
tions of  the  King  of  England.  Irritated 
by  some  previous  differences,  the  pope 
issued  his  bull,  known  by  the  initiad  words 
Clericis  laicos,  absolutely  forbidding  the 
clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay,  under 
whatever  pretext  of  voluntary  grant,  gift, 
or  loan,  any  sort  of  tribute  to  their  gov- 
ernment without  his  especial  permission. 
Though  France  was  not  particularly  na- 
med, the  king  understooa  himself  to  be 
intended,  and  took  his  revenge  by  a  pro- 
hibition to  export  money  from  the  king- 
dom. This  produced  angry  remonstran- 
ces on  the  part  of  Boniface ;  but  the  Gal- 
ilean church  adhered  so  faitbfuUy  to  the 
crown,  and  showed  indeed  so  much  wil- 
lingness to  be  spoiled  of  their  money,  that 
he  could  not  insist  upon  the  most  unrea- 
sonable propositions  of  his  bull,  and  ulti- 
mately allowed  that  the  French  clergy 
might  assist  their  sovereign  by  voluntary 
contributions,  though  not  bv  way  of  tax. 
For  a  very  few  years  after  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  pope  and  King  of  France 
appeared  reconciled  to  each  other;  and 
the  latter  even  referred  his  disputes  with 
Edward  I.  to  the  arbitration  of  Boniface, 
"  as  a  private  person,  Benedict  of  Gaeta 
(his  proper  name),  and  not  as  pontiff;**  an 
almost  nugatory  precaution  against  his 
encroachment  upon  temporal  authori^.* 
But  a  terrible  storm  broke  out  in  the  first 
year  of  the.iourteenth  century.  A  bish- 
op of  Pamiers,  who  had  been  sent  as  le- 
gate from  Boniface  with  some  complaint, 
displayed  so  much  insolence,  and  such 
disrespect  towards  the  king,  Uiat  Philip, 
considering  him  as  his  own  subject,  wa9 
provoked  to  put  him  under  arrest  with 
a  view  to  institute  a  criminal  process. 
Boniface,  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
tl^s  violation  of  ecclesiastical  and  lega* 
tine  privileges,  published  severial  bulls 
addressed    to  the   king    and  clergy  of 


•  Walt  Hemingibid,  p.  150.  The  award  of 
Boniface,  which  he  expresses  himself  to  make  both 
as  pope  and  Benedict  of  Gaeta,  is  published  in  Ry- 
mer,  t  iL,  p.  819,  and  is  very  equitable.  Never- 
theless, the  French  historians  agree  to  charge  him 
with  partialit^r  towards  Edward,  and  mention  sev- 
eral proofs  of  It,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  boU  it- 
self Previous  to  its  publication,  it  was  allowabto 
enough  to  follow  common  fame ;  but  Velly,  a  wri- 
ter always  careless  and  not  always  honest,  has  re- 
peated mere  falsehoods  from  Mezeray  and  Baillet, 
while  he  refers  to  the  instrument  itself  in  Rymer, 
which  disproves  them.— Hist,  de  France,  t  vii.,  p. 
139.  M.  Oaillard,  one  of  the  most  candid  critics  m 
history  that  France  ever  produced,  pointed  out  the 
error  of  her  common  historians  m  the  M^m.  d* 
TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t  xzxix.,  p.  642 ;  nnd 
the  editors  of  L'Art  de  vAriMr  les  Patee  hate  also 
rectified  it 
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France,  charging  the  forma:  with  a  vari- 
ety of  offences,  some  of  them  not  at  ail 
concerning  the  chnrch,  and  commanding 
the  latter  to  attend  a  council  which  he 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome.  In  one 
of  these  instruments,  the  genuineness  of 
which  does  not  seem  liable  to  much  ex- 
ception, he  declares  in  concise  and  clear 
terms  that  the  king  was  subject  to  him  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
This  proposition  had  not  hithertoi  been 
explicitly  advanced,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  advance  it.  Philip  replied  by  a 
short  letter  in  the  rudest  language,  and 
ordered  his  bulls  to  be  publicly  burnt  at 
Paris.  Determined,  however,  to  show 
the  real  strength  of  his  opposition,  he 
summoned  representatives  from  the  three 
orders  of  his  liingdom.  This  is  common- 
ly reckoned  the  first  assembly  of  the 
States-General.  The  nobility  and  com- 
mons disclaimed  with  firmness  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  pope,  and  conveyed 
their  sentiments  to  Rome  through  letters 
addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 
The  clergy  endeavoured .  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  were  reluctant  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  obey  the 
pope^s  summons ;  yet  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate unequivocally  to  d^iy  his  ten^ral 
jurisdiction. 

The  council,  however,  opened  at  Rome ; 
and,  ilotwithstanding  the  King's  absolute 
prohibition,  many  French  prelates  held 
themselves  bound  to  be  present.  In  this 
assembly  Boniface  promulgated  his  fa- 
mous constitution,  denominated  Unam 
Sanctam.  The  church  is  one  body,  he 
therein  declares,  and  has  one  head.  Un- 
der its  command  are  two  swords,  the  one 
spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal ;  that  to 
be  used  by  the  supreme  pontiff  himself; 
this  by  kings  and  knights,  bv  his  license, 
and  at  his  will.  But  the  lesser  sword 
must  be  subject  to  the  greater,  and  the 
temporal  to  the  spiritual  authority.  He 
concludes  by  declaring  the  subjection  of 
every  human  being  to  the  See  of  Rome 
to  be  an  article  of  necessary  faith.*  An- 
other buU  pronounces  all  persons  of  what- 
ever rank  obliged  to  appear  when  person- 
ally cited  before  the  audience  or  apostol- 
ical tribunal  of  Rome ;  "  since  such  is  our 
pleasure,  who,  by  divinei  permission,  rule 

*  Uterqne  est  in  potesUte  eccIettB,  smritalis, 
•dlicet  gfadiiis  et  nuterialis.  Sed  is  qaiaem  pro 
eoclflsiA,  ille  vero  tb  ecclesiA  ezercendas :  ills  sa- 
cefdotis,  is  manu  regum  ac  militam,  sad  ad  nntnm 
et  patientiam  sacemotis.  Oportet  autem  gladium- 
esse  sub  gladio,  et  temporalem  auctoritatem  spiri- 
tsH  subjici  potestatL  Porro  subesse  Romano  pon- 
tifici  omni  hamana  creatora  deelaramus,  dicimiis, 
definimus  et  pronmiciamiis  omninoesse  de  neces- 
•itata  fidei.— Extravafant.,  I  i.,  tit  viii,  c.  1. 


the  world."  Finally^  as  Ike  rapture  with 
Philip  grew  more  evidently  irreconcila- 
ble, and  the  measures  pursued  by  that 
monarch  more  hostile,  he  not  only  ex- 
communicated him,  but  offered  the  crown 
of  France  to  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  This 
arbitrary  transference  of  kingdoms  was, 
like  many  other  pretensions  of  that  age, 
an  improvement  upon  the  right  of  depo- 
sing excommunicated  sovereigns.  Greg- 
ory VII.  would  not  have  denied  that  a 
nation,  released  by  his  authority  from  its 
allegiance,  must  re-enter  upon  its  origi- 
nal right  of  electing  a  new  sovereign.  But 
Martin  IV.  had  assigned  the  crown  of  Ai' 
agon  to  Charles  of  Valois ;  the  first  in- 
stance, I  think,  of  such  a  usurpation  of 
Eower,  but  which  was  defended  by  the 
omage  of  Peter  II.,  who  had  rendered 
his  kingdom  feudally  dependant,  like  Na- 
ples, upon  the  Holy  See.*  Albert  felt  no 
eaffemess  to  realize  the  liberal  promises 
of  Boniface ;  who  was  on  the  point  of  is- 
suing a  bull,  absolving  the  subjects  of 
Philip  from  their  allegiance,  and  declarins 
his  forfeiture,  when  a  very  unexpected 
circumstance  interrupted  adl  his  projects. 
It  IS  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
how  unaccustomed  men  were  in  those 
ages  to  disentangle  the  artful  sophisms, 
and  detect  the  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact, 
whereon  the  papal  supremacy  had  been 
established,  that  the  King  of  France 
should  not  have  altogether  pursued  the 
course  most  becoming  his  dignity  and  the 
goodness  of  his  cause.  He  gave  too 
much  the  air  of  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Boniface  to  what  should  have  been  a  res- 
olute opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome.  Accordingly,  in  an  assembly  of 
his  states  at  Paris,  he  preferred  virulent 
charges  against  the  pope,  denying  him  to 
have  been  legitimately  elected,  imputing 
to  him  various  heresies,  and  ultimately 
appealing  to  a  general  council  and  a  law- 
ful head  of  the  church.  These  measures 
were  not  very  happily  planned  :  and  ex- 


*  Innocent  IV.  had,  howeTer,  in  1245,  appointed 
one  Bol<m,  brother  to  Stocho  II.,  king  of  PortngaL 
to  be  a  sort  of  coadjutor  in  the  goTemment  or 
that  kingdom,  enjoining  the  barons  to  honoar  him 
as  their  soyereign,  at  tbe  same  time  decYaring  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  deprire  tbe  kinr,  or  bis  lawful 
issue,  if  he  should  have  anj,  of  the  lincdonk  Bat 
this  was  founded  on  the  rsquest  of  tbe  Poxtngoese 
nobility  themselTes,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
Sancho*s  administration.— Sext  Decretal.,  1.  i.,  tit. 
▼iii.,  c.  2.    Art  de  V6rifier  les  Datm,  t.  i.,  p.  T78. 

Boniface  mveated  James  II.  of  Aragon  with  the 
crown  of  3aidinia,  over  which,  howerer,  the  See 
of  Rome  had  always  pretended  to  a  superiotitv  by 
Tirtae  of  the  concession  (probably  spurious)  of  Liou- 
is  the  Debonair.  He  promised  Frederick,  king  of 
Sicily,  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  whica,  1 8up> 
pose,  was  not  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.—Oiaimoiis^; 
I  zzi.,  c.  3. 
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perieoee  h»A  always  shown,  that  Europe 
would  not  submit  to  change  the  common 
chief  of  her  religion  for  the  purposes  of 
a  single  sovereign.  But  Philip  succeed- 
ed in  an  attempt  apparently  more  bold 
and  singular.  Nogaret,  a  minister  who 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Boniface,  was  secretly 
despatched  into  Italy,  and,  joining  with 
some  of  the  Colonna  family,  pfoscribed 
as  Ghibelins,  and  rancorously  persecuted 
by  the  pope,  arrested  him  at  Anagnia,  a 
town  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  to 
which  he  had  gone  without  guards.  This 
violent  action  was  not,  one  would  ima- 
gine, calculated  to  place  the  king  in  an 
advantageous  lisht ;  yet  it  led  accidental- 
ly to  a  favourable  termination  of  his  dis- 
pute. Boniface  was  soon  rescued  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Anagnia ;  but  rage  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  ended  in  his  death ;  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Benedict 
XL,  was  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France 
to  the  Holy  See.* 

The  sensible  decline  of  the  papacy  is 
to  be  dated  from  the  pontificate  of  Bon- 
iface Vin.,  who  had  strained  ita  author- 
ity to  a  higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. There  is  a  spell  wrought  by 
uninterrupted  good  fortune,  which  cap- 
tivates men^B  understanding,  and  per- 
suades them,  against  reasoning  and  anal- 
ogy, that  violent  power  is  immortal  and 
irresistible.  The  spell  is  broken  by  the 
first  change  of  success.  We  have  seen 
the  working  and  the  dissipation  of  this 
charm  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the  events 
of  former  times  bear  as  remote  a  rela- 
tion as  the  gradual  processes  of  nature  to 
her  deluges  and  her  volcanoes.  In  tra- 
cing the  papal  empire  over  mankind,  we 
have  no  such  marked  and  definite  crisis 
of  revolution.  But  slowly,  like  the  re- 
treat of  waters,  or  the  stealthy  pace  of 
old  age,  that  extraordinary  power  over 
human  opinion  has  been  subsiding  for 
five  centuries.  I  have  already  observed, 
^at  the  symptoms  of  internal  decay  may 
be  traced  farther  back.  But  as  the  re- 
trocessioti  of  the  Roman  terminus  under 
Adrian  gave  the  first  overt  proof  of  de- 
cline in  the  ambitious  energies  of  that 
empire,  so  the  tacit  submission  of  the 
successors  of  Boniface  VIII.  to  the  King 
of  France  might  have  been  hailed  by 
Europe  as  a  token  that  their  influence 
was  beginning  to  abate.  Imprisoned,  in- 
sulted, deprived  eventually  of  life  by  the 
violence  of  Philip,  a  prince  excommuni- 
cated,  and  who  had  gone  all  lengths  in 

«  Ttllr*  Hitt^t  France,  t.  vti,  p.  109-658.  Cre- 
tlsr,  ilM,6i$  PUiAvviiittda  Pttii,  t  &.. 
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defying  and  despising  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tibn,  Boniface  had  every  claim  to  be 
avenged  by  the  inheritors  of  the  same 
spiritual  dominion.  When  Benedict  XI. 
rescinded  the  bulls  of  his  predecessor/ 
and  admitted  Philip  the  Fair  to  commu- 
nion without  insisting  on  any  concessions, 
he  acted  perhaps  prudently,  but  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  temporal  authority  of 
Rome. 

[A.  D.  1305.]  Benedict  XI.  lived  but  a 
few  months,  iand  his  successor,  Remorai  of 
Clement  V.,  at  the  instigation,  i»p«J  court 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  '**^'*t«*- 
the  King  of  France,  by  whose  influence 
he  had  been  elected,  took  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  removing  the  papal  chair  lo 
Avignon.  In  this  city  it  remained  for 
more  than  seventy  years ;  a  period  which 
Petrarch  and  other  writers  of  Italy  com- 
pare to  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  majority  of  the  cardinals  was  always 
French,  and  the  popes  were  uniformly 
of  the  same  nation.  Timidly  dependant 
upon  the  court  of  France,  they  neglected 
the  interests,  and  lost  the  affections  of 
Italy.  Rome,  forsaken  by  her  sovereign, 
nearly  forgot,  her  allegiance ;  what  re- 
mained of  papal  authority  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical territories  was  exercised  by  car- 
dinal legates,  little  to  the  honour  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  the  series 
of  Avignon  pontiffs  were  far  from  in- 
sensible tu  Italian  politics.  These  occu- 
pied, on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of 
their  attention.  But  engaging  in  them 
from  motives  too  manifestly  selfish,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  sort  of  foreigners 
(torn  birth  and  residence,  they  aggra- 
vated that  unpopularity  and  bad  reputa- 
tion which  irom  various  other  causes 
attached  itself  to  their  court. 

Though  none  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
after  Boniface  VIII.  ventured  ^p^j^^ 
upon  such  explicit  assumptions  mpea  wttb 
of  a  general  jurisdiction  over  Mwiaor 
sovereigns  by  divine  right  as  he  ■"^•*' 
had  made  in  his  controversy  with  Philip, 
they  maintahied  one  memorable  struggle 
for  temporal  power  against  the  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Maxims  long  boldly 
repeatiad  without  contradiction,  and  in- 
grafted upon  the  canon  law,  passed  al- 
most for  articles  of  faith  among  the 
clergy,  and  those  who  trusted  in  them ; 
and,  m  despite  of  all  ancient  authorities, 
Clement  V.  laid  it  down,  that  the  popes, 
having  transferred  the  Roman  empire 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans,  and 
delegated  the  right  of  nominating  an 
emperor  to  certain  electors,  still  reserved 
the  prerogative  of  approving  the  choice, 
and  of  receiving  trom  its  subject  upon  his 
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ooicHMtttNi  an  oatli  of  ladty  and  obeda- 
enee.*  Tliishadaiegard  toHenryVIL, 
wlio  denied  that  la»  oath  bore  any  such 
inlerpretation,  and  whoao  moMwrea,  much 
to  the  alana  of  the  court  of  Avignon, 
were  directed  towards  the  restoration  of 
hie  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  Amongother 
things,  he  conlecred  the  rank  of  vioar  of 
the  empire  upon  Matteo  Vlsoonti^  knd 
of  BliUn.  The  popes  had  for  seme  time 
pretended  to  poesess  that  vicariate,  du* 
ling  a  vacancy  of  the  empim ;  and  after 
Henry's  death,  insisted  upon  Yiscontrs 
annrender  ci  the  title.  Several  cirenm^ 
stances,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  political 
historians  of  Italy,  produced  a  war  he- 
tweea  the  pope's  legate  and  the  ViscoDtt 
Ihmily.  The  Emperor  Lome  sent  assist- 
ance to  the  latter,  as  heads  of  the  Ghih* 
elin  or  imperisl  party.  This  interference 
cost  him  above  twenty  years  of  trouble. 
John  XXII.,  a  man  as  passionate  and 
ambitions  as  Boniface  himself,  immedi- 
ately pubUahed  a  boll,  in  which  he  assert- 
ed the  right  of  administering  the  enqnie 
during  its  vacancy  (even  in  Germany,  as 
it  seems  from  the  generality  of  his  ex- 
pression), as  well  as  of  deciding  in  a 
doubtful  choice  oi  the  electors^  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Hijky  See  ^  and  commanided 
Louis  tojay  down  lus  pretended  author- 
ity, untilthe  supreme  inrisdictioa  should 
determine  upon  his  election.  Louis's 
election  had  indeed  besn  queatiottable ; 
but  that  controversy  ivas  already  settled 
in  the  field  of  Muhldorf,  where  he  had 
obtained  a  victoiy  over  ins  competitor 
the  Duke  of  Austria.;  nor  had  the  pope 
ever  interfered  to  afqpease  a  civil  war 
during  several  years  that  Germany  had 
been  loteraally  distracted  by.  the  dispute. 
[A.  D.  1323.]  The  emperor,  not  yielding 
to  this  peremptory  order,  was  excommu- 
nicated ;  his  vassals  were  absolved  Arom 
their  oath  of  fealty,  and  all  treaties  of 
alliance  between  him  and  foreign  princes 
annulled.  Germany,  however,  remained 
firm ;  and  if  Louis  himself  had  manifest- 
ed more  decision  of  mind  and  uniformity 
in  his  conduct,  the  court  of  Avignon  must 
have  signally  failed  in  a  contest,  from 
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§d,  a  9110  approbatioiMni  Mnomi  ad  impenaUs 
oelaitadmia  apicem  aaaameiMa,  necnoaTiDetiooeiii, 
conaacmtioiiem  at  imperii  coronam  acdpiant,  ana 
aobmitteM  capita  non  leputirant  iadignrnm,  aaque 
illi  et  eidem  eccle8iaB«qo«a  Gnecis  impeham  traa- 
itaUt  in  Garmanoa,  at  a  <fai  ad  certoa  eorum  prin- 
cipea  jua  et  poteataa  eligendi  regem,  io  imperato- 
Taoi  poatmoaum  promofveiidaiii,  pertiDet,  adakrin- 
fara  viaculo  jorameDti,  dEO.-*Oiem0iit.,  L  ii.,  kit.  ix. 
The  tenna  or  the  oath,  aa  recited  in  thia  conakita- 
tMii«  do  not  warrant  the  pope'a  interpretation,  but 
implj  only  that  the  enperor  diall  be  the  advocate 
or  defender  of  the  cbniai. 
U 


vdiich  it  did  not  In  feet  come  out  very 
successful.  But  while  at  one  time  he 
went  intemperate  lengths  against  John 
XXII.,  publishing  scandaloua  accusations 
in  an  assembly  of  the  citisens  of  Rome, 
and  causing  a  Franciscan  friar  to  be 
chosen  in  his  room,  after  an  irregular 
sentenoe  of  deposition,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommo* 
dation,  to  give  up  his  own  active  parti* 
sans,  and  to  make  concessions  the  most 
derogatory  to  his  independence  and  dig* 
nity.  From  John,  indeed,  he  had  nothing 
to  expect ;  but  Benedict  XII.  would  aladly 
have  been  reconciled,  if  he  had  not  feared 
the  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  political 
adversaries  of  the  emperor,  who  kept 
the  Avignon  popes  in  a  sort  of  servitude. 
His  successor,  Clement  YL,  inherited  the 
implacable  animosity  of  John  XXII.  to* 
wards  Louis,  who  died  without  obtaining 
the  absolution  he  had  long  abjectly  soti- 
citi^.* 

Though  the  want  of  firmness  in  this 
emperor's  character  gave  some-  gj^^^^^ 
times  a  momentary  triumph  to  nataoef  to 
the  popes,  it  is  evident  that  their  mj^^Mr> 
aathonty  lost  ground  during  the  '^'^''^ 
opntinuance  of  this  struggle.  Their  right 
of  confirming  imperial  elections  was  ex- 
pressly denied  by  a  diet  hM  at  Frank- 
fort, in  1838,  which  established  as  a  fun* 
dainental  principle  thai  the  imperial  dig* 
nity  depended  upon  God  alone,  and  that 
whoever  should  be  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  became  immediately  both 
king  and  emperor,  with  all  prerogatives 
of  that  station,  and  did  not  require  the 
approbation  of  the  pope.t  This  l^w,  con* 
firmed  as  it  was  by  subsequent  usa^e, 
emancipated  the  German  empire,  which 
was  immediately  concerned  in  opposing 
the  p>^  claims.  But  some  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  these  transactions 
took  more  extensive  views,  and  assailed 
the  whole  edifice  of  temporal  power 
which  the  Roman  see  had  been  con- 
structing for  more  than  two  centuries. 


*  Schmidt.  Hiat  dee  Aliemanda,  t  ir.,  p.  446, 
sas,  aeema  the  beat  modem  aotboritf  for  this  coik- 
teet  between  the  enpire  and  papacy .— See  alao 
Stntrioa,  Cotp.  HiaL  German.,  p.  Ml. 

t  Qaod  imperialia  <tignitaa  et  poleitaa  immediate 
ex  aolo  Deo,  et  quod  de  jura  et  snpeoi  conaQetiidi- 
ne  antaiioitiB  apprabatA  poatanam  ali^oia  eligitur 
in  impentoEBai  aif  e  legem  ab  electonboa  imperii 
coDcoTOiter,  yel  majori  parte  eonindem,  atatim  ex 
aolA  alectioiie  eat  rai  -verea  bt  imperator  Soman- 
orum  cenaeodua  et  noBunandue,  et  eidem  debet  ah 
omnibue  in^Mrio  rohjactia  ohedirit  ^  admioiitnuMli 
jora  impacii,  et  oeleia  ftcitadi,  qiam  ad  ioaperato- 
rem  veram  pertinent,  pleaariam  habet  peteetatem, 
aec  Paps  siTe  aedii  apoitoiica  ant  alicwiaa  alien- 
aa  approbatiooa,  confirmalioiie,  aocUaitate  lodiget 
▼el  conMnfiL—Schmidt,  p.  513. 
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8eTeral  men  of  learning,  amonff  ivhom 
Dante,  Ockham,  and  Marsilius  of  Padua, 
are  the  most  conspicuous,  investigated 
the  foundations  of  this  superstructure, 
and  exposed  their  insufficiency.*  Liter- 
ature, too  long  the  passive  handmaid  of 
spiritual  despotism,  be^an  to  assert  her 
nobler  birthright  of  mimstering  to  liberty 
and  truth.  Though  the  writings  of  these 
opponents  of  Rome  are  not  always  rea- 
soned upon  very  solid  principles,  they  at 
least  taught  mankind  to  scrutinize  what 
had  been  received  with  implicit  respect, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  more  philosoph- 
ical discussions.  Aoout  this  time  a  new 
class  of  enemies  had  unexpectedly  risen 
up  against  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
These  were  a  part  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der, who  had  seceded  from  the  main 
body  on  account  of  alleged  deviations 
from  the  rigour  of.  their  primitive  rule. 
Their  schism  was  chieily  founded  upon 
a  quibble  about  the  n^ht  of  property  in 
things  consumable,  which  they  maintain- 
ed to  be  incompatible  with  the  absolute 
poverty  prescribed  to  them.  This  friv- 
olous sophistry  was  united  with  the  wild- 
est fanaticism;  and  as  John  XXII.  at- 
tempted to  repress  their  follies  by  a  cruel 
persecution,  they  proclaimed  aloud  the 
corruption  of  the  church,  fixed  the  name 
of  antichrist  upon  the  papacy,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  Emperor  Louis  through- 
out all  his  contention  with  the  Holy  See.f 
Meanwhile  the  popes  who  sat  at  Avig- 
Bapadtj  of  >^^  continued  to  invade  wiUi 
AJgmm  surprising  rapaciousness  the 
•""P"-  patronage  and  revennes  of  the 
church.  The  mandate  or  letters  directing 
a  particular  clerk  to  be  preferred  seems 
to  have  given  place  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  more  effectual  method  of  appropria- 
ting benefices  by  reservation  or  provis- 
ion, which  was  carried  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  fourteenth  century.  John 
XXII.,  the  most  insatiate  of  pontiffs,  re- 


*  GiaBnone,!.  ixii,  c.  8.  Schmidt,  t.  vi.,  p.  152. 
Bante  was  d«ad  before  these  events,  bat  his  prin- 
ciples were  the  same.  Ockham  had  already  ex- 
erted his  talents  in  the  same  cause  by  writtn^r,  in 
behalf  of  PbiUo  IV.  againet  Boniface,  a  dialogue 
between  a  knignl  and  a  clerk  on  the  temporal  au- 
premacy  of  the  chiucfa.  This  is  pnblished  anaong 
other  tracts  of  the  same  claas  in  OoMastus,  Monar- 
chia  Imperii,  p.  \X  This  dialegue  is  translated 
entire  in  the  Son^  dn  Veigier,  a  mora  celebrated 
performance,  ascribed  to  Raonl  de  Presles  under 
Charles  V. 

t  The  schism  of  the  ri^id  Franciscans  or  Fratri- 
colli  is  one  of  the  moat  singular  parts  of  ecclesiae- 
tieal  history,  and  had  a  material  tendency  both  to 
depress  the  tempoml  authority  of  the  paaacyr  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  It  is  fi»Uy 
treated  by  Mosheim,  cent.  13  and  li ;  and  by  Cie- 
▼isr.  Hist,  de  rUniveitit^  de  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p.  233- 
364,  dec. 


senred  to  himself  all  the  Ushoprics  in 
Christendom.*  Benedict  XI [.  assumed 
the  privilege  for  his  own  life  of  diqwaing 
of  all  benefices  vacant  by  cession,  depri- 
vatiouy  or  translation.  Clement  VI.  naU 
urally  thought  that  his  title  was  equally 
good  with  his  predecessor's,  and  contin- 
ued the  same  right  for  his  own  time; 
which  soon  became  a  permanent  rule  of 
the  Roman  chancery.f  Hence  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  prelate  to  a  rich  bishopnc 
was  generally  but  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  translation^  which  the  pope  could  reg- 
ulate according  to  his  interest.  Another 
capital  innovation  was  made  by  John 
XaII.  in  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
tax  called  annates,  or  first  fruits  of  ec^ 
clesiastical  benefices,  which  he  imposed 
for  his  own  benefit.  These  were  one 
year's  value,  estimated  according  to  & 
fixed  rate  in  the  books  of  the  Roman 
chancery,  and  payable  to  the  papal  col- 
lectors throughout  Europe.!  Various 
other  devices  were  invented  to  obtain 
money,  which  these  degenerate  popes, 
abandoning  the  magnificent  schemes  of 
their  predecessors,  were  content  to  seek 
as  their  principal  object.  John  XXII.  is 
said  to  have  accumulated  an  almost  in- 
credible treasure,  exaggerated  perhaps 
by  the  ill-will  of  his  contemporaries;^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  his 
avarice  reflected  mater  dishonour  on 
the  church  than  the  licemious  profuse^ 
ness  of  Clement  Vl.jf 

These  exactions  were  too  much  en- 
coura(;ed  by  the  kings  of  France,  who 
participated  in  the  plunder,  or  at  least  re- 
quired the  mutual  assistance  of  the  popes 
for  their  own  imposts  on  the  clergy. 
John  XXII.  obtained  leave  of  Charles 

•  Fleary ,  InatUutiooa,  &c.,  t.  i.,  p.  368.  F.  Paul 
on  Benefices,  c.  37. 

t  F.  Paul,  c.  38.  Translationa  of  bishops  had 
been  made  by  the  aothority  of  the  metropolitan^ 
till  Innocent  III.  reaerved  this  prerogative  to  ther 
Hdy  See.— De  Maica,  1.  iri,  c.  8. 

t  F.  PauL  c.  38.  Fleury,  p.  494.  De  Marca,  I. 
Ti,  c.  10.  Pasquierf  1.  iii.,  c.  28.  The  popes  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  rKetring  a  pecuniary  ^' 
tuity  when  they  granted  the  palHum  to  an  archbish- 
op, though  this  was  reprehended  by  strict  men,  and 
CTcn  condemned  by  themseWes.— De  Marca,  ibid. 
It  is  noticed  ae  a  remarkable  thing  of  Innocent  IV., 
that  he  gave  the  ^mII  to  a  Omman  archhiahop 
without  accepting  any  thing.— Schmidt,  L  it.,  p. 
172.  The  original  and  natQi:e  of  annates  is  co- 
piously treated  m  LenAot,  Concile  de  Constance, 
t.  ii,  p.  133. 

^  O.  Villani  puU  this  at  25.000,000  of  florins, 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe.  The  Ital- 
ians were  credulous  enough  to  listen  to  any  report 
against  the  popes  of  Avignon.— U  xi.,  e.  20.  Gian- 
Bone,  1.  zxii.,  c.  8. 

II  For  the  corruption  of  morale  at  Avkpon  duiing 
the  aecession,  see  De  Bade,  Vie  de  PMrarque,  t. 
I,  p.  70,  and  several  other  passagea. 
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the  Fttir  to  levv  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  f  and  Clement  VI.,  in  return, 
ffranted  two  tenths  to  Philip  of  Yalois 
for  the  expenses  of  his  war.    A  similax 
tax  was  raised  by  th^  same  authority 
towards  the  ransom  of  John.f    These 
were  contributions  for  national  purposes 
unconnected  with  religion,  which  the 
popes  had  never   before  pretended   to 
impose,  and  which  the  king  might  prop- 
erly have  levied  with  the  consent  of  his 
clergy,  according  to  the  practice  of  Eng- 
land.   But  that  consent  might  not  always 
be  obtained  with  ease,  and  it  seemed  a 
more  expeditious  method  to  call  in  the 
authority  of  the  pope.    A  manlier  spirit 
was  displayed  by  our  ancestors.    It  was 
the  boast  of  England  to  have  placed  the 
first  le^  barrier  to  the  usurpations  of 
Rome,  if  we  except  the  dubious  and  insu- 
lated Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis, 
from  which  the  practice  of  succeeding 
ages  in  France  entirely  deviate.    The 
English  barons  had,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Boniface  VIII.,  absolutely  disclaimed 
his  temporal  supremacy  over  their  crown, 
which  he  had  attempted  to  set  up  by  in- 
termeddling in  the  quarrel  of  Scotland.^ 
This  letter,  it  is  remarkable,  is  nearly 
co-incident  in  point  of  time  with  that  of 
the  French  nobility;  and  the  two  com- 
bined may  be  considered  as  a  joint  pro- 
testation of  both  kingdoms,  and  a  testi* 
mony  to  the  general  sentiment  among 
the  superior  ranks  of  the  laity.    A  very 
few  years  afterward,  the  parliament  of 
Carlisle  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
Clement  V.  against  the  system  of  pro- 
visions and  other  extortions,  including 
that  of  first  fVuits,  which  it  was  rumour- 
ed, they  say,  he  was  meditating  to  de- 
mand.^   But  the  court  of  Avignon  was 
not  to  be  moved  by  remonstrances ;  and 
the  feeble  administration  of  Edward  II. 
gave  way  to  ecclesiastical  usurpations  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.)    His  magnani- 
mous son  took  a  bolder  line.    After  com- 


*  CoDtinuatoT  Gul.  do  Nangu,  in  Spidlogio 
d'Achery,  t,  iii.,  p.  86  (folio  ed.),  ita  miseram  eccle- 
aiaxn,  says  this  monk,  unas  tondet,  alter  ezcoriat. 

t  FleQiy,  Institut  au  Droit  eccl^siastiqae,  t.  ii., 
p.  245.  Villaret,  t.  ix.,  p.  431":  It  became  a  regular 
practice  for  the  kin;  to  obtain  the  pope's  consent 
to  Isy  a  tai  on  his  clergy  ;  though  he  sometimes 
applied  first  to  themselyes. — Gamier,  t.  xx.,  p.  141. 

I  Kymer,  t  ii.,  p.  373.    Collier,  toI.  t.,  p.  725. 

9  Rotuli  Parliamenti,  vol.  i.,  p.  204.  This  pas- 
aa^e,  hastily  read,  has  led  Collier  and  other  English 
writers,  such  as  Henry  and  Blackstone,  into  the 
supposition  that  annates  were  imposed  br  Clem- 
ent V.  But  the  concurrent  testimony  or  foreign 
authors  refers  this  tax  to  John  XXII.,  as  the  canon 


plaining  inefTectually  to  Clement  VI.  of 
the  enormous  abuse  which  reserved 
almost  all  English  benefices  to  the  pope, 
and  generally  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,* 
he  passed  in  1350  the  famous  statute  of 
provisors.  'This  act,  reciting  one  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  made  at  the  parliament 
of  Carlisle,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear,! suid  complaining  in  strong  language 
of  the  mischief  sustained  through  con- 
tinual reservations  of  benefices,  enacts 
that  all  elections  and  collations  shall  be 
free,  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  case 
any  provision  or  reservation  should  be 
made  bv  the  court  of  Rome,  the  king 
should  for  that  turn  have  the  collation 
of  such  benefice,  if  it  be  of  ecclesiastical 
election  or  patronage.^  This  devolution 
to  the  crown,  which  seems  a  little  arbi- 
trary, was  the  only  remedy  that  could  be 
effectual  against  the  connivance  and  ti- 
midity of  chapters  and  spiritual  patrons* 
We  cannot  assert  that  a  statute  so  nobly 
planned  was  executed  with  equal  stead- 
iness. Sometimes  by  royal  dispensa- 
tion, sometimes  by  neglect  or  evasion, 
the  papal  bulls  of  provision  were  still 
obeyed,  though  fresh  laws  were  enacted 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  former.  It  was 
found  on  examination  in  13C7,  that  some 
clerks  emoyed  more  than  twenty  benefi- 
ces by  the  pope's  dispensation.^  And 
the  parliaments  both  of  this  and  of  Rich- 
ard II.'s  reign  invariably  complain  of  the 
disregard  shown  to  the  statutes  of  provi- 
sors. This  led  to  other  measures,  which 
I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon 
gave  very  general  offence  to  Eu-  j,|„„  ^ 
rope,  and  they  could  not  them-  Fopw  to 
selves  avoid  perceiving  the  dis-  ***"'• 
advantage  of  absence  horn  their  proper 
diocess,  the  city  of  St.  Peter,  the  source  ' 
of  aU  their  claims  to  sovereign  authority. 
But  Rome,  so  long  abandoned,  offered 
but  an  Inhospitable  reception ;  Urhan  V. 

directed  rather  towarda  confirming  than  limiting 
the  clerical  immunity  in  criminal  cases. 

*  Collier,  p.  54S. 

t  It  is  smgnlar  that  Sir  E.  Coke  shoold  aatert 
that  this  aet  recites,  and  is  fonnded  upon  the  aUt- 
Qte  35  £.  L,  De  asportata'a  rehgioeonim  (2  Inst, 
580);  whereas  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance 
in  the  words,  and  very  Httle,  if  any,  in  the  sub- 
stance. Blacistone,  in  conaegaence,  mistakes  the 
nature  of  tluit  act  of  Edward  I.,  and  sappoeee  k 
to  hare  been  noade  against  mmI  pnrnmom,  Xo 
which  I  do  not  perceive  even  an  allusion.  Whether 
any  such  statute  was  really  made  in  the  Carlisle 
parliament  of  3S  E.  f.,  as  is  asseited  both  in 
25  E.  III.,  and  in  the  rtdl  of  another  parliament, 
17  E.  Ill  (RSC  ParL,  t  ii.,  p.  144),  ishaid  to  de- 
cide :  and  perhaps  those  who  enunine  this  point 


law  aUo  shows.~-Extravagant.  Communes,  I.  lii.,  I  will  have  to  choose  between  vrilful  suppression 
tit.  it.,  c.  11.  I  and  wilful  interpolation 

il  The  statute  caUedArticttlideiJ.  in  ma,  was  J     1 19  £.  III.,  sW.  6.  ^  CoUiir,  p.  566. 
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returned  to  Avi^on,  after  a  short  exper- 
iment of  the  capital ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1376  that  the  promise,  often  repeated 
and  long  delayed,  of  restoring  the  papal 
chair  to  the  metropolis  of  Christendom, 
was  ultimately  ftdfilled  by  Gregory  XI. 
His  death,  vimch  happened  soon  after- 
ward, prevented,  it  is  said,  a  second 
flight  that  he  was  preparing.  This  was 
foUowed  hy  the  great  schism,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  ecclenastical 
history.  It  is  a  difficult  and  by  no  means 
Cantwted  an  interestinff  question  to  deter- 
urbMiivi^  mine  the  validity  of  that  contest- 
ud  CI*- '  ed  election  which  distracted  the 
inent  VH.  Latin  church  for  so  many  years. 
[A.  Q.  1377.]  All  contemporary  testimo- 
nies are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity in  a  cause  where  no  one  was  permitted 
to  be  neutral.  In  one  fact,  however, there 
is  a  common  agreement,  that  the  cardinals, 
of  whom  the  majority  were  French,  hav- 
ing assembled  in  conclave  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Gregory  XL,  were 
disturbed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  who 
demanded  with  menaces  a  Roman,  or,  at 
least,  an  Italian  pope.  This  tumult  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  violent  to 
excuse,  and  in  fact  did  produce,  a  con- 
siderable deme  of  intimidation. .  After 
some  time,  the  cardinals  made  choice  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ban,  a  Neapotitan,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  His 
election  satisfied  the  populace,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  The  cardinals  an- 
nounced their  choice  to  the  absent  mem- 
bers of  their  college,  and  behaved  to- 
wards Urban  as  their  pope  for  seiveral 
wedcs.  But  his  uncommon  harshness 
of  temper  giving  them  offence,  they 
withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
protesting  that  his  election  had  been 
compelled  by  the  violence  ef  the  Roman 
populace,  annulled  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  chose  one  of  their  own  number,  who 
took  the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  VII. 
Such  are  the  leading  circumstances  which 
produced  the  famous  schism.  Constraint 
18  so  destructive  of  the  essence  of  elec- 
tion, that  suffrages  given  through  actual 
intimidation  ouffht,  I  think,  to  be  held  in- 
vsdid,  even  without  minutely  inquiring 
whether  the  degree  of  illegal  force  was 
such  as  might  reasonably  overcome  the 
constancy  of  a  firm  mind.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  free  votes  of  the  cardinals 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ban;  and  I  should  not  feel 
much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  his  elec- 
tion to  have  been  void.  But  the  sacred 
college  unquestionably  did  not  use  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  protesting  agamst 
the  violence  they  had  suffered;  and  we 


may  infer  idmost  with  certaiot^^  that  if 
Urban's  conduct  had  been  mor^  acc^4ar 
ble  to  that  body,  the  world  would  have 
heaid  little  of  the  tnmaient  rioi  at  his 
election.  This  however  0{i«m  a  d^ 
cate  question  in  juiispnidenca ;  iiaaftelT« 
under  what  circumstance  acts,  not  only 
irregular,  but  substantially  injralid,  ai^ 
capable  of  receiving  a  ratio-active  coa- 
firmation  by  the  acquieaeence  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  pwties  concerned  to 
oppose  them.  And  upon  this,  I  con- 
ceive, the  great  problem  of  ^ptimacy 
between  Urban  and  Clement  will  be 
found  to  depend.* 

Whatever  posterity  may  have  judged 
about  the  iNretensioMs  of  these  tiwOnm 
competitors,  they  at  that  time  ^cUmi. 
shared  the  obedience  of  Europe  in  near- 

S'  equal  proportions.  Urban  remained  at 
pma;  Clement  resumed  the  station  of 
Avignon.  To  the  former  adhered  Italy, 
the  empire,  England,  and  the  nations  of 
the  north;  the  latter  retained  in  his  alle- 
giance France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Si- 
cily. Fortunately  for  the  church,  no 
question  of  religioos  faith  intermixed  it- 
self with  this  sohiam ;  nor  did  any  other 
impediment  to  reunion  e^st,  than  the 
obstinacy  and  selfishness  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  the  original 
merits,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
healina  the  wound  but  by  the  abdication 
of  both  popes  and  a  fresh  undisputed 
election.  This  was  the  general  wish  of 
Europe,  but  urged  with  particular  zeal  by 
the  court  of  France,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  which  esteems  this 
period  the  most  honourable  in  her  annals. 
The  cardinals  however  of  neither  obedi- 
ence would  recede  so  far  from  their  par- 
ty as  to  suspend  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor upon  a  vacancy  of  the  pontificate, 
which  would  have  at  least  removea  one 
half  of  the  obstacle.  The  Roman  con- 
clave accordingly  placed  three  pontiffs 
successively,  Boniface  IX., Innocent  YL, 
and  Gregory  XIL,  in  the  seat  of  Urban 
VI. ;  and  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  upon 
the  death  of  Clement,  in  1394,  elected 
Benedict  XIII.  (Peter  de  Luna),  famous 
for  his  mflexible  obstinacy  in  prolonging 
the  schism.    He  repeatedly  promised  to 


*  Lenfaot  has  collected  all  the  original  testiauv 
met  on  both  aides  m  the  first  book  of  his  Concile 
de  Pise.  No  positrre  deciaionihas  erer  been  made 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Roman  popes  are  numbered 
in  the  commonly  receiTed  hst,  ana  those  of  Avignon 
are  not  Tlie  modern  Italian  writers  express  no 
doubt  about  the  ledtimacy  of  Urban  ;  the  French 
at  most  intimate  tnat  Clement's  pretensiona  were 
not  to  be  wholly  rejected.  But  T  am  saying  too 
much  on  ^  question  so  utterly  unimportant 
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Mciific^  lis  digsity  I6r  the  nlw  of  ttiiioiL 
But  theve  wae  no  subterfuge  to  which 
this  crafty  i^oiitiff  had  not  recourse  in  or- 
der to  &TOid  compliaQoe  with  his  word, 
though  importuned,  threatened,  and  eren 
besieged  in  his  palace  at  Avignon.  Fa^ 
tigued  by  his  evasions,  France  withdrew 
her  obedience,  and  ^e  Gallican  church 
continued  for  a  few  years  without  ac- 
knowled|fing  any  supreme  head.  But  this 
step,  which  was  rather  the  measure  of 
the  university  at  Paris  than  of  the  nation, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  retract ;  and  Ben- 
edict was  again  obeyed,  though  France 
continued  to  urge  his  resignation.  A 
second  subtraction  of  obedience,  or  at 
least  declaration  of  neutrality,  was  re- 
solved upon,  as  preparatory  to  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  those  who  sait  at  Rome  dis- 
flayed  not  less  insincerity.  Ghregory 
All  bound  himself  by  oath  on  his  acces- 
sion to  abdicate  when  it  should  appear 
necessary.  But  while  these  .rivals  were 
loading  each  other  with  the  mutual  re- 
proach of  schism,  they  drew  on  them- 
selves the  suspicion  of  at  least  a  virtual 
eolkwien  in  order  to  retain  their  rMpect- 
ive  stations.  At  length  the  cardiniUB  of 
both  parties,  wearied  with  so  much  dis* 
simulation,  deserted  their  mastemi,  and 
summoBod  a-general  council  to  meet  at 
Pisa.* 

[A.  D*  1409.]  The  council  assembled  at 
Oovnfltt  Pisa  deposed  both  Gregoiy  and 
ofPiM;  Benedict,  without  deciding  in  any 
respect  as  to  their  pretensions,  and  elec^ 
ed  Alexander  V.  by  its  own  supreme  au- 
tiiority.  This  authority,  however,  was 
not  universally  recognised ;  the  schism, 
instead  of  being  healed,  became  more 
desperate-;  for,  as  Spain  adhered  firmly 
to  Benedict,  and  Gregory  was  not  with- 
out supporters,  there  were  now  three 
contending  pontiffs  in  the  churchi     A 

general  council  was  still,  however,  the 
kvourite,  and  indeed  the  sole  reniedy; 
and  John  XXIlL,  successor  of  Alexander 
or  OoD-  v.,  was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon, 
^■B<»»  or  perhaps  trepanned  into  convo- 
king one  to  meet  at  Constance.  [A.  D. 
1414.]  In  thi3  celebrated  assembly  he 
was  himself  deposed ;  a  sentence  which 
he  incurred  by  that  tenacious  clinging  to 
his  dignity,  after  repeated  promises  to 
abdicate^  which  had  already  proved  fatal 
to  his  competitors.  The  deposition  of 
John,  confessedly  a  legitimate  pope,  may 
strike  us  as  an  extraordinary  measure. 
But,  besides  the  opportunity  it  might  af- 

»yil)aret  Leafiu^  Ckmcile  de  Pite.  CrariBr, 
Hiit.  dB  rUnirvnit*  4»  Pui«»  ^  iii. 


ford  of  refltoring  union,  the  council  found 
a  pretext  for  t&s  sentence  in  his  enor* 
mous  vices,  which  indeed  they  seem  to 
have  taken  upon  common  fame  without 
any  judicial  process.  The  true  motive, 
however,  of  their  proceedings  against 
him,  was  a  desire  to  make  a  signed  dia* 
play  of  a  new  system,  which  had  rapidly 
gained  ground,  and  which  I  may  venture 
to  call  the  whig  principles  of  the  Catholic 
church.  A  great  question  was  at  issue, 
whether  the  polity  of  that  establishment 
should  be  an  absolute,  or  an  exceedingly 
limited  monarchy.  The  papal  tyranny, 
long  endured  and  stOl  increasinf^,had  ex- 
cited an  active  spirit  of  reformation  which 
the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics  of 
France  and  other  countries  encouraged. 
They  recmred,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 
allowed,  to  a  more  primitive  discipline 
than  the  canon  law,  and  elevated  the  su- 
premacy of  general  councils.  But  in  the 
formation  of  these  they  did  not  scruple 
to  introduce  material  innovations.  The 
bishops  have  usually  been  considered  the 
sole  members  of  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. At  Constance,  however,  sat  and 
voted  not  only  the  chiefs  of  monasteries, 
but  the  ambassadors  of  all  Christiaa 
princes,  the  deputies  of  universities,  with 
a  multitude  of  inferior  theologians,  and 
even  doctors  of  law.*  These  were  nat- 
urally accessible  to  the  pride  of  suddea 
elevation,  which  enabled  them  to  con- 
trol the  strong,  and  humiliate  the  lofty, 
la  addition  to  this,  the  adversaries  of  the 
court  of  Rome  carried  another  not  lesst 
important  innovation.  The  Italian  bish- 
ops, almost  universally  in  the  papal  inter- 
ests, were  so  numerous,  that,  if  suffrages 
had  been  taken  by  the  head,  their  pre- 
ponderance would  have  impeded  any 
measures  of  transalpine  nations  towards, 
reformation.  It  was  determined,  there- 
fore, that  the  council  should  divide  itself 
into  four  nations,  the  Italian,  the  German, 
the  French,  and  the  English ;  each  with 
equal  rights,  and  that  every  propositioa 
having  been  separately  discussed,  the 
majority  of  the  four  should  prevaikt  Thi» 


*  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance,  t  i.,  p.  107 
(edit.  1727).  Crerier,  t  iii,  p.  405.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  ambaeaadors  oould  not  ▼oto  upon  articlee 
of  faith,  but  only  on  ouestioiis  relating  to  the  set* 
tlement  of  the  charch.  But  the  second  order  of 
ecdeaiastioB  were  allowed  to  vote  generally. 

t  This  sepKBiration  of  England,  as  ^  coeqval  lioib 
of  the  Goancil,  gave  great  vmbnge  to  ths  French, 
who  maintained  that,  like  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
it  ooflgt  to  have  been  reckoned  along  with  Germa* 
ny.  The  English  deputies  came  down  with  a  pro- 
msion  of  authorities  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  tasir 
monarchy,  for  which  they  did  not  Csil  to  put  in  re 
quisition  the  immeasurable  pedimes  of  Ireland. 
Joseph  of  Ai^mathea, whoplaotedChristiaBity  and 
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lerolutionaiy  spirit  was  very  unaccepta- 
ble  to  the  carainals,  who  submitted  re- 
luctantly, and  with  a  detennination  that 
did  not  prove  altogether  unavailing,  to 
save  their  papal  monarchy  by  a  dexter- 
ous policy.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  the  famous  resolutions  of  the 
fourth  and  fillh  sessions,  which  declare 
that  the  council  has  received  by  divine 
right  an  authority  to  which  every  rank, 
even  the  papa),  is  obliged  to  submit,  in 
matters  of  faith,  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
present  schism,  and  in  the  reformation  of 
the  church  both  in  its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  every  person,  even  a  pope, 
who  shall  obstinately  refuse  to  obey  that 
council,  or  any  other  lawfully  assembled, 
is  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
necessanr.*  These  decrees  are  the  ffreat 
pillars  of  that*  moderate  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  puial  authority  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Gallican  church,  and  is 
embraced,  I  presume,  by  almost  all  lay- 
men and  the  major  part  of  ecclesiastics 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  embar- 
rass the  more  popish  churchmen  as  the 
Revolution  does  our  English  tories ; 
some  boldly  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  while  others  chi* 
cane  qpon  the  interpretation  of  its  de- 
crees.  Their  practical  importance  is  not, 
indeed,  direct;  universal  councils  exist 
only  in  possibility ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  possible  authority  paramount 
to  the  see  of  Rome  has  contributed, 
among  other  means,  to  check  its  usur- 
pations. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  general 
eouncils  had  been  required,  next  to  that  of 
heahng  the  schism,  was  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  All  the  rapacious  exactions, 
an  the  scandalous  venality  of  which  Eu- 
rope had  complained,  while  unquestioned 
pontiffs  ruled  at  Avignon,  appeared  light 
m  comparison  of  the  practices  of  both 
rivals  during  the  schism.  Tenths  repeat- 
edly levied  upon  the  clergy,  annates  rig- 
orou^y  exacted  and  enhanced  by  new 
valuations,  fees  annexed  to  the.  complica- 
ted foriplitles  of  the  papal  chancery, 
were  the  means  by  which  each  half  of 
the  church  was  compelled  to  reimburse 

bis  stkk  at  Glaatonbnry,  did  his  best  to  hdp  the 
eaiMe.  Tbs  recent  victory  of  Axincourt,  I  em  in- 
clined to  tMnk«  hsd  mora  weight  with  Che  oomicil. 
— Lenfiuit,  i.  it.,  p.  4S. 

At  a  time  when  a  very  different  spirit  preTsfled, 
the  Englieh  Mshope  under  Henry  11.  and  Henry 
III,  had  claimed  as  a  right,  that  no  more  than  four 
of  their  nnmber  should  be  sammoned  to  a  general 
coancil.— Hoveden,  p.  320;  Carte,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84. 
This  was  like  borooglis  praying  to  be  rslpased  from 
fending  membera  toparliament. 

*  idtm,  p.  i6«.    Crwwt,  l.  w.,  p.  417, 


its  chief  for  the  subtraction  of  the  otbei^s 
obedience.  Boniface  IX.,  one  of  the  Ro- 
man line,  whose  fame  is  a  little  wone 
than  that  of  his  antagonists,  made  a  gross 
traffic  of  his  patronage ;  selling  the  privi- 
leges of  exemption  from  orduiary  Juris- 
diction, of  holding  benefices  in  commen- 
dam,  and  other  dispensations  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.*  Nothing 
had  been  attempted  at  Pisa  towards  ref- 
ormation. A,t  Constance  the  majority 
were  ardent  and  severe ;  the  representa- 
tives of  the  French,  German,  ana  English 
churches  met  with  a  determined  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  always  unsuccessful 
resohition  to  assert  their  ecclesiastical 
liberties.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  reformation,  whose  recommendations, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  have  annihi- 
lated almost  entirely  that  artfully  con- 
structed machinery  by  which  Rome  had 
absorbed  so  much  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  the  church.  But  men  in- 
terested in  perpetuating  these  abuses,  es- 
pecially the  cardinals,  improved  the  ad- 
vantages which  a  skilful  government  al- 
ways enjoys  in  playing  against  a  popular 
assembly.  They  availed  themselves  of 
the  Jealousies  arising  out  of  the  division 
of  the  council  into  nations,  which  exteri- 
or political  circumstances  had  enhanced. 
France,  then  at  war  with  England,  whose 
pretensions  to  be  counted  as  a  fourth  na- 
tion she  had  warmly  disputed,  and  not 
well  disposed  towaras  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund,  Joined  with  the  Italians  against 
the  English  and  German  members  of  the 
council  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, the  immediate  election  of  a  pope 
before  the  articles  of  reformation  should 
be  finally  concluded.  These  two  nations, 
in  return,  united  with  the  Italians  to 
choose  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  against  the 
advice  of  the  French  divines,  who  object- 
ed  to  any  member  of  the  sacred  college. 
The  court  of  Rome  were  gainers  in  both 
questions.  Martin  V.,  tne  new  pope, 
soon  evinced  his  determination  to  elude 
any  substantial  reform.  After  publishing 
a  few  constitutions  tending  to  redress 
some  of  the  abuses  that  had  arisen  during 
the  schism,  he  contrived  to  make  separate 
conventions  with  the  several  nations,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  dissolved  the  council. f 
By  one  of  the  decrees  passed  at  Con- 
stance, another  general  council  was  to  be 

*  Len&nt,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Pise,  passim. 
Crevier,  ViUaret,  Schmidt,  Collier. 

t  Lenfant,  Concile  de  Constance.  Ttie  copious- 
ness w  well  as  imputialit/  of  this  work  justly  rea- 
der it  an  almost  exclusive  authority.  Crevier 
(Hist  de  rUniversit*  de  Paris,  t  iii.)  nss  given  a 
good  abridgment ;  and  Schmidt  (Hist,  das  AUe- 
nwads,  t  ▼.)  is  worthy  of  sttentioQ. 
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assembled  in  five  yean,  a  second  at  the 
end  of  seven  more,  and  from  that  time  a 
similar  representation  of  the  church  ¥ra8 
to  meet  every  ten  years.  Martin  V.  ac- 
cordingly convoked  a  council  at  Pavia, 
which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was 
transferred  to  Siena ;  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  transacted  by  this  assem- 
ofB«i«.  Wy*  [A.  D.  1438.]  That  which 
he  summoned  seven  years  after- 
ward to  the  city  of  Basle  had  very  diifer- 
ent  results.  The  pope,  dying  before  the 
meeting  of  this  council^  was  succeeded 
t^  Bugenius  IV.,  who,  anticipating  the 
spirit  of  its  discussions,  attempted  to 
crush  its  independence  in  the  outset  by 
transferring  tne  place  of  session  to  an 
Italian  city^.  No  point  was  reckonied  so 
material  m  the  contest  between  the 
popes  and  reformers,  as  whether  a  coun- 
cil should  sit  in  Italy  or  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  council  of  Basle  began,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, in  open  enmity  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Eugenius,  after  several  years 
had  elapsed  in  more  or  less  hostile  dis- 
cussionSf  exerted  his  prerogative  of  remo- 
ving the  assembly  to  Ferrara,  and  from 
thence  to  Florence.  For  this  he  had  a 
specious  pretext  in  the  negotiation,  then 
apparently  tending  to  a  prosperous  issue, 
for  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  church ;  a 
triumph,  however  transitory,  of  which  his 
council  at  Florence  obtained  the  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  at  Basle, 
though  much  weakened  by  the  defection 
of  those  who  adhered  to  Eugenius,  enter- 
ed into  compacts  with  the  Bohemian  in- 
surgents more  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  church  than  any  union  with  the 
Greeks,  and  completed  the  work  begun 
at  Constance  by  abolishing  the  annates, 
the  reservations  of  benefices,  and  other 
abuses  of  papal  authority.  In  this  it  re- 
ceived the.  approbation  of  most  princes ; 
but  when,  provoked  by  the  endeavours  of 
the  pope  to  frustrate  its  decrees,  it  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  suspend  and  even-  to 
depose  him,  neither  France  nor  Germany 
concurred  in  the  sentence.  Even  the 
council  of  Constance  had  not  absolutely 
asserted  a  ri^ht  of  deposing  a  lawful 
pope,  except  m  case  of  heresy,  though 
their  conduct  towards  John  could  not 
otherwise  be  justified.f     This  question 


•  LenfSmt,  Guenne  das  HawiteB,  t.  i.,  p,  223. 

t  The  eoundt  of  Basle  endeavoured  io  evade  this 
difficulty  by  declaring  Rufenms  a  relapsed  hemtic 
— (.enfant.  Guerre  dee  Hussites,  t.  ii.,  p>.  98.  But 
as  the  church  could  discover  no  herei^  in  his  disa- 
greement with  that  assemblv,  the  sentence  of  d»> 
position  gained  little  stiengtk  by  this  pcevkms  de- 
cision. The  bishops  were  unwiUmg  to  take  this 
violent  step  against  £ttgenius;  but  ue  ninor  theo> 


indeed  of  ecclesiastical  public  law  seems 
to  be  still  undecided.  The  fathers  of  Basle 
acted  however  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  discretion,  and  not  perhaps  sensible 
of  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
public  opinion,  raised  Amadeus,  a  retired 
duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  pontifical  dignity, 
by  the  name  of  Felix  V.  They  thus  re- 
newed  the  schism,  and  divided  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Catholic  church  for  a  few 
years.  The  empire,  however,  as  well  as 
France,  observed  a  singular  and  not  very 
consistent  neutrality  respecting  Eugenius 
as  lawful  pope,  and  the  assembly  at  Basle 
as  a  general  council.  England  warmly 
supported  Eugenius,  and  even  adhered 
to  his  council  at  Florence;  Arsgon  and 
some  countries  of  smaller  note  acknowl- 
edged  Felix.  But  the  partisans  of  Basle 
became  every  year  weaker;  and  Nicolas 
v.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  found  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  cession  of 
Felix,  and  terminating  this  schism.  This 
victory  of  the  court  of  Rome  over  the 
council  of  Basle  nearly  counteri)alanced 
the  disadvantageous  evenu  at  Constance, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  {uroject  of  fixing 
permanent  limitations  upon  the  head  of 
the  church  by  means  of  general  coun- 
cils. Though  the  decree  that  prescribed 
the  convocation  of  a  council  every  ten 
years  was  still  unrepealed,  no  absolute 
monarchs  have  ever  more  dreaded  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  their  people, 
than  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  abhorred 
the  name  of  those  ecclesiastical  synods ; 
once  alone,  and  that  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, has  the  Catholic  church  been 
convoked  since  the  council  of  Basle ;  but 
the  famous  assembly  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  pres- 
ent undertaking.* 

It  is  a  natural  subject  of  speculation, 
^what.  would  have  been  the  eflects  of  these 
universal  councils,  which  were  so  popu- 
lar in  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  decree 
passed  at  Constaace  for  their  periodical 
assembly  had  been  regularly  observed) 
Many  Catholic  writers,  of  the  moderate 
or  cisalpine  school,  have  lamented  their 
disuse,  and  ascribed  to  it  that  irreparable 

logians,  the  democracy  of  the  Catholic  church, 
whose  right  of  suffrage  seems  rather  an  anomaloiie 
infringement  of  episcopal  authority,  pressed  it  with 
much  heat  and  rashness.  See  a  curious  passage 
on  thissabject  in  a  speech  of  the  Cardinal  of  Aries. 
—I^enfant,  t.  ii.,  p.  225. 

*  There  is  not,  1  believe,  any  aufScient  history  of 
the  council  of  Basle.  Lenfant  designed  to  write  it 
from  the  ori|^nal  acts,  but,  finding  his  health  d». 
dine,  intermixed  some  rather  imperfect  notices  of 
its  transactions  with  his  history  of  the  Hussite  war, 
which  is  commonly  quoted  under  the  title  of  His* 
torr  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  Schmidt,  Crevier, 
ViUaret,  are  still  my  other  authorities. 
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breach  which  the  Keformatkm  has  made 
in  the  fabric  of  their  church.  But  there 
is  almost  an  absurdity  in  conceiving  their 
permanent  existence.  ^Vhat  chymistry 
could  have  kept  united  such  heterogene- 
ous masses,  furnished  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  repulsion  t  Even  in  eariy 
times,  when  councils,  though  nominally 
general,  were  composed  of  the  subiects 
of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  been 
mailed  by  violence  and  contradiction: 
what  then  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  delegates  of  independent  king- 
doms, whose  ecclesiastical  |>olity,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  spiritual  unit^ 
oT  the  church,  had  long  been  far  too  inti- 
mately blended  with  that  of  the  state,  to 
adnlit  of  any  general  control  without  its 
assent  1  Nor,  beyond  the  ^eeal,  unques- 
tionably sincere,  which  animated  their 
members,  especially  at  Basle,  for  the  ab- 
olition of  papal  abuses,  is  there  any  thing 
to  praise  in  their  conduct,  or  to  regret 
in  tneir  cessation.  The  statesman,  who 
dreaded  the  encroachments  of  priests  upon 
the  civil  government,  the  Christian^  who 
panted  to  see  his  rites  and  faith  purified 
from  the  corruption  of  ages,  found  no 
hope  of  improvement  in  these  councils. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  preten- 
sions of  the  popes  whom  they  attempt- 
ed to  supersede.  By  a  decree  of  the  fia- 
thers  at  Constance,  all  persons,  including 
princes,  who  should  oppose  any  obstacle 
to  a  journey  undertaken  bjr  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cession 
of  Benedict,  are  declared  excommuni- 
cated, and  deprived  of  their  dignities, 
whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical.  *  Their 
condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  the  scandalous  breach  of 
faith  which  they  induced  Sigismund  to 
commit  on  that  occasion,  are  notorious. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  equally  so,  that  this 
celebrated  assembly  recognised  by  a 
solemn  decree  the  flagitious  principle 
which  it  had  practisei,  declanng  tnat 
Huss  was  unworthy,  through  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  heresy,  of  any  privi- 
lege ;  nor  ought  any  faith  or  promise  to 
be  kept  with  him,  by  natural,  divine,  or 
human  law,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion.f    It  will  be  easy  to  esti- 

*  Leti&nt,  t.  i.,  p.  439. 

t  Nee  mW^wti  sioi  fides  ant  promiaiio,  de  jare 
naturalif  diviiio,  et  humano  fuerit  in  prejudicram 
Cathotica  fidei  obeerTanda-^Leniant,  t  i.,  p.  491. 

This  proposition  is  the  great  disgrace  of  the 
^ouncO  in  the  affair  of  Huss.  But  the  violatioD 
of  his  safe-condoct  beinr  a  famous  event  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  which  has  been  fery  much 
disputed  with  some  degree  of  erroneous  statement 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  briefly  an 
impartial  suaunarf.    L  Huss  came  to  CgaHaBca 


mate  the  ciaima  of  this  congieftiof  tlMo«* 
logians  to  our  veneratioH,  and  to  weigh  the 
retrenchment  of  a  few  abuses  egaiiiat  the 
formal  sanction  of  an  atrockras  nuudm. 
'  It  was  not,  however,  necessary  for  any 
government  of  tolerable  eneray  to  seek 
the  reform  of  those  abuses  wmoh  affected 
the  independence  of  national  churches, 
and  the  mteffrity  of  their  regidar  disci- 
pline, at  the  hands  of  a  genenil  council. 
Whatever  difficulty  there  might  be  in 
overtmming  the  principles  founded  on  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
prescription  of  many  centuries,  the  more 
flagrant  encroachments  of  papal  tyranny 
were  fresh  innovations,*  some  within  thie 
actual  generation,  others  easily  to  be 
traced  up,  and  continually  disputed.  The 
principal  European  nations  determined, 
with  oiffiBrent  degrees  indeed  of  energy, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  despotism 
of  Rome.  In  this  resistance  England 
was  not  only  the  'first  engaged,  but  the 
most  consistent ;  her  free  paniament  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  the  times  permitted, 
that  wavering  policy  to  which  a  court  is 
liable.  We  have  already  seen  that  » 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  statute  of  pro- 
visors  under  Edward  III.  In  the  next 
reign,  many  other  measures  tending  to 
repress  the  interference  of  Rome  were 
adopted ;  especially  the  great  statute  of 

Eremunire,  which  subjects  all  persons 
ringing  papal  bulls  for  translation  of 
bishops  and  other  enumerated  purposes 
into  the  kingdom  to  the  penalties  of 


with  a  safe-conduct  of  the  emperor,  verf  loosely 
worded,  and  not  directed  to  any  individQals. — 
Leniant,  t.  i,  p.  fle.  2.  This  pass,  liowevter,  wa» 
binding  upon  the  emperor  himaelf,  and  was  so 
considerea  by  him,~wbien  he  remonstraled  against 
the  arrest  of  Huss.— Id.,  p.  73,  83.  3.  It  was  not 
binding  on  the  council,  who  possessed  no  tempo- 
ral power,  but  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  heresy.  4.  It  is  not  nanifest  by  what  civil 
authority  Huss  was  arrested,  nor  can  I  determine 
how  far  the  imperial  safe-conduct  was  a  legal  pro- 
tection within  the  city  of  Constance.  5.  Sigis- 
mund was  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  capital 
punishment  of  Hues,  and  even  to  make  it  his  own 
act  (Len£int,  p.  400);  by  which  he  manifestly 
broke  his  engagement,  e.  Il  is  oTidenC  that  in 
this  he  actea  by  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the 
council,  who  thus  became  accessary  to  the  guilt 
of  his  treachery. 

The  jKieat  mond  to  be  dxawn  from  the  star  of 
John  Hu88*s  condemnation  is,  that  no  breach  of 
faith  can  be  excused  by  our  opinion  of  ill  desert  in 
the  party,  or  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of  oar  own 
engagements.  £  very  eapitolauoa  ov^  to  be  con- 
stnied  fsvoarabW  for  tba  weaker  sm&  In  such 
cases  it  is  emphaticaliT  true,  that  if  the  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  should  give  life. 

Oerson,  the  most  eminent  theoiogiaa  of  kia  aoe, 
and  the  ooryphwis  of  the  party  that  oppoaed  the 
transalpine  principles,  was  deeply  conoemed  ia 
this  atfodooe  bi]mesi.*-denBr,  p.  432. 
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foifclture  aad  perpetual 
This  act  received,  and  probably  was  de- 
signed to  reeeiTe,  a  laiger  interpretation 
tlnn  its  iaii{(Qage  appeaw  to  warrant. 
Coabihed  with  the  etatnte  of  pioviaora, 
it  pat  a  atop  to  the  pope's  usorpation  of 
patronage,  whsch  had  emporeiished  the 
cfaoreh  and  kingdom  of  England  for  nearly 
two  eentories.  Several  attempU  were 
made  to  overthiow  these  enactments; 
the  first  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  gave  a 
very  large  power  to  the  king  over  the 
statute  of  proviiorst  enabling  him  even 
to  annul  it  at  his  pleasure.f  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  in  the  statute-book. 
Hemy,  indeed,  like  his  predecessors,  ex- 
ercised rather  largely  his  prerogative  of 
dispensing  with  the  law  against  papal 
provisions;  a  prerooative  which,  as  to 
this  point,  was  itself  taken  away  by  an 
act  of  his  own,  and  another  of  his  son 
Henry  V4  But  the  statnte  always  stood 
unrepealed;  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Bupremacnr  of  the 
legislatore,  that  in  the  concordat  made 
by  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance 
with  the  English  nation,  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  reservation  of  benefices,  of  anna- 
tes, and  the  other  principal  grievances 
of  that  age  ;^  our  ancestors  disdaining  to 
accept  by  compromise  with  the  pope  any 
modification  or  even  confirmation  of  their> 
statute  law.  They  had  already  restrain- 
ed another  flagrant  abuse,  the  increase 
of  fimt  firuits  by  Boniface  IX. ;  an  act  of 
Henry  IV.  forbidding  any  greater  sum  to 
bo  psnd  on  that  account  tiian  had  been 
Ibrmerlv  accustomed.  | 

It  wiU  appear  evident  to  every  person 
iDfliMQM  ar  acquainted  with  the  contempo- 
Widuft^  raiy  historians  and  the  pro- 
••■^^  oeedings  of  parliament,  that  be- 
sides partaking  in  the  general  resentment 
of  Europe  affainst  the  papal  court,  Eng- 
land was  under  the  influence  of  a  pecu- 
liar hostilit;|r  to  the  clergy,  srising  from 
the  dissemination  of  the  princi|3es  of 
Wioliffe.^  All  ecclesiastical  possessions 
wero  maiked  fbr  spoliation  by  the  system 

*  l«Rie.IUc5u 

t  KOL^wtL,  vol.  iiL  p.  42a 

t  7H.IV.,c.8;3H.  ir.,c.4.  Martin  V.  pub- 
Ijalied  an  an^ry  bnll  a^^ainst  the  "  execrable  ttat- 
ute"  of  ptenunlie,  enjcininf  Arcliliisliop  Chiche- 
]0f  to  DmcQfe  iu  rapaaL-^CoUier,  p.  wSl  OU- 
cnelejraidaUinluapofver;  but  the  eomniOBi  wore 
alwiy*  iMunUe  en  tbii  head,  pt  S3S:  and  the 
archbishop  eren  hieamd  Martin'a  leeentmmt  by 
it.— WikuM,  CoMsilia,  t  iii.,  p.  4S3. 

6  Leoftnt,  t  ii.,  p.  444.  ||  6  H.  IV.,  c.  1. 

1  See.  amony  many  oflier  paaMgeB,  the  articles 
auubited  by  the  LoUaida  to  parliament  aaaiMt  the 
olergy,  ai  1304.  CMhar  ghrea  the  sobatanoe  of 
tkes,  and  they  ais  aolioed  by  Haniy:  bnt  they 
an  at  liiU  length  ia  WiUuna,  t.  iii,  pw  «1. 


of  this  refomer ;.  and  the  House  of  Oom^ 
mens  more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
carry  it  into  efiect,  pressing  Hemr  lY. 
to  seise  the  temporalities  of  the  church 
for  public  exigences.*  This  recommend- 
ation, besides  its  injustice,  was  not  likely 
to  move  Henry*  whose  policy  had  been 
to  sustain  the  prelacy  against  their  new 
adversaries.  Ecclesiasacal  jurisdictioa 
was  kept  in  better  control  tlum  former- 
ly by  tke  judges  of  common  law,  who, 
through  rather  a  strained  construction  of 
the  statute  of  promunire,  extended  its 
penalties  to  the  spiritual  courts  when 
they  traasffressed  their  timits.f  The 
privilege  of  cleigy  in  criminal  cases  still 
remained ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  not 
to  comprehend  high  ireason^t 

Germany,  as  well  as  England,  was  dis- 
appointed of  her  hopes  of  ffen-  ooMoi^rte 
eral  reformation  by  the  Ituian  oTAtehar- 
party  at  Constance ;  but  she  did  *Btwrf . 
not  supply  the  want  of  the  council's  de- 
crees with  sufficient  decision.  A  con- 
-cordat  with  Martin  V.  left  the  pope  ia 
possession  of  too  great  a  pari  of  his  re- 
cent usurpations.^  This,  Jiowever,  was 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Germany,  which 
called  for  a  more  thorough  reform  with 
all  the  national  roughness  and  honesty. 
The  diet  of  Mentz,  during  the  continuance 

•  Walaingham, p. 871,379.  Rot.  Part.,  11  H.  IV.> 
vol.  ill.  p.  645.  The  remarkable  circnmatancee 
detailed  by  Walsin^ham  in  the  foimer  pasaafe  ai« 
not  corrobormted  by  any  thing  in  the  leeovia.  Bat 
as  k  ia  onlikaly  that  ao  paitioQlar  a  ; 


shookl  have  no  foandaticn,  Heme  has  piaaaibfy 
coojectored  that  the  roll  has  been  wilfully  motila- 
ted.  As  this  saspicion  occurs  in  other  instances, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  asoeitain,  by  esamination 
of  the  original  roUs,  whether  they  bear  soy  «zter^ 
nai  marks  of  injury.  The  Buttlateia.  howevwr,  if 
such  there  ware,  haTs  left  a  great  deal.  The  rolls 
of  Henry  IV.  and  V.'s  parliamsoU  are  ipiite  full  of 
petitions  against  the  clergy. 

t  3  lost.,  p.  181.    GqUw,  vol.  L,  p.  688. 

1 2  Inst,  p.  834»  whsra  sBvetal  instanoea  of  priests 
executed  for  coining  and  other  treasons  are  addu- 


ced. And  this  may  also  be  inferred  from  8ft  E.  III., 
sUt.3,c.  4;  andfrom4H.  iy.,c.3.  indBed,the 
benefit  of  dergr  lias  never  been  taken  away  by 
statute  fipora  bigh  treaeon.  Thb  lenders  it  issprab- 
able  that  Chief-justice  Gaaeoyne  sikcmld,  as  Carte 
tells  oa,  voL  iL,  p.  664^  have  lefused  to  try  Areh- 
bishop  Scrope  for  trsseon,  on  the  gtound  that  no 
one  could  lawfully  sit  in  judgment  on  a  bishop  for 
his  life.  Whether  he  might  have  declined  to  try 
him  as  a  peer,  ia  another  qoeetion.  The  nope  ex- 
(wmmanirated  all  who  ware  conoemed  in  Scrope's 
death,  and  it  oust  Henry  a  large  sum  to  obtain  ab- 
solution.  But  Boni&ce  IX.  was  no  arbiter  of  the 
English  law.  Edward  I V.  granlsd  a  stranse  char- 
ter to  the  cleigjf,  not  onlvdispenaiug  with  the  Btat- 
oteo  of  premonirs,  bnt  abeolotely  exempting^hem 
frooB  temporal  jnriedictioQ  in  cases  of  ^easoa  as 
w»U  as  liBlony.— Wilkin*,  Concilia,  t.  iii^  jx  583. 
GoUier,  p.  6781  This,  however,  being  an  illegal 
grant,  took  no  eftct,  at  least  after  his  death. 
9  Lsnfknt,  t  iL,  p.  428.    Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  131. 
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of  the  cotmcil  of  Basle,  adopted  all  those 
vegulations  hostile  to  the  papal  interests 
which  occasioned  the  deadly  quarrel  be- 
tween that  assembly  and  the  court  of 
Rome.*  But  the  German  empire  was  be- 
trayed by  Frederick  III.,  and  deceived 
by  an  accomplished  but  profligate  states- 
man, his  secretary,  ^neas  Sylvius.  Fresh 
concordats,  settled  at  Ascnaffenburg,  in 
1448,  nearly  upon  the  footing  of  those 
concluded  with  Martin  V.,  surrendered 
great  part  of  the  independence  for  which 
Germany  had  contended.  The  pope  re- 
tained his  annates,  or  at  least  a  sort  of 
tax  in  their  place ;  and  instead  of  reserv- 
ing benefices  aibitrarily,  he  obtained  the 
positive  right  of  collation  during  six  al- 
ternate months  of  every  year.  Episco- 
pal elections  were  freely  restored  to  the 
chapters,  except  in  case  of  translation, 
when  the  pope  still  continued  to  nomi- 
nate ;  as  he  did  also,  if  any  person,  ca- 
nonically  unfit,  were  presented  to  him 
for  confirmatton.t  Sucn  is  the  concordat 
of  Aschaffenburg,  by  which  the  Catholic 
principalities  of  the  empire  have  always 
been  governed,  though  reluctantly  ac- 
quiescing in  its  disadvantageous  provis- 
ions. Rome,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fifteenth  centurjr,  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms  she  had  imposed,  is  said  to  have 
continually  encroached  upon  the  right  of 
election. J  But  she  purchased  too  dearly 
her  triumph  over  the  weakness  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  and  the  hundred  grievances  of 
Germany,  presented  to  Adnan  YI.  by  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1523,  manifested 
the  workings  of  a  long -treasured  resent- 
ment, that  had  made  straight  the  path 
before  the  Saxon  reformer. 
I  have  already  taken  notice  that  the 
Castilian  church  was  in  the  first 
cwSlch?*  *8®s  of  that  monarchy  nearly  in- 
mentt  on  dependent  of  Rome.  But,  after 
gjJJ^j  ^  many  gradual  encroachments,  the 
code  of  laws  promulgated  by  Al- 
fonso X.  had  incorporated  a  great  part 
of  the  decretals,  and  thus  given  the  papal 

*  Schmidt,  t.  v.,  p.  S21.    Lenfimt. 

t  Schmidt,  t.  ▼.,  p.  250;  t.  vi.,  p.  94,  &c.  He 
observes  that  there  is  three  times  ss  much  tnoney 
at  present  as  in  the  fifteenth- century ;  if,  therefore, 
the  annates  are  now  felt  as  a  harden,  what  must 
they  have  been  ?  p.  1 13.  To  this  Rome  would  an- 
swer: if  the  annates  were  but  sufficient  for  the 
pope's  maintenance  at  that  time,  what  mutt  they 
be  now? 

t  Schmidt,  p.  d8.  ^neas  SyWius,  Epist.  369 
and  371 :  and  De  Moribus  Oermanoram,  p.  1041, 
1061.  Several  little  disputes  with  the  pope  indi- 
cate the  spirit  that  was  fermenting  in  Oenoany 
throuf  hoat  the  fifteenth  eenturr-  But  this  is  the 
proper  subject  of  a  more  detailed  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  should  form  an  introduction  to  that  of 
the  Reformation. 


Jurisprudence  an  authority  which  it  no- 
where else  possessed  in  national  tribu* 
nals.*  That  richly-endowed  hierarchy 
was  a  temptinf  spoil.  The  popes  filled 
up  its  benefices  by  means  of  expectatives 
and  reserves  with  their  own  Italian  de* 
pendants.  We  find  the  cortes  of  Palen- 
cia,  in  1388,  complaining  that  strangers 
are  beneficed  in  Castile,  through  which 
the  churches  are  ill  supplied,  and  native  . 
scholars  cannot  be  provided,  and  re- 
questing the  king  to  take  such  measures 
in  relation  to  this  as  the  kings  of  France, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre,  who  do  not  permit 
any  but  natives  to  hold  benefices  in  their 
kingdoms.  The  king  answered  to  this 
petition  that  he  would  use  his  endeavonrs 
to  that  end.t  And  this  is  expressed  with 
greater  warmth  by  a  cortes  of  1473,  who 
declare  it  to  be  the  custom  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations  that  foreigners  should  not  be 
promoted  to  benefices,  ui^ng  the  dis- 
couragement of  native  learning,  the  de- 
cay of  cliarity,  the  bad  performance  of  re- 
ligious rites,  and  other  evils  arising  from 
the  nonresidence  of  beneficed  priests, 
and  request  the  king  to  notify  to  the  court 
of  Rome  that  no  expectative  or  provis- 
ion in  favour  of  foreigners  can  be  receiv- 
ed in  future.l  This  petition  seems  to 
have  passed  into  a  law;  but  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  consequences.  Spain  certainly 
took  an  active  part  in  restraining  the 
abuses  of  pontifical  authority  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basle ;  to  which  I 
might  add  the  name  of  Trent,  if  that  as- 
sembly were  not  beyond  my  province. 

France,  dissatisfied  with  the  abortive 
termination  of  her  exertions  du-  <j|,^u,,„ 
ring  the  schism,  rejected  the  con-  pspsi  mi- 
cordat^ffered  by  Martin  v.,  which  ^^^y  « 
held  out  but  a  promise  of  im-  '*"^ 
perfect  reformation.^  She  suffered  in 
consequence  the  papal  exactions  for  some 
years,  till  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Basle  prompted  her  to  more  vigorous  ef- 
forts for  independence,  and  Cluurles  VII. 
enacted  the  famous  Praffmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges.|  This  has  oeen  deemed  a 
sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  Uie  Gallican 
church ;  for  though  the  law  was  speedily 
abrogated,  its  principle  has  remained  fixed 
as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  liberties. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  a  general 
council  was  declared  superior  to  the  pope ; 

*  Marina,  Ensayo  Historico-Ciitioo,  c.  320,  iic. 

i  Idem,  Teoria  de  las  Cortaa,  t  iii,  p.  196. 

i  Idem.  t.  ii.,  p.  364.  Mariana,  Hist  Kiflpan.^ 
1.  xix..c.  i. 

6  Villaret,  t  zr.,  p.  186. 

I)  Idem,  p.  263.  Hist  du  Droit  Public  £ccl4sr 
Francaia,tiL,p.234.  Fleury,  InstitiitioDs  au  Droit 
Crenar,  t.  iv.,  p.  100,  Paaquier,  Rwshsrcbaa  de  la 
France,  t  iii.,  c.  27. 
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elections  of  bishops  were  made  free  from 
all  control;  mandats  or  grants  in  ex- 
pectancy, and  reservations  of  benefices 
were  ti^en  away ;  first  fruits  were  abol- 
ished. This  defalcation  of  wealth,  which 
had  now  become  dearer  than  power, 
eould  not  be  patiently  borne  at  Rome. 
Pius  IL,  the  same  JBneas  Sylvius  who 
had  sold  himself  to  oppose  the  council 
of  Basle,  in  whose  service  he  had  been 
originally  distinguished,  used  every  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  repeal  of  this  or- 
dinance. With  Charles  VII.  he  had  no 
success;  but  Louis  XL,  partly  out  of 
blind  hatred  to  his  father's  memory, 
partly  from  a  delusive  expectation  that 
the  pope  would  support  the  Angevin  fac- 
tion in  Naples,  repealed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.*  This  may  be  added  to  other 
proofs  that  Louis  XL,  even  according  to 
the  measures  of  worldly  wisdom,  was 
not  a  wise  politician.  His  people  judged 
from  better  feeUngs;  the  parliament  of 
Paris  constantly  refused  to  eiiregister  the 
revocation  of  that  favourite  law,  and  it 
continued  in  many  respects  to  be  acted 
upon  until  the  reign  of  Francis  Lf  At 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  in  1484,  the 
inferior  clergy,  seconded  by  the  two  other 
orders,  earnestly  requested  that  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  might  be  confirmed ;  but 
the  prelates  were  timid  or  corrupt,  and 
the  Regent  Anne  was  unwilling  to  risk  a 
quarrel  with  the  Holy  See.J  This  un- 
settled state  continued,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  neither  quite  enforced  nor  quite 
repealed,  till  Francis  L,  having  accom- 
modated the  difierences  of  his  predeces- 
sor with  Rome,  agreed  upon  a  final  con- 
cordat with  Leo  X.,  the  treaty  that  sub- 
sisted for  almost  three  centuries  between 
the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of  France.^ 
Instead  of  capitular  election  or  papal  pro- 
vision, a  new  method  was  devised  for 
iiUing  the  vacancies  of  episcopal  sees. 
The  lunff  was  to  nominate  a  fit  person, 
whom  the  pope  was  to  collate.  The 
one  obtained  an  essential  patronage,  the 
other  preserved  his  theoretical  suprem- 
acy. Annates  were  restored  to  the  pope ; 
a  concession  of  great  importance.  He 
gave  up  his  indefinite  prerogative  of  re- 
serving benefices,  and  received  only  a 
small  stipulated  patronage.  This  con- 
vention met  with  strenuous  opposition  in 
France ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  yielded 

♦  Villaret  And  Garaier,  t.  xri.  Crevicr,  t.  iv.,  p. 
256,274. 

t  Gamier,  t  zvi.,  p.  432 ;  t.  xvii.,  p.  222,  et  alibi 
CreTier,  t.  iy.,  p.  318,  et  alibi. 

t  Gamier,  t.  zix.,  p.  216  and  321. 

^  Idero.  t  xxiii.,  p.  151.  Hist,  du  Droit  Public 
Cecils.  Fr.,  t.  ii.,  p.  243.  Fleury,  Institutions  an 
Proift,  t.  L,  p«  107. 


only  to  force ;  the  muversity  haidly  stop- 
ped short  of  sedition ;  the  zealous  Galu^ 
cans  have  ever  since  deplored  it  as  a 
fatal  wound  to  their  liberties.  There  is 
much  exaggeration  in  this,  as  far  as  the 
relation  of  the  Galljcan  church  to  Rome 
is  concerned;  biiit  the  loyal  nomination 
to  bishoprics. impaired  of  course  the  in- 
dependence of  the  hienirchy.  -  Whether 
this  prerogative  of  the  crown  were  upon 
the  whole  beneficial  to  France,  is. a  prob- 
lem that  I  cannot  affect  to  solve ;  in  this 
country  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
capitular  elections,  which  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  reduced  to  a  name, 
would  long  since  have  degenerated  into 
the  corruption  of  close  boroughs;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  Galilean  estab- 
lishment may  not  have  been  entirely  sim- 
ilar, and  the  question  opens  a  variety  of 
considerations  that  do  not  belong  to  my 
present  subject. 

From  the  principles  established  during 
the  schism,  and  in  the  Pragmatic  ub^^ke 
Sanction  of  Bourges,  arose  the  oftbe 
far-famed  liberties  of  the  Gallican  JJSSI!* 
church,  which  honourably  distin- 
guished her  from  other  members  of  the 
Roman  communion.  These  have  been 
referred  by  French  writers  to  a  much  ear- 
lier era;  but,  except  so  far  as  thai  compi- 
try  participated  in  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical independence  of  all  Europe,  before 
the  papal  encroachments  had  subverted 
it,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  properly 
traced  above  the  fifteenth  century.  Nor 
had  they  acquired,  even  at  the  expiration 
of  that  age,  the  precision  and  consistency 
which  was  given  in  later  times  by  the 
constant  spirit  of  the  parliaments  and 
universities,  as  well  as  by  the  best  ec- 
clesiastical authors,  with  little  assistance 
from  the  crown,  which,  except  in  a  few 
periods  of  disagreement  with  Rome,  has 
rather  been  disposed  to  restrain  the  more 
zealous  Gallicans.  These  liberties,  there- 
fore, do  not  strictly  fall  within  my  limits ; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
they  depended  upon  two  maxims ;  one, 
that  the  pope  does  not  possess  ai^  direct 
or  indirect  temporal  authority ;  the  other, 
that  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  can  only  be 
exercised  in  conformity  with  such  parts 
of  the  canon  law  as  are  received  by  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Hence  the  Gallican 
church  rejected  a  great  part  of  the  Scxt 
and  Clementines;  and  paid  little  regard  to 
modem  papal  bulls,  which  in  fact  obtain- 
ed validity  only  by  the  king's  appruba* 
tion.* 


*  Fleury,  Institutions  au  Droit,  t.  ii.,  p.  226,  Ac, 
and  Discours  sur  les  Liberies  de  I'Eglise  Oalli- 
cane.    Tlie  last  editors  of  this  dissertation  go  far 
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The  poatifioal  uaurpttiions  wliidi  weM 

BfriiMfMrtfii  ^huB  refltninedy  «fi«eted,  at 
jnrMicttfo  least  in  thdir  diroct  operation, 
"*'**'»^  rather  the  ehurcb  than  the 
•late ;  and  temporal  govemnients  woaM 
ooljr  have  been  half  emancipated,  if  their 
nauonal  hierarehies  had  preserved  their 
enormous  jurisdiction.*  England,  in  ibia 
also,  began  the  work,  and  had  made  a 
conaideiahle  progress,  while  the  mistaken 
piety  or  policy  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  sue- 
ceasors  had  lud  France  open  to  vast  en- 
croachments. The  first  method  adopted 
in  ovder  to  check  them  was  rude  enough ; 
by  seizing  the  bishop^s  effects  when  he 
exceeded  his  juri8diction.t  This  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  the  construction  of 
churchmen,  became  perpetually  larger: 
even  the  reforming  council  of  Constance 
give  an  enumeration  of  ecclesiastical 
causes  far  beyond  the  limits  acknowledg- 
ed in  England,  or  perha^  in  France.^ 
But  the  parliament  of  Paris,  instituted  in 
1304,  gradually  established  a  paramount 
aothoritv  over  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  tribunals.  Their  progress  was  in- 
deed very  slow.  At  a  famous  assembly 
in  1329  before  Philip  of  Valois,  his  advo- 
cate-general, Peter  de  Cugmeres,  pro- 
nounced a  long  harangue  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
cffrious  illustration  of  that  branch  of  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  history.     It  was  anr 

NjoDd  Flmrr,  and  parhafM  mack  the  utmosk  point 
in  limiting  toe  papal  authority  which  a  sincere 
oiember  of  that  communion  can  attain.— See  notes, 
p.  417  and  445. 

*  11  ought  alwnaya  to  bareiiMinbeied,  that  ecdtp*- 
miieal,  and  not  aierely  py/,  encFoachmenta  are 
what  civil  govetnmanti  and  the  laity  in  general 
have  had  to  resist ;  a  point  which  some  very  zeal- 
ous opposers  of  Rone  have  been  willing  to  keep 
out  of  sight.  The  latter  sfoae  out  of  the  fixmer, 
•ndf  perbapa,  were  in  aome  ranects  leas  objection- 
able^  But  the  tnie  enemy  is  what  are  called  High- 
chufch  principles ;  be  theyinaintained  by  a  pope, 
a  bishop,  or  a  preiA)yter.  Thus  Archbishop  Strat- 
feid  wntea  to  Edward  HI. :  Duo  sunt,  quibus  prin- 
cipalilscfegitQr  mindua,  sacia  pontificalia  anctori- 
taei  et  legaus  oidinata  potesus :  in  quibua  est  pon- 
dus  tanto  gravius  et  sublimius  saceidotum,  qaanto 
et  de  legibus  ilU  in  divino  reddituri  sunt  examine 
rationem :  et  ideo  scire  debet  regia  celsitudo  ex  il- 
lorum  Toa  dependeie  judicio»  non  illos  ad  Teatiam 
dirigi  poaae  voluntatem.-<-Wilkins,  Concilia,  t.  iL, 
p.  esa.  .  This  amazinf  impudence  towards  such  a 
prince  as  Edward  did  not  succeed;  but  it  is  in- 
tersstine  to  follow  the  track  of  the  star  which  was 
BOW  rather  receding,  though  still  fierce. 
t  De  Karca,  De  ConcordaatiA,  1.  iv.,  c.  1& 
i  Id.,  c.  15.  Lenfant,  Cone,  de  Constance,  t.  ii., 
D.  331.     De  Marca,  1.  iv.,  c.  15,  gives  us  passages 


der  which  he  includes  feudal  and  criminal  cauaes 
in  aome  circumstancea,  and  dso  those  in  which 
the  temporal  judgea  are  in  doubt;  ai  quid  ambigu- 
tun  inter  jndicss  sacularea  omtur. 


swered  at  larg*  ly 


king  did  not  venture  to  take  aoy  active 
measures  at  that  time.^    SfMrerat  r^gtda- 


bis]iopa,aiidffae 

iral  1 
tions  were  however  made  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  whicb  tock  awAy  the  ec- 
clesiastical cognizance  of  adidtery,  of  the 
execution  of  testamenta,  and  other  causes 
which  bed  been  claimed  bv  the  clergy^l 
Their  immnnity  in  criminal  matters  was 
straitened  by  the  introduction  of  privileged 
cases,  to  which  it  did  not  extend ;  suck 
as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  other 
heinous  offences.^  The  parhament  began 
to  exercise  a  judicial  control  over  episco- 
pal courts.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  writers,  that  it  devised 
its  famous  form  of  procedure,  the  appeal 
because  of  abuse.^  This,  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  through  the  decline  of  eccle- 
siastical power,  not  only  proved  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  encroachments  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  drew  back  again 
to  the  lay  court  the  greater  part  of  those 
causes  which  by  prescription,  and  indeed 
by  law,  had  appertained  to  a  different  cog- 
nizance. Thus  testamentary,  and  even 
in  a  great  degree  matrimonial  cause«^ 
were  decided  by  the  parliament ;  and  in 
many  other  matters,  that  body»  being  the 
judge  of  its  own  competence,  narrowed, 
by  means  of  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
the  boundaries  of  the  opposite  jurisdic- 
tion.! This  remedial  process  appears  to 
have  Deen  more  extensively  apphed  than 
our  English  writ  of  prohibition.  The  latter 
merely  restrains  the  interference  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  which  the 
law  has  not  committed  to  them.  But  the 
pariiament  of  Paris  considered  itself,  I 
apprehend,  as  conservator  of  the  liberties 
and  discipline  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and 
interposed  the  appeal  because  of  abuse, 
whenever  the  spiritual  court,  even  in  its 
proper  province,  transgressed  the  canoni- 
cal rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  govern- 
ed J^^: 


♦  Telly,  t.  Tiii.,  p.  234.  Fleuiy,  Institutiom,  t. 
ii.,  p.  IS.    Hist,  dn  Droit  Ecdte.  FVan^.,  t  fi.,  p.  86. 

t  ViUaret,  t  zL,  p.  188. 

jt  Fksnry,  Inatitutiona  an  Droit,  t  ii,  p.  13a,  In 
the  famous  caae  of  Balue,  a  biahop  and  cardinal, 
whom  Louis  XI.  detected  m  a  treasonable  intrigue, 
it  was  contended  bj  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to 
pnnish  him  oapitally.— Du  Cloa,  Vie  de  Lonia  XL, 
t  L,  p.  438.  Gamier,  Hist  de  Fraaee,  t.  xtti.,D. 
330.  Balue  was  confined  for  many  yeaia  in  a  small 
iron  cage,  which  till  lately  waa  shown  in  the  caatle 
of  Lochea. 

6  Pasquier,  L  iii,  c.  33t  Hist,  du  Droit  EccUb. 
Francois,  t  ii.,  p.  lid.  Fleury,  Institutions  an 
Droit  Ecdia.  Fran^oia.  t  ii.,  p.  221.  De  Marca, 
De  ConcoidantiA  Saoerdotu  et  imperii,  L  iy.,  c.  19. 
The  laat  author  aeems  to  carry  it  rather  higher. 

U  Fleuiy,  Institutions,  t,  il,  p.  42,  &c. 

T  De  Malta,  De  CoocordiUBai,L  it.,c.8.    Flea. 
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M^Me  tbe  bMipiMi  of  Rotoe  «es8  kMiog 
tlMirgeiieialwflaenejeover  £u* 
SSitato-  rope*  th«y  did  not  gain  umwom* 
eBMia iM-  timaiioa  in  Italy.     It  is  indeed 
^'  a  problem  of  aoone  diffiootey, 

whether  they  dedved  any  substantial 
adrantage  from  their  temporal  principali* 
ty.  For  the  last  three  oentunea,  it  luifi 
certainly  been  conducive  to  tiie  naiate* 
nance  of  their  spiritini  supremacy,  which» 
in  the  complicated  relations  ci  policy, 
might  have  be^  endangaied  by  their  bo* 
coming  the  sufajects  of  any  particular 
sovereign.  But  I  doubt  whetner  thejr 
real  anwority  over  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  was  not  better  preserved  by 
a  state  of  nominal  dependance  upon  the 
empire,  without  much  effective  control 
on  one  side,  or  many  temptations  to 
worMly  ambition  on  the  other.  Thai 
covetousness  of  temporal  sway  which, 
having  long  prompted  their  measures  of 
usurpation  and  forgery,  seemed,  from  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  and  Nicolas  III., 
to  reap  its  gratificatien,  impaired  the 
more  essential  parts  of  the  papal  author* 
ity.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceor* 
turies,  the  popes  degraded  their  character 
hy  too  much  anxiety  about  the  politics  of 
Italy.  The  veil  woven  by  religious  awe 
was  rent  asunder,  and  the  features  of  or- 
dinary ambition  appeared  without  dis- 
guise. For  it  was  no  longer  that  ma|;mf- 
icent  and  original  system  of  spiritual 
power,  which  made  Gregory  VII.,  even 
m  exile,  a  rival  of  the  emperor,  which 
held  forth  redress  where  the  law  could 
not  protect,  and  punishment  where  it 
could  not  chastise,  which  fe)l  in  some- 
times with  superstitious  feeling,  and 
sometimes  wiith  political  interest.  Many 
might  believe  that  the  p^pe  could  depose 
a  schismatic  prince,  who  were  disffu^ted 
at  his  attacking  an  unoffending  neighbour. 
As  the  cupidity  of  the  cleigy  in  regard  to 
worldly  estate  had  lowered  their  charac- 
ter eveiywhere,  so  the  similar  conduct 
of  their  head  undermined  the  respect  felt 
for  him  in  Italy.  The  censures  of  the 
church,  those  excommunications  and  in* 
terdicts  which  had  made  Europe  trem- 
ble, became  gradually  despicable  as  well 
as  odious,  when  they  were  lavished  in 
every  squabUe  for  territory  which  the 
pope  was  pleased  to  make  his  own.* 

ly,  t.  iL,  pw  824.  In  Spain,  even  new,  wits  I>e  Mar- 
ca,  bishope  or  clerks  not  obeymg  royal  mandates 
that  inhibit  the  excesses  of  ecclesiastica]  coons, 
are  expelled  from  the  kingdom  and  depnved  of  the 
r^lhta  of  danianisbip. 

*  Ib  1200,  PJM  was  put  uodei  an  interdict  for 
bavitkg  conferred  the  si^iory  on  the  Count  of 
Montefeltro,  and  he  was  ordered,  on  pain  of  exeom- 
munieatiOD,  to  lay  down  the  goTemment  within  a 


fSvsA  tke  ctwadCMi,  w\mh  hid  nkeady 
been  tiied  acainat  tbs^hereties  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  were  hmw  pr«acbod  against  all 
who  espoQ80d  a  dimnsnt  psrty  from  the 
fioman  see  in  the  <i|«urr0lB  of  Italy,  Such 
were  liioso  diiected  at  Fnedericfc  U.,  at 
Manfsed,  and  at  Matteo  Visconti.  apoom- 
panied  by  the  VMiual  \Neibery»  indulgences 
and  remission  of  sins.  The  papsH  inter- 
dicts of  the  fourteenth  century  wore  a 
different  complexioB  fcom  tho^e  of  for- 
mer times,  l^oiigh  tremendous  to  the 
imagination,  they  bad  hitl^rto  been  con- 
fined to  spiritual  effects,  or  to  such  as 
wone  connected  with  religion,  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  manriage  and  sepulture.  But 
Clement  V.,  on  account  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  Venetians  upon  Fenrara,  in 
1300,  prodaimed  the  wh(4e  people  infa^ 
mous,  and  incapable  for  three  genera- 
tions of  »ny  office ;  their  goods,  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world,  subject  to  confiscation, 
and  every  Venetian,  wherevei  be  might 
be  found,  liable  to  be  reduced  into  slave* 
i^.*  A  bull  in  the  samo  tenms  was  pub- 
lished by  Gregory  Xk^  m  U76,  against 
the  Florentines. 

From  the  termination  of  the  aeiusm» 
aa  the  popes  found  their  ambitioa  thwart- 
ed beyond  the  Alps,  it  was  diverted  more 
and  more  towards  schemes  of  temporal 
sovereiffnty.  In  these  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  consistent  policy,  which  re- 
markably actuated  their  conduct  as  su- 
preme heads  of  the  church.  Men  gener- 
ally advanced  in  years,  and  bom  of  no- 
ble Italian  families,  made  the  papacy 
subservient  to  the  elevation  of  their  kin- 
dred, pr  t9  the  intereets  of  a  local  fac- 
tion. For  such  ends  they  mingled  in  the 
dark  conspiracies  of  that  bad  age,  distin- 
guished only  by  the  more  scandalous  tur- 
pitude of  their  vices  ftom  tiie  petty  ty- 
rants and  intriguers  with  whom  they 
were  engaged.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  aU  favourable 
prejudices  were  worn  away,  Uiose  who 
occupied  the  most  eonspieoous  station  in 
Europe  disgraced  their  name  by  more  no- 
torious profligacy  than  could  be  parallel- 
ed in  the  darl^eat  age,  that  had  preceded ; 
and  at  the  moment  beyond  which  this 
work  is  not  carried,  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Charles  VIII.,  I  must  leave  the  pon- 
tifical throne  in  the  possession  of  Alex- 
ander VI. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  present 

month.— Muratoii  ad  ami.  A  curioaa  style  lor  the 
pope  to  adopt  towiude  a  6m  ^  I  Six  yeeis  be- 
foie  the  Venetians  had  beea  jslisii^teq,  because 
they  would  not  allow  tb0ir  galleys  to  oe  hired  br 
the  King  of  Naples.  But  it  WouEl  be  ahnest  end- 
lesi  to  quote  e««iv  frntanee. 
^Moratwi. 
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chapter  to  bring  within  the  compaw  of 
a  few  hours^  pernaal  the  substance  of  a 
great  and  interesting  branch  of  history ; 
not  certainly  with  such  extensive  reach 
of  learning  as  the  subject  might  require, 
but  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credi- 
bility. Unconscious  of  any  partialities 
that  could  give  an  oblique  bias  to  my 
mind,  I  have  not  been  very  solicitous  to 
avo«d  offence  where  offence  is  so  easily 
taken.  Yet  there  is  one  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  meaning  which  I  would  gladly 
obviate.  I  have  not  designed,  in  exhibit- 
ing without  disguise  the  usuipations  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ajges,  to  furnish 
materials  for  unjust  prejudice  or  unfound- 
ed distrust.  It  is  an  advantageous  cir* 
cumstance  for  the  philosophic^  inquirer 
into  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion, that,  as  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
vast  extent  of  fifteen  centuries,  the  de- 
pendance  of  events  upon  general  causes, 
rather  than  on  transitory^  combinations 
or  the  character  of  individuals,  is  made 
more  evident,  and  the  future  more  prob- 
ably foretold  fh>m  a  consideration  of  the 
past,  than  we  are  apt  to  find  in  political 
history.  Five  centuries  have  now  elap- 
sed, during  eveiy  one  of  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  see  has  succes- 


sively dedined.  Slowly  and  ailegilly  re- 
ceding from  their  claims  to  temporal 
power,  the  pontifb  hardly  protect  their 
dilapidated  citadel  from  the  revolution- 
ary concussions  of  modern  times,  the  ra- 
pacity of  governments,  and  the  grow- 
ing averseness  to  ecclesiastical  influence. 
But,  if  thus  bearded  by  unmannerly  and 
throatening  innovation,  they  should  occa- 
sionally forget  that  cautious  policy  which 
necessity  lus  prescribed,  if  they  should 
attempt,  an  unavailinff  expedient !  to  re- 
vive institutions  which  can  be  no  longer 
operative,  or  principles  that  have  died 
away,  their  defensive  efforts  will  not  be 
unnatural,  nor  ought  to  excite  either  9 
indignation  or  alarm.  A  cahn,  compre- 
h^isive  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
not  in  such  scraps  and  fragments  as  the 
ordinary  partisans  of  our  ephemeral  lit- 
erature obtrude  upon  us,  is  perhaps  the 
best  antidote  to  extravagant  apprehen- 
sions. Those  who  know  what  Rome  has 
once  been  are  best  able  to  appreciate 
what  she  is;  those  who  have  seen  the 
thunderbolt  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories 
and  the  Innocents,  will  hardly  be  intimi- 
dated at  the  sallies  of  decrepitude,  the 
impotent  dart  of  Priam  amid  the  crack- 
ling ruins  of  Troy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


PART  I. 

The  Anglo-Sixon  ConttiCutioB.— Sketch  of  An 
glo-SajBOn  History.— SttcceHton  to  the  Crown. 
— Ordera  of  Men.— Thanes  and  Ccorls.— Wit- 
tenagremot.— Judicial  System.— Dtrision  into 
Hundreds.— Coonty-Couit.— Trial  by  Jury— its 
Antiqvity  investigated.— Law  of  Frank-pledge— 
its  several  Sti«es.— Qaestion  of  Feudal  Ten- 
ures before  the  Conquest. 

No  unbiased  observer,  who  derires 
pleasure  from  the  welfare  of  his  species, 
can  fail  to  consider  the  lon^  and  uninter- 
ruptedly increasing  prospenty  of  England 
as  the  most  beautiful  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Climates  more  pro- 
pitious may  impart  more  lankly  the 
mere  enjoyments  of  existence ;  but  in  no 
other  region  have  the  benefits  that  polit- 
ical institutions  can  confer  been  diffused 
over  so  extended  a  population  ;  nor  have 
any  people  so  well  reconciled  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  wealth,  order,  and 
^       hberty.    These  advantages  are  surely 


not  owin^  to  the  soil  of  this  island,  nor 
to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
to  the  spirit  of  its  laws,  from  whicbf 
through  various  means,  the  charaeteristic 
independence  and  industrionsness  of  our 
nation  have  been  derived.  The  consii-> 
tution,  therefore,  of  England  must  be  to 
inquisitive  men  of  all  countries,  far  more 
to  ourselves,  an  object  of  superior  intei^ 
est;  distinguished  especially,  as  it  is 
from  all  free  govemmenu  of  powerful 
nations  which  history  has  recorded,  by 
its  manifesting,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
centuries,  not  merely  no  symptom  of  ir- 
retrievable decay,  but  a  more  expansive 
energy.  Comparing  iong  periods  of 
time,  it  may  be  jusUy  asserted  that  the 
administration  of  government  has  pro- 
gressively become  more  equitable,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  more  secure ; 
and,  though  it  would  be  both  presumptu- 
ous and  unwise  to  express  an  unlimited 
confidence  as  to  the  durability  of  Ubei* 
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ties  which  ow«  their  greatest  secvrity  to 
he  constant  saspicion  of  the  people,  yet, 
if  we  calmly  reflect  on  the  present  as- 
pect of  this  country,  it  will  prat)ably  ap- 
pear,  that  whatever  perils  may  threaten 
our  constitirtion  are  raHier  from  circam* 
stances  altogether  unconnected  with  it 
than  from  any  intrinsic  defects  of  its  own. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  ensuing  chap 
ter  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  this 
flnjrstem  of  goyemnient.    Such  an  inves- 
tigation, impartially  conducted,  will  de* 
tect  errors  aiametrically  opposite ;  those 
intended  to   impose  on  the  populace, 
which,  on  account  of  thehr  palpable  ab- 
surdity and  the  ill  faith  with  which  they 
are  usually  proposed,   1  have   seldom 
thought  it  worth  while  directly  to  re- 
pel; and  those  which  better  informed 
persons  are  apt  to  entertain,  caught  from 
transient  reading  and  the  misrepresents* 
tions  of  late  historians,  but  easily  refuted 
by  the  genuine  testimony  of  ancient  times. 
The  seven  very  unequal  kingdoms  of 
Sketch  of  *^®    Saxon    Heptarchy,  formed 
ADgio-     successively  out  of  the  countries 
fHi^     wrested  from  the  Britons,  were 
^**^'    originally  independent  of  each 
other.    Several  times,  iiowever,  a  powers 
ful  sovereign  acquired  a  preponderating 
influence  over  his  neighbours,  marked 
perhaps  by  the  payment  of  tribute.    Sev- 
en are  enumerated  by  Bede  as  having 
thus  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Britain; 
an  expression  which  must  be  very  loose- 
ly interpreted.    Three  kingdoms  became 
at  length  predominant ;  those  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumberland.    The  flrst 
rendered  tributary  the  small  estates  of 
the  Southeast,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
Eastern  Angles.    But  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  not  only  incorporated  with  his 
own  monarchy  the  dependant  kingdoms 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  but  obtained  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  superiority  from 
Mercia  and  Northumberland;  the  latter 
of  which,  though  the  most  extensive  of 
any  Anglo-Saxon  state,  was  too  much 
weakened  by  its  internal  divisions  to  of- 
fer any  resistance.*    Still,  however,  the 
kingdoms  of  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and 
Northumberland   remained  under   their 
ancient  line  of  sovereigns ;  nor  did  either 
Egbert  or  his  five  immediate  successors 
assume  the  title  of  any  other  crown  than 
Wessex.! 


*  Cfanmacon  fiAZOiiiciim,  p.  70. 

t  Alfred  denomimle*  himaelf  in  hm  will,  Occi- 
dentaJimn  Saxoium  rex ;  and  AMerios  never  gives 
biin  any  other  nune.  But  hia  son  Edwr<rd  the  El- 
der takes  the  title  of  Ret  Angloruni  on  bis  coins.— 
Vid..  NvmianBta  Anglo-SazoD.  in  Hickes's  The- 
Muna»toLit»  . 


The  dtetruotian  of  those  minor  states 
was  reserved  for  a  different  enemy. 
About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the 
northern  pirates  began  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  England.  Scandinavia  exhibited 
ia  that  age  a  very  singular  condition  of 
society.  Her  poj>ulatk>n,  continually  re- 
dundant in  those  barren  regions  which 
gave  it  birth,  was  cast  out  in  search  of 

glunder  upon  the  ocean.  Those  who 
>ved  riot  rather  than  famine  embarked 
in  large  armaments  under  chiefs  of  legit- 
imate authority,  as  well  as  approved  val- 
our. Such  were  the  sea-kin^,  renown- 
ed in  the  stories  of  the  North ;  the  young- 
er branches  commonly  of  royal  families, 
who  inherited,  as  it  were,  the  sea  for 
their  patrimony.  Without  any  territory 
but  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  without 
any  dwelling  but  their  ships,  these  prince- 
ly pirates  were  obeyed  by  uumci*ous  sub- 
jects, and  intimidated  miffhty  nations.* 
Their  invasions  of  Enfland  became  con- 
tinually more  formidaole ;  and,  as  their 
confidence  increased,  they  began  first  to 
winter,  and  ultimately  to  form  permanent 
settlements  in  the  country.  By  their 
command  of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  harass  every  part  of  an  island 
presentiuff  such  an  extent  of  coast  as 
Britain ;  the  Saxons,  after  a  brave  resist- 
ance, gradually  gave  way,  and  were  on 
the  birink  of  the  same  servitude  or  exter- 
mination which  their  own  arras  had  al- 
ready brought  upon  the  ancient  posses- 
sors. 

From  this  imminent  peril,  after  tlie 
three  dependant  kingdoms,  Mercia,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  East  Anglia,  had  been 
overwhelmed,  it  was  the  glory  of  Alfred 
to  rescue  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy. 
Nothing  less  than  the  appearance  of  a 
hero  so  undesponding,  so  enterprisingj 
and  so  just,  could  have  prevented  the  en- 
tiro  conquest  of  England.  Yet  he  never 
subdued  the  Danes,  nor  became  master 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Thames, 
the  Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Roman  road 
called  Watling-street,  determined  the  lim- 
its of  Alfred's  dominion.f  To  the  north- 
east of  this  boundary  were  spread  the  in- 
vaders, still  denominated  the  armies  of 
East  An£[lia  and  Northumberland;!  a 
name  terribly  expressive  of  foreign  con- 

?[uerors,  who  retained  their  warlike  con- 
ederacy  without  melting  into  the  mass 


*  For  these  Vikingr,  or  sea-kings,  a  new  and  in* 
teresting  sobject,  I  wouk!  refer  to  Mr.  Turner's 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  Talnable 
work  aUnost  every  particular  that  can  iUastratt 
our  earlv  annals  will  be  found. 

t  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Saxon.,  p.  47.  Chr6n. 
Saxon.,  p.  99. 

t  Chronicoii  Saxon..  fiassiiB. . 


no 
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of  tkeir  subject  popidation.  Tluree  able 
and  active  sovereigns,  Edward,  Athelr 
Stan,  and  Edmund,  the  successors  of  ▲!- 
fired,  pursued  the  course  of  victory,  and 
finally  rendered  the  English  monarcl^ 
coextensive  with  the  present  limits  ol 
England.  Yet  even  Edgar,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  did 
not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  legal 
customs  of  his- Danish  subjects.* 

Under  this  prince,  whose  rare  fortune 
as  well  as  Judicious  conduct  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Peaceable,  the  king- 
dom appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith 
of  prosperity.  But  his  premature  death 
changea  the  scene.  The  minority  and 
feeble  character  of  Ethelred  II.  provoked 
fresh  incursions  of  our  enemies  bevond 
the  German  Sea.  A  long  series  of  dis- 
asters, and  the  inexplicsble  treason  of 
those  to  whom  the  public  safety  was  in- 
trusted, overthrew  the  Saxon  line,  and 
established  Canute  of  Denmaik  upon  the 
throne. 

The  character  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions was  in  some  measure  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  during  their  first  inva- 
sions. They  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith;  they  were  consolidated  into  great 
kingdoms;  they  had  lost  some  of  that 
predatory  and  ferocious  spirit  which  a  re- 
ligion, invented,  as  it  seemed,  for  pirates, 
had  stimulated.  Those  too  wno  had 
lonff  been  settled  in  England  became 
S^uaHy  more  assimilated  to  the  na- 
tives, whose  laws  and  lan^age  were  not 
radically  difi!brent  from  then:  own.  Hence 
the  accession  of  a  Danish  line  of  kings 
produced  neither  any  evil  nor  any  sen- 
sible change  of  polity.  But  the  English 
StiU  outnumbered  their  conquerors,  and 
eagerly  returned,  when  an  opportunity 
arrived,  to  the  ancient  stock.  Edwara 
the  Confessor,  notwithstanding  his  Nor- 
man favourites,  was  mideared  bv  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character  to  the  English  na- 
tion; and  subsequent  miseries  {[ave  a 
kind  of  posthumous  credit  to  a  reign  not 
eminent  either  for  good  fortune  or  wise 
government. 

In  a  stage  of  civilization  so  little  ad- 
tHrwMiM  vanced  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
tothe  ons,  and  under  circumstances 
c»w«.  ^£  gy^jj  incessant  peril,  the  for- 
tunes of  a  nation  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  its  sovereigns. 

•  Wilkina,  Leges  Aiiglo-Sazon.,  p.  83.  In  1064, 
after  a  revolt  of  the  Northombrians,  Edward  the 
Confeesor  renewed  the  laws  of  Cannte-^Chn^ic. 
Saxon.  U  aeema  now  to  be  ascenained  by  the 
companaon  of  dlalecta,  that  the  inhabitants  from 
the  Homber,  or  at  Iwt  t]»e  Tyne,  to  the  Filth  of 
Forth,  ware  ehieilj  Daneft 


No  ft«e  people,  therefore,  wovld  intmat 
their  salety  to  Wind  chance,  and  permit 
a  uniform  observaiioe  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  prevail  against  strong  public 
expediency.  Accordingly  the  B^ons, 
like  most  other  Eurc^an  nations,  while 
they  limited  the  inhentance  of  the  crown 
exclusively  to  one  royal  family,  were 
not  very  scrapnlous  about  its  dev<riution 
upon  the  nearest  heir.  It  is  an  unwar- 
ranted assertion  of  Carte,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarphv  was  *' lin- 
eal agnatic  successicm,  the  blood  of  the 
second  son  having  no  right  until  the  ei^- 
tinction  of  that  of  the  eldest."*  .  Unaues- 
tionably  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king, 
being  of  full  age,  and  not  manifestly  io- 
competent,  was  his  natural  and  probable 
successor;  nor  is  it  perhaps  certain  thai 
he  always  waited  for  an  election  to  take 
upon  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
although  the  ceremony  of  coronation, 
according  to  the  ancient  form,  appears  to 
imfdy  its  necessity.  Bui  the  public  se- 
curity in  those  times  was  thought  incom- 
patible with  a  minor  king ;  aid  the  arti- 
ficial substitution  of  a  regency,  whicli 
stricter  notions  of  hereditary  right  have 
introduced,  had  never  occurred  lo  so 
rude  a  people.  Thus,  not  to  DMBtioa 
those  instances  which  the  obscme  tioiies 
of  the  Heptarchy  exliibit,  Etfaebed  I.,  as 
some  say,  but  certainly  Alfred,  exeluded 
the  progeny  of  their  elder  brother  from 
the  throne.t  Alfred,  in  his  teatament, 
dilates  upon  his  own  title,  which  he  builds 
upon  a  triple  foundation,  the  will  of  his 
father,  the  compact  of  his  brother  Ethel- 
red,  and  the  consent  of  the  West  Saxon 
nobility.^  A  similar  objection  to  the 
government  of  an  infant  seems  to  have 
rendered  Athelstan,  notwithstandkig  his 
reputed  illegitimacv,  the  public  choice 
upon  the  death  oi  Edward  the  Elder. 
Thus,  too,  the  sons  of  Edmund  I.  were 
postponed  to  their  uncle  Edred,  and 
again  preferred  to  his  issue.  And  hapfry 
might  it  have  been  for  England  if  this 
exclusion  of  infants  had  always  obtained. 
But  upon  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  royal 
family  wanted  some  prince  of  mature 
years  to  prevent  the  crown  from  resting 
upon  the  need  of  a  child  ;^  and  heoce  the 


•  Ye).  i.,«p.  aas.  Blickatone  haa  laboared  to 
prove  the  aanie  propoeition ;  but  hia  knowledfa  of 
English  hiatory  waa  rather  superficial. 

f  Chronicon  Saxon.,  p.  99.  Hume  aaya'that 
Ethelwald,  who  attenpM  to  raka  an  inaarrectKm 
urninat  Edward  the  Blder,  waa  aon  of  Ethelhait. 
Tne  Sazon  Chronicle  only  caUa  him  the  king^ 
cousin;  which  he  would  be  aa  the  aon  of  SthelndL 

±  Spelman,  Vite  Alfiedi,  Appendix. 

6  Aeeordins  to  the  hiatoiian  of  Fameay,  aeort 
oCmtaiMgBam  took  plaee  on  EdgsiVaisMi;hii 
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minorities  of  Edward  II.  and  Etfaelred  11., 
led  to  misfortuDes  which  oyerwhelmed 
for  a  time  both  the  house  of  Cerdic  and 
the  English  nation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy,  daring  its 
influettoeor  ^^^riier  period,  seems  to  have 
prorincift]    suffered  but  little  from  that  in- 
P"*™"*    subordination  among  the  supe- 
rior nobility,  which  ended  in  dismember- 
ing the  empire  of  Charlemagne.     Such 
kings  as  Alfred  and  Athelstan  were  not 
likely  to  permit  it.    And   the  English 
counties,  each  under  its  own  alderman, 
were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usur- 
pations of  their  governors.    But  when 
the  whole  kingdom  was  subdued,  there 
arose  unfortunately  a  fashion  of  intrust- 
ing great  provinces  to  the  administration 
of  a  single  earl.    Notwithstanding  their 
union,  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East 
An^lia  were  regarded  in  some  degree  as 
distinct  parts  of  the  monarchy.    A  differ- 1 
ence  of  laws,  though  probably  but  slight, 
kept  up  this  separation.    Alfred  govern- 
ed Mercia  by  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  married  his  daughter  Ethelfleda ; 
and  that  lady,  after  her  husband's  death, 
held  the  reins  with  a  masculine  energy 
till  her  own,  when  her  brother  Edward 
took  the  province  into  his  immediate 
command.^    But  from  the  era  of  Edward 
II. 's  accession,  the  provincial  governors 
began  to  overpower  the  royal  authority, 
as  they  had  done  upon  the  continent. 
England,  under  this  prince,  was  not  far 
removed  from  the  condition  of  France 
under  Charles  the  Bald.     In  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  whole  king- 
dom seems  to  have  been  divided  among 
five  earls,f  three  of  whom  were  Godwin 
and  his  sons  Harold  and  Tostig.    It  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  the  royal  line 
was  soon  supplanted  by  the  most  power- 
ful and  popular  of  these  leaders,  a  prince 
well  worthy  to  have  founded  a  new  dy- 
nasty, if  his  eminent  qualities  had  not 
yielded  to  those  of  a  still  more  illustrious 
enemy. 

There  were  but  two  denominations  of 
Diacribatioii  Persons  above  the  class  of  ser- 
into  Thanes  vitude,  Thaucs  and  Ceorls ;  the 
•odceoris.   owners  and  the  cultivators  of 


land)  or  rather,  peitepS)  as  a  more  aocu^ 
rate  distinction,  the  gentry  and  the  infe« 
rior  people.    Among  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, as  is  well  known,  the  weregild,  or 
compensation  for  murder^  was  the  standi 
ard  measure  of  the  gradations  of  society. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  we  find  two 
ranks  of  freeholders;    the'  first,  called 
king's  thanes,  whose  lives  were  valued 
at  1300  shillings ;  the  second,  of  inferior 
degree,  whose  composition  was  half  that 
sum.*    That  of  a  ceorl  was  dOO  shillings. 
The  nature  of  this  disjinction  between 
royal  and  lesser  thanes  is  very  obscure ; 
and  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
of  it  presently.    However,  the  thanes  in 
general,  or  Anglo-Saxon  gentry,  must 
nave  been  very  numerous.    A  law  of  Eth« 
elred  directs  the  sh^iif  to  take  twelve  of 
the  chief  thanes  in  every  hundred  as  his 
I  assessors  on  the  bench  of  Justice. f    And 
IfVom  Domesday  Book  we  may  collect 
that  they  had  formed  a  pretty  large  class, 
at  least  in  some  counties,  under  Edward 
the  Confessor.| 

The  composition  for  the  life  of  a  ceorl 
was,  as  has  been  said,  dOO  shil-  conditsonor 
Hngs.  If  this  proportion  to  the  ^  ««*■• 
value  of  a  thane  points  out  the  subordina* 
tion  of  ranks,  it  certainly  does  not  esiiib^ 
it  the  lower  freemen  in  a  state  of  com* 
plete  abasement.  The  ceori  was  not 
bound,  as  far  as  appears,  to  the  land 
which  he  cultivated  ;^  he  was  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  bear  arms  for  the 
public  safety  ;]|  he  was  protected  against 
personal  injuries,  or  trespasses  on  hift 
land;^  he  was  capable  of  property,  anul 
of  the  privileges  which  it  conferred.  If 
he  came  to  possess  five  hydes  of  land 
(or  about  600  acres),  with  a  church  and 
mansion  of  his  own,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  name  and  rights  of  a  thane.**  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
ceorl  were  sliding  more  and  more  towards 
a  state  of  servitude  before  the  concjuestft 
The  natural  tendency  of  such  times  of 


son's  birth  not  being  thought  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  dear  right  during  infancy.— 3  Gale,  xv.  Script, 
p.  413. 

*  ChromcoD  Saxon. 

t  The  word  eari  (eori)  meant  oricinaUy  a  man 
of  noble  birth,  as  opposed  to  the  ceorl.  It  was  not 
a  title  of  office  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
wae  nsed  as  synonymous  to  alderman,  for  a  gov- 
ernor of  a  county  or  province.  After  the  conquest, 
it  superseded  altogether  the  ancient  title.— Selden's 
Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  iii.,  p.  638  (edit.  Willuns), 
and  Anglo-Saxon  writings  passim. 
X 


*  Wilkins,  p.  40, 43,  64,  72, 101. 

t  Idem,  p,  117. 

t  Domesdaj  Book  having  been  compiled  by  dif- 
ferent sets  of  commissioDeis,  their  languafle  has 
sometimes  varied  in  describing  the  same  class  of 
I>erBODS.  The  Uberi  homine$y  of  vrhom  we  find  con- 
tinual mention  in  some  counties,  were  perhaps  not 
different  from  the  tAotni,  who  occur  in  other  places. 
But  this  subject  is  very  obscure ;  and  a  ciasr  ap- 
prehension of  the  classes  of  society  mentioned  in 
Domesday  seetns  at  present  unattainable. 

^  Leges  Alfredi,  c.  33,  in  Wilkins.  This  text  ia 
not  unequivocal ;  and  I  confess  that  a  law  of  fatt 
(c.  39)  has  rather  a  contrary  appearaoca. 

11  Leges  In»,  c.  51,  ibid. 

T  Leges  Alft«di,  c.  31,  36. 

*•  hhes  Athelstani,  ibid.,  p.  70,  71. 

ft  If  the  laws  that  bear  the  name  of  William  are, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  those  of  bis  pt^dmdtu^t 
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rapine,  with  the  analogy  of  a  similar 
change  in  France,  leads  to  this  conjec- 
ture. And  as  it  was  part  of  those  singu- 
lar regulations  which  were  devised  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  peace,  that 
every  man  should  be  enrolled  in  some 
tithing,  and  be  dependant  upon  some 
lord.  It  was  not  veiy  easy  for  the  ceorl 
to  exercise  the  privilege  (if  he  possessed 
it)  of  quitting  the  soil  upon  which  he 
lived. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  proved,  by  any  authority  earlier 
than  that  of  Gkuivil,  whose  treatise  was 
vmtten  about  1180,  that  the  peasantry  of 
England  were  reduced  to  that  extreme 
debasement  which  our  law-books  call 
villanage,  a  condition  which  left  them  nd 
civil  rights  with  rei^pect  to  their  lord. 
For,  by  the  laws  of  WiUiam  the  Conquer- 
or, there  was  still  a  composition  fixed 
for  the  murder  of  a  villein  or  ceorl,  the 
strongest  proof  of  his  being,  as  it  was 
called,  law-worthy,  and  possessing  a 
rank,  however  subordinate,  in  political 
society.  And  this  compositicHi  was  due 
to  his  kindred,  not  to  the  lord.*  Indeed, 
it  seems  positively  declared  in  another 
passage,  that  the  cultivators,  though 
bound  to  remain  upon  the  land,  were 
only  subject  to  certain  services.f  Again, 
the  treatise  denominated  the  Laws  of 
Henry  I.,  which,  though  not  deserving 
that  appellation,  must  be  considered  as 
a  contemporary  document,  expressly 
mentions  the  twyhinder  or  villein  as  a 
freeman.)  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the 
viilani  and  bordarii  of  Domesday  Book, 
who  are  always  distinguished  from  the 
serfs  of  the  demesne,  were  the  ceorls  of 
Anglo-Saxon  law.^  And  I  presume  that 
the  socmen,  who  so  frequently  occur  in. 
that  record,  though  far  more  in  some 
connties  than  in  oUiers,  were  ceorls  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  who  by  purchase 
had  acGuired  freeholds,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion ana  the  indulgence  of  their  lords  had 
obtained  such  a  property  in  the  outlands 
allotted  to  them  that  they  could  not  be 
removed,  and  in  many  instances  might 
dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  They  are 
the  root  of  a  noble  plant,  the  free  soccage 
tenants,  or  English  yeomanry,  whose  in- 
dependence has  stamped  with  peculiar 
features  both  our  constitution  and  our  na^ 
tional  character. 

Beneath  the  ceorls  in  political  estima- 
tion were  the  conquered  natives  of  Brit- 
Edward,  they  were  already  annexed  to  the  soil,  p. 
225. 

»  Wakina,  p.  221.  t  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

t  Legea  Henr.  I.,  c.  70  and  76,  in  Wilkina. 

h  Samner  on  Gayelkind,  p.  74. 


ain.  In  a  war  so  long  and  so  ob-  Britbh 
stinately  maintained  as  that  of  the  M^t^w- 
Britons  against  their  invaders,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  in  a  great  part  of  the 
country  the  original  inhabitants  were  al- 
most extirpated,  and  that  the  remainder 
were  reduced  into  servitude.  This,  till 
lately,  has  been  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  our  antiquaries ;  and  with  some  quali- 
fication, I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
still  be  received.  In  every  kingdom  of 
the  continent,  which  was  K>rmed  by  the 
northern  nations  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Latin  language  preserved  its  superi- 
ority, and  has  much  more  been  corrupted 
through  if^orance  and  want  of  a  stand- 
ard, than  mtermingled  with  their  original 
idiom.  But  our  own  language  is,  and 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  after 
the  Saxon  conquest,  essentially  Teuton- 
ic, and  of  the  most  obvions  affinity  ta 
those  dialects  which  are  spoken  in  Den- 
mark and  Lower  Saxony.  With  such  as 
are  extravagant  enough  to  controvert  so 
evident  a  truth,  it  is  idle  to  contend ;  and 
those  who  believe  groat  part  of  our  lan- 
guage to  be  borrowed  from  the  Welsh 
may  doubtless  infer  that  great  part  of 
our  population  is  derived  from  the  same 
source.  If  we  look  through  the  subsist- 
ing Anglo-Saxon  records,  there  is  not 
very  frequent  mention  of  Mtish  subjects. 
But  some  undoubtedly  there  were  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  and  possessed  of  landed 
estate.  A  Welshman  (that  is,  a  Briton), 
who  held  five  hydes,  was  raised,  Kke  a 
ceorl,  to  the  dignity  of  thane.*  In  the 
composition,  however,  for  their  lives, 
and  consequently  in  their  rank  in  society, 
they  were  inferior  to  the  meanest  Saxon 
freeman.  The  slaves,  who  were  gj^^^ 
frequently  the  objects  of  legisla- 
tion, rather  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  punishments  than  of  securing 
their  rights,  may  be  presumed,  at  least 
in  early  times,  to  have  been  part  of  the 
conquered  Britons.  For  though  his  own 
crimes,  or  the  tyranny  of  others,  might 
possibly  reduce  a  Saxon  ceorl  to  this  con- 
dition,f  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  low- 
est of  those  who  won  England  with  their 
swords  should  in  the  establishment  of  the 
new  kingdoms  have  been  left  destitute 
of  personal  liberty. 

The  flreat  council  by  which  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  king  was  guided  in  all  Tbawuten- 
the  main  acta  of  goveniment  •«emoc 
bore  the  appellation  of  Wittenagemot,  or 
the  assemUy  of  the  wise  men.  All  their 
laws  express  the  assent  of  this  council ; 


*  Legea  Ins,  p.  18. 
t  Legea  Inae,  c.  24, 


I^g.  Athelat.,  p.  71. 
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and  ibtfe  are  instances  where  grants 
made  without  its  concurrence  have  been 
revoked.  It  was  composed  of  prelates 
and  abbots,  of  the  aldermen  of  shires, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  of  the 
noble  and  wise  men  of  the  kinigfdom.* 
Whether  the  lesser  thanes,  or  inferior 
proprietors  of  lands,  were  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  national  council,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  in  the  shiregemot,  or  county- 
court,  is  not  easily  to  be  decided.  Many 
writers  have  concluded  from  a  passage 
in  the  History  of  Ely,  that  bo  one,  how- 
ever nobly  bom,  could  sit  in  the  witten- 
agemot,  so  late  at  least  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed forty  hydes  of  land,  or  about  five 
thousand  acres.f  But  the  passage  in 
question  does  not  unequivocally  relate 
to  the  wittenagemot ;  and  being  vaguely 
worded  by  an  ignorant  monk,  who  per- 
haps had  never  gone  beyond  his  iens, 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  an  incontro- 
vertible testimony.  Certainly  so  very 
high  a  qualification  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  requisite  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy ;  nor  do  we  find  any 
collateral  evidence  to  confirm  the  hypoth- 
esis. If,  however,  all  the  body  of  thanes 
or  freeholders  were  admissible  to  the 
wittenagemot,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  priv- 
ilege should  have  been  fully  exercised. 
Very  few,  1  believe,  at  present,  imagine 
tiiat  there  was  any  representative  system 
in  that  affe ;  much  less  that  the  ceorls  or 
inferior  freemen  had  the  smallest  share 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  national  as- 
sembly. Every  argument  which  a  spirit 
of  controversy  once  pressed  into  this 
service,  has  long  since  been  victoriously 
refuted. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Hume, 
jQdidai  that  among  a  people  who  lived  in 
power.  80  simple  a  manner  as  these  An- 
glo-Saxons, the  judicial  power  is  always 
of  more  consequence  than  the  legislative. 
The  liberties  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  thanes 
were  chiefly  secured,  next  to  their  swords 
and  their  free  spirits,  by  the  inestimable 
right  of  deciding  civil  and  criminal  suits 
in  their  own  county-court ;  an  institution 
which,  having  survived  the  Conquest,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  the 
hberties  of  England  upon  a  broad  and 
popular  basis,  by  limiting  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, deserves  attention  in  following 
the  history^  of  the  British  constitution. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into  coun- 


*  Leges  An^lo-Sazon.,  in  Wilkins,  passim. 

f  QooaiBiii  lUe  qaadnginta  hydanim  terre  do- 
minium admnA  obtinerst,  licet  nobitis  eseet,  inter 
proceres  tme  munerari  non  potiiit.*-3  Gale,  Serip- 
tores,  p.  513. 
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ties,  and  of  these  into  hundreds  nivtsioa 
and  decennaries,  for  the  purpose  {JJ?  ^'"' 
of  administering  justice,  was  not  <ii«^,  ud 
pecniiar  to  England.  In  the  early  iw»ta«s. 
laws  of  France  and  Lombardy,  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  hundred  court, 
and  now  and  then  of  those  petty  village 
magistrates,  who  in  England  were  called 
titlung-men.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  establishment  of  this  system  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors  to  Alfred,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ingulfus,  a  writer  contem- 
porary witti  the  Conquest.  But  neither 
the  biographer  of  Alfred,  Asserius,  nor 
the  existing  laws  of  that  prince,  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  With  respect  indeed 
to  the  division  of  counties,  and  their  gov- 
ernment by  aldermen  and  sheriffs,  it  is 
certain  that  both  existed  long  before  his 
time  ;*  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  sup- 
posed is  that  he  might  in  some  instances 
have  ascertained  an  unsettled  boundary. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  equal  evi- 
dence as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  minor 
divisions.  Hundreds,  I  think,  are  first 
mentioned  in  a  law  of  Edgar,  and  ti- 
things  in  one  of  Canute.f  But  as  AlAredt 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  never  mas- 
ter of  more  than  half  the  kingdom,  the 
complete  distribution  of  England  into 
these  districts  cannot,  upon  any  supposi- 
tion, be  referred  to  him. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  ob- 
servable in  this  division  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
at  one  time,  nor  upon  one  system;  I 
mean,  the  extreme  inequality  of  hundreds 
in  different  parts  of  England.  Whether 
the  name  be  conceived  to  refer  to  the 
number  of  free  families,  or  of  landhold- 
ers, or  of  petty  vills,  forming  so  many 
associations  of  mutual  assurance  or  frank- 
pledge, one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  when 
the  term  was  first  applied,  a  hundred  of 
one  or  other  of  these  were  comprised,  at 
an  avera^  reckoning,  within  the  district. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcOe  the  vary- 
ing size  of  hundreds  to  any  single  h3rpoth- 
esis.  The  county  of  Sussex  contains 
sixty-five;  that  of  Dorset  forty-three; 
while  Yorkshire  has  only  twenty-six; 
and  Lancashire  but  six.  No  difference  of 
population,  though  the  south  of  England 
was  undoubtedly  far  the  best  peopled, 
can  be  conceived  to  account  for  so  pro- 
digious a  disparity.  I  know  of  no  better 
solution  than  that  the  divisions  of  the 


*  Counties,  as  well  as  the  alderman  who  pre- 
sided over  them,  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
C.30. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  87,  136.  The  former,  however, 
refers  to  them  as  an  ancient  institution :  quaBratu 
centuh«  con^vntus,  sicut  antea  institutom  ent. 
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Vorth,  properly  called  wapentakes,*  were 
plannea  upon  a  different  system,  and  ob- 
tained the  denomination  of  hundreds  in- 
correctly, after  the  union  of  all  England 
under  a  single  sovereign. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  name  and  par- 
tition of  hundreds  to  have  originated  in 
the  southern  counties,  it  will  rather,  I 
think,  appear  probable,  that  they  contain- 
ed only  a  hundred  free  famihes,  inclu- 
ding the  ceorls  as  well  as  their  landlords. 
If  we  suppose  none  but  the  latter  to  have 
been  numbered,  we  should  find  six  thou- 
sand thanes  in  Kent,  and  six  thousand 
five  hundred  in  Sussex ;  a  reckoning  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  any  probable  esti- 
mate.f  But  though  we  have  little  direct 
testimony  as  to  the  population  of  those 
times,  there  is  one  passage  which  falls  in 
very  sufficiently  with  the  former  suppo- 
sition. Bede  says  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  comprehending  Sur- 
rey as  well  as  Sussex,  contained  seven 
thousand  families.  The  county  of  Sus- 
sex  alone  is  divided  into  sixty-five  hun- 
dreds, which  comes  at  least  close  enough 
to  prove  that  free  families,  rather  than 
proprietors,  were  the  subject  of  that  nu- 
meration. And  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  Du  Cange  and  Muratori,  as  to  the  Cen- 
tenae  and  Decanias  of  their  own  ancient 
laws. 

I  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt,  notwith- 
standing a  passage  in  the  laws  ascribed 
to  Edward  the  Confessor,^  whether  the 
tithing-man  ever  possessed  any  judicial 
magistracy  over  his  small  district.  He 
was,  more  probably,  little  different  from  a 
petty  consuble,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  be- 
ieve,  wherever  that  denomination  of  of- 
fice is  preserved.  The  court  of  the  hun- 
dred, not  held,  as  on  the  contiuenU  by  its 
own  centenarius,  but  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Coanty  later  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  It  was, 
court,  however,  to  the  county-court  that 
an  English  freeman  chiefly  looked  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  civil  rights.  In  this 
assembly,  held  monthly,  or  at  least  more 
than  once  in  the  year  (for  there  seems 
some  ambiguity  or  perhaps  fluctuation  as 
to  this  point),  by  the  bishop  and  the  earl, 
or,  in  lus  absence,  the  sheriff,  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  to  all  free* 
men,  breaches  of  the  peace  were  inquired 

♦  Leges  Edwaidi  Confess.,  c.  33. 

t  It  would  be  essy  to  mentioa  particular  hun- 
dreds in  these  counties,  so  small  as  to  render  this 
supposition  quite  ridiculous. 

t  Leges  fidwardi  Confess.,  p.  203.  Nothing,  as 
far  as  I  know,  confirms  this  passage,  which  haidly 
tallies  with  what  the  genuine  Anglo -Saxon  docu- 
ments contain  as  to  the  judicial  arrangements  of 
that  period. 
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into,  crimes  were  investigated,  andolaioM 
were  determined.  I  assign  all  these  func- 
tions to  the  county-court  upon  the  sup* 
position  that  no  other  subsisted  during  the 
Saxon  times,  and  that  the  separation  of 
the  sheriff's  toum  for  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion  had  not  yet  taken  place,  which,  how- 
ever,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine.* 

A  very  ancient  Saxon  instrument,  re- 
cording a  suit  in  the  county-court  sun  in  i^ 
under  the  reign  of  Canute,  has  ooauy- 
been  published  by  Hickes,  and  **""■ 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  literal  transhi- 
tion  in  this  place.  *'  It  is  made  known  by 
this  writing,  that  in  the  shiregemot  (eoun- 
ty-court)  held  at  Agelnothes-stane  (Ayb* 
ton  in  Herefordshire),  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
nute, there  sat  Athelstan  the  bishop,  and 
Rqi^  the  alderman,  and  Edwin  his  son, 
and  Leofwin  Wulfig's  son ;  and  Thurkil 
the  White  and  Tofig  came  there  on  the 
king^s  business ;  and  there  were  Bryning 
the  sheriff,  and  Athelweard  of  Frome,  and 
Leofwin  of  Frome,  and  Groodric  of  Stoke, 
and  all  the  thanes  of  Herefordshire. 
Then  came  to  the  mote  Edwin  son  of 
Enneawne,  and  sued  his  mother  for  some 
lands,  called  Weolintun  and  Cyrdeslea. 
Then  the  bishop  asked,  who  would  an- 
swer for  his  mother.  Then  answered 
Thurkil  the  White,  and  said  that  he 
would,  if  he  knew  the  facts,  which  he 
did  not.  Then  were  seen  in  the  mote 
three  thanes,  that  belonged  to  Feligly 
(Fawley,  five  miles  from  Aylston),  Leof- 
win of  Frome,  ^gelwig  the  Red,  and 
Thinsig  Stsgthman;  and  they  went  to 
her,  and  inquired  what  she  had  to  say 
about  the  lands  which  her  son  claimed. 
She  said  that  she  had  no  land  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  fell  into  a  noble  pas- 
sion against  her  son,  and  calling  for  Le- 
ofleda  her  kinswoman,  the  wife  of  Thur- 
kil, thus  snake  to  her  before  them : — *  This 
is  Leofieda  my  kinswoman,  to  whom  I 
give  my  lands,  money,  clothes,  and  what- 
ever I  possess  after  my  life:'  and  this 
said,  she  thus  spake  to  the  thanes  :  '  Be- 
have like  thanes,  and  declare  my  me&- 
sa^e  to  all  the  good  men  in  the  mote,  and 
teU  them  to  whom  I  have  given  my  lands, 
and  all  my  possessions,  and  nothing  to 
my  son ;'  and  bade  them  be  witnesses  to 
this.  And  thus  they  did,  rode  to  the 
mote,  and  told  all  the  good  men  what  she 
had  enjoined  them.  Then  Thurkil  the 
White  addressed  the  mote,  and  requested 
all  the  thanes  to  let  his  wife  have  the 
lands  which  her  kinswoman  had  given 
her;    and  thus    they  did,  and  Thurkil 

*  This  point  is  obscure ;  but  I  do  not  Mredvijs 
that  the  Anglo-Saxoo  laws  distinguish  the  erttt 
from  the  criminal  tiibunal 
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rode  to  the  cburcli  of  St.  Ethelbert,  with 
the  leaye  and  witness  of  all  the  |>eople, 
and  had  this  inserted  in  a  book  in  the 
church.*^ 

It  may  be  presumed  from  th^  appeal 
made  to  the  thanes  present  at  the  county- 
court,  and  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
authoritiee^t  that  all  of  them,  and  they 
alone,  to  the  exchision  of  inferior  free- 
men, were  the  judges  of  civil  controver- 
sies. The  latter  indeed  were  called  upon 
to  attend  its  meetings,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  present  law,  were  suiters  to  the 
court,  and  it  was  penal  to  be  absent. 
But  this  was  on  account  of  other  duties, 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  were 
to  take,  6r  the  frank-pledges  into  which 
they  were  to  enter,  not  in  order  to  exer- 
cise any  Judicial  power ;  Unless  we  con- 
ceive that  the  disputes  of  the  ceorls  were 
decided  by  judges  of  their  own  rank.  It 
is  more  important  to  remark  the  crude 
state  of  legal  process  and  inquiry  which 
this  instrument  denotes.  Without  any 
regular  method  of  instituting  or  conduct- 
ing causes,  the  county-court  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  but, 
what  indeed  is  no  trifling  matter,  its  se- 
curity from  corruption  and  tyranny ;  and 
in  the  practical  jurisprudence  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  we  perceive  no 
advance  of  civility  and  skill  from  the 
state  of  their  own  savage  progenitors  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  No  appeal  could 
be  made  to  the  royal  tribunal,  unless  jus- 
tice was  denied  in  the  county- court.| 
This  was  the  great  constitutional  Judica- 
ture in  all  questions  of  civil  right.  In 
another  instrument,  published  by  Hickes, 
of  the  age  of  Ethelred  II.,  the  tenant  of 
lands  which  were  claimed  in  the  king's 
court  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  without  a  regular  trial  in 
the  county ;  which  was  accordingly  grant- 
ed.^   There  were,  however,  royal  judges. 


•  Hickes,  DiMertatio  Epittolaxis,  p.  4,  in  The- 
saurus Antiqnitatum  Septeotrion,  vol.  iii.  Before 
the  conquest,  says  Gimlon  fon  Courts-Baron,  p. 
M9),  grants  were  eDToll«d  in  tne  shire-book  in  puD- 
lie  shire  mole,  after  prociamatton  made  for  any  to 
come  in  that  couM  claim  the  lands  coDveyed ;  and 
this  was  as  irreyersible  as  the  modem  fine  with 
proclamations  or  recovery.  This  may  be  so ;  but 
the  coun^-coart  has  at  least  Icpg  ceased  to  be 
a  court  or  record ;  and  one  would  aak  for  proof 
of  the  onertion.  The  book  kept  in  the  cfanroh  of 
St.  £thelbert,  wherein  Thurkil  is  said  to  have  in- 
serted the  proceedings  of  the  county-^ourt,  may  or 
may  not  have,  been  a  public  record. 

+  Id.,  J?.  3.    Leg[ee  Henr.  Primi,  c.  29. 

i  lieges  Eadgan,  p.  77 ;  Canuti,  p.  136  ;  Henrici 
F^mii,  c.  84.  iquote  the  latter  freely  as  Anglo- 
Saxon,  though  posterior  to  the  conquest;  their 
spirit  being  pertectly  of  the  former  penod. 

^  Dissertatio  Bpistolaxis,  p.  5. 


who,  either  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
lower  courts,  or  in  excepted  cases,  form- 
ed a  paramount  judicature ;  but  how  their 
court  was  composed  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sovereigns  I  do  not  pretend  to 
assert.* 

It  had  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
trial  by  jury  may  be  referr^  to  the  rriaiby 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  and  common  ^^y* 
tradition  has  ascribed  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  Alfred.  In  such  an  historical  deduc- 
tion of  the  English  government  as  I  have 
attempted,  an  institution  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  deserves  every  attention 
to  its  origin ;  and  I  shall  therefore  pro- 
duce the  evidence  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  bear  upon  this  most  eminent 
part  of  our  judicial  system.  The  first 
text  of  the  Saxon  laws  which  may  ap- 
pear to  have  such  a  meaning  is  in  those 
of  Alfred.  "  If  any  one  accuse  a  king's 
thane  of  homicide,  if  he  dare  to  purge 
himself  (ladian),  let  him  do  it  along  with 
twelve  kind's  thanes.  If  any  one  accuse 
a  thane  of  less  rank  (Isessa  maga)  than  a 
king's  thane,  let  him  purge  himsedf  along 
with  eleven  of  his  equals,  and  one  king's 
thane.'t  This  la^,  which  Nicholson 
contends  can  mean  nothing  but  trial  by 
jury,  has  been  referred  by  Hickes  to  that 
ancient  usage  of  compurgation,  where 
the  accused  snstained  his  own  oath  by 
those  of  a  number  of  his  ftiends,  who 
pledged  their  knowledge,  or  at  least  their 
belief  of  his  innocence.^ 

In  the  canons  of  the  Northumbrian 
clei^,  we  read  as  follows :  ^  If  a  king's 
thane  deny  this  (the  practice  of  heathen 
superstitions),  let  twelve  be  appointed 
for  him,  and  let  him  take  twelve  of  his 
kindred  (or  equals,  mafa)  and  twelve 
British  stran^rs ;  and  if  he  fail,  then  let 
him  pay  for  his  breach  of  law  twelve  half- 
marcs  :  If  a  landholder  (or  leaser  thane) 
deny  the  charge,  let  as  many  of  his  eouals 
and  as  many  strangers  be  taken  as  ror  a- 
royal  thane;  and  if  he  fail  let  him  pay 
six  half-marcs :  If  a  oeorl  deny  it,  let  as 
many  o(  his  equals  and  as  many  stran-* 
gers  be  taken  for  him  as  for  the  others ; 


*  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  65,  will 
not  admit  the  existence  of  any  court  analogous  to 
the  Curia  Regis  before  the  conquest ;  all  pleas  be- 
ing determined  in  the  county.  There  are,  how^ 
ever,  several  i&stanflee  ofdedsions  before  the  king ; 
and  in  seme  eases  it  seems  that  the  wittenagemot 
had  a  Judicial  authority.— Leges  Canuti,  p.  135, 
136.  Hist.  Eliensis,  p.  469.  Chron.  Sax.,  p.  169. 
In  the  Leges  Henr.  L,  c.  10,  the  limits  of  the  royal 
and  local  jurisdictions  are  deiliied  as  to  criminal 
matters,  and  seem  to  hare  been  little  chan^ad  since 
the  reign  of  Canute,  p.  135. 

t  Leges  Alfredi,  p.  47. 

t  Nicholson,  Pre&tio  ad  Leges  Anglo-Saxon. 
Wilkinsii,  p.  10.    Hickes,  OisaDrtaiia  Bpistcdaris. 
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and  if  he  fail,  let  him  pay  twelre  ore  for 
his  breach  of  law."*  It  is  diflficult  at  first 
siffht  to  imagine  that  these  thirty-six  so 
smected  were  merely  compurgators,  since 
it  seems  absurd  that  the  judge  should 
name  indifferent  persons,  who,  without 
inquiry,  were  to  make  oath  of  a  party's 
innocence.  Some  have  therefore  con^ 
ceived,  that  in  this  and  other  instances 
where  compurgators  are  mentioned,  they 
were  virtually  jurors,  who,  before  attest- 
ing tlie  facts,  were  to  inform  their  con- 
sciences by  investigating  them.  There 
are,  however,  passages  in  the  Saxon 
laws  nearly  parallel  to  that  just  quoted, 
which  seem  incompatible  with  this  in- 
terpretation. Thus,  by  a  law  of  Athel- 
stan,  if  any  one  claimed  a  stray  ox  as  his 
own,  five  of  his  neighbours  were  to  be 
assigned,  of  whom  one  was  to  maintain 
the  claimant's  oath.f  Perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  recpilations,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  law  of  compurgation,  is  to  be 
found  in  that  stress  laid  upon  general 
character  which  pervades  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  jurisprudence.  A  man  of  ill  rep- 
utation was  compelled  to  undergo  a  triple 
ordeal,  in  cases  where  a  single  one  suffi- 
ced for  persons  of  credit;  a  provision 
rather  inconsistent  with  the  trust  in  a 
miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
which  was  the  basis  of  that  superstition. 
And  the  law  of  frank-pledge  proceeded 
upon  the  maxim  that  the  best  guarantee 
of  every  man's  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  sought  in  the  coimdeDce 
of  his  neighbours.  Hence,  while  some 
compurgators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
sheriff,  to  avoid  partiality  and  collusion, 
it  was  still  intended  that  they  should  be 
residents  of  the  vicinage,  witnesses  of 
tiie  defendant's  previous  liife,  and  compe* 
tent  to  estimate  the  probability  of  his  ex- 
culpatory oath.  For  the  British  stran- 
gers, in  the  canon  quoted  above,  were 
certainly  the  original  natives,  more  inter- 
mingled with  their  conquerors,  {nrobably, 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Humber 
than  elsewhere,  and  still  denominated 
strangers,  as  the  distinction  of  races  was 
not  done  away. 

Tf  in  this  instance  we  do  not  feel  our- 
selves warranted  to  infer  the  existence 
of  trial  by  jury,  still  less  shall  we  find 
even  an  analogy,  to  it  in  an  article  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Wales  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  "  Twelve 
persons  skilled  in  the  law  (lahmen),  six 
English  and  six  Welsh,  shall  instruct 
the  natives  of  each  country,  on  pain  of 

•  Wilkiny,  p.  100. 

t  L(«i«Atli0lsUm,p.58.     . 


forfeiting  their  poasesdions,  if,  except 
through  ignorance,  the;^  give  false  infor- 
mation."* This  is  obviously  but  a  regu- 
lation intended  to  settle  disputes  among 
the  Welsh  and  English,  to  which  their 
ignorance  of  each  other's  customs  might 
give  rise. 

By  a  law  of  the  same  prince,  a  court 
was  to  be  held  in  every  wapentake, 
where  the  sheriff  and  twelve  principal 
thanes  should  swear  that  they  would  nei- 
ther acquit  any  criminal,  nor  convict  any 
innocent  person.f  It  seems  more  prob- 
Me  that  these  thanes  were  permanent 
assessors  to  the  sheriff,  like  tne  scabini 
so  freouently  mentioned  in  the  early 
laws  of  France  and  Italy,  than  jurors  in- 
discriminately selected.  This  passage, 
however,  is  stronger  than  those  which 
have  been  already  adduced;  and  it  may 
be  thought,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  at 
least  the  seeds  of  our  present  form  of 
trial  are  discoverable  in  it.  In  the  his- 
toid of  Ely,  we  twice  read  of  pleas  h^d 
before  twenty-four  judges  in  the  court  of 
Cambridge ;  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  several  neighbouring  hun- 
dreds.t 

But  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular 
jury  which  has  been  preserved  in  our 
scanty  memorials  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age,  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Ramsey.  A  controversy  relating 
to  lands  between  that  society  and  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  was  brought  into  the  coun- 
ty-court; when  each  party  was  heard 
in  his  own  behalf.  After  thiis  oonunence- 
ment,  on  account  probably  of  the  length 
and  difficulty  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
referred  by  the  court  to  thirty-six  thanes, 
equally  chosen  by  both  sides.^  And  here 
we  begin  to  perceive  the  manner  in 
which  those  tumultuous  assemblies,-  the 
mixed  body  of  freeholders  in  their  coun- 
ty-court, slid  gradually  into  a  more 
steady  and  more  diligent  tribunal.  But 
this  was  not  the  work  of  a  sinffle  age. 
In  tlie  Conqueror's  reign  we  find  a  pro- 
ceeding very  similar  to  the  case  of  Ram- 
sey, in  which  the  suit  has  been  commen- 
ced in  the  county-court,  before  it  was 
found  expedient  to  remit  it  to  a  select 
body  of  freeholders.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  down  to  that  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  when  the  trial  of  writs  of  right  by 
the  ffrand  assize  was  introduced,  Hickes 
has  discovered  other  instances  of  the  ori- 
ginal usage. II    The  language  of  Domes- 


•  Leges  Ethelredi,  p.  125.  tP.lH. 

t  Hist.  Elienais,  in  Gale't  Scriptoree,  L  ui.,  p. 
471  and  478. 
^  Hist.  Ramsey,  id.,  p.  415. 
(i  Uickeaii  Diseertatio  Epiatoiuis,  p.  33, 38. 
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day  Book  lends  some  c<mfirniation  to 
its  existBiice  at  the  time  of  that  survey ; 
and  eren  our  common  legal  expression 
of  trial  by  the  country  seems  to  be  deri- 
ved from  a  period  when  the  form  was  lit- 
ersHy  popn&r. 

In  comparing  the  rarious  passages 
which  I  have  quoted,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  preference  given  to 
twelre,  or  some  multiple  of  it,  in  fixing 
the  number  either  of  judges  or  compur- 

Stors.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Eng- 
id.  Spelman  has  produced  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  early  German  laws. 
And  that  number  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  equal  veneration  in  Scandi- 
navia.* It  is  very  immaterial  from  what 
caprice  or  superstition  this  predilection 
arose.  But  its  general  prevalence  shows 
that,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial 
by  jury,  we  cannot  rely  for  a  moment 
upon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  num- 
ber affords.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
observation,  because  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  have  been  alleged  by  emi- 
nent men  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  that  institution  before 
the  conquest,  seem  to  have  little  else  to 
support  them. 

There  is  certainly  no  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Law  or  Saxon  polity  which  has  attracted 
A«n>   so  much  the   notice  of   modem 


times  as  the  law  of  frank-pledge, 
or  mutual  responsibility  of  the  members 
of  a  tithing  for  each  other's  abiding  the 
course  of  justice.  This,  like  the  distribu- 
tion of  hundreds  and  tithings  themselves, 
and  like  trial  by  jury,  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  Alfred ;  and  of  this,  I  sus- 
pect, we  must  also  deprive  him.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  tlie  great  services  of 
Alfred  to  his  people  in  peace  and  in  war 
should  have  led  posterity  to  ascribe  every 
institution,  of  which  the  beginning  was 
obscure,  to  his  contrivance,  till  his  fame 
has  become  almost  as  fabulous  in  legisla- 
tion as  that  of  Arthur  in  arms.  The  Eng- 
lish nation  redeemed  from  servitude,  and 
their  name  from  extinction ;  the  lamp  of 
learning  refreshed,  when  scarce  a  glim- 
mer was  visible ;  the  watchful  observance 
of  justice  and  public  order;  these  are  the 
genuine  praises  of  Alfred,  and  entitle  him 
to  the  rank  he  has  always  held  in  men's 
esteem,  as  the  best  and  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish kings.  But  of  his  legislation  there  is 
little  that  can  be  asserted  with  sufficient 
evidence ;  the  laws  of  his  time  that  re- 
main are  neither  numerous  nor  particu- 
larly interesting ;  and  a  loose  report  of 

*  Spelxnan'8  Olomary,  yoc  Junta.  Da  Gauge, 
▼oc.  Nembda.  Edinb.  Rcriew,  vol.  zzzL,  pk  115: 
a  moat  learned  and  elaborate  eeaay. 


late  writers  is  not  suffieient  to  prove  that 
he  compiled  a  dom-boc,  or  general  code 
for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

An  ingenious  and  philosophical  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  found  the  law  of 
frank-pledge  upon  one  of  those  general 
principles  to  which  he  always  loves  to 
recur.  **If  we  look  upon  a  tithing,"  he 
sajrs,  **  as  regularly  composed  of  ten  fam- 
ilies, this  branch  of  its  police  will  appear 
in  the  highest  degree  artificial  and  sin- 
gular ;  but  if  we  consider  that  society  as 
of  the  same  extent  with  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, we  shall  find  that  such  a  regulation 
is  conformable  to  the  general  usage  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  is  founded  upon 
their  common  notions  of  justice."*  A 
variety  of  instances  are  then  brought  for- 
ward, drawn  from  the  customs  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  wherein  the  in* 
habitants  of  a  district  have  been  made 
answerable  for  crimes  and  injuries  impu- 
ted to  one  of  them.  But  none  of  these 
full^  resemble  the  Saxon  institution  of 
which  we  are  treating.  They  relate  ei- 
ther to  the  right  of  reprisals,  exercised 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  foreign 
countries,  or  to  the  indemnification  ex- 
acted from  the  district,  as  in  our  modem 
statutes,  which  give  an  action  in  certain 
cases  of  felony  against  the  hundred,  for 
crimes  which  its  internal  police  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  preventing.  In  the  Irish 
custom,  mdeed,  which  bound  the  head  of 
a  sept  to  bring  forward  every  one  of  his 
kindred  who  should  be  charged  with  any 
heinous  crime,  we  certainly  perceive  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  Saxon  law,  not  as 
it  latterly  subsisted,  but  under  one  of  its 
prior  modifications.  For  I  think  that 
something  of  a  gradual  progression  may 
be  traced  to  the  history  of  this  famous 
police,  by  following  the  indications  af- 
forded by  those  laws  through  which  alone 
we  become  acquainted  with  its  exist- 
ence. 

The  Saxons  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  forests  at  least  as  much 
roughness  as  any  of  the  nations  which 
overturned  the  Roman  empire ;  and  their 
long  struggle  with  the  Britons  could  not 
contribute  to  polish  their  manners.  The 
royal  authority  was  weak ;  and  Uttle  had 
been  learned  of  that  regular  system  of 
government  which  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards acquired  from  the  provincial  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  they  were  mingled. 
No  people  were  so  much  addicted  to  rob- 
bery, to  riotous  frays,  and  to  feuds  ari- 
sing out  of  family  revenge,  as  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons.  Their  statutes  are  filled  with 
complaints  that  the  public  peace  was 
openly  violated,  and  with  penalties  which 
seem,  by  their  repetition,  to  have  been 
disregarded.  The  vengeance  taken  by 
the  kmdred  of  a  murdered  man  was  a  sa- 
cred right  which  no  law  ventured  to  for- 
bid, though  it  was  limited  by  those  which 
established  a  composition,  and  by  those 
which  protected  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer from  their  resentment.  Even  the 
author  of  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Con- 
fessor speaks  of  this  family  warfare, 
where  the  composition  had  not  been  paid, 
as  perfectly  lawful.*  But  the  law  of  com- 
position tended  proba^  to  increase  the 
number  of  crimes.  Though  the  sums 
imposed  were  sometimes  heavy,  men 
paid  them  with  the  help  of  their  relations, 
or  entered  into  voluntary  associations, 
the  purposes  whereof  might  often  be 
laudable,  but  which  were  certainly  sus- 
ceptible of  this  kind  of  abuse.  And  many 
led  a  life  of  rapine,  forming  large  parties 
of  ruffians,  who  committed  murder  and 
robbery  with  little  dread  of  punishment. 

Against  this  disorderly  condition  of  so- 
ciety, the  wisdom  of  our  English  kings, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  great  coun- 
cils, was  employed  in  devising  remedies, 
which  ultimately  grew  up  into  a  peculiar 
system.  No  man  could  leave  the  shire 
to  which  he  belonged  without  the  per- 
mission of  its  alderman.f  No  man  could 
be  without  a  lord,  on  whom  he  depended ; 
though  he  might  quit  his  present  patron, 
it  was  under  the  condition  of  engaging 
himself  to  another.  If  he  failed  in  this, 
his  kindred  were  bound  to  present  him  in 
the  county-court,  and  to  name  a  lord  for 
him  themselves.  Unless  this  were  done, 
he  might  be  seized  by  any  one  who  met 
him  as  a  robber.^  Hence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  personal  liberty  of  the  peasants, 
it  ¥ra8  not  very  practicable  for  one  of 
them  to  quit  his  place  of  residence.  A 
stranger  guest  could  not  be  received 
more  than  two  nights  as  such;  on  the 
third  the  host  became  responsible  for  his 
inmate's  conduct.^ 

The  peculiar  system  of  frank-pledges 
seems  to  have  passed  through  the  follow- 
ing very  gradual  stages.  At  first  an  ac- 
cused person  was  obliged  to  find  bail||  for 


*  Parentibut  occiai  fiat  emendatio,  vel  guenra 
eoram  portetur.— Wilkin»,  p.  199.  This,  like  numy 
other  partg  of  that  sparioaa  treatiae,-  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  some  older  laws,  or  at  least 
traditions.  I  do  not  cooceire  that  this  piivate  re- 
veoffe  was  tolerated  by  law  after  the  conquest 

ILeges  Alfredi,  c.  33. 

t  Leges  Athelsttmi,  p.  5S. 

A  Leiee  Edwmidi  Cknfees.,  p.  202. 

U  LegBt  Lotfaani  £i«0is  Cantii],  p.  8. 


standing  his  trial.  At  a  siibiie<|Mitl  pe- 
riod his  relations  were  called  upon  to 
become  sureties  for  payment  of  the  com- 
position and  other  fines  to  which  be  was 
liable.*  They  were  even  subj^t  to  be 
imprisoned  until  payment  w«s.  made,  and 
this  imprisonment  was  conomutable  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  The  next  stage 
was  to  make  persons  already  con?ict^, 
or  of  suspicious  repute,  give  sureties  for 
their  future  behaviour,  f  It  is  not  till  ths 
reisn  of  Edgar  that  we  find  the  first  gen- 
erad  law,  which  places  every  man  in  the 
condition  of  the  guilty  or  suspected,  and 
compels  him  to  find  a  surety,  who  shaU 
be  responsible  for  his  appearance  when 
judicially  summoned.!  This  is  perpetu- 
ally repeated  and  enforced  in  later  stat- 
utes, during  his  reign  and  that  of  Ethelred. 
Finally,  the  laws  of  Canute  declare  the 
necessity  of  belonging  to  some  himdred 
and  tithing,  as  well  as  of  providing  sure- 
ties ;^  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  uiferred, 
that  the  custom  of  rendenng  every  mem- 
ber of  a  tithing  answerable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  aU  the  rest,  as  it  existed 
after  the  conquest,  is  as  old  as  the  reign 
of  this  Danish  monarch. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  notion 
which  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  already 
adverted  has  conceived,  that  "  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tithing  were  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  one  another ;  and  that 
the  society,  or  their  leader,  might  be 
prosecuted  and  compelled  to  make  repa- 
ration for  an  injury  committed  by  any  in- 
dividual.'* Upon  this  false  apprehension 
of  the  nature  of  frank-pledges  the  whole 
of  his  analogical  reasoning  is  founded. 
It  is  indeed  an  error  very  current  in  pop- 
ular treatises,  and  which  might  plead 
the  authority  of  some  whose  professional 
learning  should  have  saved  them  from  so 
obvious  a  misstatement.  But,  in  fact,  the 
members  of  a  tithing  were  no  more  than 
perpetual  bail  for  each  other.  "The 
greatest  security  of  the  pubUc  order  (sa^s 
the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor),  is 
that  every  man  must  bind  himself  to  one 
of  those  societies  which  the  English  in 
general  call  freeborgs,  and  the  people  of 
Yorkshire  ten  men's  tale."|  This  con- 
sisted in  the  responsibility  of  ten  men, 
each  for  the  other,  throughout  every  vil- 
lage in  the  kingdom ;  so  that  if  one  of 
the  ten  committed  any  fault,  the  nine 
should  produce  him  in  justice ;  where  he 
should  make  reparation  by  his  own  prop-> 


*  Leges  Edwardi  Senioris,  p.  63. 

t  liBges  Athelstani,  p.  57,  e.  6, 7*  & 

X  Leges  Eadgari,  p.  7S. 

&  Leges  CanutL  p.  137. 

I  Legea  Sdw^in  WUkixM,  p.  901. 
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erty  or  by  penonal  pionthinent.  If  lie 
Am  from  jii8ti€6»  a  mode  was  provided, 
accordiDg  to  witich  the  tithmg  might 
clear  tbemselres  from  participatioa  in 
his  crime  or  escape ;  in  default  of  sncb 
exculpation,  and  the  malefactor'e  estate 
proving  deficient,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  good  the  penalty.  And  it  is  equal- 
ly manifest  from  every  other  passage  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  this  ancient  in- 
stitution, that  the  obligation  of  the  tithing 
was  merely  that  of  permanent  bail,  re- 
sponsible only  indirectly  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  their  members. 

£veiy  freeman  above  the  age  of  twelve 
yeaxs  was  required  to  be  enrolled  in 
some  tithing.*  In  order  to  enforce  this 
essential  part  of  police,  the  courts  of  the 
toum  and  leet  were  erected,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  separated  from  that  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  periodical  meetings  of  these, 
whose  -duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  tithings,  whence  they  were  call- 
ed the  view  of  frank-pledge,  are  regula- 
ted in  Magna  Charta.  But  this  custom, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  full  vigour 
when  Bracton  wrote,  and  is  enfcurcea  by 
a  statute  of  Edward  II.,  gradually  died 
away  in  succeeding  time8.t  According 
to  the  laws  ascribed  to  the  Confessor, 
which  are  perhaps  of  insufficient  author- 
ity to  fix  the  existence  of  any  usage  bo- 
fore  the  conquest,  lords,  who  possessed 
a  baronial  jurisdictLon,  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  military  tenants  and  the  ser- 
vants  of  their  household  under  their  own 
peouhar  frank-pledge.^  Nor  was  any 
freeholder,  in  the  a^e  of  Bracton,  bound 
to  be  enrolled  in  a  tithing. 

It  remains  only,  before  we  conclude 
jj^^j  ^  this  sketch  of  the  Anglo-^axon 
nuraswbeth-  System,  to  consider  the  once 
erkiiDwii  be-  famous  question  .  respecting 
toreuie  ooQ.  ^j^^  establishment  of  feudal  te- 
nures in  England  before  the 
conquest.  The  position  asserted  by  Sir 
Henry  Spelman  in  his  Glossary,  that 
lands  were  not  held  feudally  before  that 
period,  having  been  denied  by  the  Irish 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  tenures,  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  treatise  on 
feuds,  in  which  it  is  more  fully  maintain- 
ed.    Several  other  writers,  especially 

*  Leges  CanuU,  p.  136. 

t  Stat  18  £.  II.  Traces  of  the  actual  view  of 
frank-pledse  appear  in  Cornwall  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  Hennr  vL,  Rot.  Parliam.,  toI.  iv.,  p.  403.  And 
indeed  Selden  tells  us  (Janus  Anglorum.  t  ii.,  p. 
903),  that  it  was  not  quite  obsolete  in  nis  time. 
The  fonn  maj,  for  aught  I  know,  be  kept  up  in 
■ome  parts  of  JGngland  at  this  day.  For  some  rea- 
son wnich  I  cannot  explain,  the  distiibution  bj 
teas  was  changed  into  one  by  dozens.— Britton,  c. 
89,  and  Stat  18  £.  U.  t  P.  202. 


Hkkes^  Madoz,  and  8ir  Martin  Wright, 
have  taken  the  same  side.  But  names 
equally  req)ectable  might  be  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale ;  and  I  think  the  pre- 
vailing bias  of  modem  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  at  least  a  modified  affirmative 
as  to  this  question. 

Lands  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  divkied  among  the  Anglo>Saxons 
into  bocland  and  foUdand.  The  former 
waq  held  in  full  propriety,  and  might  be 
conveyed  by  boc  or  written  grant;  the 
latter  was  occupied  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, yielding  rent  or  other  service,  and 
perhaps  wiUiout  any  estate  in  the  land, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  These 
two  species  of  tenure  might  be  compared 
to  freehold  and  copyhold,  if  the  latter  had 
retained  its  original  dependance  upon  the 
will  of  the  lord.*  Bocland  was  devisable 
by  will ;  it  was  equally  shared  among  the 
children ;  it  was  capd^le  of  being  entailed 
by  the  person  under  whose  grant  it  was 
originally  taken ;  and,  in  case  of  a  treach- 
erous or  cowardly  desertion  from  the 
anny,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. t 

It  is  an  improbable,  and  even  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  all  these  hereditary 
estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  freeholders 
were  originally  parcels  of  the  royal  de- 
mesne, and  consequently  that  the  king 
was  once  the  sole  proprietor  in  his  kins- 
dom.  Whatever  partitions  were  made 
upon  the  conquest  of  a  British  province, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  shares  of  the 
army  were  coeval  with  those  of  the  gen- 
eral. The  great  mass  of  Saxon  property 
could  not  have  been  held  by  actual. bene- 
ficiary grants  from  the  crown.  However, 
the  royal  demesnes  were  undoubtedly 
very  extensive.  They  continued  to  be 
so  even  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
after  the  donations  of  his  predecessors. 
And  several  instruments  granting  lands 
to  individuals,  besides  those  in  favour  of 
the  church,  are  extant.  These  are  gen- 
erally couched  in  that  style  of  full  and 
unconditional  conveyance,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  all  such  charters  of  the  same 


*  This  supposition  may  plead  the  great  authori- 
ties of  Somner  and  Lye,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lezicog^ 
raphers,  and  appean  to  me  far  more  probable  than 
the  theorr  of  Sir  John  Dalryaiple,  in  nis  Essay  «n 
Feodal  Property^  or  that  of  the  author  of  a  dis- 
course on  the  Boclsnd  and  Folkland  of  the  Saxons, 
1775,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Ibbetson.  The 
first  of  these  supposes  bocland  to  have  been  feudal, 
and  folkland  allodial;  the  second  most  strangely 
takes  folkland  for  feudal  I  cannot  satisfy  myself 
whether  thainland  and  reveland,  which  occnr 
sometimes  in  Domesday  Book,  merely  correspond 
with  the  other  two  denominations. 

t  Wilkins,  p.  43. 145.  The  latter  law  is  copied 
from  one  of  Charlemagne's  Capitularies.— Baluzc^ 
p.  767. 
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age  upon  the  continent.  Some  excep- 
tions,  however,  occur;  the  lands  be- 
queathed by  Alfred  to  certain  of  his  no- 
bles were  to  return  to  his  family  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs ;  and  Hickes  is  of 
opinion  that  the  royal  consent,  which 
seems  to  have  been  required  for  the  tes- 
tamentary disposition  of  some  estates, 
was  necessary  on  account  of  their  bene- 
ficiary tenure.* 

All  the  freehold  lands  of  England,. ex- 
cept some  of  those  belonging  to  the 
church,  were  subject  to  three  great  public 
burdens ;  military  service  in  the  «king's 
expeditions,  or  at  least  in  defensive  war,t 
the  repair  of  bridges,  and  that  of  royal 
fortresses.  These  obligations,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  have  been  sometimes 
thought  to  denote  a  feudal  tenure.  There 
is,  however,  a  confusion  into  which  we 
may  fall  by  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
the  rights  of  a  king  as  chief  lord  of  his 
vassals,  and  as  sovereign  of  his  subjects. 
In  every  country,  the  supreme  power  is 
entitled  to  use  the  arm  of  each  citizen 
in  the  public  defence.  The  usage  of  all 
nations  agrees  with  common  reason  in 
establishing  this  great  principle.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  peculiarly  feudal  in 
this  military  service  of  landholders;  it 
was  due  froin  the  allodial  proprietors 
upon  the  continent ;  it  was  derived  from 
their  German  ancestors ;  it  had  been  fixed, 
probably,  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy upon  the  first  settlement  in  Brit- 
ain. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that 
a  thane  forfeited  his  hereditary  freehold 
by  misconduct  in  battle ;  a  penalty  more 
severe  than  was  inflicted  upon  allodial  pro- 
prietors on  the  continent.  We  even  find 
in  the  earliest  Saxon  laws,  that  the  sith- 
cundman,  who  seems  to  have  correspond- 
ed to  the  inferior  thane  of  later  times,  for- 
feited his  land  by  neglect  of  attendance 
in  war ;  for  which  an  allodialist  in  France 
would  only  have  paid  his  heribannum,  or 
penalty.  J  Nevertheless,  as  the  policy  of 
different  states  may  enforce  the  duties 
of  subjects  by  more  or  less  severe  sanc- 
tions, I  do  not  know  that  a  law  of  for- 
feiture in  such  cases  is  to  be  considered 
as  positively  implying  a  feudal  tenure. 

But  a  much  stronger  presumption  is 
afforded  by  passages  that  indicate  a  mu- 


•  DiMertalio  Epistolaris,  p.  60. 

t  This  duty  is  by  some  expressed  rata  expedi- 
tio;  by  others,  hostis  propulsio,  which  seems  to 
make  no  small  difference.  But,  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  military  service  which  an  Anglo-Saxon 
freeholder  had  to  render  was  of  the  latter  kind. 

X  Leees  Ins.  p.  23.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Heribannum. 
By  the  laws  of  Canute,  p.  135,  a  fine  only  was  im- 
posed for  this  offiBQce. 


among  1 

free  proprietors.  The  most  poweifal  sab- 
jects  liave  not  a  natural  right  to  the  ser- 
vice of  other  freemen.  But  in  the  laws 
enacted  during  the  Heptarchy,  we  find 
it  hinted  that  the  sithcundman,  or  petty 
gentleman,  might  be  dependant  on  a  sa- 
perior  lord.*  This  is  more  distinctlj  ex- 
pressed in  some  ecclesiastical  canons, 
apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  which 
distinguish  the  king's  thane  from  the 
landholder^  who  depended  upon  a  lord-f 
Other  proofs  of  this  might  be  broogfat 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws.^  It  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  prove  a  mutaal  re- 
lation between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
der of  gentry,  in  order  to  establish  the 
existence  of  feudal  tenures.  For  this  re- 
lation was  often  personal,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned more  fully  in  another  place,  and 
bore  the  name  of  commendation.  And 
no  nation  was  so  rigorous  as  the  English 
in  compelling  every  man,  from  the  kins's 
thane  to  the  ceorl,  to  place  himself  xmaer 
a  lawful  superior.  Hence  the  question 
is  not  to  be  hastily  decided  on  the  credit 
of  a  few  passages  that  express  this  gra- 
dation of  dependance ;  feudal  vassalage, 
the  object  of  our  inquiry,  being  of  a  r^/, 
not  ^  personal  Witoxef  and  resulting  entire- 
ly from  the  tenure  of  particular  lands.  But 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  client,  if  I  may  use  that  word, 
might  in  a  multitude  of  cases  be  changed 
into  that  of  vassal.  And  certainly  numy 
of  the  motives  which  operated  in  France 
to  produce  a  very  general  commutation 
of  allodial  into  feudal  tenure  might  have 
a  similar  influence  in  England,  where  the 
disorderly  condition  of  society  made  it 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  some  potent  lord. 

The  word  thane  corresponds  in  its  de- 
rivation to  vassal ;  and  the  latter  term  is 
used  by  Asserius,  the  contemporary  bi- 
ographer of  Alfred,  in  speaking  of  the 
nobles  of  that  prince.^  in  their  attend- 
ance, too,  upon  the  royal  court,  and  the 
fidelity  which  was  expected  from  them, 
the  king's  thanes  seem  exactly  to  have 
resembled  that  class  of  followers  who, 
under  different  appellations,  were  the 
guards  as  well  as  courtiers  of  the  Frank 
and  Lombard  sovereigns.  But  I  have 
remarked  that  the  woM  thane  is  not  ap- 


*  Leges  Inae,  p.  10,  23.         f  WiUuns,  p.  101. 

t  P.  71, 144, 145. 

^  Alfreaus  cum  paucis  sois  nobiUbus,  et  etiam 
cum  quibusdam  militibus  et  Vassallis,  p.  106.  No- 
biles  Vassalli  Sumertunensis  pagi,  p.  167.  Yet 
Hickes  objects  to  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  as- 
cribed  to  Edgar,  because  it  contams  the  word  Taa- 
sallus,  "  quam  k  Nortmazmis  AngH  habuerunt"^- 
I  Dissertatio  EpistoL,  p.  7. 
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{died  to  the  whole  body  of  flentry  io  the 
more  ancient  laws,  where  ue  word  tori 
is  opposed  to  the  ceorl  or  roturier,  and 
that  of  sMcundman*  to  the  royal  thane. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  infer  from  the 
extenaion  of  this  latter  word  to  a  lai|^ 
class  of  persons,  that  we  should  interpret 
it  with  a  close  attention  to  etymology,  a 
Tory  uncertain  guide  in  almost  all  inves- 
tigiuions. 

For  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Norman  invasion,  we  cannot  have  re- 
course to  a  better  authority  than  Domes- 
day Book.  That  incomparable  record 
contains  the  names  of  every  tenant,  and 
the  conditions  of  his  tenure,  under  the 
ConfMsor,  as  well  as  the  time  of  its  com- 
piktiion;  and  seems  to  give  little  coun- 
tenance to  the  notion  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  system  of  our  laws  had 
been  effected  durmg  the  interval.  In  al- 
most eveiy  page,  we  meet  with  tenants 
either  of  the  crown,  or  of  other  lords, 
denominated  thanes,  freeholders  (liberi 
homines)  or  soccagers  (socmanui).  Some 
of  these,  it  is  stated,  might  sell  their 
lands  to  whom  they  pleased ;  others  were 
restricted  from  alienation.  Some,  as  it  is 
expressed,  might  go  with  their  lands 
whither  thev  would ;  by  which  1  under- 
stand the  rignt  of  commending  themselves 
to  any  patron  of  their  choice.  These, 
of  course,  could  not  be  feudal  tenants  in 
any  proper  notion  of  that  term.  Others 
could  not  depart  from  the  lord  whom 
diey  served;  not  certainly  that  they 
were  personally  bound  to  the  soil,  but  so 
long  as  they  retained  it,  the  seigniory  of 
the  superior  could  not  be  defeated-f    But 


♦  WilkinB,  p.  3,  7,  23,  6cc.    This  vi  an  obscare 
word,  occurring  only,  I  beUere,  during  the  H«p- 


tuchV.  Wilkins  tnuidates  it,  prnpoeitM  pAganns, 
wbicD  give*  a  wroog  idea.  But  gentA,  which  is 
plainly  the  aame  word,  is  used  in  Alired'a  tranala- 


'gesithf  which  is 
|/I««ijaj  vuv  ■■uio  TvtJSM,  IB  u^pvi  «i«  Alireci  B  iTansia' 
tion  of  Bede  for  a  gentleman  or  nobleman.  Where 
Bede  uses  comes,  the  Saxon  is  always  gesith  or 
gesiUiman ;  where  princeps  or  dnz  ooenrs,  the  ret* 
skm  ie  wiihlwmii  nMliliiu'b  Tttles  of  Honour,  p. 
643. 

t  It  sometimes  weakens  a  proposition  which  is 
capable  of  innumerable  proofs  to  take  a  very  few 
at  random :  yet  the  following  casual  specimens  will 
illustrate  the  common  languaffe  of  Domesday  Book. 

H«c  tria  maneria  tenuit  UWeva  tempore  regis 
Edwaidi  et  potuitiie  cum  terrl  quo  Tolebat,  p.  85. 

Toti  emit  earn  T.  R.  E.  (temp,  regis  Edwardi) 
de  ecclesiA  M rimsburiensi  ad  statem  trium  homi' 
Dum  ;  et  infra  hunc  tenuiniim  poterat  ire  cum  eA 
ad  quem  vellet  dominum,  p.  72. 

Tree  Angli  tenuenint  Dsmeford  T.  R.  B.  et  non 
polerant  ab  ecclesiA  separari.  Duo  ex  iis  redde- 
CMot  T  sohdoa,  et  tertius  serriebat  sicut  Thainus, 

p.  es. 

Has  tei^s  qui  tenaerant  T.  R.  E.  qud  ▼ohierunt 
ire  poterunt,  prater  unum  Seiic  vocatum,  qui  in 
Rageodaltemiitfiiearucatastentt;  sednonpeterat 
com  e4  tlicubi  lecedere,  p.  235. 


I  am  not  aware  that  military  service  is 
specified  in  any  instance  to  be  due  from 
one  of  these  tenants ;  though  it  is  difficidt 
to  speak  as  to  a  negative  proposition  of 
this  kind  with  any  confidence. 

No  direct  evidence  appears  as  to  the 
ceremony  of  homage  or  the  oath  of  feal- 
ty before  the  conquest.  The  feudal  ex^ 
action  of  aid  in  certain  prescribed  cases 
seems  to  have  been  unknown.  Still  less 
could  those  of  wardship  and  marriage 
prevail,  which  were  no  parts  of  the  great 
feudal  system,  but  introduced,  and  per- 
haps invented,  by  our  rapacious  Norman 
tyrants.  The  English  lawyers,  throujfh 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  feuds  upon  the  continent,  have 
treated  these  unjust  mnovations  as  if  they 
had  formed  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
and  sprung  naturally  from  the  relation 
between  lord  and  vassal.  And,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  question.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Sp^man  haiB  certainly  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  them  in  conclnding  that  feu- 
dal tenures  did  not  exist  among  the  An- 
^-SaxonSy  because  their  lands  were  not 
in  ward,  nor  their  persons  sold  in  mar- 
riage. But  I  cannot  equally  concur  with 
this  eminent  person  in  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  reliefs  during  the  same  period. 
If  the  heriot,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
tiie  time  of  Edgar*  (thoush  it  may  prob- 
ably have  been  an  established  custom 
long  before),  were  not  identical  with 
the  rehef,  it  bore  at  least  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  it.  A  charter  of  Ethdred's 
interprets  one  vroid  by  the  other.f  In 
the  laws  of  William,  which  re-enact 
those  of  Canute  concerning  heriots,  the 
term  relief  is  employed  as  synanymovB.t 
Though  the  heriot  was  in  later  times 
paid  in  chattels,  the  relief  in  money,  it  is 
equally  true  that  originally  the  law  fixed 
a  sum  of  money  in  certain  eases  for  the 
heriot,  and  a  cfaaltel  for  the  relief.  And 
the  most  plausible  distinction  alleged  by 
Spelman,  that  tb»  h&noi  is  by  law  due 
from  the  personal  estate,  but  the  relief 
from  the  heir,  seems  hardly  applicable  to 
that  remote  age,  when  the  law  of  succes- 
sion as  to  real  and  personal  estate  was 
not  different. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  anolher  place, 
how  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  generally,  and  at  last  inseparably, 
connected  with  feitdal  tenure.  Of  this 
right  we  meet  frequent  instances  in  the 
laws  and  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons» 
though  not  in  those  of  an  early  date.  A 
charter  of  Edred  grants  to  the  monastecyt 


*  Selden's  Works,  toI.  ii.,  p.  1620. 
t  Hist.  Ramserens,  p.  430. 
tLegesCanuti,p.l44.    Leges  Oalidmi,  p.  ata» 
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of  Croyland  soc,  sac,  toU,  teani)  and  in- 
fangthef ;  words  which  generally  went 
together  in  the  description  of  these  piivi- 
leges,  and  signify  the  right  of  holding  a 
court  to  which  sdl  freemen  of  the  terri- 
tory shonld  repair,  of  deciding  pleas 
therein,  as  well  as  of  imposing  amerce- 
ments according  to  law,  of  taking  tolls 
upon  the  sale  of  goods,  and  of  punishing 
capitally  a  thief  taken  in  the  fact  within 
the  limits  of  the  manor.*  Another  char- 
ter from  the  confessor  grsmts  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Ramsey  similar  rights  over  all 
who  were  suiters  to  the  sheriif  ^s  court, 
subject  to  military  service,  and  capable 
of  landed  possessions ;  that  is,  as  I  con- 
ceive, all  who  were  not  in  servitude.f  By 
a  law  of  Ethelred,  none  but  the  king  could 
have  jurisdiction  over  a  royal  thane4 
And  Domesday  Book  is  full  of  decisive 
proofs,  that  the  English  lords  had  their 
courts  wherein  they  rendered  justice  to 
their  suiters,  like  the  continental  nobility ; 
privileges  which  are  noticed  with  great 
precision  in  that  reeord,  as  part  of  the 
statistical  siurvey.  For  the  right  of  juris- 
diction at  a  time  when  punishments  were 
almost  wholly  pecuniary,  was  a  matter 
of  property,  and  sought  from  motives  of 
rapacity  as  well  as  pride. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  law  of  feudal 
tenures  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in 
England  before  the  conquest,  must  be  left 
to  every  reader's  determination.  Per- 
haps any  attempt  to  decide  it  positively 
would  end  in  a  verbal  dispute.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  every  political  institution, 
.three  things  are  to  be  considered:  the 
principle,  the  form,  and  the  name.  'Hie 
last  will  probably  not  be  found  in  any 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  record.^  Of  the 
former,  or  the  peculiar  ceremonies  and 
incidents  of  a  regular  fief,  there  is  some, 
though  not  much  appearance.  But  those 
who  reflect  upon  the  dependance  in  which 
free  and  even  noUe  tenants  held  their 
estates  of  other  subjects,  and  upon  the 

*  Ingplftia,  p.  35.  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  the 
aatheoticity  of  these  cbaiters,  which  at  all  events 
tre  nearW  as  old  aa  the  conqueat  Hickea  calls 
moat  of  them  in  (juestion-^I^ssert.  Epist,  p.  66 : 
but  some  later  antiquaries  seem  to  have  been  more 
ftivoarable.~Arcbeologia,  voL  xviii.,  p.  4D.  Nou- 
vean  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  t.  i.,  p.  348. 

fHiat.  Ram8ey,a454. 

t  P.  118.  Thia  la  the  earliest  allusion,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  to  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  Sax- 
on laws.  Probably  it  was  not  frequent  till  near  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century. 

^  Feodum  twice  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Al- 
fired;  botitdoasnotiappeartobeuaedikiittiiinper 
sense,  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  instrument  to  have 
been  originally  'written  in  Latin.  It  ^as  much 
more  consonant  to  Alfred's  praotice  to  employ  his 
own  langiuf*.  . 


„..  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  wfll, 

.  think,  perceive  much  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  feudal  relatiott,  though 
in  a  less  mature  and  B3r8tematic  shape 
than  it  assumed  after  the  Norman  eon- 
({uest. 


PART  II. 
THE  ANGLO-NORMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Anglo-Nonnan  CGOstitutiOD.-~Oaatta  of  the 
Conauest. — Policy  and  character  of  William— 
his  1  yranny. — Introduction  of  Feudal  Services. 
— INTOrence  between  the  Feudal  Oovemments 
of  France  and  England.— Oausea  of  the  great 
Power  of  the  first  Nonnan  Kiitts^^Arbitraiv 
Character  of  their  Govemmeut.— Great  Cooneit 
— Resistance  of  the  Barons  to  John. — Magna 
Charta — itsprincipal  Articles.— Reign  of  Henry 
III. — The  Cfonstttotton  acquires  a  more  liberal 
Character.— Judicial  Sntem  of  the  Anglo>Nor- 
mans.— Cnria  Regis,  £U[cheqiier,  6ec.— Sstah- 
lishment  of  the  Common  Lawr-ita  effect  in 
fixing  the  Constitution.— Remarks  on  the  lim- 
itation of  Aristocratical  Privileges  in  England. 

It  is  deemed  by  William  of  Malmsbury 
an  extraordinary  work  of  Prov-  onqoestor 
idence,  that  the  English  should  M«d  ^ 
have  given  up  aU  for  lost  after  wfliiam. 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  where  only  a 
small  though  brave  army  had  perished.* 
It  was  indeed  the  conquest  of  a  great 
kingdom  by  the  prince  of  a  single  prov- 
ince, an  event  not  easily  paralleled,  where 
tiie  vanquished  were  little,  if  at  all,  less 
courageous  than  their  enemies,  and  where 
no  domestic  factions  exposed  the  countiv 
to  an  invader.  Yet  William  was  so  ad- 
vantageously situated,  that  his  success 
seems  neither  unaccountable  nor  any 
matter  of  discredit  to  the  English  nation. 
The  heir  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  had  been 
already  set  aside  at  the  election  of  Ha^ 
rold ;  and  his  youth,  joined  to  a  medioc- 
rity of  understanding  which  excited  nei- 
ther esteem  nor  fear,t  gave  no  encour- 
agement to  the  scheme  of  placing  him 
upon  the  throne  in  those  moments  of 
imminent  peril  which  followed  the  batde 
of  Hastings.  England  was  peculiarly  des- 
titute of  great  men.    The  weak  reigns 


•  Malmsb.,  p.  53.  And  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
says  emphatically :  Miliesimo  et  sexaoesimo  sezio 
anno  giati»,  perfecit  dominator  Deus  oe  gente  An- 
glorumquod  diu  cogitaverat — ^Oenti  namque  Nor- 
mannorum  aspern  et  callids  tradidit  eos  ad  exter- 
minandum,  p.  210. 

t  £dg^,  al^r  one  or  two  ineffiactnal  attempU 
to  recover  the  kingdom,  was  treated  by  WilhaiJ} 
with  a  kindness  whieh  could  only  ha^e  proceeded 
from  contempt  of  his  understanding ;  for  he  was 
not  wanting  m  oouiam.  He  became  th^intmAta 
friend  of  Robert,  doke  of  Noimandy.  whose  for- 
tunes,  as  well  as  character,  much  resemUed  tus 


tUirrni 
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of  fittaelred  i»d  Edward  liad  wvfi»ted 
the  goTenment  a  laere  oligarchy,  and 
reduced  the.  nobility  into  the  state  of 
retainers  to  a  few  leading  houses,  the 
representatives  of  which  w^e  every  way 
unequal  to  meet  such  an  enemy  as  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  If  indeed  the  con- 
current testimony  of  historians  does  not 
exaggerate  his  forces,  it -may  be  doubted 
whether  England  possessed  military  re- 
sources sufficient  to  have  resisted  so  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  an  army. 

This  forlorn  state  of  the  country  indu- 
ced, if  it  did  not  justify,  the  measure  of 
tendering  the  crown  to  William,  which 
he  had  a  pretext  or  title  to  claim,  arising 
from  the  mtentions,  perhaps  the  promise, 
perhaps  even  the  testament  of  Edward, 
which  had  more  weight  in  those  times 
than  it  deserved,  and  was  at  least  better 
than  the  naked  title  of  conquest.  And 
this,  supported  by  an  oath  exactly  similar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Normans,  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  gave  as  much  appearance 
of  a  regular  succession  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  would  permit.  Those 
who  yielded  to  such  circumstances  could 
not  foresee,  and  were  unwilling  to  antici- 
pate, the  bitterness  of  that  servitude  which 
William  and  his  Norman  followers  were 
to  bring  upon  their  country. 

The  commencement  of  his  adminis- 
HiflcoDdoet  tration  was  tolerahly  equita- 
atAraiBBod'  blc.  Though  many  coniiscap- 
®**^'  tions  took  place,  in  order  to 

gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet  the  mass 
of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  oi  its 
former  possessors.  Offices  of  high  trust 
were  bestowed  upon  Englishmen,  even 
upon  those  vdiose  family  renown  might 
have  raised  the  most  aspiring  thoughts.* 
iibaMmM  ^u^  partly  through  the  inso- 
niore  tynuk-  lence  and  injustice  of  William's 
nieaL  Normau  vassals,  partly  through 

the  suspiciousness  natural  to  a  man  con- 
scious of  having  overturned  the  national 
government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
heavy.  The  English  were  oppressed; 
they  rebelled,  were  subdued,  and  op- 
pressed again.  All  their  risings  were 
without  concert,  and  desperate;  they 
wanted  men  fit  to  head  them,  and  for- 
tresses to  sustain  their  revolt.f    After  a 

*  Ordericua  Vitalis,  p.  530  (in  Da  Chene,  H&Bt. 
Morm.  Script). 

t  Ordeocus  notices  the  want  of  casOes  in  Eng- 
land*  aa  one  reaaon  whj  rebelliona  were  easily 
qaeUed,  p.  51 1.  PaiUng  in  their  attempts  at  a  gen- 
eitma  /eaiatance,  the  Engliah  endeavoured  to  ^et 
rid  of  their  enemies  by  assassination,  to  which  l 
many  Normana  became  rictims.  William  there- 1 
fore  enacted,  that  in  every  case  of  murder,  which 


veiY  few  years  they  sank  in  despair,  and 
3rielded  for  a  century  to  the  indignities  of 
a  comparatively  small  body  of  strangers 
without  a  siugle  tumult.  8o  possible  ie 
it  for  a  nation  to  be  kept  in  permanent 
servitude,  even  without  losing  its  reputa- 
tion for  individual  courage,  or  its  desire 
of  freedom ! 

The  tyranny  of  William  displayed  less 
of  passion  or  insolence  than  of  that  in- 
difference about  human  suffering  which 
distinguishes  a  cold  and  far-sighted  states- 
man.   Impressed  by  the  frequent  risings 
of  the  English  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  and  by  the  recollection,  as  one 
historiian  observes,  that  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  Canute  had  only  ended  in  Uie 
expulsion  of  the  Danish  line,*  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  riveting  such  fetters  upon 
the  conquered  nation  that  aM  resistance 
should  become   impracticable.      Those 
who  had  obtained  honourable  offices  were 
successively  deprived  of  them ;  even  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  English  birth  were 
deposed;!  a  stretch  of  power  very  sin- 
gular in  that  age,  and  which  marks  how 
much  the  great  talents  of  William  made 
him  feared  by  the  church,  in  the  moment 
of  her  highest  pretensions,  for  Gregory 
VII.  was  in  the  papal  chair.    Morcar, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  English,  suf- 
fered perpetual  imprisonment.    Walthe- 
off,  a  man  of  equally  conM>icuous  birth, 
lost  his  head  upon  a  scaffi)ld  by  a  very 
harsh,  if  not  iniquitous  sentence.    It  was 
so  rare  in  those  times  to  inffict  judicially 
any  capital  punishment  upon  persons  of 
such  rank,  that  his  death  seems  to  have 
produced  more  indignation  and  despair  in 
England  than  an^  single  circumstance. 
The  name  of  Englishman  was  turned  into 
a  reproach.    None  of  that  race  for  a  hun- 
dred years  were  raised  to  any  dignity  in 
the  state  or  church.}    Their  language, 
and  the  characters  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, were  rejected  as  barbarous;  in  all 
schools,  children   were  .taught  French, 

strictly  meant  the  killing  of  anv  one  by  an  un- 
known hand,  the  hundred  ahould  be  liable  in  a  fine, 
unleaa  tbev  could  prove  the  pezson  murdered  to  be 
an  Englishman.  This  was  tried  by  an  inquest, 
upon  what  was  called  a  presentment  of  Engbshry. 
But  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.»  the  two  nations 
having  been  very  much  intermingled,  this  inquiry, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccaho,  p.  26, 
ceased,  and  in  every  case  of  a  freeman  murdered 
by  persons  imknown,  the  hundred  was  fined-^See 
however  Bracton,  I.  iii.,  c.  15. 

*  Malmabury,  p.  104.  f  Hoveden,  p.  453. 

t  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  reached  any  considen^le  dignity  .---Lozd 
Lyttleton's  Hist  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.  And 
Eadmer  declares  that  Henry  I.  would  not  place  a 
single  Englishman  at  the  head  of  a  monastery.  Si 
Anglus  erat,  nulla  virtus,  uthonore  aliquo  dignus 
juditiaretur,  eum  poterat  adjuvare,  p.  110. 
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iind  the  laws  were  admituBtered  in  no 
other  tonffne.*  It  is  well  known  that 
this  use  of  French  in  all  legal  proceed* 
ings  lasted  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

This  exclusion  of  the  English  from  po- 
ConflseatioD  Utical  priyileges  was  accom- 
or  Bngitoh  panied  with  such  a  confiscation 
property.  ^^  property  as  never  perhaps 
has  proceeded  from  any  government  not 
avowedly  founding  its  title  upon  the 
sword.  In  twenty  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  almost  the  whole  soil 
of  England  had  been  divided  among  for- 
eigners. Of  the  native  proprietors  many 
hi^  perished  in  the  scenes  of  rapine  and 
tyranny  which  attended  this  convulsion  ; 
many  were  fallen  into  the  utmost  pover- 

;   and  not  a  few,  certainly,  still  held 

eir  lands  as  vassals  of  Norman  lords. 
Several  English  nobles,  desperate  of  the 
fortunes  of  their  country,  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  ap- 
proved their  valour  in  the  wars  of  Alex- 
ras  against  another  Norman  conqueror 
scarcely  less  celebrated  than  their  own, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Under  the  name  of 
Varangians,  those  true  and  faithful  sup- 
porters of  the  Byzantine  empire  preserv- 
ed to  its  dissolution  their  ancient  Saxon 
idiom,  t 

The  extent  of  this  spoliation  of  prop- 
erty is  not  to  be  gathered  merely  from 
historians,  whose  language  might  be  ac- 
cused of  vagueness  and  amplification.  In 
the  great  national  survey  of  Domesday 
Book,  we  have  an  indisputable  record  of 
this  vast  territorial  revolution  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.    I  am  indeed  sur- 

Erised  at  Brady^s  position,  that  the  Eng- 
sh  had  sufifered  an  indiscriminate  depri- 
vation of  their  lands.  Undoubtedly  thero 
were  a  few  left  in  almost  every  county, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  estates  which  they 
held  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  free 
fVom  any  superiority  but  that  of  the 
crown,  and  were  denominated,  as  in  for- 

*  Ingullris,  p.  61.  Tantum  tunc  Anglicoe  tbo- 
wanaii  sunt,  ut  quantocunque  meiilo  i>oUerent,  de 
di^itatibus  repeUebantur ;  et  multo  minus  habiles 
alienigenn  de  quAcunqae  alii  natione,  qu«B  sub 
cxbIo  est,  eztitiasent,  gratanter  aasumerentur.  Ip- 
sum  etiam  idioma  tantum  abhorrebant,  quod  leges 
terns,  statataqut;  Anglicorum  regum  linguA  Gal- 
licA  tractarentur;  et  pueria  etiam  in  scbolis  prin- 
cipia  litenram  grammatica  Gallic^,  ac  non  Angli- 
c^  traderentur;  modus  etiam  scribendi  Anglicus 
omilteretur,  et  modus  Gallicus  in  chaitia  et  in  li- 
bris  omnibus  admitteretur. 

t  Gibbon,  ▼ol.  x.,  p.  223.  No  writer,  except  per- 
haps the  Saxon  Chronicler,  is  so  foil  of  William's 
tyranny  as  Ordericus  Vitalis.— See  particularly  pp. 
507,  512,  514, 521, 523,  in  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Norm. 
Script.  Ordericus  was  an  Englishman,  but  pass- 
ed at  ten  years  old,  A.  D.  1084,  into  Normandy, 


where  he 

Eu,  ibid.,  p.  024. 


professed  in  the  monastery  of 


mer  times,  the  king's  thanes.*  Coflqpa* 
trie,  son  perhape  of  one  of  that  name 
who  had  possessed  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, held  forty-one  manors  in 
Yorkshire,  though  many  of  them  are  sta^ 
ted  in  Domesday  to  be  waste.  Inferior 
freeholders  were  probably  much  less  dis- 
turt)ed  in  their  estates  than  the  higher 
class.  Though  few  of  English  birth  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  entire  manors,  even  by  a 
mesne  tenure,  it  is  reascmable  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  ap- 
pear, under  Tarious  denominations,  to 
have  possessed  small  freeholds  and  par- 
cels of  manors,  were  no  other  than  the 
original  natives. 

Besides  the  severities  exerGised  upon 
the  English  after  every  insur-  Devastation 
rection,  two  instances  of  Will-  sf  Yorkahir* 
iam's  unsparing  cruelty  are  {JJi*^ 
well  known,  the  devastation  of 
Yorkshire  and  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the 
former,  which  had  the  tynnt's  plea,  ne- 
cessity, for  its  pretext,  an  invasion  being 
threatened  from  Denmark,  the  whole 
country  t>etween  the  Tyne  and  the  Hnm- 
ber  was  laid  so  desolate,  that  for  nine  years 
afterward  there  was  not  an  inhabited  vil- 
lage, and  hardly  an  inhabitant  left;  the 
wasting  of  this  district  having  t>een  follow- 
ed by  a  famine,  which  swept  away  the 
whole  population.!  That  of  the  New  For- 
est, though  undoubtedly  less  calamitoos  in 
its  effects,  seems  even  more  monstrous, 
from  the  fnvolousness  of  the  cause.l  He 
afforested  several  other  tracts.  And  these 
favourite  demesnes  of  the  Norman  kings 
wero  protected  by  a  system  of  inioultoos 
and  cruel  regulations,  cidled  the  Forest 
Laws,  which  it  became  afterward  a  great 
object  with  the  assertors  of  liberty  to 
correct.  The  penalty  f6r  killing  a  stag 
or  a  boar  was  loss  of  eyes :  for  Wilham 
loved  the  groat  game,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.^ 

A  more,  general  pro<^  of  the  ruinous 


*  Brady,  whose  unfairoesa  always  keeps  pace 
with  his  ability,  pretends  that  all  these  were  me- 
nial officers  of  the  king's  household.  But  notwith- 
standing the  difficult  of  di^HO^ing  these  gratai- 
toas  auppoeitions,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  many 
of  the  English  proprietors  in  Domesday  conkl  not 
have  been  of  this  description.— See  p.  99, 153, 218, 
219,  and  other  places.  The  qnestion,  howerer, 
was  not  worth  a  battle,  though  it  makes  a  fignre  m 
the  controrersy  of  Normans  and  Anti-Nonnans, 
between  Dngdale  and  Brady  on  the  one  aide,  and 
Tyrrell,  Petyt,  and  Atwood  on  the  other. 

t  Malmsbury,  p.  103.  HoTeden,  p.  451.  Oxde- 
ric.  Vitalis,  p.  514.  The  deadation  of  Yorkahire 
continued  in  Malmabury*s  time,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  afterward ;  nudum  omnium  solum  usque  ad 
noc  etiam  tempua. 

t  Malmabury,  p.  111. 

4  Chron.  Saion.,  p.  101. 
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Fraoft  or  oppresrion  of  Wffliam  the  Con* 
^S!V!^  qaeror  may  be  deduced  ixom  the 
SSLttiffr  comparative  condition  of  the 
Book.  Engnsh  towns  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  the  compi- 
lation of  Domesday.  At  the  former 
epoch  there  were  in  Yoric  1007  inhabited 
houses,  at  the  latter  907 ;  at  the  former 
there  were  in  Oxford  731,  at  the  latter 
943;  of  173  houses  in  Dorchester,  100 
were  destroyed ;  of  343  in  Derby,  103 ; 
of  487  in  Chester,  305.  Some  other 
towns  had  suifeired  less,  but  scarcely  any 
one  fails  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  decayed 
popolalion.  As  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  peasantry  and  value  of  lands  at 
these  two  periods,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  assert  any  thing  without  a  laborious 
examination  of  Domesday  Book. 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  ex- 
DoniaixM  of  tensive  and  scattered  over  every 
tteewwn.  county,  were  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  support  its  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence;* and  William,  far  from  wasting 
this  revenue  by  prodigal  grants,  took 
care  to  let  them  at  the  highest  rate  to 
farm,  little  carina  how  much  the  cultiva^ 
tors  were  racked  by  his  tenants.f  Yet 
his  exactions,  both  /eudal  and  in  the  way 
of  taUage  from  his  burgesses  and  the  ten- 
ants of  his  vassals,  were  almost  as  vio- 
lent as  his  confiscations.  No  source  of 
income  was  neglected  by  him,  or  indeed 
by  his  successors,  however  trifling,  un- 
just, or  unreasonable.  His  revenues,  if 
Btebes  of  "^^  could  trust  Ordchcus  Yitalis, 
tbacoo-  amounted  to  X1060  a  day.  This, 
v^^*^'-  in  mere  weight  of  silver,  would 
be  equal  to  nearly  Jb  1,300,000  a  year  at 
present.  But  the  arithmetical  statements 
of  these  writers  are  not  implicitly  to  be 
relied  upon.  He  left  at  his  death  a  treas- 
ure of  J&60,000,  which,  in  conformity  to 
his  dying  request,  his  successor  distrib- 
uted among  the  church  and  poor  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  feeble  expiation  of  the 
crimes  by  which  it  had  been  accumula- 
ted ;t  an  act  of  disinterestedness,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  Rufus,  amid  all  his 
vices,  was  not  destitute  of  better  feelings 
than  historians  have  ascribed  to  him.  It 
might  appear  that  William  had  little  use 
for  his  extorted  wealth.  By  the  feudal 
constitution,  as  established  during  his 
reign,  he  commanded  the  service  of  a 
vast  army  at  its  own  expense,  either  for 


*  They  consisted  of  1422  manors.—Lyttleton's 
Henry  If.,  toI.  it,  p.  288. 

t  Chron.  Saion.,  p.  188. 

i  HnnUngdon,  p.  371.  Ordericus  Yitalis  pnU  a 
long  penitential  speech  into  William's  mouth  on 
his  death-bed,  p.  666.  Though  this  may  be  his  in* 
▼ention,  yet  facts  seem  to  show  the  compunctions 
of  the  tyrant's  conscience. 


domestic  or  continental  wazfare.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient  for  his  Hisnere*' 
purpose :  like  other  tyrants,  he  ^ry  trMp*- 
put  greater  trust  in  mercenary  obedience. 
Some  of  his  predecessors  had  kept  bodies 
of  Danish  troops  in  pay  ;  partly  to  be  se- 
cure against  their  hostUity,  partly  from 
the  convenience  of  a  regular  army,  djod 
the  love  which  princes  bear  to  it.  But 
William  carried  this  to  a  much  greater 
length.  He  had  always  stipendiary  sol- 
diers at  his  command.  Indeed,  his  army 
at  the  conquest  could  not  have  been 
swelled  to  such  numbers  by  any  other 
means.  They  were  drawn,  by  the  allure- 
ment of  high  pay,  not  from  France  and 
Britany  alone,  but  Flanders,  Germany,* 
and  even  Spain.  When  Canute  of  Den- 
maris:  threatened  an  invasion  in  1085, 
William,  too  conscious  of  his  own  tyran- 
ny to  use  the  arms  of  his  English  sub-, 
jects,  collected  a  mercenary  force  so' 
vast,  that  men  wondered,  says  the  Saxon 
Chronicler,  how  the  country  could  main- 
tain it.  This  he  quartered  upon  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  proportion  of  Uieir 
estates.* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tenures,  it  is  certain  that  Feudaitrs. 
those  of  the  feudal  system  were  tvm  «iub. 
thoroughly  established  in  Eng-  ^''^^^- 
land  under  the  Conqueror.  It  has  been 
observed  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  rights,  or  feudal  incidents  of 
wardship  and  marriage,  were  neariy  pe- 
culiar to  England  and  Normandy.  They 
certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  former  be- 
fore the  conquest ;  but  whether  they  were 
ancient  customs  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
ascertained,  unless  we  had  more  incon- 
testable records  of  its  early  jurisprudence. 
For  the  Great  Customary  of  Normandy 
is  a  compilation  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  lion,  when  the  laws  of 
England  might  have  passed  into  a  country 
so  long  and  intimately  connected  with  it. 
But  there  appears  reason  to  think  that 
the  seizure  of  the  lands  in  wardship,  the 
selling  of  the  heiress  in  marriage,  were 
originally  deemed  rather  acts  of  violence 
than  conformable  to  law.  For  Henry 
I.'s  charter  expressly  promises  that  the 
mother,  or  next  of  km,  shall  have  the 
custody  of  the  lands  as  well  as  person  of 
the  heir.f  And  as  the  charter  of  Heuiy 
II.  refers  to  and  confirms  that  of  his 
grandfather,  it  seems  to  follow  that  what 

*  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  185.    Ingulfus,  p.  79. 

t  Teme  et  liberorum  cuatos  erit  sivo  uxor,  sive 
alius  propinquonim,  qui  Justus  ease  debebit ;  et  pra« 
cipio  ut  barones  mei  similiter  se  contineant  ergi 
filios  Tel  filias  vel  uxores  hominum  meorum.— Le 
ges  Anglo-SaxonicK,  p.  234 
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is  ealled  guardiamhip  in  chivalry  had  not 
yet  been  establishea.  At  least  it  is  not 
till  the  assize  of  Clarendon,  confirmed  at 
Northampton  in  1176,*  that  the  custody 
of  the  heir  is  clearly  reserved  to  the  lord. 
With  respect  to  the  right  of  consentinjgf 
to  the  marriage  of  a  female  vassal,  it 
seems  to  have  been,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  pretty  general  in  feudal  tenures. 
But  the  sale  of  her  person  in  marriage, 
or  the  exaction  of  a  sum  of  money  in 
Ueu  of  this  scandalous  tyranny,  was  only 
the  law  of  England,  and  was  not  perhaps 
fully  authorized  as  such  till  the  statute  of 
Merton  in  1236. 

One  innovation  made  by  William  upon 
the  feudal  law  is  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. By  the  leading  principle  of  feuds, 
an  oath  of  fealty  was  due  from  the  vas- 
sal to  the  lord  of  whom  he  immediately 
Jheld  his  land,  and  to  no  other.  The  King 
of  France,  long  after  this  period,  had  no 
feudal  and  scarcely  any  royal  authority 
over  the  tenants  of  his  own  vassals.  But 
William  received  at  Salisbury,  in  1085, 
the  fealty  of  all  landholders  in  England, 
both  those  who  held  in  chief  and  their 
tenants  ;t  thus  breaking  in  upon  the  feudal 
compact  in  its  most  essential  attribute, 
the  exclusive  dependance  of  a  vassal 
upon  his  lord.  And  tins  may  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  several  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  continental  notions  of  inde- 
pendence upon  the  crown  from  ever 
liking  root  among  the  English  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  best  measure  of  William  was  the 
Prwefinuiotattr  establishment  ofpubhc  peace. 
pubUcpMtM.  He  permitted  no  rapine  but 
his  own.  The  feuds  of  private  revenge, 
the  lawlessness  of  robbery,  were  re- 
pressed. A  girl  loaded  with  gold,  if  we 
believe  some  ancient  writers,  might  have 
passed  safely  through  the  kingdom.^  But 
this  was  the  tranquillity  of  an  imperious 
and  vigilant  despotism,  the  degree  of 
which  may  be  measured  by  these  effects, 
in  which  no  improvement  of  civilization 
had  any  share.  There  is  assuredly  noth- 
ing to  wonder  at  in  the  detestation  with 
which  the  English  long  regarded  the 
memory  of  this  tyrant.^  Some  advantages 


*  Leges  Aoglo-Saxonics,  p.  330. 

t  ChroD.  Saxon.,  p.  197. 

t  Chron.  SajEOD.,  p.  190.  If.  Paris,  p.  10.  IwiU 
BOt  omit  one  other  circumstance,  apparentl7  praise- 
worthy, which  Ordericus  meotions  of  William,  that 
he  tried  to  learn  English,  in  oixler  to  render  justice 
by  anderstanding  erery  man's  complaint,  but  failed 
on  account  of  his  advanced  ase,  p.  520.  This  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  cMlore  the  reluctance 
of  the  English  to  submit  had  exasperated  his  dis- 
position. 

^  W.  Mafansb.,  Pmf,  ad.  L  iii. 


undoubtedly,  in  ^e  coutse  of  human  aP 
fairs,  eventually  sprang  from  the  Norman 
conquest.  The  invaders,  though  without 
perhaps  any  intrinsic  superiority  in  social 
virtues  over  the  native  £nglieh»  degraded 
and  barbarous  as  these  are  represented 
to  us,  had  at  least  that  exterior  polbah  of 
courteous  and  chivalric  manners,  and  that 
taste  for  refinement  and  raagniliceneey 
which  serve  to  elevate  a  people  from 
mere  savage  rudeness.  Their  buildings* 
sacred  as  well  as  domestic,  became  more 
substantial  and  elegant.  The  learning  of 
the  clergy,  the  only  dass  to  whom  thai 
word  could  at  all  be  applicable,  became 
infinitely  more  respectable  in  a  short  time 
after  the  conquest.  And  though  this  may 
by  some  be  ascribed  to  the  general  im- 
provements of  Europe  in  that  point  during 
the  twelfth  century,  yet  I  think  it  was 
partly  owing  to  the  more  free  intercourse 
vrith  France  and  the  closer  dependance 
upon  Rome  which  that  revolution  pro- 
duced. This  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  great  moment  to  the  English 
of  those  times,  whose  happiness  could 
hardly  be  affected  by  the  theological  rep- 
utation of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Per- 
haps the  chief  benefit  which  the  natives 
of  that  generation  derived  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  William  and  his  successors, 
next  to  that  of  a  more  vieilant  police,  was 
the  security  they  found  from  invasion  on 
the  aide  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  conqueror  and  his 
sons,  with  the  regular  oiganization  of  a 
feudal  militia,  deterred  those  predatory 
armies  which  had  brought  such  repeated 
calamity  on  England  in  former  times. 

The  system  of  feudal  policy,  though  de- 
rived to  England  from  a  French 


source,  bore  a  very  different  ap-  ^JJjJ^"^ 
pearance  in  the  two  countries,  in  Engtsa? 
France,  for  about  two  centu-  sadPranes, 
ries  after  the  house  of  Capet  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Charlemagne's  postenty, 
could  hardly  be  deemed  a  regular  con- 
federacy, much  less  an^  entire  monarchy. 
But  in  England,  a  government,  feudal  in- 
deed in  its  form,  but  arbitrary  in  its  ex^- 
cise,'not  only  maintained  subordination, 
but  almost  extinguished  liberty.  Several 
causes  seem  to  have  conspired  towards 
this  radical  difference.  In  the  first  j^ace, 
a  kingdom,  comparatively  small,  is  much 
more  easily  kept  under  control  than  one 
of  vast  extent.  And  the  fiefs  of  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  after  the  conquest  were 
far  less  considerable,  even  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  two  countries,  than  those 
of  France.  The  Earl  of  Chester  held, 
indeed,  almost  all  that  county  ;*  the 
•  This  was,  upon  the  wkole,  mora  like  a  giMl 
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SaiA  of  SkrewBbmry  nearly  tke  wliole  of 
Salop.  But  these  domains  bore  no  com- 
parison with  the  dnkedom  of  Guienne  or 
the  county  of  Tooloues.  In  general,  the 
lordships  of  William's  barons,  whether 
this  were  owing  to  policy  or  accident, 
were  exceedingly  Aspersed.  Robert, 
earl  of  Moreton,  for  example,  the  most 
richly-endowed  of  his  followers,  enjoyed 
S48  manors  in  Cornwall,  64  in  Sussex, 
106  in  Yorkshire,  09  in  Northampton- 
shire, besides  many  in  other  counties.* 
Estates  so  disjoined,  however  immense 
in  their  aggregate,  were  ill  calculated  for 
supporting  a  rebellion.  It  is  observed  by 
Madox,  that  the  knight^s  fees  of  almost 
every  barony  were  scattered  over  vari- 
ous counties. 

In  the  next  place,  these  baronial  fiefo 
were  held  under  an  actual  derivation  from 
the  crown.  The  great  vassals  of  France 
bad  usurped  their  dominions  before  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  barely  sub- 
mitted to  his  nominal  sovereignty.  They 
never  intended  to  yield  the  fendai  tributes 
of  relief  and  aid,  nor  did  some  of  them 
even  acknowledg^e  the  supremacy  of  his 
royal  jurisdiction.  But  the  conqueror 
and  his  successors  imposed  what  condi- 
tions they  would  upon  a  set  of  barons  who 
owed  all  to  their  gnmts;  and  as  man- 
kind's notions  of  rij^ht  are  generally 
founded  upon  prescnption,  these  peers 
grew  accustomed  to  endure  many  bur- 
dens, reluctantly  indeed,  but  without  that 
feeling  of  injury  which  would  have  re- 
sisted an  attempt  to  impose  them  upon 
the  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  barons  of  England 
were  regularly  summoned  to  the  great 
council,  and  by  their  attendance  in  it,  and 
concurrence  in  the  measures  which  were 
there  resolved  upon,  a  compactness  and 
unity  of  interest  was  given  to  the  monar- 
chy which  was  entirely  wanting  in  that 
of  France.  But  above  all,  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  king*s  court,  and  those 
excellent  Saxon  tribunals  of  the  county 
and  hundred,  kept  within  very  narrow 
limits  that  great  support  of  tne  feudal 

French  fief  than  m  Entliah  earldom.  Hugh  de 
Abrincia,  nephew  of  Wiifiam  I.,  had  barona  of  hia 
own,  one  of  whom  held  forty-aiz  and  another  thirty 
manora.  Cheater  waa  fliat  called  a  coTinty*palatine 
under  Hediv  If. ;  bat  it  pratioaaly  pcaaeaaed  all 
legalian  rigbta  of  juriadictioD.  After  the  loiftdt- 
nrea  of  the  house  of  Montgomery,  it  acquired  all 
the  countiy  between  the  Meraey  and  Ribble.  Sev- 
eral eminent  men  inherited  the  earldom :  but  upon 
the  death  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed,  Ranulf,  in 
1332,  it  fell  into  a  lemale  line,  and  aoon  «feeheated 
to  the  crown.— Duodale'a  Baronage,  p.  45.  Little- 
ton'a  Henry  IL,  toT.  ii.,  p.  218. 
•  Dofdale'a  Bawat^B,  p.  tt. 
Y 


aristocracy,  the  right  of  territorial  juris* 
diction.  Except  in  the  comities  palatine^ 
the  feudal  courts  possessed  a  very  tri* 
fling  degree  of  jurisdiction  over  civil,  and 
not  a  very  extensive  one  over  criminal 
causes* 

We  may  add  to  the  circumstances  that 
rendered  the  crown  powerful  du-  |]atred  or 
ring  the  first  century  ajfler  the  English  m 
conquest,  an  extreme  antipathy  Nonnaaa. 
of  the  native  English  towards  their  in- 
vaders. -Both  William  Rufus  and  Henry 
I.  made  use  of  the  former  to  strengthen 
themselves  against  the  attempts  of  their 
brother  Robert ;  though  they  forgot  their 
promises  to  the  Engush  aner  attaining 
their  object.*  A  fact,  mentioned  by  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  illustrates  the  advantage 
which  the  government  found  in  this  na- 
tional animosity.  During  the  siege  of 
Bridgenorth,  a  town  belonging  to  Robert 
de  Belesme,  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
and  powerful  of  the  Norman  barons,  by 
Henry  I.,  in  1103,  the  rest  of  the  nobility 
deliberated  together,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  king  could  expel 
so  distinguished  a  subject,  he  wouM  be 
able  to  treat  them  all  as  his  servants. 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  brintf 
about  a  treaty ;  but  the  English  part  of 
Heniy's  army,  hating  Robert  de  Belesme 
as  a  Norman,  urged  the  Mne  to  proceed 
with  the  siege ;  which  he  md,  and  took 
the  castle.f 

Unrestrained,  therefore,  comparative^ 
ly  speaking,  by  the  aristocrat-  Tyranny  of 
ic  principles  which  influenced  the  KonBwrr 
other  feudal  countries,  the  ad*  fo^«nn>«* 
ministration  acquired  a  tone  of  rigour 
and  arbitrariness  under  William  the  Con-« 
queror,  which,  thou^  sometimes  per- 
haps a  little  mitigated,  did  not  cease  du- 
ring a  century  and  a  half.  For  the  first 
three  reigns  we  must  have  recourse 
to  historians;  whose  language,  though 
vague,  and  perhaps  exaggerated,  is  too 
uniform  and  impressive  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  tjrrannical  character  of  the  govein- 
roent.  The  intolerable  exactions  of  trib-» 
ute,  the  rapine  of  purveyance,  the  iniqin- 
ty  of  royal  courts,  are  continually  in  their 
mouths.  "  God  sees  the  wretched  peo- 
ple," says  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  '*  most 
unjustly  oppressed;  first  they  are  de** 
spoiled  of  their  possessions,  then  butch« 
ered.  This  was  a  grievous  year  (1124)« 
Whoever  had  any  property,  lost  it  by 
heavy  taxes  and  unjust  decrees.  *'j:    The 


*  W.  Malmabnry,  p.  120  et  IM.    R.  Hovmimu 

p.  461.    Chron.  Sazon.»p.  194. 
t  Du  Chesne,  Script.  Norman.»  p.  90t< 
i  Chron.  Saion^.  22t    Koq  ^dlto  pMeat  nar* 

Mil  mbsris,  ntft  Kofer  de  HoiviiM,  q(uaia  nd^ 
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tame  ancient  chronicle,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  from  time  to  time 
in  Uie  abbey  of  Peterborough,  frequently 
utters  similar  notes  of  lamentation. 

From  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  miser- 
its  exac-  ies  of  which  are  not  to  my  im- 
tioM.  mediate  purpose,  so  far  as  they 
proceeded  from  anarchy  and  intestine 
war,*  we  are  able  to  trace  the  character 
of  government  by  existing  records.! 
These,  digested  by  the  industrious  Ma- 
doz  into  his  History  of  the  Exchequer, 
give  us  far  more  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  than  all  our  monkish  chronicles. 
It  was  not  a  sanguinary'  despotism. 
Henry  II.  was  a  prince  of  remarkable 
clemency ;  and  none  of  the  Conqueror^s 
successors  were  as  grossly  tyranoical  as 
himself.  Biit  the  system  of  rapacious 
extortion  from  their  subjects  prevailed  to 
a  degree  which  we  should  rather  expect 
to  find  among  eastern  slaves,  than  that 
high-spirited  race  of  Normandy,  whose 
renown  then  filled  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
right  of  wardship  was  abused  by  selling 
the  heir  and  his  land  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. That  of  marriage  was  carried  to  a 
still  grosser  excess.  The  kings  of  France 
indeed  claimed  the  prerogative  of  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  their  vassals^  daugh- 
ters to  such  persons  as  they  thought 
unfriendly  or  dangerous  to  themselves ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  com- 
pelled them  to  many,  much  less  that  they 
turned  this  attribute  of  sovereignty  into 
a  means  of  revenue.  But  in  England, 
women,  and  even  men,  simply  as  ten- 
ants in  chief,  and  not  as  wards,  fined  to 
the  crown  for  leave  to  marry  whom  they 
would,  or  not  to  be  compelled  to  marry 
any  other.J  Towns  not  only  fined  for 
original  grants  of  franchises,  but  for  re- 


nnit  illo  tempore  [circ.  ann.  1103],  tern  Anglorom 
propter  renas  ezactioDee,  p.  470. 

*  The  following  nmple  picture  of  that  reign  from 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  worth  inserting. 
"  The  nobles  and  bishops  bnilt  castles,  and  filled 
them  with  devilish  and  wicked  men,  and  oppressed 
the  people,  craelly  torturing  men  for  their  money. 
They  hnposed  taxes  upon  towns,  and  when  they 
had  exhausted  them  of  every  thmff,  set  them  on 
fire.  You  might  travel  a  day.  and  not  find  one 
man  living  in  a  town,  nor  any  land  in  cultivation. 
Never  did  the  country  suffer  greater  evils.  If  two 
or  three  men  were  seen  riding  up  to  a  town,  all  its 
inhabitants  left  it,  taking  them  for  plunderers.  And 
this  lasted,  i^rowing  worse  and  worse,  throughout 
Stephen's  reign.  Men  said  openly  that  Christ  and 
his  saints  were  asleep,"  p.  239. 

t  The  earliest  record  m  the  Pipe-office  is  that 
which  Madox,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  others, 
cites  by  the  name  of  Masnum  Rotmum  ouinto 
Stepham.  But  in  a  particular  dissertation  suojoin- 
ed  to  his  Hietooy  ol  the  Exchequer,  he  inclmes, 
though  not  decisively,  to  refer  this  record  to  ^e 
reign  of  Henry  I.  %  Madox,  c.  la 


peated  confirmations.  The  Jews  paid 
exorbitant  sums  for  eyery  common  right 
of  mankind,  for  protection,  for  justice. 
In  return,  they  were  sustained  against 
their  Christian  debtors  in  demands  ^f 
usury,  which  superstition  and  tyranny 
rendered  enormous.*  Men  fined  for  the 
king^s  good- will ;  or  that  he  would  remit 
his  anger ;  or  to  have  his  mediation  witii 
their  adversaries.  Many  fines  seem  as 
it  were  imposed  in  sporty  if  we  look  to 
the  cause ;  though  their  extent,  and  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  were  recoid- 
ed,  prove  the  humour  to  have  been  dif- 
ferently relished  by  the  two  parties. 
Thus  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  paid  a 
tun  of  good  wine  for  not  reminding  the 
king  (John)  to  give  a  girdle  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Albemarle ;  and  Robert  de  Vaux 
five  best  palfreys,  that  the  same  king 
miffht  hold  his  peace  about  Henry  PineFs 
wife.  Another^  paid  four  marks  for  leave 
to  eat  (pro  hcentii  comedendi).  But  of 
all  the  abuses  which  deformed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  government,  none  was  so  flagi- 
tious as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The 
king,  we  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of 
justice ;  but  in  those  ages,  it  was  one 
which  gold  alone  could  unseal.  Men 
fined  to  have  right  done  them;  to  sue 
in  a  certain  court ;  to  emplead  a  certain 
person ;  to  have  restitution  of  land  which 
they  had  recovered  at  law.f  From  the 
sale  of  that  justice  which  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  demand,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  withhold  or  deny  it.  Fines 
were  received  for  the  king's  help  against 
the  adverse  suiter ;  that  is,  for  perversion 
of  justice,  or  for  delay.  Sometimes  they 
were  paid  by  opposite  parties,  and,  of 
course,  for  opposite  ends.  These  were 
called  counter-fines ;  but  the  monev  was 
sometimes,  or,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  thinks, 
invariably,  returned  to  the  unsuccessful 
suiter.l 

Among  a  people  imperfectly  civilized, 
the  most  outrageous  injustice  to-  oensrsi 
wards  individu^  may  pass  with-  ^"•^ 
out  the  shghtest  notice,  while  in  matters 
affecting  the  community,  the  powers  of 
government  are  exceedingly  controlled. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  important  ques- 
tion, what  prerogative  these  Norman 
kings  were  used  to  exercise  in  raising 
money,  and  in  general  legislation.  By 
the  prevailing  feudal  customs,  the  lora 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  peconiaiy  aid 
of  his  vassals  in  certain  cases,    lliese 


*  Madox,  c  7. 
t  The  roost  opp 


t  Id.,  e.  12  and  13. 


The  roost  opposite  instances  of  these  exactkoa 
are  well  selected  from  Madox  by  Hume,  Appendix 
II. :  upon  which  account  I  have  gone  less  mto  de 
tail  ma  would  otherwise  have  mod  i 
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were^  in  En^and,  to  iAakt9  his  eldest  hon 
a  knight,  to  many  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  to  liinsoni  himself  from  captivity. 
Acdordingly,  when  such  cii^omstances 
occurred)  aids  were  levied  by  the  ctown 
upon  its  tenants,  at  the  rate  of  a  mark 
or  a  pound  for  every  knight's  fee.* 
These  aids,  being  strictly  due  in  the  pre- 
scribed cases,  were  takbn  without  requi- 
ring the  Consent  of  parliament.  ISscu- 
age>  which  was  a  commutation  for  the 
personal  service  of  military  tenants  in 
war,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
indulgence  than  an  imposition,  might 
reasonably  be  levied  by  the  king.f  It 
was  not  till  the  charter  of  John  that  es- 
cuage  becaitie  a  parliamentary  assess- 
ment ;  the  custom  of  commuting  service 
having  then  ^rown  general,  and  the  rate 
of  commutation  being  variable. 

None  but  military  tenants  could  be  lia- 
ble for  escuage;!  but  the  inferior  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  oppressed  by 
tallages.  The  demesne  lands  of  the 
king  and  all  roy^  towns  were  liable  to 
tallage  ;  an  imposition  far  more  rigorous 
and  irregular  than  those  which  fell  upon 
the  gentry.  Tallages  were  continually 
raised  upon  different  towns  during  all  the 
Norman  reigns,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  which  neither  represented 
tbem  nor  cared  for  their  interests.  The 
itinerant  justices  in  their  circuit  usually 
set  this  tax.  Sometimes  the  tallage  was 
assessed  in  gross  upon  a  town,  and  col- 
lected by  the  burgesses :  sometimes  indi- 
vidually, at  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 
There  was  an  appeal  from  an  excessive 
assessment  to  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Inferior  lords  might  tallage 
their  own  tenants  and  demesne  towns, 
though  not,  it  seems,  without  the  king's 
permission.^    Customs  upon  the  import 

•  The  reaM»a62<  aid  was  fixed  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  I.,  3  Edw.  I.,  c.  36,  at  twenty  shillings 
for  every  knieht's  fee,  and  as  much  for  every  2Ctf. 
▼alue  of  land  held  by  socca^e.  The  aid  poor  faire 
fitz  chevalier  might  be  raised,  when  he  entered 
into  his  fifteenth  year ;  pour  fille  marier)  when  she 
xeached  the  age  (u  seven. 

t  Fit  interdum,  ut  imminente  vel  insorgente  in 
Y^um  hostium  machinatione^  doeemat  rex  de 
singulis  feodis  militum  summam  aliouam  solvi, 
marcam  scilicet,  vel  libram  unam ;  nnde  militibus 
ftipendia  vel  donativa  succedant.  Mavalt  enim 
prmceps  stipendiarioe  quam  domeeticos  bellids 
exponere  casibus.  Hibc  itaque  summa,  quia 
nomine  scutorum  solvitar,  scutagium  nominatur. 
— Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  ad  finem.  Madox,  Hist. 
Exchequer,  p.  25  (edit,  in  folio). 

t  Ths  tenant  in  capite  was  entitled  to  be  reim* 
buraed  what  would  have  been  his  escuage  by  lub 
vassals  even  if  he  peifoimed  personal  service.— 
Madox*  e.  16. 

^  For  the  important  subject  of  tallages^  see  Ma- 
dox, c.  17. 
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and  export  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  prisage  of  wine,  that  is,  a  right  of 
taking  two  casks  out  of  each  vessel, 
seems  the  most  material,  were  immemo- 
rially  exacted  by  the  crown.  There  is 
no  appearance  that  these  originated  with 
parliament.*  Another  tax,  extending  to 
all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was  Dane* 
geld,  the  ship-money  of  those  times. 
This  name  had  been  originally  given  to 
the  tax  imposed  under  Ethelred  II.,  in 
order  to  raise  a  tribtne  exacted  by  the 
Danes.    It  was   afterward  applied  to  a 

Sermanent  contribution  for  tne  public 
efence  against  the  same  enemies.  But 
after  the  conquest  this  tax  is  said  to  have 
been  only  occasionally  required ;  and  the 
latest  instance  on  record  of  its  payment 
is  in  the  eoth  of  Henry  II.  Its  imposi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  at  the  kmg's 
discretion.! 

The  right  of  general  legislation  ivas 
undoubtedly  placed  in  the  lung.  Right  of  le- 
comointly  with  his  great  conn-  ^««i«- 
cil  J  or,  if  the  expression  be  thought  more 
proper,  with  their  advice.  So  little  op- 
position was  found  in  these  assemblies 
by  the  early  Norman  kings,  that  they 
gratified  their  own  love  of  pomp,  as  well 
as  the  pride  of  their  barons,  by  consult- 
ing them  in  every  important  business. 
But  the  limits  of  legislative  power  were 
extremely  indefinite.  New  laws,  like 
new  taxes,  affecting  the  community,  re- 
quired  the  sanction  of  that  assembly 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  it ;  but 
there  was  no  security  for  individuals 
against  acts  of  prerogative,  which  we 
should  justly  consider  as  most  tyranni* 
oal.  Henry  II.,  the  best  of  these  mon- 
archs,  banished  from  England  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  Becket,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred.  At  another  time, 
he  sent  over  from  Normandy  an  injunc- 
tion, that  all  the  kindred  of  those  who 
obeyed  a  papal  interdict  should  be  ban- 
ished, and  their  estates  confiscated.^ 

•  Madox,  c.  18.  Hale's  Treatise  on  the  Cus- 
toms in  Haigtave's  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

t  Henr.  iluntingdon,  1.  v.,  p.  205.  Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,  c.  11.  Mad6z,  c.  17.  LytUeton'a 
Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170. 

t  Gkmvil,  Pmlogus  ad  Tractatum  de  Consuetud. 

^  Hoveden,  p.  496.  Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53a 
The  latter  says  that  this  edict  must  have  been 
framed  b^  the  kin^with  the  advice  and  assent  of 
his  councfl.  But  if  he  means  his  great  council,  I 
cannot  suppose  that  all  the  barons  and  tenants 
in  capite  orald  have  been  duly  summoned  to  k 
council  held  beyond  seas.  Some  English  barons 
might  doubtless  have  been  with  the  king,  ss  at 
Vemeuil  in  1176,  where  a  mixed  assembly  of  Eng^ 
lish  and  French  enacted  laws  for  both  countriea. 
Benedict.  Abbas  apud  Hume.  So  at  Northampton 
in  1165,  several  Noanan  barons  voted ;  nor  is  any 


*4fi 

The  Btatates  of  those  reigns  do  not  ex- 
Lawi  nd  diar-  hibit  to  US  many  provisions 
ten  of  Noniwii  calculated  to  mamtain  public 
**"'^  liberty  on  a  broad  ana  gen- 

eral foundation.  And  although  the  laws 
then  enacted  have  not  all  been  preserved, 
yet  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  an  exten- 
sively remedial  nature  should  have  left 
no  trace  of  their  existence.  We  find, 
however,  what  has  sometimes  been  call- 
ed  the  Magna  Charta  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  preserved  in  Roger  de  Hove- 
den*s  collection  of  his  laws.  We  will, 
enjoin,  and  grant,  ssnrs  the  king,  that  all 
freemen  of  our  king^m  shall  enjoy  their 
lands  in  peace,  free  from  all  tallage,  and 
from  every  unjust  exaction,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  their  service  lawfully  due  to  us 
shall  be  demanded  at  their  hands.*  The 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  found  in  Hove- 
den,  are  wholly  different  from  those  in 
Ingidfus,  and  are  suspected  not  to  have 
escaped  considerable  interpolation.!  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made 
to  this  concession  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  any  subsequent  charter.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  comprehend  only  the 
feudal  tenants  of  the  crown.  Nor  does 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.,  though  so  much 
celebrated,  contain  any  thing  specially 
expressed  but  a  remission  of  unreasona- 
ble reliefs,  wardships,  and  other  feudal 
burdens.^  It  proceeds,  however,  to  de- 
clare that  he  gives  his  subjects  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  the 
emendations  made  by  his  father  with 
consent  of  his  barons.^  The  charter 
of  Stephen  not  only  confirms  that  of  his 
pfredecessoT,  but  adds,  in  fuller  terms 
than  Henry  had  used,  an  express  conces- 
sion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  Ed- 
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notice  tsken  of  this  u  irregular.— Fitz  Stepbeii, 
ibid.  80  unfixed,  or  Ather  unibnned,  were  all 
coQstitatioDal  principles. 

*  Yolumns  etiem,  ac  firmiter  pnscipimut  et 
coneedimua,  ut  omuea  Uberi  homines  totius  mon- 
archic prndicti  regoi  nottri  habeant  et  teneant  ter- 
ras sues  et  possessiones  suae  hvA,  et  in  pace,  li- 
bera ab  omni  ezactione  injusti,  et  ab  omni  tallagio, 
ita  quod  nihil  ab  iis  exigatur  vel  capiatur,  nisi  ser- 
vitiam  suum  liberum,  quod  de  jure  nobis  iacere 
debent,  et  facers  tenenlur ;  et  prout  etatutnm  est 
iis,  et  iilii  a  nobis  datum  et  concessum  jure  hsred- 
itario  in  perpetuum  per  ^mntn^^nft  conciUnm  totius 
regni  nostri  prsdicti. 

t  Selden,  ad  Eadmerum.  Hody  (Treatise  on 
Oxivocations,  p.  249),  infers  from  the  words  of 
Hoveden,  that  they  were  altered  torn  the  French 
original  by  GlanTif. 

f  Wilkins,  p.  234. 

9  A  great  impression  is  said  to  haTs  beea  made 
on  the  barons  confederated  against  John  by  the 
production  of  Hennr  I.*s  charter,  whereof  they  had 
been  ignorant— Matt.  Paris.,  p.  212.  But  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  existing  charter,  for 
reasons  alleged  by  Blachstone,— Introduction  to 
Magna  Charta,  p.  S, 


ward.*  Henry  11.  is  silent  about  these, 
although  he  repeats  the  confirmation  of 
his  grandfathers  charter.f  The  people, 
however,  had  begun  to  look  back  to  a 
more  ancient  standard  of  law.  The 
Norman  conquest,  and  all  that  ensued 
upon  it,  had  endeared  the  memory  of 
their  8axon  government.  Its  disorders 
were  forgotten,  or  rather  were  less  odi- 
ous to  a  rude  nation,  than  the  coercive 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterward 
restrained.^  Hence  it  became  the  fa- 
vourite cry  to  demand  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor;  and  the  Normans 
themselves,  as  they^  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  royal  administration,  fell  into 
these  English  sentiments.^  But  what 
these  laws  were,  or  more  p^roperly,  per- 
haps, these  customs,  subsistm^  in  the 
Confessor's  age,  was  not  very  distinctly 
understood.!  So  far,  however,  was  clear, 
that  the  rigorous  feudal  servitudes,  the 
weighty  tnbutes  upon  poorer  freemen, 
had  never  prevailed  before  the  conquest. 
In  claiming  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, our  ancestors  meant  but  the  re- 
dress of  grievances  which  tradition  told 
them  had  not  always  existed. 

It  is  highly  probable,  independently  of 
the  evidence  supplied  by  the  , 
charters  of  Henry  I.  and  his  c 
two  successors,  that  a  sense  of  ^Q'^Sl!!! 
oppression  had  long  been  stim- 


1.% 


•  Wilkins,  Legea  Anfl^Sazoii.,  p.  310. 

t  Id.,  p.  318, 

t  The  Saxon  Chronicler  complains  of  a  witten- 
agemot,  as  he  caUs  it,  or  assizes,  held  at  Leices- 
ter in  1 124,  wbers  forty-four  thieves  were  hanged, 
a  greater  nunibsr  than  was  ever  before  known ;  it 
was  said  that  many  suflered  unjustly,  p.  S28. 

f  The  distinction  between  the  two  nations  wa« 
pretty  well  obliterated  at  the  end  of  Henry  II.'s 
reign,  as  we  learn  from  the  Dialo^e  on  the  Ez- 
cheiiuer,  then  written ;  Jam  cohabitantibus  Angli- 
eis  et  Normannis,  et  aiteratrte  uzores  ducenti- 
bus  vel  nubentibuB,  sic  permizt»  sunt  nationes,  ut 
▼iz  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis 
AngUcns,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere ;  ezceptia 
duntazat  ascriptitiis  qui  villani  dicantur,  quibua 
non  est  liberum  obettntibus  dominis  suis  a  sui  sts- 
tns  conditioDe  discedere.  Eapropter  pene  qui- 
cun^ue  sic  bodie  occisus  reperitur,  ut  murdrum 
punitUT,  ezcefitls  his  quibus  certa  sunt  ut  dizimus 
servilis  cooditionis  indicia,  p.  26. 

N  Nan  qnas  tulit,  sed  quas  obserrsTerit,  says 
William  or  Malmsbury,  concemmg  the  Confes- 
sor's laws.  Those  bearing  his  name  in  Lambaid 
and  Wilkins  are  evidently  apurious,  though  it  may 
not  be  easT  to  fiz  upon  the  time  when  they  were 
forged.  Those  found  in  Inffulfbs,  in  the  French 
lanauaga,  ars  genuine,  and  were  confirmed  by 
WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Neither  of  these  collec* 
tions,  however,  can  be  thought  to  have  any  rela* 
tion  to  the  civil  libertv  of  the  subject.  It  has  been 
deemed  more  ntthmai  to  suppose,  that  these  long- 
ings for  £dward|s  laws  were  rather  meant  for  a 
mQd  admi  nistration  of  govemzDsnt,  free  from  un* 
iust  Norman  innovations,  than  any  written  and 
definitive  system. 
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ulftting  the  snbjects  of  so  aifntrary  a  gov- 
emment,  before  they  gaye  any  demon- 
strations of  it  snfficiently  palpable  to  find 
a  place  in  history.  But  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  instances  of  rebellion,  or  even, 
as  far  as  we  know,  of  a  constitntional 
resistance  in  parliament,  down  to  the 
reiffn  of  Richard  I.  The  reyolt  of  the 
earls  of  Leicester  and  Norfolk  against 
Henry  II.,  which  endangered  his  throne 
and  comprehended  his  children  with  a 
large  pzii  of  his  barons,  appears  not  to 
haye  been  founded  eyen  upon  the  pretext 
of  public  grieyances.  Under  Richard  I., 
something  more  of  a  national  s^Mrit  be- 
gan to  show  itself.  For  the  king  haying 
left  his  chancellor,  William  Lonfl^champ, 
joint  regent  and  Justiciary  with  the  Bish- 
op of  Durham  during  his  crusade,  the 
foolish  insolence  of  the  former,  who  ex- 
cluded his  coadjutor  from  any  share  in 
the  administration,  proyoked  eyenr  one 
of  the  nobility.  A  conyention  of  these, 
the  king's  brother  placing  himself  at  their 
head,  passed  a  sentence  of  remoyal  and 
banishment  upon  the  chancellor.  Though 
there  might  be  reason  to  coneeiye  tlmt 
this  would  not  be  unpleasing  to  the  king, 
who  was  already  apprized  how  much 
Longchamp  had  abused  his  trust,  H  was 
a  remarkaole  assumption  of  power  by 
that  assembly,  and  the  earliest  authority 
for  a  leading  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  responsibility  of  ministers  to 
parliament. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  of  John,  all  the 
Magna  rapacious  exactions  usual  to  these 
Ghana.  Norman  kings  were  not  only  re- 
doubled, but  mingled  with  other  outrages 
of  tyranny  still  more  intolerable.*  These 
too  were  to  be  endured  at  the  hands  of  a 
prince  utterly  contemptible  for  his  foHy 
and  cowardice.^  One  is  surprised  at  the 
forbearance  displayed  bv  the  barons,  till 
they  took  arms  at  length  in  that  confed- 
eracy which  ended  in  establishing  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liberties.  As  this  was 
the  first  effort  towards  a  legal  goyem- 
ment,  so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the 
most  important  eyent  in  oar  history,  ex- 
cept that  reyolution  without  which  its 
benefits  would  rapidly  haye  been  aimthi- 
lated.  The  constitution  of  England  has 
indeed  no  single  date  from  which  its  du- 
ration is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institu- 
tions of  positive  law,  the  far  more  impor- 
tant changes  which  time  has  wrought  in 


*  In  1207,  John  iook  a  aereDth  of  the  moveabloa 
of  lay  and  apintnal  peraona,  cunctia  mnnnurantibaa, 
aed  ooDtradicere  non  audentibaa.— Matt  Paria,  p. 
186,  ed.  1684.  But  bia  inaulta  upon  the  nobility  in 
detwaching  their  wivea  and  daugntera  were,  aauaa- 
ally  happena,  the  moat  ezaaperating  provocation. 


the  order  of  society  during  six  hundred 
years  subsequent  to  the  Great  Charter, 
haye  undoubtedly  lessened  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  keystone  of  English 
liberty.  All  that  has  since  been  obtained 
is  little  more  than  as  confirmation  or 
commentary;  and  if  eyery  subsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there  would 
still  remain  the  bold  features  that  distia- 

f:uish  a  Oree  from  a  despotic  monarchy, 
t  has  been  lately  the  fashion  to  depreci- 
ate the  yahie  of  Magna  Oharta,  as  if  it 
had  sprung  from  the  priyate  ambition  of 
a  few  selfish  barons,  and  redressed  only 
some  feudal  abuses.  It  is  indeed  of  little 
importance  by  what  motiyes'  those  who 
obtained  it  were  guided.  The  real  char- 
acters of  men  most  distinguished  in  the 
transactions  of  that  time  are  not  easily 
determined  at  present.  Yet  if  we  bring 
these  ungrateful  suspicions  to  the  test, 
they  proye  destitute  of  all  reasonable 
foundation.  An  equal  distribution  of 
ciyil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen 
forms  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  charter. 
In  this  just  solicitude  for  the  people,  and 
in  the  moderation  which  infringed  upon 
no  essential  prerogative  of  the  monarchy, 
we  may  perceive  a  liberality  and  patri- 
otism yeiy  unlike  the  selfishness  which 
is  sometimes  rashly  imputed  to  those 
ancient  barons.  And,  as  far  as  we  are 
guided  by  historical  testimony,  two  great 
men,  the  pillars  of  our  church  and  state, 
may  be  considered  as  entitled  beyond  the 
rest  to  the  glory  of  this  monument;  Ste- 
phen Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  William,  earl  of  rembroke.  To 
their  temperate  zeal  for  a  legal  govem- 
ment,  England  was  indebted  during  that 
critical  period  for  the  two  greatest  bles- 
sings  that  patriotic  statesmen  could  con- 
fer; the  establishment  of  civil  liberty 
upon  an  immoveable  basis,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  national  independence  under 
the  ancient  line  of  sovereigns,  which 
rasher  men  were  about  to  exchange  for 
the  dominion  of  France. 

By  the  Magna  Charta  of  John,  reliefs 
were  limited  to  a  certain  sum,  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  tenant,  the  waste  com- 
mitted by  guardians  in  chivalry  restrain- 
ed, the  disparagement  in  matrimony  of 
female  wards  forbidden,  and  widows  se- 
cured from  compulsory  marriage.  These 
regulations,  extending  to  the  sub- vassals 
of  the  crown,  redressed  the  worst  griev- 
ances of  every  military  tenant  in  Eng- 
land. The  franchises  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  of  all  towns  and  boroughs  were 
declared  inviohible.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  was  guarantied  to  alien  mer- 
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chants.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
instead  of  following  the  king's  person, 
was  iixed  at  Westminster.  The  tyranny 
exercised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  royal 
forests  met  with  some  check,  which  was 
further  enforced  by  the  Charter  of  For- 
ests under  Henry  III. 

But  the  essential  clauses  of  Magna 
Charta  are  those  which  protect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  and  property  of  all  freemen, 
by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  impris- 
onment and  arbitrary  spoliation.  ''No 
freeman  (says  the  29th  chapter  of  Henry 
III.'s  charter,  which,  as  the  existing  law, 
I  quote  in  preference  to  that  of  John,  the 
variations  not  being  very  material)  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of 
his  freehold,  or  hberties,  or  free  customs, 
or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise destroyed ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon 
him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.*  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny,  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or 
right."  It  is  obvious  that  these  words,  in- 
terpreted by  any  honest  court  of  law,  con- 
vey an  ami)le  security  for  the  two  main 
rights  of  civil  society.  From  the  era, 
therefore,  of  King  John's  charter,  it  must 
have  been  a  clear  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  no  man  can  be  detained  in 
prison  without  trial.  Whether  courts  of 
justice  framed  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  this  clause, 
or  found  it  already  in  their  register,  it  be- 
came from  that  era  the  right  of  every  sub- 
ject to  demand  it.  That  writ,  rendered 
more  actively  remedial  by  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.,  but  founded  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  Magna  Charta,  is  the  principal  bul- 
wark of  English  liberty ;  and  if  ever  tem- 
porary circumstances,  or  the  doubtful  plea 
of  political  necessity,  shall  lead  men  to 
look  on  its  denial  with  apathy,  the  most 

*  Niii  per  legale  judicium  parium  euonim,  mI 
per  leffem  (erne.  Several  eiEplaiiations  have  been 
pffered  of  t^e  alt^ruatiye  clause,  which  tome 
have  referred  to  judgment  by  default  or  demurrer, 
other*  to  the  proceae  of  attachment  for  cootempt. 
Certainl/  there  are  man^r  legal  procedures  beaides 
trial  by  jury,  through  which  a  pa^y'a  goods  or  per- 
son may  be  taken.  But  one  may  dpubt  whether 
these  were  in  contemplation  or  the  framers  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  an  entry  of  the  charter  of  1217 
by  a  contemporary  hand,  preserved  in  a  book  in  the 
town-clerk's  office  in  London,  called  Liber  Cua- 
tumarom  et  ^egum  antiquorum.  a  various  reading, 
<f  per  legem  terrae,  occurs.— Blackstone's  Char- 
ters, p.  42.  And  the  word  wl  is  so  frequently  used 
fi>r  et,  that  I  am  not  wholly  free  from  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  so  intended  in  this  place.  The  mean- 
ing will  be,  that  no  person  shall  be  disseized,  &c. 
except  upon  a  lawful  cause  of  action  or  endictment, 
found  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  This  really  seems 
as  good  as  any  of  the  disjunctive  interpretations; 
but  I  ^  not  offer  it  with  muph  oonfidenca. 


distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  con- 
stitution will  be  effaced. 

As  the  clause  recited  above  protects 
the  subject  from  any  absolute  spoliation 
of  his  treehold  rights,  so  others  restrain 
the  excessive  amercements  which  had  an 
almost  equally  ruinous  operation.  The 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  by  the  14th 
clause  of  Hennr  IIL^s  charter,  must  be 
the  measure  of  his  fine ;  and  in  every 
case  the  cantenement  (a  word  expressive 
of  chattels  necessary  to  each  man's  sta^ 
tion,  as  the  arms  of  a  gentleman,  the 
merchandise  of  a  trader,  the  plough  and 
wagons  of  a  peasant)  was  exempt^  from 
seizure.  A  provision  was  made  in  the 
charter  of  John,  that  no  aid  or  escuage 
should  be  imposed,  except  in  the  three 
feudal  cases  of  aid,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  And  this  was  extended  to 
aids  paid  by  the  city  of  London.  But 
the  clause  was  omitted  in  the  three  char* 
ters  granted  by  Henry  111.,  though  par* 
liament  seem  to  have  acted  upon  it  in 
most  part  of  his  reign.  It  had,  however, 
no  reference  to  tallages  imposed  upon 
towns  without  their  consent.  Fourscore 
years  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  great 
principle  of  parliamentary  taxation  was 
explicitly  and  absolutely  recognised. 

A  law  which  enacts  that  justice  shall 
neither  be  sold,  denied,  nor  delayed, 
stamps  with  infamy  that  government  un- 
der which  it  had  become  necessary.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  charter,  according 
to  Madox,  the  disgraceful  perversions  of 
right,  which  are  upon  record  in  the  rolls 
of  the  exchequer,  became  less  frequent.* 

From  this  era  a  new  soul  was  infused 

iS^  ^^^J^'''^^?.^^  England,  ^.^^ 
Her  hberties,  at  the  best  long  ooastitii. 
in  abeyance,  became  a  tansible  g>»  «»*f 
possession,  and  those  indemiite  ^°^ 
aspirations  for  the  laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  were  changed  into  a  steady 
regard  for  the  Great  Charter.  Pass  but 
from  the  history  of  Roger  de  Hoveden  to 
that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second 
Henry  to  the  third,  and  judge  whether 
the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited 
an  energy  of  public  spirit  to  which  the 
Option  was  before  a  stranger.  The 
strong  man,  in  the  sublime  luiguage  of 
Milton,  was  aroused  from  sleep,  ahd 
shook  h}s  invincible  locks.  Tyranny  in- 
deed, and  .^justice,  will,  by  all  historians 
not  absolutely  3ervile,  be  noted  with 
moral  reprobation  v  but  never  shall  we 
find  in  the  Enghsh  writers  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  assertion  of  positive  and  na- 
tional rights  which  distmguishes  those 
■  .       ■■         II      ,  ■    • 

•  ifist.  of  £z(Bhe<)uer,  c  12. 
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of  the  next  Bffe,  and  jMarticalaily  the 
monk  of  St  iJban's.  From  his  prolix 
history  we  may  collect  three  material 
propositions  as  to  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish oonstitntion  during  thei  lonff  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  a  prince  to  whom  the  epithet 
ofv.worthless  seems  hest  applicable ;  and 
who,  without  committing  any  flagrant 
crimes,  was  at  once  insincere,  ill-judging, 
and  pusillanimous.  The  intervention  of 
such  a  reign  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  public  liberty;  which  might 
possibly  have  been  crushed  in  its  infancy, 
if  an  Edward  had  immediately  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  John. 

1.  The  Great  Charter  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  fundamental  law.  But  yet 
it  was  supposed  to  acquire  additional  se- 
curity by  fre^quent  confirmation.  This 
it  received,  with  some  not  inconsiderable 
variation,  in  the  first,  second,  and  ninth 
years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  last  of 
these  is  in  our  present  statute-book,  and 
has  never  received  any  alterations ;  but 
Sir  £.  Coke  reckons  ihirty-t wo  instances 
wherein  it  has  been  solemnly  ratified. 
Several  of  these  were  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  were  invariably  pur- 
chased by  the  grant  of  a  subsidy.*  This 
prudent  accommodation  of  parhament  to 
the  circumstances  of  their  age  not  only 
made  the  law  itself  cuppear  more  inviola- 
ble, but  established  that  correspondence 
between  supply  and  redress,  which  for 
some  centuries  was  the  balance-sprinc 
of  our  constitution.  The  charter  indeed 
was  often  grossly  violated  by  their  ad- 
ministration. Even  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
of  whom  history  speaks  more  favour- 
ably than  of  Henry's  later  favourites, 
though  a  faithful  servant  of  the  crown, 
seems,  as  is  too  often  the  case  vnth 
such  men,  to  have  thought  the  kind's 
honour  and  interest  concerned  in  main- 
taining an  unlimited  prerogative.t  The 
government  was  however  much  worse 
administered  after  his  fall.  From  the 
great  difficulty  of  compelling  the  king 
to  observe  the  boundaries  of  law,  the 
English  clergy,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberty 
during  this  rei^,  devised  means  of  bind- 
ing his  conscience,  and  terrif3ang  his 
imagination  by  religious  sanctions.  The 
solemn  excommunication,  accompanied 
with  the  most  awful  threats,  pronounced 
against  the  violators  of  Magna  Charta,  is 
well  known  from  our  common  histories. 
The  king  was  a  party  to  this  ceremony, 
and  swore  to  observe  the  charter.  But 
Henry  III.,  though  a  very  devout  person, 


♦  Matt.  Parii,  p.  272. 


t  Id.,  p.  284. 


had  his  own  notions  as  to  the  validi^  of 
an  oath  that  afiected  his  power,  and  in- 
deed passed  his  life  in  a  series  of  perju- 
ries. According  to  tb»  creed  or  that 
age,  a  papal  dispensation  might  annul  any 
prior  engagement ;  and  he  was  generally 
on  sufficiently  f^ood  terms  with  Rome  to 
obtain  such  an  mdulgence. 

9.  Though  the  prohibition  of  levying 
aidis  or  escuages  without  consent  of  par- 
liament had  been  omitted  in  all  Henry's 
charters,  an  omission  for  which  we  can- 
not assign  any  other  motive  than  the  dis- 
position of  his  ministers  to  get  rid  of  that 
restriction,  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other 
seem  in  fact  to  have  been  exacted  at 
discretion  throughout  his  reign.  On  the 
contrary,  the  barons  freauently  refused 
the  aids,  or  rather  subsidies,  which  his 
prodigality  was  always  demanding.  In- 
deed, it  would  probably  have  been  in^ws- 
sible  for  the  king,  however  frugal,  strip- 
ped as  he  was  of  so  many  lucrative 
though  oppressive  preroeatives  by  the 
Great  Charter,  to  support  Uie  expenditure 
of  ffovemment  from  his  own  resources. 
Tallages  on  his  demesnes,  and  especially 
on  the  rich  and  ill-aiTected  city  of  Lon- 
don, he  imposed  without  scruple ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pretended 
to  a  right  oi^  general  taxation.  We  may 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
clause  in  John's  charter,  thou^  not  ex- 
pressly renewed,  was  still  considered  as 
of  binding  force.  The  king  was  often 
put  to  great  inconvenience  by  the  refusal 
of  supply ;  and  at  one  time  was  reduced 
to  sell  his  plate  and  jewels,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  buying,  he  was  pro- 
vc^ed  to  exclaim  with  envious  spite 
against  their  riches,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  exhaust.* 

3.  Thepower  of  granting  money  must 
of  course  imply  the  power  of  withholding 
it;  yet  this  has  sometimes  been  little 
more  than  a  nominal  privilege.  But  in 
this  reign  the  English  parliament  exer- 
cised their  right  of  refusal,  or,  what  was 
much  bettw,  of  conditional  assent.  Great 
discontent  was  expressed  at  the  demand 
of  a  subsidy  in  1337 ;  and  the  king  alle. 
ging  that  he  had  expended  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  his  sister's  marriage  with  the 
emperor,  and  also  upon  his  ovm,  the  bar- 
ons answered,  that  he  had  nQ\  taken  their 
advice  in  those  afifairs,  nor  ought  they  to 
share  the  punishment  of  acts  of  impru- 
dence they  had  not  committed.!  In 
1841,  a  subsidy  having  been  demanded 


•  M.  PniM,  p.  650. 

t  Quod  hmc  Omnia  sine  consilio  fidelium  iqo- 
mm  facerat,  oec  deboerent  ease  pcetm  participei. 
qni  Aienmt  a  cuIpA  imntiinaa,  p.  367, 
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for  the  war  in  Poitou,  the  barons  drew 
up  »  remonstrance^  enumerating  all  the 
grants  they  had  made  on  former  occa- 
sions, but  always  on  condition  that  the 
imposition  should  not  be  turned  into  pre- 
cedent. Their  last  subsidy,  it  appears, 
had  been  paid  into  the  hands  of  four  bar- 
ons, who  were  to  expend  it  at  their  dis- 
cretion for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;*  an  early  instance  of  parlia- 
mentary control  over  public  expendi- 
ture. On  a  similar  demand  in  1244,  the 
king  was  answered  by  complaints  against 
the  yiolation  of  the  charter,  the  waste  of 
former  subsidies,  and  the  maleadministrar 
tion  of  his  servants.f  Finally,  the  bal^ 
ons  positively  refused  any  nnoney ;  and 
he  extorted  1600  marks  from  the  city  of 
London.  Some  years  afterward  they 
declared  their  readiness  to  burden  them- 
selves more  than  ever,  if  they  could  se- 
cure the  observance  of  the  charter ;  and 
requested  that  the  justiciaiy,  chancellor, 
and  treasiurer  might  be  appointed  with 
consent  of  paiiiament,  according,  as  they 
asserted,  to  ancient  custom,  and  might 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.} 
Forty  years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
had  elapsed,  when  a  signal  act  of  Heniy's 
improvidence  brought  on  a  crisis  which 
endangered  his  throne.  Innocent  IV., 
out  of  mere  animosity  against  the  family 
of  Frederick  II.,  le(t  no  means  untried 
to  raise  up  a  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Naples,  which  Manfred  had  occupied. 
Eichard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  having  been 
I>rudent  enough  to  decline  this  specula- 
tion, the  pope  offered  to  stq>port  Henry's 
second  son,  Prince  Edmund.    Tempted 

*  Matt  Parts,  p.  615. 

t  Id.,  p,  563,^72.  Matthew  Pari»*s  lan^age  is 
particalarly  uncouitly  :  rex  cum  instantitaun^,  ne 
oicam  impadentininM,  avxilium  pecaniare  ab  iis 
itonim  poituUvet,  totiei  ]mm  et  ulusi,  contndix- 
•rant  ei  unammiter  at  qno  ore  in  facia. 

t  Da  communi  coqbiuo  ragni,  sicut  ab  anfciquo 
eonsuetam  at  justum,  p.  778.    Thia  waa  not  lo 

rat  an  encroac^unant  as  it  may  appaar.  Ralph 
NeviUa,  biab^  of  Chicbeater,  had  been  made 
chancellor  in  123^,  aaaentu  totius  ragni;  itaqua 
ecilicat  ut  non  daponeretur  ab  ejus  aigilli  castodii 
nisi  totius  re^  otdinanta  consensu  et  confilio,  p. 
266.  Accordingly,  the  king  demanding  the  great 
aeal  from  him  in  1236,  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  alia- 
ginff  that,  having  recaivad  it  in  the  general  council 
of  the  kingdom,  ha  could  not  resign  it  without  the 
■ama  autbority,  p.  363.  And  the  parliament  of 
1248  complained  that  the  king  haa  not  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessors  m  appointing  these 
three  great  ofllcers  by  their  consent,  p.  646.  What 
had  been  in  fact  the  practice  of  fbrmar  kings,  I  do 
not  know ;  but  it  is  not  likely  lo  have  been  such 
as  they  represent.  Henry,  however,  bad  named 
the  ArchbiBnop  of  York  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  absence  beyond  sea  in  1242,  da 
conailio  omnium  comitum  et  baronum  noetrorum  at 
amniom  ddelinqi  na^rorum.— Eymer,  t.  i.^  p,  400. 


by  such  a  prospect,  the  silly  lung  inrolv^ 
ed  himself  in  irretrievable  eoibarrass- 
meuts  by  prosecuting  an  enterprise  which 
could  not  possibly  be  advantageous  to 
England,  snd  upon  which  he  entersd 
without  the  advice  of  his  parliament. 
Destitute  himself  of  money,  he  was  comr 
polled  to  throw  the  expense  of  this  new 
crusade  upon  the  pope ;  but  the  assist- 
ance of  Rome  was  never  jiratuitous,  and 
Henry  actually  pledged  his  kingdom  for 
the  money  which  she  might  expend  in  a 
war  for  her  advantage  and  his  own.*  He 
did  not  even  want  the  effrontery  to  tell 
parliament  in  1257,  introducing  his  son 
Edmund  as  King  of  Sicily,  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  repayment  of  14,000  marks, 
with  interest.  The  pope  had  also,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Neapolitan  project, 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  tithes  of  ail 
benefices  in  England,  as  well  as  the  first 
fruits  of  such  as  should  be  vacantf  Such 
a  concession  drew  upon  the  king  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  his  clergy,  already 
complaining  of  the  cowardice  or  conm- 
vance  that  had  during  all  his  reign  ex- 
posed them  to  the  shameless  exactions 
of  Rome.  Henry  had  now  indeed  cause 
to  regret  his  precipitancy.  Alexander 
IV,,  the  reigning  pontiff,  threatened  him 
not  only  with  a  revocation  of  the  grant 
to  his  son,  but  with  an  excommunication 
and  general  interdict,  if  the  money  ad- 
vanced on  his  account  should  not  be  im- 
mediately repaid4  and  a  Roman  agent 
explained  the  demand  to  a  parliament 
assembled  at  London.  The  sum  required 
was  so  enormous,  we  are  told,  that  it 
struck  all  the  hearers  with  astonishment 
and  horror]  The  nobility  of  the  realm 
were  indignant  to  think  that  one  man's 
supine  folly  should  thus  bring  them  to 
rum.^  Who  can  deny  that  measures  be- 
yond the  ordinary  course  of  the  consti- 
tution were  necessary  to  control  so  prod- 
igal and  injudicious  a  sovereign !_  Ac- 
cordii^gly,  the  barons  insisted  that  twen- 
ty-four persons  should  be  nominated,  half 
by  the  king  and  half  by  themselves,  to 
reform  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  These 
were  appointed  on  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  alter  a  prorogation. 

♦  RyAar,  t  i.,  p.  771.  f  P.  813. 

t  Idem,  p.  632.  Thia  inauspicious  nagotiatioa 
for  Sicily,  which  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
Jamas  1.  about  the  Spanish  match,  in  its  folly,  bad 
success,  and  the  dissatisfaction  it  occasioned  at 
home,  racaivaa  a  good  deal  of  illustration  ftmn  doc- 
uments in  Rymar's  collection. 

^  Qoantius  pecunis  ad  tantam  ascendit  sum- 
mam,  ut  stuporem  simul  et  horrorem  in  auriboa 
generarat  auaientium.  Doluit  igitur  nobilitss  reg- 
ni,  se  onhis  hominis  ita  canfundi  aupini  simplin- 
iata.~|i.  Paris,  p.  827. 
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The  seren  yean  ihtl  ibllowad  an  a 
nTolutionary  period,  the  events  of  which 
we  do  not  find  aatiafactorily  exjdained  by 
the  historians  of  the  .time.*  A  king,  di- 
vested of  prerogatives  by  his  people,  soon 
appears  even  to  themselves  an  injured 
pa^y.  And  as  the  baionial  oligarchy 
acted  with  that  arbiOrary  temper  which 
is  never  pardoned  in  a  government  that 
has  an  air  of  usurpation  about  it,  the 
royalists  began  to  gain  ground,  chiefly 
through  the  defection  of  some  who  had 
Joined  in  the  original  limitations  imposed 
on  the  crown,  usually  called  the  provis* 
ions  of  Oxford.  An  ambitious  man,  con- 
fident in  his  talents  and  popularity,  ven- 
tured to  display  too  marked  a  superiority 
above  his  fellows  in  the  same  cause. 
But  neither  his  character,  nor  the  battles 
of  Lewes  and  Evesham,  fall  strictly  with- 
in  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  history. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  observe,  that 
even  in  the  moment  of  success,  Henry 
III.  did  not  presume  to  revoke  any  part 
of  the  Great  Charter.  His  victory  had 
been  achieved  by  the  arms  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  who  had,  generally  speaking, 
concurred  in  the  former  measures  against 
his  government,  and  whose  opposition  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  usurpation  was 
comimtible  with  a  steady  attachment  to 
constitutional  liberty.f 

The  opinions  of  eminent  lawyel%  are 
Limitttfamt  undoubtedly,  where  legislative 
romSv^  or  Judicial  authorities  fail,  the 
moTwirhNn  hest  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
Braeton.  duced  in  constitutional  history. 
It  will  therefore  be  satisfactory  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  Bracton,  himself  a 
judge  at  the  end  of  Hennr  lll.'s  reign,  by 
whteh  the  limitation  of  prerogative  by 
law  will  clearly  appear  to  have  been 
fully  established.  ^'  The  king,'*  says  he, 
^'  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to 
God  and  the  law ;  for  the  law  makes  him 
king.  Let  the  king  therefore  give  to  the 
law  what  the  law  g^ves  to  him,  dominion 
and  power;  for  there  is  no  king  where 
will  and  not  law  bears  rule."J  "The 
king  (in  another  place)  can  do  nothing 
on  earth,  being  the  minister  of  God,  but 
what  he  can  do  by  law ;  nor  is  what  is 
said  (in  the  Pandects)  any  objection,  that 

*  The  best  account  of  tlie  piovinons  of  Qiford 
in  1260,  and  the  circumscancee  connected  with 
them,  is  found  in  the  Burton  Annal8.~2  Gale.  it. 
Scriptores.,  p.  407.  Many  of  these  provisions  were 
afterward  enacted  in  the  statute  of  Marlebridge. 

t  The  Earl  of  Glocester,  whoee  personal  quarrel 
with  Montfbrt  had  overthrown  the  baronial  oligar- 
chy, wrote  to  the  king  in  1267,  ut  provisionee  Qzo- 
nis  teneri  facial  per  regnum  saom,  et  ut  pronissa 
aibi  apod  Eveaham  de  &cto  compleret— Matt 
Paris,p.8S0.  tt.  i..c.a 


wliatevar  the  prince  nleasesshaU  be  law; 
because,  by  the  words  that  follow  in  that 
text,  it  appears  to  design  not  any  mere 
will  of  the  prince,  but  that  which  is  es- 
tablished by  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, the  king  giving  his  authority,  and 
deliberation  being  had  upon  it"*  Thia 
passage  is  undoubtedly  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  famous  lex  regis,  ifniich  has 
ever  been  interpreted  to  convey  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  people  to  their  em- 
perors.t  But  the  very  circumstance  of 
so  perverted  a  gloss  put  upon  this  text  is 
a  proof  that  no  other  doctrine  could  be 
admitted  in  the  law  of  Epriand.  In  an- 
other passaffe,  Bracton  reckons  as  supe- 
rior to  the  king,  ^*  not  only  God  and  the 
law,  by  which  he  is  made  king,  but  his 
court  of  earls  and  barons ;  for  the  former 
(comites)  are  so  styled  as  associates  of 
the  king,  and  whoever  has  an  associate, 
has  a  master  d  so  that  if  the  king  were 
without  a  bridle,  that  is,  the  law,  they 
ought  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him.*^  Sev- 
eral other  passages  in  Bracton  might  be 
produced  to  the  same  import;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tant fact,  that  however  extensive  or  evea 
indefinite  might  be  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  the  law  was 
already  its  superior,  itself  but  made  pari 
of  the  law,  and  was  incompetent  to  over* 
throw  it.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  very 
reign  the  practice  of  dispensing  with  stat- 
utes by  a  non-obstante  was  introduced, 
in  imitation  of  the  papal  dispensations.  | 
But  this  prerogative  could  only  be  ex- 
erted within  certain  limits,  and  nowever 
pernicious  it  may  be  justly  thought,  was, 
when  thus  understood  and  defined,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  incompatible  with  the 
legislfttive  sovereignty  of  parliament. 

In  conformity  with  the  system  of 
France  and  other  feudal  countries,  there 
was  one  standing  council,  which  assist- 
ed the  kings  of  England  in  the  tim  ktaig% 
collection  and  management  of  «»«• 
their  revenue,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  suiters,  and  the  despatch  of  all 
pubhe  business.  This  was  styled  the 
king's  court,  and  held  in  his  palace,  or 
wherever  he  was  personally  present.  It 
was  composed  of  the  great  officers ;  the 
chief  Justiciaiy;^  the  chancellor,  the  con- 

*  L.  iii.,  c.  9.  Theae  words  are  neariy  copied 
from  Glanvil's  introduction  tp  his  treatiae. 

t  See  SeMen  ad  Fletam,  p.  1046. 

t  This  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  who  acta  with 
the  coosent  of  others,  must  be  in  some  d^pee  va> 
stninedbytbem;  but  it  ia  ill  eKpressed. 

6  L.  iL,  c.  IS. 

f  M.  Paria,  D.  701. 

f  The  chief  juadciafy  was  the  gieatest  sobjed 
m  England.    Besidea  presiding  in  the  king^  court 
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stable,  marshal,  chamberlain,  steward, 
and  treasurer,  with  any  others  whom  the 
king  might  appoint.  Of  this  great  court 
there  was,  as  it  seems,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  particular  branch,  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue  were 
exclusively  transacted.  This,  though 
composed  of  the  same  persons,  yet  be- 
The  coDrt  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  different  part  of  the 
of  exoha-  palace,  and  for  different  business, 
^ttw-  was  distinguished  from  the  king's 
court  by  the  name  of  the  exchequer ;  a 
separation  which  became  complete  when 
civil  pleas  were  decided  and  judgments 
recorded  in  this  second  court.* 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  age  next  after 
the  conquest,  few  causes  in  which  the 
crown  had  no  interest  were  carried  be- 
fore the  royal  tribunals ;  every  man  finding 
a  readier  course  of  justice  in  the  manor  or 
county  to  which  he  belonged.t  But,  by 
degrees,  this  supreme  jurisdiction  be.- 
came  more  famihar;  and  as  it  seemed 
less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimidation 

•nd  in  the  eiehequer,  he  waa  originally,  by  virtue 
of  hia  office,  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  daring  the 
ebaence  of  the  aovereign ;  which,  till  the  loaa  of 
Noixnandy,  occarred  rery  frequently.  Write,  at 
aoch  times,  ran  in  hia  name,  and  were  teate'd  by 
him. — Madoz,  Hiat.  of  Ezcdeq.,  p.  16.  Hia  appoint- 
ment upon  theae  temporary  occaaioDa  wma  expreaa- 
ed,  ad  coetodiendum  loco  noatro  terram  uoatnm 
Anglin  et  pacem  regni  noatri;  and  all  peraona 
were  enjoined  to  obey  him  tanquam  juatitiario  noa- 
tro.—Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  181.  Sometimea,  however, 
the  king  iaaued  hia  own  writ  de  ultra  mare.  The 
firat  time  when  the  dignity  of  thia  office  waa  im- 
paired waa  at  the  death  of  John,  when  the  juaticia- 
3f,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  being  beaieffed  in  Dover  caa- 
e,  those  who  proclaimed  Henrylll.  at  Glocester, 
eonatttuted  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  governor  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  Hubert  atill  retaining  hia  of- 
fice. Thia  ia  errooeoualy  stated  by  Matthew  Par- 
ia,  who  haa  mialed  Spelman  in  his  Oloasary ;  bat 
the  truth  appeara  from  Hubert^s  answer  to  the  ar- 
ticiea  of  charge  against  him,  and  from  a  record  in 
Ifadoz'a  Hist.  ofExcheq.,  c.  21,  note  A,  wherein 
the  Eari  of  Pembroke  ia  named  rector  regie  et  reg- 
Hi,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  justiciary.  In  1241,  the 
Archbiahopof  York  was  appointed  to  the  regency 
during  Heniy'a  abaence  in  roitou,  without  the  title 
of  justiciary.— Rvmer,  t.  i.,  p.  410.  Still  the  office 
waa  ao  considerable,  that  the  barona  who  met  in  the 
Oxford  parliament  of  1258  inaisted  that  the  juati- 
ciary  ahould  be  annually  choeen  with  their  appro- 
bation. But  the  subsequent  successes  of  Uenrv 
prevented  thia  being  esublished ;  and  Edward  I. 
diacontinued  the  office  altogether. 

*  For  every  thing  that  can  be  known  about  the 
Curia  Rcfia,  and  eapecially  this  branch  of  it,  the 
atudentof  our  conatitntional  hiatory  ahould  have 
recourae  to  Madox'a  Hiatory  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  to  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario,  written  in  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  by  Richard,  biahop  of  Ely, 
thoagh  commonly  aacribed  to  Qervaae  of  Tilbury. 
Thia  treatise  he  will  find  aabjoined  to  Madox's 


t  Omois  cansa  terminetu  comitatu,  val  hundre- 
do,  vel  halimoto  aocam  habentium.— Leges  Henr. 
I.,  c.  9. 


than  the  provincial  conrts,  suiters  grew 
willing  to  submit  to  its  ezpensiveness 
and  inconvenience.  It  was  ocnrioualy  the 
interest  of  the  king^s  court  to  give  such 
equity  and  steadiness  to  its  decisions  as 
might  encourage  this  disposition.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
king's  authority,  nor,  what  perhiq;>s  was 
more  immediately  regarded,  to  his  reve- 
nue ;  since  a  fine  was  always  paid  for 
leave  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  to  remove 
thither  a  cause  commenced  below.  But 
because  few,  comparatively  spealdng, 
could  have  recourse  to  so  distant  a  tribu- 
nal as  that  of  the  king's  court,  and  per- 
haps also  on  account  of  the  attachment 
which  the  EngUsh  felt  to  their  ancient 
right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  free- 
holders, Henry  II.  established  iMcitotioB 
itinerant  justices,  to  decide  civil  of  jnatiesa 
and  criminal  pleas  within  each  «'■■■*«•• 
county.*  This  excellent  institution  is 
referred  by  some  to  the  twenty-second 
year  of  that  prince ;  but  Madox  traces  it 
several  years  higher.f  We  have  owed 
to  it  the  uniformity  of  our  common  law, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  splits 
like  that  of  France,  into  a  multitude  of 
local  customs ;  and  we  still  owe  to  it  the 
assurance,  which  is  felt  by  the  poorest 
and  most  remote  inhabitant  of  England, 
that  his  right  is  weighed  by  the  same  in- 
corrupt and  acute  understanding,  upon 
which  the  decision  of  the  highest  ques- 
tions is  reposed.  The  justices  of  assize 
seem  originally  to  have  gone  their  cir- 
cuits annually ;  and  as  part  of  their  duty 
was  to  set  tallages  upon  royal  towns,  and 
superintend  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
we  may  be  certain  that  there  could  be  no 
long  interval.  This  annual  visitation 
was  expressly  confirmed  by  the  twelfth 
section  of  Magna  Charta,  which  provides 
also  that  no  assize  of  novel  disseisin,  or 
mort  d'ancestor,  should  be  taken  except 
in  the  shire  where  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy lay.  Hence  this  clause  stood  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  court,  which  might 
otherwise,  by  drawing  pleas  of  land  to  it* 
self,  have  defeated  the  suiter's  right  to  a 
jury  from  the  vicinage ;  and  on  the  other, 
to  those  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  who 
hated  any  interference  of  the  cro¥m  to 
chastise  their  violations  of  law  or  control 
their  own  jurisdiction.  Accordingly, 
while  the  confederacy  of  barons  against 


•  Dialosfus  de  Scaoeario,  p.  38. 

t  Hiat.  of  Exchequer,  c.  iii.  Lord  LyttlelOD 
thinka  that  this  institution  may  have  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  Louie  VI.,  who  half  a  century  befoie 
had  introduced  a  aimilar  regulatioii  in  hia  domia- 
iona.*Hist.  of  Henry  II.,  vd.  iii.,  p.  306. 
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Henry  III.  was  in  its  full  power,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  the  regular 
circuits  of  the  judges.* 

Long  after  the  separation  of  the  ez- 
TiM  MQft  of  cfaeouer  from  the  king's  court, 
coromoa  another  branch  was  detached 
^•^  -  for  the  decision  of  private  suits. 
This  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox^s  opin- 
ion, as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.f 
But  it  was  completely  established  by 
Maffna  Charts.  "  Common  Pleas,"  it  is 
said  in  the  fourteenth  clause,  '*  shall  not 
follow  our  court,  but  be  held  in  some 
certain  place."  Thus  was  formed  the 
Court  of  Common  Bench  at  Westminster, 
with  full  and,  strictly  speaking,  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  all  civil  disputes,  where 
neither  the  lung's  interest,  nor  any  mat- 
ter savouring  of  a  criminal  nature,  was 
concerned.  For  of  such  disputes  neither 
the  court  of  king's  bench  nor  that  of  ex- 
chequer can  take  cognizance,  except  by 
means  of  a  legal  fiction,  which,  in  the 
one  case,  supposes  an  act  of  force,  and 
in  the  other,  a  debt  to  the  crown. 

The  principal  officers  of  state,  who  had 
origtaoT  originally  been  effective  mem- 
umCooi.  bers  of  the  king's  court,  began 
mwiUw.  ^Q  withdraw  from  it  after  this 
separation  into  three  courts  of  justice, 
and  left  their  places  to  regular  lawyers ; 
though  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  have  still  seats  on  the 
equity  side  of  that  court,  a  vestige  of  its 
ancient  constitution.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  for  men  bred  in  camps 
or  palaces  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions 
of  judicature,  under  such  a  system  of 
law  as  had  frown  up  in  England.  The 
rules  of  legal  decision  among  a  rude  peo- 
ple are  always  very  simple ;  not  serving 
much  to  gmde,  far  less  to  control,  the 
feelings  of  natural  equity.  Such  were 
those  which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  requiring  no  subtler  intellect  or 
deeper  learning  than  the  earl  or  sheriff 
at  tne  head  of  his  county-court  miffht  be 
expected  to  possess.    But  a  great  change 

*  Justiciarii  regis  Anglis,  qui  dicantur  itineris, 
miBti  Herfordiain,  pro  suo  exe<^tiendo  officio  repel- 
Inntur,  allenntibqs  bis  qui  regi  adveraabantur,  ip- 
aoa  contr4  tormam  provisionum  Ozonis  nuper  fac- 
taram  ▼eniaae.—Chron.  Nic.  Trivet,  A.  D.  1260. 
1  fonet  where  I  foond  this  qnotation. 

t  Hist  of  Excheouer,  e.  19.  Jnsticee  of  the 
bench  are  mentionea  eeveral  yeara  before  Magna 
Charta.  But  Madox  thinks  the  chief  jasticiary  of 
England  might  preside  in  the  two  courts,  as  well 
as  in  the  exchequer.  After  the  erection  of  the 
Common  Bench,  the  style  of  the  superior  court 
began  to  alter.  It  ceased  by  d€«rees  to  be  called 
the  king's  court  Pleas  were  saidto  be  held  coram 
rege,  or  coram  rege  ubicanque  fuerit  And  thus 
the  court  of  king|s  bench  was  formed  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  curia  regis. 


was  wrought  in  abont  a  century  after  tho 
conquest.  Our  English  lawyers,  prone 
to  magnify  the  antiquity,  like  the  other 
merits  of  their  system,  are  apt  to  carry 
up  the  date  of  the  common  law,  till,  like 
the  pedigree  of  an  illustrious  family,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient 
time.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  its  origin  is  as  undis- 
coverable  as  that  of  Nile.  Bat  though 
some  features  of  the  common  law  may 
be  distinguishable  in  Saxon  times,  while 
our  limited  knowledge  prevents  us  from 
assigning  many  of  its  peculiarities  to  any 
determinable  period,  yet  the  general  char- 
acter and  most  essential  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem were  of  much  later  growth.  The 
laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kines,  Madox 
truly  observes,  are  as  different  from  those 
collected  by  Glanvil  as  the  laws  of  two 
different  nations.  The  pecuniary  com- 
positions for  crimes,  especiallv  for  hom« 
icide,  which  run  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  code  down  to  the  laws  ascribed  to 
Henry  I.,*  are  not  mentioned  by  Glanvil. 
Death  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 
punishment  of  murder,  as  well  as  rob- 
bery. Though  the  investigation  by  means 
of  ordeal  was  not  disus^  in  his  time,t 
yet  trial  by  combat,  of  which  we  find  no 
instance  before  the  conquest,  was  evi- 
dently preferred.  Under  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment, suits  appear  to  have  commen- 
ced, even  before  the  king,  by  verbal  or 
written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace  re- 
mains of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation 
of  our  civil  procedure.l  The  descent  of 
lands  before  the  conquest  was  according 
to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  or  equal  par- 
tition among  the  children.;^  in  the  age  of 
Henry  I.  the  eldest  son  took  the  principal 
fief  to  his  own  share  ;|  in  that  of  Glanvil 
he  inherited  aU  the  lands  held  by  knight 
service ;  but  the  descent  of  soccage  lands 
depended  on  the  particular  custom  of  the 
estate.  By  the  Saxon  laws,  upon  the 
death  of  the  son  without  issue,  the  father 
inherited  ;^  by  our  common  law,  he  is 
absolutely,  and  in  every  case,  excluded. 
Lands  were,  in  general,  devisable  by  tes* 
tament  before  the  conquest ;  but  not  in 

^"om  ~ 

t  A  citizen  of  London,  suspected  of  murder,  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  ordeal  of  cold  water,  was  hanged 
by  order  of  Henry  II.,  though  he  offered  500  maika 
to  save  his  life.— Hofeden,  p.  560.  It  appears  aa 
if  the  ordeal  were  permitted  to  persons  alrndy  con- 
victed by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  If  they  escaped  in 
this  purvation,  yet,  in  cases  of  murder,  they  were 
banished  the  realm.— Wilkins,  Leges  An^Ssx- 
on.,  p.  330.  Ordeals  were  abolished  about  tht  bs- 
ginmng  of  Henry  III.'s  reign. 

t  Hickes,  Dissert.  EpistoL,  p.  8. 

^  Leges  Ouliehni,  p.  225. 

li  Leges  Henr.  I ,  e.  70. 
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the  time  of  Henry  11.,  ^xce^  by  particu- 
lar custom.  Theae  are  sufficient  samples 
of  the  differences  between  our  Saxon 
and  Norman  jurisprudence ;  but  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  two  will  strike 
more  forcibly  every  one  who  peruses 
successively  the  laws  published  by  Wil- 
kins,  and  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Glanvil. 
The  former  resemble  the  baibaric  codes 
of  the  continent,  and  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  family;  minute  to 
an  excess  in  apjportioning  punishments, 
but  sparing  and  indefinite  in  treating  of 
civil  rights;  while  the  other,  copious^ 
discrimuiating,  and  technical,  displays  the 
characteristics  as  well  as  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  English  law.  It  is  difficult  to 
assert  any  tmng  decisively  as  to  the  pe- 
riod between  the  conquest  and  the  reign 
of  Henry  Il.»  which  presents  fewer  mate- 
rials for  legal  history  than  the  preceding 
age;  but  the  treatise  denominated  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  compiled  at  the  soonest 
about  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign,*  bears 
so  much  of  a  Saxon  character,  that  I 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  our  present 
common  law  to  a  date,  so  £ur  as  it  is  ca- 
pable of  any  date,  not  much  antecedent  to 
the  publication  of  61anvil.t  At  the  same 
time,  since  no  kind  of  evidence  attests 
any  sudden  and  radical  change  in  the  ju- 
rispiudeace  of  England,  the  question  must 
be  considered  as  left  in  great  obscurity. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  reasonaUe  to  con- 

ecture  that  the  treatise  called  Leges 
enrici  Primi  contains  the  ancient  usa- 
ffes  still  prevailing  in  the  inferior  juris- 
dictions, and  that  of  Glanvil  the  rules 
established  by  the  Norman  lawyers  of  the 
king's  court,  which  would  of  course  ac- 
quire a  general  recognition  and  efficacy, 
in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  jus- 
tices holdinff  their  assizes  periodically 
throughout  the  country. 

The  capacity  of  deciding  legal  eontro- 
ciunaiBe  ^^wi^s  was  now  only  to  be 
«iiddeteia  foiuid  in  men  who  had  devo- 
lihuw"'"  ^^  themselves  to  that  peculiar 
study ;  ttid  a  race  of  such  men 
arose,  whose  eagerness  and  even  enthu- 
siasm in  the  profession  of  the  law  were 
stimulated  by  the  self-complacency  of  in- 
tellectual dexterity  in  thridding  its  intri- 
cate and  thorny  mazes.  The  Normans 
are  noted  in  their  own  country  for  a 
shrewd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may 
have  given  a  character  to  our  courts  of 


*  The  decretum  of  Gntian  is  quoted  in  this  fcrea« 
tiatf  which  was  not  pabliabed  in  iUly  liU  1151. 

t  Madox,  Hist,  of  Ezch.,  p.  122,  edit.  1711. 
Lord  LyttletOD,  toI.  ii.,  p.  267,  has  giTen  reasons 
for  supposing  that  Olanvil  was  not  the  suthor  of 
this  traatise,  hat  sonw  cLaik  uader  his  diractioo. 


justice  in  early  times.  Something  too 
of  that  excessive  subtletjr,  and  that  pref- 
erence of  technical  to  rational  principles, 
which  runs  through  our  system,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  scholastic  philosophy 
which  was  in  voffue  during  the  same 
period,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  fea- 
tures. But  we  have  just  reason  to  boast 
of  the  leading  causes  of  these  defects ; 
an  adherence  to  fixed  rules,  and  a  jeal- 
ousy of  judicial  discretion,  which  have  in 
no  country,  I  believe*  been  carried  to 
such  a  length.  Hence  precedents  of 
adjudged  cases,  becoming  authorities  for 
the  future,  have  been  constantly  noted, 
and  form  indeed  almost  the  sole  ground 
of  argument  in  questions  of  mere  law. 
But  these  authorities  being  frequently 
unreasonable  and  inconsistent,  partly 
from  the  infirmity  of  all  human  reason, 
partly  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  a  number  of  unwarranted  and 
incorrect  reporters  have  handed  them 
down,  later  judges  grew  anxious  to  elude 
by  impalpable  distinctions  what  they  did 
not  venture  to  overturn.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  evasive  skill  has  been  ap- 
plied to  acts  of  the  legislature.  Those 
who  are  moderately  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  law  will  easily  trace  other 
circumstances  that  have  co-operated  in 
producing  that  technical  and  subtle  sys- 
tem which  regulates  the  course  of  real 
property.  For  as  that  formed  almost  the 
whole  of  our  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  is 
there  that  we  must  seek  its  original  char- 
acter. But  much  of  the  same  spirit  per^ 
vades  every  part  of  the  law.  No  tri- 
bunal of  a  civilized  people  ever  borrowed 
so  little,  even  of  illustration,  from  the 
writings  of  philosophers,  or  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  countries.  Hence  law 
has  been  studied,  in  general,  rather  as  an 
art  than  a  science,  with  more  solicitude 
to  know  its  rules  and  distinctions,  than 
to  perceive  their  application  to  that  for 
which  all  rules  of  law  ought  to  have  been 
established,  the  maintenance  of  public 
and  private  rights.  Nor  is  there  any 
reading  more  jejune  and  unprofitable  to  a 
I^ilosophical  mind  than  that  of  our  an- 
cient law-books.  Later  times  have  in- 
troduced other  inconveniences,  till  the 
vast  extent  and  multiplicity  of  our  kwa 
have  become  a  practical  evil  of  serious 
importance,  and  an  evil  which,  between 
the  timidity  of  the  legislature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selfish  views  of  practition- 
ers on  the  other,  is  likely  to  reach,  in  no 
long  period,  an  intolerable  excess.  De- 
terred by  an  interested  clamour  against 
innovation  from  abrogating  what  is  use- 
less, simplifying  what  is  complex,  or  de- 
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terauamff  what  is  doubtful,  and  always 
more  inclined  to  stave  off  ah  immediate 
dif&culty  by  some  patchwork  scheme  of 
modifications  and  suspensions,  than  to 
consult  for  posterity  in  the  comprehen- 
sire  spirit  of  legal  philosophy,  we  accu« 
mulate  statute  upon  statute,  and  prece- 
dent upon  precedent,  till  no  industry  can 
acquire,  nor  any  intellect  digest  the  mass 
of  learning  that  grows  upon  the  panting 
student;  and  our  jurisprudence  seems 
not  unlikely  to  be  simplified  in  the  worst 
and  least  honourable  manner,  a  tacit 
agreement  of  ignorance  among  its  pro- 
fessors. Much  indeed  has  already  gone 
into  desuetude  within  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  is  known  only  as  an  occult 
science  by  a. small  number  of  adepts. 
We  are  thus  gradually  i^>proaching  the 
crisis  of  a  necessary  reformation,  when 
our  laws,  like  those  of  Rome,  must  be 
cast  into  the  crucible.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nineteenth  century,  if  Eng- 
land could  not  find  her  Tribonian.* 

This  establishment  of  a  legal  system, 
which  must  be  considered  as  complete  at 
the  end  of  Henry  IIL's  reignv  when  the 
unwritten  usages  of  the  common  law,  as 
well  as  ^e  forms  and  precedents  of  the 
courts,  were  digested  into  the  great  work 
of  Bracton,  might,  in  some  respects,  con- 
duce to  the  security  of  public  freedom. 
For,  however  highly  the  prerogative 
might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated 
wi3i  the  law,  and  treated  with  the  same 


*  Whitelocke,  just  after  the  lettonuioiir  com- 
plains  that  "  Now  the  TOloine  of  our  statutes  is 
grown  or  swells  to  a  great  biffuess."  The  vol- 
ume !  What  would  he  have  said  to  the  monstrous 
btath  of  a  Tolume  trienniaUj,  filled  with  laws  pro* 
fessing  to  be  the  deliberate  work  of  the  legislature, 
which  every  subject  is  supppMi  to  read,  remem- 
ber, and  understand !  The  exRllent  sense  of  the 
following  sentences  from  tbe  same  passage  may 
weU  excuse  me  &om  quoting  them,  and,  perhaps, 
in  this  age  of  bigoted  averseness  to  innovatioi).  1 
have  need  of  aome  apology  for  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  saj  in  the  text.  "  I  remember  the  opin- 
ion of  a  vnse  and  learned  statesman  and  lawyer 
(the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem)  that  multiplicity  of 
written  laws  do  but  distract  the  judges,  aiid  rsnder 
the  law  less  certain ;  that  where  tod  law  sets  due 
and  clear  bounds  between  the  prerogative  royal 
and  the  rights  of  the  people,  ana  gives  remedy  in 
private  causes,  there  needs  no  more  laws  to  be  in- 
creased, for  therein  litigation  will  be  increased  like- 
wise. It  were  a  work  worthy  of  a  parliament,  and 
cannot  be  done  otherwise,  to  cause  a  review  of  all 
our  statutes,  to  repeal  such  as  they  shall  judge 
inconvenient  to  remain  in  force ;  to  confirm  those 
which  they  shall  think  fit  to  stand,  and  those  sev- 
eral statutes  which  are  confused,  some  repugnant 
to  others,  many  touching  the  same  matters,  to  be 
reduced  into  certainty,  Hi  of  one  subject  into  one 
statute,  that  perspicuity  and  clearness  may  appear 
m  our  written  laws,  wmch  at  this  day  few  students 
or  sages  can  find  in  them.**— Whiteloeke*s  Com- 
mentary on  Parliamentary  Wot,  vol  i,  p.  408. 


distinguishing  and  argunentative  subt- 
lety as  every  other  part  of  it.  What- 
ever things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted, 
that  the  king  might  ao,  it  was  a  necea- 
sary  implication  that  there  were  other 
things  which  he  could  not  do;  else  it 
were  vain  to  specif^r  the  former.  It  is 
not  meant  to  press  this  too  far ;  since  un- 
doubtedly the  bias  of  lawyers  towards 
the  prerogative  was  sometimes  too  dis- 
cernible. But  the  sweeping  maxims  of 
absolute  power,  which  servile  judges  and 
churchmen  taught  the  Tudo^  and  Stuart 
princes,  seem  to  have  made  no  progress 
under  the  Plantagenet  line. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ef- 
fect which  the  study  of  the  law  _^., 
had  upon  the  rights  of  the  sub-  SSTonu 
ject,  It  conduced  materially  to  srown  es- 
the  security  of  good  order  by  *»*>**^«'- 
ascertaining  the  hereditary  succession  of 
the  crown.  Five  kings  out  of  seven  that 
followed  William  the  Conqueror  were 
usurpers,  according  at  least  to  modem 
notions.  Of  these,  Stephen  alone  en- 
countered any  serious  opposition  upon 
that  ground ;  and  with  respect  to  him,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  barons, 
himself  included,  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  Matilda.  Hen- 
ry II.  procured  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  his  eldest  and 
second  sons ;  a  strong  pr^sumption  that 
their  hereditary  right  was  not  absolutely 
secure.*  A  mixed  notion  of  right  and 
choice  in  fact  prevailed  as  to  the  suc- 
cession of  every  European  monarchy. 
The  coronation  oath  and  the  form  of 
popular  consent  then  required  were  coo- 
sidered  as  more  material,  at  least  to  per- 
fect a  title,  than  we  deem  them  at  present. 
They  gave  seisin,  as  it  were,  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  cases  of  disputed  preten^ 
sious,  had  a  sort  of  judicial  efficacy^ 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple  says,  con- 
cerning Richard  I.,  that  he  was  '*  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  by  hereditaiy  right,^ 
after  a  solemn  election  by  the  clergy  and 
people  ;"t  words  that  indicate  the  current 
principles  of  that  age.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  Richard  took  upon  him 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogatives,  with- 
out waiting  for  his  coronation.];  The 
successioji  of  John  has  certainly  passed 
in  modem  times  for  a  usurpation.  I  do 
not  find  that  it  was  considered  as  such 
by  his  own  contemporaries  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  Tne  question  of  inher- 
itance between  an  uncle  and  the  son  of 


*  Lyttleton,  voL  ii.,  p.  14. 
t  Idem,  p.  42.   HareditariojurepKnofwidiMiii 
regnum.  post  cleri  et  populi  solennai — •-— — — 
t  Oul.  Neobdgenais,  I  iv.,  c.  1. 
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bia  <l6ceased  eld^r  brother  was  yet  unset- 
tled, as  we  learn  from  Glanvil,  even  in 
private  succession.*  In  the  case  of  sov- 
ereignties, which  were  sometimes  con- 
tended to  require  different  rules  from  or- 
dinary patrimonies,  it  was,  and  continued 
long  to  be,  the  most  uncertain  point  in 
public  law.  John's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  might  therefore  be  such  as  the 
Ejnglish  Were  justified  in  admitting,  espe- 
cially as  his  reversionary  title  seems  to 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother  Richard.f  If  indeed  we  may 
place  reliance  on  Matthew  Paris,  Arch- 
Dishop  Hubert,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  the  crown 
was  elective,  giving  even  to  the  blood 
royal  no  other  preference  than  their  merit 
might  chailenge.l  Carte  rejects  this  as 
a  fiction  of  the  historian ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  strain  far  bevond  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  both  before  and  after  the 
conquest,  had  invariably  limited  the 
throne  to  one  royal  stock,  though  not 
strictly  to  its  nearest  branch.  In  a  char- 
ter of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  John 
calls  himself  king  '^  by  hereditary  right, 
and  through  the  consent  and  favour  of 
the  church  and  people.^'^ 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  during 
the  rebellions  against  this  prince  and  his 
son  Henry  III. ,  not  a  syllable  was  breathed 
in  favour  of  Eleanor,  Arthur's  sister,  who, 
if  the  present  rules  of  succession  had 
been  established,  was  the  undoubted  heir- 
ess of  his  right.  The  barons  chose  rather 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Louis,  with  scarcely 
a  shade  of  title,  though  with  much  bet- 
ter means  of  maintaining  himself.  One 
should  think  that  men  whose  fathers  had 
been  in  the  field  for  Matilda  could  make  no 
difficulty  about  female  succession.  But  I 
doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  that  pre- 
cedent, the  crown  of  England  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  he  capable  of  de- 
scending to  a  female  heir.  Great  averse- 
ness  had  been  shown  by  the  nobility  of 
Henry  I.  to  his  proposu  of  settling  the 
kingdom  on  his  daughter.!  And  from  a 
remarkable  passage  which  1  shall  poduce 
in  a  note,  it  appears  that  even  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  succession  was  su] 
posed  to  be  confined  to  the  male  line. 


T 


*  Glanril,  L  rii.,  c.  3.         f  HoTadeo,  p.  702. 

I  Hoveden,  p.  166. 

i  Jure  hareoilarioi  et  medianta  tun  deri  et  pop- 
nti  conaeDsu  et  fovore.— Guidon  on  Parliaments, 
p.  139. 

II  Lyt(letoD,Tol.i.,p.  162. 

ir  This  is  intimated  by  the  treaty  made  in  1339. 
for  a  mamaM  between  the  eldest  son  of  Edwsrd 
IIL  and  the  Poke  of  Brabant's  daoshter.  Edward 
therein -promisaa,  that  if  his  son  should  die  before 
him,  leaving  mala  issue,  he  wiU  procure  the  con- 


At  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  tblr^ 
teenth  century,  the  lawyers  applied  to 
the  crown  the  same  strict  principles  of 
descent  which  regulate  a  private  mherit-> 
ance.  Edward  I.  was  proclaimed  imme- 
diately upon  his  father's  death,  though 
absent  in  Sicily.  Something,  however, 
of  the  old  principle  may  foe  traced  in  this 
proclamation,  issued  in  his  name  by  the 
guardians  of  the  realm,  where  he  asserts 
the  crown  of  England  '*  to  have  devolv- 
ed upon  him  by  hereditary  succession 
and  the  will  of  ms  nobles."*  These  last 
words  were  omitted  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Edward  II.  ;t  since  whose  time 
the  crown  has  been  absolutely  hereditary. 
The  coronation  oath,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  people  at  that  solemnity,  are  for- 
malities which  convey  no  right  either  to 
the  sovereign  or  the  people,  though  they 
may  testify  the  duties  or  each. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  present  chap- 
ter without  observing  one  most  English 
prominent  and  characteristic  fij"}^jj^ 
distinction  between  the  consti-  eiasiTepcivr 
tution  of  England  and  that  of  usges. 
every  other  country  in  Europe ;  I  mean 
its  refusal  of  civil  privileges  to  the  lower 
nobility,  or  those  whom  we  denominate 
the  gentry.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Ger- 
many, wherever,  in  short,  we  look,  the 
appellations  of  nobleman  and  gentleman 
have  been  strictly  sjmonymous.  Those 
entitled. to  bear  them  by  descent,  by  ten- 
ure of  land,  by  office  or  royal  creation, 
have  formed  a  class  distinguished  by 
privileges  inherent  in  their  blood  from 
ordinary  freemen.    Marriage  with  noble 


sent  of  his  berons,  nobiee,  and  cities  (that  is,  of 
parliament;  nobles  here  meaning  knights,  if  tha 
word  has  any  disUiM  sense)  for  such  issue  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom ;  and  if  he  die  lea?mg  a  daugh- 
ter only,  Edward  or  his  heir  shall  make  such  pro- 
▼ision  for  bar  as  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  kmg. 
— Rymer,  t  v.,  p.  114.  It  ma?  be  inferred  from 
this  instrument,  that  in  Edward's  intention,  if  not 
by  the  constitution,  the  Sali^ue-law  was  to  regulate 
the  succession  of  the  Engbsh  crown.  This  law, 
it  must  be  remembered,  he  was  coinpellad  to  admit 
in  his  claim  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  though 
with  a  certain  modification,  which  gave  a  pretext 
of  title  to  himself. 

*  Ad  noe  regni  gubemaculum  enccassione  fas- 
radiUriA,  ac  procenmi  regni  voluntate,  at  fidelitata 
nobis  pnsstita  sit  devolutum.— Brady  (History  of 
EngUudigVoL  ii.,  Appendix,  p.  1)  expounds  proca- 
rum  voluntate  to  mean  willmgnees,  not  will ;  as 
much  as  to  say,  ther  acted  readily  and  without 
command.  But  in  all  probability  it  was  intended 
to  save  the  usual  form  of  consent 

i  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  Walsingham,  however, 
asserts  that  Edwara  II.  ascended  the  throne  non 
tam  jure  hcreditario  quam  unanimi  assensu  proce- 
rum  et  magnatum,  p.  95.  Perhaps  we  should  omit 
the  word  nsn,  end  ha  might  intend  to  say,  that  the 
king  had  not  only  his  heraditaiy  titla»  but  the  6aa 
consent  of  his  baronib 
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families,  or  the  purchase  of  military  flefS) 
or  the  participation  of  many  civil  offices, 
were  more  or  less  interdicted  to  the 
commons  of  France  and  the  empire.  Of 
these  restrictions,  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  was  ever  known  in  England. 
The  law  has  never  taken  notice  of  gen- 
tlemen.* From  the  reicn  of  Henry  III. 
at  least,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ranks 
helow  the  peerage  was,  to  every  essen- 
tial purpose,  as  complete  as  at  present. 
Compare  two  writers  nearly  contempo- 
rary, Bracton  with  Beaumanoir,  and  mark 
how  the  customs  of  England  are  distin- 
guishable in  this  respect.  The  French- 
man ranges  the  people  under  three  divis- 
ions, the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  servile ; 
our  countryman  has  no  generic  class 
but  freedom  and  villanage.f  No  restraint 
seems  ever  to  have  lain  upon  mairiage ; 
nor  have  the  children  even  of  a  peer 
been  ever  deemed  to  lose  any  privilege 
by  his  union  with  a  commoner.  The 
purchase  of  lands  held  by  knight-service 
was  always  open  to  all  freemen.  A  few 
privileges  indeed  were  confined  to  those 
who  had  received  knighthood.}  But, 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  virtual 
equality  of  rights  among  all  the  com- 
moners of  England.  What  is  most  par- 
ticular is,  that  the  peerage  itself  imparts 
no  privilege  exeept  to  its  actual  possessor. 
In  every  other  country,  the  descendants 
of  nobles  cannot  but  themselves  be  noble, 
because  their  nobility  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  their  birth.  But  though 
we  commonly  say  that  the  blood  of  a 
peer  is  ennobled,  yet  this  expression 
seems  hardly  accurate,  and  fitter  for 
heralds  than  lawyers;  since  in  truth 
nothing  confers  nobility  but  ,the  actual 
descent  of  a  peerage.    The  sons  of  peers, 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  even  for  the  sake  of 
obviating  cavils,  to  notice  as  an  exception  the  stat- 
ute of  23  H.  VI.,  c.  14,  prohibiting  the  election  of 
anj  who  were  not  bom  gentlemen  for  knights  of 
the  shire.  Much  less  shoold  I  have  thought  of 
noticing,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  as  an  objec- 
tion, the  provision  of  the  statute  of  Merton,  that 
guardians  in  chivalry  shall  not  mamr  their  waids 
to  viUeins  or  burgesses,  to  their  disparagement. 
Wherever  the  distmctions  of  rank  and  property 
are  felt  in  the  customs  of  society,  such  marriages 
will  be  deemed  unequal  ^  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
tyranny  of  feudal  superiors,  who  compelled  their 
wards  to  accept  a  mean  alliance,  or  to  forfeit  iu 
price,  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  was  made. 
But  this  does  not  afiect  the  proposition  I  had  main- 
tained as  to  the  legal  equahty  of  commoners,  any 
more  than  a  report  of  a  master  in  chancery  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  proposed  marriage  for  a  ward 
of  the  court  was  unequal  to  what  her  station  in 
society  appeared  to  claim,  would  Invalidate  the 
sameproposition. 

t  Bfeaumanoir,  c.  45.    Bracton,  1.  i,  c.  6. 
.  t  See  for  these,  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  vol. 
111.,  £.  806. 


as  we  well  know,  are  commoners,  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  legal  right  beyond 
a  barren  precedence. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  our  con* 
stitution  so  admirable  as  this  equality  of 
civil  rights ;  this  isonomia^  which  the  phi* 
losophers  of  ancient  Greece  only  hoped 
to  find  in  democratical  governments.* 
From  the  beginning  our  law  has  been  no 
respecter  of  persons.  It  screens  not  the 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  from  the 
judgment  of  an  ordinary  jury,  nor  from 
ignominious  punishment.  It  confers  not, 
it  never  did  confer,  those  unjust  immuni* 
ties  from  public  bmrdens  which  the  supe- 
rior orders  arrogated  to  themselves  upon 
the  continent.  Thus,  while  the  privileges 
of  our  peers,  as  hereditary  legislators  of 
a  free  people,  are  incomparably  more  val- 
uable and  dignified  in  their  nature,  they 
are  far  less  invidious  in  their  exercise 
than  those  of  any  other  nobility  in  En- 
rope.  It  is,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  to 
this  peculiarly  democratical  character  of 
the  English  monarchy  that  we  are  in* 
debted  for  its  long  permanence,  its  regu- 
lar improvement,  and  its  present  vigour. 
It  is  a  singular,  a  providential  circum- 
stance, that  in  an  age  when  the  gradual 
march  of  civilization  and  commerce  was 
so  little  foreseen,  our  ancestors,  devia- 
ting from  the  usages  of  neighbouring 
countries,  should,  as  if  deliberately,  have 
guarded  against  that  expansive  force 
which,  in  bursting-through  obstacles  im- 
providently  opposed,  has  scattered  havoc 
over  Europe. 

This  tendency  to  civil  equality  in  the 
Elnglish  law  may,  I  think,  be  caases  or 
ascribed  to  several  concurrent  »*»  •**'*j!2 
causes.    In  Uie  first  place,  the  ^"£  Sng- 
feudal  institutions  were  far  less  und. 
military  in  England  than  upon  the  conti* 
nent.    From  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  the 
escuage,  or  pecuniary  commutation  for 
personal  service,  became  almost  univer- 
sal.   The  armies  of  our  kings  were  com-  . 
posed  of  hired  troops,  great  part  of  whom 
certainly  were  knights  and  gentlemen, 
but  who,  serving  for  pay,  and  not  by  vir- 
tue of  their  birth  or  tenure,  preserved' 
nothing  of  the  feudal  character.    It  was 
not,  however,  so  much  for  the  ends  of  na- 
tional as  of  private  warfare,  that  the  re- 
lation of  lord  and  vassal  was  contrived. 
The  right  which  every  baron  in  France 
possessed  of  redressing  his  own  wrongs 

*  WXtfios  afix^Vt  wpQrov  fttv  wokm  KmXXtfv  «yc<, 
invofuuvt  says  the  advocate  of  dfemocracy  iu  the 
discussion  of  forms  of  government  which  Herodo- 
tus (Thaha,  c.  80)  has  put  into  the  mouths  of 
three  Persian  satraps,  after  themurderof  Smerdis^ 
.  f  scepe  conceived  in  the  tpsit  of  CkmMiUe. 
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and  those  of  his  tenants  by  snns,  render- 
ed their  connexion  strictly  military.  But 
we  read  very  little  of  private  wars  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  some  passa- 
ges in  Glanvil,  which  certainly  appear  to 
admit  their  legality,  it  is  not  easy  to  rec- 
oncile this  with  the  general  tenure  of 
our  laws.*  They  most  always  have  been 
a  breach  of  the  king's  peace,  which  our 
Saxon  lawgivers  were  perpetuaUy  stri- 
Ting  to  preserve,  and  which  the  conquer- 
or and  his  sons  more  effectually  main- 
tained, t  Nor  can  we  trace  many  in- 
stances (some  we  perhaps  may)  of  actual 
hostilities  among  the  nobility  of  England 
after  the  conquest,  except  during  such  an 
anarchy  as  the  reign  oi  Stephen  or  the 
minority  of  Henry  ill.  Acts  of  outrage 
and  spoliation  were  indeed  very  frequent. 
The  sUtute  of  Marlebridge,  soon  after  the 
baronial  wars  of  Henry  HI.,  speaks  of  the 
disseisins  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
kte  disturbances;):  and  thirty-five  ver- 
dicts are  said  to  have  been  given  at  one 
court  of  assize  against  Foulkes  de 
Breaut6,  a  notorious  partisan,  who  com- 
manded some  foreign  mercenaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  same  reign  :^  but  these 
are  faint  resemblances  of  that  wide- 
spreading  devastation  which  the  nobles 
of  France  and  Germany  were  entitled  to 
carry  among  their  neighbours.  The  most 

grominent  instance,  perhaps,  of  what  may 
e  deemed  a  private  war,  arose  out  of  a 
contention  between  the  earls  of  Gloces- 
ter  and  Hereford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  during  which  acts  of  extraordinary 
violence  were  perpetrated ;  but,  far  from 
its  having  passed  for  lawful,  these  pow- 
erfhl  nobles  were  both  committed  to  pris- 
on, and  paid  heavy  fines.  ||  Thus  the 
tenure  of  Knight-service  was  not  in  effect 
onuch  more  peculiarly  connected  with  the 


*  I  have  modified  this  psange,  in  conaw^aence 
of  the  juat  animadvetaion  of  a  periodical  critic.  In 
the  fonner  edition  I  had  atated  too  atrongly  the  diA 
iennce  which  f  atill  believe  to  have  exiated  be- 


tween the  cuatoma  of  England  and  other  feudal 
countriea,  in  respect  of  private  warfare. 

t  The  penalties  impoeed  on  breechea  of  the 
peace  in  Wilkina'a  Anglo-Saxon  lawa  are  too  nu- 
aerooa  to  be  partieulariy  inaerted.  One  reasaikft- 
ble  paaaage  in  Domeadaj  appeara,  by  mentioning  a 
legal  cuatomof  private  leuda  in  an  individual  man- 
or, and  there  only  among  Welshmen,  to  afford  an  in- 
ference that  it  waa  an  anomaly.  In  the  royal  manor 
of  Arebenfeld  in  Herafordahire,  if  one  welahman 
killa  another,  it  waa  a  cuatoo  for  the  relatione  of 
thealain  to  aaaembleand  plnnderlhe  murderer  and 
hia  kindred,  and  bum  their  houaea  until  the  corpae 
ahoald  be  interred,  which  waa  to  take  i^ace  by 
noon  on  the  morrow  of  hia  death.  Of  thia  plunder 
the  kinf  had  a  Uiird  part,  and  Uie  rest  they  kept  for 
themaolTra,  p.  17V. 

t  Stat  58  H.  UI.  ^  Matt.  PSria,  p.  271. 
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profession  of  anns  than  that  of  aoccage. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  former  condi- 
tion to  generate  that  hi^h  self-estimation 
which  military  habits  mspire.  On  the 
contrary,  the  burdensome  incidents  of 
tenure  m  chivalry  rendered  soccage  the 
more  advantageous,  though  less  honoura- 
ble of  the  two. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  ascribe  a 
good  d^al  of  efficacy  to  the  old  Saxon 
principles  that  Survived  the  conquest  of 
William,  and  infyised  themselves  mto  our 
common  law.  A  respectable  class  of 
free  eoccsf^ers,  having,  in  general,  full 
rights  of  alienating  their  lands,  and  hold- 
ing them  probably  at  a  small  certain  rent 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  frequent- 
ly occur  in  Domesday  Book.  Though, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  these  were 
derived  from  the  superior  and  more  for- 
tunate Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  they  were 
perfectlT  exempt  from  all  marks  of  vil- 
lanage  both  as  to  their  persons  and  es- 
tates. Some  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  Saxon  soc,  which  signifies  a 
franchise,  especially  one  of  jurisdiction. 
And  whatever  may  come  of  thiset3rmol- 
ogy,  which  is  not  perhaps  so  well  estab- 
lished as  that  fiom  the  French  word  #oc, 
a  ploughshare,*  they  undoubtedly  were 
suiters  to  the  court-baron  of  the  lord,  to 
whose  socj  or  right  of  justice,  they  be- 
longed. They  were  consequently  judges 
in  civil  causes,  determined  before  the 
manorial  tribunal.t    Such  privileges  set 


*  It  ia  not  eaay  to  decide  between  theae  two 
derivationa  of  the  worda  aoccage  and  aocman. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  frequent  raeitrrence  in 
Domeaday  Book  of  the  ezpreaaion,  aoomanni  de 
aocA  Algari,  &c.,  aeema  to  lead  ua  to  infar  that 
theae  worda»  ao  near  in  aound,  were  related  to 
each  other.  Sommer  (on  Gavelkind,  p.  13)  ia 
clearly  for  thia  derivation.  But  Bracton,  I.  iL,  c. 
35,  derivea  aoccage  IVom  the  French  aoc,  and  thia 
etymology  ia  cnrioualy  illustrated  by  a  paaaage 
in  BIomefiekI*8  Hist  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iiL,  p.  538 
(folio).  In  the  manor  of  Cawston,  a  mace  with  a 
braxen  hand  holding  a  ploughafaare  was  carried 
before  the  ateward,  aa  a  sign  that  it  waa  held  by 
aoccage  of  the  dotchy  of  Lancaater.  Pexhapa, 
however,  thia  custom  may  be  thought  not  aum- 
cientlv  ancient  to  confirm  Bracton^s  dexivation. 

t  Territorial  jnriadiction,  the  commencement 
of  which  we  have  aeen  before  the  conqueat,  waa 
never  ao  ezienaive  aa  in  govemmenta  of  a  more 
ariatoeratical  character,  either  in  criminal  or  civil 
caaofc  1.  In  the  lawa  ascribed  to  Henry  I.,  it  it 
aaid  that  all  great  oflencea  conld  only  be  tned  in 
the  king'a  court,  or  bv  hia  commiaaion,  c.  10. 
Olanvil  diatmguishes  the  criminal  pleas,  which 
coold  only  be  determined  before  the  king'sjudgee, 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  sheriff.  Treaaon, 
mnider,  robbery,  and  rape  were  of  the  former 
claaa ;  theft  of  tne  latter,  1.  ziv.  The  criminal  ja- 
riadictton  of  the  aheriff  ia  entirely  taken  awsy  by 
Magna  Charta,  c.  17.  Sir  E.  Coke  aaya,  the  ter- 
ritorial franchiaea  of  iniangthef  and  outfangthef 
"had  aome  continuance  aftsrward,  but  either  by 
this  act,  or  per  det<ietiidiiiem»  for  iaconvenkooey 
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them  greatly  above  the  lotnrien,  or  cen- 
•iert  of  France.  They  were  all  Eng- 
liahmen,  and  their  tenure  strictly  Bng- 
lish;  which  seems  to  have  given  it 
credit  in  the  eyes  of  oar  lawyers,  when 
the  name  of  Englishman  was  aiffected 
even  by  those  of  Norman  descent,  and 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  be- 
came the  universal  demand.  Certainly 
Glanvily  and  still  more  Bracton,  treat 
the  tenmfe  in  free  soccage  with  great  re-> 
apect  And  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  this  class  of  freeholders  was  veiv 
niuneiotts,  even  before  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 1. 
But,  lastly,  the  change  which  took 


these  franchites  wiUnn  manora  an  antiquated  and 
gone.*'— 9  loBt.,  p.  31.  The  statute  hardW  aeems 
to  reach  them ;  and  they  were  certainly  both  claim- 
ed and  exercised  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  Blomefield  mentions  two  instances,  both  in 
1386,  where  eiecatioDs  fat  felony  took  place  by 
the  sentenqo  of  a  coort-baron.  In  these  cases  the 
lord's  prif  ile^e  was  called  In  question  at  the  as- 
sizes, by  which  means  we  learn  the  transaction : 
it  is  very  probable  that  similar  executions  occorred 
m  manors  where  the  lorisdietion  was  not  dispa- 
ted-WHist  of  Noifolk,  toL  l,  p.  313;  vol.  iii.«  p. 
50.)  Feloniee  are  now  cognizable  in  the  greater 
part  of  boroughs ;  though  it  is  usual,  except  in  the 
most  considerable  places,  to  remit  such  as  are  not 
within  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  justices  of  jail  de- 
liTery  on  their  circuit  This  jurudictioo,  howerer, 
is  given,  or  presumed  to  be  siven,  by  special  char- 
ter, and  perfectly  distinct  from  that  which  was 
feudal  ana  territorial.  Of  the  latter  some  vestiges 
appear  to  remain  in  particular  liberties,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Soke  of  Peterborough ;  but  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  local  franchisee  have  &Uen,  by  right 
or  custom,  into  the  hands  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
A  territorial  privilege  somewhat  analogous  to 
criminal  jurisdiction,  but  considerably  more  op- 
pressive, was  that  of  private  iaiis.  At  the  pariia- 
meat  of  llerton,  1337,  the  loros  requested  to  have 
their  own  prison  for  trespasses  i^pon  their  parks 
and  ponds,  which  the  king  refused.— Stat.  Merton, 
ell.  But  several  lords  enjoyed  this  as  a  particu- 
lar franchise ;  which  is  sa;ved  by  the  statute  5  H. 
IV.,  c.  10,  directing  justices  of  the  peace  to  im- 
prison no  man,  except  in  the  common  jail.  2. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court-baron  was  ren- 
dered insignificant  not  only  by  its  limitation,  in 
personal  suits,  to  debts  or  damages  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  but  by  the  writs  of  toU  and  jwim, 
which  at  once  removed  a  suit  for  lands,  in  any 
stage  of  its  prosress  before  judgment,  into  the 
county  court  or  that  of  the  king.  The  statute  of 
Marleoridge  took  away  all  appellant  jurisdiction 
of  the  superior  lord,  for  false  judgment  in  the 
manorial  court  of  his  tenant,  and  thus  aimed  an- 
other blow  at  the  feudal  connexion.— fiS  H.  III.,  c. 
19.  3.  The  lords  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter and  Durham,  and  the  royal  franchise  of  Ely, 
had  not  only  a  capital  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases,  but  an  exclusive  cognisance  of  civil  suits; 
the  ibnner  sUIl  is  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Dor- 
ham  and  Ely,  though  much  shorn  of  its  ancient 
extent  by  an  act  of  Heniy  YIII.  (37  H.  Till.,  e. 
34),  and  administered  by  the  kin^f's  justices  of  as- 
sise ;  the  bishops  or  their  deputies  being  pot  only 
on  the  footing  of  ordinary  justioee  of  the  peace.— 
Id,  a.  30. 


place  in  the  conttatutioii  of  parliament 
consummated  the  degradation,  if  we 
muat  use  the  word,  of  the  lower  nobili^ 
ty :  I  mean,  not  so  much  their  attendr 
ance  by  representation  instead  of  per- 
sonal summons,  as  their  election  by  the 
whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  their  sep- 
aration, uong  with  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, from  the  house  of  peers.  These 
changes  will  fall  under  consideration  in 
the  following  chapter. 


PART  m. 

THE  ENGUSH  CONSTITUTION. 

Reign  of  Edward  I.— Gonfirmatio  Chaitarum.— 
Constitution  of  Parliament— tha  Prelates— the 
Temporal  Peers.  —  Tenure  by  Barony —its 
Changes.— Difficulty  of  the  Subject— Origin  of 
Representation  of  the  Commons.— KnighU  of 
Shires  — their  Existence  doubtfully  traced 
through  the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  —  Question 
whether  Representation  was  confined  to  Ten- 
ants in  capite  discussed.  —  State  of  English 
Towns  at  the  Conquest  and  afterward— their 
Progress.— Representatives  from  them  mxaaamf 
ed  to  Parliament  by  Earl  of  Leicester.— Imp 
probability  of  an  earlier  Ori^n.— Cases  of  St  Al- 
ban's  and  Barnstaple  considered.- Parliaments 
under  Edward  I. — Separation  of  Knights  and 
Burgeases  from  the  Peers.— Edward  lI.-*-grad« 
ual  progress  of  the  Authority  of  Parliament 
traced  Uurough  the  Reims  of  Edward  III.  and 
his  successors  down  to  Hemy  VI.— Privilege  of 
Parliament— the  early  instances  of  it  noticed.— 
Nature  of  Borough  KeprasentatiOD.— Rights  of 
Election— other  taiticulara  relative  to  Elec- 
tions.—House  of  Xords.— Baronies  by  Tenure 
—by  Writ— Nature  of  the  latter  discussed.— 
Creation  of  Peers  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by 
Patent — Summons  of  Clergy  to  Parliament-^ 
King's  Ordinary  Council— ita  Judicial  and  other 
Power.— Character  of  the  Plantagenet  Oovem^ 
meat.- Prerogative— its  Excesses  —  erroneous 
Views  corrected.- Testimony  of  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Constitution.— 
Causes  of  the  superior  Liberty  of  Epi^and  ecu* 
sidered.— State  of  Society  in  England.— Want 
of  Police.— Villanage— its  gradual  extinction- 
latter  vears  of  Henry  VI.— Regencies.- Instan- 
ces of  them  enumerated.— Pretensions  of  the 
House  of  York^  and  War  <tf  the  Roses.— Ed- 
ward IV.— CcDclttsion. 

Though  the  undisputed  accession  of  a 
prince  like  Edward  the  First  Aeceisionof 
to  the  throne  of  his  father,  Edward  l 
does  not  seem  so  convenient  a  resting- 
place  in  history  as  one  of  those  revolu- 
tions which  interrupt  the  natural  chain 
of  events,  yet  the  changes  wrought  du- 
ring his  reign  make  it  properl3r  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  these  in^ries^  And, 
indeed,  as  ours  is  emphatically  styled  a 
government  by  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons,  we  cannot  perhaps  in  strictness 
carry  it  farther  back  than  the  admission 
of  the  latter  into  parliament ;  so  that,  it 
the  constant  representation  of  the  com^ 
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moiM  18  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  it  will  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  date  the  English  constitution  from  that 
than  from  any  earUer  era. 

The  various  statutes  affecting  the  law 
of  property  and  administration  of  justice 
which  have  caused  Edward  I.  to  be 
named,  rather  hyperfoolically,  the  Eng- 
lish Justinian^  bear  no  immediate  relation 
to  our  present  inquiries.  In  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  yiew,  the  principal  object 
ConflmM-  is  that  statute  entitled  the  Con- 
tionorthe  firmationof  the  Charters,  which 
ehaiter*.  ^^  ^^^  reluctantly  conceded 
by  the  king  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  reign.  I  do  not  know  that  Eng- 
land has  ever  produced  any  patriots  to 
whose  memory  she  owes  more  gratitude 
than  Humphrey  Bohun»  earl  of  Here- 
ford and  Essex,  and  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  Great  Charter  the 
base  spirit  and  deserted  condition  of 
John  take  off  something  from  the  glory  of 
the  triumph,  though  mey  enhance  the 
moderation  of  those  who  pressed  no  far- 
ther upon  an  abject  tyrant.  But  to 
withstand  the  measures  of  Edward,  a 
prince  imequalled  by  any  who  had  reign- 
ed in  England  since  the  Conqueror  for 
prudence,  valour,  and  success,  required 
a  far  more  intrepid  patriotism.  Their 
provocations,  if  less  outrageous  than 
those  received  from  John,  were  such  as 
evidently  manifested  a  disposition  m  Ed- 
ward to  reign  without  any  control;  a 
constant  refusal  to  confirm  the  charters, 
which  in  that  a^e  were  hardly  deemed  to 
bind  the  kin^  without  his  actual  consent ; 
heavy  impositions,  especially  one  on  the 
export  ot  wool,  and  other  unwarranta- 
ble demaodft.  He  had  acted  with  such 
unmeasured  vfolenee  towaonds  the  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  refusal  of  further 
subsidies,  that,  although  the  ill-judged 
policy  of  that  class  kept  their  interests 
too  distinct  from  those  of  the  people,  it 
was  natural  for  all  to  be  alarmed  at  &e 
precedent  of  despotism.*  These  en- 
croachments made  resistance  justifiable, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Edward  made 
it  prudent.  His  ambition,  luckily  for  the 
people,  had  involved  him  in  foreign  war- 
fare, from  which  he  could  not  recede 
without  disappointment  and  dishonour. 
Thus  was  wrested  from  him  that  famous 
statute,  inadequately  denominated   the 


•  Th6  fuD6«t  account  we  posMw  of  those  do- 
metde  tnnaactionifroin  1384  to  1296  ia  in  Walter 
Hemingftnd,  one  of  the  historians  edited  I7 
Heanie»  p.  53—168.  They  have  been  Tilely  per- 
verted by  Carte,  but  extremely-well  told  by  Home, 
the  first  writer  who  had  the  merit  of  exposing  the 
chanettr  of  Edward  I.  See  too  Knjghton,  in 
Twysden's  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2492. 


Confirmation  of  the  Cfliavters,  because  it 
added  another  pillar  to  our  eonslitation, 
not  less  important  than  the  Oreal  Char^ 
ter  itself.* 

It  was  enacted  by  the  85  E.  I.,  that  the 
charter  of  liberties,  and  that  of  the  for- 
est, besides  being  ezpUcitly  confirm6d,t 
should  be  sent  to  all  sherim,  justices  in 
eyre,  and  other  magistrates  througfaomt 
the  realm,  in  order  to  their  publication 
before  the  people ;  that  copies  of  them 
should  be  kept  m  eatbedral  churches,  and 
publicly  read  twice  in  the  year,  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  in- 
Aringe  them;  that  any  judgment  p^vea 
contrary  to  these  charters  rtiould  be  in- 
valid, and  holden  for  naught.  This  au- 
thentic promulgation,  these  awftil  sanc- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter,  would  alone 
render  the  statute  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing illustrious.  But  it  went  a  great  deal 
farther.  Hitherto  the  king^s  prerogative 
of  levying  money,  by  name  of  tallage  or 
prise,  from  his  towns  and  tenants  in  de- 
mesne, bad  passed  unquestioned.  Some 
impositions,  that  especially  on  the  ex- 
port of  wool,  affected  all  his  subjects. 
It  was  now  the  moment  to  enfranchise 
the  people,  and  ffive  that  security  to  pii- 
vate  property  which  Magna  Charta  had 
given  to  personal  liberty.  By  the  5th 
and  6th  sections  of  this  statute,  **  the  aids, 
tasks,  and  prises*'  before  taken  are  re- 
nounced as  precedents;  and  the  king 
'*  grants  for  him  and  his  heirs,  as  well  to 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and 
other  folk  of  holy  church,  as  also  to  earls, 
barons,  and  to  all  commonalty  of  the 
land,  that  for  no  business  from  hence- 
forth we  shall  take  such  manner  of  aids, 
tasks,  nor  prises,  but  by  the  common  as- 
sent of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common 
profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient  aids  and 
prises  due  and  accustomed.''  The  toll 
upon  wool,  so  far  as  levied  by  the  king's 
mere  prerogative,  is  expressly  released 
by  the  seventh  section.! 


*  WalsiDgham,  kk  Camden's  Scriptores  Rcr. 
Anglicanun«  p.  71—73, 

t  Edwara  woold  not  confTnn  the  dbrtera,  not- 
withstanding  his  pronise,  without  the  words  sal- 
▼0  jnre  corons  nostr« :  on  which  the  two  earls 
retired  from  court  When  the  confirmation  waa 
read  to  the  people  at  St.  Paul's,  says  Hemingfoid, 
they  blessed  the  king  on  seeing  the  charters  with 
the  ^TTMt  seal  affixed :  but  when  they  he«d  the 
ceptioua  conclusion,  they  cursed  him  instead.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  parUament,  the  king  agreed  !• 
omit  theae  insidious  worda,  p.  168. 

t  The  supposed  statute,  DeTallagio  non  conoe- 
dendo,  is  considered  by  Blackstone  (Introduction 
to  Charters,  p,  67)  as  merely  an  abstract  of  the 
Confinnatio  Chartarom.  By  that  entitled  ArticuU 
super  Chaitaa,  28  £dw.  I.,  a  court  was  erected  in 
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We  eome  now  to  a  part  of  our  subject 
GiMwtitii.  exceedingly  important,  but  more 
noBoTpM^  intricate  and  controTerted  than 
''■■■•^  any  other,  the  constitution  of 
parliament.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of 
this  in  the  last  section,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent uninterruptedly  to  the  reader  the 
gradual  progress  of  our  legislature  down 
to  ita  complete  establishment  under  the 
Edwards.  No  excuse  need  be  made  for 
the  dry  and  critical  disquisition  of  the  foU 
lowing  pages ;  but  among  such  obscure 
inquiries,  I  cannot  feel  myself  as  secure 
Armn  error  as  I  certainly  do  from  par- 
tiality. 

One  constituent  branch  of  the  great 
Tbespiru.  councils,  hpld  by  William  the 
wipeera.  Conqueror  and  all  his  succes- 
sors, was  composed  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  heads  of  religious  houses  nolding 
their  temporalities  immediately  of  the 
crown.  It  has  been  frequently  maintain- 
ed, that  these  spiritual  lords  sat  in  par- 
liament only  by  yirtue  of  their  baronial 
tenure.  And  certainly  they  did  all  hold 
baronies,  which,  accoitling  to  the  analogy 
of  lay  peerages,  were  sufficient  to  give 
them  such  a  share  in  the  legrislature. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  that  this  is  rather 
too  contracted  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  English  hierarchy,  and,  indeed,  by 
implication,  of  the  peerage.  For  a  great 
council  of  advice  and  assent  in  matters 
of  legislation  or  national  importance  was 
essential  to  all  the  northern  governments. 
And  all  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  Lom- 
bards, invited  the  superior  ecclesiastics 
ta  their  councils ;  not  upon  any  feudal 
notions,  which  at  that  time  had  hardly 
bc^gun  to  prevail,  but  chiefly  as  represent- 
atives of  the  church  and  of  religion  itself; 
next,  as  more  learned  and  enlightened 
counsellors  than  the  lay  nobility ;  and  in 
some  decree,  no  doubt,  as  rich  proprie- 
tors of  land.  It  will  be  remembered 
also  that  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  af- 
fairs were  originally  decided  in  Uie  same 
assemblies,  both  upon  the  continent  and 
in  England.  The  Norman  conquest, 
which  destroyed  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobil- 
ity, and  substituted  a  new  race  in  their 
Mead,  could  not  affect  the  immortality 
of  church  possessions.  The  bishops  of 
William's  age  were  entitled  to  sit  m  his 
councils  by  the  general  custom  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  the  common  law  of  England,* 


everr  oountr,  of  three  knigbu  or  others,  to  be 
elected  by  the  oommons  of  the  shiie,  whoee  sole 
province  was  to  deterroine  ofiences  against  the  two 
charters,  with  power  of  punishing  by  6ne  and  im- 
prisonment ;  but  not  to  extend  to  any  case  where- 
in the  remedy  by  writ  was  already  ptovided. 
*  Hody  (Treatise  oa  Convocatioae,p.  126)  states 
Z3 


which  the  conquest  did  not  overtunu 
Some  smaller  arguments  might  be  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  their  legis- 
lative riffhts  are  merely  baronial;  such 
as  that  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities 
was  commonly  summoned  to  parliament 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric,  and 
that  the  five  sees  created  by  Henry  VIII. 
have  no  baronies  annexed  to  them  ;*  but 
the  former  reasoning  appears  less  tech- 
nical and  confinedf 


the  matter  thus :  in  the  Saxon  times  all  bishops 
and  abbots  sat  and  voted  in  the  state  coaneils  or 
parliament  as  sach»  and  not  on  account  of  their 
tenures.  After  the  conquest,  the  abbots  sat  there 
not  as  such,  but  by  rirtue  of  their  tenures  as  bar- 
ons ;  and  the  bishope  sat  in  a  double  capacity,  as 
bishops  and  as  barons. 

•  Hody,  D.  12a 

t  It  ie  rather  a  curious  speculative  question;  and 
such  onlr,  we  may  presume,  it  will  long  contmue, 
whether  bishops  are  entitled,  on  charges  of  treason 
or  felony,  to  a  trial  by  the  peers.  If  this  question 
be  considered  either  theoreticallv  or  accoiding  to 
ancient  authori^,  I  think  the  affiimative  proposi- 
tion ii  beyond  diq>ute.  Bishops  were  at  all  times 
members  of  the  graat  national  council,  and  folly 
e^ual  to  lay  lords  in  temporal  power  as  well  as  dig- 
mty.  Since  the  conquest,  they  have  held  their  tem- 
poralities of  the  crown  by  a  baronial  tenure,  which, 
if  there  be  any  consistency  in  law,  nmst  unequivo* 
cally  distinguish  them  irom  commoners:  since 
any  one  holding  by  barony  might  be  challenged 
on  a  jury,  as  not  bemg  the  peer  of  the  party  whom 
he  was  to  try.  It  is  true  that  they  take  no  ahara 
in  the  judicial  power  of  the  house  of  lords  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony ;  but  this  is  merely  in  oonfonn- 
ity  toihose  ecclesiastical  cancns  which  prohibited 
the  cleigy  from  paitaking  in  capital  jodgnMut,  and 
they  have  always  withdrawn  trom  the  house  on 
such  oocaaiotts  under  a  protestation  of  their  right 
to  rsmain.  Had  it  Hot  been  for  this  particularity, 
arising  wholly  out  of  their  own  discipline,  the 
question  of  their  peerage  could  never  have  come 
mto  dispute.  As  for  the  common  argument,  that 
they  are  not  tried  aa  peen  because  they  have  no 
inheritable  Dobili|ty,  I  consider  it  as  very  frivolous  s 
since  it  takes  for  granted  the  precise  matter  in 
controversy,  that  an  inheritable  nobility  is  neces- 
sary to  the  definition  of  peerage,  or  to  ita  incident- 
al privileges. 

n  we  come  to  constitutional  precedents,  by 
which,  when  sufficiently  numerous  and^  unexcep- 
tionable, all  questions  of  this  kmd  are  ultimately 
to  be  determined,  the  weight  of  ancient  authori^ 
seems  to  be  in  fsvour  of  tne  prelates.  In  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Edward  III.  (1340),  the  king  brought 
severM  charges  against  Arehbishop  Stratford.  He 
came  to  parliament  with  a  declared  intention  of 
defending  himself  before  hie  peers.  The  king  in- 
sisted upon  his  answering  in  the  court  of  eiche- 
quer.  Stratfooi,  however,  persevered;  and  the 
boose  of  lords,  by  the  king's  consent,  appointed 
twelve  of  their  number,  bishops,  earls,  snd  barons, 
to  report  whether  peen  ought  to  answer  criminal 
charges  in  parliament  and  not  elsewhere.  This 
committee  reported  to  the  king  in  full  parliament, 
that  the  peers  of  the  land  ought  not  to  he  arraign- 
ed nor  put  on  trial,  except  in  parliament  and  by 
their  peers.  The  archbishop  upon  this  prayed  the 
king,  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  notoriously  de- 
lamed,  he  might  be  arraigned  in  full  parliament 
before  the  peeia,  and  there  aeke  answer;  wWeh 
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Next  to  these  spiritaal  lords  are  the 
earls  and  barons,  or  lay  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. The  former  dignity  was  perhaps 
not  so  merely  official  as  in  the  Saxon 
times,  although  the  earl  was  entitled  to 
the  third  penny  of  all  emolnments  ari- 
sing from  the  administration  of  justice  in 


request  the  king  granted.~R<)t.  Par!.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
127.  Cidlier'a  Eccles.  Hist,  yoL  i.,  p.  543.  The 
proceeding  against  Stratford  went  no  farther,  but 
1  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  his  right  to 
trial  as  a  peer  was  fully  recognised  both  by  the 
king  and  lords. 

This  is  however  the  latest,  and  perhaps  the 
only  instance  of  a  prelate's  obtaining  so  high  a  priT- 
ilege.  In  the  preceding  reign  of  Edward  If.,  if 
we  can  rely  on  the  account  of  Walsingham  (p. 
119),  Adam  Orleton,  the  fhctioos  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, had  first  been  arraigned  before  the  hoase 
of  lords,  and  subsequently  conticted  by  a  com- 
mon jury ;  but  the  transaction  wto  of  a  smgular 
nature,  uid  the  king  might  probably  be  infhienced 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  conviction  from  the 
temporal  peers,  of  whom  many  were  disaflbcted  to 
bim,  in  a  ease  where  privilege  of  clergy  was  vehe- 
mently claimed.  But  about  1357,  a  bishop  of  Ely, 
being  accused  of  harbouring  one  guilty  of  murder, 
though  he  demanded  a  trial  bj  the  pears,  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  the  verdict  of  a  jury. — Collier,  p. 
557.  In  the  3lst  of  Edward  III.  (1356),  the  abbot 
of  Missenden  was  han^  for  coimng.— 2  Inst.,  p. 
635.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery  appears  from 
Dugdale  to  have  been  summoned  by  writ,  in  the 
40th  of  Henry  III.  if  he  actually  held  by  barony, 
I  do  not  perceive  any  strong  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  a  bishop.  The  leading  prece- 
dent, however,  and  that  upon  which  lawyers  prin- 
cipally found  their  denial  of  this  privilege  to  the 
bishops,  is  the  case  of  Fisher,  who  was  certainly 
tried  beiifore  an  ordinary  jurv ;  nor  am  I  aware  that 
any  remonstrance  waa  maoe  by  himself,  or  com- 
plaint by  his  friends,  upon  this  ground.  Cranmer 
was  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  from  these 
two.  being  the  most  recent  precedents,  though 
neither  of  them  in  the  best  of  tunes,  the  great  plu- 
rality of  law-books  have  drawn  a  conclusion  that 
bishops  are  not  entitled  to  trial  by  the  temporal 
peers.  Not  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  when- 
ever the  occasion  shall  occur,  this  vrill  be  the  de- 
dsfon  of  the  house  of  lords. 

There  are  two  peculiarities,  as  it  may  naturally 
appear,  in  the  abovementioned  reeolutions  of  the 
lorda  in  Stratford's  case.  The  first  is,  thA  they 
claim  to  be  tried,  not  only  before  their  peers,  but 
in  parliament.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  it  is  said  to  have  been  objected  to  his  claim  of 
trial  by  his  peers,  that  parliament  was  not  then  sit- 
ting (Collier,  ubi  sup.).  It  is  most  probable,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  trying  a  peer,  was  of  more  re- 
cent institution ;  as  appears  also  from  Sir  E.  C<flte*s 
expressions. — I  Inst.,  p.  58.  The  second  circum- 
stance that  may  strike  a  reader  is,  that  the  lords 
assert  their  privilege  in  all  criminal  cases,  not  dis- 
tinguishing misdemeanors  from  treasons  and  felo- 
nies. But  in  this  they  were  undoubtedly  warrant- 
ed by  the  clear  language  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
makes  no  distinction  of  the  kind.  The  practice  of 
trying  a  peer  for  misdemeanors  by  a  jury  of  com- 
moners, concerning  the  origin  of  which  I  can  say 
nothing,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  which  too  often 
render  our  laws  capricious  and  unreasonable  in  the 
eyft  of  im]»aitial  men. 

BInoe  Willing  tlMr  above  note  I  have  tead  Stfl- 


the  connty-cointa,  and  might,  perhaps, 
command  the  militia  of  his  eoimty  when 
it  was  called  forth.*  Every  eail  was  also 
a  banm,  and  held  an  honour  or  barony  of 
the  crown,  for  which  he  paid  a  higher  re- 
lief than  an  ordinary  baron,  protably  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  his  eaildom.    I 


lingfleet's  treatise  on  the  judicial  povrar  of  the  bish- 
ops in  capital  cases ;  a  ng^  vrhich  though  now,  I 
think,  abrogated  by  non-clalim  and  a  oourseof  oontra- 
ry  precedents,  he  proves  beyond  disi>ute  to  have  ex- 
isted by  the  common  law  and  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, to  have  been  occasionally  exercised,  and  to 
have  beA)  only  suspended  by  their  voluntary  aet  In 
the  course  of  this  argument  he  treats  of  the  peerage 
of  the  bishops,  and  piodoces  abundant  evidence 
from  the  records  of  parliament  that  they  were  sty- 
led peers,  for  which,  though  convinced  from  gen- 
eral recollection,  I  had  not  leisure  or  disposition  to 
search.  But  if  any  doubt  should  rsmain,  the  statnts 
25  E.  IIL,  c.  6,  contains  a  legislative  deciaratioa 
of  the  peerajse  of  bishops.  The  whole  subject  is 
discussed  with  much  perspicuity  and  force  by  8U1- 
lingfleet,  who  seems  however  not  to  press  very 
greatly  the  right  of  trial  by  peers,  aware  no  doubt 
of  the  vrei^t  of  opposite  preced«nts.-^StiUtog- 
fleet's  Works,  v<^.  in.,  p.  880.)  In  one  distinctioDf 
that  the  bishops  vote  in  their  judicial  functions  as 
baroDs,  but  in  legislation  as  magnates,  which  War- 
burton  has  brought  forward  as  his  ovm  in  the  Alli- 
ance of  Church  and  State,  Stillingileet  has  per* 
haps  not  taken  the  strongest  cround,  nor  sufficient- 
ly accounted  for  their  nght  of  sittuig  in  judgment 
on  the  impeachment  of  a  commoner.  Parliament- 
ary impeachment,  upon  charges  of  high  public 
crimes,  seems  to  be  the  exercise  of  a  right  innerent 
in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  aome  tmcee  of 
which  appear  even  before  the  conquest  (Chroo. 


that< 


Sax.,  p.  164, 169) ;  independent  of  and  supwsedinf 
■  or  trial  by  peeirs,  wnich,  if  ' 

Lrictly  construed,  is  only  requi> 
red  upon  endictments  at  the  king's  suit.    And  toia 


trial  by  peers, 
Magna  Charta  oe  strictly  construed,  is  only 


the  29th  section  of 


consideration  is  of  great  weight  in  the  oueation 
still  unsettled,  whether  a  commoner  can  oe  tried 
by  the  lords  upon  an  impeachment  for  treason. 

The  treatise  of  Stillingfleet  was  written  on  oc- 
casion of  the  objection  raised  by  the  commons  to 


ipposei  

final  judgment  had  never  been  defended,  and  con- 
founds judgment  with  sentence.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
atranjge  to  sav,  has  made  a  much  greater  blunder, 
and  icnaginea  that  the  qoestion  related  to  thek 
right  of  voting  on  a  bill  oTattainder,  which  no  one, 
I  believe,  ever  disputed.— Notes  cm  Co.  Lttt^ 
134  b. 

*  Madox,  Baronia  AngUea,  p.  ISa  Dialons  de 
ScaccaiiD,  L  i,  c.  17.  Lyttletan*8  Henry  il.,  vdL 
ii.,p.217.  The  last  of  theaa  writers  supposes,  con- 
trary to  Selden,  that  the  earls  continued  to  be  gov- 
emors  of  their  counties  under  Henry  IL  Stepnen 
created  a  few  titular  earls,  with  grants  of  crown 
lands  to  support  them ;  but  his  sucoessor  rssumed 
the  grants,  and  deprived  them  of  their  earkloais. 

In  Rymer's  Fceaera,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  we  find  a  grant 
of  Matild^  creating  Milo  of  Qlocester  earl  of  Here- 
ford, with  the  moat  and  casUe  of  that  city  in  fee 
to  Jiim  and  his  heirs,  the  third  penny  of  the  rent 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  pleas  in  the  county,  three 
manors  and  a  forest,  and  the  service  of  three  ten- 
ante  in  chief,  with  all  their  fiefs,  to  be  held  vritb 
all  piivaeges  and  liberties  as  tally  as  ever  any  eari 
in  England  bad  possessed  them. 
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will  not  pteteiid  to  say  whether  titnlar 
earidome,  absohitely  disttact  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  a  county,  were  as  ancient 
as  the  conqneat,  which  Madox  seems  to 
think,  or  were  considered  as  irregular,  so 
late  as  Hemy  IL,  according  to  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton.  In  Dngdale's  Baronage,  I  find 
none  of  this  description  in  the  first  Nor- 
man reigns,  for  even  that  of  Clare  was 
connected  with  the  local  earldom  of  Hert- 
ford. 

It  is  uniTersally  agreed,  that  the  only 
aiMtkm  u  haronies  known  for  two  centu- 
to  tiM  luh  ries  after  the  conquest  were  in- 
cwjjrf  btr-  cident  to  the  tenure  of  land  held 
^■"^  immediately  from  the  crown. 
There  are,  however,  material  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  rightly  understanding  their 
nature,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  because  the  consideration  of  baro- 
nial tenures  will  best  devdop  the  forma- 
tion of  our  parliamentary  system.  Two 
of  our -most  eminent  legal  antiquaries, 
Selden  and  Madox,  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  attributes  of  this  tenure. 

According  to  the  first,  every  tenant  in 
Theory  of  chief  by  kuigfat-service  was  an 
*w«« ;  honorary  or  pariiamentary  baron 
by  reason  of  his  tenure.  All  these  were 
summoned  to  the  king's  councils,  and 
were  peers  of  his  court.  Their  baronies, 
or  honours,  as  they  were  frequently  call- 
ed, consisted  of  a  number  of  knight's 
fees,  that  is,  of  estates,  from  each  of 
which  the  feudal  service  of  a  knight  was 
due ;  not  fixed  to  thirteen  fees  and  a 
third,  as  has  been  erroneously  conceived, 
but  varying  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
barony,  and  the  reservation  of  service  at 
the  time  of  its  creation.  Were  they 
more  or  fewer,  however,  their  own^r  was 
equally  a  baron,  and  summoned  to  serve 
the  king  in  parliament  with  his  advice  and 
Judgment,  as  appears  by  many  records 
and  passages  in  history. 

But  about  the  latter  end  of  John's  reign, 
some  only  of  the  most  eminent  tenants 
in  chief  were  summoned  by  particular 
writs ;  the  rest  by  one  general  summons 
through  the  sheriffs  of  their  several  coun- 
ties. This  is  declared  in  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  that  prince,  wherein  he  promises 
that  whenever  an  aid  or  scutage  shall  be 
required,  faciemus  summoneri  archiepis- 
copos,  episcopos,  abbates,  comites  et  ma- 
jores  barones  regni  sigillatim  per  literas 
nostras.  £t  praeterea  £sciemus  summon^ 
eri  in  generali  per  vicecomites  et  ballivos 
nostros  omnes  alios  qui  in  capite  tenent  de 
nobis.  Thus  the  barons  are  distinguished 
from  other  tenants  in  chief,  as  if  the  for- 
mer name  were  only  applicable  Uy  a  par- 


ticular number  of  the  king's  immediate 
vassals.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  before  this  charter  was  made,  it  had 
been  settled  by  the  law  of  some  other  par- 
liament, how  these  greater  barons  should 
be  distinguished  from  the  lesser  tenants  in 
chief;  else  what  certainty  could  there  be 
in  an  expression  so  general  and  indefi- 
nite t  And  this  is  likely  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pride  with  Which  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  barons  of  the  realm 
would  regard  those  newly  created  by 
mnts  of  escheated  honours,  or  those 
decayed  in  estate,  who  yet  were  by  their 
tenures  on  an  equality  with  themselves. 
They  procured,  therefore,  two  innova- 
tions in  their  condition ;  first,  that  these 
inferior  barons  should  be  summoned  gen- 
erally by  the  sheriff;  instead  of  receiving 
their  particular  writs,  which  made  an 
honorary  distinction ;  and  next,  that  they 
should  pay  relief,  not  as  ibr  an  entire 
barony,  one  hundred  marks ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  dre  pounds  for  each  knight's  fee 
which  they  held  of  the  crown.  This 
changed  their  tenure  to  one  by  mere 
knight-service,  and  their  denomination  to 
tenants  in  chief.  It  was  not  difficult 
aflerward  for  the  greater  barons  to  ex- 
clude any  from  coming  to  parliament  as 
such,  without  particular  writs  directed  to 
them,  Ibr  which  purpose  some  law  was 
probably  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  If  indeed  we  could  place  reliance 
on  a  nameless  author  whom  Camden  has 
quoted,  this  limitation  of  the  peerage  to 
such  as  were  expressly  summoned  de- 
pended upon  a  statute  made  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham.  But  no  one  has 
ever  been  aWe  to  discover  Camden's  au- 
thority, and  the  change  was  probably  of 
a  much  earlier  date.* 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Seiden,  which,  if 
it  rested  less  upon  conjectural  .^^^., 
alterations  in  the  law,  would  un-  "■^*» 
doubtedly  solve  some  material  difficulties 
that  occur  in  the  opposite  view  of  the 
subject.  According  to  Madox,  tenure  by 
knight's-service  in  chief  was  always  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  barony.  It  is  .ad  obwr- 
not  easy,  however,  to  point  out  TatJoni  op- 
the  characteristic  differences  of  ^  ***• 
the  two ;  nor  has  that  eminent  antiquary, 
in  his  large  work,  the  Baronia  Angiica, 
laid  down  any  definition,  or  attempted  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  a  barony.  The 
distinction  could  not  consist  in  the  num- 
ber of  knight's  fees ;  for  the  barony  of 
Hwayton  consisted  of  only  three  ;t  while 
John  de  Baliol  held  thirty  fees  by  mere 


•  e«lden*8  Works,  vol.  iii..  p.  719—743. 
t  LyttleUm's  Hemy  n.,  vol  u.,  p.  SIS. 
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knight-serrioe.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
have  consisted  in  the  privilege  or  ser- 
vice of  atteDding  parliament,  stDce  all 
tenants  in  chief  were  usually  summoned. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  line 
between  these  modes  of  tenure,  there 
seems  complete  proof  of  their  separation 
long  before  the  reign  of  John.  Tenants 
in  chief  are  enumerated  distinctly  from 
earls  and  barons  in  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
Knights,  as  well  as  barons,  are  named  as 
present  in  the  parliament  of  Northamp- 
ton in  1165,  in  that  held  at  the  same  town 
in  11 76,  and  upon  other  occasions. *  Sev- 
eral persons  appear  in  the  IJber  Niger 
Scaccarii,  a  roll  of  miUtary  tenants  made 
in  the  age  of  Henry  H.,  who  held  single 
knighVs  fees  of  the  crown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable,  that  in  a  lax  sense 
of  the  word,  these  knights  may  some* 
times  have  been  termed  barons.  The 
author  of  the  Dialogue  de  Scaccario 
speaks  of  those  holding  greater  or  lesser 
baronies,  including,  as  appears  by  the 
context,  all  tenants  in  chief.f  The  for- 
mer  of  these  seem  to  be  the  majores  bar- 
ones  of  King  John's  Charter.  And  the 
secundae  dignitatis  barones,  said  by  a  con- 
temporary historian  to  have  been  present 
in  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  were 
in  all  probability  no  other  than  the 
knightlv  tenants  of  the  crown.^  For  the 
woni  baro,  originally  meaning  only  a 
man,  was  of  very  large  significance,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  appli^  to  common 
freeholders,  as  in  the  phrase  of  court- 
baron.  It  was  used  too  for  the  magis* 
trates  or  chief  men  of  cities,  as  it  is  still 
for  the  judges  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 

The  passage,  however,  before  cited 
from  the  Great  Charter  of  John  affords 
one  spot  of  firm  footing  in  the  course  of 
our  progress.  Then,  at  least,  it  is  evU 
dent  that  all  tenants  in  chi#f  were  entitled 
to  their  summons;  the  greater  barons 
by  particular  writs,  the  rest  through  one 
directed  to  their  sheriff.  The  epoch  when 
all,  who,  though  tenants  in  chief»  had  not 
been  actually  summoned,  were  deprived 
of  their  right  of  attendance  in  parliament, 
is  again  involved  in  uncertainty  and  con. 

<^  Hody  on  Convocatioiki,  p.  232,  294. 

t  Lib.  ii.«  c.  9. 

t  Hody  and  Lord  Lyttleton  nudntain  tlMBe 
'*  Urons  of  the  second  rank"  to  have  been  the  sub- 
▼amalfl  of  the  crown ;  tenants  of  the  great  barons, 
to  whom  the  name  was  sometimes  hnproperly  ap- 
plied. This  was  vary  consistent  wHh  their  opin* 
ion,  that  tha  commons  were  a  part  6f  parliament  at 
that  time.  But  Hume,  assuomig  at  once  the  Lnitb 
of  their  interoreUtion  in  this  instance,  and  the 
fclaehood  of  their  srstem,  treats  it  as  a  deviation 
from  the  established  rule,  and  a  proof  of  the  unset- 
tied  9^9  of  th«  cDiurtitQtiflo, 


jecture.  The  unknown  writer  quoted  by 
Camden  seems  not  sufficient  authority 
to  establish  his  assertion,  that  they  were 
excluded  by  a  statute  made  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  The  principle  was 
most  likely  acknowledged  at  an  earlier 
time.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned 
only  twenty-three  temporal  peers  to  his 
famous  parUament.  In  the  year  1256, 
the  barons  complained  that  many  of  their 
number  had  not  received  their  writs,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  the  charter,  and 
refused  to  grant  an  aid  to  the  king  till 
they  were  issued.* 

But  it  would  have  been  easy  to  disap- 
point this  mode  of  packing  a  parliament, 
if  an  unsummoned  baron  could  have  sat 
by  mere  right  of  his  tenure.  Hie  oihu- 
ion  of  Selden,  that  a  law  of  exclusion 
was  enacted  towards  the  beginning  of 
ilenry's  reign,  is  not  liable  to  so  much 
objection.  But  perhaps  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  frame  an  hypothesis  of  this  nature. 
Writs  of  summons  might  probably  be 
older  than  the  time  of  John  ;t  and  when 
this  had  become  the  customary  and  reg- 
ular preliminary  of  a  buon^s  coming  to 
parliament,  it  was  a  natural  transiUon  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion; m  times  when  the  preroffative 
was  high,  the  law  unsettled,  and  the 
service  in  parliament  deemed  by  many 
still  more  burdensome  than  honourable. 
Some  omissions  in  summoning  the  king's 
tenants  to  former  parliaments  ma^r  per- 
haps have  produced  the  abovementioned 
provision  of  the  Great  Charter,  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
wherein  it  was  deemed  essential  to  ob- 
tain a  more  universal  consent  than  was 
required  in  councils  held  for  state,  or 
even  for  advice.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  long 
the  inferior  tenants  in  chief  con-  ^y^,(^j^ 
tinued  to  sit  personally  in  par-  BBrsiM- 
liament.     In  the   charters    of  "j«  hi 
Henry  III.,  the  clause  which  uiaM  par. 
we  have  been  considering  is  iianMotva. 
omitted ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  Jj  "•■'^ 
express  proof  remaining,  that 
the  sheriff  was  ever  directed  to  summon 
the  king's  military  tenants  within  his 
county  in  the  maimer  which  the  charter 

•  M.  Paiia,  pw  765.  The  baroDV  even  tell  the 
Un^  that  this  was  oontrary  to  kU  charter,  in 
which  nevertheless  the  clause  to  that  effect,  cod^ 
tained  in  his  &ther's  charter,  had  been  omittod. 

t  Henry  IL,  in  1I7&,  foibade  any  of  those  who 
had  been  eoncemed  in  the  late  retyallioa  to  come 
to  hia  coart  without  a  paiticoUr  wiinmona.— Carta, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  349. 

X  Upon  the  subject  o(  tenure  bv  barony,  besidea 
the  writers  already  quoted,  see  West's  Inquiry  into 
the  Method  of  creaUng  Peeia,  aivi  CkU'b  Hman 
0ffiDflaiMl,volii.,p.ML 
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of  John  required.  It  appears,  however, 
that  they  were  in  fact  members  of  par- 
liament on  many  oecaiuona  during  Hen- 
ry's reign,  which  shows  that  they  were 
summoned  either  by  particular  writs  or 
through  the  sheriff;  and  the  latter  is  the 
more  {idausible  conjecture.  There  is  in- 
deed great  obscurity  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  in  this  reign ;  and  the 
passages  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
may  lead  some  to  conceive  that  the  free- 
holders were  represented  even  from  its 
beginning.  I  ratner  incline  to  a  different 
opmion. 

In  the  Magna  Charta  of  1  Henry  III., 
it  is  said :  Pro  h4c  donatione  et  conces- 
aione  ....  archiepiscopi,  episcopi,  com- 
ites,  barones,  miUtes,  et  Ubere  tenentes, 
et  omnes  de  regno  nostro  dederunt  no- 
bis quintam  decimam  partem  omnium 
bosionmi  suorum  mobilium.*  So  in  a 
record  of  19  Henry  III. :  Comites,  et 
barones,  et  omnes  alii  de  toto  regno  nos- 
tro Anglic,  aamntaneft  voluntate  sok  cod^ 
oeaserwit  nobis  efficaz  auxilium.f  The 
largeness  of  these  words  is,  however, 
controlled  by  a  aubsequent  passage, 
which  declares  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ad 
mandatmn  omnium  comitum  et  baro^um 
et  omnium  aliorum  gui  de  nobis  tenent  in 
cofUe.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  agen- 
eiiil'  practice  to  assume  the  common 
consent  of  all  ranks  to  that  which  had 
actaaHy  been  agreed  by  the  higher.  In 
a  similar  writ^  91  Henry  IIJ.^  the  Tanks 
of  men  are  enumerated  specificity ;  ar- 
chiepiscopi, episcopi,  abbates,  priores,  et 
clenci  terras  habentes  ^um  ad  ecclesias 
suas  non  pertinent,  comites,  barones,  mi- 
lites,  et  liberi  homines,  pro  se  et  suis  vil- 
lanis,  nolHS  ooncesserunt  in  auxilium  tri- 
cesimam  partem  omnium  mobilium.t 
In  the  close  roll  of  the  same  year,  we 
have  a  writ  directed  to  the  archbish- 
ops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons, 
kniffhts,  and  freeholders  (liberi  homines) 
of  Ireland,  in  which  an  aid  is  desired  of 
them;  and  it  is  urced,  that  one  had  been 
granted  by  his  fideles  Angliae.4 

But  this  attendance  in  parliament  of 
inferior  tenants  in  chief,  some  of  them 
too  poor  to  have  rectived  knighthood, 
grew  inaupportably  vexatious  to  them- 
selves, and  was  not  well  liked  by  the 
king.  He  knew  them  to  be  dependant 
upon  the  harons,  and  dreaded  the  conflu- 
ence of  a  multitude  who  assumed  the 

*  Hodj  (HI  CoDfOcatioDS,  p.  293. 

t  Biaav,  IntrodncUon  lo  Hiatorj  of  England, 

.  43. 

History  of  England,  vol.  L,  Appendix, 


*rs^'i^' 


p.  182. 
^  Bradjr'f  InkiodbDction,  p.  94. 


privilMfe  of  comin|^  in  arms  to  the  sy;>- 
pointed  place.  So  mconvenient  and  mis- 
chievous a  scheme  could  not  long  subsist 
unong  an  advancing  people,  and  fortu- 
nately the  true  remedy  was  discovered 
with  little  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  representation,  in  its 
widest  sense,  can  hardly  be  un-  or%(ta  smI 
known  to  any  government  not  CJfiSlenN 
purely  democraticaL  In  almost  a^rrapn-" 
every  country  the  sense  of  the  ■•n»u«». 
whole  is  understood  to  be  spoken  by  a 
part,  and  the  decisions  of  a  part  are  bind- 
iog  upon  the  whole.  Among  our  ances- 
tors, the  lord  stood  in  the  place  of  his 
vassals,  and,  still  more  unquestionably, 
the  abbot  in  that  of  his  monks.  The 
system  indeed  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, considered  as  oi^^ans  of  the  churoh, 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  a  virtual  or 
an  express  representation,  and  had  a  ten- 
dency to  render  its  appUcation  to  nation- 
al assemblies  more  familiar. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  represents* 
tion  which  occurs  in  our  history  is  only 
four  years  after  the  conquest :  when  Will- 
iam, if  we  may  rely  on  Hoveden,  caused 
twelve  persons  skilled  in  the  customs  of 
England  to  be  chosen  from  each  county, 
who  wero  sworn  to  inform  him  li^htiy 
of  their  laws ;  and  these,  so  ascertamed, 
wero  xatified  by  the  consent  of  the  great 
council.  This  Sir  Matthew  Hale  asserts 
to  be  "as  sufficient  and  effectual  a  par- 
liament as  ever  was  held  in  England."* 
But  there  is  no  appearance  that  these 
twelve  deputies  of  each  county  wero  in- 
vested with  any  higher  authority  than 
that  of  declaring  their  ancient  usages. 
No  stross  can  be  laid,  at  least,  on  this  in- 
sulated and  anomalous  assembly,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  only  learned  from  an 
historian  of  a  century  biter. 

We  find  nothing  that  can  arrest  our 
attention,  in  searching  out  the  origin  of 
county  ropresentation,  till  we  come  to  a 
writ  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  J<^m,  direct- 
ed to  all  the  sheriffs  in  the  following 
terms:  Rex  Viceoomiti  N.,  salutem. 
Pnecipimus  tibi  quod  omnes  milites  bal- 
livae  tuie  q^ui  summoniti  fuerunt  esse 
apud  Oxoniam  ad  Nos  a  die  Omnium 
Sanctorum  in  quindecim  dies  venire  fa- 
cias cum  armis  suis :  corpora  vero  bar- 
onum  sine  armis  singulariter,  et  auaiuor 
discretes  milites  de  comitatu  tuo,  iuuc  ve- 
nire facias  ad  eundem  tcrminnm,  ad  lo-> 
quendum  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni 
nostri.  For  the  explanation  of  this  ob* 
scuro  writ,  I  must  refer  to  what  Prjmnef 


*  Hist  of  Common  Law^,  vol  i.,  p.  20SL 
j  Z  Prynne'a  B^gisf^r,  p.  10. 
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has  Mid ;  Imt  it  remains  problematical, 
whether  these  four  knights  (the  only 
clause  which  concerns  our  porpose)  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  county,  or  return- 
ed, in  the  nature  of  a  jury,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sheriff.  Since  there  is  no 
sufficient  proof  whereon  to  decide,  we 
can  only  say  with  hesitation,  that  there 
fnay  have  been  an  instance  of  coimty 
remresentation  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 

We  may  next  advert  to  a  practice,  of 
which  there  is  very  clear  proof  in  the 
reien  of  Henry  III.  Subsidies  granted  in 
paniamen^  were  assessed,  not  as  in  for- 
mer times,  by  the  Justices  upon  their  cir- 
cuits, but  by  knights  freely  chosen  in  the 
county-court.  This  appears  by  two  writs, 
one  of  the  fourth  and  one  of  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  HI.*  At  a  subseqqent  pe- 
riod, \xj  a  provision  of  the  Oxford  parlia- 
ment, m  1858,  every  county  elected  four 
knights  to  inquire  into  gnevances,  and 
deliver  their  inquisition  into  parliament.! 

The  next  wnt  now  extant  that  wears 
the  appearance  of  pariiamentary  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Hen- 
ry lU.  This,  after  reciting  that  the  earls, 
Mrons,  and  other  great  men  (cssteri  mag- 
nates) were  to  meet  at  Ixmdon  three 
weeks  after  Easter,  with  horses  and  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  sheriff  to  compel  all  within 
his  Jurisdiction,  who  hold  twenty  pounds 
a  year  of  the  king  in  chief,  or  or  those 
in  ward  of  the  king,  to  appear  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  And  that  besides 
those  mentioned  he  shall  cause  to  come 
before  the  king^s  council  at  Westminster, 
on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  two 
good  and  discreet  knights  of  his  county, 
whom  the  men  of  the  county  shall  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  stead  of 
all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  knights  and  other  counties,  what 
aid  they  will  grant  the  kin^  in  such  an 
emergency.}  In  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  object  of  the  assembly, 
which  was  to  grant  money,  this  certain- 
ly resembles  a  summons  to  parliament. 
There  are  indeed  anomalies,  sufllciently 
remarkable  upon  the  face  of  the  writ, 
which  distinguish  this  meeting  from  a  reg- 
ular parliament.  But  when  the  scheme 
of  obtaining  money  from  the  commons 
of  shires  through  the  consent  of  their 
representatives  had  once  been  entertain- 
ed, it  was  easily  applicable  to  more  for- 
mal councils  of  the  nation. 

A  few  years  later  there  appears  anoth- 

*  Brady's  Introduction.  Appendix,  pp.  41  and  44. 
t  Bndy'f  Hist.  Ot  Engluid,  toL  l,  Appendix,  p. 
8S7.  |2Pr7iUM,p.33. 


er  writ  analogow  to  a  smnmoiis.    ]>a« 
ring  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and 
the  confederate  barons  in  IMl,  they  pre- 
sumed  to  csll  a  sort  of  pariiansSBt,  sum* 
moning  three  knights  out  of  eveiy  eoun- 
ty,  secum  tractaturos  super  commonibus 
negotiis  regni.    This  we  leam  only  Yfw 
an  opposite  writ,  issued  by  the  king,  di- 
recting the  sheriff  to  enloin  these  knights 
who  had  been  convened  by  the  earis  of 
Leicester  and  Olocester  to  thehr  maetiBg 
at  St.  Alban's,  that  they  should  repair  in* 
stead  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  to  no 
other  place,  nobiscum  super  pr»missis 
coUoqittum  habituros.*    It  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain  that  these  knights  were 
elected  by  their  respective  counties.  B«t 
even  if  they  were  so,  this  assemldy  has 
much  less  the  appearance  of  a  parMaaent 
than  that  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  HI. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1906,  the  mrty« 
ninth  of  Henry  III.,  while  he  was  a  eap- 
tive  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
writs  were  issued  in  his  name  to  all  the 
sheriffs,  directing  them  to  letam  two 
knights  for  the  bo<^  of  their  county, 
with  two  citixeos  or  Dui|[^esses  for  every 
city  and  borough  contauied  vrithin  it. 
This  therefore  is  the  epoch  at  wMch  the 
representation  of  the  commons  becomes 
indisputaMy  manifest,  even  should  we 
reject  altogether  the  more  equivocal  iiv- 
stances  of  it  which  have  Just  been  enu- 
merated. 

If,  indeed,  the  knights  were  still  elect- 
ed by  none  but  the  king's  mill-  ^^ 
tary  tenants,  ifthe  mode  of  rep-  knii^arwer! 
resentation  was  merely  adopt-  •i»et«;by 
ed  to  spare  them  the  inconve-  £^j£S!^ 
nience  of  personal  attendance, 
the  immediate  innovation  in  our  polity 
was  not  very  extensive.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting, but  very  obscure  topic  of  in- 
quiry. Spelman  and  Brady,  with  other 
writers,  have  restrained  the  original  right 
of  Section  to  tenants  in  chief,  among 
whom,  in  process  of  time,  those  holding 
under  mesne  lords,  not  being  readily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  hurry  of  an  election^ 
contrived  to  slide  in,  tiU  at  length  tiieir 
encroachments  were  rendered  legitimate 
by  the  statute  7  It  lY.,  c.  15,  which  put 
all  suiterB  to  the  county-court  on  an 
equal  footing  as  to  the  elective  franchise. 
The  argument  on  this  side  might  be  plau- 
sibly urged  with  the  following  reasoning* 

The  spirit  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  which 
Compelled  everjr  lord  to  act  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  his  immediate  vassals,  es^ 
tablished  no  relation  between  him  and 
those  who  held  nothing  at  his  hands. 

*aPryBBS»p.S7. 
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They  were  included,  so  for  as  he  was 
conceraed,  in  their  superiors;  and  the 
feudal  indents  were  doe  to  him  from 
the  whole  of  his  vassal's  fief,  whatever 
tenants  might  possess  it  by  snb^infeada- 
tHHi.  In  Jfogiand,  the  tenants  in  chief 
alone  were  ca^ed  to  the  great  conncils 
before  representation  was  thought  of,  as 
is  evident  both  by  the  charter  of  John 
and  by  tiie  lanffuage  of  many  records; 
aor  were  any  others  concerned  in  levying 
aids  or  eecnages,  which  were  only  due 
by  virtue  of  their  tenure.  These  mili- 
lary  tenants  were  become  in  the  reign 
of  lienry  III.  far  more  numerons  than 
diey  had  been  under  the  Conqueror.  If 
vre  include  those  who  held  of  the  king 
ot  de  honore^  that  is,  the  tenanu  of  baro- 
nies escheated  or  in  ward,  who  may 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  same  privile- 
m,  being  subject,  in  general,  to  the  same 
hardens,  their  number  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  and  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  tne  freeholders  of  the  kingdom. 
After  the  statute  cbmmonly  called  Quia 
enptores  in  the  eighteenth  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  likely  to  increase  much  more, 
as  every  ticensed  alienation  of  any  por- 
tion of  a  fief  by  a  tenant  in  chief  wouM 
create  a  new  freehold  immediately  de- 
pending upon  the  crown.  Many  of  these 
tenants  in  capite  held  very  small  fractions 
of  knight^s  fees,  and  were  consequentlv 
not  csuled  upon  to  receive  knighthood. 
They  were  plain  freeholders,  holding  in 
chief,  and  the  liberi  homines  or  liberi 
tenentes  of  those  writs  which  have  been 
aln«dy  quoted.  The  common  form  in- 
deed of  writs  to  the  sheriff  directs  the 
knights  to  be  chosen  de  oommunitate 
coraitatds.  Bnt  the  word  communitas, 
as  in  boroughSj  denotes  only  the  superior 
part:  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention 
mrecords  of  communitas  populi  or  omnes 
de  regno,  where  none  are  mtended  but 
the  barons,  of,  at  most,  the  tenants  in 
chief.  If  we  look  attentively  at  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  summoning  knights  of 
shires  to  parliament,  that  in  38  H.  III., 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  it  will 
appear  that  they  could  only  have  been 
cnoeen  by  mihtary  tenants  in  chief.  The 
object  of  calling  this  parliament,  if  par- 
liament it  were,  was  to  obtain  an  aid  from 
the  nnlitary  tenants,  who,  holding  less 
than  a  knight's  fee,  were  not  required  to 
^  person^  service.  None  then,  surely, 
but  the  tenants  in  chief  could  be  electors 
upon  this  occasion,  which  merely  re- 
spected their  feudal  duties.  Agam,  to 
come  much  lower  down,  we  find  a  series 
of  petitions  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL 
ana  Richard  11.,  which  seem  to  lead  us 


to  a  conclusion  that  only  tenants  in  chief 
were  represented  by  the  knights  of  shires. 
The  wnt  for  wages  directed  the  sheriff 
to  levy  them  on  the  commons  of  the 
county,  both  within  franchises  and  with- 
out (tarn  intra  libertates  auam  extra). 
But  the  tenants  of  lords  holding  by  bar- 
ony endeavoured  to  exempt  themselves 
from  this  burden,  in  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  king. 
This  led  to  frequent  remonstrances  from 
the  commons,  who  finally  procured  a 
statute,  that  all  lands,  not  discharged  by 
prescription,  should  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  wages .  *  But,  if  these  mesne 
tenants  had  possessed  equal  rights  of 
voting  with  tenants  in  chief,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  would  have 
thought  of  claiming  so  unreasonable  an 
exemption.  Yet,  as  it  would  appear  harsh 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  those  who  sustained  an  equal 
bmrden,  we  may  perceive  how  the  free- 
holders, holding  01  mesne  lords,  might  on 
that  account  obtain  after  the  statute  a 
participation  in  the  privilege  of  tenants 
m  chief.  And  without  supposing  any 
partiality  or  connivance,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend,  that  while  the  nature  of 
tenures  and  services  was  so  obscure  as 
to  give  rise  to  continual  disputes,  of 
which  the  ancient  records  of  tne  King's 
Bench  are  full,  no  sheriff  could  be  very 
accurate  in  rejecting  the  votes  of  com* 
mon  freeholders,  repairing  to  the  countv- 
court,  and  undistinguishaile,  as  must  be 
allowed,  from  tenants  in  capite  upon 
other  occasions,  such  as  serving  on  ju- 
ries, or  voting  on  the  election  of  coro- 
ners. To  all  this  it  yields  some  corrob- 
oration, that  a  neighbouring  though  long 
hostile  kingdom,  who  borrowed  much  o? 
her  law  from  our  own,  has  never  admitted 
any  freeholders,  except  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  crown,  to  a  suffrage  in  county 
elections.  These  attended  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  in  person  till  1438,  when 
a  law  of  James  I.  permitted  them  to  send 
representativeSkf 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  statement  of 
the  arguments  that  might  be  alleged  by 
those  who  would  restrain  the  right  of 
election  to  tenants  of  the  crown.  It  may 
be  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  genius 
of  the  feudal  system  was  never  com- 
pletely displayed  in  England ;  much  less 
can  we  make  use  of  that  policy  to  ex- 
plain institutions  that  prevailed  under 
Edward  I.    Instead  of  aids  and  scutages 


♦  12  Sic.  II..  c.  18.        , 

t  PinkertOD's  Hist,  of  Scotltud,  toL  i 


PnniM't  4th  Register. 

.     Ll.,p.iaN 
357.    But  this  law  wm  not  regularly  acted  upea 


tin  1M7,  p.  908. 
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levied  upon  the  king's  military  tenants, 
the  crown  found  ample  resources  in  sub- 
aidies  upon  moveables,  from  which  no 
class  of  men  was  exempted.  But  the  stat^ 
ute  that  abolished  all  unparliamentary 
taxation  led,  at  least  in  theoretical  princi- 
ple, to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  as 
large  a  mass  of  the  people  as  could  con- 
veniently exercise  it.  It  was  even  in  the 
mouth  of  our  kings,  that  what  concerned 
all  should  be  approved  by  all.  Nor  is 
the  language  of  adl  extant  writs  less  ad> 
verse  to  the  supposition,  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  county  elections  was  lim- 
ited to  tenants  in  chief.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary, that  such  a  restriction,  if  it  existed, 
should  never  be  deducible  from  these  in- 
struments ;  that  their  terms  should  inva- 
riably be  large  enough  to  comprise  all 
freeholders.  Yet  no  more  is  ever  re- 
quired of  the  sheriff  than  to  return  two 
knights,  chosen  by  the  body  of  the  coun- 
ty. For  they  are  not  only  said  to  be  re- 
turned pro  communitate,  but  "  per  com- 
munitatem,*'  and  **  de  assensu  totius  com- 
munitatis.'*  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  al- 
lege, without  any  proof,  that  this  word 
should  be  restricted  to  the  tenants  in 
chief,  contrary  to  what  must  appear  to 
be  its  obvious  meaning.*  Certainly  if 
these  tenants  of  the  crown  had  found  in- 
ferior freeholds  usurping  a  right  of  suf- 
frage, we  might  expect  to  find  it  the  sub- 
iject  of  some  legislative  provision,  or  at 
east  of  some  petition  and  complaint. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  considered  as  unreasonable  to  levy 
the  wages  due  to  knights  of  the  shire  for 
their  service  in  parliament  on  those  who 
had  no  share  in  their  election.  But  it 
appears  by  writs  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Edward  II.'s  rei^,  that  wages  were 
levied  "  de  communitate  comitatus."t  It 
wiU  scarcely  be  contended  that  no  one 
was  to  contribute  under  this  writ  but 


^  What  can  one  who  adopts  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Brady  aa^  to  th«  following  record?  Rez  militi* 
bua,  libena  hominibua,  et  toti  eommunitati  comita- 
tttf  WygomuB  tain  intra  Ubertatea  quam  extra, 
salutem.  Cum  comites,  barones,  mililea,  liberi 
hominea,  et  commiinitatea  comitatuum  regni  nostri 
viceaimam  oominm  bonorum  auorum  mobiliam, 
civeaqoe  et  bttrgenaea  et  commonitatea  omnium 
civitatum  et  bur^ram  ejuadem  regni,  necnon  te> 
nentas  de  antiquis  dominicia  eorooa  noatne  quin- 
decimam  bonorum  auorum  mobilium  nobis  concea- 
■erunt.— Pat  Rot.,  1  E.  II.,  in  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
442.  See  also  p.  241  and  p.  269.  If  the  word  com- 
■umitaa  is  here  used  in  any  precise  sense,  which, 
whan  possible,  we  are  to  auppose  in  construing  a 
legal  instrument,  it  must  designate,  not  the  tenants 
in  chief,  but  the  inferior  dass,  who,  though  neither 
fiteeholders  nor  free  burgesses,  were  yet  contribu- 
Mble  to  the  subsidy  on  their  goods. 

t  Hadoz,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  99  and  p.  102,  note  Z. 


tenants  in  chief;  and  yet  the  woidxoiii- 
munitas  can  hardly  be  applied  to  differ- 
ent persona,  when  it  occurs  in  the  aaine 
instrument  and  upon  the  aame  matter. 
The  series  of  petitions  above  mentioned 
relative  to  the  payment  of  wagea  raUier 
tends  to  support  a  conclusion,  that  all 
mesne  tenants  had  the  right  of  anffrage, 
if  they  thought  fit  to  exercise  it,  since  it 
was  earnestly  contended  that  they  wen 
liable  to  contribute  towards  that  expense. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  all  freeholders,  except  thoeo 
within  particular  franchises,  were  auitera 
to  the  county-court ;  an  institution  of  no 
feudal  nature,  and  in  which  ctoctiona 
were  to  be  made  by  those  present.  Ab 
to  the  meeting  to  which  knights  of  shires 
were  summoned  in  38  H.  III.,  it  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  a  parliament,  but  ratb- 
er  one  of  those  anomalous  conventions 
which  sometimes  occurred  in  the  unfix- 
ed state  of  government.  It  is  at  least 
the  earliest  known  instance  of  rejveeent- 
ation,  and  leads  us  to  no  conclusion  in 
respect  to  later  times,  when  the  oom<» 
mons  had  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  legislature,  and  their  consent  was 
required  to  all  public  burdens. 

This  question,  upon  the  whole,  is  cer- 
tainly  not  free  from  considerable  difficnU 
ty.  The  legal  antiquaries  are  divided. 
Prynne  does  not  seem  to  have  doobted 
but  that  the  knights  were  '*  elected  in  the 
full  county,  by  and  for  the  whole  coun- 
ty," without  respect  to  the  tenure  of  the 
freeholders.*  But  Brady  and  Carte  are 
of  a  different  opinion-f  Yet  their  dispo- 
sition to  narrow  the  basis  of  the  constita- 
tion  is  so  strong,  that  it  creates  a  sort  of 
prejudice  against  their  authority.  And 
if  I  might  offer  an  opinion  on  so  obecore 
a  subject,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  even  from  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.,  the  election  of  knights  by  all  free- 
holders in  the  county-court,  without  re- 
gard to  tenure,  was  httle,  if  at  all,  differ* 
ent  from  what  it  is  at  present.^ 

The  progress  of  towns  in  several  con- 
tinental countries  from  a  condi-  Profrasssr 
tion  bordering  upon  servitude  to  "**■■• 
wealth  and  flberty  has  more  than  once 
attracted  our  attention  in  other  paits  of 
the  present  work.  Their  growth  in  Eng- 
land, both  from  general  causes  and  imi- 
tative policy,  was  very  similar  and  near- 
ly coincident.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
line  of  sovereigns,  we  scarcely  can  dis- 


•  Prynne's  2d  RegiBter,  p.  50. 

t  Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii..  p.  250. 

t  The  present  question  has  been  discussed  with 
much  abOity  in  the  Edinbuigh  Beriew,  vol  izri., 
p.  341. 
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cover  in  our  scanty  records  the  condition 
of  their  inhabitants;  except  retrospect- 
ively from  the  ^at  sunrey  of  Domesday 
Book,  which  displays  the  state  of  Eng- 
land under  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some 
attention  to  commerce  had  been  shown 
by  Alfred  and  Athelstan ;  and  a  merchant 
who  had  made  three  voyaffes  beyond  sea 
was  raised  by  a  law  of  the  latter  monarch 
to  the  dignity  of  a  thane.*  This  privilege 
was  not  perhaps  often  claimed ;  but  the 
burgesses  of  towns  were  abready  a  dis- 
tinct class  from  the  ceorls  or  rustics,  and, 
though  hardly  free  according  to  our  esti- 
mation,  seem  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  more  extensive  immunities.  It  is 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  English  towns 
had  made  ftdl  as  great  advances  towards 
emancipation  as  those  of  France.  At 
the  conqnest,  we  find  the  burgesses  or 
inhabitants  of  towns  living  under  the  su- 
periority or  protection  of  the  king,  or  of 
some  other  lord  to  whom  they  paid  an- 
nual rents,  and  determinate  dues  or  cus- 
toms. Sometimes  they  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent lords;  and  sometimes  the  same 
buiyesses  paid  custon^s  to  one  master, 
while  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. They  frequently  enjoyed  special 
privileges  as  to  ioheritance ;  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  they  seem  to  have  possess- 
ed common  property,  belonging  to  a  sort 
of  guild  or  corporation ;  but  never,  as  far 
as  ap])ears  by  any  evidence,  had  they  a 
mumcipal  administration  by  mafflstrates 
of  their  own  choice.f    Besides  the  regu- 

•  WilkiM,  p.  71. 

t  BarfBMM  Rzonia  nibis  habent  flxtre  civito- 
tcm  tenam  daodecim  oaiucatanim :  qu8»  DQUim 
conaoetadiiMm  nddant  nisi-ad  ipnm  cmtat«m. — 
DomMday,  p.  100.  At  GantertHiry  Um  hnrgMiiea 
kad  fortf'Ute  homea  without  the  dtj,  de  quibus 
ipai  habebant  gabhim  et  coDaaetudinem,  rax  autem 
aocam  et  aacam ;  ipai  qaoqae  bargenaea  habebant 
de  refe  triginta  tree  aaaa  prati  in  gildam  aaaiD»  p. 
a.  In  Lincohi  and  Stamford  aoma  leaident  propri- 
eton,  called  LeMDianni,  had  jariadiction  (aocam 
et  aacam)  over  tneir  tenanta.  But  nowhere  have 
I  hem  able  to  diacorer  any  trace  of  internal  aelf- 
goveniment ;  unleaa  Cheater  may  be  deemed  an 
ezoeptioa,  vHiere  we  read  of  twelye  judicee  dvita- 
tie;  bat  by  whom  conatituted  doea  not  appear. 
The  word  lageman  aeema  equivalent  to  judex. 
The  guild  mentioned  above  at  Canterbnry  waa,  in 
aU  probability,  a  voluntary  aaKcintion :  ao  at  Do- 
ver we  find  the  burgeaaea'  guildhall,  gihalla  bur- 
t«iBram,p;l. 

If  any  of  the  paaaagee  in  Domeeday  relative  to 
the  atate  of  borgaaaoi  are  collected  in  niady'a  Hia- 
toiy  of  Boroogna ;  a  work  which,  if  read  with  due 
aoapieion  of  the  author*  a  honaaty,  vnll  convey  a 
gnat  deal  of  knowledge. 

Since  the  former  part  of  thia  note  waa  vnitten, 
I  have  met  with  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  11.  to 
Lincoln,  which  aeema  torefer,  more  explicitly  than 
any  ainular  inatrament,  to  monidpal  privilegea  of 
iaiiadietion  enjoyed  by  the  citiaena  under  Edward 
»e CcQfoaaor.   Theae chartera,it  ia  well  known. 


lar  payments,  which  were  in  general  not 
heavy,  they  were  liable  to  tallages  at  the 
discretion  of  their  lords.  This  burden 
continued  for  two  centuries,  with  no  lim- 
itation, except  that  the  barons  were  latr 
terly  forced  to  ask  permission  of  the 
king  before  they  set  a  tallage  on  their 
tenants,  which  'was  commonly  done 
when  he  imposed  one  upon  his  own.* 
Still  the  towns  became  considerably  richr 
er ;  for  the  profits  of  their  traffic  were 
undiminished  by  competition;  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
dividually despoiled  of  their  possessions, 
like  the  villeins  of  the  country  around, 
inspired  an  industxy  and  perseverance 
which  aU  the  rapacity  of  Norman  kings 
and  barons  was  unable  to  daunt  or  over- 
come. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  Towna  itt  to 
burgesses  was  the  conversion  flw-ftrm. 
of  their  individual  tributes  into  a  perpet- 
ual rent  from  the  whole  borough.  The 
town  was  then  said  to  be  affermed,  or 
let  in  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses  and  their 
successors  for  ever.f  Previouialy  to  such 
a  grant,  the  lord  held  the  town  in  his  de- 
mesne, and  was  the  legal  proprietor  of 
the  soU  and  tenements ;  though  I  by  no 
means  apprehend  that  the  burgesses  were 
destitute  of  a  certain  estate  in  their  pos- 


do  not  alwaya  recite  what  ia  true ;  yet  it  ia  poaai- 
ble  that  the  citixena  of  Lincoln,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  five  Daniah  towna,  aometimea  mentioned 
with  a  aort  of  diatinction  by  writen  before  the  cod- 
oueat,  might  be  in  a  mora  advantageoaa  aituation 
than  the  generality  of  bargeaaee.  Sciatia  me 
conceaaiaae  civibua  meia  Lincohiv  omnea  Ubertatee 
et  conauetadinea  et  leirea  auaa,  quae  habuerunt 
tempore  Edwaidi  et  WiD.  et  Henr.  regum  Angliv, 
et  gildam  anam  mereatoriam  de  hommibua  civita- 
tia  et  de  aliia  merealoribua  comitatoa,  akut  illam 
habuerunt  tempore  predictorum  anteceaaorum  noa- 
tforum,  regum  Angua,  meliua  et  liberiua.  Et  om- 
nea bominea  qui  imra  quatuor  diviaaa  civitatea  ma- 
nent  et  mercatom  deducunt,  ant  ad  gUda%  et  con- 
aoetudinea  et  aaaiaae  civitatia,  aicut  meliua  in»' 
runt  ten^.  Edw.  et  Will  et  Henr.  regum  AngliB.^ 
Rymer,  t  i,  p.  40  (edit.  16161 

I  am  indebted  to  the  fHenoly  remaika  of  the  p»> 
riodical  critic  whom  I  have  before  mentioDed,  for 
reminding  me  of  other  chartera  of  the  aame  age^ 
ezpreaaed  in  a  aimilar  manner,  which  in  my  haate 
1-  had  overlooked,  though  printed  in  common  booka. 
But  whether  theae  general  words  ought  to  out> 
weigh  the  silence  of  Ucuneaday  Book,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deckle.  I  have  admitted  below,  that  the 
poaaeaaion  of  eoroorate  property  impliea  an  elect- 
ive government  lor  iu  adminiatratkm,  and  I  think 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  guilda  made  by-lawa  for 
the  regulation  of  their  mambeia.  Yet  thia  ia 
aometmng  different  from  municipal  Jnriediction 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

•  Madoz,  Hiat.  of  Ezeheqaer,  c.  17. 

t  Madoz,  Firma  Buni,  p.  1.  There  ia  one  in- 
atance,  1  know  not  if  any  more  could  be  found,  of 
a  firma  burgi  before  the  compieet.  It  waa  at  Uui^ 
tingdon.— Dumeaday,  p.  203. 
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sefisiotts.  But  of  a  town  in  fee-fann  he 
only  kept  the  superiority,  and  the  in> 
heritance  of  the  annual  rent,  which  he 
might  recover  by  distress.*  The  burgess- 
es held  their  lands  by  burgage-tenure, 
neariy  analogous  to,  or  rather  a  species 
of,  free  soccago.f  Perhaps  before  the 
grant  they  might  correspond  to  modem 
copy-horaers.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  observe,  that  the  lord,  by  such  a  grant 
of  the  town  in  fee-form,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  previous  condition,  di- 
vested himself  of  his  property,  or  lucra- 
tive dominion  over  the  soil,  in  return  for 
the  perpetual  rent;  so  that  tallages  sub- 
sequently set  at  his  own  discretion  upon 
the  inhabitants,  however  common,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  just  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  proprietorship. 

Under  such  a  system  of  art>itrary  tax- 
cimnert  of  ^tion,  however,  it  was  evident  to 
iiicorpora-  the  most  selfish  t3rrant  that  the 
^^^'  wealth  of  his  burgesses  was  his 

wealth,  and  their  prosperity  his  mterest; 
much  more  were  liberal  and  sasacious 
monarchs,  like  Henr^  IL,  inclined  to  en- 
courage, them  by  pnvileges.  From  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  there  was  no 
reign  in  which  charters  were  not  granted 
to  different  towns,  of  exemption  from 
tolls  on  rivers  and  at  markets,  those 
lighter  manacles  of  feudal  tyranny;  or 
of  commercial  franchises ;  or  of  immuni- 
ty fVom  the  ordinary  jurisdictions;  or, 
lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation.  Thus 
the  original  charter  of  Henry  I.  to  the 
city  of  London|  conoedes  to  the  citizens, 
in  addition  to  valuable  commercial  and 
fiscal  immunities,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  sheriff  and  justice,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  foreign  jurisdiction.^ 
These  grants,  however,  were  not  in  sen- 
eral  so  extensive  till  the  reign  of  John.| 

*  Madoz,  p.  12, 13.  t  ld.»  p.  21. 

X  I  bftve  read  somewliera  that  tius  cDarter  waa 
^ntad  in  1 101.  But  tha  inatrament  itaalf,  whieh 
»  only  proaei'fgd  by  an  Inapezinras  of  Edwaid  IV., 
doea  not  contain  «aj  date.-~Rymer,  t.  L,  p.  11 
(edit.  1816).  Could  it  be  traced  ao  hisfa,  the  cir- 
cumatance  would  be  remarkable,  aa  tne  earlieat 
ebariera  granted  by  Lonia  VL,  auppoaed  to  be  the 
fiither  of  theae  inatitutiona,  are  aereral  yean  later. 

^  Thia  did  not,  however,  aaTe  the  citixena  from 
Aning  in  one  hundred  marka  to  the  kinv  for  this 
privilege.— Mag.  Rot,5^teph.,apud  Madoz,  Hiat 
Exchequer,  t  xL  1  do  not  know  that  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  can  be  luapected  ;  but  Brady,  in  hia 
treatiae  of  Borougha  (p.  38,  edit  1777),  doea  not 
think  proper  once  to  mention  it ;  and  indeed  uaea 
many  eipreaaioiia  incompatible  with  ita  exiatence. 

n  Blomefield,  Hiat.  of  Norfolk,  voL  ii.,  p.  16,  aaya 
that  Henry  I.  granted  the  aame  pririlegva  by  char- 
ter to  Norwich  in  1122,  which  London  poaeeaaed. 
Yet  it  appeara  that  the  king  named  the  port-reeve 
or  provoat ;  but  Blomefiekl  mggmtM  that  he  waa 
probably  racowmsndfld  by  the  citiaana,  the  offloe 


Before  that  tine,  the  interior  arrange^ 
ment  of  towns  had  received  a  new  oigan- 
ization.  In  the  Saxon  period  we  find  vol- 
untary associations,  sometinies  religious, 
sometimes  secular;  in  some  cases  for 
mutual  defence  agamst  injury,  in  others 
for  mutual  relief  in  pover^.  These 
were  called  guilds,  from  the  Saxon  veib 
gUdan,  to  pay  or  contribute,  and  exhibit- 
ed the  natural,  if  not  the  legal  character 
of  corporations.*  At  the  time  of  the  ocm- 
quest,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  such 
voluntaiy  incorporations  of  the  burgesa- 
es  possessed  in  some  towns  either  landed 
property  of  their  own,  or  rights  of  supe- 
riority over  that  of  others.  An  internal 
elective  government  seems  to  have  been 
required  for  the  administTation  of  a  com- 
mon revenue,  and  of  other  bosiness  in- 
cid^t  to  their  association.f    They  be- 


*  Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  p.  23.    Hicks  baa  gn 
ua  a  bond  of  feilowriiip  amonff  the  thanea  of  Ca 


Hicks  haa  j 
.  amonfft* 
bndgeahire,  containing  aareral  curknia  partieulara. 


A  compoeition  of  eight  poonda,  esduaive,  i  con- 
ceive, of  the  uaual  wernald,  waa  to  b*  enforced 
from  the  alayer  of  an?  fellow.  If  a  feUow  (gUda) 
killed  a  man  of  1200  ahOlinga  weregild,  each  of  the 
aodety  waa  to  contribute  half  a  maro ;  for  a  caori, 
two  otn  (perhapa  ten  ahUIinga) ;  for  a  WeLriuoaa, 
one.  If,  however,  tbk  act  waa  oonmitted  wan* 
tonly,  the  fellow  had  no  right  to  call  on  the  aode- 
ty for  contribution.  It  one  fellow  killed  another, 
he  waa  to  pay  the  legal  weregiM  to  hia  kindred, 
and  alao  eight  pounda  to  the  aociety.  Hi^ahworda 
uaed  by  one  fellow  towaida  another,  or  evan  to^ 
warda  a  stranger,  incurred  a  fine.  No  one  was  to 
eat  or  drink  in  the  company  of  one  who  had  killed 
hia  brother  fellow,  unless  m  the  presence  of  the 
king,  biahop,  or  alderman.— Diaaertatio  £piatola- 
ria,  p.  21. 

we  find  in  Wilkins'a  Anglo-Saxon  kwa,  p.  69,  a 
number  of  ordinanoea,  awom  to  by  peraona  both  of 
noble  and  ignoUe  rank  (ge  eorliace  ge  ceoriisce), 
and  confirmed  by  King  Athelatan.  Theae  ara  in 
tha  nature  of  by-lawa  for  the  regulation  of  certain 
aodetiea  that  Im  been  formed  rar  the  preaerration 
of  public  order.  Their  remedy  waa  ratner  violent : 
to  kill  and  aeixe  the  eifecta  of  all  who  ahimld  rob 
any  member  of  the  aaeociation.  Thia 
amr  deducting  the  value  of  the  thing  i 
to  be  divided  into  two  parte;  one  given  to  the  crim- 
inal's wife  if  not  an  accomplice,  the  other  ahared 
between  the  king  and  the  aocietr. 

In  another  fiatemity  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Exeter,  every  feUow  waa  entitled  to  a  contribn- 
tion  in  caae  of  taking  a  joainey,  or  if  hia  house 
burnt.  Thua  they  raaembled  hi  aome  de- 
gree onr  friendly  aocietiea ;  and  display  an  inter- 
eathig  picture  of  manners,  which  has  mdneed  me 
to  insert  this  note,  though  not  greatly  (o  the  prea- 
entpurpose.  See  more  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  guilda 
in  Tncner**  Hiatoiy,  vol  iL,  p.  108.  Societiea  of 
the  aame  kind,  for  pnrpoaea  of  religion,  charity,  or 
mutual  assistance,  rather  than  traue,  may  be  found 
afterwaid.— BlomefieU's  HiaL  of  Norfolk,  voL  iiL, 
p.  494. 

f  See  a  grant  firomTumtin,  archbiabop  of  York, 
in  the  rain  of  Henry  L,  to  the  borgaeass  of  Bever- 
ley, that  they  may  have  their  AamAet  (i.  Ou  guild* 
haU)  tike  thooe  of  York,  et  ifai  ana  atatuU  pertrac 
tent  ad  hottoiem  Dei,  &c.*-Ryiiitr»  L  i^  p.  M)^  edit. 
ISMb 
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came  more  nnmerons,  and  move  peculiar- 

S  commercial  after  that  era,  as  well  from 
e  increase  of  trade  ai  tliroii|li  imita- 
tion of  similar  fratemltiea  existiii^  in 
many  towns  of  France.  The  spirit  of 
monopoly  gaTO  strength  to  those  institu- 
tions, each  class  of  traders  forming  itself 
into  a  body,  in  order  to  exclude  compe- 
tition. Thus  were  established  the  com- 
ranies  in  corporate  towns,  that  of  the 
WeaTors  in  London  being  perhaps  the 
earliest;*  and  these  were  successively 
consolidate4  and  sanctioned  by  charters 
from  the  crown.  In  towns  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  distinct  companies, 
one  merchant  guild  comprehended  the 
traders  in  general,  or  the  chief  of  them ; 
and  this,  from  the  reign  of  Heniy  II. 
downward,  became  the  subject  of  incor-* 
porating  charten.  The  management  of 
their  internal  concerns,  previously  to  any 
incorporation,  fell  naturally  enough  into  a 
sort  of  oligarehy ,  which  the  tenour  of  the 
charter  generally  preserved.  Though 
the  immunitiea  might  be  very  extensive, 
the  powers  were  more  or  less  restrained 
to  a  small  number.  Except  in  a  few 
places,  the  right  of  <;hoo8ing  magistrates 
was  first  given  by  King  John ;  and  cer- 
tainly must  rather  be  ascribed  to  his  pov- 
erty than  to  any  enlarged  policy,  of 
which  he  was  utterly  incapable.f 

From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy 
^jogp^ty  to  that  of  the  thirteenth,  the  tra- 
of  EngiMi  den  of  England  became  more  and 
'•"'^  more  prosperous.  The  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  exported  tin  and  oth- 
er metals  in  exchange  for  the  wines  of 
France;  those  on  the  eastern  sent  corn 
to  Norwaj;  the  Cinque-ports  bartered 
wool  agamst  the  stuiiis  of  Flandera.) 
Though  bearing  no  comparison  with  the 
cities  of  Italy  or  the  empire,  they  increas- 
ed sufficiently  to  acqmre  importance  at 
home.  That  vigorous  prerogative  of  the 
Norman  monarchs,  which  kept  down  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  compensated  for  what- 
ever inferiority  there  might  be  in  the 
population  and  defensible  strength  of  the 
English  towns,  compared  with  those  on 
the  continent.  They  had  to  fear  no  oet- 
tv  oppressors,  no  local  hostility ;  and  if 
they  could  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown,  were  secure  from  all  other  griev* 
'i^^^^J^  ances.  London,  far  above  the 
rest,  our  ancient  and  noble  capital, 
might,  even  in  those  earlv  times,  be  just- 
ly tenned  a  member  of  the  political  sys- 

•  Madoz,  Firmft  Burp,  p.  189. 

t  Idem,  passim.  A  few  of  an  eaHier  date  may 
be  found  in  tbe  new  edition  of  Rymer. 

X  Lyttleton's  Hist  of  Henry  IL,  yoI.  ii.,  p.  170. 
Macpner8oii*8  Annals  of  Commerce,  toL  u,  p.  381. 


tern.  This  mat  city,  so  admirably  situa- 
ted, was  rich  and  populous  long  before 
the  conquest  Be&,  at  ttie  beginning  of 
the  eighth  centurv,  speaks  of  London  as 
a  great  market,  wmch  tradera  frequented 
by  land  and  sea.*  It  paid  JC16,000  out 
of  i€88,000,  raised  by  Canute  upon  the 
kingdom.t  If  we  believe  Roger  Hove* 
den,  the  dtisens  of  London,  on  the  death 
of  Ethelred  II. ,  joined  with  part  of  the 
nobility  in  raising  Edmund  Ironside  to 
the  thxone.t  Harold  1.,  according  to  bet- 
ter authority,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
William  of  Malmsbury,  was  elected  by 
their  concurrence.^  Descending  to  later 
history,  we  find  tMm  active  in  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  fa- 
mous Bishop  of  Winchester  tells  the  Lon« 
donera  that  they  are  almost  accounted  as 
noblemen  on  account  of  the  greatness  of 
their  city ;  into  the  community  of  which 
it  appean  that  some  barons  had  been  re- 
ceived.) Indeed  the  citizens  themselves, 
or  at  least  the  principal  of  them,  were 
called  barons,  it  was  certainly  by  far 
the  greatest  city  in  England.  There  have 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population, 
some  of  which  are  extravagant ;  but  I 
think  it  could  hardly  have  contained  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  thousand  souls  with- 
in its  walls ;  and  the  suburbs  were  very 
populous.1^    These  numbera,  the  enjoy- 

•  Macpbersoo,  p.  245.  t  Id.,  p.  3S8. 

t  Civea  LnndiiieiMeB,  et  pan  nobiiium,  qui  eo 
tempore  comistebant  LaDdomv,  ClitoBem  Ead- 
mnndom  nnanimi  conaaisQ  in  legem  leraTeie,  p. 
349. 

^  Chron.  Saxon.,  p.  154.  Malraabuiy,  p.  76. 
He  says  the  people  of  London  were  become  al- 
most baibarians  through  Iheir  inteiooimewith  the 
Danes ;  propter  fieqnentem  eonrictum. 

n  LoDOinensea,  qui  snnt  quasi  optiinates  pro 
magnitudine  ciritatis  in  An^M-'Maimsbn  p-  18S. 
Thus  too  Matthew  Paris :  cnres  Londinenses,  quoa 
propter  civitalis  dignitatem  et  cirium  antiqnam 
libertatem  Baraneeconsaerimiis  appallara,  p.  744; 
and  in  another  place :  totiua  ciritatis  oives,  qooa 
barones  vocant,  p.  S35.  Spebnan  says  that  ^e 
magistrates  of  sevwal  other  towne  were  called  bar- 
ons.— Glossary,  Barones  de  London. 

%  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  maintains  that 
London  was  less  populons  aboat  the  time  of  the 
conquest  than  thai  city ;  and  quotes  Hardynge,  a 
writer  of  Hemy  V.'s  age,  to  prove  that  the  interi- 
or part  of  the  iormer  was  not  closely  boilt—Ebo- 
racum,  p.  91.  York  however  does  not  appear  to 
have  contained  mora  than  10,000  iahabiUnta  at 
the  accession  of  the  Ckxiqneror;  and  the  very  ex- 
aggerations as  to  the  populonsness  of  London 
prove  that  it  mnst  have  rar  exceeded  that  number. 
Pita-Stephen,  the  contemporary  biograi^ier  of 
Thomas  Becket,  tells  us  of  80,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  aims  within  ita  predncta ;  wheranow- 
ever  his 'translator,  Pegge,  suspects  a  mistake  of 
the  MS.  in  the  numerals.  And  this,  with  simi- 
lar hypetbolea,  so  imposed  on  the  judicioos  mind 
of  Lord  LyUleton,  that,  finding  in  Peter  of  Blote 
the  inhabitants  of  London  nckoned  at  onadragin- 
ta  miUia,  he  has  actually  proposed  to  read  quadiia* 
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ment  of  priTile|68)  and  the  oonsciousness 
of  strength,  innised  a  firee  and  even  mu- 
tinous spirit  into  their  conduct.*  The 
Londoners  were  always  on  the  barons' 
side  in  their  contests  with  the  crown. 
They  bore  a  part  in  deposing  William 
Longcharop,  the  chancellor  and  Justici- 
ary of  Richard  I.f  They  were  distin- 
euished  in  the  great  struffgle  for  Magna 
Charta ;  the  privileges  of  their  city  are 
expressly  confirmed  in  it ;  and  the  Mayor 
of  London  was  one  of  the  twenty-five 
barons  to  whom  the  maintenance  of  its 
provisions  was  delegated.  In  the  subse- 
quent reign,  the  citizens  of  London  were 
regarded  with  much  dislike  and  jealousy 
by  the  court,  and  sometimes  suffered 
pretty  severely  by  its  hands,  especially 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham4 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Lon- 
don in  these  seasons  of  disturbance,  we 
do  not  perceive  that  it  was  distinguish- 
ed from  the  most  insignificant  town  by 
greater  participation  in  national  councils. 
Rich,  powerful,  honourable,  and  high- 
spirited  as  its  citizens  had  become,  it  was 
very  long  before  they  found  a  regular 
place  in  parliament.  The  prerogative  of 
imposing  tallaffes  at  pleasure,  unsparing- 
ly exercised  by  Henry  IIL  even  over 
London,^  left  the  crown  no  inducement 

mta.— Hist.  Henry  lU  ▼ol.  it.,  ad  finem.  It  is 
hardly  necmuxj  to  obserre,  that  the  condition  of 
agricnltiiTe  and  internal  communication  woald  not 
have  allowed  half  that  number  to  eabsiat. 

The  anbaidy-roU  of  1877,  pnUiahed  in  the 
Archvoloffia,  vol.  Tii.,  would  lead  to  a  conclunon 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  did  not  even 
then  exceed  35,000.  If  this  be  trae,  they  could 
not  hat^  amounted  probably  to  ao  graat  a  num- 
ber two  or  three  centuiies  earlier. 

*  This  seditions,  or  at  least  refractory  character 
of  the  Londoners,  was  displayed  in  the  tamuh 
headed  by  William  Longbeard  in  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard I.,  and  that  under  Constantine  in  1823,  the  pa- 
triarchs of  a  long  line  of  city  demagogues.— Hove- 
den,  p.  785.    If .  Paris,  p.  154. 

t  HoYeden*s  expressions  are  very  precise,  and 
show  that  the  share  taken  by  the  citiaens  of  Lon- 
don (probably  the  mayor  and  aldermen)  in  this 
measure  was  no  tumultuary  aodaination,  Imt  a  de- 
liberate concurrence  with  the  nobility.  Gomes 
Jobannes,  et  fere  omnes  epiacopi,  et  comites  An- 
^8»  e&demdie  intravemnt  Lonoonias ;  et  in  eras- 
tmo  pnsdictus  Johannea  frater  regis,  et  archiepis- 
eopus  Rothomagensis^  et  oomes  epiacopi,  et  comi- 
tes, et  barones,  et  cives  Londonienses  cum  ilUs 
conTenerunt  in  atrio  eccleaias  S»  Pauli  .  .  .  Pla- 
cuit  ergo  Johanni  fratri  regis,  et  oomtbus  episoo- 
pis,  et  comitibus,  et  bsronibus  regni,  et  civibus 
Londoniarum,  quod  cancellarius  ille  deponeretnr, 
et  depoeaerunt  eum,  dec,  p.  701. 

X  The  reader  may  consult,  for  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  English  towns  before  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Lyttleton*s  History  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  174 ;  and  Macpherson's  Annals 
of  Coinmeroe. 

4  Frequent  proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  Ma- 
iox,  Hist  oi  fixchequer,  c.  17,  as  well  as  an  Matt. 


to  flummoft  the  inhabittnts  of  cities  and 
boroughs.  Ab  theee  indeed  were  daily 
growing  more  consideratle,  they  wei^ 
certain,  in  a  monarchy  so  limited  as  that 
of  England  became  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, of  attaining  sooner  or  later  this 
eminent  ]Mivilejg[e.<  Although,  therefore, 
the  object  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  call- 
ing them  to  his  parliament  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lewes  was  merely  to  strengthen 
his  own  faction,  which  prevailed  among 
the  commonalty,  yet  Uieir  permanent 
admission  into  the  legislature  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  more  general  cause.  For 
otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
innovation  of  a  usurper  should  have 
been  drawn  into  precedent,  though  it 
might  perhaps  accelerate  what  the  course 
of  affairs  was  gradually  preparing. 

It  is  well  known  that  tne  earliest  writs 
of  summons  to  cities  and  bor-  Fine  mun. 
ou^hs  of  which  we  can  prove  Uie  J***"'^'' 
existence,  are  those  of  Simon  vJSInwiit, 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  ^49  n.  m. 
bearing  date  the  12th  of  December,  1264, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  III.* 
After  a  long  controversy,  almost  all 
judicious  inquirers  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced in  admitting  this  origin  of  popular 
representation.t  The  anrument  may  be 
very  concisely  stated.  We  find  from  in- 
numerable records  that  the  king  imposed 
tallages  upon  his  demesne  towns  at  dis- 
cretion.^  No  public  instrument  previous 


Paris,  who.  hunents  it  with  indignation.  Gives 
Londioenaes,  contra  consuetudinem  et  libertatem 
civitatis,  quasi  senri  ultime  conditionis,  non  sob 
nomine  aut  titulo  liberi  sdiutorii,sed  tallagii,  quod 
multum  eos  angebat,  regi,  licet  infiU  et  renitentes, 
numerare  sunt  coacti,  p.  492.  Heu  obi  est  Loodi- 
nensis,  toties  empta,  toties  conoessa,  toties  saipta, 
toties  jurats  Ubeitas !  dtc.  p.  657.  The  king  some> 
tiroes  suspended  their  manet,  that  is,  I  suppose, 
their  right  of  toll,  till  his  demands  were  psio. 

*  These  writs  are  not  extant,  hafiag  perii^ie 
never  been  retunied ;  and  oonseqneiitiy  we  cannot 
tell  to  what  particular  places  they  were  addreaaed. 
It  appeara,  howerer,  that  the  assembly  was  intmd- 
ed  to  be  numerous,  for  the  entry  runs :  scribitur 
civibus  Ebor,  civibus  Lhicoln,  et  e«teris  bugis 
Angli8».  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
London,  which  must  have  had  aome  special  sum- 
mons.—Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  803.  Dugdale,  Summoni- 
tiones  ad  Parliamentum,  p.  1. 

t  It  would  ill  repar  any  jeader*s  diligence  to 
wade  through  die  Tapkl  and  diluted  pagea  of  Tyr* 
reli ;  but  whoerer  would  know  what  can  be  best 
pleaded  for  a  hi^er  antiquity  of  our  preaent  par- 
liamentary constitotion,  msY  have  recourse  to  Hody 
on  Convocations,  and  Lora  Lyttleton^  History  of 
Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  876,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  7fr— 109. 
I  do  not  conceive  it  poesttile  to  argue  the  (juotion 
more  ingeniously  than  has  been  done  fay  the  noble 
writer  last  euotod.  Whitolocke,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  parliamentary  writ,  hiaa  treated  it  very 
much  at  length,  but  with  no  critical  discrimina> 
tion. 

t  BCadoz,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  17. 
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to  the  fotty-ninth  of  H^nry  III.  names 
the  citizens  and  burgesaes  aa  constitu- 
ent parts  of  parliament;  though  prelates, 
barons,  knights,  and  sometimes  freehold- 
ers, are  enumerated  ;*  while,  since  the 
undoubted  admission  of  the  commons, 
they  are  almost  inrariably  tnentioned. 
No  historian  spesks  of  representatiTes 
appearing  for  the  people,  or  uses  the 
word  citizen  or  burgess  in  describing 
those  present  in  parliament.  Such  con- 
Tincia^,  though  negative  eyidence'is  not 
to  be  mvalidated  by  some  general  and 
ambiguous  phrases,  whether  m  writs  and 
records  or  m  historians.!  Those  monk- 
ish annalists  are  poor  authorities  up<m 
any  point  where  tneir  language  is  to  be 
delicately  measured.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible,  that  writing  circumstantially,  as 
Roger  de  Hoveden  and  Matthew  Paris 
sometimes  did,  concerning  proceedings  in 
parliament,  they  could  have  failed  to  men- 
tion the  commons  in  unequivocal  expres- 
sions, if  any  representatives  from  that 
order  had  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
assembly. 

Two  authorities,  however,  which  had 
Autboriiie.  »>«««\  supposed  to  prove  a 
in  fhToor  of  greater  antiqmty  than  we  have 
JB^^'Uflr  assigned  to  the  representation 
of  the  commons,  are  deserving 
of  particular  consideration ;  the  cases  of 
8t  Albans  and  Barnstaple.   Theburgess- 

8c.  AXtmm.  ^  ^^  ®^'  -^^wm*  complained  to 
'  the  council,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Edward  II.,  that,  although  they  held 
of  the  king  in  capite,  and  ought  to  at- 
tend his  parliaments  whenever  they  are 
summoned,  by  two  of  their  number,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  as  had  been 
their  custom  in  all  past  times,  which  ser- 
vices the  said  burgesses  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  performed  as  well  m  the 
time  of  the  late  King  Edward  and  his  an- 
cestors, as  in  that  of  the  present  king 
until  the  parliament  now  sitting,  the 
names  of  their  deputies  having  been  con- 
stantly enrolled  in  chancery,  yet  the 
aherin  of  Hertfordshire,  at  the  instigation 

*  The  only  appaient  exception  to  this  it  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  pope  oj  tlie  parlitnient  of 
1246,  the  salutation  of  which  mns  thus :  Barones, 
proceres,  et  magnates,  ae  nobiles  porimm  mark  hab- 
Uatoires^  necnon  et  clems  et  populus  nniTereus,  sa> 
lutem.— Matt.  Paris,  p.  096.  It  is  plain,  I  think, 
from  these  words,  that  some  of  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cinqne-ports,  at  that  time  very  flourish- 
ing towns,  were  present  in  this  parliament.  But 
whether  they  sat  as  representatives,  or  by  a  pecu- 
liar writ  of  summons  is  not  so  evident ;  and  the 
latter  may  be  the  more  probable  hypothesis  of  the 
two. 

t  Thus  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  in  1247,  the 
whole  kingdom,  reini  totius  universitas,  repaired 
to  a  parliament  of  Henry  III.,  p.  867. 


of  the  abbot  of  8t.  Albans,  had  neglected 
to  cause  an  election  and  return  to  be 
made ;  and  prayed  remedy.  To  this  pe- 
tition it  was  answered,  *'  Let  the  rolls  of 
chancery  be  examined,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear whether  the  said  bufvesses  were  ac- 
customed to  come  to  paniament  or  not, 
in  the  time  of  the  king^s  ancestors ;  and 
let  right  be  done  to  them,  vocatis  evocan- 
dis,  si  necesse  fuerit."  I  do  not  trans- 
late these  words,  ccmceming  the  sense 
of  which  there  has  been  some  dispute, 
though  not  apparently  very  material  to 
the  principal  subject.* 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most 
plausible  testimony  for  the  early  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs.  The  burgesses 
of  St.  Albans  claim  a  prescriptive  right 
from  the  usage  of  all  past  times,  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  late  Edward 
and  his  ancestors.  Could  this  be  alle- 
ged, it  has  been  said,  of  a  privilege  at  the 
utmost  of  fifty  years'  standing,  once 
granted  by  a  usurper,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  kinj^'s  father,  and  afterward  discon- 
tinued till  about  twenty  years  before  the 
date  of  their  petition,  according  to  those 
who  refer  the  regular  appearance  of  the 
commons  in  parliament  to  the  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  1. 1  Brady,  who  obvi- 
ously felt  the  strength  of  this  authority, 
has  shown  little  of  his  usual  ardour  and 
acuteness  in  repelling  it.  It  was  observ- 
ed, however,  by  Madox,  that  the  |>etition 
of  St.  Albans  contains  two  very  singular 
allegations :  it  asserts  that  the  town  was 
part  of  the  king's  demesne,  whereas  it 
had  invariably  Monged  to  the  adjoining 
abbey;  and  that  its  burgesses  held  by 
the  tenure  of  attending  parliament,  in- 
stead of  all  other  services,  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  and  without  parallel  in  the 
condition  of  any  tenant  in  capite  through- 
out the  kingdom.  ^  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,"  says  Hume,  "  that  a  petition 
which  advances  two  falsehoods  should 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  which  in- 
deed amottnts  only  to  an  inaccurate  ex- 
pression."* But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  cannot  so  easily  set  aside  the 
whole  authority  of  this  record.  For 
whatever  assurance  the  people  of  St. 
Albans  might  show  in  asserting  what  was 
untrue,  the  king's  council  must  have 
been  aware  how  recently  the  deputies 
of  any  towns  had  been  admitted  into 
pariiament.  If  the  lawful  birth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  1295,  as  is 
maintained  by  Brady  and  his  disciples,  is 
it  conceivable  that,  in  1315,  the  council 
would  have  received  a  petition,  claiming 
the  elective  franchise  by  prescription, 
"*Bnidy'» Intrtd.  to HJatToTEnglaDd, p. M, 
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and  have  referred  to  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry to  inquire  whether  this  had  been  used 
in  the  days  of  the  king's  {Hrogenitors  ?  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  answer  which  can 
easily  be  given  to  this  objection  by  such 
as  adopt  the  latest  epoch  of  borough  rep- 
resentation, namely,  the  pariiament  of 
23  E.  I.  But  they  are  by  no  means 
equally  conclusive  against  the  supposi- 
tion,  that  the  communities  of  cities  and 
towns,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
the  le^slature  during  Leicester's  usurpa* 
tion,  m  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry 
III.,  were  summoned,  not  perhaps  uni- 
formly, but  without  any  long  intermis- 
sion, to  succeeding  pariiaments.  There 
is  a  strong  presumption,  from  the  Ian* 
guage  of  a  contemporary  historian,  that 
they  sat  in  the  pariiament  of  1209,  four 
years  a^ter  that  convened  by  Leicester.* 
It  is  more  unequivocally  stated  by  anoth- 
er annalist,  that  they  were  present  in  the 
first  parliament  of  Edward  I.,  held  in 
127 l.f  Nor  does  a  similar  inference 
want  some  degree  of  support  from  the 
preambles  of  Uie  statute  of  Marlebridge 
m  51  H.  IlL,  of  Westminster  I.,  in  the 
third,  and  of  Glooester,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  1.%  And  the  writs  are 
extant  which  summon  every  city,  bor- 
ough, and  mariiet  town  to  send  two  dep- 
uties to  a  council  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign.  I  call  this  a  council,  for  it 
undoubtedly  was  not  a  parliament.  The 
sheriils  were  directed  to  summon  per- 
sonally all  who  held  more  than  twenty 
pounds  a  year  of  the  crown,  as  well  as 
four  knights  for  each  county  invested 
with  full  powers  to  act  for  the  commons 
thereof.  The  knights  and  burgesses 
thus  chosen,  as  well  as  the  clergy  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  met  at 
Northampton;  those  within  the  province 
of  Yoik,  at  that  city.    And  neither  as- 

*  Conyooatia  nniveraii  AngUs  prelatis  et  mag- 
nalibas,  nacuoo  cunciarum  nml  aui  dntatum  ei 
bur^onim  potentioribua.— Wikea,  in  Galai  zr. 
Scnptores,  t,  ii.,  p.  88.  I  am  indebted  to  Hody  on 
Gonvocationa  for  thia  reference,  which  aeema  to 
haire  Mcaped  moat  of  our  conatitutional  writara. 

t  Hoc  anno ....  conTenenmt  archiepiacopi, 
epiacopi,  comitea  et  barooea,  abbatea  et  prioraa, 
et  de  quoubet  comitatu  quatuor  milttea,  et  de 
qoAlibet  civitate  quatuor.— A nnalea  Waverleien- 
aea  in  Gale,  t.  ii.,  p.  227.  I  waa  led  to  thiapaa- 
aage  by  Atteibury,  Righta  of  Conyocationa,  p. 
310,  where  aome  other  anthoritiea,  leaa  anquea- 
tionable,  are  adduced  for  the  aame  purpoae.  Both 
this  aaaembly,  and  that  mentioned  by  Wikea  in 
1269,  were  certainly  parliamenta,  and  acted  as 
auch,  particularly  the  foraier,  though  aummonad 
ibr  pnrpoaaa  not  attktly^  parliaanentary. 

t  Theatatate  of  Marlebridge  ia  aaid  to  be  made, 
conyocatia  diacretioTibua,  tarn  majoribua  quam  ini^ 
noribua;  that  of  Weatminater  primer,  par  aon 
coaaeili  a*  par  rsaaanlMratfa  dm  aichiayaaqoaa, 


sembly  was  opened  by  the  king.*  This 
anomalous  convention  was  nevertheless 
one  means  of  establishing  the  represents 
ative  system,  and,  to  an  inquirer  frae 
from  technical  prejudice,  is  little  less 
important  than  a  regular  parliament. 
Nor  have  we  long  to  look  even  for  this. 
In  the  same  year,  about  eight  months 
after  the  councils  at  Northampton  and 
York,  writs  were  issued  sununoning  to  a 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury  two  citizens 
from  London,  and  as  many  from  each  of 
twenty  other  considerable  towns.t  It  is 
a  slight  cavil  to  object  that  these  were 
not  directed  as  usual  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  county,  but  to  the  magistrates  of 
each  place.  Though  a  very  imperfect, 
this  was  a  regular  and  unequivocal  rep- 
resentation of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment. But  their  attendance  seems  to 
have  intermitted  from  this  time  to  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Edward's  reign. 

Those  to  whom  the  petition  of  St.  Al- 
bans is  not  satisfactory,  will  Buaatapk 
hardly  yield  their  conviction  to 
that  of  Barnstaple.  This  town  set  forth 
in  the  eiffhteenth  of  Edward  III.,  that, 
among  other  franchises  granted  to  them 
by  a  charter  of  Athelstan,  they  had  ever 
smce  exercised  the  right  of  sending  two 
burgesses  to  parliament.  The  said  char- 
ter indeed  was  unfortunately  mislatd* 
and  the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to 
obtain  one  of  the  like  import  in  its  stead. 
Barnstaple,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a 
town  belonging  to  Lord  Audley,  and  had 
actually  returned  members  ever  since 
the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.  Upon  an 
inquisition  directed  by  the  king  to  be 
made  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations^ 
it  was  found  that  **  the  burgesses  of  the 
said  town  were  wont  to  send  two  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  for  the  commonal< 

eyesquea.  abbes,  priors,  countes,  barona,  et  tout  le 
comminalty  de  la  terre  illonquea  aommonea.  ThS 
atatute  of  Oloceater  nrna,  appeUea  lea  plua  dia* 
cratea  de  aon  royaume,  auztbien  dea  gTanaea  cooaa 
dee  meindera.  Theae  preamblea  aeem  to  baye 
aatiafied  Mr.  Prynne  that  the  coounona  were  then 
represented,  though  the  writs  are  wanting ;  and 
certainly  no  one  could  be  leaa  diapoaad  to  exag- 
gerate their  antiquity.— 2d  RSgiater,  p.dO. 

*  Brady's  Hist  of  England,  yoL  li,  Appendix 
Carte,  yof.  ii.,  p.  25^*1. 

t  Thia  is  commonly  denominated  the  parlia- 
ment of  Acton  Bumell ;  the  clergy  and  commona 
haying  aat  in  that  town,  while  the  barona  passed 
judgment  upon  Dayid,  prince  of  Walea,  at 
Shrewaburr.  The  towna  which  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  repreaentation,  and  may  con- 
aequently  be  auppoeed  to  haye  been  at  that  time 
*the  moat  conaiderable  in  England,  were  York* 
Carliale,  Scarborough,  NoUingnam,  Orimaby,  Lin- 
coln, Northampton,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Colchester, 
Norwich,  Cheater,  Shrawabary,  Woroaater,  Here- 
lord,  Biiatol,  Cantarbury,  Wincheatar,  and  Exe- 
ter.—Rymar,  t.  ii.,  p.  24T. 
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ty  of  the  borough  f  but  nothing  appeared 
as  to  the  pretended  charter  of  Athelstan, 
or  the  liberties  which  it  was  alleged  to 
contain.  The  burgesses,  dissatisfied  with 
this  inquest,  j^revsuled  that  another  should 
be  taken,  which  certainly  answered  bet* 
ter  their  wishes.    The  second  jury  found 
that  Barnstaple  was  a  free  borough  from 
time  immemorial ;  that  the  burgesses  had 
enjoyed  under  a  charter  of  Athelstan, 
which   had  been  casually  lost,  certain 
franchises  by  them  enumerated,  and  par- 
ticularly that  they  should  send  two  Dur- 
gesses  to  parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
not  be  to  the  king's  prejudice,  if  he 
should  grant  them   a  tresh  charter  in 
ierms  equally  ample  with  that  of  his 
predecessor  Athelstan.    But  the  follow- 
tag  year  we  have  another  writ  and  an> 
other  inquest,  the  former  reciting  that 
the  second  return  had  been  unduly  and 
fraudulently  made;  and  the  latter  ex- 
pressly contradicting  the   prerious  in- 
quest m  many  points,  and  especially  find- 
mg  no  proof  of  Athelstan's   supposed 
charter.    Comparing  the  Tarious  parts 
of  this  business,  we  shall  probably  he  in- 
duced to  agree  with  Willis,  that  it  was 
but  an  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barnstaple  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  lord.    For  the 
light  of  returning  burgesses,  though  it  is 
the  main  point  of  our  inquiries,  was  by 


no  means  the  most  prominent  part  of 

their  petition,  which  rather  went  to  es- 1 

tablish  some  civil  privileges  of  devising  |  or  theoretical 

their  tenements  and  electing  their  own 

mayor.    The  first  and  fairest  return  finds 

only  that  they  were  accustomed  to  send 

members  to  parliament,  which  a  usage 

of  fifty  years  (from  d3  E.  I.  to  18  B.  III.) 

was  mlly  sufficient  to  establi^,  without 

searching  into  more  remote  antiquity.* 

It  has,  however,  probably  occurred  to 
the  reader  of  these  two  cases,  St.  Albans 
and  Barnstaple,  that  the  representatiott 
of  the  commons  in  pariiament  was  not 
treated  as  a  novelty,  even  in  times  little 
posterior  to  those  in  which  we  have  been 
supposing  it  to  have  originated.  In  this 
consists,  I  think,  the  sole  strength  of  the 
opposite  arffument.  An  act  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Richard  II.  declares,  that  if  any 
sheriff  shall  leave  out  of  his  returns  any 
cities  or  boroughs  which  be  bound,  and 
of  old  time  were  wont  to  come  to  tiie 
pitfltament,  he  shall  be  f^unished  as  was 
accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  like  case 
in  time  past-f  In  the  memorable  asser- 
tion of  legislative  right  by  the  commons 
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in  the  second  of  Henry  V.>  which  will  be 
quoted  hereafter,  they  affirm  that  "*  the 
commune  of  the  land  is,  and  ever  has 
beeity  a  member  of  parliament."*  And 
the  consenting  suffrage  of  our  older  law- 
books must  be  placed  in  the  same  scale. 
The  first  gainsayers,  I  think,  were  Cam^ 
den  and  Sir  Henrjr  Spelman,  who,  upon 
probing  the  antiquities  of  our  constitu- 
tion somewhat  more  exactly  than  their 
predecessors,  declared  that  they  could 
nnd  no  signs  of  the  commons  in  parli&« 
ment  till  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  IIL 
Pr3mne,  some  years  afterward,  with 
much  vigour  and  learning,  maintained 
the  same  argument,  and  Brady  completed 
the  victory.  But  the  current  doctrine  of 
Westminster  Halli  and  still  more  of  the 
two  chambers  of  parliament,  was  cer- 
tainly much  against  these  antiquaries; 
and  it  passed  at  one  time  for  a  surrender 
of  popular  principles,  and  almost  a  breach, 
of  privilege,  to  dispute  the  hneal  descent 
of  the  house  of  commons  from  the  wit- 
tenagemot.t 

The  true  ground  of  these  pretensions 
to  antiquity  was  a  very  well  founded  per* 
suasion,  that  no  other  argument  would 
be  so  conclusive  to  ordinary  minds,  or  cut 
short  so  effectually  all  encroachments  of 
the  prerogative.  The  populace  of  every 
country,  but  none  so  much  as  the  Eng^ 
lish,  easihr  grasp  tiie  notion  of  right, 
meaning  thereby  something  positive  and 
definite ;  while  the  maxims  of  expediency 
^*  '    reasoning  pass  sUghtly 


•  Wfltis,  NoCitte  PferliameBtaria,  toL  ii., «.  312. 
Lytttotoift  aiM.  of  H«n.  li.,  fol.iv.,  p.  80. 
t  5iUe.n.,stsL3,<.iv. 
Aa 


•  Rot.  PkrL,  vcO.  IT.,  ^  sa 

t  Though  rack  an  aigoment  woald  not  be  con- 
clusive, it  might  afibrd  aome  ground  for  hesitation 
if  the  xoyal  bnrgha  of  Scotland  were  actually  rep- 
resentM  in  their  parhament  more  than  half  a  ces- 
tmy  befbra  Ifae  date  awlgned  to  the  first  lepveseik- 
tation  of  Eoglish  towns.  Lord  Hailes  concludes 
from  a  passage  in  Fordun,  "  that,  as  early  aa  1211, 
burgesses  gave  suit  and  presence  in  the  great 
council  of  ttte  king^  vassals ;  though  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  with  much  confidence  by  various 
authnra*'— Annals  of  ScotlaivL  vol.  I ,  p.  130.  For« 
don's  words,  however,  so  fu  uom  importing  that 
thev  formed  a  member  of  the  legislature,  which 
pernaps  Lofd  Hailes  did  not  mesn  by  the  quaint 
expression  **  gave  suit  and  presence,"  do  not  ap- 
penr  to  me  eandnsive  to  prove  that  they  were  ac* 
tsellf  present.  Hoe  anno  Reoc  Scotia  WiUehnue 
meg[nam  tennit  consiliunL  Ubi,  petica  ab  opti* 
matihos  amdUo,  promiseront  sedaturos  decern 
ndle  marcas ;  prater  burgenses  regni,  qui  sex  mil- 
lia  prottissrant.  Those  who  know  the  brief  and 
inconect  style  of  ehroniclee  will  not  thiok  it  un- 
likely that  the  ofEsr  of  6000  marks  by  the  burgesses 
was  not  made  m  parliament,  but-  in  consequence 
of  oepente  requisitions  fiom  the  crown.  Pink* 
erton  is  of  opinion,  that  the  msffistrates  of  royal 
burghs  might  upon  this,  snd  penisps  other  occa* 
sions,  have  attended  at  the  bar  of  parUament  with 
their  ofins  of  money.  But  the  deputies  of  towns 
do  not  appear  as  a  pert  of  pariiament  till  133&^ 
Hist  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  f .  368, 371. 
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OTer  their  minds.  Happy  indeed  for 
England  that  it  is  so !  But  we  hare  here 
to  do  with  the  fact  alone.  And  it  may 
be  observed,  that  several  pious  frauds 
were  practised,  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitutional  liberties.  These  be- 
gan,  perhaps,  veiy  early,  when  the  ima- 
ginary laws  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor 
were  so  earnestly  demanded.  They 
were  carried  farther  under  Edward  I.  and 
his  successors,  when  the  fable  of  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 
men  of  Kent  was  devised ;  when  Andrew 
Horn  filled  his  Mirror  of  Justices  with 
fictitious  tales  of  Alfred ;  and,  above  all, 
when  the  ''method  of  holding  parlia- 
ments in  the  time  of  Ethelred''  was  fab- 
ricated, about  the  end  of  Richard  II.'s 
reign ;  an  imposture  which  was  not  too 
gross  to  deceive  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing the  Question,  why  the  dep- 
uties of  boroughs  were  finally 
and  permanently  ingrafted  upon 
parbament  by  Edward  I.*  The 
government  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  attentive  to  the  wealth  that 
commerce  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  towns  were  becoming  more  flourish- 
ing and  more  independent.  But,  chiefly, 
there  was  a  much  stronger  spirit  of  gen- 
eral liberty,  and  a  greater  discontent  at 
violent  acts  of  prerogative,  from  the  era 
of  Magna  Charta ;  after  which  authentic 
recognition  of  free  principles,  many  acts, 
which  had  seemed  before  but  the  regular 
exercise  of  authoh^,  were  looked  upon 
as  infringements  of  the  subject^s  right. 
Among  Uiese  the  custom  of  setting  tal- 
lages at  discretion  would  naturally^  ap- 
pear the  most  intolerable ;  and  men  were 
unwilling  to  remember  that  the  burgesses 
who  paid  them  were  indebted  for  the 
rest  of  their  possessions  to  the  bounty  of 
the  crown.  In  Edward  I.'s  reign,  even 
before  the  ereat  act  of  confirmation  of 
the  charters  nad  rendered  aiMtrary  impo- 
sitions absolutely  unconstitutional,  they 
might  perhaps,  excite  louder  murmurs 

*  These  ezpreMione  cannot  appear  too  ationg. 
But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  to  the  parliament 
of  18  Edwaifii  ill.,  the  writs  appear  to  iiave  amn- 
moDed  none  of  the  towns,  bot  only  the  counties.— 
WiUie,  Notit  Psrliaroent,  ^d.  1.,  Pre&oe,  p.  13. 
Prynne's  Register,  3d  part,  p.  144.  Yet  the  dti> 
zens  and  burgesses  are  once,  tmt  only  once,  named 
as  present  in  the  parliamentarv  roll ;  and  there  is, 
in  general,  a  chasm  in  place  ot  their  names,  where 
the  different  ranks  present  are  enumerated.— Rot. 
Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.  A  subsidy  was  granted  at 
this  parbament :  so  that,  if  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses were  really  not  summoned,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  Tiolent  stretch  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  IlL  But  I  know  of  no  cc^weral  evidenoe 
to  iUustrate  or  disprove  it. 


than  a  discreet  administration  would 
risk.  Though  the  necessities  of  the  king, 
therefore,  and  his  imperious  temper,  often 
led  him  to  this  course,*  it  was  a  more 
prudent  counsel  to.  try  the  willin^ess 
of  his  people  before  he  forced  their  re- 
luctance. And  the  success  of  his  in- 
novation rendered  it  worth  repetition. 
Whether  it  were  from  the  complacency 
of  the  commons  at  being  thus  admitted 
among  the  peers  of  the  resdm,  or  from  a 
persuasion  that  the  king  would  take  their 
money  if  they  refused  it,  or  from  inabil- 
i^  to  withstand  the  plausible  reasons  of 
his  ministers,  or  from  the  private  influ- 
ence to  which  the  leaders  of  every  pop- 
ular assembly  have  been  accessible,  much 
more  was  ^nted  in  subsidies  after  the 
representation  of  the  towns  commenced, 
than  had  ever  been  extorted  in  tallages. 
To  grant  money  was  therefore  the 
main  object  of  their  meeting ;  and  if  the 
exigencies  of  the  administration  could 
have  been  relieved  without  subsidies,  the 
citizens  and  burgesses  might  still  have 
sat  at  home,  and  obeyed  the  laws  which 
a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  enacted 
for  their  government.  But  it  is  a  diflicult 
ouestion,  whether  the  king  and  the  peers 
designed  to  make  room  for  them,  as  it 
were,  in  legislation;  and  whether  the 
power  of  the  purse  drew  after  it  immedi- 
ately, or  only  by  degrees,  those  indispen- 
sable rights  of  consenting  to  laws  which 
they  now  possess.  There  are  no  suffi- 
cient means  of  solving  this  doubt  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  writ  in  22  E. 
I.  directs  two  knights  to  be  chosen  cum 
plenA  potestate  pro  se  et  tot&  communi- 
tate  comitat'iis  pr»dicti,  ad  consulendum 
et  oonsentiendum  pro  se  et  communitate 
ill&,  his  qua  comites,barones,  et  procerea 
pnedicti  concorditer  ordinaverint  in  prae- 
missis.  That  of  the  next  year  runs,  ad 
faciendum  tunc  quod  de  communi  con- 
silio  ordinabitur  in  prsmissis.  The  same 
words  are  inserted  in  the  writ  of  26  E.  I. 
In  that  of  28  E.  I.  the  knights  are  directed 
to  be  sent  cum  plenii  potestate  audiendi 
et  faciendi  qus  ibidem  ordinari  conti- 
gerint  pro  communi  commodo.  Several 
others  of  the  same  rei^  have  the  words 
ad  faciendum.  The  difliculty  is  to  pro- 
nounce whether  this  term  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  performing  or  of 
enaetmg;  whether  the  representatives  of 

*  Tallages  were  impoeed  without  consent  of 
parliament  in  17  £.  I.,  Wykea,  p.  117;  and  in  32 
E.  I.,  Brady^s  Hist,  of  £ng.,  vol.  iL  In  the  latter 
instance  the  king  also  gave  leave  to  the  lay  and 
sphitttal  nobility  to  set  a  taU^e  on  their  own  ten- 
ants. This  was  subsequent  to  the  Confinnati- 
Cbartarom,  and  imquestianably  iilegaL 
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the  commons  were  merely  to  learn  from 
the  lords  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to  bear 
their  part  in  advising  upon  it.  The  ear- 
liest writ,  that  of  23  E.  I.,  certainly  im- 
plies the  latter ;  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  of  the  rest  are  conclusive  to  the  con- 
trary. Iff  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the 
woras  ad  consentiendum  alone,  or  ad 
faciendum  et  consentiendum,  begin ;  and 
from  that  of  Edward  III.  this  form  has 
been  constantly  used.*  It  must  still 
however  be  hignly  questionable,  whether 
the  commons,  who  had  so  recently  taken 
their  place  in  parliament,  gave  any  thing 
more  than  a  constructive  assent  to  the 
laws  enacted  during  this  reign.  They 
are  not  even  named  in  the  preamble  of 
any  statute  till  the  last  year  of  Edward 
I.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
eberim  were  directed  to  return  the  same 
members  who  had  sat  in  the  last  parlia^ 
ment,  unless  prevented  by  death  or  in- 
firmity.f 

It  has  been  a  ve^  prevailing  opinion, 
▲t  wiiac  that  parliament  was  not  divided 
«*™  1*2^  into  two  houses  at  the  first  ad- 
Srided  Into  missiou  of  the  commons.  If 
twobooMs.  by  this  is  only  meant  that  the 
commons  did  not  occupy  a  separate  cham- 
ber till  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  the  proposition,  true  or  false,  will 
be  of  little  importance.  They  may  have 
•at  at  the  bottom  of  Westmmster  Hall, 
while  the  lords  occupied  the  uppef  end. 
But  that  they  were  ever  intermingled  in 
voting  appears  inconsistent  with  likeli- 
hood and  authority.  The  usual  object 
of  calling  a  parliament  was  to  impose 
taxes;  and  these,  for  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  commons,  were 
laid  in  different  proportions  upon  the 
three  estates  of  the  r^alm.  Thus  in  the 
S3  E.  I.,  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights 
gave  the  king  an  eleventh,  the  clenfy  a 
tenth ;  while  he  obtained  a  seventh  from 
the  citizens  and  burgesses ;  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  same  king,  the  two  former 
of  these  orders  gave  a  twelfth,  the  last 
an  eighth;  in  the  thirty-third  year,  a 
thirtieth  was  the  grant  of  the  barons  and 
knights,  and  of  the  clergy,  a  twentieth  of 
the  cities  and  towns :  in  the  first  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  counties  paid  a  twentieth, 
the  towns  a  fifteenth;  in  the  sixth  of 
Edward  III.,  the  rates  were  a  fifteenth 


*  Prynne's  9d  Register.  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  wnts  of  summooe  to  great  councils  never  ran 
sd  faciendum,  but  ad  tractAndum,  consnlendum  et 
consentiendum ;  from  which  some  would  infer  that 
frcieodnm  had  the  senee  of  enacting ;  since  stat- 
utes could  not  be  passed  in  such  aseeniblies.— Id., 
p.  9S. 

t  28  E.  L,  in  Prnne**  4th  Register,  p.  12}  d  £. 
IL  (a  great  couadl),'  p.  48. 
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and  a  tenth.*  These  distinct  grants  im« 
ply  distinct  grantors ;  for  it  is  not  to  h6 
miagined  that  the  commons  intermeddled 
in  those  affecting  the  lords,  or  the  lords 
in  those  of  the  commons.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  proof  of  their 
separate  existence  long  before  the  seven- 
teenth of  Edward  III.,  which  is  the  epoch 
assigned  by  Carte,t  or  even  the  sixth  of 
that  king,  which  has  been  chosen  by 
some  other  writers.  Thus  the  commons 
sat  at  Acton  Bumell  m  the  eleventh  of 
Edward  I.,  while  the  upper  house  was  at 
Shrewsbury.  In  the  eighth  of  Edward 
II.,  '*  the  commons  of  England  complain 
to  the  king  and  his  council,"  &c.|  These 
must  surely  have  been  the  commons  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  for  who  else  could 
thus  have  entitled  themselves!  In  the 
nineteenth  of*  the  same  king,  we  find 
several  petitions,  evidently  proceeding^ 
fh)m  the  Dody  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, and  complaining  of  public  griev-* 
ances.^  The  roll  of  1  E.  III.,  though 
mutilated,  is  conclusive  to  show  that 
separate  petitions  were  then  presented 
by  the  commons,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar usage  of  subsequent  times. J  And, 
indeed,  the  preamble  of  1  E.  UL,  stat.  8, 
is  apparently  capable  of  no  other  infer- 
ence. 

As  the  knights  of  shirks  coitespond  to 
the  lower  nobility  of  other  feudal  coun- 
tries, we  have  less  cause  to  be  surprised 
that  they  belonged  originally  to  the  sam^ 
branch  of  parliament  as  the  barons,  than 
at  their  subsequent  intermixture  with 
men  so  inferior  in  station  as  the  citizens 
and  burgesses.  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  define  the  point  of  time  when  this  dis** 
tribution  was  settled ;  but  I  think  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  rolls  of  parliament^ 
that  the  houses  were  divided,  as  they  are 
at  present,  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  nine^ 
teenth  years  of  Edward  II.^  This  ap- 
pears, however,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
first  of  Edward  III.**  Yet  in  the  sixth 
of  the  same  prince,  though  the  knights 
and  burgesses  are  expressly  mentioned 
to  have  consulted  together,  the  former 
taxed  themselves  in  a  smaller  rate  oi 
subsidy  than  the  latter,  ft 

The  proper  business  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  as  much  as  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  crown.    In  the 


•  Brady'sHistof  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40.  Par- 
liamentaiy  Histprj,  vol  i.,  p.  206.  Rot.  Parlia' 
ment,  t.  ii.,  p.  66. 

f  Carte,  vol.  u.,  p.  451.    Failiammitary  HUMrf, 

t  ici  PkI,  ▼.  i.,  p.  289.  _        i  W  ,  p.  430. 
n  Id.,  Tot  U.,  p,  7.  f  M.,  p.  380,  361  ,.430.    : 

•♦  ld.,p.d.  ft  R,p.86. 
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pradent  fiction  of  English  law,  no  wrong 
IS  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  source 
of  right.  The  throne  is  fixed  upon  a 
pinnacle,  which  perpetual  beams  of  truth 
and  Justice  irradiate,  though  corruption 
and  partiality  may  occupy  the  middle 
region,  and  cast  Uieir  chill  shade  upon 
all  below.  In  his  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, a  kin^  of  England  was  to  learn 
where  injustice  had  been  unpunished, 
and  where  right  had  been  delayed.  The 
common  courts  of  law,  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently honest,  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  redress  the  subject^s  injuries, 
where  the  officers  of  the  crown  or  the 

Jkobles  interfered.  To  parliament  he 
ooked  as  the  great  remedial  court  for 
relief  of  private  as  well  as  public  griev- 
ances. For  this  cause  it  was  ordained 
in  the  fifth  of  Edward  II.,  that  the  kina 
should  hold  a  parliament  once,  or,  if 
necessary,  twice  every  year ;  "  that  the 
pleas  which  have  been  tnus  delayed,  and 
those  where  the  justices  have  differed, 
may  be  brought  to  a  close."*  And  a 
short  act  of  4  Edward  III.,  which  waa 
not  very  strictly  regarded,  provides  that 
a  parliament  shall  be  held  "  every  year, 
or  oftener,  if  need  be."t  By  what  per- 
sons, and  under  what  limitations,  this 
jurisdiction  in  parliament  was  exercised, 
will  come  under  our  future  consideration. 
The  efficacy  of  a  king's  personal  char- 
acter, in  so  imperfect  a  state  of  govern- 
ment, was  never  mor^  strongly  exeinpdi- 
fied  than  in  the  two  firs^  Edwards.  The 
fiither,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  hum- 
bled his  boldest  opponents  among  the  no^ 
bihty;  and  as  for  the  commons,  so  far 
from  claiming  a  right  of  remonstrating, 
we  have  seen  cause  to  doubt  whether  they 
Edward  H.  were  accounted  effectual  mem- 
JJJjJJJJJ^  bers  of  the  legislature  for  any 
SortofS  purposes  but  taxation.  But  in 
nign.  the  very  second  year  of  the 
son's  reign,  they  granted  the  twenty-fifth 
penny  of  then:  goods,  "upon  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  king  should  take  advice 
and  grant^  redress  upon  certain  articles 
wherein  they  are  aggrieved.'*  These 
were  answered  at  the  ensuing  parlia^ 
ment,  and  are  entered,  with  the  kind's 
respective  promises  of  redress,  uponUie 
roll.  It  will  bo  worth  while  to  extract 
part  of  this  record,  that  we  may  see 


♦  Rot.  Pwrl.vol.  i,p.285. 

t  4  £.  III.,  c.  U.  Annual  sessions  of  pariia- 
ment  saem  fully  to  satisfy  the  words,  and  still 
more  the  spirit  of  this  act,  and  of  36  E.  III.,  c.  10 ; 
which,  however,  are  repealed  by  implication  from 
the  provisions  of  6  W.  III.,  c.  2.  But  it  was  very 
rare  under  the  Plantagenet  dynasty  for  a  parlk- 
t  to  continiie  Biofe  than  a  yea*. 


what  were  the  complaints  ^of  the  cooi- 

mons  of  England,  and  their  notions  of 
right,  in  1309.  I  have  chosen,  on  this  tm 
on  other  occasions,  to  translate  very  lit- 
erally, at  the  expense  of  some  stiffiiesa, 
and  perhaps  obscurity  in  language. 

"  The  good  people  of  the  kingdom  who 
are  come  hither  to  parliament,  pray  our 
lord  the  king  that  ne  will,  if  it  please 
him,  have  regard  to  his  poor  subjects, 
who  are  much  aggrieved  by  reason  that 
they  are  not  governed  as  they  should  be ; 
especially  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter;  and  for  this,  if  it  please  him, 
they  pray  remedy.  Besides  which  they 
pray  their  lord  the  king  to  hear  what  has 
long  aggrieved  his  people,  and  still  does 
so  from  day  to  day,  on  the  part  of  thoss 
who  call  themselves  his  officers,  and  tp 
amend  it,  if  he  pleases."  The  articles, 
eleven  in  number,  are  to  the  following 
purport: — 1.  That  the  king*s  purveyors 
seize  great  quantities  of  victuals  without 
payment;  3.  That  new  customs  are  set 
on  wine,  cloth,  and  other  imports;  3.  That 
the  current  coin  is  not  so  good  as  for- 
merly ;*  4,  6.  That  the  steward  and  mar- 
shal enlarge  their  jurisdiction  beyond 
measure  to  the  oppression  of  the  peofde ; 
^.  That  the  commons  find  none  to  re* 
ceive  petitions  addressed  to  the  council; 
7.  That  the  collectors  of  the  king's  dues 
(pemours  des  prises)  in  towns  and  at  fairs, 
take  more  than  is  lawful ;  8.  That  men 
are-delayed  in  their  civil  suits  by  writs  of 
protection ;  9.  That  felons  escape,  pun^ 
ishment  by  procuring  charters  of  pax* 
don;  10.  That  the  constables  of  ths 
king^s  castles  take  coenizasoe  of  com* 
mon  pleas;  11.  That  toe  king's  escheat* 
ors  oust  men  of  lands  held  by  good  title, 
under  pretence  of  an  inquest  or  office -t 

These  articles  di^lay  in  a  short  com* 
pass  the  nature  of  those  grievances 
which  existed  under  almost  all  ths 
princes  of  the  Plantagenet  dynas^,  and 
are  spread  over  the  roUs  of  parhament 
for  more  than  a  century  alter  this  time. 
Edward  gave  the  amplest  assurances  of 
putting  an  end  to  them  all;  except  in 
one  instance,  the  augmented  customs  on 
imports,  to  which  he  answered  rather 
evasively,  that  he  would  take  them  off 
till  he  should  perceive  whether  himself 
and  his  people  derived  advantage  from 
so  doing,  and  act  thereupon  as  he  should 


*  This  article  is  to  expreaeed  aa  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  grierance  waa  the  high  price  of  com- 
modities.  But  aa  this  waa  the  natural  effisct  of  a 
deeded  currency,  and  the  whole  tenour  of  thaaai 
articles  relates  to  abuses  of  govemment,  I  think  H; 
mast  have  meant  what  I  haveaaid  in  the  text 

t  Frynae's  ad  Regialei^  p.  oa 
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be  advised.  AccoidiDglv,  the  next  year, 
he  issued  writs  to  collect  these  new 
customs  affsin.  But  the  Lords  Ordainers 
•uperseded  the  writs,  having  entirely  ab- 
rogated all  illegal  impositions.*  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that,  regard  had  to 
the  times,  there  was  any  thing  very  ty- 
fannical  in  Edward's  government.  He 
set  tidlages  sometimes,  like  his  father, 
on  his  demesne  towns  without  assent  of 
parhament.t  In  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  commons  show,  that 
"whereas  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
given  many  tallages  to  the  kine^'s  ances* 
tors  to  obtain  the  charter  of  the  forest, 
which  charter  we  have  had  confirmed 
by  the  present  king,  paying  him  larger 
ly  on  onr  part ;  yet  the  king's  officers  of 
the  forest  seize  on  lands,  and  destror 
ditches,  and  oppress  the  people,  for  which 
they  jfney  remedy,  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  kis  father's  soul."  They  complain  at 
the  same  time  of  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
against  the  law  of  the  land.;  To  both 
these  petitions  the  king  returned  a  prom- 
ise of  redress;  and  they  complete  the 
catalogue  of  customary  grievapces  in  this 
period  of  our  constitution. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  n.  the 
rolls  of  parliament  are  imperfect,  and 
we  have  not  much  assistance  fh)m  other 
sources.  The  assent  of  the  commons, 
which  frequently  is  not  specified  in  the 
statutes  of  this  age,  appears  in  two  re- 
marksble  and  revolutionary  proceedings, 
the  appointment  of  the  Lords  Ordainers 
in  1318,^  and  that  of  Prince  Edward  as 
guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  rebellion 
which  ended  in  the  king's  dethronement. 
In  the  former  case,  it  indicates  that  the 
aristocratic  party  then  combined  against 
the  crown  were  desirous  of  conciliating 
popularity.  '  An  historian  relates,  that 
some  of  the  commons  were  consulted 
upon  the  ordinances  to  be  made  for  the 
reformation  of  government.)  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  ^deposition  of  Edward  II.,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  commons  assent 
was  pretended  in  order  to  give  more 
speciousness  to  the  transaction. ^  But  as 

*  PryimelB  2d  Restster,  p.  75. 

t  Madox,  Finna  Buigi,  p.  6.  Rot  Pari.,  toL  L, 
p.  449. 

X  Rot.  Pari.,  toL  t.,  p.  430.        ^  Id.,  p.  281. 

It  Walsingham,  p.  97. 

ir  A  record,  which  may  be  road  in  Bnidy'a  His- 
tory of  England,  vol.  iL,  Append.,  p.  60,  and  iii 
Rymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  1S37»  relative  to  the  proceedings 
on  fldwanl  II. ^s  flight  into  Wales  and  subBsauent 
detention,  recites  '*  that  the  king,  having  left  his 
kingdom  without  government,  and  gone  away  with 
notorious  enemies  of  the  queen,  prince,  and  leelm ; 
divers  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  then  be- 
ing at  Bristol,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  aueen 
and  duke  (Prince  Edward,  doka  of  Cornwall),  by 


this  proceeding,  however  violent,  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  conducted 
by  persons  conversant  in  law,  the  men- 
tion of  the  commons  may  be  deemed  a 
testimony  to  their  constitutional  right 
of  participation  with  the  peers  in  makmg 
provision  for  a  temporary  defect  of  what- 
ever nature  in  the  executive  government. 

During  the  long  and  prosperous  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  the  efforts  of  Edward  m. 
parliament  in  behalf  of  their  JjL'JJJIw 
country  were  rewardied  with  i»hMvacai 
success,  in  establishing  upon  a  rights. 
firm  footing  three  essential  principles  of 
our  government ;  the  illegahty  of  raising 
money  without  consent;  the  necessity 
that  the  two  houses  should  concur  for 
any  alterations  in  the  law ;  and,  lastly, 
the  right  of  the  commons  to  inquire 
into  pubKc  abuses,  and  to  impeach  public 
counsellors.  By  exhibiting  proofs  of 
each  of  these  from  pariiamentajy  rec- 
ords, I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
p^gressive  improvement  of  our  fVee 
constitution,  which  was  principally  con- 
solidated during  the  reigns  of  Edwsml  III. 
and  his  two  next  successors.  Brady  in- 
deed. Carte,  and  the  authors  of  the  Par- 
liamentary History,  have  trod  already 
over  this  ground :  but  none  of  the  three 
can  be  considered  as  familiar  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  and  I  nny  at  least 
take  credit  for  a  sincerer  love  of  liberty 
than  any  of  their  writings  display. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  a  par- 
liament was  called  to  provide  for  the' 
emergency  of  an  Irish  rebell-  Bemohstnn- 
ion;  wherein,  "because  the  JJJLS?"** 
king  could  not  send  troops  and  money  with- 
money  to  Ireland  without  the  <»«  ooaswit. 
aid  of  his  people,  the  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  great  men,  and  the 
knights  of  shires,  and  all  the  commons, 

tk»  tuamt  of  the  tokole  oommnmlty  of  tk$  reahn  <Aar» 
being,  unanimously  elected  the  said  duke  to  be 
guardian  of  the  said  kingdom ;  so  that  the  said' 
duke  and  guaidiaii  should  rule  and  govern  the' 
ssdd  rsalm,  m  the  name  and  b^  the  authoritr  oftke' 
king  his  father,  he  being  thus  absent.''  But  the 
king  being  taken  and  brought  back  into  England., 
the  power  thus  delegatied  to  the  guardian  ceased' 
of  course ;  whereupon  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was 
sent  to  press  the  king  to  permit  tkat  the  great  seel, 
whioh  ne  had  with  htm,  the  prinee  having  onl^ 
used  his  private  seal,  ahould  be  used  in  all  thinn . 
that  required  it  Accordingly  the  king  sent  the 
great  seal  to  the  queen  and  pnnce.  The  bishop  is 
said  to  have  been  thus  commissioned  to  fetch  the 
seal  by  Hm  prince  and  queen,  and  by  the  said  pre- 
lates and  peers,  wih  tho  a$sma  of  du  $aid  oomnm- 
aUy  that  btmg  at  Hereford,  It  IS  plain  that  these 
were  mere  woids  of  course ;  for  no  parliament 
had  been  convoked,  and  no  propter  representatives 
could  have  been  either  at  Bristol  or  Hereford. 
However,  this  is  a  very  curious  record,  inssmuch 
as  it  proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  forms 
Of  the  constitution  at  this  period. 
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of  their  free-will,  for  the  said  purpose, 
and  also  in  order  that  the  king  might 
live  of  his  own,  and  not  vex  his  people 
by  excessive  prises,  nor  in  other  man- 
ner, grant  to  him  the  fifteenth  penny,  to 
levy  of  the  commons,*  and  the  tenth 
from  the  cities,  towns,  and  royal  de- 
mesnes. And  the  king,  at  the  request 
of  the  same,  in  ease  of  his  people,  grants 
that  the  commissions  lately  made  to 
certain  persons  assigned  to  set  tallages 
on  cities,  towns,  and  demesnes  through- 
out Eneland,  shall  be  immediately  repeal- 
ed; and  that  in  time  to  come  he  will 
not  set  such  tallage,  except  as  it  has 
been  done  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors, 
and  as  he  may  reasonably  do."t 

These  concluding  words  are  of  danger- 
ous implication,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Edward,  inferior  to  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  )ove  of  power, 
to  divest  himself  of  that  eminent  prerog- 
ative, which,  however  illegallv  since  the 
Confirmatio  Chartarum,  had' been  exer- 
cised by  them  aU.  But  the  parliament 
took  no  notice  of  this  reservation,  and 
continued  with  unshaken  perseverance  to 
Insist  on  this  incontestable  and  funda- 
mental right,  which  he  w^  prone  enough 
to  violate. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  rei^,  the 
lords  gave  their  answer  to  commission- 
ers sent  to  open  the  parliament,  and  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  king^s  part,  in  a 
sealed  roll.  This  contained  a  grant  of 
the  tenth  sheaf,  fleece,  and  lainb.  But, 
before  they  gave  it,  they  took  care  to 
have  letters  patent  showed  them,  by 
which  the  commissioners  had  power  **  to 
grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and 
small  of  the  kingdom.^^ — "  And  the  said 
lords,"  the  roll  proceeds  to  say,  "  will, 
that  the  imposition  (maletoste)  which 
now  again  has  been  levied  upon  wool  be 
entirely  aboUshed,  that  the  old  customa- 
ly  duty  be  kept,  and  that  they  may  have 
it  by  charter,  and  by  enrolment  in  par- 
liament, ihat  such  custom  be  never 
more  levied,  and  that  this  grant  now 
made  to  the  king,  or  any  other  made  in 
time  past,  shall  not  turn  hereafter  to  their 
charge  nor  be  drawn  into  precedent." 
The  commons,  who  gave  their  answers 
in  a  separate  roll,  declared  that  they 
could  grant  no  subsidy  withQut  consult- 
ing their  constituents;  and  therefore 
begged  that  anoUier  parliament  might  be 
summoned,  and  in  Um  meantime  they 
would  endeavour,  by  using  persuasion 

*  "  La  commona^t^e"  seems  in  tbis  place  to 
mean  the  tenants  of  land,  or  commons  of  the 
counties,  ^i  contradistinction  to  citizens  and  fafur- 
t  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  ii.,  p.  66. 


with  the  people  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, to  procure  the  grant  of  a  reasonable 
aid  in  the  next  parliament.*  They  de- 
manded also  that  the  imposition  on  wool 
and  lead  should  be  taken  as  it  ased  to  be 
in  former  times,  '*  inasmuch  as  it  is  en- 
hanced without  assent  of  the  commons, 
or  of  the  lords,  as  we  understand ;  aund 
if  it  be  otherwise  demanded,  that  any 
one  of  the  commons  may  refuse  it  (le 
puisse  arester),  without  being  troubled  on 
that  account  (saunz  estre  chalang4").f 
'  Wool,  however,  the  staple  export  of 
that  age,  was  too  easy  and  tempting  a 
pirey  to  be  relinquished  by  a  prince  en- 
gaged in  an  empoverishing  war.  Seven 
years  afterward,  in  20  £.  III.,  we  find  the 
commons  praying  that  the  great  subsidy 
of  forty  shillings  upon  the  sack  of  wool 
be  taken  off;  and  the  old  custom  paid  sb 
heretofore  was  assented  to  and  granted. 
The  government  spoke  this  time  in  a 
more  authoritative  tone.  "As  to  this 
point  (the  answer  runs),  the  prelates  and 
others,  seeing  in  what  need  the  king  stood 
of  an  aid  beu^re  iiis  passage  beyond  sea, 
to  recover  his  rights,  and  defend  his  king- 
dom of  England,  consented,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  merchants,  that  he 
should  have,  in  aid  of  his  said  war,  and  in 
defence  of  his  said  kingdom,  forty  shil- 
lings of  subsidy  for  each  sack  of  wool 
that  should  be  exported  beyond  sea  for 
two  years  to  come.  And  upon  this  grant 
divers  merohants  have  made  many  ad-., 
vances  to  our  lord  the  kixijg,  in  aid  of  his 
war ;  for  which  cause  this  subsidy  caih* 
not  be  repealed  without  assent  of  the 
king  and  his  lords.  "| 

It  is  probable  that  Edward's  counsel- 
lors wished  to  establish  a  distinction,  long 
afterward  revived  by  those  of  James  I., 
between  customs  levied  on  merchandise 
at  the. ports  and  internal  taxes.  The 
statute  entitled  Confirmatio  Chartarum 
had  manifestly  taken  away  the  preroga- 
tive of  imposing  the  latter,  which  indeed 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  tenants 
of  the  royal  demesne.  But  its  language 
was  not  quite  so  explicit  as  to  the  former, 
although  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  abrogate  every  species  of 
imposition  unauthorized  by  parliament. 
The  thirtieth  section  of  Magna  Charta 
had  provided  that  forei^  merchants 
should  be  free  from  all  tributes,  except 
the  ancient  customs;  and  it  was  strange 
to  suppose  that  natives  were  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  that  enactment.    Yet 


«  Rot.  Pari.,  TOl.  ii.,  p.  104. 

i  W  ibia.  t  Id.,  p.  161. 
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owing  to  thd  ambigaous  and  elliptical 
style  80  frequent  in  our  older  laws,  this 
was  open  to  dispute,  and  could  perhaps 
only  be  explained  by  usage.  Edward  I., 
in  despite  of  both  these  statutes,  had 
set  a  duty  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
upon  goods  imported  by  merchant  stran- 
gers. This  imposition  was  noticed, as  a 
grievance  in  the  third  year  of  his  succes- 
sor, and  repealed  by  the  lords  ordainers. 
It  was  revived  however  by  Edward  III., 
and  continued  to  be  levied  ever  after- 
ward.* 

Edward  was  led  by  the  necessities  of 
his  unjust  and  expensive  war  into  anoth- 
er arbitrary  encroachment,  of  which  we 
find  as  many  complaints  as  of  his  pecuni- 
ary extortions.  The  commons  pray,  in 
the  same  parliament  of  20  E.  III.,  that 
commissions  should  not  issue  for  the  fu- 
ture out  of  chancery,  to  charge  the  peo- 
ple with  providing  men-at-arms,  hobelers 
(or  light  cavalry),  archers,  victuals,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  without  consent  of 
parliament.  It  is  replied  to  this  petition, 
that  "  it  is  notorious  how  in  many  parlia- 
ments the  lords  and  commons  had  prom- 
ised to  aid  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with 
their  bodies  and  goods  as  far  as  was  in 
their  power;  wherefore^ the  ssdd  lords, 
seeing  the  necessity  in  which  the  king 
stood  of  having  aid  of  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
lers, and  archers,  before  his  passage  to 
recover  his  rights  beyond  sea,  and  to  de- 
fend his  realm  of  England,  ordained,  that 
such  as  had  five  pounds  a  year  or  more 
in  land  on  this  side  of  Trent,  should  fur- 
nish men-at-arms,  hobelers,  and  archers, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  the  land 
they  held,  to  attend  the  king  at  his  cost ; 
and  some  who  would  neither  go  them- 
selves nor  find  others  in  their  stead,  were 
willing  to  give  the  king  wherewithal 
he'  might  provide  himself  with  some  in 
their  place.  And  thus  the  thing  has  been 
done,  and  no  otherwise.  And  the  king 
wills,  that  henceforth  what  has  been  thus 
done  in  this  necessity  be  not  drawn  into 
consequence  or  example,  "f 

The  commons  were  not  abashed  by 
these  arbitrary  pretensions;  they  knew 
that  by  incessant  remonstrances  they 
should  gain  at  least  one  essential  point. 


•  Case  of  impositions  in  HoweU's  State  Trials, 
▼bl.  ii.,  p.  371 — 519 ;  particularly  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Hakewill.  Hale's  Treatise  on  the  Cnstoms, 
in  Hargrave's  Tracts,  vol.  i. 

Edward  III.  impoaed  another  duty  on  cloth  ex- 
ported, on  the  pretence  that  as  (he  wool  must  have 
paid  a  tax,  he  had  a  right  to  place  the  wrought  and 
unwroQght  article  on  an  eouality.  The  commons 
remonstrated  against  this ;  but  it  was  not  repealed 
This  took  place  about  22  E.  III.— Hale's  Treatise, 
p.  175.  t  Rot.  ParL,  p.  160. 


that  of  preventing  the  crown  from  claim- 
ing these  usurpations  as  uncontested  pre- 
rogatives. The  roll  of  parliament  in  the 
next  two  years,  the  21st  and  23d  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  IS  full  of  the  same  complaints 
on  one  side,  and  the  same  allegations  of 
necessity  on  the  other.*  In  the  latter  year 
the  commons  grant  a  subsidy,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  illegal  levying  of  money 
should  take  place,  with  several  other 
remedial  provisions;  *'and  that  these 
conditions  should  be  entered  on  the  roll 
of  parliament,  as  a  matter  of  record,  by 
which  Uiey  may  have  remedy,  if  any 
thing  should  be  attempted  to  the  con- 
trary in  time  to  come,"  From  this  year 
the  complaints  of  extortion  become  ra- 
ther less  frequent ;  and  soon  afterward  a 
statute  was  passed,  ''That  no  man  should 
be  constrained  to  find  men-at-arms,  hobe- 
lers, nor  archers,  other  than  those  which 
hold  by  such  services,  if  .it  be  not  by 
common  assent  and  grant  made  in  parlia- 
ment."! Yet  even  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward's  reign,  when  the  boundaries  of 
prerogative  and  the  rights  of  parliament 
were  better  ascertained,  the  king  lays  a 
sort  of  claim  to  impose  charges  upon  his 
subjects  in  cases  of  sreat  necessity  and 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.)  But  this 
more  humble  language  indicates  a  change 
in  the  spirit  of  government,  which,  after 
long  fretting  impatiently  at  the  curb,  be- 
gan at  length  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
trolling hand  of  law. 

These  are  the  chief  instances  of  a 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  com- 
mons as  to  arbitrary  taxation ;  but  there 
are  two  remarkable  proceedings  in  the 
45th  and  46th  of  Edward,  which,  though 
they  would  not  have  been  endured  in 
later  times,  are  father  anomalies  arising 
out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  recency  of  parliamentaiy 
rights,  than  mere  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  In  the  former  year,  parlia- 
ment had  mnted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thou* 
sand  pounds,  to  be  collected  by  an  asdess- 
metit  of  twenty-two  shillings  and  three- 
pence upon  every  parish,  on  a  presump- 
tion that  the  parishes  in  England  amount- 
ed to  forhr-five  thousand,  whereas  they 
were  hardly  a  fifth  of  that  number.  This 
amazing  mistake  was  not  discovered  till 
the  parhament  had  been  dissolved.  Upon 
its  detection,  the  king  summoned  a  ^[reat 
council,^  consisting  of  one  knight,  citizen, 
and  burgess,  named  by  himself  out  of 
two  that  had  been  returned  to  the  last 

^  Rot.  ParL,  p.  161, 166,  201. 
t  25  E.  III.,  Stat  y.,  c.  8. 
t  Rot  Pail.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  866. 
i  Prynne*!  4th  Register,  p.  280, 
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parliament  To  this  assembly  the  chan- 
cellor set  forth  the  deficiency  of  the  last 
subsidy,  and  proved  by  the  certificates  of 
all  the  bishops  in  England  how  strangely 
the  parliament  had  miscalculated  the 
number  of  parishes;  whereupon  they 
increased  the  parochial  assessment  by 
their  own  authority  to  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  shillings.*  It  is  obvious  that  the 
main  intention  of  parliament  was  carried 
into  efiTect  by  this  irregularity,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  no 
complaint.  In  the  next  parliament,  a 
still  more  objectionable  measure  was  re- 
sorted to ;  after  the  petitions  of  the  com- 
mons had  been  answered,  and  the  knights 
dismissed,  the  citizens  and  burgesses 
were  convened  before  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  lords  in  a  room  near  the 
white  chamber,  and  solicited  to  renew 
their  subsidy  of  forty  shillings  upon  the 
tun  of  wine,  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  other  imports,  for  safe  convoy  of 
shipping,  during  one  year  more ;  to  which 
they  assented ;  " and  so  departed."! 

The  second  constitutional  principle  es- 
Tbeoon-  tablished  in  the  reign  of  £d- 
M^bS^  ward  III.  was,  that  the  king  and 
iJiJgJSJI'*  two  houses  of  parliament  in 
ttonneoe*-  coi:\Junction  possessed  exclu- 
"^*  Sively  the  right  of  legislation. 

Laws  were  now  declared  to  be  made  by 
the  king  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  by  the  assent  of  the  lords  and  pre- 
lates. Such  at  least  was  the  general 
form,  though  for  many  subsequent  ages 
there  was  no  invariable  regularity  in  this 
respect.  The  commons,  who  till  this 
reign  were  rarely  mentioned,  were  now 
as  rarely  omitted  in  the  enacting  clause. 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  that  statutes  were  almost 
always  founded    upon  their   petition.^ 

♦  Rot  Pari.  p.  304. 

t  Idem,  p.  310.  In  the  mode  of  levying  tub- 
ddies,  a  remarkable  improrement  took  place  ear- 
ly in  the  rftign  of  Edwaid  III.  OriginaHy  two 
chief  taxien  were  upoiated  by  the  kiqg  for  eech 
county,  who  named  twelve  persons  in  every  hun- 
dred to  assess  the  moveable  estate  of  all  inhabi- 
tants according  to  its  real  value.  But  in  8*  E.  11 1 ., 
on  eompUunt  or  parliament,  that  these  tazers  were 
paitiid,  eomiiussioaen  were  aent  found  to  com- 
pound with  every  town  and  pariah  for  a  groaa  turn, 
which  was  from  thenceforth  the  fixed  quota  of  sub* 
aidy.  and  raised  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.-* 
Braoy  on  Boroughs,  p.  81. 

t  Laws  appear  to  nave  been  drawn  up  and  pro* 
poeed  to  the  two  houaes  by  the  Ung,  down  to  the 
time  of  Edward  I.->Hale*8  Hiat.  of  Common  Law, 
p.  16. 

Sometimes  the  repretentatives  of  particular 
places  address  separate  petitions  to  the  king  and 
council ;  as  the  citissne  of  London,  the  commons 
of  Devonshire*  &c.  These  are  intermingled  with 
the  general  petinona,  and  both  together  an  for  the 


These  petitions,  with  the  respective  an- 
swers made  to  Uiem  in  the  kmg's  name, 
were  drawn  up  after  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  form  of  laws,  and  entered 
upon  the  statute-roll.  But  here  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  petitions  were 
often  extremely  qualified  and  altered  by 
the  answer,  insomuch  that  many  statutes 
of  this  and  some  later  reigns  by  no 
means  express  the  true  sense  of  the  com- 
mons. Sometimes  they  contented  them- 
selves with  showing  their  grievance,  and 
praying  remedy  from  the  king  and  his^ 
council.  Of  this  one  eminent  instance 
is  the  great  statute  of  treasons.  In  the 
petition  whereon  this  act  is  founded,  it  is 
merely  prayed  that,  "  whereas  the  king's 
justices  in  different  counties  adjudge  per- 
sons endicted  before  them  to  be  traitors 
for  sundry  matters  not  known  by  the 
commons  to  be  treason,  it  would  please 
the  king  by  his  councO,  and  by  the  great 
and  wise  men  of  the  land,  to  declare 
what  are  treasons  in  this  present  parlia- 
ment.*^ The  answer  to  this  petition  con- 
tains the  existing  statute,  as  a  declara- 
tion on  the  king's  part.*  But  there  is  no 
appearance  that  it  received  the  direct  as- 
sent of  the  lower  house.  In  the  next 
reigns  we  shall  find  more  remarkable  in- 
stances of  assuming  a  consent  which  was 
never  positively  given. 

The  statute  of  treasons,  however,  was 
supposed  to  be  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
law ;  in  permanent  and  material  innova- 
tions, a  more  direct  concurrence  of  all 
the  estates  was  probably  required.  A 
new  statute,  to  be  perpetually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  law  of  England,  was  re- 
garded as  no  light  matter.  It  was  a  very 
common  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  com- 
mons, in  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  that 
it  could  not  be  granted  without  makinga 
new  law.  After  the  parliament  of  14  E. 
lit.,  a  certain  number  of  prelates,  barons, 
and  counsellors,  with  twelve  knights  and 
six  burfi^esses,  were  appointed  to  sit  from 
day  to  day,  in  order  to  turn  such  petitions 
and  answers  as  were  fit  to  be  perpetual 
into  a  statute ;  but  for  such  as  were  of  a 
temporary  nature,  the  king  issued  his  let- 
ters patent.f  This  reluctance  to  inno- 
vate without  necessity,  and  to  sweU  the 
number  of  laws  which  all  were  bound  to 
know  and  obey  with  an  accumulation  of 
transitory  enactments,  led  apparently  to 
the  distinction  between  statutes  gtMotfls  die- 
and  ordinances.  The  latter  are  ttngvtihed 
indeed  defined  by  some  law-  JJSJil!*^" 
yers  to  be  regulations  proceed- 
most  part  very  nnmeroqa.  In  the  roll  of  50  Edw. 
in.  they  amomit  to  140. 

•  Rot  Pari,  p.  83d.       f  Idem,ps,  113. 
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ing  from  the  icing  and  lovds,  without  con- 
currence of  the  commons.  But  if  this 
he  api^icable  to  aome  ordinances,  it  is 
certain  that  the  word,  even  when  op- 
posed to  statute,  with  which  it  is  often 
synonymous,  sometimes  denotes  an  act 
of  the  whole. legislature.  In  the  37tb  of 
Edward  III.,  when  divers  sumptuary  reg- 
iQations  against  excess  of  apparel  were 
made  in  full  parUament,  *^  it  was  dempnd- 
ed  of  the  lords  and  commons,  inasmuch 
1^  the  matter  of  their  petitions  was  novel 
and  unheard  of  before,  whether  they 
would  have  them  granted  by  way  of  or- 
dinance or  of  statute.  They  answered 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  them  by 
way  of  ordinance  and  not  of  statute,  in 
order  that  any  thing  which  should  need 
amendment  might  be  amended  at  the 
next  parliament."*  So  much  scruple  did 
they  entertain  about  tampering  with  the 
statute  law  of  the  land. 

Ordinances,  which,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  partial  or  temporary  operation, 
could  npt  well  be  distinguished  from 
laws,f  were  often  estabh^ed  in  great 
councils.  These  assemblies,  which  fre- 
quently occurred  in  Edward^s  reign,  were 
hardly  distinguishable,  except  in  name, 
from  parliaments,  being  constituted  not 
only  of  those  who  were  regularly  sum- 
moned to  the  house  of  lords,  but  of  dep- 
uties from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
Several  places  that  never  returned  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  have  sent  deputies 
to  some  of  these  councils.^  The  most 
renaarkable  of  these  was  that  h^  in  the 
S7th  of  Edward  III.,  consisting  of  one 
knight  for  each  county,  and  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities  and  boroughs,  wherein 
the  ordinances  of  the  staple  were  estab- 
lished. These  were  previously  agreed 
upon  by  the  king  and  lords,  and  copies 
given,  one  to  the  knights,  another  to  the 
burgesses.  The  roll  tells  us,  that  they 
gave  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  coun- 
cil, after  much  deliberation,  and  that  this 
was  read  and  discussed  by  the  great  men. 
These  ordinances  &x  the  staple  of  wool 
in  particular  places  within  England,  pro- 
hibit English  merchants  from  exporting 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  p.  280. 

t  "  If  there  be  any  difiiBrence  between  an  ordi* 
nance  and  a  statute,  as  some  have  collected,  it  is 
bat  only  this,  that  an  ordinance  is  but  temporary 
till  confirmed  and  made  perpetaal ;  bat  astatote  is 
perpetual  at  first,  and  so  nave  some  ordinances  also 
Deen." — ^Whitelocke  on  Parliamentary  Writ.  vol. 
ii.,  p.  297.  See  Rot.  Pari,  vol  iii.,  p.  17 ;  vol.  iv., 
p.  35. 

t  These  may  be  found  in  Willis's  Notltia  Parlia- 
mentaria.  In  88  E.  L,  the  univezsities  were  sum- 
moned to  send  members  to  a  great  council,  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  king's  right  ta  t^.,  ]iisgdan>of 
ScoUand.^!  Prynoe. 


that  artiele  under  pain  of  death,  inflict 
sundry  other  penalties,  create  Juhsdic* 
tions,  and,  in  short,  have  the  effect  of 
a  new  and  important  law.  Ailer  they 
were  passed,  the  deputiea  of  the  com- 
mons granted  a  subsidy  for  three  years, 
complained  of  grievances,  and  received 
answers,  as  if  m  a  regular  parliament. 
But  they  were  aware  that  these  proceed- 
ings partook  of  some  irregularity,  and 
endeavoured,  as  was  their  constant  meth- 
od, to  keep  up  the  legal  forms  of  the 
constitution.  In  the  last  petition  of  this 
council,  the  commons  pray,  **  because 
many  articles  touching  the  state  of  the 
king,  and  common  profit  of  his  kingdom, 
have  been  agreed  by  him,  the  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons  of  his  land,  at  this 
council,  that  the  said  articles  may  be  re- 
cited at  the  next  parliament,  and  entered 
upon  the  roll ;  for  thia  cause,  that  ordi- 
naooes.  and  agreements  made  in  council 
are  not  of  record,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  a  general  parliament.^  This 
accordingly  was  done  at  the  ensuing  par* 
liament,  when  these  ordinances  were  ex* 
pressly  confirmed,  and  directed  to  be 
"  holden  for  a.  statute  to  endure  al- 
ways,"* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  ordinances  and  statutes  is 
very  obscure,  and  perhaps  no  precise 
and  uniform  pnnciple  csn  be  laid  down 
about  it.  But  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
whatevev  provisions  altered  the  common 
law  or  any  former  statute,  and  were  en>- 
tered  upoA.  the  statute-rc^,  transmitted 
to  the  sheriffs,  and  promulgated  to  the 
people  as  general  obligatory  enactments, 
were  holden  to  require  the  positive  as- 
sent of  both  houses  of  parhament,  duly 
and  formally  summoned. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable 
stretcli  of  prerogative,  which,  if  drawn 
into  precedent,  would  have  effectually 
subverted  this  principle  of  parliamentary 
consent  in  le^lation.  In  the  15th  of 
Edward  III.,  petitions  were  presented  of 
a  bolder  and  more  enervating  cast  than 
was  acceptable  to  the  court;  that  no  peer 
should  be  put  to  answer  for  any  trespass, 
ep^cept  before  his  peers;  that  conamis- 
sioners  should  be  assigned  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  such  as  had  received 
public  moneys;  that  the  Judges  and  min*^ 
isters  should  be.  sworn  to  observe  the 
Great  Charter  aiid  other  laws ;  and  that 
they  should  be  appointed  in  parliament. 
The  last  of  these  was  probably  the  most 
obnoxious ;  but  the  king,  unwilling  to  de- 
fer  a  suiyly  which  was  granted  merely 

•Rot.Pari:,p.853,a»7. 
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upon  condition  that  these  petitions  should 
prevail,  suffered  them  to  pass  into  a  stat- 
ute, with  an  alteration  which  did  not  take 
off  much  from  their  efficacy;  namely, 
that  these  officers  should  indeed  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  but  should  surrender  their 
charges  at  the  next  parliament,  and  be 
there  responsible  to  any  who  should  have 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  The 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  judges  entered 
their  protestation  that  they  had  not  as- 
sented to  the  said  statutes,  nor  could  they 
observe  them  in  case  they  should  prove 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  they  were  sworn  to 
maintain.*  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  protest  on  the  roll  of  parliament  against 
the  passing  of  an  act.  Nevertheless  they 
were  compelled  to  swear  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury  to  its  observance.f 

This  excellent  statute  was  attempted 
too  early  for  complete  success.  Ed- 
ward's ministers  plainly  saw  that  it  leA 
them  at  the  mercy  of  future  parhaments, 
who  would  readily  learn  the  wholesome 
and  constitutional  principle  of  sparing  the 
sovereign  while  they  punished  his  advi- 
sers. They  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
violent  measure,  but  which  was  likely  in 
those  times  to  be  endured.  By  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  all  the  sherihs,  the 
king  revokes  and  annuls  the  statute,  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England,  and  to  his  own  just  rights  and 
prerogatives,  which  he  had  sworn  to  pre- 
serve ;  declaring  that  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  its  passing,  but  having  previous- 
ly protested  that  he  would  revoke  it,  lest 
the  parliament  should  have  been  separa- 
ted m  wrath,  had  dissembled,  as  was  his 
duty,  and  permitted  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  the  earls, 
barons,  and  other  learned  persons  of  his 
kingdom,  with  whom  he  had  consulted, 
that  as  the  said  statute  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  his  own  good-will,  it  was  null, 
and  could  not  have  the  name  or  force  of 
law.|  This  revocation  of  a  statute,  as 
the  price  of  which  a  subsidy  had  been 
granted,  was  a  ffross  infringement  of  law, 
and  undoubtedly  passed  for  such  at  that 
time  ;  for  the  right  was  already  clear, 
though  the  remedy  was  not  always  at- 
tainable. Two  years  afterward  Ed- 
ward met  his  parliament,  when  that  ob- 
noxious statute  was  formally  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  unwilling- 

•  Rot.  Pirl.,  p.  131.  t  Id.,  p.  128. 

t  Rvmer,  t.  v.,  p.  888.  Thia  instrummt  betrft^s 
hi  its  uinffUAfe  Edward's  comcioaanaM  of  tb«  np- 
lant  step  ho  waa  takinfi-siid  hia  wish  to  ozcuao  it 
ia  much  as  posiiMoL 


ness  to  permit  this  control  of  Adviee  er 
parliament  over  his  administra- 


tion, he  suffered,  or  rather  soli-  ^Sa^nJT 
cited,  their  interference  in  mat-  war  and 
ters  which  have  since  been  P"*^ 
reckoned  the  exclusive  inovince  of  the 
crown.  This  was  an  unfair  trick  of  his 
policy.  He  was  desirous,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  murmuring  about  subsidies, 
to  throw  the  war  upon  parliament  as 
their  own  act,  though  none  could  have 
been  commenced  more  selfishly  for  his 
ovm  benefit,  or  less  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  England.  It  is  called  ''  the 
war  which  our  lord  the  king  has  underta^ 
ken  against  his  adversary  of  France,  by 
common  assent  of  all  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  his  realm  in  divers  parha- 
ments.*** And  he  several  times  referred 
it  to  them  to  advise  upon  the  subject  of 
peace.  But  the  commons  showed  their 
humility  or  discretion  by  treating  this  as 
an  invitation  which  it  would  show  good 
manners  to  decline,  though  in  the  18th  of 
the  king's  reign  they  had  joined  with  the 
lords  in  imploring  the  king  to  make  an 
end  of  the  war  by  a  battle  or  by  a  suita- 
ble peace.f  "  Most  dreaded  lord,"  they 
say  upon  one  occasion, "  as  to  your  war, 
and  the  equipment  necessary  for  it,  we 
are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know 
not  how,  nor  have  the  power  to  devise  : 
wherefore  we  pray  your  grace  to  excuse 
us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you, 
with  advice  of  the  great  and  wise  persons 
of  your  council,  to  ordain  what  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
yourself  and  your  kingdom ;  and  what- 
ever shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and 
agreement  for  you  and  your  lords,  we 
readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firmly 
established,  "t  At  another  time,  after 
their  petitions  had  been  answered,  *'it 
was  snowed  to  the  lords  and  commons 
by  Bartholomew  de  Burghersh,  the  king's 
chamberiain,  how  a  treaty  had  been  set 
on  foot  between  the  king  and  his  adver- 
sary of  France ;  and  how  he  had  good 
hope  of  a  final  and  agreeable  issue  vri\h 
God's  help ;  to  which  he  would  not  come 
without  assent  of  the  lords  and  commons. 
Wherefore  the  said  chamberlain  inquired 
on  the  king's  part  of  the  said  lords  and 
commons  whether  they  would  assent  and 
agree  to  the  peace,  in  case  it  might  be 
had  by  treaty  between  the  parties.  To 
which  the  said  commons  with  one  voice 
replied,  that  whatever  end  it  should 
please  the  king  and  lords  to  make  of  the 
treaty,  would  be  agreeable  to  them.  Oa 
which  answer  the  chamberlain  said  to 

•Rymer,t,v.,p.  1«5.  |  Id.,  p.  148. 

t  81  £.  III.,  p.  106. 
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the  commons,  then  you  wiH  assent  to  a 
perpetoal  treaty  of  peace  if  it  can  be  had. 
And  the  said  commons  answered  at  once 
and  unanimously,  yes,  yes."*  The  lords 
were  not  so  diffident.  Their  great  sta- 
tion as  hereditary  counsellors  gare  them 
weight  in  all  deliberations  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  seem  to  have  pretended 
to  a  negative  voice  in  the  question  of 
peace.  At  least  they  answer,  upon  the 
proposals  made  by  David,  king  of  Seots, 
m  1368,  which  were  submitted  to  them 
in  parliament,  that,  ''  saving  to<  the  said 
David  and  his  heirs  the  articles  contained 
therein,  they  saw  no  way  of  making  a 
treaty  which  would  not  openly  turn  to 
the  Asherison  of  the  king  and  his  heirs, 
to  which  they  would  on  'no  account  as- 
sent; and  so  departed  for  that  day.  "f  A 
few  years  before  they  had  made  a  sim- 
ilar answer  to  some  other  propositions 
from  Scotland-!'  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  both  these  cases  they  acted  with 
the  concurrence  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  king ;  but  the  precedents  might  have 
been  remembered  in  other  circumstances. 

A  third  important  acquisition  of  the 
BicM  af  ctaa  ^^^^^  ®^  commous  during  this 

fM«r  iM  ygjg^j  ^as  the  establishment  of 


iD^Bin  into  their  right  to  investigate  and 
FibiiA  9bm-  chastise  the  abuses  of  adminis- 
tration. In  the  fourteenth  of 
Edward  III.,  a  committee  of  the  lords' 
house  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  persons  responsible  for  the 
receipt  of  the  last  subsidy ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  commons  wore  con- 
cerned in  this.^  The  unfortunate  statute 
of  the  next  year  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision, which  was  annulled  with  the  rest. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  the  commons 
tried  the  force  of  their  vindictive  arm. 
We  must  pass  onward  an  entire  generation 
of  man,  and  look  at  the  parliament  as- 
sembled in  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III. 
Nothing  memorable  as  to  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  commons  in  government 
occurs  before,  unless  it  be  their  request, 
in  the  forty-fifth  of  the  king,  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  made  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  other  great  officer ;  to  which 
the  king  answered,  that  he  would  do 
what  best  pleased  his  council.  | 

It  wiU  be  remembered  by  every  one 
Piriiiment  who  has  read  our  history,  that 
of  50  B.  ra.  In  the  latter  years  of  Edward's 
life,  his  fame  was  tarnished  by  the  as- 

♦  28  E.  III.,  p.  2^i 

t  Id.,  p.  295.  Carte  says,  "  the  lords  and  com- 
moDs  giving  this  advice  aeperately,  declared.**  ite. 
—Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii^  p.  518.  I  can  nnd  oo 
mention  of  the  commona  domg  this  in  the  roll  of 
parliament  t  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p.  200. 

^  Id.,  p.  Hi.  II  Id.,  p.  904. 


cendency  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Alice  Ferrers.    The  former,  a  man  of 
more  ambition  ihan  his  capacity  seems 
to  have  warranted,  even  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  meditating  to  set  aside  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  when  the  Black  Prince 
should  have  sunk  into  the  grave.    Wheth- 
er he  was  wronged  or  not  by  these  con- 
jectures, they  certainly  appear  to  have 
operated  on  those  most  concerned  to 
take  alarm  at  them.    A  parliament  met 
in  April,  1376,  wherein  4ne  general  un- 
popularity of  the  king's  administration, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
led  to  very  remarkable  consequences.* 
After  granting  a  subsidy,  the  commons, 
*'  considering  the  evils  of  the  country, 
throuffh  so  many  wars  and  other  causes* 
and  that  the  officers  now  in  the  king's 
service  are  insufficient  without  furtiier  as- 
sistance for  so  great  a  charge,  pray  that 
the  council  be  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  bishops,  lords,  and 
othetB,  to  be  constantly  at  hand,  so  that 
no  business  of  weight  should  be  despatch- 
ed without  the  consent  of  all ;  nor  small- 
er matters  without  that  of  fouv  or  six."t 
The  king  pretended  to  come  with  alacrity 
into  this  measure,  which  was  followed 
by  a  strict  restraint  on  them  and  idl  other 
officers  IVom  taking  presents  in  the  course 
of  their  duty.    After  this,  "  the  said  com- 
mons appeared  in  parliament,  protesting 
that  they  had  the  same  good-will  as  ever 
to  assist  the  king  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ;  but  that  it  seemed  to  them,  if 
their  said  liege  lord  had  always  possessed 
about  him  faithful  counsellors  and  good 
officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich  that 
he  would  have  had  no  need  of  charging 
his  commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage, 
considering  the  great  ransoms  of  the 
French  and   Scotch  kings,  and  of  so 
many  other  prisoners;  and  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  for  the  private  advantage 
of  some  near  the  king,  and  of  others  by 
their  collusion,  that  the  king  and  kingdom 
are  so  empoverished,  and  the  commons 
so  ruined.    And  they  promised  the  king 
that  if  he  would  do  speedy  justice  on 
such  as  should  be  founa  guilty,  and  take 
from  them  what  law  and  reason  permit, 

*  Host  of  our  general  hiatoriana  have  alarred 
over  thia  important  aeadon.  The  beat  view,  per- 
hapa,  of  ita  aectet  hiatory  will  be  found  in  Lowth*s  ' 
Life  of  Wykeham:  an  inatmettve  and  elegant 
work,  only  to  be  blamed  for  marka  of  that  aca- 
demieal  point  of  honour,  which  makea  a  fellow  of 
a  coUege  too  indiacriminate  an  encomiaat  of  ita 
founder.  Another  modem  book  may  be  named 
with  aome  commendation,  thoorii  very  infnior  in 
ita  ezecation,  Oodwin^a  Life  of  Chancer,  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Lancaater  ia  th«  political  hero. 

t  Rymar,  t  v.,  p.  gas.     -^  ■ 
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with  wftst  had  been  already  granted  in 
parliament,  they  will  engage  that  he 
should  be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his 
wars  for  a  long  time,  without  much 
charging  his  people  in  any  manner." 
They  next  proceeded  to  allege  three 
particular  grievances ;  the  removal  of  the 
staple  from  Calais,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
by  parHament,  through  the  procurement 
and  advice  of  the  said  private  counsellors 
about  the  king;  the  participation  of  the 
same  persons  in  lending  money  to  the 
king  at- exorbitant  usury;  and  their  pur- 
chasing at  a  low  rate  for  their  own  ben- 
efit old  debts  from  the  crown,  the  whole 
of  which  they  had  afterward  induced 
the  king  to  repay  to  themselves.  For 
these  and  for  many  more  misdemeanors, 
the  commons  accused  and  impeached  the 
lords  Latimer  and  Nevil^  with  four  mer- 
chants, Lyons,  EDis,  Peachey,  and  Bury.*^ 
Latimer  had  been  chamberlain,  and  Nevil 
held  another  office^  The  former  was  the 
friend  and  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. Nor  was  this  parliament  at  all 
nice  in  touching  a  point  whene  kings  least 
endure  their  interference.  An  ordnance 
was  made,  that  ^wheiev^  many  women 
prosecute  the  suits  of  others  m  courts 
of  justice  by  way  of  maintenance,  and  to 
get  proit  thereby,  which  is  displeasing  to 
the  king,  he  forbids  any  woman  hence- 
forward, and  especially  Alice  Perrm,  to 
do  so,  on  pain  of  the  said  Ahee  forfeiting 
all  her  goods,  and  suffering  baai^meat 
from  the  kingdom."! 

The  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  ever  been  distinguished  for  his 
respectful  demeanour  towards  Edward, 
bore  in  this  unprocedented  opposition,  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  and  it  was  led  in  the  house  of  com« 
mens  by  Peter  de  la  Majre,  a  servant  of 
the  Ear]  of  March,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Philippa,  heiress  of  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  stood  next  after  the  young 
prince  Richard  in  lineal  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  proceedings  of  this  see* 
sion  wero  indeed  highly  popular.  But  no 
house  of  ooQimons  woula  have  gone  such 
lengths  on  the  mere  support  of  popular 
opinions,  unless  insti^ted  and  encoura- 

Sed  by  higher  authority.  Without  this, 
leir  petitions  might  peiteps  have  ob- 
tained, for  the  sake  of  subsidy,  an  im- 
mediate consent;  but  those  who  toOk 
the  lead  in  preparing  them  mnst  have  re- 
mained unsheltered  after  a  dissolution, 
to  abide  the  vengeance  of  the  crown, 
with  no  assurance  that  another  parllar 


•  Rymer,  t.  v.,  p. 
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ment  would  espouse  their  cause  as  itv 
own.  Such  indeed  was  their  fate  in  the 
present  instance.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who,  k»g  smkmg  by  fatal  decay,  had 
rallied  his  expiring  eneii^es  for  this  do- 
mestic combat,  left  his  inheritance  to  a 
child  ten  years  old,  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
Immediately  after  this  event,  Lancaster 
recovered  his  influence;  and  the  former 
favourites  returned  to  court.  Peter  de  la 
Mare  was  confined  at  Nottingham,. where 
he  renuiined  two  years.  The  citizens 
indeed  attempted  an  unsuirection,  and 
threatened  to  burn  the  Savoy,  Lancaster's 
residence,  if  De  la  Mare  wa»not  released ; 
but  the  Bishop  of  London  succeeded  in 
aliasing  them.*  A  parliament  met  next 
year,  wluch  overthrew  the  woHl  of  its 
predecessor,  restored  those  who  had  been 
impeached,  and  repealed  the  ordinance 
against  Alice  Perrerswf  So  little  secu- 
rity will  popular  assemblies  ever  afford 
against  arbitrary  power>  when  deprived 
of  regular  leaders  and  the  consciousness 
of  mutual  fidelity. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  March,  in  employing 
the  house  of  commons  as  an  en^e  of 
attack  against  an  obnoxious  ministry, 
was  peiiectly  novel,  and  indicates-a  sen- 
sible change  in  the  character  of  our  con- 
stitution. In  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
parliament  had  little  share  in  resisting 
the  government ;  much  more  was  effected 
by  the  barons,  through  risings  of  their 
feudal  tenantry.  Fifty  years  of  authority 
better  respected,  of  law  better  enforced, 
had  rendered  these  more  perilous,  and  of 
a  more  violent  appearance  than  formerly. 
A  surer  resource  presented  itself  in  the 
increased  weight  of  the  lower  house  in 
parliament.  And  this  indirect  aristocrat- 
ical  influence  gave  a  surprising  impulse 
to  that  assembly,  and  psjrticularly  tended 
to  establish  beyond  question  its  control 
over  public  abuses.  It  is  less  just  to  re- 
mark, that  it  also  tended  to  preserve  the 
relation  and  harmony  between  each  part 
and  the  other,  and  to  prevent  that  jarring 
of  emulation  and  jealousy,  which,  though 
generally  found  in  the  division  of  power 
between  a  noble  and  a  popular  estate,  has* 
scareely  ever  caused  a  dissension,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  little  moment,  between 
our  two  houses  of  parliament  ? 


•  Anonym.  Hist.  Edw.  III.,  ad  c«)c«n  Heming- 
fold,  pp.  444, 448.  Waltingfaam  gitM  a  different 
reason,  p.  192. 

t  Rot  ParU  p.  374.  Not  more  than  six  or  tevra 
of  the  knights  who  had  sat  in  the  last  partiamMit 
were  returned  to  this,  as  appeare  by  tbe  write  in 
Prynne*8  4th  Register,  p.  303, 311. 
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.  Tb^coiomoDS  had  sostaiiied  with  equal 
firmness  and  discretion  a  delen- 
Smlt  to-  *i^®  v^  against  aibitrary  pow- 
eraMcoruw  er  under  Edward  UI. :  they 
JJJJJJJ^  advanced  with  very  different 
steps  towards  his  successor. 
Upon  the  king's  death,  though  Richard's 
coronation  took  place  without  delay,  and 
no  proper  regency  was  constituted,  yet 
a  council  of  twelve,  whom  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state  were  to  obey,  supplied  its 
place  to  every  effectual  intent.  Among 
these  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  not 
numbered ;  and  he  retired  from  court  in 
some  disgust.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  young  king,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
knights  who  had  sat  in  that  which  im- 
peached the  Lancasterian  party  were  re- 
turned.* Peter  de  la  Mare,  now  releas- 
ed from  prison,  was  elected  speaker ;  a 
S;nity  which,  according  to  some,  he  had 
ed  m  the  Good  ParUament,  as  that  of 
the  fiiUeUi  of  Edward  III.  was  popular- 
ly styled ;  though  the  rolls  do  not  men- 
tion either  him  or  any  other  as  bearing 
Uiat  honourable  name  before  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford  in  the  parliament  of  the  fol^ 
lowing  year.f  The  prosecution  against 
Alice  Perrers  was  now  revived ;  not,  as 
Cur  as  appears,  by  direct  impeachment  of 
the  commons ;  but  articles  were  exhibit- 
ed against  her  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  king's  part,  for  breaking  the  ordi- 
nance made  against  her  intermeddling  at 
court ;  upon  which  she  received  judg- 
ment of  banishment  and  forfeiture.^  At 
the  request  of  the  lower  house,  the  lords 
in  the  king's  name  appointed  nine  per* 
sons  of  different  ranks;  three  bishops, 
two  earls,  two  bannerets,  and  two  bache- 
lors, to  be  a  pennanent  council  about  the 
king,  so  that  no  business  of  importance 
should  be  transacted  without  their  unani- 
mous consent.  The  king  was  even  com- 
p^ed  to  consent  that,  during  his  minor- 
Tty,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  judges,  and 
other  chief  officers  should  be  made  in 
parliament ;  by  which  provision,  combi- 
ned with  that  of  the  parliamentary  coun- 
cil, the  whole  executive  government  was 
trsJMlerred  to  the  two  houses.  A  peti- 
tion that  none  might  be  employed  in  the 
king's  service,  nor  belong  to  his  council, 
who  had  been  formerly  accused  upon 
good  grounds,  struck  at  Lord  Latimer, 
who  had  retained  some  degree  of  power 

•  Walsingham,  p.  200,  says  pene  omnes ;  but  the 
tSst  published  in  Prynne's  4th  Register  induces  me 
to  qualify  this  loose  expression.  Alice  Perrers  bad 
bribed^  be  tells  as,  many  of  the  lords,  and  all  tba 
kwyers  of  England;  yet  by  the  peiasvanttM  of 
theas  knights  she  was  convictML 

tRot.ParL,ToLiL.p.3r4. 
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in  the  new  establishment.  Another,  sug- 
gesting that  Gascony,  Ireland,  Artois,  and 
the  Scottish  marches  were  in  danger  of  be* 
ing  lost  for  want  of  good  officers,  though 
it  were  so  generaUv  worded  as  to  leave 
the  means  of  remedy  to  the  king's  pleas* 
ure,  yet  shows  a  crowing  energy  and 
self-confidence  in  wat  assembly,  which 
not  many  years  before  had  thought  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  too  high  for 
their  deliberation.  Their  subsidy  was 
sufficiently  liberal ;  but  they  took  care  to 
prajr  the  king  that  fit  persons  might  be 
assigned  for  its  receipt  and  disburse* 
ment,  lest  it  should  any  way  be  diverted 
from  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly  Walworth  and  Philpot,  two  eminent 
citizens  of  London,  were  appointed  to 
this  office  and  swpm  in  parliament  to  its 
execution.* 

But  whether  through  the  wastefulness 
of  government,  or  rather  because  £d- 
urard's  legacy,  the  French  war,  like  a 
ruinous  and  interminable  lawsuit,  ex- 
hausted all  public  contributions,  there 
was  an  equally  craving  demand  for  sub- 
sidy at  the  next  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  commons  now  made  a  more  serious 
stand.  The  speaker.  Sir  James  Picker^^ 
ing,  after  the  protestation  against  giving 
offence,  which  has  since  become  more 
matter  of  form  than  perhaps  it  was  then 
considered,  reminded  the  lords  of  the 
council  of  a  promise  made  to  the  last 
parliament,  that,  if  they  would  help  the 
king  for  once  with  a  large  subsidy  so  urn 
to  enable  him  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  he  trusted  not  to  call 
on  them  again,  but  to  support  the  war 
from  his  own  revenues ;  in  faith  of  which 
promise  there  had  been  granted  the  lar- 
gest sum  that  any  king  of  England  had 
ever  been  suffered  to  levy,  within  so  short 
a  time,  to  the  utmost  loss  and  inconve- 
nience of  the  commons ;  part  of  which 
ought  still  to  remain  in  the  treasury,  and 
render  it  unnecessary  to  burden  anew 
the  eidiausted  people.  To  this  Scrope» 
lord-steward  of  the  househ<^,  protesting: 
that  he  knew  not  of  any  such  promise^ 
made  answer  by  order  of  the  king,  that, 
"  saving  the  honour  and  reverence  of  our 
lord  the  king  and  the  lords  there  pre»» 
ent,  the  commons  did  not  speak  truth  im 
asserting  that  part  of  the  last  subsidy 
should  be  still  m  the  treasury;  it  being 
notorious  that  every  penny  had  gone  into 
the  hands  of  Walworth  and  Ph&pot,  ap- 
pointed and  sworn  treasurers  in  the  last 
parliament,  to  receive  and  expend  it  upon 
the  purposes  of  the  war,  for  which  they 
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had  in  ai^t  dislmned  the  whole."  Not 
satisfied  with  this  general  justification,  the 
commons  pressed  for  an  account  of  the 
expenditure.  Scrope  was  again  commis- 
sioned to  answer,  that "  though  it  had  nev- 
er been  seen,  that  of  a  subsidy  or  other 
grant  made  to  the  king  in  pamament  or 
out  of  parliament  by  the  commons,  any 
account  had  afterward  been  rendered  to 
the  commons,  or  to  any  other  except  the 
king  and  his  officers,  yet  the  king,  to  grat- 
ify them,  of  his  own  accord,  without  do- 
ing it  by  way  of  right,  would  have  Wal- 
worth, along  with  certain  persons  of  the 
council,  exhibit  to  them  in  writings  clear 
account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure, 
upon  condition  that  this  should  never  be 
used  as  a  precedent,  nor  inferred  to  be 
done  otherwise  than  by  the  king's  spon- 
taneous command.^'  The  commons  were 
•gain  urged  to  provide  for  the  public  de- 
fence, being  their  own  concern  as  much 
as  that  of  the  king.  But  they  merely 
shifted  their  ground  and  had  recourse  to 
other  pretences.  They  requested  that 
five  or  six  peers  might  come  to  them,  in 
order  to  discuss  this  question  of  subsidy. 
The  lords  entirely  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  affirmed  that  such  a  proceeding  had 
never  been  known  except  in  the  three 
last  parliaments ;  but  allowed  that  it  had 
been  the  course  to  elect  a  committee  of 
eight  or  ten  from  each  house,  to  confer 
easily  and  without  noise  together.  The 
commons  acceded  to  this,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  conference  was  appointed,  though 
no  result  of  their  discussion  appears  upoff 
the  roll. 

Upon  examining  the  accounts  submit- 
ted to  vhem,  these  sturdy  commoners 
raised  a  new  objection.  It  appeared  that 
large  sums  had  been  expended  upon  gar' 
risons  in  France  and  Ireland,  and  other 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  of  which 
they  protested  themselves  not  liable  to 
bear  the  charge.  It  was  answered  that 
Ctocony  and  the  king's  other  dominions 
beyond  sea  were  the.  outworks  of  Eng- 
land, nor  could  th^  people  ever  be  secure 
from  war  at  their  thresholds  unless  tljese 
were  maintained.  They  lastly  insisted 
that  the  king  ought  to  be  rich  through  the 
wealth  that  had  devolved  on  him  from 
his  grandfather.  But  this  was  affirmed, 
in  reply,  to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  Edward's  creditors.  Thus 
driven  from  all  their  arguments,  the  com- 
mons finally  consented  to  a  moderate  ad- 
ditional imposition  upon  the  export  of 
wool  and  leather,*  which  were  already 
subject  to  considerable  duties,  apologi- 

•  Bot  Psrl,  p»  3S-38. 


zing  on  account  of  their  poverty  for  the 
alendemess  of  their  grant. 

The  necessities  of  government,  how- 
ever, let  their  cause  be  what  it  might, 
were  by  no  means  feigned ;  and  a  new 
parliament  was  assembled  about  seven 
months  after  the  last,  wherein  the  king, 
without  waiting  for  a  petition,  informed 
the  commons  that  the  treasurers  were 
ready  to  exhibit  their  accounts  before 
them.  This  was  a  signal  victory  sdter 
the  reluctant  and  ungracious  concession 
made  to  the  last  parUament.  Nine  per- 
sons of  different  ranks  were  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
position which  had  been  made  of  the  late 
king's  personal  estate.  They  ended  by 
granting  a  poll-tax,  which  they  pretended 
to  think  adequate  to  the  supply  required.* 
But  in  those  times  no  one  possessed  any 
statistical  knowledge,  and  every  calcula- 
tion which  require]  it  -^was  subject  to 
enormous  error,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready seeii  an  eminent  example. f  In 
the  next  parliament  (3  Ric.  II.)  it  was  set 
forth  that  only  jC22,000  had  been  c(rilect- 
ed  by  the  poll-tax,  while  the  pay  of  the 
king's  troops  hired  for  the  expedition  to 
Britany,  the  pretext  of  the  grant,  had 
amounted  for  nut  half  a  year  to  JEr50,000. 
The  king,  in  short,  was  more  straitened 
than  ever.  His  distresses  gave  no  small 
advantage  to  the  commons .  Their  speak- 
er was  mstructed  to  declare  that,  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  if  the  affairs  of  their 
liege  lord  had  been  properly  conducted 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  could  not  have 
wanted  aid  of  his  commons,  who  are  now 
poorer  than  before.  They  pray  that,  as 
the  king  was  so  much  advanced  in  age 
and  discretion,  his  perpetual  council  (ap- 
pointed in  his  first  parliament)  might  be 
discharged  of  their  labours-;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  them,  the  tve  chief  officers  of 
state,  to  wit,  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  chambeiiain, 
and  steward  of  the  household,  might  be 
named  in  parliament,  and  declared  to  the 
commons  as  the  king's  sole  counsellors, 
not  removable  before  the  next  parlia- 
ment. They  required  also  a  general 
commission  to  be  made  out,  similar  to 
that  in  the  last  session,  giving  powers  to 
a  certain  number  of  peers  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  household,  as  well  as  into  all 
receipts  and  expenses  since  the  king's 
accession.  The  former  petition  seems 
to  have  been  passed  over ;%  but  a  com- 


•  Rot,  Pari,  p.  67. 
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mission  as  requested  was  made  out  to 
three  prelates,  three  earls,  three  banner- 
ets, three  knights,  and  three  citizens.* 
After  guarding  thus,  as  they  conceived, 
against  malversation,  but  in  effect  rath- 
er protecting  their  posterity  than  them- 
selves, the  commons  prolonged  the  last 
imposition  on  wool  and  leather  for  an- 
other year. 

It  would  be  but  repetition  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  the  rolls  of  the  two  next 
years ;  we  have  still  the  same  tale ;  de- 
mand of  subsidy  on  one  side,  remon- 
strance and  endeavours  at  reformation  on 
the  other.  After  the  tremendous  insur- 
rection of  the  villeins,  in  1382,  a  parlia- 
ment was  convened  to  advise  about  re- 
pealing the  charters  of  general  manumis- 
sion, extorted  from  the  king  by  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.  In  this  measure 
all  concurred ;  but  the  commons  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  late  risings  had  been 
provoked  by  the  burdens  which  a  prodi- 
gal court  had  called  for  in  the  preceding 
session.  Their  language  is  unusually 
bold.  "  It  seemed  to  them,  after  full  de- 
liberation,^' they  said,  ''that  unless  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  were 
speedily  reformed,  the  kii^idom  itself 
would  be  utterly  lost  and  ruined  for  ever, 
and  therein  their  lord  the  king,  with  all 
the  peers  and  commons,  which  God  for- 
bid. For  true  it  is  that  there  are  such 
defects  in  the  said  administration,  as  well 
about  the  kind's  person  and  his  house- 
hold, as  in  his  courts  of  justice;  and 
by  grievous  oppressions  in  the  country 
through  maintamers  of  suits,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  kings  in  the  country,  that  right 
and  law  are  come  to  nothing,  and  the  poor 
commons  are  from  time  to  time  so  pil- 
laged and  ruined,  partly  by  the  king's  pur- 
veyors of  the  household,  and  others  who 
pay  nothing;  for  what  they  take,  partly  by 
the  subsidies  and  tallages  raised  upon 
them,  and  besides  by  the  oppressive  oe- 
haviour  of  the  servants  of  the  king  and 
other  lords,  and  especially  of  the  afore- 
said maintainers  of  suits,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  greater  poverty  and  discom- 
fort than  ever  they  were  before.  And 
moreover,  though  great  sums  have  been 
continuaUy  granted  by  and  levied  upon 
them  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  they  are  not  the  better  detended 
against  their  enemies,  but  every  year  are 

•wer,  referring  to  an  ordinance  made  in  the  first 
parliament  of  the  king,  the  application  of  which  is 
mdeiinite,  p.  379. 

•  See  ante,  p.  377.    In  Rymer,  t  TiiL,  p.  250,  the 
Archbishop  of  York's  name  appears 
*    ithcir 


commissioners,  which  makes , 

But  it  is  plain  by  the  instraiiMiit  tbtt  only  fUtma 
were  raeaat  to  be  appointed. 


plundered  and  wasted  bv  ^^  nd  landt 
without  any  relief.  Which  calamities 
the  said  poor  commons,  who  lately  used 
to  live  in  honour  and,  prosperity,  can  no 
longer  endure.  And  to  speak  the  real 
truth,  these  injuries  lately  done  to  the 
poorer  commons  more  than  they  ever 
suflfered  before,  caused  them  to  rise,  and 
to  commit  the  mischief  done  in  their  late 
riot;  and  there  is  still  cause  to  fear 
greater  evils,  if  sufficient  remedy  be  not 
timely  provided  against  the  outrages  and 
oppressions  aforesaid.  Wherefore  may 
it  please  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  noble 
peers  of  the  realm  now  assembled  in  this 
parliament,  to  provide  such  remedy  and 
amendment  as  to  the  said  administration, 
that  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  king  in 
the  first  place,  and  of  the  lords  may  be 

§  reserved,  as  the  commons  have  always 
esired,  and  the  commons  may  be  put  in 
peace ;  removing,  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
detected,  evil  ministers  and  counsellors, 
and  putting  in  their  stead  the  best  and 
most  sufficient,  and  taking  away  all  the 
bad  practices  which  have  led  to  the  last 
rising,  or  else  none  can  imagine  that 
this  kingdom  can  longer  subsist  without 
greater  misfortunes  than  it  ever  endured. 
And  for  Grod's  sake  let  it  not  be  forgot* 
ten,  that  there  be  put  about  the  kin^  and 
of  his  council  the  best  lords  and  kmghts 
that  can  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

"  And  be  it  known  (the  entry  proceeds), 
that  after  the  king  our  lord,  with  the 
peers  of  the  realm  and  his  council,  had 
taken  advice  upon  these  requests  made 
to  him  for  his  good  and  his  kingdom's 
as  it  really  appeared  to  him,  willed  and 
granted,  that  certain  bishops,  lords,  and 
others  should  be  appointed  to  survey, 
and  examine  in  privy  council  both  the 
ffovemment  of  the  king's  person  and  of 
his  household,  and  to  suggest  proper 
remedies  wherever  necessary,  and  re- 
port them  to  the  kinff.  ^And  it  was  said 
Dy  the  peers  in  paniament,  that  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  if^ reform  of  government 
were  to  take  place  throughout  the  king- 
dom,it  should  oegin  by  the  chief  member, 
which  is  the  king  himself,  and  so  from 
person  to  person,  as  well  churchmen  as 
others,  and  place  to  place,  from  higher  to 
lower,  without  sparing  any  degree."*  A 
considerable  number  of  commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  whether  by 
the  king  alone  or  in  parliament  does  not 
appear;  the  latter,  however,  is  more 
probable.  They  seem  to  have  made 
some  progress  m  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, for  we  find  that  the  officers  of  the 
household  were  sworn  to  observe  they 


•  Rot.  Pari,  5  E.  It,  p.  100. 
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regnlalkNM.  But  in  an  likelibood  these 
were  soon  neglected 

It  is  not  wonderfalf  that  with  soch  feel- 
ings of  resentment  towards  the  crown, 
the  commons  were  backward  in  granting 
subsidies.  Perhaps  the  king  would  not 
have  obtained  one  at  an  if  he  had  not 
withheld  his  charter  of  pardon  for  all  of* 
fences  committed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion. This  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
restore  quiet  among  the  people;  and 
though  the  members  of  the  commons  had 
eertainly  not  been  insurgents,  yet  inevi* 
table  irregularities  had  occurred  in  quel-^ 
nng  the  tumults,  which  would  have  put 
them  too  much  in  the  power  of  those  un- 
worthy men  who  filled  the  benches  of 
Justice  under  Richard.  The  king  de- 
claied  that  it  was  unusual  to  grant  a  par- 
don without  a  subsidy;  the  commons 
stiU  answered  that  they  would  consider 
about  the  matter;  and  the  kinf^  instantly 
rejoined  that  he  would  consider  about 
his  pardon  (s'aTiseroit  de  sa  dite  grace) 
tin  they  had  done  what  they  ought. 
They  renewed  at  length  the  usual  tax  on 
wool  and  leather.* 

This  extraordinary  assumption  of  pow- 
er by  the  commons  was  not  merely  ow- 
ing to  the  king's  poTerty.  It  was  en- 
eour^^  by  tM  natural  leeUeness  of  a 
disunited  ^oremment.  The  high  rank 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Lancaster  gare 
him  no  little  influence,  though  contending 
with  many  enemies  at  court,  as  weU  as 
the  ill-will  of  the  people.  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  kins's  youngest  uncle, 
more  able  and  turbulent  than  Lancaster, 
became,  as  he  grew  older,  an  eager 
competitor  for  power,  which  he  soitfht 
through  the  channel  of  popularity.  The 
earls  of  March,  Arundel,  and  Warwick 
bore  a  considerable  part,  and  were  the 
ikyourites  of  parliament.  Eyen  Lancas- 
ter, after  a  few  years,  seems  to  have  fal- 
len into  popular  courses,  and  recovered 
some  share  of  public  esteem.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  the  reforming  commission 
in  the  fifth  of  Richard  II.,  though  he 
had  been  studiously  excluded  from  those 
precedinf^.  We  cannot  hope  to  disentan- 
gle the  mtrigues  of  this  remote  age,  as 
to  which  our  records  are  of  no  service, 
and  the  chroniclers  are  very  slightly  in- 
formed. So  far  as  we  may  conjecture, 
Lancaster,  finding  his  situation  insecure 
at  court,  began  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the 
commons,  whose  hatred  of  the  admin- 
istration abated  their  former  hostility  to- 
wards him.f 


•  lot  Pari.,  ft  R.  II,  p.  104. 
T  Ills  ooRUiioDs  gTBOtod  s  •ubulv.y  R.  II.,  to 
Mppoit  IiMKMlsr'0  WK  in  Cuttb.«^ft.  P.,  p.  284. 


The  character  of  Richaid  11.  was  now 
developing  itself,  and  the  hopes  ckamttat^ 
excited  by  his  remarkable  pres>  «•«*»<«. 
ence  of  mind  in  confronting  the  rioters  on 
Blackheath  were  rapidly  destroyed.  Not 
that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity,  as  has 
been  sometimes  imagined.  For  if  we 
measure  intellectual  power  by  the  grea^ 
est  exertion  it  ever  (usplays,  rather  than 
by  its  average  results,  Richard  II.  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talents.  He  pos- 
sessed, along  with  much  dissimulation,  a 
decisive  promptitude  in  seizing  the  criti- 
cal moment  for  action.  Of  tms  quaUty, 
besides  his  celebrated  behaviour  towards 
the  insureents,  he  gave  striking  evidence 
in  sevenu  circumstances  which  we  shaU 
have  shortly  to  notice.  But  his  ordinary 
conduct  belied  the  abilities  which  on 
these  rare  occasions  shone  forth,  and 
rendered  them  ineffectual  for  his  securi- 
ty. Extreme  i>ride  and  violence,  with  an 
inordinate  {Mirtiality  for  the  most  worth- 
less favourites,  were  his  predominant 
characteristics.  In  the  latter  quality, 
and  in  the  events  of  his  reign,  he  forms 
a  pretty  exact  parallel  to  Edward  II. 
Scrope,  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  parliament,  and  was  under- 
stood to  be  irremoveable  without  its  con- 
currence, lost  the  great  seal  for  refusing 
to  set  it  to  some  prodigal  grants.  Upon 
a  slight  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Court- 
ney, the  kmg  ordered  his  temporalities  to 
be  seized,  the  execution  of  which  Mi* 
chael  de  la  Pole,  his  new  chaneeHor,  and 
a  favourite  of  his  own,  could  hardly  pre- 
vent. This  was  accompanied  with  inde- 
cent and  outrageous  expressions  of  an- 
ger, unworthy  of  his  staaon  and  of  those 
whom  he  insnlted.* 

Though  no  king  could  be  less  respect^ 
able  thaii  Richard,  yet  the  con-  g^  uaponu 
stitution  invested  a  sovereign  mora  pom 
with  such  ample  prerogative,  JLJ**"^ 
that  it  was  far  less  easy  to  re-  ^^  '' 
sist  his  penonal  exercise  of  power  than 
the  unsettled  councils  of  a  minority.  In 
the  parliament  6  R.  II.,  sess.  3,  the  com- 
mons pray  certain  lords  whom  they 
name,  to  be  assigned  as  their  advisers. 
This  had  been  permitted  in  the  two  last 
sessions  without  exception.t  But  the 
king,  in  granting  their  request,  reserved 


Whether  the  populece  changed  their  opinion  of 
him,  I  knovr  not.  He  was  still  dishked  by  them 
two  years  befbre-.  The  inaarfente  of  1983  are  said 
to  have  compelled  men  to  awear  that  tber  woald 
obey  King  Richard  and  the  commoiia,  and  that  they 
would  accept  no  liiBg  neiaed  JohiL^Walniighani* 
p.  248. 

•  wtiflfDgiMii,  n^.  flse,  siSk  m. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  5  R.  H^  p.  lOS.    e  R.  0.,  wm.  I, 
p.  134. 
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his  right  of  naming  imy  others.*  Thoagh 
the  commons  did  not  relax  in  their  inf- 
portunities  for  the  redress  of  general 
grievances,  they  did  not  ventate  to  intern- 
meddle  as  before  with  the  conduct  of  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  eren  object 
to  the  grant  of  the  marquisate  of  Dublin, 
with  almost  a  princely  dominion  over 
Ireland;  which  enormous  donation  was 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament  to  Vere, 
a  favourite  of  the  king.f  A  petition  that 
the  officers  of  state  should  annually  viut 
and  inquire  into  his  household,  was  an- 
swered, Uiat  the  king  would  do  what  he 
pleased.!  Yet  this  was  little  in  compar- 
ison with  their  former  proceedings. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  more  de- 
Praeeediogv  ceitful  to  a  monarch,  unsupport- 
Jjjj^"*"  ed  by  an  armed  force,  and  des- 
tentbor  titute  of  wary  advisers,  than 
BieiMni.  this  submission  of  his  people. 
A  single  effort  was  enongh-to  overturn 
his  government.  Parliament  met  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  steadily  deter-^ 
mined  to  reform  the  administration,  and 
especially  to  punish  its  chief  leader,  Mi- 
chael de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  lord 
chancellor.  According  to  the  remarka- 
ble narration  of  a  contemporary  histori- 
an,^ too  circumstantial  to  be  rejected,  but 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  si- 
lence of  all  other  writers  and  of  the  par- 
liamentary roll,  the  king  was  loitering  at 
his  palace  at  Eltham  when  he  received 
a  message  from  the  two  houses  request* 
ing  the  dismissal  of  Suffolk,  since  they 
had  matter  to  allege  against  him  that 
they  could  not  move  wmle  he  kept  the 
office  of  chancellor.  Richard,  with  bm 
usual  intemperance,  answered  that  he 
would  not  for  their  request  remove  the 
meanest  scullion  from  his  kitchen.  They 
returned  a  positive  refusal  to  proceed  on 
any  public  business  until  the  king  should 
appear  persontdly  in  parliament,  and  dis- 
place the  chancellor.  The  king  required 
forty  knights  to  be  deputed  from  the  rest, 
to  inform  him  clearly  of  their  wishes. 
But  the  commons  dectined  a  proposal,  in 
which  they  feared,  or  affected  to  fear, 
some  treacheiy.  At  length  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  and  Arundel,  bishop  of  Ely, 
were  commissioned  to  speak  the  sense 
of  parliament,  and  they  delivered  it,  if 
we  may  still  believe  what  we  read,  in 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  0  R.  II.,  p.  146.         t  Id.,  p.  309. 

t  Id.,  p.  213.  It  is  however  aaserted  in  the  arti- 
dee  of  impeachment  against  Suffolk,  and  admitted 
bf  his  defence,  that  nine  lords  had  been  appointed 
in  the  last  parliament,  vix.,  9  R.  II.,  to  mquire 
into  the  state  of  the  hoosehold,  and  reform  what- 
ever wae-amias.  But  nothing  of  this  appeaia  in 
theioU. 

^  Knyfl^toD,  in  Tw^vden,  x.  Script.,  eoL  2SS0. 
Bb 


very  eztraoidinary  language,  asserting 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statute,  accord^ 
ing  to  which,  if  the.  king  absented  himr* 
self  itom  parliament  without  just  cause 
during  forty  days,  which  he  had  now  ez« 
ceeded,  every  man  might  return  without 
permission  to  his  own  country.;  and 
moreover  Ikere  was  another  statute,  and 

a  they  might  more  truly  say)  a  prece- 
t  of  no  remote  date,  that  if  a  king,^ 
bad  comisel,  or  his  own  folly  and  obsti- 
nacy, alienated  himself  from  his  people, 
and  would  not  govern  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  advice  of  the 
peers,  but  madly  and  wantonly  followed 
his  own  single  wiU,  it  should  be  lawfid 
for  them,  with  the  common  assent  of  the 
people,  to  expel  him  from  his  throne,  and 
elevate  to  it  some  near  kinsman  of  the 
royal  blood.  By  this  discourse  the  king 
was  induced  to  meet  his  parliament, 
where  Suflblk  was  removed  from  his  of- 
fice, and  the  impeachment  against  him 
commenced.* 

The  charges  against  this  minister, 
without  beitog  wholly  frivolous,  impaMi^ 
were  not  so  weighty  as  the  clam-  mmt  or 
our  of  the  commons  might  havB  ®'»*>^ 
led  us  to  expect  Besides  forfeiting  all 
his  grants'  Arom  the  crown,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he 
riiould  have  paid  such  fine  as  the  king 
might  impose;  a  sentence  that  would 
have  been  outrageously  severe  in  many 
cases,  though  little  more  than  nugatory  in 
the  presentf 

This  was  tiie  second  precedent  of  that 
grand  constitutional  resource,  OMnmhsisa 
parliamentary  impeachment  :  omairai. 
and  more  remarkaUe,  from  the  emi* 
nence  of  the  person  attacked,  than  that 
of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 


*  Upon  full  consideration,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  this  passage  of  Knygfaton  as  to 
the  main  £icts ;  and,  perhaps,  eiren  the  speech- of 
Olpcester  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  is  more  likelr  to. 
have  been  made  pilblie  tMr  them,  than  invented  by 
so  jejune  an  historian.  Walsin^bam  indeed  says 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  he  is  so  unequally  in- 
formec^  and  so  frequently  defective,  that  we  can 
draw  no  strong  inference  from  his  silence.  What 
most  weighs  with  me  is  that  parliament  met  on 
Oct.  1, 1387,  and  was  not  dissolved  till  Nov.  28 ;  a 
longer  period  than  the  business  done  in  it  seems  to 
have  ret^uired ;  and  also  that  Suffolk,  who  opened 
the  session  as  chancellor,  is  styled  *'  darrein  chan- 
cellor"  m  the  articles  of  impeachment  aninst  him ; 
so  that  he  must  have  been  removed  in  the  intenral, 
which  tallies  with  Knyghton's  story.  Besides,  it 
is  plain,  from  the  famous  question  subsequently 
put  by  the  king  to  his  judges  at  Nottingham,  that 
both  the  right  of  retiring  without  a  regular  dissolu- 
tion and  the  precedent  of  Edward  II.  had  been  dis- 
cossed  in  parliament,  which  does  not  appear  any- 
where else  than  in  Knyghton. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  fol.  iil,  p.  810. 
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Edward  III.*  The  commons  were  con- 
tent to  waive  the  prosecution  of  any  oth- 
er ministers ;  but  they  rather  chose  a 
scheme  of  reforming  the  administration, 
which  should  avert  both  the  necessity  of 
punisJEiment,  and  the  malversations  which 
provoked  it.  They  petitioned  the  king 
to  ordain  in  paiiiament  certain  chief  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  and  other  lords  of 
his  council,  with  power  to  reform  those 
abuses,  by  which  nis  crown  was  so  much 
blemished,  that  the  laws  were  not  kept, 
and  his  revenues  were  dilapidated,  con- 
firming by  a  statute  a  commission  for  a 
year,  and  forbidding,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, any  one  from  opposing,  in  private 
or  openly,  what  they  should  advise.f 
With  this  the  king  complied,  and  a  com- 
mission founded  upon  the  prayer  of  par- 
liament was  established  by  statute.  It 
comprehended  fourteen  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  for  rank  and  general 
estunation;  princes  of  the  blood  and  an- 
cient servants  of  the  crown,  by  whom  its 
prerogatives  were  not  likely  to  be  unne- 
cessarily impaired.  In  fact,  the  principle 
of  this  commission,  without  looking 
back  at  nhe  precedents  in  the  reign  of 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  II.,  which 
yet  were  not  without  their  weight  as 
constitutional  analogies,  was  merely  that 
which  the  commons  had  repeatedly  main- 
tained daring  the  minority  of  the  present 
king,  and  whkh  had  produced  the  former 
commissions  of  reform  in  the  third  and 
fifth  years  of  his  reign.  These  were 
upon  the  whole  nearly  the  same  in  their 
operation.  It  must  be  owned  there  was 
a  more  extensive  sway  virtually  given  to 
the  lords  now  appointed^  by  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  any  who  should  endeav- 
our to  obstruct  what  they  might  advise ; 
the  design  as  well  as  tendency  of  which 
was  no  doubt  to  throw  the  whole  admin- 
istration into  their  hands  during  the  peri- 
od of  this  commission. 

Those  who  have  written  our  history 
with  more  or  less  of  a  tory  bias  exclaim 
against  this  parliamentary  commission 
as  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  the 
king's  sovereignty,  and  even  impartial 
men  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  a  meas- 
ure that  seems  to  overset  the  natural 
balance  of  our  constitution.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  either  those 

*  AiticlM  had  been  exhibited  by  the  chancellor 
belote  the  peera,  in  the  seventh  of  the  king,  against 
Spencer,  biehop  of  Norwich,  who  had  led  4  con- 
■iaerable  army  into  a  disastrous  expedition  against 
the  Flemings,  adherents  to  the  antipope  Clement, 
in  the  schism.  This  crusade  had  been  exceeding- 
W  popular,  but  its  ill  success  had  the  usual  effect. 
The  commons  were  not  parties  in  this  proceeding. 
—Rot.  Pari ,  p.  1A3.  t  Id.,  p.  221. 


concerned  in  this  commission,  some  of 
whose  names  at  least  have  been  handed 
down  with  unquestioned  respect,  or  those 
high-spirited  representatives  of  the  people 
whose  patriot  firmness  has  been  hitherto 
commanding  all  our  sympathy  and  grat- 
itude,  unless  we  could  distmctly  pro- 
nounce by  what  gentler  means  they  could 
restrain  the  excesses  of  government. 
Thirteen  parliaments  had  already  met 
since  the  accession  of  Richard ;  in  all  Uie 
same  remonstrances  had  been  repeated, 
and  the  same  promises  renewed.  Subsi- 
dies, more  frequent  than  in  any  former 
reign,  had  been  granted  for  the  supposed 
exigences  of  the  war  ;  but  this  was  no 
longer  illuminated  by  those  dazzling  vic- 
tories, which  give  to  fortune  the  mien 
of  wisdom ;  the  coasts  of  England  were 
perpetually  ravaged,  and  her  trade  de- 
stroyed ;  while  the  administration  incur- 
red the  suspicion  of  diverting  to  private 
uses  that  treasure  which  they  so  feebly 
and  unsuccessfully  applied  to  the  pubhc 
service.  No  voice  of  his  people,  lutil  it 
spoke  in  thunder,  would  stop  an  intoxi- 
cated boy  in  the  wasteful  career  of  dissi- 
pation. He  loved  festivals  and  pageants, 
the  prevailing  foUy  of  his  time,  with  unu- 
sual frivolity  i  and  his  ordinary  living  is 
represented  as  beyond  comparison  more 
showy  and  sumptuous  than  even  that  of 
his  magnificent  and  chivalrous  predeces- 
sor. Acts  of  parliament  were  no  ade- 
quate barriers  to  his  misgovemment. 
^*  Of  what  avail  are  statutes,"  says  Wal- 
singham,  "  since  the  king  with  his  privy 
council  is  wont  to  abolish  what  par- 
liament has  just  enacted?"*  The  con- 
stant prayer  of  the  commons  in  every 
session,  that  former  statutes  might  be 
kept  in  force,  is  no  slight  presumption 
that  they  were  not  secure  of  being  re- 
garded. It  may  be  true,  that  Edward 
III.'s  flovemment  had  been  full  as  arbi- 
trary, though  not  so  unwise,  as  his  grand- 
son's; but  this  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  less  than  an  extraor- 
dinary remed;|^  could  preserve  the  still 
unstame  liberties  of  England. 

The  best  plea  that  could  be  made  for 
Richard  was  his  inexperience,  and  the  mis- 
guided suggestions  of  favourites.  This, 
however,  made  it  more  necessary  to  re- 
move those  false  advisers,  and  to  supply 
that  inexperience.  Unquestionably  the 
choice  of  ministers  is  reposed  in  the  sov- 
ereign ;  a  trust,  like  every  other  attribute 
of  legitimate  power,  for  the  public  good; 
not,  what  no  legitimate  power  can  ever 
be,  the  instrument  of  selfishness  or  ca^ 

*  Rot.  Pari,  p.  281. 
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price.  There  is  something  more  sacred 
than  the  preiogative,  or  even  than  the 
constitntion ;  the  public  weal,  for  which 
all  powers  are  granted,  and  to  which  they 
must  all  be  referred.  For  this  public 
weal  it  is  confessed  to  be  sometimes  ne> 
cessary  to  shake  the  possessor  of  the 
throne  out  of  his  seat ;  could  it  nerer  be 
permitted  to  suspend,  though  but  indi- 
rectly and  for  a  time,  the  positive  exer- 
cise of  misapplied  prerogatives  t  He  has 
learned  in  a  very  different  school  from 
myself,  who  denies  to  parliament  at  the 
present  day  a  preventive  as  well  as  vin^ 
dictive  control  over  the  administration 
of  affairs ;  a  right  of  resisting,  by  those 
means  which  lie  within  its  sphere,  the 
appointment  of  unfit  ministers.  These 
means  are  now  indirect ;  they  need  not 
to  be  the  less  effectual,  and  they  are 
certainly  mol«  salutary  on  that  account. 
But  we  must  not  make  our  notions  of  the 
constitution,  iti  its  perfect  S3rmmetry  of 
manhood,  the  measure  of  its  infantine  pro- 
portions, nor  expect  from  a  parliament 
just  struggling  into  life,  and  ''pawing  to 
get  free  its  hinder  parts,'*  the  regularity 
of  definite  and  habitual  power. 

It  is  assumed  rather  too  lightly  by 
some  of  those  historians  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  that  these  commissioners,  though 
but  appointed  for  a  twelvemonth,  desigur 
ed  to  retain  longer,  or  would  not  in  fact 
have  surrendered  their  authority.  There 
is  certainly  a  danger  in  these  dele^rations 
of  pre-emment  trust ;  but  I  think  it  more 
formidable  in '  a  republican  form  than 
mider  such  a  government  as  our  own. 
The  spirit  of  the  peo[^e,  the  letter  of  the 
law,  were  both  so  decidedly  monarchical, 
that  no  glaring  attempt  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  keep  the  helm  continually  in 
their  hands,  though  it  had  been  in  the 
kind's  name,  would  have  had  a  fair  prob- 
abibty  of  success.  And  an  oligarchy 
of  fourteen  persons,  different  in  rank 
and  profession,  even  if  we  should  impute 
criminal  designs  to  all  of  them,  was  ill 
calculated  for  permanent  union.  Indeed, 
the  facility  with  which  Richard  reassu- 
med  his  full  powers  two  years  afterward, 
when  misconduct  had  rendered  his  cir- 
cumstances far  more  unfavourable,  gives 
the  corroboration  of  experience  to  this 
reasoning.  By  yielding  to  the  will  of 
his  i>ariiament,  and  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  prerogative,  this  unfortunate 
prince  might  probably  have  reigned  long 
and  peacefully;  the  contrary  course  of 
acting  led  eventually  to  his  deposition 
and  miserable  death. 

Before  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
Richard  made  a  verbal  protest^on,  that 
Bb2 


nothing  done  therein  should  be  Amwmor 
in  prejudice  of  his  rights ;  a  re-  the  judgM 
servation  not  unusual  when  JJ,£[£jjJ''* 
any  remarkable  concession  was 
made,  but  which  could  not  decently  be 
interpreted,  whatever  he  mi^ht  mean,  as 
a  dissent  from  the  statute  just  passed* 
Some  months  had  intervened,  when  the 
king,  who  had  already  released  Suffolk 
from  prison  and  restored  him  to  his  fa*- 
vour,  procured  from  the  judges  whom  he 
had  summoned  to  Nottingham  a  most 
c(Hivenient  set  of  answers  to  questions 
concerning  the  late  proceedings  in  par- 
liament. Tresihan  and  Belknap,  chief 
justices  of  the  King^s  Bench  and  Com* 
mon  Pleas,  with  several  other  judges* 
gave  it  under  their  seals,  that  the  late 
statute  and  commission  were  derogatory 
to  the  prerogative ;  that  all  who  procured 
it  to  be  passed,  or  persuaded  or  compell- 
ed the  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  guilty 
of  treason ;  that  the  king's  business  must 
be  proceeded  upon  before  any  other  in 
parliament;  that  he  may  put  an  end  to 
the  session  at  his  pleasure ;  that  his  min«> 
isters  cannot  be  impeached  without  his 
consent;  that  any  members  of  parlia- 
ment contravening  the  three  last  articles 
incur  the  penalties  of  treason,  and  espe^ 
cially  he  who  moved  for  the  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Edward  11^  to  be  readt 
and  that  the  judgment  against  the  £ari 
of  Suffolk  might  be  revoked  as  altogetheir 
erroneous. 

These  answers,  perhaps  extorted  by 
mehaces,  as  all  the  judges  ex-  SDbnqiMnt 
cept  Tresiiian  protested  before  ravoiDtion. 
the  next  parliament,  were  for  the  most 
part  servile  and  unconstitutional.  The 
indignation  which  they  excited,  and  the 
measures  successfully  taken  to  withstand 
the  king's  designs,  belong  to  general  his- 
tory; but  I  shall  pass  slightly  over  that 
season  of  turbulence,  which  afibided  no 
legitimate  precedent  to  our  constitutional 
annals.  '  Of  the  fne  lonis  appellants  as 
they  were  called,  Glocester,  Derby^  Not- 
tingham, Warwick,  and  Arundel,  the  three 
former,  at  least,  have  little  claim  to  our 
esteem ;  but  in  every  age,  it  is  the  sophism 
of  mahgnant  and  peevish  men  to  traduce 
the  cause  of  freedom  it8elf4  on  accomt 
of  the  interested  motives  by  Which  its 
ostensible  advocates  have  frequently  been 
actuated*  liie  parliliment^  who  had  the 
country  thoroughly  with  them,  acted  no 
doubt  honestly,  but  with  an  inattention  to 
the  rules  of  law,  culpable  indeed,  yet  from 
which  the  most  civilized  of  their  succes- 
sors, in  the  h^at  of  passion  and  triumptif 
have  scarcely  been .  exempt.  Whether 
all  with  whom  they  dealt  severely,  sq^iie 
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of  them  a|q>arently  of  good  preyions  rep- 
utation,  merited  such  pmiishment,  is  more 
than,  upon  uncertain  evidence,  a  modem 
writer  can  profess  to  decide.* 

Notwithstanding  the  death  or  exile  of 
all  Richard's  favonrites,  and  the  oath 
taken  not  only  by  parliament,  but  by 
every  class  of  the  people,  to  stand  by 
the  lords  appellants,  we  find  him,  af- 
ter about  a  year,  suddenly  annihilating 
their  pretensions,  and  snatching  the  reins 
again  without  obstruction.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  event  is  among  the  many 
obscurities  that  attend  the  history  of  his 
reign.  It  was  conducted  with  a  spirit 
and  activity  which  broke  out  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  imprudent  life ; 
but  we  may  conjecture  that  he  had  the 
advantage  of  disunion  among  his  ene- 
mies. For  some  years  after  this,  the 
king's  administration  was  prudent.  The 
great  seal,  which  he  took  away  from 
Archbishop  Arundel,  he  gave  to  Wyke* 
ham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  an€^er 
member  of  the  reforming  commission, 
but  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  polit- 
ical experience.  Some  time  after  he  re- 
stored the  seal  to  Arundel,  and  reinstated 
the  Duke  of  Glocester  in  the  couneiL 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been 
absent  during  the  transactions  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  the  king,  in 
prosecution  of  his  Gastiban  war,  formed 
a  link  between  the  parties,  and  seems  to 
have  maintained  some  share  of  public 
favour. 

There  was  now  a  more  apparent  har^ 
mony  between  the  court  and 
my  to-^  the  partiament.  It  seems  to 
twMDtut  have  been  tacitly  agreed  that 
^^([^^  they  should  not  interfere  with 
*  the  king's  household  expenses ; 
and  they  gratified  him  in  a  point  where 
his  honour  had  been  most  wounded,  de- 
claring his  prerogative  to  be  as  high  and 
unimpaired  as  that  of  his  predeoessora, 
and  repealing  the  pretended  statute  by 
virtue  of  which  Edward  11.  was  said  to 
have  been  deposed.!  They  were  provi- 
dent enough,  however,  to  grant  condi- 
tional subsidies,  to  be  levied  only  in  case 
of  a  royal  expedition  against  the  enemy ; 
and  several  were  accordingly  remitted 
by  proclamation,  this  condition  not  being 
fulfilled.  Ri<diard  neter  ventured  to  re- 
call his  favourites,  though  he  testified  his 
unabated  affection  for  Vere  by  a  pompous 

■  — m  '  " 

*  The  judgmeitt  againat  Simon  da  Barley,  one 
of  Iboee  who  were  eieouted  on  this  occesion,  upon 
impeachment  of  the  commons,  was  leveraed  aider 
Heniy  IV. ;  a  fair  presumption  of  its  injustice.— 
Rot.  ParL,  toI.  iii.,  p.  464. 
tXot.P«iL,U«.II.,p.t70.    15  It  n.,  p.  SSf. 


funeral.  Few  complaints,  miequivocaliy 
afibcting  the  ministry,  were  presented  by 
the  commons.  In  one  parliament,  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  council  resign- 
ed their  offices,  submitting  themselves  to 
its  judgment,  in  case  any  matter  of  ac- 
cusation should  be  alleged  against  them. 
The  commons,  after  a  day'?  deliberation, 
probably  to  make  their  approbation  ap- 
pw  more  solemn,  declared  in  full  par* 
liament  that  nothing  amiss  had  been 
found  in  the  conduct  of  these  ministers, 
and  that  thev  held  th^n  to  have  faithful- 
ly discharged  their  duties.  The  king  re* 
instated  them  accordingly ;  with  a  prot- 
estation that  this  should  not  be  made  a 
precedent,  and  that  it  was  his  right  to 
change  his  servants  at  pleasure.* 

But  this  summer  season  was  not  to  last 
for  ever.  Richard  had  but  dis- 
sembled with  those  concerned 
in  the  transactions  of  1388,  icad&iif 
none  of  whom  he  could  ever  ***^ 
forgive.  These  lords  in  lapse  of  time 
were  divided  amonv  each  other.  The 
earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  were 
brought  into  the  king's  interest.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  came  to  an  open  breach 
with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  par- 
don he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  an  ui^ 
founded  accusation  in  parliament.f  Glo- 
cester*s  ungovemed  ambition,  elated  by 
popularity,  could  not  brook  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  brother  Lancaster,  who  was 
much  less  odious  to  the  king.  Ho  had 
constantly  urg:ed  and  defended  the  con- 
cession of  Guienne  to  this  prince,  to  be 
held  for  life,  reserving  oidy  his  liege  hom- 
age to  Richard  as  king  of  France;^  a 
grant  as  unpopular  amons  the  natives 
of  that  country  as  it  was  derogatory  to 
the  ciOwn;  but  Lancaster  was  not  much 
indebted  to  his  brother  for  assistance, 
which  was  only  given  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish his  influence  in  England.  The  truce 
with  France,  and  the  kmg's  French  mar- 
riage, which  Lancaster  supported,  were 
passionately  opposed  by  Glocester.  And 
the  latter  had  given  keener  provocation, 
by  speaking  contemptuously  of  that  mis- 
alliance  with  Kathenne  Swineford,  which 
contaminated  the  blood  of  Plantagenet. 
To  tiie  |»rtiament  summoned  in  the  9QCh 
of  Richard,  one  object  of  which  was  to 
legitimate  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  ante- 
nuptial children  by  this  lady,  neither  Glo- 
cester nor  Arundel  would  repair.  Thme 
passed  in  this  assembly  something  re- 
markable, as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  ar- 
bitrary temper  of  the  king,  a  point  by  no 

♦  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  H.,  p.  258. 
t  Id.,  17  B.  II.,  p.  313. 
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-means  doabtftal,  bot  the  inefficieney  of 
the  commons  to  resist  it,  withoat  suj^rt 
from  political  confederacies  6f  the  nobil- 
ity. The  circumstances  are  thus  related 
In  the  record. 

Doring  the  session,  the  king  sent  for 
ftiehanni  the  lords  into  parliament  one 
prnmiioa  afternoon,  and  told  them  how 
oTBaM/.  Yie  had  heard  of  bertain  articles 
of  complaint  made  by  the  commons  in 
conference  with  them  a  few  days  before, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  the  king 
against  his  ro3ralty,  estate,  and  liberty, 
and  commanded  thfe  chancellor  to  inform 
him  folly  as  to  this.  The  chancellor 
accordingly  related  the  whole  matter, 
which  consisted  of  four  allesed  grievan- 
ces; namely,  that  sherifis  anaescheators, 
notwithstanding  a  statute,  are  continued 
in  ^eir  ofBces  beyond  a  year;*  that, the 
Scottish  marches  were  not  well  kept; 
that  the  statute  against  wearing  great 
men*8  liveries  was  £sregsrded ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  excessive  charges  of  the 
long's  household  ought  to  be  diminished, 
arising  ftrom  the  multitude  of  bishops  and 
of  ladies  who  are  there  maintahied  at  his 
cost. 

Upon  this  infonnation  the  king  de* 
dared  to  the  lords,  that  through  Ood*s 
ffift  he  is  by  lineal  right  of  inheritance 
king  of  England,  and  will  have  tsbe  royrsl" 
ty  and  freedom  of  his  crown,  from  which 
some  of  these  artides  derogate.  The 
first  petition,  that  sheriffs  should  never 
remam  in  office  beyond  a  year,  he  re- 
jected ;  but,  passing  lightly  over  the  rest, 
took  most  offence,  that  the  commons, 
who  are  his  lieges,  should  take  on  them- 
selves to  make  any  ordinance  respecting 
his  royal  person  or  household,  or  those 
whom  he  might  please  to  have  about  him. 
He  enjoined,  therefore,  the  lords  to  de- 
clare plainly  to  the  commons  his  pleas- 
ure lathis  matter;  and  especially  airect- 
ed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  make  the 
speaker  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
who  presented  a  bill  for  this  last  article 
ii)  the  lower  house. 

The  commcms  were  in  no  state  to  re- 
sist this  unexpected  promptitude  of  ac- 


tion in  the  king.  They  surrendered  the 
obnoxious  bill,  with  its  proposer,  one 
Thomas  Haxev,  and  with  great  humility 
made  excuse,  that  they  never  designed  to 
give  offence  to  his  majesty,  nor  to  inters 
fiftie  with  his  household  or  attendants, 
knowing  well  that  such  things  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  to  the  kin^  alone ;  but 
merely  to  draw  his  attention,  that  he 
might  act  therein  as  should  please  him 
best.  The  king  forgave  these  pitiful  sup- 
pliants ;  but  Haxey  was  adjudged  in  par- 
liament to  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.  As, 
however,  he  was  a  clerk,*  the  Archbisliop 
of  Canterbury,  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
lates, obtained  of  the  king  that  his  life 
might  be  spared,  and  that  they  might 
have  the  custody  of  his  person ;  protest- 
ing that  this  wastiot  claimed  by  way  of 
right,  but  merely  of  the  king's  grace.f 

This  was  an  open  defiance  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  declaration  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er. For  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tend, that  after  the  repeated  instances  of 
control  over  public  e:q>enditure  by  the 
commons  since  the  60th  of  Edward  III., 
this  principle  was  novel  and  unauthorized 
by  the  constitution ;  or  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  demanded  by  them  in  every 
parliament  was  not  a  real  and  indi^uta- 
ble  privilege.  The  king,  however,  was 
completely  successful,  and  hav-  Aitumrr 
ing  proved  the  feebleness  of  mnsttrMor 


the  commons,  fell  next  upon  *>*•""»• 
those  iie  more  dreaded.  Bv  a  skilful 
piece  of  treachery  he  seized  the  Duke 
of  Glocester,  and  spread  consternation 
among  ail  his  party.  A  parliament  was 
summoned,  in  which  the  only  struggle 
was  to  outdo  the  king's  wishes,  and  uus 
to  effiBice  their  former  transgressions-^ 


•  Hume  hu  TepietmiMd  this  m  if  the  (^ommom 
htd  MtitioMd  for  tha  conlinuaaeo  of  ■hMifi*  be- 
yond a  year,  and  groands  upon  thii  miBtako  part 
of  hia  dafence  of  Ricbaid  il.  (oote  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  270, 
410.  edit)  For  tbia  he  xefera  to  Cotton's  Abndg- 
mant;  wbetber  rightly  or  not  I  cannot  mt,  being 
linle  acqnatnted  with  that  inaoenrate  book,  upon 
wbidi  il  is  unfortunate  tbat  Hume  relied  ao  mncb. 
The  passage  iiroai  Walaingbam  in  the  aame  note 
ia  alao  wholly  penrerted,  as  the  reader  will  diacor- 
ef  without  further  observation.  An  hiatorian  muat 
be  atiangely  warped,  who  qootea  a  paaaage  expli- 
citly complaining  of  illegal  acta  in  order  to  infer 
that  those  very  acta  were  togaL  .  j 


*  The  church  would  perhaps  have  interfered  in 
behalf  of  Haatey,  if  He  nad.only  received  the  too- 
sure.  But  it  seems  that  he  waa  actoaUy  in  ordsia ; 
for  the  reeoid  calb  him  Sir  Tbomaa  Hazey,  a  title 
at  that  time  regularly  given  to  the  paraon  of  a  par- 
ish. If  thia  be  so,  it  is  a  remarkable  authority  for 
the  clergy  *s  capacity  of  sitting  in  parliament. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  20  R.  II.,  p.  339.  In  Henry  lY.'a 
first  parliament,  the  commons  petitioned  for  Hsk- 
ey'a  reatoration,  and  truly  aay,  that  hia  aenieoce 
waa  en  aneantiasement  dea  eustumea  de  la  com*' 
mune,  p.  434.  His  judgment  was  reversed  by  both 
houaea,  as  havmg  past  de  vo)ont6  du  Roy  Rtchaid 
en  contra  droit,  et  la  courae  quel  avoit  eate  devant 
en  parlement,  p.  480.  There  can  he  no  doobc  with 
any  man  who  looka  attentively  at  the  paasagea 
relative  to  Haxey,  that  he  was  a  member  of  par- 
liament ;  though  this  was  questioned  a  few  yeara 
ago  by  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commone 
who  rnade  a  report  on  the  right  of  the  eleray  to  b* 
elected ;  a  right  which,  I  am  inclined  to  telieve* 
did  exist  down  to  the  Reformation,  aa  the  gronnda 
itlfljged  for  NoweU'a  enuiaion  in  the  first  of  MaFy^ 
beaidea  tlua  inatance  or  Haxcnr,  conspire  to  pioie, 
though  it  has  since  been  lost  by  disuse. 

t  This  aaawnbly,  if  we  naj  trust  the  aoony- 
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Glocester,  who  had  been  mnrdend  at 
Calais,  was  attainted  after  hia  death; 
Arundel  was  beheaded,  his  brother  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  deposed  and 
banished,  Warwick  and  Cobham  sent  be* 
yond  sea.  The  commission  of  the  tenth, 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  king,  were  annulled. 
The  answers  of  the  judges  to  the  ques* 
tions  put  at  Nottingham,  which  had  been 
punished  with  death  and  exile,  were  pro- 
nounced by  parliament  to  be  just  and  le- 
gal.  It  was  declared  hif^h  treason  to  pro- 
eure  the  repeal  of  any  mdgment  agunst 
persons  therein  impeached.  Their  issue 
m^e  were  disabled  from  ever  sitting  in 
parliament,  or  holding  place  in  council. 
These  violent  ordinances,  as  if  the  pre- 
cedent they  were  then  overturning  nad 
not  shielded  itself  with  the  same  sanc- 
tion, were  sworn  to  by  parliament  upon 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed 
by  a  national  oath,  with  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  denounced  against  its 
infringers.  Of  those  recorded  to  have 
bound  themselves  by  this  adjuration  to 
Richard,  far  the  greater  part  had  touched 
the  same  relics  for  Glocester  and  Arun- 
del ten  years  before,  and  two  years  after* 
ward  swore  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster.* 

in  the  fervour  of  prosecution  this  par- 
liament could  hardly  go  bevond  that 
whose  acts  they  were  annulling;  and 
each  is  alike  unworthy  to  be  remembered 
in  the  way  of  precedent.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  former,  though  vindictive  and  tur- 
bulent, had  a  conpem  for  the  public  in- 
terest; and  after  punishing  their  ene- 
mies, left  the  government  upon  its  right 
foundation.  In  this  all  regard  for  liberty 
waa  extinct ;  and  the  commons  set  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  granting  the  king 
a  subsidy  upon  wool  during  his  life.  This 
remarkable  act  of  severity  was  accompa- 
nied by  another,  less  unexampled,  but, 
as  it  proved,  of  more  minous  tendency. 
The  petitions  of  the  commons  not  having 
been  answered  during  the  session,  which 
they  were  always  anxious  to  conclude,  a 
commission  was  granted  for  twelve  peers 
and  six  commoners  to  sit  after  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  "examine,  answer,  and  fully 
determine  as  well  aU  the  said  petitions, 
and  the  matters  therein  comprised,  as  all 
other  matters  and  things  moved  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  all  things  incident 
thereto  not  yet  determined,  as  shall  seem 
best  to  them.'^     The  "  other  matters" 

mons  author  of  the  life  of  Riehsrd  II.,  published 
by  Heame,  was  surrounded  by  the  kin^s  troops, 
p.  133. 
•  8flt.  ?^Tl,  21  a  U..  p.  347.      f  W..  D.  36S.  .  , 


mentioned  above  were,  I  suppose,  pi^ 
vate  petitions  to  the  king's  council  in  par- 
liament, which  had  been  frequently  de- 
spatched after  a  dissolution.     For  in  the 
statute  which  establishes  this  commis- 
sion, 31  H.  II.,  c.  16,  no  powers  are  com- 
mitted but  those  of  examining  petitions : 
which,  if  it  does  not  confirm  the  charge 
afterward  alleged  against  Richard  of  fal- 
sifying the  parliament  roll,  must  at  leaat 
be  considered  as  limiting  and  explaining 
the  terms  of  the  latter.    Such  a  trust  had 
been  committed  to  some  lords  of  the 
council  eight  years  before,  in  very  peace- 
ful times;  and  it  was  even  requested 
that  the  same  might  be  done  in  future 
parliaments.*    But  it  is  obvious  what  a 
latitude  this  gave  to  a  prevailing  faction. 
These  eighteen  commissioners,  or  some 
of  them  (for  there  were  who  disliked  the 
turn  of  afi^rs),  usurped  the  full  rights  of 
the  legislature,  which  undoubtedly  were 
only  delegated  in  respect  of  business  al- 
ready commenced.f     They  imposed  a 
perpetual  oath  on  prelates  and  lords  for 
all  time  to  come,  to  be  taken  before  ob- 
taining livery  of  their  lands,  that  they 
would  maintain  the  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances made  by  this  parliament,  or  ^*  af- 
terward by  the  lords  and  knights  having 
power  committed  to  them  by  the  same.** 
They  declared  it  high  treason  to  disobey 
their  ordinances.    They  annulled  the  pa* 
tents  of  the  dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor« 
folk,  and  adjudged  Henrv  Bowet,  the  for^ 
mer's  chaplain,  who  had  advised  him  to 
(>etition  for  his  inheritance,  to  the  penal^ 
ties  of  treason.^    And  thus,  having  ob- 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  13  R.  II.,  p.  256. 

t  This  proceeding  was  made  one  of  tha  aiticlee 
of  charge  against  Richard  in  the  following  tarais : 
Item,  in  parliameiito  ultimo  celebrato  apud  Salo* 
piam,  idem  Rex  proponens  opprimere  popalnm 
suum  procnravit  subtihter  et  fecit  concedi,  quod 
potestas  parliamenti  de  consensu  omnium  statuum 
regni  sai  reroaneret  apnd  quandam  cartas  pefeonas 
ad  terminandum,  dissoluto  parliamento,  cecUs  pe- 
titiones  in  eodem  parliamento  porrectaa  protunc 
minimi  ezpeditas.  Cujus  concessionis  colore  per- 
sons sic  deputatB jprocesseruttt  ad,  alia  generauter 
parliamentum  iUua  tangentia ;  et  hoc  de  voluntate 
regis;  in  derogationem  statds  pariiamenti,  et  is 
magnum  incommodum  totius  regnvet  pemicioanm 
exemplvm.  Kt  ut  super  iactas  eoram  hujusmodi 
ali<|<iem  colorem  et  auetoritatem  videreBtur  habere, 
rex  fecit  rotulos  parliamenti  pro  Toto  auo  mutari  et 
deleri,  contm  eflectom  conaenaionis  prsdictai.— 
RotParl.,  lH.IV.,vol.iii.,p.41S.  Whether  the 
last  aocusation,  of  altering  the  parliamentary  roll, 
be  true  or  not,  there  is  enough  left  in  it  to  prove 
everf  thing  I  have  asserted  in  the  text.  From  this 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest  how  unCuily  Carte  and 
Hume  have  drawn  a  parallel  hetween  this  self- 
depute^  legislative  commission,  and  that  appointed 
by  parkament  lo  reform  the  admioiatratioQ  eleveix 
years  before. 

%  Rot.  Pari.  1  H.  IV,.  voL  iii.,  p.  379, 386. 
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tained  a  reTenne  for  life,  and  the  power 
of  parliament  being  notoriottaly  usinped 
i>y  a  knot  of  his  creatures,  the  king  was 
little  likely  to  meet  his  people  again,  a^ 
became  as  truly  absolate  as  his  ambition 
eoald  require. 

It  had  been  necessary  for  this  purpose 
Qatmi  to  subjugate  the  ancient  nobuity. 
otum  For  the  English  constitution  gave 
^SbS  ^^®™  B^^^  paramount  righu,  that 
•Dd  Nor*  it  was  impossible  either  to  make 
^^  them  surrender  their  country's 
freedom,  or  to  destroy  it  without  their 
consent.  But  several  of  the  chief  men 
had  faJlen,  or  were  involTod,  with  the 
party  of  Glocester.  Two  who,  hanng 
once  belonged  to  it,  had  lately  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  infamy  to  rmn  their 
former  friends,  were  still  perfectly  ob- 
noxious to  the  king,  who  never  forgave 
their  original  sin.  These  two,  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  earl  of  Derby,  and  Mow- 
bray, earl  of  Nottingham,  now  dukes  of 
Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  remaining  nobility,  were,  by  a 
singular  conjuncture,  thrown,  as  it  were, 
at  the  king's  feet.  Of  the  political  mys- 
teries which  this  reign  affords,  none  is 
more  inexplicable  than  the  quarrel  of 
these  peers.  In  the  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury m  1398,  Hereford  was  called  upon 
by  the  king  to  relate  what  had  passed 
between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  him- 
eelf  in  slander  of  his  majesty.  He  de- 
tailed a  pretty  long  and  not  improbable 
conversation,  in  which  Norfolk  had  as- 
serted the  king's  intention  of  destroying 
them  both,  for  their  old  offence  in  im- 
peaching his  ministers.  Norfolk  had 
only  to  deny  the  charge,  and  throw  his 
gauntlet  at  the  accuser.  It  was  referred 
to  the  eighteen  commissioners  who  sat 
after  the  dissolution,  and'a  trial  by  com- 
bat was  awarded.  But  when  tins,  after 
many  delays,  was  about  to  take  place  at 
Coventry,  Richard  interfered,  and  settled 
the  dispute  by  condemning  Hereford  to 
banishment  for  ten  years,  and  Norfolk 
for  Hfe.  This  strange  determination, 
whifeb  treated  both  as  guilty  where  only 
one  could  be  so,  seems  to  admit  no  other 
solution  than  the  king's  desire  to  rid 
himself  of  two  peers  whom  he  feared 
and  hated  at  a  blow.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  means  he  drew 
the  crafty  Bolingbroke  into  his  snare.* 

*  Beaidec  th«  conteinporary  historiaDi,  we  may 
read  a  full  narrative  of  these  proceedings  in  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  to),  iii^i  P-  382.  It  appears  that 
Mowbray  was  the  most  offending  party ;  since,  in- 
•dependenUy  of  Hefefoid's  aceosation,  ha  is  char- 
gad  with  openly  maintaining  the^  appeals  made  in 
the  false  parliainent  of  the  eleventh  of  the  iiing. 
Bot  the  benishmwnt  of  his  aeenaer  was  whoUy  oo- 


However  this  might  have  been,  he  now 
threw  away  all  iq>pearance  of  moderate 
flfovemment.  The  indignities  he  had  suf- 
fered in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign 
were  still  at  his  heart,  a  desire  to  re- 
venge which  seems  to  have  been  the 
main  spring  of  his  conduct.  Though  a 
general  pardon  of  those  proceedings  had 
been  granted,  not  only  at  the  time,  but 
in  his  own  Isat  parliament,  he  made  use 
of  them  as  a  pretence  to  extort  money 
from  seventeen  counties,  to  whom  he 
imputed  a  share  in  the  rebellion.  He 
compelled  men  to  confess,  under  their 
seals,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  to  give  blank  obhgations,  which 
his  officers  filled  up  with  large  sums.* 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  had  passively  complied  through- 
out all  these  transactions,  Richard  re- 
fused livery  of  his  inheritance  to  Here- 
ford, whose  exile  implied  no  crime,  and 
who  had  letters  patent  enabling  him  to 
make  his  attorney  for  that  purpose  du- 
ring its  continuance.  In  short,  his  gov- 
ernment for  neariy  two  years  was  NeeeMity 
idtogether  tyrannical ;  and,  upon  tar  d«po- 
the  same  principles  that  cost  •'•ghiai. 
James  H.  his  throne,  it  was  unqilestion- 
ably  far  more  necessary,  unless  our  fa- 
thers would  have  abandoned  all  thought 
of  liberty,  to  expel  Richard  II.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  extenuate  the  treachery  of 
the  Percies  towards  this  unhappy  prmce, 
or  the  cruel  circumstances  of  ms  death, 
or  in  any  way  to  extol  either  his  succes- 
sor or  the  chief  men  of  that  time,  most 
of  whom  were  ambitious  and  faithless; 
but  after  such  long  experience  of  the 
king's  arbitrary,  dissembhng,  and  revenge- 
fVil  temper,  1  see  no  other  safe  course  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  constitution  than 
what  the  nation  concurred  in  pursuinv. 
The  reign  of  Richard  H.  is,  in  a  consti- 
tutional light,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  our  earlier  history,  and  it  has  been 
the  most  imperfectly  written.  Some 
have  misrepresented  the  truth  through 
prejudice,  and  others  through  careless- 
ness. It  is  only  to  be  understood,  and 
indeed  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  understanmng  it  at  all,  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  Totts  of  parliament,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  contemporary  histo- 


iostiflahle  by  any  motives  that  we  can  discow. 
It  is  strange  that  Carte  should  ezprees  surprise  at 
the  sentence  upon  the  Doke  of  Norfolk,  white  he 


seems  to  consider  chat  upon  Hereford  as  very 
equitable.  Bot  he  viewed  the  whole  of  this  leign, 
and  of  thoae  that  ensued,  with  the  jaundiced  eye 
of  Jacobttism. 

•  Rot.  ParL»  1  H.  IV.,  p.  490,  486.    WaWnf- 
ham,  p.  9S3,  357.    Otterbum,  p.  190     Vita  Rio, 
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rians,  Walwnghain,  Kn^ffhton,  the  aoony- 
mouB  biographer  puUished  by  Heame, 
and  Froissart.  These,  I  most  remark, 
except  occasionally  the  last,  are  ex- 
tremely hostile  to  Richard ;  and  although 
we  are  far  from  being  bomid  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  opinions,  it  is  at  least  un- 
warrantable in  modem  writers  to  sprinkle 
their  margins  with  references  to  such 
authority  in  support  of  positions  deci- 
dedly opposite.* 

The  revolntioB  which  elerated  Henry 
afenimtan-  IV.  to  the  throne  was  certainly 
^V^l'  *o  ft*  accomplished  by  force, 
l\^'s  aecM-  that  the  king  was  in  captivity, 
«ion.  and  those  who  might  still  ad- 

here to  him  in  no  condition  to  support 
his  authority.  But  the  sincere  concur- 
rence which  most  of  the  prelates  and 
nobility,  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
gare  to  changes  that  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  effected  by  one  so  un- 
provided with  foreign  support  as  Henry, 
proves  this  revolution  to  have  been,  if 
not  an  indispensable,  yet  a  national  act, 
and  should  prevent  our  considering  the 
Lancastrian  kings  as  usurpers  of  the 
throne.  Nothing  indeed  looks  so  much 
like  usurpation  in  the  whole  transaction 
as  Henry's  remarkable  challenge  of  the 
crown,  insinuating,  though  not  avowing, 
as  Hume  has  justly  animadverted  upon 
it,  a  false  and  ridiculous  title  by  nght 
line  of  descent,  and  one  equally  unwar- 
rantable by  conquest.  The  course  of 
proceedings  is  worthy  of  notice.  As 
the  renunciation  of  Richard  might  well 
:pa8s  for  the  effect  of  compulsion,  there 
was  a  strong  reason  for  propping  up  its 
instabflity  by  a  solemn  deposition  from 
the  throne,  founded  upon  specific  charges 
of  misgovemment.  Again,  as  the  right 
of  dethroning  a  monarch  was  nowhere 
found  in  the  law,  it  was  equally  requisite 
to  support  this  assumption  of  power  by 
'an  actual  alxUmtion.  But  as  neither  one 
nor  the  other  filled  the  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter's wishes,  who  jvas  not  contented 
with  owing  a  crown  to  election,  nor 
seemed  altogether  to  account  for  the  ex- 
clnaon  of  the  house  of  March,  he  devi- 
sed this  claim,  which  was  preferred  i^i 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Richard's  ces- 
sion having  been  read  and  approved  in 
parliameQt,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, ^*  out  of  abundant  caution,  and  to 

*  It  is  iair  to  obterre,  that  Froiagart's  testimoDjr 
makes  most  in  fi&vour  of  the  king,  or  rather  against 
his  enemies,  where  it  is  most  Taluable,  that  is,  in 
his  account  of  what  be  heard  in  the  English  court 
in  1395, 1  iv.,  c.  62,  where  he  jnves  a  very  di^r- 
ent  ebaracter  of  the  Duke  of  ulocester.  In  gen- 
eral, this  writer  is  ill  informed  of  English  afibits, 
and  undesenring  to  be  quoted  as  an  autlioiity. 


remove  all  aeru]ile,"  SDlmuily.  passed  by 
seven  commissioners  ajmointed  out  of 
the  several  estates.  ''  ^er  which  chal- 
lenge and  claim,"  says  the  record,  '''  the 
lords  spiritual  amd  temporal,  and  all  the 
estates  there  present,  being  asked  sep- 
arately and  together  what  they  thought 
of  the  said  challenge  and  claim,  the  said 
estates,  with  the  whole  people,  without 
any  difficulty  or  delay,  consented  that 
the  said  duke  should  reign  over  them.*** 
The  claim  of  Henry,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  indeed  ndici^ 
lotts ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that, 
in  such  cases  of  extreme  urgency  as 
leave  no  security  for  the  common  weal 
but  the  deposition  of  a  reigning  prince, 
there  rests  any  positive  obligation  upon 
the  estates  of  the  realm  to  fill  his  place 
with  the  nearest  heir.  A  revolution  of 
this  kind  seems  rather  to  defeat  and 
confound  all  prior  titles,  though  in  the 
new  settlement  it  will  commonly  be  pru- 
dent, as  well  as  equitable,  to  treat  them 
with  some  regard.  Were  this  otherwise, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  William 
111.  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  Anne,  or 
even  of  the  Pretender,  who  had  surely 
committed  no  offence  at  that  time;  or 
why  (if  such  indeed  be  the  true  con> 
struction  of  the  Act  of  Settlement)  the 
more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  stock, 
descendants  of  Henry  VII.  and  earlier 
kings,  have  been  cut  off  from  their  hope 
of  succession  by  the  restriction  to  tne 
heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 

In  this  revolution  of  1399  there  was  as 
remarkable  an  attention  shown  to  the  for- 
malities of  the  constitution,  allowance 
made  for  the  men  and  the  times,  as  in 
that  of  1688.  The  parliament  was  not 
opened  by  commission;  no  one  took  the 
office  of  president ;  the  commons  did  not 
adjourn  to  their  own  chamber;  they 
chose  no  speaker;  the  name  of  parliar 
-ment  was  not  taken,  but  that  only  of  es- 
tates of  the  realm.  But  as  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples to  assume  a  parliamentary  character 
without  the  kin^^^s  commission,  though 
summoned  by  his  writ,  so  it  was  still 
more  essential  to  limit  their  exercise  of 
power  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 
Upon  the  cession  of  the  king,  as  upon  his 
death,  the  parliament  was  no  more ;  its 
existence,  as  the  council  of  the  sover* 
eign,  being  dependant  upon  his  will.  The 
actual  convention  summoned  by  the  writs 
of  Richard  could  not  legally  become  the 
parliament  of  Henry ;  and  the  validity  of 
a  statute  declar'mg  it  to  be  such  would 


•  itot,  PttL,  p.  423. 
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^probably  have  been  questieitable  ia  tfaai 
age,  when  the  power  of  atatutes  to  idter 
the  original  priaeiples  of  the  conunon 
law  was  by  no  measa  ao  thozougfaly  loe- 
ogniaed  aa  at  the  Reatoration  and  Revo- 
lution. Yet  Henry  waa  too  well  pleaaed 
with  hia  friends  to  pact  with  them  ao 
readily ;  and  he  had  much  to  effect  be- 
fore the  fervour  of  their  apirita  ahould 
abate.  Hence  an  expedient  waa  deviaed 
of  issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament^  re- 
tunable  in  aiji  daya.  These  neither  were 
nor  could  be  comj^ed  with ;  birt  the  aame 
members  aa  had  deposed  Richard  aat  ia 
the  new  paiiiament)>  which  was  regalai^y 
opened  by  Henry's  commissioner,  as  if 
they  had  been  duly  elected.*  In  this 
contrivance*  more  than  in  all  the  rest,  we 
may  trace  the  haad  of  lawyers. 

If  we  look  back  from  the  acoesaion  of 
BaMipMC  Henry  IV.  to  that  of  hia  prede* 
J^-PJJf  cesser,  the  constitutional  an- 
MMiiiiitoii  thority  of  the  houae  of  com* 
•1^  ttdh  mona  wiU  be  perceived  to  have 
^^^  made  aurprising  progress  du- 
ring the  course  ol*  twenty«two  yean.  Of 
the  three  capital  points  in  ^ntest  while 
Edward  reigned,  that  monly  could  not 
be  levied,  or  laws  enacted,  without  the 
commona'  conaent,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  waa  auMect  to 
their  inapection  and  control,  the  mat  waa 
abaolutely  decided  in  Uieir  favour,  the 
aecondwas  at  least  perfectly  admitted  in 
principle,  and  the  last  waa  confirmed  by 
frequent  exercise.  The  commons  had 
acquired  two  additional  engines  of  im^ 
manse  efficiency-;  one,  the  right  of  di« 
recting  the  apfri^ieatioii  of  aubradies,  and 
calling  accountama  before  them ;  the 
other,  that  of  impeaching  the  king's  min* 
iaters  for  miaeonduct.  All  these  vigors 
ous  shoots  of  liberty  throve  more  and 

iiadsr  th«  the  house  of  Laneaatar,  and 
^  drew  anch  strength  and  nour- 
ishment from  the  generous 
heart  of  England,  thai  in.After  timea  and 
in  a  leas  prosperous  season,  though 
checked  and  obatructed  in  their  growth, 
neither  the  bbats'^of  arbitrary  pdwer 
could  break  them  off,  nor  the  miUew  of 
aervile  opinion  canae  them  to  wither.  I 
ahall  trace  the  jHcognss  of  parliament  till 
the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Xanoaater ;  1, 
in  maintaining  the  excluaive  right  of  tax* 
ation;  2,  in  directing  and  checking  the 
public  expenditure ;  8,  in  making  sup* 

*  If  proof  coald  be  ivquirad  of  any  thfaif  toMlf- 
ovNMit  tts  nuit  thew  Bnwimbncs  comistsd  of  ex^ 
actly  the  Mine  persona,  it  may  be  fofind  iu  their 
whu  of  ezpeaaea,  aa  publiahed  by  Prynna,  4th 
Rdaiat«r,>  490. 


pif ea  depend  en  the  tednaa  of  grievan- 
ces;.  4,  m  securing  the  people  against  tl- 
legal  ordinanceaand  interpolations  of  th^ 
statutes;  5,  in  controlling  the  royal  adr 
min^ration;  6,  in  puniralng  bad  minia- 
teia;  and  lastly,  in  eatabliahmg  their  own 
immunitiea  and  jNivilegea. 

1.  The  pretence  of  levying  money 
without  conaent  of  parliament  expirod 
with  Edward  HI.,  who  had  aaaetted  it,aa 
tFC  have  seen,  in  the  very  laat  year  of 
hia  reign.  A  great  council  of  leads  and 
prolatas,  summmied  in  the  second  year 
of  hia  auoceasor,  declared  that  they  could 
adviae  no  remedy  for  the  king*8  neceaai* 
ttea,  without  laying  taxea  oh  the  peopie^ 
which  could  only  be  granted  in  partia* 
ment.*  Nor  was  Richard  ever  accnaed 
of  illegal  tallages,  the  ftequent  theme  of 
remonstrance  under  Edward,  unleaa  we 
may  conjecture  that  thia  charge  ia  im* 
plied  in  an  act  (11  R.  H.,  e.  9),  which  an* 
nula  all  impbaitions  on  wool  uid  leather, 
without  conaent  of  parliament,  t^  my 
there  he.i  Doiditleaa  his  innocence  In  this 
reaaect  waa  the  effect  of  weaknesa ;  and 
if  the  rev<rfntion  of  1390  had  not  put  aa 
Old  to  his  tte#ly-acquired  despotism,  this, 
hke  every  other  right  of  hia  peoi^ 
would  have  been  awept  away.  A  leaa 
palpable  means  of  evading  the  conaent 
of  the  commons  waa  by  the  extortion  of 
loana,  and  haraaahig  tbose  who  rofuaed 
to  pay  by  summonses  before  the  oouncil. 
These  loana,  the  frequent  resource  of 
arbitrary  aovereinis  in  later  times,  aM 
firat  ciHnplained  of  in  an  earty  parliamettl 
of  Richard  ll.s  and  a  petition  is  granted 
that  no  man  riiall  be  compelled  to  lend  the 
king  money.t  But  how  little  this  waa 
rogaided  we  may  infer  fkom  a  writ  dl* 
rectedin  1886  to  some  persons  in  Boston^ 
enjoining  them  to  aaaeea  erery  peraon 
who  hadgoodaand  chattela  to  the  amoms 
of  twenty  pounda,  in  hia  proportion  of 
two  hundred  pounda,  which  the  town  had 
promised  to  lend  the  king;  and  giving 
aa  aaauranee  that  thia  ahafi  be  demicted 
from  the.  next  suhaidy  to  be  granted  by 
parliament  Among  other  extraordinary 
narta  of  thia  letter  is  a  menace  of  forfeit* 
mg  life,  hmba,  and  pixyperty,  held  out 
againat  auoh  as  ahoiud  not  obey  theee 
commiasionera.^  After  hia  triumph  ovee 


•2R.II.;p.M. 

t  It  ia  poeitirely  laid  down  by  the  aaaertora  of 
civU  liberty  in  the  great  caae  of  impoaitiona 
(HowelVa  State  Triala,  vd.  ii,  p.  443,  M7),  that 
no  precedenU  for  aiiNtrary  taxation  of  azporta  or 
impoita  ooenr  fnom  the  aoeeaaioa  of  Richaid  If.  te 


the  reign  of  Mary. 
$  2  R.  ri.,  p.  A 


Thia  did  not  find  iu  way  to  dka 
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the  popular  party  towarda  the  end  of  his 
rei^fOf  he  obiaioed  large  auins  in  this 
way. 

Under  the  Lancastrian  kings*,  there  is 
much  less  appearance  of  raising  money 
in  an  unparliamentary  course.  Henry 
IV.  obtained  an  aid  from  m  great  cooncil 
in  the  year  1400 ;  but  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  charge  anv  besides  themselves ; 
though  it  seems  tnat  some  towns  after- 
ward gaye  the  king  a  contributipn.*  A 
few  years  afterward,  he  directs  the  shep- 
ifis  to  call  on  the  richest  men  in  Uieir 
counties  to  advance  the  money  voted  by 
parliament.  This,  if  any  compulsion  was 
threatened,,  is  an  instance  of  overstrained 
prerogative,  though  consonant  to  the 
practice  of  the  late  reign.f  There  is, 
nowever,  an  instance  of  very  arbitrary 
eondttct.vrith  respect  to  a  grant  of  money 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  A  subsidy 
had  been  granted  by  parliament  upon 
poods  imported,  under  certain  restrictions 
m  favour  of  the  merchants,  with  a  provir 
sion,  that  if  these  conditions  be  not  ob- 
ierved  on  the  king's  part,  then  the  grant 
should  be  void  and  of  no  efrect4  But 
an  entry  is  made  on  the  roll  of  the  next 
narliaoient,  that  '*  whereas  some  disputes 
nave  arisen  about  the  grant  of  the  last 
subsidy ;  it  is  declared  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  other  lords  in  parliament, 
With  advice  of  the  judfes  and  others  leain- 
edin  the  law,  that  the  said  subsidy  was  at 
all  events  to  be  collected  and  levied  for 
the  king's  use ;  notwithstanding  any  con- 
ditions in  the  grant  of  the  said  subsidy 
contained."^  The  commons,  however, 
in  making  the  grant  of  a  fresh  subsidy  in 
tiiis  parliament,  renewed  their  former 
conditions,  with  the  addition  of  another, 
that  'Mt.ne^o  part  th^eof  be  beset  ne 
dispensed  to  no  other  use,  but  only  in 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  said  roialme.^^N 

a.  The  right  of  granting  supplies  woula 
approfvv  have  been  very  incomplete,  had 
ttioti-tr  it  not  been  accompanied  with 
•oppi»*«.  that  of  directing  their  application. 
This  principle  of  appropriatmg  public 
moneys  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
minority  of  Richard;  and  was  among 
the  best  fruits  of  that  period.  It  was 
steadily  mainuined  under  the  new  dy- 
nasty. The  parliament  of  6  H.  IV. 
granted  two  fifteenths  and  two  tenths, 
with  a  tax  on  skins  and  wool,  on  con- 


•  Carto,  vol  il,  p.  (MQ.  Sir  M.  Hale  obtenres 
ihat  he  finda  no  coiaplamU  of  illegal  impoaitions 
ander  tha  kiiiga.of  tho  hoaae  of  Lucaatar.— fiar- 
grava's  Tracta,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

*  i  RyoMT,  t.  viii.,  p.  419.  48S. 
iRot.  Pari.,  tol.  IT, p.  216. 

♦  Id., p. 301.  liJd..^^os.  ... 


dition  that  H  riioold  be  expended  in 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  not 
otherwise,  as  Thomas  Lord  Foinivml 
and  Sir  Joh|i  Pelham,  ordained  treasurers 
of  war  for  this  pariiament,  to  receive 
the  said  subsidies,  shall  account  and  an- 
swer to  the  commons  at  Uie  next  pailin- 
ment.  These  treasurere  were  sworn  in 
parhament  to  execute  their  trust.*  A 
similar  precaution  was  adopted  in  the 
next  se88ion.t 

3.  The  commons  made  a  bold  attempt 
in  the  second  year  of  Hemy  Anempc  m 
IV.  to  give  the  strongest  secun-  aMfcaaap* 
ty  to  their  claims  of  redress,  ^'jjQltH 
by  inverting  the  usual  course  oTfrtav- 
of  parliamentary  proceedings.  *^^**- 
It  was  usual  to  answer  their  jietitions 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  further  discussion 
upon  them,  and  prevented  their  making 
the  redress  of  grievances  a  necessary 
condition  of  supj^y.  They  now  request- 
ed that  an  answer  might  be  given  before 
they  made  their  grant  of  subsidy,  lliis 
was  one  of  the  articles  which  Richard 
11.^6  judge^ad  declared  it  high  treason 
to  attempt.  Henry  was  not  inclined  to 
make  a  concession  which  would  virtual- 
ly have  removed-  the  chief  impediment 
to  the  ascendency  of  parliament.  He 
first  said  that  he  would  consult  with  the 
lords,  and  answer  accordiuff  to  their  ad* 
vice.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session 
the  commons  were  informed,  that  ^'  it  had 
never  been  known,  in  the  time  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  they  should  have  their  peti- 
tions answered  before  they  had  done  aU 
theirbuftiness  in  pariiament,  whether  of 
granting  money  or  an^  other  concern; 
wherefore  the  king  will  not  idter  the 
good  customs  and  ussges  of  ancioit 
times.":^ 

Notwithstanding  tha  Just  views  these 
pariiaments  appear  generally  to  have  en- 
tertained of  their  power  over  the  public 
purse,  that  of  the  third  of  Henry  V .  fol- 
lowed a  prseedent  from  the  worst  times 
of  Richard  U.,  by  granting  the  king  « 
subsidy  on  wool  and  leather  during  nis 
Ufe.^  This,  an  historian  tells  us,  Henry 
IV.  had  vainly  laboured  to  obtain  ;|  but 
the  taking  of  Harfleur  intoxicated  the 
English  with  new  dreams  of  conquest  in 
France,  which  their  good  sense  and  c(m- 
stitutional  jealousy  were  not  firm  enough 
to  resist.  The  continued  expenses  of  the 
war,  however,  prevented  this  grant  from 
becoming  so  dangerous  as  it  might  have 
been  in  a  season  of  tranquillity.    Henry 


*  Rot.  ParL,  vol.  iii.,  p^  546. 


^  Id..  Tol.  iv.,  p.  63. 
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v.,  like  his  father,  ewivokifd  padkUDeiit 
almost  in  every  year  of  his  reigo. 

4.  It  had  long  been  out  of  all  question, 
LegtHMive  that  the  legislature  consisted  of 
^^^  the  king,  lords,  and  commons ; 
I  a».  or,  in  stricter  language,  Uiat  the 
king  could  not  make  or  repeal 
statutes  without  the  consent  of  paxlia> 
meat.  But  this  fundamental  maxim  was 
still  frequently  defeated  by  vanous  acts 
of  evasion  or  yioleojce ;  which,  though 
pfotested  against  as  illegal,  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  prevent.  The  king  some- 
tines  exerted  a  power  of  suspending  the 
observance  of  statutes ;  as  m  the  ninth 
of  Richard  II.,  when  a  petition  that  all 
statutes  mi^  be  confinned  is  granted 
with  an  ^eeption  as  to  one  passed  in 
the  lastpariiament,  foibidding  the  judges 
to  take  fees,  or  gire  counsel  in  cases 
where  the  king  was  a  party;  which, 
'*  because  it  was  tdo  severe,  and  needs 
declaration,  the  king  would  have  of  no 
effect  till  it  should  be  declared  in  parlia* 
nent."*  The  apprehension  of  this  dis- 
pensiog  prerogative  and  sense  of  its  ille- 
gality are  manifested  by  the  wary  terms 
wherein  the  commeos,  in  one  of  Rich- 
aid's  parttameotSt  "  assent  that  the  king 
made  such  sufferance  respecting  the 
statute  of  proviBdrs  as  shall  seem  re^ 
senaUe  to  him,  so  that  the  said  statute 
be  not  repealed ;  and  moreover  that  ihe 
oommoBs  may  disagree  thereto  at  the 
next  paiiiament,  and  resort  to  the  stat- 
Dte;*'  with  a  pvotestation  that  this  as- 
meniy  which  is  a  novelty,  and  never  done 
before,  shall  not  be  drawn  into  prece^ 
dent;  praying  the  king  that  this  pro- 
testation may  be  entered  on. the  roll  of 
parliament.t  A  petition  in  one  of  Henry 
IV.'s  parliamentSi  to  limit  the  number 
of  attorneys,  and  forbid  filazers  and  [nxh 
thonotaoes  from  practising,  having  been 
answered  favourably  as  to  the  first  point, 
we  find  a  marginal  entry  in  the  roll  that 
the  prince  and  council  had  respited  the 
execution  of  this  aot4 

The  dispensing  power,  as  exercised  in 
Bitpettafnf  favour  of  individuals,  is  ouite 
pow«ror  of  a  different  ohuacter  from 
tte  croim.  jjjjg  general  suspension  of  stat- 
iites,  but  indirectly  weakens  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  legislature.  This  pow- 
er was  exerted,  and  even  recognisedt 
throughout  all  the  reigns  of  the  Planta- 
genets.    In  the  first  of  Henry  V.  the  com- 

•  Walstngham,  p.  tilO.  Ruffhead  oteerres  in 
the  margin  upon  this  statata  S  R.  II.,  e.  8,  thai  it 
fa  rapaaled,  hut  doea  not  tako  notice  what  aort  of 
repeal  it  had. 

t  15  R.  II.,  p.  285.  See  too  16  R.  11.,  p.  301, 
Where  the  aamir  power  ie  mewed  in  H.  |V.'« 
parliamenta.  t  13  H.  IV.,  p.  043.  ...  j 


mone  pna^f  that  the  tlataie  U»  dfivmg 
aliens  out  of  the  kin^om  be  executed. 
The  king  assents,  savmg  his  prerogative, 
and  his  hght  of  dispensing  with  it  when 
he  pleased.  To  which  the  commons 
replied,  that  their  intention  was  never 
otherwise,  nor,  by  God's  help,  ever 
should  be.  At  the  same  time  one  Rees 
mp  Thomas  petitions  the  king  to  modifjr 
or  dispense  with  the  statute  prohibiting 
Welshmen  from  purchasing  lands  in 
BnfflaiMi,  or  the  English  towns  in  Wales* 
which  the  king  grants.'  In  the  same  par* 
liament  the  commona  pray  that  no  grant 
or  protection  be  made  to  any  one  in  con« 
travention  of  the  statute  of  provisora, 
saving  the  king's  prerogative.  He  mere* 
ly  answers,  "  Let  the  statutes  be  observ- 
ed:" evading  any  allusion  to  his  dispell* 
sing  pow«f.* 

It  has  been  observed  under  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  that  the  practice  of  leav. 
ing  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
judges,  from  the  petition  and  answer 
jointly,  after  a  dissolution  of  parUaineiit« 
of  falsifyinf 


presented  an  opprntunit]^ 
the  intention  of  tne  legismtnre,  wheieo^ 
advantage  waa  often  taken.  Some  veiy 
remaricaUe  inatances  of  this  fraud  oe^* 
curred  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 

An  ordinance  was  put  upon  the  roll  off 
parliament,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  11., 
eaqwwering  sheitfis  of  counties  to  sttssI 
preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abetters, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  until  they 
should  justify  themselves  before  the 
church.  This  was  introduced  into  the 
statutes  of  the  year;  but  the  assent  of 
lords  and  commons  is  not  expressed.  In 
the  next  paiiiament,  the  commons,  reei* 
ting  this  ordinance,  declare  that  it  was 
never  assented  to  or  granted  by  themy 
but  what  had  been  proposed  in  this  malt 
ter  was  ^thout  their  concurrence  (thai 
is,  as  I  eoncecve,^  had  beeti  rejeotea  bp 
them),  and  pray  that  this  statute  be  an- 
nulled, for  It  was  never  their  intent  te 
bind  themsidves  or  their  descendants  to 
the  bishops  more  than  their  ancestors 
had  been  bound  in  times  past.  The  king 
returned  an  answer  agreeing  to  this  pe» 
tition.  Nevertheless  the  pretended  stat» 
ute  was  untouched,  and  remains  still 
among  car  law8:t  unrepealed,  except 


•  Rot.  PaiL.f.*  H.  v.,  p.  9, ». 

t  5R.  II.,  atat  8,  c.  5;  Rot.  Pari.,  S  ft.  II.,  pi 
141.  Some  other  inatancea  of  the  coamuma  a6> 
temptins  to  prerent  tbeae  nsfttr  practicea  are  ad^ 
dwed  by  Ruffhead  in  bit  pra^e  to  the  Statnta^ 
and  in  Ptymie'a  mhos  to  Cotloii*b  Abadgment 
of  the  Reeoida.  The  act  13  R.  II.,  eut  1,  e.  li^ 
that  die  long's  caaUea  and  iaila  whieh  had  ben 
eepanted  from  the  body  of  the  adyoiniDS  caanlie% 
■hMild  bsanmked.io  thanyia  not  Ivnedsd  «f« 
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by  desuetodey-aol  fay  infeMiioe  Iiobi  the 
aets  of  much  later  times. 

This  commendable  relndance  of  the 
eommoBS  to  let  the  clei^  fdrge  chains 
for  them  produced^  as  there  is  mach  ap- 
peanooe,  a  similar  violation  of  their  le- 
gislative rights  in  the  next  reign.  The 
•tatate  against  heresy  in  the  second  of 
Henry  Iv.  is  not  gronnded  upon  any  pe- 
tition of  the  commons,  but  omr  upon  one 
of  the  cleigy.  It  is  said  to  be  enacted 
by  consent  of  the  lords,  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  lower  house  in  the  parlia^ 
tneni  roll,  though  the  statute  reciting  the 
petition  asserts  the  commons  to  have 
joined  in  it.*  The  pedtioa  and  the  stat- 
«te  are  both  in  Latin,  which  is  unusual 
in  the  laws  of  this  time.  In  a  subse- 
qoent  petition  of  the  commons,  this  act 
is  styled  ^  the  statute  made  in  the  second 
iraar  of  your  majesty's  reign,  at  the  re- 

Smt  of  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  your 
gdom  ;*'  which  affords  a  presomption 
that  it  had  no  regular  assent  of  pailia^ 
0ient.t  And  the  spirit  of  the  commons 
during  this  whole  reign  bmng  renMuic- 
ably  hostile  to  the  ehorch,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  obtain  their  con^ 
sent  to  so  penal  a  law  against  heresy. 
Several  of  their  petitions  seem  dengned 
iidirectiy  to  weaken  its  efficacy .^ 
.  These  infringements  of  their  most  ea* 
soBtial  right  were  resisted  by  the  «oai« 
mons  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  power.  In  thb  fifth  of 
Richard  II.,  they  request  the  lords  to  let 
them  see  a  certain  ordinance  before  it  is 
.engrossed.^  At  another  time  they  pro- 
eared  some  of  their  own  members,  as 
weU  as  peers,  to  be  present  at  engrossing 
the  roll.  At  length  they  spoke  out  une- 
qoivocally  in  a  memorable  petitioD,  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  importance,  is  de« 
asfving  of  notice  as  the  earliest  instance 
in  which  the  house  of  commons  ildopted 


mjpmitktk  thst  AppMtsoD  tke  roll ;  iiid  probibly 
b|r  mskiDg  Mtffch  oib«r  intUncM  B^HfftUy  fUgnat 
Blight  be  diBCOvered. 

♦  There  had  been,  however,  a  petition  of  the 
eommone  on  the  nme  tnbject,  ezpreseed  fn  vei^ 
gmieral  terms,  on  whieh  tfaie  tenibte  mperiMiio- 
tan  might  artfoUjr  be  railed,  p.  474. 

1  P.  686. 

X  We  find  a  remarkable  petition  in.  8  H-  IV^ 
professedly  aimed  agaihst  the  Lollards,  but  in- 
tended, tr  I  strongly  suspect,  in  their  fiivonr.  It 
condemns  persons  preachlo^  against  the  Catholic 
frith  or  saecaments  to  iniprwoDiikeiit  till  the  next 
parliatfient,  where  thev  were  to  abide  ench  judg- 
ment as  shoald  be  reoaered  6y  tlu  kmg  mnifimaf 
Jfes  r«s&ii.  This  seems  to  supersede  the  boniuig 
alatate  of  8  N.  IV.,  and  the  spizitii^  cognissnce 
m  hmMf.— Rot.  Pari,  p.  663.  See  too  p.  626. 
Wm  petatioB  was  ezpreesly  granted  ;  hot  the  der- 
ffy,  I  snppOM,  pieveotBd  its  appearing  on  the  slat- 


theBof^ishlaDgaaga.  Isinlpreaeiitifa 
venerable  ortfaography  withoot  change. 

-*'  Onre  soverain  lord,  yonre  hnmhle  and 
tiewe  lieges  that  ben  eome  for  the  oo* 
mono  of  yonre  lond  byaechyn  onto  youre 
rizt  riztwesnesse.  That  ao  as  hit  ha?> 
ever  be  thair  libte  and  finedom,  that  thar 
aholde  no  statot  no  iawe  be  madeofliasae 
than  they  yaf  thcvto  their  assent :  eoiw 
sideringe  that  the  comune  of  yonre  lond, 
the  whiche  that  is,  and  ever  hath  be,  a 
membre  of  yonre  prlemeiite,  ben  aa  well 
assenters  as  peticioneis,  tiiat  fro  thia 
tyme  foreward,  by  compleynte  of  the 
oomnne  of  any  royadnef  azknyge  renie« 
die  by  mouthe  of  their  speker  m  the  co* 
mnne,  other  fXtf%  by  petition  writen,  that 
ther  never  be  no  Iawe  made  thenippon, 
and  engmsaed  aa  siatut  and  Iawe,  nother 
by  addicions,  nother  by  diminnciMiB,  1^ 
no  manner  of  terme  ne  tennes,  the  whichie 
that  sholde  chaonge  the  seatejice;  and  the 
entente  szked  by  the  speker  mouthe,  or 
the  petitions  beforesaid  yeven  np  yn  wri* 
tyng  by  the  manere  forsaid,  withoute  aa- 
sent  of  the  forsaid  comune.  Consider- 
inge  onre  soverain  lord,  that  it  ia  not  in 
BO  wyse  the  entente  of  youre  comunea, 
zif  yet  be  so  that  they  asdce  you  by  spek- 
yng,  or  by  writyng,  two  thynges  or  three, 
orasmanyeastbeymlust:  But  that  ever 
it  stands  m  the  fredom  of  youre  hie  re- 
ndie,  to  grannte  wluche  of  thoo  that  yon 
lust,  and  to  werune  the  remanent. 

**  The  kyng  of  his  grace  especial  graont- 
eth  that  fro  hensforth  notfayng  be  enacted 
to  the  peticions  of  his  comune,  that  be 
contrane  of  hir  askyng,  wharby  they 
shuld  be  bounde  withoute  their  assent. 
Sav3mg  alwey  to  our  liege  lord  his  real 
prerogatif,  to  gnomte  and  denye  what 
him  lust  of  their  petitiona  and  askyngea 
aforesaide.*'* 

Notwithstandhngthe  fdness  of  this  aa« 
sent  to  so  important  a  petition,  we  find 
no  vestige  of  either  among  the  statutes, 
and  the  whole  transaction  is  unnoticed 
by  those  historians  who  have  not  looked 
into  our  original  records.  If  the  com* 
pliers  of  the  statute-roU  were  aUe  to  keep 
out  of  it  the  very  provision  that  was  in* 
tetided  to  chedc  their  fraudulent  machi- 
nations, ft  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  redress 
without  altering  the  estatdiahed  practiea 
in  this  respect ;  and,  indeed,  where  there 
was  no  design  to  falsify  the  roll,  it  was 

*  Bot  Pari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  22.  It  is  curious  that  the 
aothors  of  the  Parliamentary  history  tay  that  the 
roll  of  this  parliament  ia  lost,  and  oooaeauentlv 
suppiese  altogether  this  important  petition.  Inatena 
of  which  they  give,  as  their  fashion  is,  impertineat 
speeches  out  of  Hotii^ahed,  which  are  certainly 
not  genttioe,  and  would  be  of  ao  valne  if  they  weie 
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impossible  to  inw  op  ttatates  idiicli 
should  be  in  truth  the  acts  of  the  whole 
legislature,  so  lon^  as  the  king  contin- 
ued to  grant  petitions  in  part,  and  to 
ingraft  new  matter  upon  them.  Such 
was  still  the  case,  till  the  commons  hit 
upon  an  effectual  expedient  for  screen- 
ing themselves  against  these  encroach- 
ments, which  has  lasted  without  altera- 
tion to  the  present  day.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  complete  statutes,  under 
the  name  of  bills,  instead  of  the  old  pe- 
titions ;  and  these,  containing  the  royal 
assent,  and  the  whole  form  of  a  law,  it 
became,  though  not  quite  immediately,* 
«  constant  principle,  that  the  king  must 
admit  or  reject  them  without  qualification* 
This  alteration,  which  wrought  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  effect  on  the  character  of 
our  conMitution,  was  gradually  introdu- 
ced in  Henry  VI.'s  reign.f 

From  the  first  years  of  Henry  V., 
though  not,  I  think,  eailier,  the  com- 
mons began  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  petitions  of  individuals  to  the  lords 
or  coimcil.  The  nature  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  the  latter  will  be  treat- 
ed  more  fully  hereafter.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
many  of  the  requests  preferred  to  them 
were  such  as  could  not  be  granted  with- 
out transcending  the  boundaries  of  law. 
A  just  inquietcSe  as  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  council  had  long  been 
manifested  by  the  commons;  and,  find* 


•  Henry  VI.  aaa  fidwwd  I V.  in  aoiiM  caaM  |Mn* 
■d  bills  with  sniidiy  proricioiw  annezecijby  tnem- 
peivM.  Thus  tfae  act  for  reaiuoptioo  of  grapta,  4 
E.  IV.,  was  encumbered  with  2S9  clauses  io  fa- 
▼our  of  so  many  persona  whom  the  king  meant  to 
exempt  from  ita  operatioB ;  and  the  aame  waadone 
in  other  acU  of  the  aaae  daacnptioii.— BoL  Pari, 
vol  ▼.,  p.  617. 

t  The  variationa  of  each  statute,  as  now  printed, 
Irom  the  parliamentary  roll,  whether  in  form  or 
anbatance,  are  noticed  m  Cotion'a  Abridgment.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  conanli  the  piefece  to  Raff- 
liead*B  edttkm  of  the  Sututea,  where  thia  aubject 
is  treated  at  aome  length. 

Perhaps  the  triple  division  of  our  legislature  may 
be  dated  from  this  innovation.  For  as  it  is  impoa* 
aihle  to  deny  that,  while  the  kin^  proomlgated  a 
■taCQte  foobded  upon  a  mere  petition,  he  waa  him- 
aalf  the  real  Jegialator,  ao  1  think  it  ia  eqaally  fiir 
to  aaaert,  notwithstanding  the  rormal  preamble  of 
our  statutes,  that  laws  brought  into  either  house 
of  parliament  in  a  periiBCt  ahape,  and  receiving  firat 
the  aaaent  of  lords  and  commons,  and  finally  that 


of  the  king,  who  has  no  power  to  modil^  them, 
most  be  deemed  to  proceed,  and  derive  their  effica- 
cy, from  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  three.  It 
is  said  indeed  at  a  much  earlier  time,  that  le  ley  de 
la  terre  eat  hit  en  parlement  par  le  roi,  et  lea  aeig* 
aeure  eapirituels  et  tmnpoieto,  et  toat  Is 


muU  da  royhume.— Rot.  ParL,  voL  iu.,  p.  283. 
3Qt  thia  I  must  allow  waa  in  the  violant  aaaaioD 
of  11  Ric.  II.,  the  conatitutioiial  authority  of  which 
Is  not  to  be  highly  prixsd. 


inefiRseaoal,  Uwy  took 
for  preventing  such  usurpations 
of  legislative  power,  by  introducing  their 
own  consent  to  private  petitions.  These 
were  now  presented  by  the  hands  of  the 
commons,  and  in  veiv  many  instances 
passed  in  the  form  of  statutes  with  the 
express  assent  of  all  parts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  was  the  origin  of  private 
bills,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  rolls  in  Henry  Y.  and  VI.'s  parlia* 
ment.  The  commons  once  made  an  in* 
effectual  endeavour  to  have  their  consent 
to  all  petitions  presented  to  the  council 
in  parhament  rendered  necessary  by  law ; 
if  I  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
roll  in  this  place,  which  seems  obscure 
or  corrupt.* 

6.  If  the  strength  of  the  commons  had 
lain  merely  in  Uie  weakness  totsrftraiea  ^ 
of  the  crown,  it  might  be  in-  2»!I?''il"** 
ferred  that  such  harassing  in-  .Trapwii^* 
terference  with  the  admmis-  tara. 
trati<m  of  affairs,  as  the  youthfal  and  friv* 
olous  Richard  was  compelled  to  endure, 
would  have  been  sternly  repelled  by  his 
experienced  successor.    But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  Richard  miabt  have 
rejoiced  to  see  that  his  mortal  enemy 
suffered  as  hard  usage  at  the  hands  ol 
parliament  as  himself.    After  a  few  years, 
the  government  of  Henry  became  ex* 
tremely  unpopular.    Perhaps  his  dissen- 
sion with  the  ^reat  family  or  Percy,  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  was 
regarded  with  partiality  by  the  people,f 
chiefly  contributed  to  this  alienation  ot 
their  attachment.     The   commons  re> 
quested,  in  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  that  cer- 
tain persons  might  be  removed  from  the 
court ;  the  lords  concurred  in  displacing 
four  of  these,  one  being  the  king's  con- 
fessor.   Henry  came  down  to  parliament 
and  excused  these  four  persons,  as  know- 
ing no  special  cause  why  they  should  be 
removed;  yet,  well  unaeratanding  that 
what  the  lords  and  commons  should  or- 
dain would  be  for  his  and  his  kingdom's 
interest,  and  therefore  anxious  to  con- 
form himself  to  their  wishes,  consented 
to  the  said  ordinance,  and  charged  the 
persons  in  Question  to  leave  his  palace ; 
adding  that  ne  would  do  as  much  by  any 
other  about  his  person  whom  he  should 
find  to  have  incurred  the  ill  affection  of 
his  people4    It  was  in  the  same  session 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
commanded  to  declare  before  the  lords 

♦8H.V.,Toliv.,p.l27. 

f  The  house  of  commons  thanksd  the  hhig  ibi 
pardoning  Northmnherland,  whom*  as  it  (rovsd, 
he  had  just  cause  to  sospoct.'^  K.  IT.,  p.  889S. 
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Ihe  king%  intentions  respeotiiiir  hit  ad«- 
ministration;  allowing  that  some  things 
had  been  done  amiss  in  his  court  aSd 
household;  and,  therefore,  wishing  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  Ged  and  laws  of 
the  land,  protested  that  he  would  let  in  fu* 
ture  no  letters  of  siffnet  or  privy  seal  go  in 
disturbance  of  law,l)eseeched  the  lords  to 
put  his  household  in  order,  so  that  every 
one  might  be  p^d,  and  declared  that  the 
money  granted  by  the  commons  for  the 
war  should  be  received  by  treasurers  ap> 
pointed  in  paiiiament,  and  disbursed  by 
them  for  no  othet  puipose,  unless  in  case 
of  rebeBion.  At  tne  request  of  the  com* 
mons,  he  named  the  members  of  his  pri* 
▼y  council ;  and  did  the  same,  with  some 
variation  of  persons,  two  years  afterward. 
These,  though  not  nominated  with  the 
express  consent,  seem  to  have  had  the 
approbation  of  the  commons ;  for  a  sub- 
sidy is  granted  in  7  H.  IV.,  among  other 
causes,  for  **the  great  tnist  that  the 
commons  have  in  the  lords  lately  chosen, 
and  ordained  to  be  of  the  king^s  continual 
council,  that  there  shall  be  better  man- 
agement than  heretofors."* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry^  the  paiiia* 
ment,  which  Sir  E.  Coke  derides  as  un- 
learned, because  lawyers  were  excluded 
from  it,  proceeded  to  a '  resumption  of 
grants,  and  a  prohibition  of  alienating  the 
tficient  inheritance  of  the  crown  without 
consent  of  pariiament ;  in  order  to  ease 
the  commons  of  taxes,  and  that  the  king 
might  live  on  his  own.f  This  was  a  fa- 
vourite, though  rather  chimerical  project. 
In  a  later  parliament,  it  was  requested 
that  the  kina  would  take  his  counciPs  ad- 
vice how  to  keep  within  his  own  revenue. 
He  answered  that  he  would  willingly  com- 
ply, as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power.^ 

But  no  parliament  came  near,  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  its  demands,  to 
that  held  in  the  eighth  year  of  Henry  IV. 
Tha  commons  presented  thirty-one  arti- 
cles, none  of  wnich  the  king  ventured  to 
refuse,  though  pressing  very  severely 
upon  his  prerogative,  lie  was  to  name 
sixteen  counsellors,  by  whose  advice  he 
was  solely  to  be  guided,  none  of  them  to 
be  dismissed  without  conviction  of  misde- 
meanor. The  chancellor  and  privy  seal 
to  pass  no  grants  or  other  matter,  contra- 
ry to  law.  Any  persons  about  the  court 
stirring  up  the  king  or  queen*s  minds 
against  their  subjects,  and  duly  convicted 
thereof,  to  lose  their  offices  and  be  lined. 
The  king^s  ordinary  revenue  was  wholly 
appropriated  to  his  household  and  the 
payment  of  his  debts ;  no  grant  of  ward- 

•  Rot.  Pari,  V.  Hi ,  p.  569,  566,  573. 

t  Id.,  p.  547.  1 18  H.  IV.,  p.  eS4. 


ship  or  other  profit  to  be  made  thereoutp 
nor  any  forfeiture  to  be  paidoned.  The 
king,  ''  considering  the  wise  government 
of  other.  Christian  princes,  and  conform- 
ing himself  thereto,'*  was  to  assign  two 
days  in  the  week  for  petitions,  "  it  being 
an  honourable  and  necessary  thing,  that 
his  lieges  who  desired  to  petition  him 
should  be  heard."  No  judicial  officer, 
nor  any  in  the  revenue  or  household,  to 
enjoy  his  place  for  life  or  term  of  years. 
No  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
by  any  of  his  household  at  times  when 
the  council  were  not  sitting.  The  coun* 
cil  to  determine  nothing  cognizable  at 
common  law,  unless  for  a  reasonable 
cause  and  with  consent  of  the  judges. 
The  statutes  regulating  purveyance  were 
affirmed ;  abuses  of  various  kinds  in  the 
council  and  in  courts  of  justice  enumerar 
ted  and  forbidden;  elections  of  knights 
for  counties  put  under  regulation.  The 
council  and  officers  of  state  were  sworn 
to  observe  the  common  law,  and  all  stat- 
Vites,  those  especially  just  enacted.* 

It  must  strike  every  reader  that  these 
provisions  were  of  themselves  a  noble 
fabric  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  hardly 
perhaps  inferior  to  the  petition  of  right 
under  Charles  I.  We  cannot  account  for 
the  submission  of  Henry  to  conditions 
far.  more  derogatory  than  ever  were  im- 
posed on  Richard,  because  the  secret 
p(^tics  of  his  reign  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  Towards  its  close  he  man- 
ifested more  vigour.  The  speaker.  Sir 
Thomas  Chaueer,  having  made  the  usual 
petition  for  liberty  of  speech,  the  king 
answered  that  he  might  speak  as  others 
had  done  in  the  time  of  his  (Henry's)  an- 
cestors and  his  owUvJlNit  not  otherwise; 
for  he  wotdd  by  no  means  have  any  in- 
novation, but  be  as  much  at  his  liberty 
as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  been. 
Some  time  after  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  commons,  complaining  of  a  law  pass- 
ed at  the  last  parUament,  infringing  his 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which   he  re- 

auested  their  consent  to  repeal.  To  this 
le  commons  agreed,  ana  received  the 
king's  thanks,  who  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  keep  as  much  free- 
dom  and  prerogative  as  any  of  his  an- 
cestors. It  does  not  appear  what  was 
the  particular  subject  of  complaint;  but 
there  had  been  much  of  the  same  re- 
monstrating spirit  in  the  last  pariiament^ 
that  was  manifested  on  preceding  occa- 
sions«  The  commons,  however,  for  rea- 
sons we  cannot  explain,  were  rather  dis- 
mayed. Before  their  dissolution  they 
petition  the  king,  that,  whereas  he  was  i 

♦  RoT.  pwlTSh.  ly.,  p.  S65. 
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reported  to  be  ofltaded  atr  Mme  of  hii 
miDjects  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  par- 
liament, he  would  openly  declare  that  he 
held  them  all  for  loyal  ai^ecta.  Henry 
granted  this  **  of  his  special  grace  ;'*  and 
Qius  concluded  his  reign  more  trium- 
phantly with  respect  to  his  domestic  bat- 
tles than  he  had  gone  through  it.* 

Power  deemed  to  be  ill  gottmi  is  natu* 
Hmry  V.  nUy  precarious ;  and  the  instance 
bta  popo-  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  well  quoted 
iviiy.  ^  prove  th^t  public  liberty  flour- 
ishes with  a  bad  title  in  the  sovereign. 
None  of  our  kings  seem  to  have  been 
less  beloved;  and  indeed  he  had  little 
claim  to  afi^ection.  But  what  men  denied 
to  the  reigning  king,  they  poured  in  full 
measure  upon  the  heir  of  his  throne. 
The  virtues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are 
almost  invidiously  euloffized  by  those 
parliaments  who  treat  harshly  his  fa^ 
ther  rt  U3id  these  records  afford  a  strong 
presumption  that  some  early  petulance 
or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
the  vulgar  minds  of  our  chroniclers.  One 
can  scarcely  understand  at  least,  that  a 
prince,  who  was  three  years  engaged  in 
queuing  the  dangerous  insurrection  of 
61endour>  and  who,  in  the  latter  time  of 
his  father's  reign,  presided  at  the  council, 
was  so  lost  in  a  cloud  of  low  debauchery 
as  common  fame  represents.^  Loved 
he  certainly  was  throughout  his  life,  as 
so  intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  tem- 
per well  deserved;  and  this  sentiment 
was  hei^tened  to  adnuration  by  suc- 
cesses still  more  rapid  and  daizling  than 
those  of  Edward  III.  During  his  reign 
there  scarcely  appears  any  vestige  of 
dissatisfaction  in  parliament;  a  circum- 
stance very  honourable,  whether  we  as- 
cribe it  to  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, or  to  the  affection  of  his  people. 
Pexhaps  two  exceptions,  though  they  are 
rather  one  in  spirit,  might  be  made :  the 
first,  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
then  holding  parliament  as  guardian  of 
England,  that  he  would  move  the  king 
and  queen  to  return,  as  speedily  as  might 
please  them,  in  reUef  and  comfort  of  the 
commons  ;<^  the  second,  a  request  that 
their  petitions  might  not  be  sent  to  the 
king  beyond  sea,  but  altogether  deter- 
mined ^*  within  this  kingdom  of  England 
during  this  parliament;*'  and  that  this 
ordinance  might  be  of  force  in  all  future 
parliaments  to  be  held  in  England.  I    This 

•  13  H.  IV.,p.648,«58. 

t  Rot  Pari,  vol  hi.,  p.  54»,  568,  574,  Ml. 

t  This  pMMfB  WM  whiten  before  1  was  aware 
that  the  aaoie  opjnion  had  been  elaborately  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Ldidera,  in  one  of  hit  raluable  enays 
upon  points  of  constitutional  historr.  . 
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prayer,  lo  which  th»giiaidiaa  declined  to 
accede,  evidently  sprang  from  the  appre* 
hensions,  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
treaty  of  Tropes,  that  En^and  might  be^ 
come  a  province  of  the  French  crown, 
which  led  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  declaring  the 
independence  of  this  kingdiom.* 

It  has  been  seen  already,  that  even 
Edward  III.  consulted  his  par-  pumanmm ' 
liament  upon  the  expediency  cQosoitad 
of  negotiations  for  peace;  onanpttMic 
though  at  that  time  the  com-  *^^' 
mons  had  not  acquired  boldness  enough 
to  tender  their  advice.  In  Richard  Il.'a 
reign  they  answered  to  a  similar  propo- 
sition with  a  little  more  confidence,  that 
the  dangers  each  way  were  so  considera* 
ble  they  dared  not  decide,  though  an  hon^ 
curable  peace  would  be  the  greatest  com- 
fort they  could  have ;  and  concluded  by 
hoping  that  the  king  would  not  engage  to 
do  homage  for  Calais  or  the  conquered 
country.!  The  parliament  of  the  tenth 
of  his  reign  was  expressly  summoned  in 
order  to  advise  concenung  the  king's 
intended  expedition  beyond  sea;  a  great 
council,  which  had  previously  been  as- 
sembled at  Oxford,  having  declared  their 
incompetence  to  consent  to  this  measure 
without  the  advice  of  parliament;^  Yet 
a  (evf  years  afterward,  on  a  similar  ref« 
erence,  the  commons  rather  declined  to 
give  any  opinion.^  They  confirmed  the 
league  of  Henry  Y.  with  the  Emperor 
Sigismund.|  And  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
which  was  so  fcmdamentalfy  to  change 
the  situation  of  Heorv  and  his  successors, 
obtained,  as  it  evidently  required,  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  parliament.^f 
These  precedents  conspiring  with  the 
weakness  of  the  executive  government, 
in  the  minority  of  Henry  YI.,  to  fling  an 
increase  of  influence  into  the  scale  of 
the  commons,  they  made  their  concur- 
rence necessary  to  all  important  business^ 
both  of  a  foreign  and  aomestic  nature. 
Thus  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  deliverance  of  tne  King  of 
Scots,  the  dutchesses  of  Bedford  and  Glo- 
cester were  made  denizens,  and  mediators 
were  appointed  to  reconcile  the  dukes  of 
Glocester  and  Burgundy,  by  authority 
of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parlia- 
ment.** Leave  was  given  to  the  dukes 
of  Bedford  and  Glocester,  and  others  in 
the  king's  behalf,  to  treat  of  peace  with 
France,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 


•  8  H.  v.,  Tol.  !▼.,  p.  130. 

t  7  R.  n.,  vol.  iSi.,  p.  170. .    t  U.  ibid.,  p.  215. 

6  17  R.  II.,  p.  315. 

MR  v., vol.  iv., p. 0a     n  la. ibid., p. lasu 

•*  Rot.  PaiLfVoL  IV.,  ^SU,  843.277. 
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^manee  of  s&  aHiiele  in  41ie  treaty  of 
Troyes,  that  no  treaty  should  be  set  on 
foot  with  the  danphin  without  consent 
of  the  three  estates  of  both  realms.* 
This  article  was  afterward  repealed.! 

Some  complaints  are  made  by  the 
eommons,  even  during  the  first  years  of 
Heniy^s  minority,  that  the  king*s  subjects 
underwent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and 
were  vexed  by  summonses  before  the 
council,  and  by  the  newly-invented  writ 
of  subpoena  out  of  chancery.^  But  these 
axe  not  so  common  as  formerly ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  rolls  lead  us  to  any  inference, 
there  was  less  injustice  committed  by  the 
government  under  Henry  VI.  and  his 
father  than  at  any  former  period.  Waste- 
fulness indeed  might  jnstly  be  imputed  to 
the  regency,  who  had  scandalously  lav- 
ished the  king's  revenue.^  This  ulti- 
mately led  to  an  act  for  resuming  all 
Ifrants  since  his  accession,  founded  upon 
a  public  declaration  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  that  his  debts  amounted  to 
J&373,000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  the 
household  to  jC24,000,  while  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  not  more  than  J&M>00.| 

6.  But  before  this  time  the  sky  had  be- 
gun to  darken,  and  discontent  with  the 
actual  administration  pervaded  every 
rank.  The  causes  of  this  are  familiar ; 
impoAcbmenM  the  unpopularity  of  the  king's 
dTmiDMera.  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  and  her  impolitic  violence  In  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  particularly  the  impu- 
ted murder  of  the  people's  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester.  This  provoked  an 
attack  upon  her  o^n  creature,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Impeachment  had  lain  still, 
like  a  sword  in  the  scabbard,  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV. ;  when  the  com- 
mons, though  not  preferring  formal  arti- 
cles of  accusation,  had  petitioned  the 
king  that  Justice  Rickhill,  who  had  been 
employed  to  take  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter's  confession  at  Calais,  and  the  lords 
appellants  of  Richard  II. 's  last  patiia- 
ment,  should  be  put  on  their  defence  be- 


♦  Rpt.  Pari.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  371. 

t  23  H.  VI.,  vol.  v.,  p.  102.  There  i»  mther  s 
evnwkB  instance  in  3  H.  VI.,  of  the  jealoney  with 
which  thecoinmoDs  regardod  any  proeeedings  in 
parliament,  where  they  were  not  concerned.  A 
controveref  aroee  between  the  earls  marshal  and 
of  Warwick  respecting  their  precedence ;  founded 

rthe  royal  blood  of  the  firet,  and  long  poeses- 
of  Uke  second.    In  this  the  oommons  coold 


IMit  affeet  lo  interfere  iodiciaUy ;  hot  they  found  a 

diing,  byjDetitioning  the  king 

to  confer  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk  on  the  ean 
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manbal,  vol.  !▼.,  p.  273. 

t  Rot  Pari,  1  H.  VI.,  p.  isa.  aiLtri.,p. 
8fl.VI.,p.343. 

ftd.,wLv.,  18H.VI.,p.l7. 
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fore  the  lords;*  la  Suffolk's  case,  the 
commons  seem  to  have  proceeded  by  bill 
of  attainder,  or  at  least  to  have  designed 
the  judgment  against  that  nunister  to  be 
the  act  of  the  whole  legislature.  For 
they  delivered  a  bill  containing  anises 
against  him  to  the  lords,  vnth  a  request 
that  they  would  pray  the  king's  majesty 
to  enact  that  bill  in  parliament,  and  that 
the  said  duke  might  be  proceeded  against 
upon  the  said  articles  in  parliament  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng. 
land.  These  articles  contained  charges 
of  high  treason;  chiefly  relating  to  his 
conduct  in  France,  which,  whether  trea- 
sonable or  not,  seems  to  have  been  gross- 
ly against  the  honour  and  advant^  of 
the  crown.  At  a  later  day,  the  commons 
presented  many  other  articles  of  misde* 
meanor.  To  the  former  he  made  a  de* 
fence,  in  presence  of  ^e  king  as  well 
as  the  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal; 
and  indeed  the  articles  of  impeachment 
were  directly  addressed  to  the  king, 
which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pretext  to 
interfere  in  the  judgment.  But,  from  ap- 
prehension, as  it  is  said,  that  Suffolk 
could  not  escape  conviction  upon  at  least 
some  part  of  these  charges,  Henry  anti- 
cipated with  no  slight  irregularity  the 
course  of  legal  trial ;  and  summoning  the 
peers  into  a  private  chamber,  informed 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  month  of  his 
chancellor,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not 
put  himself  upon  his  peerage,  but  submit- 
ted wholly  to  the  royal  pleasure,  the  king, 
acquitting  him  of  the  first  articles  contain- 
ing matter  of  treason,  by  his  own  advice, 
and  not  that  of  the  lords,  nor  by  way  of 
judgment,  not  being  in  a  place  wiwra 
judgment  could  be  delivered,  banished 
him  for  five  years  from  his  dominions. 
The  lords  then  present  besought  the  king 
to  let  their  protest  appear  on  record,  that 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  might 
lose  their  rights  of  peerage  by  this  prece* 
dent.  It  was  justly  considered  as  an  ar* 
bitranr  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and 
screen  a  favourite  minister  from  pvoish- 
ment.  But  the  course  of  proceeding  by 
bin  of  attainder,  instead  of  regular  im- 
peachment, was  not  judicionriy  chosen 
oy  the  commons.f 

7.  Privilege  of  parliament,  an  extensiye 
and  singular  branch  of  our  con-  privt!«geer 
stitutional  law,  begins  to  attract  g*^*— "■*« 
attention  under  the  Lancastrian  princes. 
It  is  tnifi  indeedy^hat  we  can  trace  long 
before  by  recoids,  and  may  infer  with 


•  Rot.  Paii.,  vol.  UL,  p.  43^  4fl^. 
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«fob«bilit3r  as  to  times  whose  records 
mcve  not  surnred,  one  considerable  im- 
munity, a  freedom  from  arrest  for  persons 
transacting  the  king's  business  in  his  na^ 
tional  coundL*  Sereml  authorities  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  HatseU's  precedents ;  of 
which  one,  in  the  0th  of  Edward  IL,  is 
coQclusive.t  But  in  those  rude  times, 
members  of  partiament  were  not  always 
respected  by  the  officers  executing  leged 
process,  and  still  less  by  the  violators  of 
bw.  After  several  remonstrances,  which 
the  crown  had  evaded^  the  commons  ob- 
tained the  statute  11  H.  YL,  c.  11,  for 
the  punishment  of  such  as  assault  any  on 
their  way  to  the  parliament,  giving  double 
damAges  to  the  party.^  They  had  more 
difficulty  in  establishing,  notwithstanding 
file  old  precedents  in  their  favour,  an  im- 
munity from  afl  cnmiual  process,  except 
in  charges  of  treason,  felony,  and  Inreach 
of  the  peace,  which  is  their  present 
measure  of  {privilege.  The  truth  was, 
that  with  a  riffht  pretty  clearly  recoff. 
nieed,  as  is  ammtted  by  the  judges  in 
Thorp's  case,  the  house  of  commons  had 
no  regular  compulsory  process  at  their 
command.  In  the  cases  of  Lark,  servant 
of  a  member,  in  the  8th  of  .Henr^r  VI.,| 
and  of  Gierke,  himself  a  burgess,  in  the 
39th  of  the  same  king,^  it  was  thought 
neceraary  to  effect  their  release  from  a 
civil  %recution  by  special  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. The  commons,  in  a  former  in- 
stance, endeavoured  to  make  the  law 
genera],  that  no  members  nor  their  ser- 
vants might  be  taken,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  peace ;  but  the  king 
|nit  a  negative  hpon  this  part  of  their  pe- 
tition. 

The  most  celebrated,  however,  of  these 
early  cases  of  privilege  is  that  of  Thomas 
Thorp,  speaker  of  the  commons  in  31 H. 
VI.  This  person,  who  was  moreover  a 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  had  been  impris- 
oned on  an  execution  at  suit  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  commons  sent  some  of 
their  members  to  complain  of  a  violation 
of  privilege  to  the  king  and  lords  in  par- 

*  If  this  were  to  n»t  upon  antiquity  of  preoa- 
dent,  one  aighl  be  produced  thai  woold  cbaUenge 
all  competition.  In  the  laws  of  fitbelbeit,  the  first 
Christtan  king  orKent^  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tary,  we  find  this  provision :  *'  If  the  king  cafl  his 
people  to  him  (i.  e.  in  the  witienagemot),  and  any 
ene  dees  an  injury  to  one  of  them,  let  hnn  pay  a 
fine.***- Wilkfaie,  Lefges  Aoglo-Saioo.,  p.  3. 

+  HstseU,  toL  i..  p.  12. 

X  Rot.  Pari.  5  H.  IV.,  p.  541.  * 

i  The  clem  hsd  got  a  little  ^i^edence  in  this. 
An  act  passed  S  H.  VI.,  c.  1,  granting  privileM 
fiiBin  arrest  for  thesBaelTfla  and  serfknto  on  their 
way  to  convocation. 


ray  to  convocation. 
IT  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  iv ,  p.  357. 
H  Id,,  vol.  v.,  p.  374. 
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liament,  and  to  demand  Thorpes  release. 
It  was  alleged^by  the  Duke  of  York's 
council,  that  the  trespass  done  by  Thorp 
was  since  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  judgment  thereon  given  in 
time  of  vacation,  and  not  during  the  sit- 
ting.. The  lords  referred  the  question  to 
the  judges,  who  said,  after  dehberation, 
that  "  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  that 
question,  for  it  hath  not  be  used  afore- 
^me,  that  the  judges  should  in  anywise 
determine  the  privilege  of  this  high  court 
of  parliament;  for  it  is  so  high  and  so 
mighty  in  his  nature,  that  it  may  make 
law,  and  that  that  is  law  it  may  make  no 
law;  and  the  determination  and  knowl* 
edge  of  that  privilege  belongeth  to  the 
lords  of  the  vparHament,  and  not  to  the 
justices."  They  went  on,  however,  after 
observing  that  a  general  writ  of  superse- 
deas of  all  processes  upon  grotmd  of 
privilege  had  not  been  known,  to  say, 
that,  'Nlf  any  person  that  is  a  member  of 
this  high  court  of  parliament  be  arrested 
in  such  cases  ae  be  not  for  treason  or  fel- 
ony, or  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  a  con- 
demnation had  before  the  parliament,  it 
is  used  that  all  such  persons  should  be 
released  of  such  arrests  and  make  an  at- 
torney, so  that  they  may  have  their  free- 
dom and  liberty,  i^ely  to  intend  upon  the 
parliament" 

Notwithstanding  this  answer  of  the 
judges,  it  was  concluded  by  the  lords 
that  Thorp  should  remain  in  prison,  with- 
out regaraing  the  alleged  privilege ;  and 
the  commons  were  directed  in  the  king's 
name  to  proceed  **  with  all  goodly  ha^ 
and  speed"  to  the  election  of  a  new 
speaker.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  commons,  forgetting  their  grievances, 
or  content  to  drop  them,  made  such  haste 
and  speed  according  to  this  command, 
that  they  presented  a  new  speaker  for  ap- 
probation the  next  day.* 

This  case,  as  has  been  stroiwly  said, 
was  begotten  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times. 
The  state  was  verging  fast  towards  civil 
war;  and  Thorp,  who  afterward  distin- 
guished himself  for  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  That  prince  seems  to  have  been 
swayed  a  little  from  his  usual  temper  in 
procuring  so  unwarrantable  a  determina- 
tion. In  the  reiffn  of  Bdward  IV.,  the 
commons  claimed  privilege  against  any 
civil  suit  during  the  time  of  their  session ; 
but  they  had  recourse,  as  before,  to  a 
particular  act  of  parliament  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  supersedeas  in  favour  of  one  At- 
well,  a  member,  who  had  been  sued. 


♦  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  239.    HatseU%  Prece- 
dence, p.  99. 
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The  present  lav  of  pmilege  seemfl  not 
to  have  been  folly  estaMiahed,  or  at  least 
effectually  maintained,  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.* 

No  privilege  of  the  commons  can  be 
so  fundamental  as  liberty  of  speech. 
This  is  claimed  at  the  opening  of  every 
parliament  by  their  speaker,  and  could 
never  be  infringed  without  shaking  the 
ramparts  of  the  constitution.  Richard 
II.*s  attack  upon  Hazey  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  flagrant  evidence  of  his 
despotic  intentions.  No  other  case  oc- 
curs until  the  33d  year  of  Henry  VI:, 
when  Thomas  Young,  member  for  Bris* 
tol,  complained  to  the  commons,  that, 
^  for  matters  by  him  shewed  in  the  house 
accustomed  for  the  commons  in  the  said 
parliaments,  he  was  therefore  taken,  ar- 
rested, and  rigorously  in  open  wise  led 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  griev- 
ously  in  great  duress  long  time  impris- 
oned against  the  said  fieedom  and  hber- 
ty,''  with  much  more  to  the  like  effect. 
T^ he  commons  transmitted  this  petition 
to  the  lords,  and  the  king  '*  willed  that 
the  lords  of  his  council  do  and  provide 
for  the  said  supphant,  as  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  be  thought  convenient  and  rea- 
sonable.'' This  imprisonment  of  Young, 
however,  had  happened  six  years  before, 
in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  him, 
that  the  kins  then  having  no  issue,  the 
Duke  of  Yon  might  be  declared  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  crown.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion, when  the  duke  was  protector,  he 
thought  it  well-timed  to  prefer  his  daim 
to  remmieratioii.t 

There  is  a  remari^aMe  precedent  in  the 
9th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
authority  for  two  eminent  maxims  of  par- 
liamentary law ;  that  the  commons  pos- 
sess an  exclusive  right  of  originating 
money  bills,  and  that  the  king  ought  not 
to  take  notice  of  matters  penidinff  in  par* 
liament.  A  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  two  houses  upon  this  ground ;  and  as 
we  have  not  beforo  seen  the  commons 
venture  to  clash  (^leidy  with  their  supe- 
riors^ the  circumstanpe  is  for  this  addi- 
tional roason  worthy  of  attention.  As  it 
has  been  little  noticed,  I  shall  translate 
the  whole  record. 

"  Friday,  the  second  day  of  December, 
which  was  the  last  day  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  came  beforo  the  king  and 
the  lords  in  parliament,  and  there,  by 

*  Upon  this  sQbject  the  reader  should  bate  re* 
coone  to  Hatssiirs  Precedents,  toI.  i.,  ehap.  i 

t  Roi.  Pali,  voL  v.,  p.  387.  W.  Worcester,  p. 
475.  Mr.  Hatsell  secsns  to  hate  orerlooked  this 
case»  for  he  mentions  that  of  Strickland,  in  1571,  as 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  croym*8  interfereBce 
with  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament,  vol.  i,  p.S5i 


command  of  the  king,  a  schedule  of  in- 
demnity  touching  a  certain  altercation 
moved  between  the  lords  and  commons 
was  road ;  and  on  this  it  was  command*' 
ed  by  our  said  lord  the  king,  that  the 
said  schedule  shouki  be  entered  of  record 
in  the  roil  of  pariiament ;  of  which  sched* 
nle  the  tenour  is  as  follows:  beitremem^* 
beredf  that  oa  Monday,  the  Slst  day  of 
November,  the  kin^  our  sovereign  lord 
being  in  the  council-chamber  in  the  ab- 
bey of  Glocester,*  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  for  this  present  paniament  as- 
sembled  being  then  in  his  presence,  a 
debate  took  puce  among  them  about  the 
state  of  the  Kingdom,  and  its  defence  to 
resist  the  malice  of  the  enemies  who  on 
every  side  prepare  to  molest  the  said 
kingdom  and  its  faithful  subjects,  and 
how  no  man  can  resist  this  malice,  ua- 
less,  for  the  safeguard  and  defence  of  his 
said  kingdom,  our  sovereign  lord  th^  kinc 
has  some  notable  aid  and  subsidy  granted 
to  him  in  his  present  parliament.  And 
therefore  it  wws  demanded  of  the  said 
lords  by  way  of  question,  what  aid  would 
be  sufficient  and  requisite  in  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  To  which  qaestion  it  was 
answered  by  the  said  lords  severally,  thai, 
considering  the  necessity  of  the  ung  on 
one  side,  and  the  poverty  of  his  pMfile 
on  the  other,  no  less  aid  coold  be  suffi- 
ci^it  than  one  tenth  and  a  half  from 
cities  and  towns,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a 
half  from  all  other  lay  persons;  and  be- 
sides, to  grant  a  continuaoee  of  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  woolfells,  and  leather,  and 
of  three  shillings  on  the  tun  (of  wine), 
and  twelve  pence  on  the  poond  (of  other 
merohandise),  from  Michaelmas  next  en- 
suing for  two  yeara  thenceforth.  Where- 
upon, by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  a  message  vras  sent  to  the  com- 
mons of  this  pvliament,  to  cause  a  cer- 
tain number  of  their  body  to  ccmie  before 
our  said  kMrd  the  king  and  the  lords,  in 
order  to  hear  and  report  to  their  oom^ 
pantons  what  they  ahould  be  commanded 
byour  saidlOTdthekini^.  And  upon  thi» 
the  said  commons  sent  into  the  presence 
of  our  said  l(»d  the  king  and  the  said 
lords  twelve  of  their  companioiw;  to 
whom,  by  command  of  our  said  lord  the 
kins,  the  said  Question  was  declared, 
wit^  the  answer  oy  the  said  lords  sever- 
ely given  to  it.  Which  answer  it  waa 
the  pleasure  of  our  said  lord  the  king, 
that  they  should  report  to  the  rest  of 
their  fellow8,#D  the  end  that  they  mi^ht 
take  the  shortest  course  to  comply  with 
the  intention  of  the  said  lords.     Which 

*  This  parliament  sat  at  Qlocester. 
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report  being  thus  made  to  the  said  com- 
mons, they  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it, 
saying  and  asserting  it  to  be  much  to  the 
prejudice  and  derogation  of  their  liber- 
^  ties.  And  after  that  our  said  lord  the 
king  had  heard  this,  not  willing  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  at  present,  or  in 
time  to  come,  that  might  anywise  turn 
acainst  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  they  are  come  to  parliament,  nor 
against  the  liberties  of  the  said  lords, 
wills,  and  grants,  and  declares,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  said  lords,  as  fol- 
lows ;  to  wit,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  lords  to  debate  together  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament,  and  in  every  other  for 
time  to  come,  in  the  king^s  alisence,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  remedies  necessary  for  it.  And 
in  like  manner  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commons,  on  their  part,  to  debate  to- 
getW  concerning  the  said  condition  and 
remedies.  Provided  always,  that  neither 
the  lords  on  their  part,  nor  the.  commons 
on  theirs,  do  make  any  report  to  our  said 
lord  the  king  of  any  grant  granted  by  the 
commons,  and  agreed  to  by  the  lords,  nor 
of  the  communications  of  the  said  grant, 
before  that  the  said  lords  and  commons 
are  of  one  accord  and  agreement  in  this 
matter,  and  tb»n  in  manner  and  form  ac- 
customed, that  is  to  say,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  of  the' said  commons  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  end  that  the  said  lords 
and  commons  may  have  what  they  desire 
(avoir  puissent  leur  gree)  of  our  said 
lord  the  king.  Our  said  lord  the  king 
willing,  moreover,  by  the  consent  of  the 
said  lords,  that  the  communication  had 
in  this  present  parliament  as  above  be 
not  drawn  into  precedent  in  time  to 
come,  nor  be  turned  to  the  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the  estate,  for 
which  the  said  commons  are  now  come, 
neither  in  this  present  parliament,  nor  in 
any  other  time  to  come.  But  wills  that 
himself,  and  all  the  other  estates,  should 
be  as  free  as  they  were  before.  Also, 
the  said  last  day  of  parliament,  the  said 
speaker  prayed  our  said  lord  the  king  on 
the  part  of  the  said  commons,  that  he 
would  grant  the  said  commons,  that  they 
should  depart  In  as  great  liberty  as  other 
commons  had  done  before.  To  which 
the  king  answered,  that  this  pleased  him 
well,  and  that  at  all  times^^  it  had  been  his 
desire."* 

Every  attentive  reader  will  discover 
this  remarkable  passage  to  illustrate  sev- 
eral x>oints  of  constitutional  law.  For 
hence  it  may  be  perceived :    first,  that 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  V.  iii.,  p.  611. 
C  c2 


the  king  was  used  in  those  timea  to  be 
present  at  debates  of  the  lords,  personal* 
ly  advising  with  them  upon  the  public 
business;  which  also  appears  by  many 
other  passages  on  record ;  and  this  prac- 
tice, I  conceive,  is  not  sdbiolished  by  the 
king's  present  declaration,  save  as  to 
grants  of  money,  which  ought  to  be  of 
the  free-will  of  parliament,  and  without 
that  fear  or  influence  which  the  pres- 
ence of  so  high  a  person  might  create : 
secondly,  that  it  was  already  the  estab- 
lished law  of  parliament,  that  the  lords 
should  consent  to  the  commons'  grant, 
and  not  the  commons  to  the  lords ;  since 
it  is  the  inversion  of  this  order  whereof 
the  commons  complain,  and  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly that  grants  are  made  by  the  com- 
mons, and  agreed  by  the  lords  :  thirdly, 
that  the  lower  house  of  parliament  is 
not,  in  proper  language,  an  estate  of  the 
realm,  but  rather  the  image  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  commons  of  England ; 
who,  being  the  third  estate,  with  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  make  up  and  constitute 
the  people  of  tms  kingdom  and  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  crown.* 


*  A  notion  is  entertained  by  many  people,  and 
not  withoQt  the  authority  of  some  very  reapecta- 
ble  namea,  that  the  king  la  one  of  the  three  eatatee 
of  the  realm,  the  lorda  apiiitual  and  temporal 
fonning  together  the  aecond,  as  the  commona  in 
parliament  do  the  third.  Thia  ia  contradicted  by 
the  genwal  tenoor  of  oar  ancient  recorda  and  law- 
hooka;  and  indeed  the  analogy  of  other  govem- 
menta  ought  to  have  the  greateat  weight,  even  if 
more  reaaon  for  doubt  appeared  upon  the  face  of 
oar  own  aathoritiea.  But  the  inatancea  where  the 
three  eatatea  are  declared  or  implied  to  be  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  and  commona,  or  at  leaat  their  rep- 
reaentativea  in  parliament,  are  too  nameroaa  for 
tnaertion.  Thia  land  ataiideth,  aaya  the  Chancel- 
lor Stillington,  in  7th  Edward  lY.,  by  three  atatee, 
and  above  that  one  principal,  that  is,  to  wit,  lords 
apiritual,  lorda  temporal,  and  commona,  and  over 
that,  state  royal,  as  oar  aovereign  lord  the  king. — 
Rot  Pari.,  voL  v.,  p.  682.  Thae  too  it  ia  declared 
that  the  treaty  of  Staplea  in  1492  was  to  be  con- 
finned  per  tree  atatua  regni  Anglis  ritft  et  debits 
convocatoa,  videlicet  per  prelatos  et  clerura,  nobi- 
les  et  communitates  ejuadem  regni — Rymer,  t. 
zii.,  p.  506. 

I  will  not,  however,  sappreaa  one  pasaage,  and 
the  only  iniBtance  that  haa  occurred  in  my  reading, 
where  Uie  king  does  appear  to  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  three  eatatea.  The  commona  aay,  in 
the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the  sUtea  of  the  reaUn 
may  be  compared  to  a  trinity,  that  is,  the  king,  the 
loras  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commona. — 
Roc.  Parf.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  459.  In  this  expression, 
however,  the  sense  shows,  that  by  estatea  of  the 
realm  they  meimt  members,  ot  necessary  parts  of 
the  parliament. 

whilelocke,  on  the  Parliamentary  Writ,  vol.  ii., 
p.  43,  argues  at  length,  that  the  three  estates  are 
bng,  lorda,  and  commona,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  current  doctrine  among  the  popular  lavryen 
of  the  aeventeenth  century.  His  reasoning  is 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  baronisl  tenure  of  bishops, 
the' validity  of  acts  passed  tgiinst  their  consent, 
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At  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  in 
allusion  probably  to  this  disagreement 
between  the  houses,  the  king  told  them, 
that  the  states  of  parliament  were  come 
together  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
king  and  kingdom,  and  for  unanimity's 
sake  and  general  consent ;  and  therefore 
he  was  sure  the  commons  would  not  at- 
tempt nor  say  any  thing  but  what  should 
be  fitting  and  conducive  to  unanimity; 
commanding  them  to  meet  together,  and 
communicate  for  the  public  service.* 

It  was  not  only  in  money  bills  that  the 
originating  power  was  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  commons.  The  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  parhament,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  commencement  at  least 
of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  was  that  the 
commons  presented  petitions,  which  the 
lorcte  by  themselves,  or  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  council,  having  duly  consid- 
ered, the  sanction  of  the  king  was  noti- 
fied or  withheld.  This  was  so  much  ac- 
cording to  usage,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  commons  requested  the  advice 
of  the  other  house  on  a  matter  before 
them,  it  was  answered,  that  the  ancient 
custom  and  form  of  parliament  had  ever 
been  for  the  commons  to  report  their 
own  opinion  to  the  kinff  and  lords,  and 
not  to  the  contrary  ;  and  the  king  would 
have  the  aucient  and  laudable  usages  of 
parliament  maintained.!  It  is  singular 
that,  in  the  terror  of  innovation,  the  lords 
did  not  discover  how  materially  this 
usage  of  parliament  took  off  from  their 
own   legislative    influence.     The   rule, 

and  other  argaments  of  the  eeme  kiod;  which 
might  go  to  prove  that  there  are  only  at  present 
two  eeutes,  bat  can  never  turn  the  king  into 
one. 

The  aource  of  this  error  is  an  inattention  to  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  estate  (status),  which 
means  an  order  or  condition  into  which  men  are 
dassed  by  the  institutions  of  society.  It  iz,  only  in 
a  secondary,  or  rather  an  elliptical  application,  that 
it  can  be  referred  to  their  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment or  national  councils.  The  lords  temporal, 
indeed,  of  England  are  identical  with  the  estate 
of  the  nobililv ;  but  the  house  of  commons  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  the  estate  of  commonalty,  to 
which  its  members  belonff,  and  from  which  they 
are  deputed.  So  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  Are 
properly  speaking  one  of  the  estates,  and  are  de* 
Bcrioed  as  such  in  the  older  authorities,  21  Ric. 
II.,  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  in.,  p.  348,  thou^  latterly  the 
loids  spiritual  in. parliament  acquired,  with  leas 
conectness,  that  appellatioa—Hody  on  Convoca- 
tions, p.  426.  The  bishops,  indeed,  mav  be  said 
constructively  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  cler- 
sy,  with  whose  grievances  they  are  supposed  to  be 
best  acquainted,  and  whose  rights  it  is  their  pecu- 
liar dutv  to  defend.  And  I  do  not  find  that  the  in- 
ferior clergy  had  anv  other  representation  in  the 
cortes  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  where  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  was  always  counted  among  the  es- 
tates of  the  realm. 

•  F.  G33.         t  Rot.  Pari.,  5  R.  II.,  p.  100. 


however,  was  not  observed  in  suoceed* 
ing  times ;  bills  originated  indiscrimi- 
nately in  either  house ;  and  indeed  some 
acts  of  Henry  V.,  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  grounded  on  any  petition,  may  be 
suspected,  from  the  manner  of  their  in- 
sertion in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  to  have 
been  proposed  on  the  king's  part  to  the 
commons.*  But  there  is  one  manifest 
instance  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VI.,  where 
the  king  requested  the  commons  to  give 
their  authority^  to  suph  regulationsf  as 
his  council  nught  have  provided  for  re- 
dressing the  abuse  of  purveyance;  to 
which  they  assented. 

If  we  are  to  choose  ponstitutional  pre- 
cedents from  seasons  of  tranquillity  rath- 
er thaa  disturbance,  which  surely  is  the 
only  means  of  preserving  justice  or  con- 


♦  Stat.  2  H.  v.,  c.  6, 7,  8, 9.    4  H.  VI.,  c  7. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  p.  7.  It  appears  by  a  eu& 
in  the  year-book  of  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  VI., 
that,  where  the  lords  made  only  some  minor  alter- 
ations in  a  bill  sent  up  to  them  from  the  commons, 
even  if  it  related  to  a  grant  of  money,  the  custom 
was  not  to  remand  it  for  their  assent  to  the  amend- 
ment. —  Brooke's  Abridgment :  Parliament.  4. 
The  paasage  is  worth  extracting,  in  order  to  illm- 
trate  the  course  of  proceediiw  in  pariian^gnt  at 
that  tinie.  Case  fuit  que  Sir  J.  P.  tult  attamt  de 
certeyn  trespas  par  acte  de  parliament,  dont  lee 
commons  furent  assentos,  <iue8il  ne  vient  einsper 
tiel  jour  que  il  forfeytera  tiel  summe,  et  les  seign- 
eors  done  plus  longe  jonr,  et  lebil  nient  rebaile  al 
commons  arrere ;  et  per  Kirby,  clerk  des  roles  del 
parliament,  Tuse  del  parliament  est,  que  si  bil 
vient  primes  a  les  commons,  et  its  passent  ceo,  il 
est  use  d'endorser  ceo  en  tiel  forme ;  Soit  bayle  ae 
seigniors ;  et  si  les  seigniors  ««  U  roy  nealteront  le 
bil,  donques  est  use  a  fiverer  ceo  si  clerke  delpar- 
liament  destre  enrol  saunz  endorser  ceo . . .  £t  si 
les  seigniors  volent  alter  un  bil  in  ceo  que  poet  es- 
toye  ore  le  bil,  ils  poyent  saunz  remaadre  ceo  al 
commons,  come  «i  les  commons  greunte  poundage 
par  quatuorans,  et  les  grantenl  nisi  par  deux  ane, 
ceo  ne  serra  reba]rle  al  commons ;  mes  si  les  com- 
mons grauntent  nisi  pur  deux  ans,  et  les  seigneurs 
pur  quatre  ans,  la  ceo  serra  reliver  al  commons,  et 
en  cest  case  les  seigniors  doyent  faire  un  sedule  de 
lour  intent,  on  d*endorser  le  bil  en  ceete  forme, 
Les  seigneurs  ceo  assentent  pur  durer  par  quatuor 
ans ;  et  quant  les  commons  ount  le  bil  arrere,  et  ne 
volent  assenter  a  ceo,  ceo  ne  poet  eatre  un  actre, 
mes  si  les  commons  volent  assenter,  donques  ils 
indorse  leiur  respons  sor  le  mergent  ne  basse  deins 
le  bil  en  tiel  forme,  Les  commons  sent  ssaentane  al 
sedul  des  seigniors,  a  mesme  cesty  bil  annexe,  et 
donques  sera  bayle  ad  clerke  del  parliament,  ut 
supra.  Et  si  un  bil  soit  primes  liver  al  seigniors, 
et  le  bil  passe  eux,  ils  ne  usontde  foyte  aacun  en- 
dorsement, mess  de  roitter  le  bil  as  commons,  et 
donques  si  le  bil  passe  les  commons,  il  est  use 
destre  issint  endorce,  Les  commons  sont  assent- 
ants,  et  ceo  prove  que  il  ad  passe  les  seigniors  de- 
vant,  et  lour  assent  est  a  cest  passer  del  seigniors  ; 
et  ideo  cest  acte  supr»  nest  bon,  pur  ceo  que  ne 
fuit  rebaile  as  commons. 

A  singular  assertion  is  made  in  the  year-book  21 
£.  IV.,  p.  48  (Maynard's  edit.),  that  a  subsidy 
granted  by  the  commons  without  assent  of  th« 
peers  is  good  enough.  This  cannot  surely  have 
Dem  law  at  that  time. 
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sistency,  but  little  intrinsic  authority  can 
be  ghren  to  the  following  declaration  of 
parliamentary  law  in  the  llth  of  Richard 
il.  "In  this  parliament  (the  roll  says) 
all  the  loids  as  well  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral there  present,  claimed  as  their  lib- 
erty and  privilege,  that  the  great  matters 
moved  in  this  parhament,  and  to  be  moved 
in  other  parliaments  for  time  to  come, 
touching  the  peers  of  the  land,  should  be 
treated,  adjudged,  and  debated  according 
to  the  course  of  parliament,  and  not  by 
the  civil  law,  nor  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  used  in  the  other  lower  courts  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  claim,  liberty,  and 
privileges,  the  king  graciously  aUowed 
and  granted  them  in  full  parliament."* 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  asser- 
tion of  paramount  privilege  was  made  in 
very  irregular  times,  when  the  king  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester 
and  his  associates,  and  that  it  had  a  view 
to  the  immediate  object  of  justifying  their 
violent  proceedings  against  the  opposite 
party,  and  taking  away  the  restramt  of 
the  common  law.  It  stands  as  a  danger- 
ous rock  to  be  avoided,  not  a  lighthouse 
to  guide  us  along  the  channel.  The  law 
of  parliament,  as  determined  by  regular 
custom,  is  incorporated  into  our  constitu- 
tion ;  but  not  so  as  to  warrant  an  indef- 
inite, uncontrollable  assumption  of  pow- 
er in  any  case,  least  of  all  in  judicial  pro- 
cedure, where  the  form  and  the  essence 
of  justice  are  inseparable  from  each  oth- 
er. And,  in  fact,  this  claim  of  the  lords, 
whatever  gloss  Sir  E.  Coke  may  put  upon 
it,  was  never  intended  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  the  lower  house. 
I  should  not  perhaps  have  noticed  this 
passage  so  stronffly  if  it  had  not  been 
made  the  basis  of  extravagant  assertions 
as  to  the  privileges  of  parliament  ;t  the 
spirit  of  which  exaggerations  might  not 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  times  wherein  Sir  £. 
Coke  lived,  though  I  think  theyjHroduced 
at  several  later  periods  no  shght  mis- 
chief, some  consequences  of  which  we 
may  still  have  to  experience. 

The  want  of  all  judicial  authority,  ei- 
ContMed  *^®^  *^  issue  process  or  to  exam- 
•lecUQQs  ine  witnesses,  together  with  the 
lennined  ^^^^  shortness  of  scssious,  de- 
prived the  house  of  commons  of 
what  is  now  considered  one  of  its  most 
fundamental  privileges,  the  cognizance 
of  disputed  elections.  Upon  a  false  re- 
turn by  the  sheriff,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  through  the  king  or  his  council.  Six 
instances  only,  I  believe,  occur  during  the 


*  Rot.  Pari.,  ▼ol.  iii.,  p.  244. 
t  Cok«'8  4th  Inttitote,  p.  1&. 


reiffus  of  the  Plantagenet  family,  where- 
in Uie  misconduct^or  mistake  of  the  sher- 
iff is  recorded  to  have  called  for  a  spe- 
cific animadversion,  though  it  was  tre- 
quently  the  ground  of  general  complaint, 
and  even  of  some  statutes.  The  first  is 
in  the  12th  of  Edward  II.,  when  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  council  against  a 
false  return  for  the  county  of  Devon,  the 
petitioner  having  been  duly  elected.  It 
was  referred  to  the  court  of  exchequer 
to  summon  the  sheriffbefore  them.*  The 
next  occurs  in  the  36th  of  E.  III.,  when 
a  vnit  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Lan- 
cashire, after  the  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, to  inquire  at  the  county-court  into 
the  validity  of  the  election ;  and  upon  his 
neglect,  a  second  writ  issued  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  satisfy  themselves 
about  this  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
and  report  the  truth  into  chancery.  This 
inquiry  after  the  dissolution  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  wages  for  attendance,  to 
which  the  knights  unduly  returned  could 
have  no  pretence.f  We  find  a  third  case 
in  the  7th  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  king 
took  notice  that  Thomas  de  Camoys, 
who  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  house 
of  peers,  had  been  elected  knight  for 
Suny,  and  directed  the  sheriff  to  return 
another.l  In  the  same  year,  the  town  of 
Shaftsbury  petitioned  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  against  a  false  return  of  the 
sheriff  of  Dorset,  and  prayed  them  to  or- 
der remedy.  Nothing  further  appears  re- 
specting this  petition.^  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  commons  being  noticed 
in  matters  of  election.  But  the  next 
case  is  more  material :  in  the  5th  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  the  commons  prayed  the  king  and 
lords  in  parliament,  that  because  the  writ 
of  summons  to  parliament  was  not  suffi- 
ciently returned  by  the  sheriff  of  Rut- 
land, this  matter  might  be  examine  in 
parliament,  and  in  case  of  default  found 
therein,  an  exemplary  punishment  might 
be  inflicted;  whereupon  the  lords  sent 
for  the  sheriff  and  Oneby,  the  knight  re- 
turned, as  well  as  for  Thorp,  who  hi&  been 
duly  elected,  and  having  examined  into 
the  facets  of  the  case,  directed  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  the  insertion  of  Thorpes 
name,  and  committed  the  sheriff  to  the 
Fleet,  tin  he  should  pay  a  fine  at  the 
king^s  pleasure.!  The  last  passage  that 
I  can  produce  is  from  the  roll  of  18  H. 
VI.,  where  "  it  is  considered  bv  the  kinff, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords 

♦  Glanvirs  Reports  of  Elections,  edit  1T74.    Ifr 
troduction,  p,  12.  t  4  Piynne,  p.  261. 

1  GlaiiTirs  Reports,  ibid,  from  Prynne. 
6  Id.  ibid. 
I)  Rnd.,  and  Rot.  PaxL,  voL  iii,  p.  630. 
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spiritual  and  temporal,''  that  whereas  no 
knights  have  been  returned  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  sheriff  shall  be  directed, 
by  another  writ,  to  hold  a  court  and  to 
proceed  to  an  election,  proclaiming  that 
no  person  shall  come  armed,  nor  any  tu- 
multuous proceeding  take  place;  some- 
thing of  which  sort  appears  to  have  ob- 
structed the  execution  of  the  first  writ. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  commons  are 
not  so  much  as  named  in  this  entry.* 
But  several  provisions  were  made  by  stat- 
ute under  the  Lancastrian  kings,  when 
seats  in  parliament  became  much  more 
an  object  of  competition  than  before,  to 
check  the  partiadity  of  the  sheriffs  in  ma- 
kin£  undue  returns.  One  act  (11  H.  IV., 
c.  1)  gives  the  justices  of  assize  power 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  inflicts  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
sherifL  Another  (6  H.  VI.,  c.  4)  miti- 
gates the  rigour  of  the  former,  so  far  as 
to  permit  the  sheriff  or  the  knights  re- 
turned by  him  to  traverse  the  mauests 
before  the  justices ;  that  is,  to  be  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  which,  it  seems^ 
had  not  been  permitted  to  them.  An- 
other (23  H.  vl.,  c.  14)  gives  an  addi- 
tional penalty  upon  false  returns  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  These  statutes  con- 
spire wiUi  many  other  testimonies  to 
manifest  the  rising  importance  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  gentlemen  of  landed  estates 
(whatever  might  be  the  case  in  petty 
boroughs)  sought  for  a  share  in  the  na- 
tional representation. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  original 
inwbom  voters  for  county  representa- 
iSiU fc"'  ^*^®'»  ^^^  ^"'  eutute  that  regu- 
koifbt*  n-  lates  their  election,  so  far  from 
■^d«i-  limiting  the  privilege  to  tenants 
in  capite,  appears  to  place  it  upon  a  very 
large  and  democratical  foundation.  For 
(as  I  rather  conceive,  though  not  without 
much  hesitation),  not  only  all  freeholders, 
but  all  persons  whatever  present  at  the 
county-court,  were  declared  or  rendered 
capable  of  voting  for  the  knight  of  Uieir 
shire.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
inference  from  the  expressions  of  7  H. 
IV.,  c.  15,  "  all  who  are  there  present,  as 
well  suiters  duly  summoned  for  that 
cause  as  others.''!    And  this  acquires 

♦  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v.,  p.  7. 

t  3  Prynnfe»8  Renter,  p.  187.  This  hypoUiotit, 
though  embraced  by  Prynne,  is,  I  confeas,  much 
pj^poaed  to  geoeml  opioioD ;  and  a  very  respectable 
unng  wnter  treats  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
•Utute  7  H.  IV.  as  chimerical.  The  words  cited 
in  the  text  **as  others,"  mean  only,  accoiding  to 
him,  suiters  not  duly  summoned.-«Heywood  on 
Elections,  toL  i.,  p.  20.  But,  as  I  presume,  the 
1  to  fireehoideis  was  by  genmal  proolama. 


some  degree  of  confinnalion  from  tiie 
later  statute,  8  H.  VI.,  c.  7,  which,  re- 
citing that  "  elections  of  knights  of  shires 
have  now  of  late  been  made  by  very 
great,  outrageous,  and  excessive  number 
of  people  dwelling  within  the  same  coun- 
ties, of  the  which  most  part  was  people 
of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,^  con- 
fines the  elective  franchise  to  freeholders 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillings. 

The  representation  of  towns  in  parlia- 
ment was  founded  upon  two  BiseHoMor 
principles ;  of  consent  to  public  Bariraiw. 
burdens  and  of  advice  in  public  meas- 
ures, especially  such  as  related  to  trade 
and  shipping.  Upon  both  these  accounts 
it  was  natural  for  the  kings  who  first 
summoned  them  to  parliament,  little  fore- 
seeing that  such  half-emancipated  burgh- 
ers would  ever  clip  the  loftiest  plumes 
of  their  prerogative,  to  make  these  as- 
semblies numerous,  and  summon  mem- 
bers from  every  town  of  consideration 
in  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  writ  of  33  E. 
I.  directs  the  sheriffs  to  cause  deputies 
to  be  elected  to  a  general  council  from 
every  city,  boroufi^h,  and  trading  town. 
And  although  the  fast  words  are  omitted 
in  subseauent  writs,  yet  their  spirit  was 
preservea ;  many  towns  having  constant- 
ly returned  members  to  parhament  by 
regular  summonses  A*om  the  sheriffs, 
which  were  no  chartered  boroughs,  nor 
had  apparently  any  other  claim  than  their 
populousness  or  commerce.  These  are 
now  called  boroughs  by  prescription.* 


tion ;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  io  perceiTe  what  differ- 
ence there  could  be  between  summoned  and  un- 
sammoned  sniteia.  And  if  the  words  are  supposed 
ta  glance  at  the  private  suinmonsea  to  a  few  mends, 
by  mesns  of  which  the  sherifis  were  accustomAd 
to  procure  a  clandestine  election,  one  can  hardly 
imagine  thst  such  persons  would  be  styled  *<du)y 
summoned.*'  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
these  larse  ejcpressioos  were  inadvertently  uaed, 
and  that  they  led  to  that  inundation  of  voten  with- 
out property,  which  rendered  the  subsequent  act 
of  Henry  Vl.  necessary.  That  of  Henry  IV.  bad 
itself  been  occasioned  by  an  opposite  evil,  the  close 
election  of  knights  by  a  fisw  persons  in  the  buus 
of  the  county. 

Yet  the  consequence  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
was  not  to  let  in  too  many  voters,  or  to  render  elec- 
tions tumultuous,  in  the  largest  of  English  coun- 
ties, whatever  it  might  be  in  othera.  Prynne  has 
published  some  singular  sherifi*  indentures  for  the 
county  of  Yock,  all  curing  the  interval  between  the 
acts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VI.,  which  are  sealed 
by  a  few  persons  calling  themselves  the  attorneys 
of  some  peers  and  ladies,  who,  as  fsr  as  appears, 
bad  solely  returned  the  knighu  of  that  shire.— 3 
Prynne,  p.  152.  What  degree  of  weight  these 
anomalous  returns  ought  to  possess,  I  leave  to  the 
reader. 

*  The  majority  of  prescriptive  boroughs  have 
prescriptive  corporations,  which  cany  the  legal, 
which  IS  not  always  the  moral  presmnptioD  of  an 
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Betides  these  respectable  towns,  there 
were  some  of  a  less  eminent  figure, 
which  had  writs  directed  to  them  as  an- 
cient demesnes  of  the  crown.  During 
times  of  arbitrary  taxation,  the  crown 
had  set  tallages  tdike  upon  its  chartered 
boroughs  and  upon  its  tenants  in  de- 
mesne. When  parliamentary  consent 
became  indispensable,  the  free  tenants  in 
ancient  demesne,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  inhabited  some  particular  Tills,  were 
called  to  parliament  among  the  other 
representatives  of  the  commons.  They 
are  usually  specified  distinctly  from  the 
other  classes  of  representatives  in  grants 
of  subsidies  throughout  the  parliaments 
of  the  two  first  Edwards,  till,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Third^s  reign^  they 
were  confounded  with  ordinary  burges- 
ses.* This  is  the  foundation  of  that  par- 
ticular species  of  elective  franchise  inci- 
dent to  what  we  denominate  burgage 
tenure ;  which,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown.! 

The  proper  constituents  therefore  of 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  in  parliament 
appear  to  have  been — 1.  All  chartered 
boroughs,  whether  they  derived  their 
privileges  from  the  crown  or  from  a 
mesne  lord,  as  several  in  Cornwall  did 
from  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  ;t  3. 
All  towns  which  were  the  ancient  or  the 
actual  demesne  of  the  crown;  3.  All 
considerable  places,  though  unincorpo- 
rated, which  could  afford  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  representatives,  and 
had  a  notable  interest  in  the  pubhc  wel- 
fare. But  no  parUament  ever  perfectly 
corresponded   with  this   theory.     The 


orinnal  charter.  But  "  many  bonragfas  and  towns 
m  England  hare  bnrgesaea  bj  prescription,  that 
ncFcr  were  incorporated."— Ch.  J.  Hobart  in  Dun- 
gannon  Case,  Hobart'a  Reports,  p.  15.  And  Mr. 
Luders  thinks,  I  know  not  how  justly,  that  in  the 
age  of  Edward  I.,  which  is  most  to  oar  immediate 
purpose^  "  there  were  not  perhaps  thirty  corpora- 
tions in  the  kingdom."— Reports  of  Elections,  vol 
i,,  p.  08.  But  Imust  allow  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  sound  lawyers,  the  representation  of  unchar- 
tered, or  at  least  unincorporated  boroughs,  was  rath- 
er a  real  privilege,  and  founded  upon  tenure,  than 
one  arising  out  of  their  share  in  public  contributions. 
— Ch.  J.  Holt  in  Ashby  ▼.  White,  2  Ld.  Raymond, 
951.  Heywood  on  Borough  Elections,  p.  11.  This 
inquiry  is  very  obscure ;  and  perhaps  the  more  so, 
because  the  learning  directed  towaras  it  has  more 
frequently  been  that  of  advocates  pleading  for  their 
clients  than  of  unbiased  antiquaries.  If  this  be 
kept  in  view,  the  lover  of  constitutional  history 
will  find  much  information  in  several  of  the  re- 
ported cases  on  controverted  elections;  paiticn- 
larly  thoee  of  Tewksbuiy  and  Liskeard  in  Peck- 
weirs  Reports,  vol.  i. 

*  Brady  on  Borougtis,  p.  75, 80,  aud  163.  Case 
of  Tewksbury,  in  Peckwell's  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p. 
178. 

t  Littleton,  s.  ie8»  183.  t  Biady,  p.  97. 


writ  was  ad^essed  in  general  towwot 
terms  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  um  sheriff 
Irim  to  caose  two  knights  to  be  Ji**"*i_ 
elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  ****««>»^ 
county,  two  citizens  from  every  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  every  borough.  It 
rested  altogether  upon  him  to  determine 
what  towns  should  exercise  this  fran- 
chise ;  and  it  is  really  incredible,  with  all 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  those 
times,  what  frauds  the  sheriffs  ventured 
to  commit  in  executing  this  trust.  Though 
parliaments  met  almost  every  year,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  so  notori- 
ous a  fact,  it  was  the  continual  practice 
of  sheriffs  to  omit  boroughs  that  had 
been  in  recent  habit  of  electing  mem- 
bers, and  to  return  upon  the  writ  that 
there  were  no  more  within  their  county. 
Thus,  in  the  mh  of  Edward  III.,  the  sher- 
iff of  Wiltshire,  after  returning  two  citi- 
zens for  Salisbury,  and  burgesses  for  two 
boroughs,  concludes  vdth  these  words: 
*'  There  are  no  other  cities  or  boroughs 
within  my  bailiwick."  Yet  in  fact  eight 
other  towns  had  sent  members  to  pre- 
ceding parliaments.  So  in  the  6th  of 
Edwm  II.,  the  sheriff  of  Bucks  declared 
that  he  had  no  borough  within  his  comity 
except  Wycomb ;  though  Wendover,  Aff- 
mondesham,  and  Marlow  had  twice  made 
returns  since  that  king's  accession.  *  And 
from  this  cause  alone  it  has  happened 
that  many  towns  called  boroughs,  and 
having  a  charter  and  constitution  as  such, 
have  never  returned  members  to  parlia- 
ment; some  of  which  are  now  among 
the  most  considerable  in  England,  as 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Macclesfield. f 

It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Bra- 
dy,{  that  these  returns  may  not  appear  so 
false  and  collusive  if  we  suppose  the  sher- 
iff to  mean  only  that  there  were  no  res-' 
ident  burgesses  within  these  boroughs  fit 
to  be  returned,  or  that  the  expense  of 
their  wages  would  be  too  heavy  for  the 
place  to  support.  And  no  doubt  the  lat- 
ter plea,  whether  implied  or  not  in  the  re- 
turn. If  as  venr  frequently  an  inducement 
to  the  sheriff  to  spare  the  smaller  bor- 

*  Brady  on  Boroughs,  p.  110.  3  Prynne,  p.  831. 
The  latter  even  argoes  that  this  power  of  omittinf 
ancient  boroughs  was  lesallv  vested  in  the  sheriff 
before  the  5th  of  Richara  II.,  and  thousfa  the  lan- 
guage of  that  act  implies  the  contrary  of  thie  posi- 
tion, yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  or  our 
parliamentary  boroughs  by  prescription,  especially 
such  as  were  then  umncorporated,  are  indebted 
for  their  privileges  to  the  exercise  of  the  sheriff^a 
discretion ;  not  founded  on  partiality,  which  would 
rather  have  led  him  to  omit  them,  but  on  the  broid 
principle  that  they  were  sufficiently  opulent  and 
miportant  to  send  representatives  to  parliament. 

t  Willis,  NotitiaParliamentaria,  vol.  i.,  piefoce, 

p.  35.  t  P.  in. 
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ouffbs.  Tlie  wages  of  knigbta  were  four 
shulings  a  day,  levied  on  all  freeholders, 
or  at  least  on  all  holding  by  knight-ser- 
vice, within  the  county.*  Those  of  bur- 
gesses were  half  that  sum  ;t  but  even  this 
pittance  was  raised  with  reluctance  and 
difficulty  from  miserable  burghers,  little 
BohcitoQS  about  political  franchises.  Pov- 
erty, indeed,  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
as  a  legal  excuse.  In  the  6th  of  E.  II., 
the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  returns  to 
the  writ  of  summons,  that  all  his  knights 
are  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  county ; 
and  in  the  Ist  of  E.  III.,  that  they  were 
too  much  ravaged  by  their  enemies  to 
send  any  members  to  parliament.^  The 
sheriffs  of  Lancashire,  after  several  re- 

•  It  is  a  perpleziiig  qioMfcioD,  whather  fteehold- 
an  in  eoccaga  were  Uable  to  contribate  towards 
the  wages  oit  kni^ts ;  and  authorities  jnight  be 
product  on  both  sides.  The  more  probable  sup- 
position is  that  they  were  not  exempted.  See  the 
varione petitions reiattng to thepayment of  wages 
io  Prynne's  fbarth  Register.  Tnis  is  not  ancoo- 
nected  with  the  question  as  to  their  right  of  suf- 
fn^.  See  ante,  p.  360.  Freeholders  within  fran- 
chises made  repeated  endeaToois  to  exempt  them- 
sel^es  from  payment  of  wages.  Thus  in  9  H.  IV. 
it  was  settled  by  parliament,  that,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  between  the  people  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  those  of  the  Isje  of  £ly,  the 
latter  should  pay  2001.  and  be  quit  hi  future  of  all 
charges  on  tnat  account — Rot.  pari.,  yoL  ir.,  p. 
883.  By  this  means  the  inhabitants  of  that  fkan- 
cbise  seem  to  bavepurchased  the  ri|bt  of  saffiage, 
which  they  stiU  enjoy,  though  not,  i  supporf^,  suit- 
ers to  the  county-court.  In  most  other  franchises, 
wad  in  many  cities  erected  mto  distinct  counties, 
the  ssme  prtrilm  of  voting  for  knisfhts  of  the 
shire  ie  practically  exercised ;  but  whether  this 
has  not  proceeded  as  much  from  the  tendency  of 
returning  officers  and  of  parliament  to  ftvour  the 
right  of  election  in  doubtful  cases,  as  from  the 
merits  of  their  pretensions,  may  be  a  question. 

f  The  wages  of  knigfate  and  burgesses  were  first 
redueedto  this  certain  sum  by  the  writs  De  leran- 
die  expensia,  16  JE^  11.— Prynne's  fourth  Register, 
p.  63.  These  were  issued  at  the  request  of  those 
who  had  served  after  the  dissolution  of  psrliament, 
and  included  a  certain  number  of  days,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  county  whence  they  came, 
Ibr  going  and  returning.  It  appears  by  these  that 
thirty-fiva  or  forty  nules  were  reckoned  aday*s 
Journey ;  which  may  correct  the  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  bad  roads  and  tardy  locomotions  that  are 
sometimes  entertained.— See  Prynne*e  fourth  part, 
and  Willis's  Notiiia  Parliamentaria,  passim. 

The  latest  entries  of  writs  for  expenses  in  the 
doee  rolls  are  of  2  H.  V. ;  but  they  may  be  proved  to 
have iasuedmueh longer;  and Prynne traeea them 
to  the  end  of  Henry  YIlI.'s  nign,  p.  405.  With- 
out  the  formality  of  thia  writ,  a  very  few  inatancea 
of  towns  ramuneratiog  their  borgMaea  for  attend- 
ance in  parMament  are  Imown  to  have  occuned  in 
later  times.  Andrew  Mayval  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  the  laat  who  received  this  honourable 
aalary.  A  modem  book  asserta  thai  wages  were 
paid  in  some  Cornish  boroughs  jm  lata  as  the 
iightaenth  century.— Lyson*s  Comwatt,  pre£Me,  p. 
xzxiL ;  bat  the  passage  quoted  in  proof  of  thia  la 
not  precise  enough  to  so^ort  so  unlifcaLy  a  ftuPt* 

t  3  ftfvmf  p.*  \^, 


turns  that  they  had  no  boroughs  within 
their  county,  though  Wiran,  Liverpool, 
and  Preston  were  such,  alleged  at  length 
that  none  ought  to  be  called  upon  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty.  This  return  was 
constantly  made,  from  3d  E.  III.  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL* 

The  elective  franchise  was  deemed  by 
the  borough  no  privilege  or  |^ 
blessing,  but  radier,  during  the  ortofSol^ 
chief  part  of  this  period,  an  in-  «<>■«»< 
tolerable  grievance.  Where  they  "«"**^ 
could  not  persuade  the  sheriff  to  omit 
sending  his  writ  to  them,  they  set  it  at 
defiance  by  sending  no  return.  And  this 
seldom  failed  to  succeed,  so  that  aft^r 
one  or  two  refusals  to  comply,  which 
brought  no  punishment  upon  them,  they 
were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  in* 
significance.  The  town  of  Torrington, 
in  Devonshire,  went  farther,  and  obtained 
a  charter  of  exemption  from  sending  bur* 
gesses,  grounded  upon  what  the  charter 
asserts  to  appear  on  the  rolls  of  chance- 
ry, that  it  had  never  been  represented 
before  the  81st  of  E.  III.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false,  and  is  a  proof  how  little  we 
can  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  recotds^ 
Torrington  having  made  not  less  than 
twenty-two  returns  before  that  time.  It 
is  curious,  that  in  spite  of  this  charter,  the 
town  sent  members  to  the  two  ensuing 
parliaments,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.t 
Richard  II.  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Oc^ 
Chester  a  dispensation  from  returning  bur- 
gesses for  five  years,  in  consideration  of 
the  elpenses  ttiey  had  incurred  in  forti* 
fying  the  town.|  But  this  immunity, 
from  whatever  reason,  was  not  regarded, 
Colchester  having  continued  to  make  re^ 
turns  as  before. 

The  partiality  of  sheriflh  in  leaving  out 
boroughs  which  were  accustomed  in  old 
time  to  come  to  the  parliament,  was  re-* 
pressed,  as  far  as  law  could  repress  it,  by 
a  statute  of  Richard  II.,  which  imposed  a 
fine  on  them  for  such  neglect,  and  upon 
any  member  of  parliament  who  should 
absent  himself  (h)m  his  duty,^  But  it  is, 
I  think,  highly  probable,  that  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  elected  from  the  oor- 
oughs  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  at- 
tendance in  parliament.  The  sheriiTeven 
found  it  necessary  to  take  sureties  for 
their  execution  of  so  burdensome  a  duty, 
whose  names  it  was  usual,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  endorse 
upon  the  writ  along  with  those  of  the 
elected.!    This  expedient  is  not  likely  to 

f  Id.,  p.  320. 


•  4  Prynne,  p.  317. 
X  3  Prynne,  p.  241. 
II  Luders's  Keports,  vol 
an  elected  borgeas  abaolutely  rsfuaad  to  go  to  par< 


p.  32 
6  5R.Il.,8tatii.,c4. 
M.  t,  p.  15.    Sometimea 
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hsVe  been  rery  successfttl ;  and  the  small 
nonriieiv  comparatively  speakinff,  of  writs 
for  expenses  of  members  for  boroughs, 
which  have  been  published  by  Prynne, 
while  those  for  the  knights  of  shires  are 
iJmost  complete,  leads  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  their  attendance  was  very 
defective.  This  statute  of  Richard  II. 
produced  no  sensible  effect. 

By  what  person  the  election  of  bnr- 
Wbo  tiw  if^sses  was  usually  made  is  a 
eiectorain  question  of  great  obscurity, 
*»"«•*•  which  is  still  occasionaUy  deba- 
"**•  ted  before  committees  of  parlia* 
ment.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon practice  for  a  -very  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  corporation  to  make 
the  election  in  the  county-court ;  and  their 
names,  as  actual  electors,  are  generally 
returned  upon  the  writ  by  the  sheriff.* 
But  we  cannot  surely  be  warranted  by 
this  to  infer  that  they  acted  in  any  other 
capacity  than  as  deputies  of  the  whole 
body,  and  indeed  it  is  A^equently  ex- 
pressed that  they  chose  such  and  such 
persons  Ir^  the  assent  of  the  communi- 
ty ;t  by  which  word,  in  an  ancient  cor- 
porate borough,  it  seems  natural  to  un- 
derstand ^he  freemen  participating  in  its 
general  franchises,  rather  thaii  the  ruling 
body,  which,  in  many  instances  at  pres- 
ent, and  always  perhaps  in  the  earliest 
age  of  corporations,  derived  its  authority 
by  delegation  from  the  rest.  The  con- 
sent, however,  of  the  inferior  freemen 
ire  may  easily  believe  to  have  been 
merely  nominal ;  and  ilrom  being  nomi- 
nal, it  would  in  many  places  come  by  de- 
grees not  to  be  required  at  all ;  the  cor- 
poration, specially  so  denominated,  or 
municipal  govenmient,  acquiring  by 
length  of  usage  an  exclusive  privilege  in 
election  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
they  di^  in  local  administration.  This, 
at  least,  appears  to  me  a  more  probable 
hypothesis  than  that  of  Dr.  Brady,  who 
limits  the  original  right  of  election  in  all 
corporate  boroughs  to  the  aldermen  or 
other  capital  burgesses.^ 

The  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
Hcnben  oT  mons,  from  this  occasional  dis- 
thfl&oaM  use  of  ancient  boroughs,  as 
•rconmioDt.  ^ell  as  from  the  creation  of 
new  ones,  underwent  some  fluctuation 
during  the  period  subject  to  our  review. 
Two  nuhdred  citizens  and  burgesses  sat 
in  the  pariiament  held  by  Edward  I.  in 

limnenti  and  drove  his  constituenla  to  a  fresh 
ehoice.^3  Ptynno,  p.  277. 

♦  3  Prynne,  p.  252. 

t  Idem,  p.  257,  de  aasensn  totins  eomnniDita- 
tis  piredicts  elegerunt  R.  W.,  so  in  several  other 
fOfltanoeB  4]uoied  in  the  aMnini^  P^ffM. 

t  Bndr  on  Boroug be,  p.  132, 6ic. 


his  twenty-third  year,  the  earliest  epoch 
of  acknowledged  representation.  But  in 
the  reigns  of  Bdward  III.  and  his  three 
successors,  about  ninety  places,  on  an 
average,  returned  members,  so  that  we 
may  reckon  this  part  of  the  commons  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty.*  These,  if  reg- 
ular in  their  duties,  might  appear  an  over- 
balance for  the  seventy-four  knights  who 
sat  with  them.  But  the  dignity  of  an- 
cient lineage,  territorial  wealth,  and  mil- 
itary character,  in  times  when  the  feudal 
spirit  was  hardly  extinct,  and  that  of 
chivalry  at  its  height,  made  these  burgh- 
ers veil  their  heads  to  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  pretty  manifest  that  the 
knights,  though  doubtless  with  some  sup- 
port from  the  representatives  of  towns, 
sustained  the  chief  brunt  of  battle  against 
the  crown.  The  rule  and  intention  of 
our  old  constitution  was,  that  each  coun- 
ty, city,  or  borough  should  elect  deputies 
out  of  its  own  body,  resident  among 
themselves,  and  consequently  acquainted 
with  their  necessities  and  grievances.! 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  discover 
at  what  time,  and  by  what  denees,  the 
practice  of  election  swerved  from  this 
strictness.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  many  stepe  of  the  transition.  The 
number  of  practisiwlawyers  who  sat  in 
parliament,  of  which  there  are  several 
complaints,  seems  to  afford  an  inference 
that  it  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  Besides  several  petitions  of  the 
commons,  that  none  but  knights  or  repu- 
table squires  should  be  returned  for 
shires,  an  ordinance  was  made  in  the 
forty-sixth  of  his  reign  that  no  lawyer 
practising  in  the  king's  court,  nor  sheriff 
during  his  shrievalty,  be  returned  knight 
for  a  county ;  because  these  lawyers  put 
forward  many  petitions  in  the  name  of 
the  commons,  which  only  concerned  their 
clients.^  This  probably  was  truly  al- 
legedf  as  we  may  guess  from  the  vast 
number  of  proposals  for  changing  the 
course  of  legal  process  which  fiU  Uie 

*  Wiltig,  Notitia  Parliamentaria,  vol.  iii.,  p.  96, 
dte.    8  Ftvnne,  p.  824,  &c. 

t  In  4  Kdw.  li,  the  sheriff  of  Rutland  made  this 
return :  Eligi  feci  in  pleno  comilatu,  loco  duomm 
militum,  eo  quod  milites  non  sunt  in  hoc  comitatu 
commorantes,  duoe  homines  de  comitatu  Rutland, 
de  discretioribus  et  ad  laborandum  poientioTibus, 
dcc.-*^  Prynne,  p.  170.  But  this  deficiency  of  ac^ 
tual  knights  soon  became  verj  common.  In  19  B. 
H.  there  were  twenty-eight  members  returned 
from  shires  who  were  not  knights,  and  but  twen* 
tjr-seven  who  were  such.  The  former  had  at  this 
ame  only  two  shiliings  or  three  shillingB  a  day  fbr 
their  wages,  while  the  real  knigfau  had  four  shil- 
lingfs.— 4  Piynne,  p.  53, 74.  But  in  the  nest  reiga 
their  wages  were  put  on  a  level. 

t  Hot.  Pirl,  Wl.  ii.,  p.  ZIQ. 
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rolls  duriog  this  reign.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  however,  that  many  practising 
lawyers  were  men  of  landed  estate  in 
their  respective  counties. 

An  act  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V. 
directs  that  none  be  chosen  knighu,  citi- 
zens, or  burgesses,  who  are  not  resident 
within  the  i^ace  for  which  they  are  re- 
turned on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the 
writ.*  This  statute  apparently  indicates 
a  point  of  time  when  the  deviation  from 
the  line  of  law  was  frequent  enough  to 
attract  notice,  and  yet  not  so  estabhshed 
as  to  pass  for  an  unavoidable  irregulari- 
ty. It  proceeded,  however,  firom  great 
and  general  causes,  which  new  laws,  in 
this  instance,  very  fortunately,  are  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  withstand.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  opix>site  proof  of  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  human  institutions  to  struggle 
against  the  steady  course  of  events,  than 
tms  unlucky  statute  of  Henry  V.,  which 
is  almost  a  solitary  instance  in  the  law 
of  England,  wherein  the  principle  of  de- 
suetude has  been  avowedly  set  up  against 
an  unrepealed  enactment.  I  am  not 
awars,  at  least,  of  any  other,  which  not 
onlv  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  court 
of  kmg^s  bench  has  deemed  itself  at  lib- 
erty to  declare  unfit  to  be  ob6erved.t 
Even  at  the  time  when  it  was  enacted, 
the  law  had  probably,  as  such,  very  little 
effect.  But  still  the  plurality  of  elections 
were  made,  according  to  ancient  usage 
as  well  as  statute,  out  of  the  constituent 
body.  The  contrary  instances  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  but  exceptions  in- 
creasing continually,  .4ill  they  subverted 
the  rule  itself.  Prynne  has  remarked, 
that  we  chiefly  find  Cornish  surnames 
among  the  representatives  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  northern  families  among  the 
returns  from  the  north.  Nor  do  Uie 
members  for  shires  and  towns  seem  to 
have  been  much  interchanged;  the  names 
of  the  former  belonging  to  the  most  an- 
cient families,  while  those  of  the  latter 
have  a  more  plebeian  cast.^  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  not  before,  a  very  few 
of  the  burgesses  bear  the  addition  of  es- 
quire in  the  returns ;  which  became  uni<> 
versal  in  the  middle  of  the  succeeding 
century.^ 

•  I  H.  v..  c.  1. 

t  See  the  case  of  Dublin  uniTersity,  in  the  first 
▼olnme  of  Peckwell's  Reports  of  contested  elec- 
tions. Note  D.,  p.  53.  The  statute  itself  was  re- 
^  111.,  c.  58. 


IbyUG.n 
t  By  23  H.  Yi..  c.  15,  none  but  gentlemen  born, 

li  a  natiWtate,  are  capable  of  sitting  in  par- 

;  as  knights  of  counties;  an  elecUon  was 
ie  39  H.  YI.,  because  the  person  returned 
was  not  of  gentle  birth.— Prynne's  3d  Reg.,  p.  161. 
^  Willis,  Notitia  Ptrliaiiiemaiia.    Piynne's  4th 


Even  county  elections  seem  in  gener- 
al, at  least  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  imgaiaiiir 
tury,  to  have  been  ill  attend-  sf«iectteML 
ed,  and  left  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
powerful  and  active  persons.  A  petition- 
er against  an  undue  return  in  the  13th  of 
Edward  II.  complains  that,  whereas  he 
had  been  chosen  Knight  for  Devon,  by  Sir 
William  Martin,  bishop  of  Exeter,  with 
the  consent  of  the  county,  yet  the  sherifiT 
had  returoed  another.*  In  several  in- 
dentures of  a  much  later  date,  a  few  per- 
sons only  seem  to  have  been  concerned 
in  the  election,  though  the  assent  of  the 
community  be  expre8sed.t  These  ir- 
regularities, which  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly erroneous  to  convert,  with  Hume, 
into  lawful  customs,  resulted  from  the 
abuses  of  the  shenff's  power,  which, 
when  parliament  sat  only  for  a  few  weeks, 
with  its  hands  full  of  business,  were  al- 
most sure  to  esc^)e  with  impu-  intaenesar 
nity.  They  were  sometimes  ibeerowa 
also  countenanced,  or  rather  in-  '***  **^ 
stigated  by  the  crown,  which,  having  re- 
covered in  Edward  II.'s  reign  the  prerog- 
ative of  naminjB[  the  sheriffs,  surrendered 
by  an  act  of  his  father,|  filled  that  office 
with  its  creatures,  and  constantly  disre- 
garded the  statute  forbidding  their  con- 
tinuance beyond  a  year.  Without  search- 
ing for  every  passage  that  might  illus- 
trate the  interference  of  the  crown  in  elec- 
tions, I  will  mention  two  or  three  leading 
instances.  When  Richard  II.  was  medi- 
tating to  overturn  the  famous  commis- 
sion of  reform,  he  sent  for  some  of  the 
sheriffs,  and  required  them  to  permit  no 
knight  or  burgess  to  be  elected  to  the 
next  parUament  without  the  approbation 
of  the  king  and  his  council.  Tne  sherifls 
replied,  that  the  commons  would  main- 
tam  their  ancient  privilege  of  electing 

Register,  p.  1184.  A  letter  in  that  authentic  and 
interesting  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  andeot 
times,  the  Paston  collection,  shows  that  esfer 
canvass  was  sometimes  made  by  country  gentle- 
men in  Edward  lY/s  reign  to  represent  boioo|^. 
This  letter  throws  liffbt  at  the  same  time  on  the 
creation  or  levival  of  boroughs.  The  writer  tells 
Sir  John  Paston :  "  If  ye  miss  to  be  burgees  of 
Maiden,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  will,  ye  oibt  be 
in  another  place ;  there  be  a  dosen  towns  in  Ens- 
land  that  choose  no  burgess  which  ought  to  do  it ; 
ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  thoee  towns  an'  ye  be 
mended."    This  was  in  1472,  vol  iL,  p.  107. 

*GlanviI'sReporU  of  Elections,  edit.  1774.  In- 
troduction, p.  zii. 

t  Prynne's  3d  Register,  p.  171. 

1 28  £.  L,  c.  8.  0  E.  IL  It  is  said  that  ths 
sheriff  was  electea  by  the  people  of  his  coontj  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  no  instance  of  this,  how- 
ever, according  to  Lord  Lyttletpn,  occurs  after  the 
coDooest    Shrievalties  were  commonly  sold  bj 
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their  own  representatiTes.*  The  parha- 
ment  of  1397,  which  attainted  his  eae- 
nies,  and  left  the  constitution  at  his  mer- 
cy, was  chosen,  as  we  are  told,  hy  dint 
of  intimidation  and  influence.!  Thus 
alBo  that  of  Henry  VI.,  held  at  Coventry 
in  1400,  wherein  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  party  were  attainted,  is  said  to  have 
been  unduly  returned  by  the  like  means. 
This  is  rendered  probable  by  a  petition 
presented  to  it  by  the  sheriffs,  praying 
indemnity  for  all' which  they  had  done  in 
relation  thereto  contrary  to  law.j:  An 
act  passed  according  to  their  prayer,  and 
in  confirmation  of  elections.  A  few 
years  before,  in  1455,  a  singular  letter 
under  the  king's  signet  is  addressed  to 
the  sheriffs,  reciting  that "  we  be  enfourm- 
ed  there  is  busy  labour  made  in  sondry 
vrises  by  certame  persons  for  the  che- 

syngof  the  said  knights, of  which 

labour  we  marvaille  greatly,  insomuche 
as  it  is  nothing  to  the  honour  of  the  la^ 
borers,  but  ayenst  their  worship;  it  is 
also  ayenst  the  lawes  of  the  lande,'^  with 
more  to  that  effect;  and  enjoinine  the 
sheriffs  to  let  elections  be  free  and  the 
peace  kept.^  There  was  certainly  no 
reason  to  wonder  that  a  parliament, 
which  was  to  shift  the  virtual  sovereign- 
ty of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  claims  were  known  to  extend 
much  farther,  should  be  the  object  of  tol- 
erably warm  contests.  Thus  in  the  Pas- 
ton  letters,  we  find  several  proofs  of  the 
importance  attached  to  parliamentary 
elections  by  the  highest  nbbility.|( 

The  house  of  lonls,  as  we  left  it  in  the 
Con«tua-  '®ign  of  Henry  III.,  was  entirely 
tionortb«  composed  of  such  persons  hold- 
2J^  ^  ing  lands  by  barony  as  were  sum- 
moned by  particular  writ  of  par- 
liament.^ Tenure  and  summons  were 
both  essential  at  this  time  in  order  to 
render  any  one  a  lord  of  parliament ;  the 
first  by  tne  ancient  constitution  of  our 
feudal  monarchy  from  the  conquest ;  the 

*■  yita  Ricardi  II.,  p.  85. 

t  Oiterbouine,  p.  191.  He  says  of  the  knights 
relumed  on  this  occasioD,  that  they  were  not  elect- 
ed per  coDunttnitatem  ut  moe  exigit,  sed  per  regi- 
am  Toluntatem. 

t  Prynne'a  2d  Reg.,  p.  141.  Rot  Pari,  vol.  v., 
p.  3e7.  ^  Id.,  p.  450. 

II  Vol.  i.,  p.  96,  98;  vol.  ii.,  p.  99,  105;  vol.  ii., 
p.  243. 

Y  Upon  this  dry  and  obscure  subject  of  inquiry, 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  ihe  bouse  of  lords 
during  this  period,  1  have  been  much  indebted,  to 
the  first  pan  of  Prynne's  Register,  and  to  West's 
Inquiry  into  the  manner  of  creating  peers ;  which, 
IboQgh  written  with  a  party  motive,  to  serve  the 
ministry  of  1719  in  the  peerage  bill,  deserves,  for 
the  peispiouitTof  the  method  and  style,  to  be  reck- 
ooea  aDy>ng  (he  best  of  our  coDstitutioaal  disaeita- 


second  by  some  regulation  or  nsage  of 
doubtful  origin,  which  was  thoroughly 
established  l:^fore  the  conclusion  of  Hen- 
ry Ill.^s  reign.  This  produced,  of  course, 
a  very  marked  difference  between  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  or  unparliament- 
ary barons.  The  tenure  of  the  latter, 
however,  still  subsisted,  and  though  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  members  of  the  le- 
gislature, they  paid  relief  as  barons,  they 
might  be  chaUenjg^ed  on  Juries,  and,  as  I 
presume,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  were 
entitled  to  trial  by  their  peerage.  These 
lower  barons,  or,  more  commonly,  ten- 
ants by  parcels  of  baronies,*  may  be 
dimly  traced  to  the  latter  years  of  Ed- 
ward lll-t  But  many  of  them  were  suc- 
cessively summoned  to  parliament,  and 
thus  recovered  thf  former  lustre  of  their 
rank;  while  the  rest  fell  gradually  into 
the  station  of  commoners,  as  tenants  by 
simple  knight-service. 

As  tenure  without  summons  did  not 
entitle  anv  one  to  the  privileges  Banmiai 
of  a  lora  of  parliament,  so  no  JSJJJJJ 
spiritual  pei^n  at  least  ou^ht  to  iSdsspiiw 
have  been  summoned  without  *tiui- 
baronial  tenure.  The  prior  of  St.  James 
at  Northampton,  having  been  summoned 
in  the  twelfth  of  Edward  11.^  waa  dis- 
charged upon  his  petition,  because  he 
held  nothing  of  the  king  by  barony,  but 
only  in  frankalmoign.  The  prior  of  Brid- 
lington, after  frequent  summonses,  waa 
finaUy  left  out,  with  an  entry  made  in  the 
roll  that  he  held  nothing  of  the  king. 
The  abbot  of  Leicester  had  been  call^ 
to  fifty  parliaments :  yet,  in  the  25th  of 

*  Baronies  were  often  divided  by  descent  among 
females  into  manv  parts,  each  retaining  its  charac- 
ter as  a  firactional  member  of  a  barony.  The  tenp 
ants  in  such  case  were  said  to  hold  of  the  king  bj 
the  third,  fourth,  or  twentieth  part  of  a  barony,  and 
did  service  or  paid  reUef  in  such  proportion. 

t  Madoz,BaroniaAnglica,p^42and5a  West's 
Inquiry,  p.  28,  33.  That  a  oaron  could  onlv  be 
tried  by  bis  fellow -barons,  was  probably  a  rule  as 
old  as  the  triid  per  pais  of  a  commoner.  In  4  E. 
III.,  Sir  Simon  Hereford  having  been  accused  be- 
fore the  lords  in  psirliament'of  aiding  and  advising 
Mortimer  in  his  treasons,  they  declared  with  one 
voice  that  he  was  not  their  peer ;  wherefore  they 
were  not  bound  to  judge  him  as  a  oeer  of  the  land; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  notorious  that  be  had  been 
concerned  in  usurpation  of  royal  powers  and  mur- 
der of  the  liege  lord  (as  they  styled  Edward  II.), 
the  lords,  as  judges  or  parliament,  br  assent  of  the 
kinff  in  parliament,  awarded  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  hanged.  A  like  sentence,  with  a  like  protesta- 
tion, was  passed  on  Hautravera  And  Goumay. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Berkley,  who,  though  undoubtedly  a  baron, 
his  ancestors  having  been  summoned  from  the  ear- 
nest date  of  writs,  put  himself  on  his  trial  in  par- 
liament by  twelve  knights  of  the  county  of  Glo- 
cester.— Rot  Pari.,  vol.  il.,  p.  53.  Rymer,  t.  iv., 
p.  734. 
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Kdward  III.,  he  obtained  a  charter  of  per- 
petual exemption,  reciting  that  he  held 
no  lands  or  tenements  of  the  crown  by 
barony,  or  any  such  service  as  bound  him 
to  attend  parliaments  or  councils.*  But 
great  irregularities  prevailed  in  the  rolls 
of  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  peers  were  taken ; 
arising  in  part,  perhaps,  from  negligence, 
in  part  from  wilful  perversion :  so  that 
many  abbots  and  pnors,  who  like  these 
had  no  baronial  tenure,  were  summoned 
at  times  and  subsequently  omitted,  of 
whose  actual  exemption  we  have  no 
record.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two abbots  and  forty-one  priors,  who 
at  some  time  or  other  sat  in  parliament, 
but  twenty-five  of  the  former  and  two 
of  the  latter  were  constantly  summoned ; 
the  names  of  forty  occur  only  once,  and 
those  of  thirty-six  others  not  more  than 
five  times.f  Their  want  of  baronial  te- 
nure, in  all  probability,  prevented  the  rep- 
etition of  writs  which  accident  or  occa- 
tton  had  caused  to  issue.| 

The  ancient  temporal  peers  are  sup- 
2uoim  posed  to  have  been  intermingled 
caiM  by  with  persons  who  held  nothing  of 
^^'^  the  crown  by  barony,  but  attended 
in  parliament  solely  b^r  virtue  of  the 
king's  prerogative  exercised  in  the  writ 
of  summons.^  These  have  been  called 
barons  by  writ ;  and  it  seems  to  be  denied 
by  no  one,  that,  at  least  under  the  three 
first  Edwards,  there  were  some  of  this 
description  in  parliament.  But  after  all 
the  labours  of  Dugdale  and  others  in 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  our  ancient 

•  Prynnc,  p.  142,  &c.    West's  Inquiry. 

t  Piynne,  p.  141. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  spiritual 
peers  summoned  to  parliament  were  in  general 
considerably  more  numerous  than  the  temporal.— 
Prvniie,  p.  1 14.  This  appears,  among  other  causes, 
to  nave  saved  the  churen  from  that  sweeping  ref- 
ormation of  its  wealth,  and  perhaps  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  the  commons  were  thoroughly  in- 
clined to  make  under  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Thus  the  reduction  of  the  spiritual  lords  by  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  was  indispensably  re- 
quired to  bring  the  ecclesiastical  order  into  due 
subjection  to  the  state. 

^  Perhaps  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  king's 
prerogative  compelled  the  party  summoned,  not 
being  a  tenant  by  barony,  to  take  his  seat.  But 
though  several  spiritual  persons  appear  to  have 
been  discharged  from  attendance  on  account  of 
their  holding  nothing  by  barony,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  yet  there  is,  I  believe,  no  istance  of  any 
lawman's  making  such  an  application.  The  terms 
or  the  ancient  writ  of  summons,  however,  in  fide  et 
homagio  quibus  Jiobis  tenemint,  afford  a  presump- 
tion that  a  feudal  tenure  was,  in  construction  of 
Uw,  the  basis  of  every  lord's  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment This  form  was  not  Anally  changed  to  the 
present,  in  fide  et  UatnM,  till  the  4eth  of  Edw.  III. 
— Prymie's  1st  Register,  p.  206, 


aristocracy,  it  is  a  problem  of  much  difil* 
culty  to  distinguish  these  from  the  terri- 
torial barons.  As  the  latter  honours  de- 
scended to  female  heirs,  they  passed  into 
new  families  and  new  names,  so  that  we 
can  hardly  decide  of  one  summoned  for 
the  first  time  to  paxiiament,  that  he  did 
not  inherit  the  possession  of  a  feudal 
barony.  Husbands  of  baronial  heiresses 
were  almost  invariably  summoned  in 
their  wives*  right,  though  frequently  by 
their  own  names.  They  even  sat  after 
the  deatik  of  their  wives,  as  tenants  bj 
the  courtesy.*  Again,  as  lan^,  thougn 
not  the  subject  of  frequent  transfer,  were, 
especially  before  the  statute  de  donis, 
not  inalienable,  we  cannot  positively  as- 
sume that  all  the  rieht  heirs  of  original 
barons  had  preserved  those  estates  upon 
which  their  barony  had  depended. f  If 
we  judge,  however,  by  the  lists  of  those 
summoned,  according  to  the  best  means 
in  our  power,  it  will  appear  that  the  reg- 
ular barons  by  tenure  were  all  along  very 
far  more  numerous  than  those  called  by 
writ :  and  that,  from  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  no  spiritual  persons,  and  few 
if  any  laymen,  except  peers  created  by 
patent,  were  summon^  to  parliament, 
who  did  not  hold  territorial  baronies.} 

With  respect  to  those  who  were  in- 
debted for  their  seats  among  the  lords 


•  Collins*s  Procaodings  oo  Claims  of  Baronies^ 
p.  24  and  73. 

t  Prynne  speaks  of  *'  the  alienation  of  baroniet 
bv  sale,  gift,  or  marriage,  after  which  the  new  par- 
cnaseis  were  sommaned  instead,"  as  if  it  fraqnentiy 
happened-^lst  Register,  p.  839.  And  sevaral  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  the  Bei^venny  caae 
(Collins*s  Proceedings,  p.  113),  where  land-baro- 
nies having  been  entailed  bv  the  owners  on  their 
heirs  male,  the  heirs  general  have  been  excluded 
from  inheriting  the  dignity. 

It  ia  well  known,  notwithstanding  these  anciraft 
precedents,  that  the  modem  doctrine  does  not  ad- 
mit any  right  in  the  purchaser  of  a  territorial  peer- 
age, SQch  as  Arundel,  to  a  writ  of  somnnns,  or 
consequently  to  anv  privilege  as  a  lord  of  paiUa- 
ment.  But  it  mignt  be  a  apeenlative  qnestion, 
whether  such  a  purchaser  could  not  become  a  real 
though  unpariiamentary  baion,  and  entitled  as  such 
to  a  trial  by  the  peers.  For  though  the  king,  as- 
sisted, if  he  please,  by  the  advice  of  the  hoaae  of 
lords,  is  finally  and  exclusively  to  decide  upon 
claims  to  parbamentary  priviiena,  yet  the  dignity 
of  peerage,  whether  derived  under  ancient  tenure 
or  a  royal  patent,  is  vested  m  the  possessor  by  act 
of  law,  whereof  the  ordinary  courta  of  justice  may 
incidentally  take  cocnizance.  See  the  case  of  R. 
V.  Knowles,  StlkeldTs  Reports,  p.  fiOO,  the  nrinci- 
ples  of  which  will  never  be  controverted  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  constitntiOD  off 
this  country. 

t  Prynne's  Ist  Register,  p.  237.  This  muA  IM 
understood  to  mean -that  no  new  ftunttiee  wots 
summoned ;  for  the  descendants  of  sol&e  who  am 
not  supposed  to  have  held  land-baroniOT  may  con- 
stantly be  ibund  in  later  lists. 
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to  the  king^s  writ,  there  axe  two  materi- 
al questions ;  whether  they  acquired  an 
hereditary  nobility  by  virtue  of  the  writ : 
and,  if  this  be  determined  against  them, 
whether  they  had  a  decisive,  or  merely  a 
deliberative  voice  in  the  house.  Now, 
for  die  first  question,  it  seems  that,  if  the 
writ  of  summons  conferred  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  it  must  have  done  so  either  by 
virtue  of  its  terms,  or  by  established  con- 
struction and.  precedent.  But  the  writ 
contains  no  words  by  which  such  an  es- 
tate can  in  law  be  limited ;  it  su(pmons 
the  person  addressed  to  attend  in  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
public  business,  but  by  no  means  impUes 
that  his  advice  will  be  required  of  his 
heirs,  or  even  of  himself,  on  any  other 
occasion*  The  strongest  expression  is 
"  vobiscum  et  caUris  prselatis,  magnati- 
bus  et  proceribus,"  which  appears  to 
place  the  party  on  a  sort  of  level  with 
the  peers.  But4he  word  magnates  and 
proceres  are  used  very  largely  in  ancient 
language,  and,  down  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  comprehend  the  king's  ordina- 
ry council  as  well  as  his  barons.  Nor 
can  these,  at  any  rate,  be  construed  to 
pass  an  inheritance^  which,  in  the  grant 
of  a  private  person,  much  more  of  the 
king,  would  require  express  words  of 
limitation.  In  a  single  instance,  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Sir  Henry  de  Brom* 
ilete  (27  H.  VI.),  we  find  these  remarka- 
ble words  :  Volumus  enim  vos  et  liaere- 
des  vestros  masculos  de  corpore  vestro 
legitime  exeuntes  barones  de  Vescy  ex- 
istere.  But  this  Sir  Heiuy  de  Bromflete 
was  the  lineal  heir  of  the  ancient  barony 
de  Vesci.*  And  if  it  were  true  that  the 
writ  of  summons  conveyed  a  barony  of 
itself,  there  seems  no  occasion  to  have 
introduced  these  extraordinary  words  of 
creation  or  revival.  Indeed  there  is  less 
necessity  to  urge  these  arguments  from 
the  nature  of  the  writ,  because  the  mod* 
em  doctrine,  which  is  entirely  opposite 
to  what  has  here  been  suggested,  asserts 
that  no  one  is  ennobled  by  the  mere 
summons,  unless  he  has  rendered  it  op- 
erative by  taking  his  seat  in  pariiament ; 
distinguishing  it  in  this  from  a  patent  of 
peerage,!  which  requires  no  act  of  the 

*  We»t'«  Inauiry.  Pryone,  who  takes  rather 
lower  groimd  tnan  West,  and  was  nol  aware  of 
Sir  Henry  de  Bronnflete*s  descent,  admits  that  a 
writ  of  summons  to  any  one,  naming  him  baron,  or 
dominas,  as  Baroui  de  Oreystoke,  Domino  de 
Fumival,  did  give  an  inheiitable  peerage ;  not  so  a 
writ  generally  worded,  naming  the  party  knight 
or  esqnire,  unless  he  heki  by  barony. 

t  Lord  Abergavenny's  case,  12  Coke's  Reports ; 
«nd  Ck)Uins's  Proceedings  on  claims  of  baronies  by 
writ,  p.  61. 


party  for  its  completion.  But  this  dis- 
tincuon  could  be  supported  by  nothing 
except  long  usaf[e.  lU  however,  we  re- 
cur to  the  practice  of  former  times,  we 
shall  find  that  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
laymen  were  summoned  once  only  to 
parliament,  none  of  their  names  occur- 
ring afterward;  and  fifty  others  two, 
threO)  or  four  times.  Some  were  con- 
stantly summoned  during  their  lives, 
none  of  whose  posterity  ever  attained 
that  honour.*  The  course  of  proceed- 
ing, therefore,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  by  no  means  warrants 
the  doctrine  which  was  held  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,t  and  has 
since  been  too  fully  established  by  re- 
peated precedents  to  be  shaken  by  any 
reasoning.  The  foregoing  observations 
relate  to  the  more  ancient  history  of  our 
constitution,  and  to  the  plain  matter  of 
fact  as  to  those  times,  without  consider^ 
ing  what  political  cause  there!  misht  be 
to  prevent  the  crown  /rom  introducing 
occasional  counsellors  into  the  house  of 
lords. 

It  is  manifest  by  many  passages  ia 
these  records,  that  bannerets  BauMnie 
were  frequently  summoned  to  3"^' 
the  upper  house  of  parhament,  S^m  or 
constituting  a  disUnct  class  in-  lerds. 
ferior  to  barons,  though  generally  named 
together,  and  ultimately  confounded  with 
them.t  Barons  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Sire,  bannerets  have  only 
that  of  Monsiear,  as  le  Sire  de  Berkeley, 
le  Sire  de  Fitzwalter,  Monsieur  Richard 
Scrop,  Monsieur  Richard  Stafford.  In 
the  7tb  of  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Camoys 
having  been  elected  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Surrey,  the  king  adS'esses  a  writ  to 
the  sheriff,  directing  him  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election,  cum  hujusmodi  banne- 
retti  ante  haeo  tempera  in  mihtes  comita- 
tus  ratione  alici^us  parliament!  eligi  min- 
ime  consueveront.  Camoys  was  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  same  parliament. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  hence  by  Selr 
den  that  he  was  &  baron,  and  that  the 
word  banneret  is  merely  sjmonymous.^ 


*  Prynne's  1st  Register,  p.  932.  filsrnge,  wha 
strennously  contends  against  the  writ  ot  snmmons 
conferring  an  hereditary  nobility,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  |»arty  summoned  was  never  omitted  in  sobs*- 
ouent  parliaments,  and  conseauently  was  a  peer 
for  life,  p.  43.  But  more  regard  ia  due  to  Prynne's 
latter  inquiries. 

t  Case  of  Willoughby,  CoUins,  p.  8 :  of  Decree, 
p.  41 :  of  Abersavenny,  p.  119.  But  see  the  case 
of  Grey  de  Rothyn,  p.  222  and  230,  where  the  con- 
trary position  is  stated  by  Selden  upon  better 
grounds. 

t  Kot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  H7, 309 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  100, 
386, 424 :  voL  i».,  p.  374.    Rvmer,  t.  vii.,  p.  161. 

^  8elden*s  Works,  vol  iii.,  p.  764.    SaldeaV 
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But  this  is  contradicted  by  too  many 
{MMsages.  Bannerets  had  so  far  been 
considered  as  comnKoners  some  years  be- 
fore, that  they  could  not  be  challenged 
on  juries.*  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  highly  esnmated  at  the  date 
of  this  writ. 

The  distinction  however  between  bar- 
ons and  bannerets  died  away  by  degrees. 
In  the  2d  of  Henry  VL,t  Scrop  of  Bolton 
is  ctdled  le  Sire  de  Scrop ;  a  proof  that 
he  was  then  reckoned  among  the  barons. 
The  bannerets  do  not  often  appear  after- 
ward by  that  appellation  as  members  of 
the  upper  house.  Bannerets,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  banrents,  are  enumerated 
among  the  orders  of  Scottish  nobility  in 
the  year  1438,  when  the  statute  directing 
the  common  lairds  or  tenants  incapite  to 
send  representatives  was  enacted ;  and 
a  moderate  historian  justly  calls  them 
an  intermediate  order  between  the  peers 
and  lairds.t  Peihape  a  consideration  of 
these  facts,  which  have  frequently  been 
overlooked,  may  tend  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  occasional  discontinuance, 
or  sometimes  the  entire  cessation,  of 
writs  of  summons  to  an  individual  or  his 
descendants;  since  we  may  conceive 
that  bannerets,  being  of  a  dignity  much 
inferior  to  that  of  Inirons,  h^  no  such 
inheritable  nobility  in  their  blood  as  ren- 
dered their  parliamentary  privileges  a 
matter  of  right.  But  whether  all  those 
who,  without  any  baronial  tenure,  receiv* 
ed  their  writs  of  summons  to  parliament 
belonged  '  to  the  order  of  bannerets,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm :  though  some 
passages  in  the  rolls  might  rather  lead  to 
such  a  supposition. 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  right 
of  suffrage  possessed  by  these  temporary 
members  of  the  upper  house.  It  might 
seem  plausible  certainly  to  conceive,  that 
the  real  and  ancient  aristocracy  would  not 
permit  their  powers  to  be  impaired  by 
numbering  the  votes  of  such  as  the  king 
might  please  to  send  among  them,  how- 

opmion  that  bannerets  in  the  lords'  bouse  were  the 
same  as  barons,  may  seem  to  call  on  me  for  some 
contrary  authorities,  in  order  to  support  my  own 
•ssertion,  besides  the  passages  above  anotea  from 
the  rolls,  of  which  he  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed a  more  competent  judge.  I  refer  therefore 
to  Spelman's  GlossarT,  p.  74;  Whitelockeon  Par- 
liamentary Writ,  ▼ol.  I.,  p.  313 ;  and  Elsynge's 
Method  of  holding  parliaments,  p.  66. 

•  Puis  un  fut  Ghaleng6  puree  qu*il  fut  a  ban- 
niere,  et  non  allocatur,  car  s'il  soit  a  banniere,  et 
ne  tient  pas  par  baronie,  il  sera  en  rassise.— Year- 
book, 22  Edw.  111.,  fol.  18,  a.apnd  West's  Inquiry, 
p.  22. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  i?.,  p.  ^1. 

t  Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol  i.,  p.  357 
and  365. 


ever  they  might  allow  them  to  assist  in 
their  debates.  But  I  am  much  more  in* 
clined  to  suppose  that  thev  were  in  an 
respects  on  an  equality  with  other  peers 
during  their  actual  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment. For,  1.  They  are  summoned  by 
the  same  writ  as  the  rest,  and  their  names 
are  confused  among  them  in  the  lists ; 
whereas  the  judges  and  ordinary  conn- 
sellors  are  called  by  a  separate  writ,  vo- 
bi^cum  et  ceteris  de  consilio  nostro,  and 
their  names  are  entered  after  those  of 
the  peers.*  2.  Some,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  land-baronies,  were  con- 
stantly summoned  from  father  to  son, 
and  thus  became  hereditary  lords  of  l»r- 
liament,  through  a  soit  of  prescriptive 
right,  which  probably  was  the  foundation 
of  extending  the  same  privilege  after- 
ward to  the  descendants  of  all  who  had 
once  been  summoned.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  family  of  Scrope,  for  ex- 
ample; which  was  eminent  under  Edward 
III.  and  subsequent  kings,  and  gave  rise 
to  two  branches,  the  lords  of  Bolton  and 
Masham,  inherited  any  territorial  hon- 
our.f  3.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any 
direct  proof  as  to  the  right  of  voting,  be- 
cause the  rolls  of  parliament  do  not  take 
notice  of  any  debates ;  but  there  hi^pens 

*  West,  whose  business  it  was  to  repreaent  the 
barons  by  writ  as  mere  assistants  without  suflnge, 
cites  the  writ  to  them  rather  disingenuouslj,  as  if 
~  itis,  -magnatibus  ao 


rowed  a  great  part  of  his  aiguments,  does  not 

to  go.  the  length  of  denving  the  ri^t  of  suffrage 

to  persons  so  summoned.— let  Register,  p.  237. 

t  These  descended  from  two  persons,  each  na- 
med Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  chief-justices  of  K.  B.  and 
0.  B.  at  the  bennning  of  Edward  UI.*b  reign.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  once  found  among  the  bar- 
ons, but  I  presume  this  to  have  been  an  accident 
or  mistake  in  the  roll,  as  he  is  frequently  mentioned 
afterward  among  the  judges.  Scrope,  chief-jus- 
tice of  K.  B.,  was  made  a  bmauret  m  14  E.  III. 
He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Scrope  of  M  aaham,  a 
considerable  person  in  Edward  III.,  and  Richaid 
XL's  goTemment,  whose  grandson.  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  was  beheaded  for  a  conspiracy  against 
Henry  V.  There  was  a  family  of  Scrupe  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  not- 
withstanding Dugdale*s  assertion*  that  the  Sciopee 
descended  ftom  them,  or  at  least  that  they  held 
the  same  lands :  nor  were  the  Scnipes  barons,  as 
appears  by  their  paying  a  relief  of  only  sixty  marks 
for  three  knights'  fees.— Dugdale's  Baronage,  p. 
664. 

The  want  of  consistency  m  old  rsoolds  throws 
much  additional  difficulty  orer  this  intricate  sub- 
ject Thus  Scrope  of  Maaham,  though  certainly 
a  baron,  and  tried  next  year  by  the  peen,  is  called 
Cheraher  in  an  instrument  of  I  H.  V.— Rymer,  t. 
ix.,  p.  13.  So,  in  the  endictment  against  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  he  is  constantly  strled  knight,  thoogh 
he  had  been  summoned  seTeral  times  as  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  inherited  that  bar- 
ony.—Rot.  Pari,  Tol.  il.,  p.  107. 
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to  exist  one  remarkable  pasaage,  in  which 
the  suffrages  of  the  lords  are  indiTidual- 
fy  specified.    In  the  first  parliament  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  were  requested  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  declare  what 
should  be  done  with  the  late  King  Rich- 
ard.   The  lords  then  present  agreed  that 
he  should  be  detained  in  safe  custody; 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  enter  their  names  upon  the 
roll  in  these  words :  The  names  of  the 
lords  concurring  in  their  answer  to  the 
said  question  here  follow;    to  wit,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  fourteen 
other  bishops ;  seven  abbots ;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Ydrk,  and  six 
earls;  nineteen  barons,  styled  thus:  le 
Sire  de  Roos,  or  le  Sire  de  Grey  de  Ru- 
thyn.    Thus  far  the  entry  has  nothing 
singular;   but   then  follow  these  nine 
names:    Monsieur  Henry  Percy,  Mon- 
sieur Richard  Scrop,  le  Sire  Fitz-hugh,  le 
Sire  de  Bergeveny,  le  Sire  de  Lomle  v,  le 
Baron  de  Greystock,  le  Baron  de  Hilton, 
Monsieur  Thomas  Erpyngham,  Chamber- 
layn.  Monsieur  Mayhewe  Goumay.    Of 
these  nine,  five  were  nndoubtedly  bar- 
ons, from  whatever  cause  misplaced  in 
order.    Scrop  was  summoned  by  writ; 
but  his  title  of  Monsieur,  by  which  he  is 
invariably  denominated,  would  of  itself 
create  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was  no 
baron,  and  in  another  place  we  find  him 
reckoned  among  the  bannerets.     The 
other  three  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
summoned,  Uieir  writs  probably  being 
lost    One  of  them,  Sir  lliomas  £rp3rng- 
ham,  a  statesman  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  banneret  ;*  certainly  he  was  not  a  bar- 
on.   It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  o^ 
era,  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  and  Gout- 
nay,  an  officer  of  the  household,  were 
also  bannerets ;  they  cannot  at  least  be 
supposed  to  be  barons,  neither  were  they 
ever  summoned  to  any  subsequent  par- 
liament.   Yet  in  the  only  record  we  pos- 
sess of  votes  -actually  given  in  the  house 
of  lords,  they  appear  to  Inve  been  reck- 
oned among  the  rest-f 
The  next  method  of  conferring  an  hon- 
I  of  our  of  peerage  was  by  creation 
ikf     in  parliament.    Tliis  was  adopt- 
ed by  Edward  III.  in  several  m- 
stances,  though  always,  I  believe,  for  the 
higher  titles  of  duke  or  earl.    It  is  laid 
down  by  lawyers,  that. whatever  the  king 
is  said,  m  an  ancient  record,  to  have  done 
in  full  parliament,  must  be  taken  to  have 

•  Blonefield's  Hist  of  Norfolk,.  ?oI.  iii.,  p.  646 
(foKo  edit.)'  t  Bot  FarL,  ▼.  iii.,  p^  407. 


proceeded  frmn  the  whole  legislature. 
As  a  question  of  fact,  indeed,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  proceedings 
where  this  exiH«ssion  is  used,  and  espe* 
ciaUy  in  the  creation  of  peei^  the  assent 
of  the  commons  was  specifically  and  de- 
liberately given.  It  seems  hardly  con* 
sonant  to  the  circumstances  of  their  or- 
der under  Edward  III.  to  suppose  their 
sanction  necessary,  in  what  seemed  so 
little  to  concern  their  interest.  Yet  there 
is  an  instance,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  that 
prince,  where  the  lords  individually,  and 
the  commons'  with  one  voice,  are  decla- 
red to  have  consented,  at  the  king^s  re« 
quest,  that  the  Lord  de  Coucy,  who  had 
married  his  daughter,  and  was  already 
possessed  of  estates  in  England,  might  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  whenev- 
er the  king  should  determine  what  earl- 
dom he  would  confer  upon  him.*  Under 
Richard  II.,  the  marqmsate  of  Dublin  is 
granted  to  Vere  bjr  full  consent  of  all  the 
estates.  But  this  instrument,  besides  the 
unusual  name  of  dignity,  contamed  an 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  authority  over 
Ireland.!  In  the  same  reign  Lancaster 
was  made  Duke  of  Guienne,  and  the 
Duke  of  York's  son  created  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, to  hold  during  his  father^s  Mfe. 
The  consent  of  the  lords  and  commons  is 
expressed  in  their  patente,  and  they  aro 
entered  upon  the  roll  of  parliam^t.! 
Henry  Y.  created  his  brothers  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Glocester,  by  request  of  the 
lords  and  commons.^  But  the  patent  of 
Sir  John  Cornwall,  m  the  10th  of  Henry 
YI.,  declares  him  to  be  made  Lord  Fan- 
^P®9  "  by  consent  of  the  iords,  in  the 
presence  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment ;'*  as  if  it  were  designed  to  show 
that  the  commons  had  not  a  legialaiive 
voice  in  the  creation  of  peers.| 

The  mention  I  have  made  of  creating 
peera  by  act  of  parliament  has  Aadby 
pertly  anticipated  the  modem  form  v*'^^ 
of  letters  patent,  with  which  the  other 
was  nearly  allied.  The  first  instance  of 
a  barony  conferred  by  patent  was  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  when  Sir  John 
Holt,  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
created  Lord  Beauchamp  of  'Kiddermin- 
ster. Holt^s  patent,  however,  passed 
while  Richard  was  endeavouring  to  act 
in  an  arbitrary  manner;  and  in  fact  he 
never  sat  in  parliament,  having  been  at- 
tainted in  that  of  the  next  year  by  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Holt.  In  a  number  of 
subsequent  patents  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  YII.,  the  assent  of  parliament  is 


»  Rot  Pari.,  Tol.  fi.,  p.  300. 

t  Id.,voUiit.,p.9Q0.  t  Id.»  p.  263, 264. 

^  Id.,  voL  !▼.,  p.  17.  j  Id.,  p.  40^ 
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expressed,  though  it  frequently  h^peos 
timt  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  paf- 
liamentary  roll.  And,  in  some  instances, 
the  roll  speaks  to  the  consent  of  parha- 
ment,  where  the  patent  itself  is  silent.* 

It  is  now  perhaps  scarcely  known  by 
Clergy  nun-  ™any  persons  not  unversed  in 
monea  iq  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
MMMt*'"  *n^'  ^^^  besides  the  bishops 
and  baronial  abbote,  the  infe- 
rior clergy  were  regularly  summoned  at 
every  parliament.  In  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons to  a  bishop,  he  is  still  directed  to 
cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church, 
the  archdeacon  of  his  diocess,  with  one 
proctor  fVom  the  chapter  of -the  former, 
and  two  from  the  body  ot  his  clergy,  to 
attend  with  him  at  the  place  of  meeting. 
This  might,  by  an  inobservant  reader,  be 
confoai^ded  with  the  summons  to  the 
convocation,  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  constituent  parts,  and,  by  modem 
usage,  is  made  to  assemble  on  the  same 
day.  But  it  may  easily  be  distinguish^ 
ed  by  this  difference ;  that  the  convocar- 
tion  is  provincial,  and  summoned  by  the 
metvopoiitans  of  Canterbury  and  \  ork ; 
whereas  the.  clause  conunonhr  denomi- 
nated pnemunientes  (from  its  first  word), 
in  the  wht  to  each  bishop,  proceeds  from 
the  crown,  and  ei\)oins  the  attendance 
of  the  clergy  at  the  national  council  of 
pailiamait.T 

The  first  unequivocal  instance  of  rep* 
resentatives  appearing  for  the  lower 
clergy  is  in  the  year  1S56,  when  they  are 
expressly  named  by  the  author  of  the  An- 
nate of  Burton.}  They  preceded,  there- 
fore, by  a  few  ^ars,  the  house  of  com- 
mons; but  the  introduction  of  each  was 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  The 
king  reqmred  the  clergy's  money,^  but 

♦  Wc8t*«  Inquiry,  p.  65.  "  This  writer  does  not 
allow  that  the  King  peeaened  the  prerogative  of 
creating  new  peera  wilikout  conaent  of  pailiameBt 
Bat  Prynne  (iat  iUgiater,  p.  235),  who  geneiaUy 
adopts  the  same  theory  of  peerage  aa  West,  strong- 
ly asserts  the  contrary ;  and  the  party  views  of  the 
[attar's  treatise,  which  I  mentioned  above,  shonld 
to  kept  in  sight.  It  waa  hia  object  to  prove,  that 
tiie  pending  biU  to  limit  the  membera  of  the  peer- 
afe  waa  coDformable  ta  the  original  constitotion. 

t  Hody'a  History  of  Convocationa,  p.  12.  Dis- 
aertatio  de  antiqu4  et  modemA  Synodi  Anglicsni 
eonstitntione,  prefixed  to  Wilkins's  Concilia,  t.  i. 

t  2  Gale,  Scriptorea  Rer.  Anglic,  t.  it,  p.  355. 
Hody ,  p.  345.  A  tterbory  ( Righta  of  Convocationa, 
D.  895, 315)  endeavours  to  show  that  the  clergy  had 
been  repreeented  in  parliament  from  the  conquest, 
as  well  aa  before  it.  Many  of  the  passages  he 
<|Qotea  are  vary  inconcluaiva ;  but  nossibly  there 
may  be  aoma  weight  in  one  from  Matthew  Paria, 
ad  ann.  1247,  and  two  or  three  write  of  the  reign 
ofHenrvIlI. 

^  Hoay,  p.  38L  AttarbaTy*8  Rights  of  Convo- 
catioD8,p.fi8|. 


dared  not  take  it  without  th^r  consent. 
In  the  double  parliament,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  summoned  in  the  eleventh  of  £ct 
ward  I.  lo  meet  at  Northampton  and 
York,  and  divided  accordiug  to  the  two 
ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  proctors  of 
chapters  for  each  province,  but  not  those 
of  the  diocesan  cler;^,  were  summoned 
through  a  royal  wnt  addressed  to  tlie 
archbishops.  Upon  account  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  deputies  from  the  lower 
clergy,  these  assemblies  refused  to  grant 
a  subsidy.  The  proctors  of  both  descrip- 
tions appear  to  have  been  summoned  by 
the  praemunientes  clause  in  the  2^,  33d, 
34th,  38th,  and  35th  years  of  the  ^ame 
king;  but  in  some  other  parliaments  of 
his  reign  the  praemunientes  clause  is 
omitted.*  The  same  irregularity  contin- 
ued under  ^is  successor ;  and  the  con- 
stant usage  of  inserting  this  clause  in  the 
bishop's  writ  is  dated  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Edward  IILf 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Edward  L, 
whose  legislative  mind  was  engaged  in 
modelling  the  constitution  on  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  designed  to  render  Uie 
cleiigy  an  effective  branch  of  parhament, 
however  their  continual  resistance  may 
have  defeated  the  accomplishment  of  this 
intention.^  We  find  an  entry  upon  the 
roll  of  his.  parliament  at  CarUue,  con- 
tainiog  a  list  of  all  the  proctors  deputed 
to  it  by  the  several  diocesses  of  the  king- 
dom. Tliis  may  be  reckoned  a  clear 
proof  of  their  parliamentaiy  attendance 
during  his  reign  under  the  praemunientes 
clause ;  since  the  inrovince  of  Canterbury 
could  not  have  been  present  in  convoca* 
tion  at  a  city  beyond  its  hmits.^  And 
indeed  if  we  were  tp  found  our  juogment 
merely  on  the  language  used  in  these 
writs,  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  a  very 
strange  paradox,  that  the  clergy  were  not 
only  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, 
but  as  essential  a  member  of  the  legisla^ 
tore  by  their  representatives  as  the  com- 
mons.)!   They  are  summoned  in  the  ear- 


•  Hody,  p.  38a    Atteibory,  p.  8». 
t  Hody,  p.  391. 

i  Gilbert's  Hist  pf  Exchequer,  p.  47. 
Rot.  Pari,  vol.  i.,  p.  189.    Atteibory,  p.  2S9. 
The  lower  house  <x  convocation,  in  1547,  tar* 
rified  at  the  progress  of  raibrmatiao,  petitioned 
that, "  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  king^s  writ  and 
the  ancient  cuatoms  of  the  realm,  they  might  have 
room  and  place,  and  be  sssociated  with  the  com- 
mons in  tne  nether  house  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, aa  membera  of  the  commonvvealth  and  the 
kinff%  moat  humble  anbjecta.*'— Bamet'a  Hiat.  of 
Bet9rmation,  vol.  iL,  iU^ndiz,  No.  17.    Thia  aa- 
sertion  that  the  clergy  had  ever  been  aaaociated  aa 
one  body  with  the  commona  ia  not  borne  out  by 
any  thing  that  appeara  on  our  racorda,  and  ia  con- . 
tradiolad  by  naiiT  pMBi^ea.    But  it  ia  asid  tbiA 
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liest  jear  extant  (SS  E.  I.),  ad  tractaDdum, 
ordinaodum  et  faciendum  nobiscum,  et 
cum  cstens  praelatis,  proceribus,  ac  aliis 
incolis  regni  nostri ;  in  that  of  the  next 
year,  ad  ordinandum  de  quantitate  et 
modo  subsidii;  in  that  of  the  twenty- 
eighth,  ad  faciendum  et  consentiendum 
his,  qu»  tunc  de  communi  consilio  ordi- 
nari  contigerit.  In  later  times,  it  ran 
sometimes  ad  faciendum  et  consentien- 
dum, sometimes  onlv  ad  consentiendum ; 
which,  from  the  fifth  of  Richard  II. ,  has 
been  the  term  invariably  adopted.  ^  Now, 
as  it  is  usual  to  infer  from  the  same  words, 
when  introduced  into  the  writs  for  elec- 
tion of  the  commons,  that  they  possessed 
an  enacting  power  implied  in  the  words 
ad  faciendum,  or  at  least  to  deduce  the 
necessity  of  their  assent  from  the  words 
ad  consentiendum,  it  should  seem  to  fol- 
low that  the  clergy  were  invested,  as  a 
branch  of  the  parliament,  with  rights  no 
less  extensive.  It  is  to  be  considered 
how  we  can  reconcile  these  apparent  at- 
tributes of  political  power  with  the  un- 
questionable facts,  that  almost  all  laws, 
even  while  they  continued  to  attend, 
were  passed  without  their  concurrence, 
and  that,  after  some  time,  they  ceased 
altogether  to  comply  with  the  writ.f 
•  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  can  only 
be  found  in  that  estrangement  from  the 
common  law  and  the  temporal  courts, 
which  the  clergy  throughout  Europe 
were  disposed  to  affect.  In  this  coun- 
try, their  ambition  defeated  its  own  ends; 
and  while  they  endeavoured  by  privileges 
and  immunities  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  people,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  thus  strongly 
traced  would  cut  them  off  from  the  sym- 
pathy of  common  interests.  Every  thinff 
whicn  they  could  call  of  ecclesiasticsu 
cognizance  was  drawn  into  their  own 
courts ;  while  the  administration  of  what 
they  contemned  as  a  barbarous  system, 
the  temporal  law  of  the  land,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  lay  judges.  But  these  were 
men  not  less  subtle,  not  less  ambitious, 
not  less  attached  to  their  profession  than 
themselves ;  and  wielding,  as  they  did  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  the  delegated 

the  clergT  were  actually  eo  vniled  with  the  com- 
noiis  in  tlie  Irish  parliament  till  the  rafonnatkn.— 
OUberfk  Hist,  of  the  Ezcheqaer,  p.  57. 

•  Hody,  p.  302. 
-  1  Thepnamunientesclatifleinabiebop'swritof 
Munmona  was  so  fu  regarded  down  to  the  ReA>nn- 
ation,  that  pfoctors  weve  elected,  and  their  namee 
letomed  upon  the  writ ;  though  the  clergy  never 
•fetended  from  the  beginning  of  the  iiAeenth  cen- 
tury, and  m«e  their  money  onSj  in  ooirocation, 
6ince  the  lUfiMmation,  the  claoee  has  besn  pe* 
served  lor  Una  merely  in  the  writ.«^Wilkiiis,  Die* 
•eitatlo,iibieQpfa. 


sceptre  of  judicial  soverei^ty,  they  soon 
began  to  control  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  establish  the  inherent  su- 
ptremacy  of  the  common  law.  From  this 
time  an  inveterate  animosity  subsisted 
between  the  two  courts,  the  vestiges  of 
which  have  only  been  effaced  by  the  lib- 
eral wisdom  of  modem  ages.  The  gen« 
eral  love  of  the  common  law,  however, 
with  the  great  weight  of  its  professors  in 
the  king^s  council  and  in  parliament,  kept 
the  clergy  in  surprising  subjection.  None 
of  our  lungs  after  Henry  III.  were  big- 
ots ;  and  the  constant  tone  of  the  com- 
mons serves  to  show,  that  the  English 
nation  was  thoroughly  averse  to  ecclesi- 
astical influence,  whether  of  their  own 
church  or  the  see  of  Rome. 

It  was  natural  therefore  to  withstand 
the  interference  of  the  clergy  summoned 
to  parliament  in  legislation,  as  much  as 
that  of  the  spiritual  court  in  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. With  the  ordinary  subjects, 
indeed,  of  legislation  they  had  little  con- 
cern. The  oppressions  of  the  king's 
purveyors,  or  escheators,  or  officers  of 
the  forests,  the  abuses  or  defects  of  the 
common  law,  the  regulations  necessary 
for  trading  towns  and  seaports,  were 
matters  that  touched  them  not,  and  to 
which  their  consent  was  never  required. 
And,  as  they  well  knew  there  was  no  de- 
sign in  sununoning  their  attendance  but 
to  obtain  money,  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  they  obeyed  the  royal  writ, 
which  was  generally  obliged  to  be  en- 
forced by  an  archiepiscopal  mandate.* 
Thus,  instead  of  an  assembly  of  deputies 
from  an  estate  of  the  re^m,  they  became' 
a  synod  or  convocation.  And  it  seems 
probable  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  instances 
where  the  clergy  are  said  in  the  roll  of 
parliament  to  have  presented  their  peti- 
tions, or  are  otherwise  mentioned  as  a 
deliberative  body,  we  should  suppose  the 
convocation  alone  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  to  be  intended.!  For  that  of 
York  seems  to  have  been  always  consid- 
ered as  inferior,  and  even  ancillary  to 


*  Hody,  p.  396,  403.  &c.  In  1314,  the  clergy 
protest  6Ten  against  the  recital  of  the  king's  writ 
to  (he  archbishop,  directing  him  to  sbmmon  the 
der^  of  his  mmnce,  in  his  tettara  mandatory,  de* 
claring  that  the  English  clergy  had  not  been  ac^ 
customed,  nor  ought  by  right,  to  be  convoked  by 
the  king's  authority. — Atterbuiy,  p.  230. 

t  Hody,  p.  425.  Atterbury,  p.  «3,  233.  The 
latter  seems  to  think  that  the  cieri^  of  bbih  |>roT- 
inces  never  actually  nset  in  a  national  council  or 
bouse  of  parliament,  under  the  prwmunientee  writ, 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  though  the  proctors 
were  duly  returned.  But  Hody  doea  not  go  quit* 
eo  far,  and  Atterbury  had  a  particular  motive  to 
enhance  the  inihumce  of  the  convocation  for  Can^ 
terbtiry. 
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the  greater  province,  voting  subsidies, 
and  even  assenting  to  canons,  without 
deliberation,  in  compliance  with  the  ex- 
ample of  Canterbury  ;*  the  convocation 
of  which  province  consequently  assumed 
the  importance  of  a  national  council.  But 
in  either  point  of  view  the  proceedings 
of  this  ecclesiastical  assembly,  collateral 
in  a  certain  sense  to  parliament,  yet  very 
intimately  connected  with  it,  whether 
sitting  by  virtue  of  the  praemunientes 
clause  or  otherwise,  deserve  some  notice 
in  a  constitutional  histoi^. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  III.,  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  speech  pro- 
nounced by  the  king's  commissioner,  and 
setiredy  along  with  the  prelates,  to  con- 
sult together  upon  the  business  submitted 
to  their  deliberation.  They  proposed 
accordingly  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  disturbers  of  the  peace,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  lords  and  com- 
mons. The  clergy  are  said  afterward  to 
have  had  leave,  as  well  as  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  to  return  to  their 
homes ;  the  nrelates  and  peers  continu- 
ing with  the  King.f  This  appearance  of 
the  clergy  in  full  parliament  is  not  per- 
haps so  decisively  proved  by  any  later 
record.  But  in  the  eighteenth  of  the 
same  reign  several  petitions  of  the  clernr 
are  granted  by  the  king  and  his  council, 
ente^  on  the  roll  of  parliament,  and 
even  the  statute  roll,  and  in  some  re- 
spects are  still  part  of  our  law.|  To 
taese  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
commons  gave  no  assent ;  and  thev  may 
be  reckoned  amon^  the  other  infringe- 
ments of  their  legislative  rights.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  parliament 
the  commons,  as  if  apprehensive  of  what 
was  in  preparation,  besought  the  king 
that  no  petition  of  the  clergy  might  be 
cranted  till  he  and  his  council  should 
nave  considered  whether  it  would  turn  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  lords  or  commons.^ 

A  series  of  petitions  from  the  clergy, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.,  had 
not  probably  an]^  real  assent  of  the  com- 
mons, though  it  is  once  mentioned  in  the 
enacting  words,  when  they  were  drawn 
into  a  statute.  |  Indeed,  the  petitions  cor- 
respond so  little  with  the  genersd  senti- 
ment of  hostility  towards  ecclesiastical 

«  Atlerburv,  p.  4a 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64^  65. 

t  IS  E.  III.,  ttat  3.  Rot.  Pari.,  foL.  ii.,  p.  l&l. 
Thifl  is  the  parliamant  in  which  it  is  fery  doDbtfol 
whether  any  deputies  from  cities  and  boioiigfas 
had  a  place.  The  pretended  statutes  were  there- 
fnre  erery  way  null ;  heing  falsely  imputed  to  an 
incomplete  parliament. 

«  Ibid.  11  25  E.  ULreCst,  3. 


privileges  manifested  by  the  lo wef  htrtM 
of  parfiament,  that  they  would  not  easfly 
have  obtained  its  acquiescence.  The 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canteiba- 
ry  presented  several  petitions  in  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  the  same  King,  to  which  they 
received  an  assenting  answer ;  but  they 
are  not  found  in  the  statute-book.  This 
however  produced  the  foUowing  remon- 
strance from  the  commons  at  the  next 
parliament :  "  Also  the  said  commons  be- 
seech their  lord  the  king,  that  no  statute 
nor  ordinance  be  made  at  the  petition  of 
the  clergy,  unless  by  assent  of  your  com- 
mons; and  that  your  commons  be  not 
bound  by  any  constitutions  which  they 
make  for  their  own  profit  without  the 
commons'  assent.  For  they  will  not  be 
bound  by  any  of  your  statutes  or  ordi- 
nances made  without  their  assent.*^  The 
king  evaded  a  direct  answer  to  this  peti* 
tion.  But  the  province  of  Canterbury 
did  not  the  less  present  their  own  griev- 
ances to  the  king  in  that  parhament,  and 
two  among  the  statutes  of  the  year  seem 
to  be  founded  upon  no  other  authority .f 
In  the  first  session  of  Richard  II.,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  both  provinces  are 
said  to  have  jiwesented  their  schedule  of 
petitions,  which  appear  upon  the  roll,  and 
three  of  which  are  the  foundation  of  stat-' 
utes  unassented  to  in  all  probability  by  the 
commons.^  If  the  clergy  of  both  prov- 
inces were  actually  present,  as  is  here 
asserted,  it  must  of  course  have  been  as 
a  house  of  parliament,  and  not  of  convo- 
caUon.  It  rather  seems,  so  far  as  we 
can  trust  to  the  phraseology  of  records, 
that  the  clergy  sat  also  in  a  national  as- 
sembly under  the  king's  writ  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  same  king.^  Upon  other 
occasions  during  the  same  reign,  where 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy  are  al- 
luded to  as  a  deliberative  body,  sitting  at 
the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  its  constitution ; 
and  indeed,  even  from  those  already  cited, 
we  cannot  draw  any  positive  inference.! 

•  P.30S.  The  word  cWy  is  ambiguous ;  Whito- 
locke  (on  Pariiamsiitary  wiit,  vol  il,  p.  346)  ii»- 
teipreCs  it  of  the  commons :  I  should  rather  sop- 
pose  it  to  mean  the  clergy. 

t  50  E.  III.,  c.  4  and  5. 

i  Rot  Pari.,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  25.  A  nostre  ties  ec- 
ceilent  seigneur  le  lof  suppUent  homUement  eee 
devotee  oratours,  lea  prelats  et  la  dergie  de  la 
piofinee  de  Genteifoirs  et  d*£verwyk,  stat.  1  R.  IL, 
c.  13, 14, 15.  But  see  Hody,  p.  425;  Atteifaury, 
p.  389.  4  Rot  Pari,  Tol.  iii,  p.  37. 

H  It  might  be  armed,  fram  a  pessaoe  in  the  pwr- 
Uament^foll  of  21  R.  H.,  that  the  deigy  of  both 
prorinoee  were  not  only  prssenk,  but  thai  they  wen 
aocoonled  an  eeeentiaf  part  of  perMameat  in  len- 
poral  matters,  which  is  contrary  to  the  whole  ten- 
our  of  our  laws.  The  commone  are  there  asid 
to  hare  prayed,  that  '*  whereas  many  judgmenta 
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But  whether  in  convocation  or  in  paiiia^ 
ment,  tiiey  certaii^y  formed  a  legislative 
council  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  which  alone,  with- 
out that  of  the  commons  (lean  say  noth- 
ing as  to  the  lords),  Edward  III.,  and 
even  Richard  II.,  enacted  laws  to  bind  the 
kuty.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  different 
place  a  still  more  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  assumed  prerogative ;  namely,  the 
memorable  statute  against  heresy  in  the 
second  of  Henry  lY. ;  which  can  hardly 
be  deemed  any  thing  else  than  an  in* 
fringement  of  the  rights  of  parUament, 
more  clearly  established  at  that  time  than 
at  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Petitions 
of  the  commons  relative  to  spiritual  mat- 
ters, however  frequently  proposed,  in  few 
or  no  instances  obtained  the  king's  assent 
so  as  to  pass  into  statutes,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  convocation.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  any  temporal  laws 
appear  to  have  passed  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy.  Two  instances  only,  so 
far  as  I  know,  are  on  record :  the  parUa- 
ment held  in  the  11th  of  Richard  II.  is 
annulled  b^  that  in  the  twenty-first  of  his 
reign,  **  with  the  assent  of  the  lords  spir* 
Itual  and  temporal,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
clergy^  and  the  commons  ;"t  uid  die 
statute  entailing  the  crown  on  the  chfl- 


and  ordintticM  foiinerlj  nade  in 
beea  annuUod,  Accoum  4h»  ttt^^  clmrgy  had  tui 
been,  present  tkeretO,  the  j^reUtea  and  clergy  might 
make  a  proxy  with  ttifficient  power  to  conaeDt  in 
their  name  to  all  things  done  in  this  parliament 
Whereupon  the  apirituAi  lords  agreed  to  intnitt 
their  powers  to  Sir  Thomas  Fever,  and  gave  him 
«  procuration,  commencing  in  the  following  words : 
*  Nos  Thomas  Cantuar^  et  Robertus  Ebor*  archi- 
episcopi,  ac  prsBlati  el  denuulHusqHepnmndm  Can- 
tuar*  et  Bbm^  rmn  rnxkeiarum  noetramm  ei  tenmonU- 
wm.  earwuUm  habentee  juM  mtereeaendi  m  emguue  par- 
UammUe  domim  nostri  regis  et  regni  Anglis  pro 
tempore  celebrandis,necnon  tractandi  et  expediendi 
in  eisdem  quantum  ad  ainffula  in  instant!  j>arlia- 
mento  pro  Aatu  et  honore  domini  nostti  reg»,  nec- 
non  le^liv  sua,  ac  quiete,  pace,  et  tranquilUtato 
re^i  judidaliter  justificandis,  venerahili  viro  do- 
mino Thoma  de  Percy  militi,  nostram  plenarie 
committimutf  potestatem/  "  It  may  b6  perceived 
by  these  expressions,  and  more  unequivocally  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the  juoleial 
power  of  parliament  which  the  spiritual  loids  del- 
egated to  their  proxy.  Many  impeachments  for 
capital  offianoes  were  comma  on,  at  which,  by 
their  canons,  the  bishops  could  not  assist  But  it 
can  never  be  conceived  that  the  inferior  clergy 
had  any  share  in  this  hish  judicature.  And,  upon 
looking  attentively  at  the  words  above  printed  in 
italics,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  qtuntual  lords 
holding  by  barony  are  the  only  persons  designated; 
whatever  may  harve  been  meant  by  the  singular 
phrase«  as  applied  to  them,  clerus  utriusque  pro- 
vineis.— Rot  Pari,  v<d.  iu.,  p«  348. 

*  Atterbmy,  p.  348. 

t  2L  Rich.  tL,  G.  12.    Burnet's  Hist  of  Refor- 
mation  (vol.  iL.  p<  47)  led  me  to  this  act,  whieh  I 
had  Overlo6ked. 
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dren  of  Henry  IV.  is  said  to  be  enacted 
on  the  petition  of  the  prelates,  nobles^ 
clergy,  and  commons**  Both  these  were 
stronger  exertions  of  legislative  authority 
tlum  ordinary  acts  of  parliament,  and 
were  verv  likely  to  be  questioned  in  suc- 
ceeding tnhes. 

The  supreme  Judicature,  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  king^s  jorttdicUon 
court,  was  diverted,  about  the  ortiieUag% 
reign  of  John,  into  three  chan-  «>uacu. 
nels;  the  tribunals  of  King*s  Bench» 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer.t 
These  became  the  regular  fouutains  ot 
justice,  which  soon  almost  absorbed  the 
provincial  jurisdictions  of  the  sheri^Tand 
lord  of  manor.  But  the  original  institu- 
tion, having  been  designed  for  ends  of 
state,  police,  and  revenue,  full  as  much 
as  for  the  determination  of  private  suits, 
still  preserved  the  most  eminent  parts 
of  its  authority.  For  the  king^s  ordinary 
or  privy  council,  which  is  the  usual  style 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  seems  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  king's  court 
(curia  regis)  of  older  times,  being  com-* 
posed  of  the  same  persons,  and  having, 
m  a  principal  degree,  the  same  subjects 
of  deliberation.  It  consisted  of  the  chief 
ministers;  as  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
lord  steward,  lord  admiral,  lord  marshal, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  cham* 
berfauBy  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the 
household,  the  chancellor  of  the  excfae^ 
quer,  the  master  of  the  wardrobe ;  and 
of  the  judges,  king's  sergeant  and  attor^ 
ney-general,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and 
justices  in  eyre,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  the  same  as  the  judges  at  Westmin- 
ster. When  all  these  were  called  togeth- 
er, it  was  a  full  council;  but  where  the 
business  was  of  a  more  contracted  nature, 
those  only  who  were  fittest  to  advise 
were  summoned;  the  chancellor  and 
judges,  for  matters  of  law ;  the  officers 
of  state  for  what  concerned  the  revenue 
or  household. 

The  business  of  this  council,  out  of 
parliament,  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads; 
its  deliberative  office,  as  a  council  of  ad- 
vice, and  its  decisive  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion^  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  obvi^ 
eualy  comprehended  all  subjects  of  polite 
ical  deliberation,  which  were  usually  re^ 
ferred  to  it  by  the  king :  this  being  in  fact 
the  administration  or  governing  council  of 
state,  the  distinction  of  a  cabinet  being  in- 


*  Rtet.  Ptif;,  toL  iii,  p:  563.    Atteiburf .  p.  tfl. 

t  The  ensuing  sketch  of  the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  king's  council  has  been  chiefly  derived 
from  Sir  MatChew  Half's  Treatise  of  the  Jurist 
dictidn  of  th«  Lords'  House  in  Parliament,  publish" 
ed  by  Ur<  Hargrave. 
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troduced  in  comparatively  modem  times. 
But  there  were  likewiae  a  vast  number 
of  petitions  continually  presented  to  the 
council,  upon  which  they  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  sort,  as  it  were,  and  for- 
ward them  by  endorsement  to^e  proper 
courts,  or  advise  the  suiter  what  remedy 
he  had  to  seek.  Thus  some  petitions 
are  answered,  ''this  cannot  be  done 
without  a  new  law ;"  some  were  turned 
over  to  the  regular  court,  as  the  chancery 
or  king's  bench;  some  of  greater  mo- 
ment were  endorsed  to  be  heard  **  before 
the  great  council;"  some,  concerning 
the  king's  interest,  were  referred  to  the 
chancery,  or  select  persons  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

The  coercive  authority  exercised  by 
this  standing  council  of  the  king  was  far 
more  important.  It  may  be  divided  into 
acts  legislative  and  judicial.  As  for  the 
first,  many  ordinances  were  made  in 
council ;  sometimes  upon  request  of  the 
commons  in  parliament,  who  felt  them* 
selves  better  qualified  to  state  a  griev- 
ance than  a  remedy ;  sometimes  without 
any  pretence,  unless  the  usage  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  infancy  of  our  constitution, 
may  be  thought  to  afford  one.  These  were 
always  of  a  temporary  or  partial  nature, 
and  were  considered  aa  regulations  not 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  a  ne^ 
statute.  Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  Rich- 
ard II.,  the  council,  after  hearing  read  the 
statute-roll  of  an  act  recently  passed, 
conferring  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain cases  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  de- 
clared that  the  intention  of  parliament, 
thou^  not  clearly  expressed  tnerein,  had 
been  to  extend  that  jmisdictton  to  certain 
other  cases  omitted,  which  accorcUngly 
tiiey  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  comnns- 
sions  made  to  these  justices  under  the 
great  seal.*  But  they  frequently  so 
much  exceeded  what  the  growing  spirit 
of  public  liberty  would  permit,  that  it 
save  rise  to  complaint  in  parliament. 
The  commons  petition,  in  IS  R.  II.,  that 
**  neither  the  chancellor  nor  Che  king^ 
council,  after  the  close  of  parliament, 
may  make  any  ordinance  against  the 
common  law,  or  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  laid,  or  the  statutes  made  heretofore 
or  to  be  made  in  this  parliament;  but 
that  the  common  law  have  its  course  for 
all  the  people,  and  no  judgment  be  ren- 
dered without  due  legal  process.''  The 
king  answers,  '*Let  it  be  done  as  has 
been  usual  heretofore,  saving  the  prerog- 
ative ;  and  if  any  one  is  aggrieved,  let 
him  show  it  specially,  and  nsht  shall  be 
done  him.**t     1"^  unsatisfactory  an- 


•  Rot  Ptrl ,  ▼ol  iii.,  p.  84. 


Id.,  p.  266. 


swer  proves  the  arbitrary  spirit  in  which 
Richard  was  determined  to  govern. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  council  was  in 
some  instances  founded  upon  particular 
acts  of  pariiament,  giving  it  power  to  hear 
and  determine  certain  causes.  Many  pe- 
titions likewise  were  referred  to  it  from 
parliament,  especially  where  they  were 
left  unanswered  by  reason  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. But,  independently  of  this  dele- 
Eted  authority,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Dff's  council  did  anciently  exercise,  as 
weU  out  of  parliament  as  in  it,  a  very 
great  jurisdiction,  both  in  causes  crimi* 
nal  and  civil.  Some,  however,  have  coq> 
tended,  that  whatever  they  did  in  this 
respect  was  illegal,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  the  common  law  and  Magna  Charta. 
And  be  the  common  law  what  it  may,  it 
seems  an  indisputable  violation  of  the 
charter,  in  its  JBoet  admirable  and  essen- 
tial article,  to  drag  men  in  questions  of 
their  freehold  or  liberty  before  a  tribu- 
nal which  neither  granted  them  a  trial 
by  their  peers,  nor  always  respected  the 
law  of  the  land.  Against  this  usurpation 
the  patriots  of  those  times  never  ceased 
to  lift  their  voices.  A  statute  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Edward  III.  provides  that  bo 
man  shall  be  attached,  nor  his  property 
seized  into  the  king's  hands  against  the 
form  of  the  great  charter  and  me  law  of 
the  land.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same 
king,  it  was  enacted,  that  **  none  shall  be 
taken  by  j)etition  or  suggestion  to  the 
king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  en- 
dictment  or  presentment,  or  bv  writ  ori- 
ginal at  the  common  law,  nor  shall  be  put 
out  of  his  ftttnchise  or  freehold,  unless 
he  be  duly  put  to  answer,  and  forejudged 
of  the  same  by  due  course  of  law."* 
This  was  repeated  in  a  short  act  of  the 
twenty-ei^th  of  his  reign  ;t  but  both,  in 
all  probability,  were  treated  with  neglect; 
for  another  was  passed  some  years  after- 
ward, providing  that  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  wi^ut  presentment  before 
justices,  or  matter  of  record,  or  by  du^ 
process  and  writ  original  according  to  the 
old  law  of  the  land.  The  answer  to  the 
petition  whereon  this  statute  is  grounded, 


•  25  E.  III.,  8tat.  6,  c.  4.  See  the  petkion  Rot. 
Pari.,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  228,  which  eitends  ftrther  than 
the  king*!  emwer  or  the  statQte.  PrObtbly  Uite 
fifth  BtfttBte  of  the  25th  of  Edward  HI.  it  the  mott 
eztemirely  beneficial  Act  io  the  whole  body  of  our 
]sws.  R  eatabliahed  certainty  in  tieaaooa,  ragu- 
lated  pnrterance,  ]^rQihibit«d  aibitmry  impriaon- 
ment,  and  the  determiBation  of  )?leaa  of  freehoM 
before  theoouncil,  took  away  the  comimlaory  find- 
ing of  men-at-arma  and  other  troopa^  confirmed  the 
reaaonable  aid  of  the  king'a  tenanta  fixed  by  3  £. 
Im  and  niovided  that  the  king's  |»roteetMn  abSald 
not  hinaer  civU  preceaa  or  ( 

t  26  £.  III.,  c.  3. 
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in  the  psrlismenijroil,  ezpiessljr  declares 
this  to  be  an  wrticle  of  the  great  charter.* 
Nothing,  howerer,  would  prevail  oa  the 
council  to  surrender  so  eminent  a  power, 
aad,  though  usurped,  yet  of  so  long  a 
oonliBuance.  Cases  of  arbitrary  impris- 
onment frequently  occurred,  and  were 
remonstrated  against  by  the  coinmons. 
The  right  of  eirery  freeman  in  that  car- 
dinal point  was  as  indubitable,  legally 
speaking,  as  at  this  day;  but  the  courts 
of  law  were  afraid  to  exercise  their  re* 
medial  functions  in  defiance  of  so  power- 
ful a  tribunal.  After  the  accession  of 
the  Lancastrian  fiamily,  these,  like  other 
grieTances,  became  raiher  less  frequent ; 
but  the  commons  remonstrate  several 
times,  even  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI., 
against  the  council's  interference  in  mat- 
ters cognizable  at  common  law.f  In 
these  later  times,  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  council  was  principally  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  chancery,  and 
accordingly  they  are  generally  named 
togeUier  in  the  complaint.  The  chan- 
cellor having  the  ffreat  seal  in  his  custody, 
the  council  usually  borrowed  its  process 
from  his  court.  This  was  returnable  into 
doncery  even  where  the  business  was 
depending  before  the  council.  Nor  were 
the  two  jurisdictions  less  intimately  altied 
in  their  character ;  each  being  of  an  equi- 
table nature;  and  equity,  as  then  prac- 
tised, being  little  less  than  innovation  and 
encroachment  on  the  course  of  law. 
This  part,  long  since  the  most  important, 
of  the  chaneelior's  judicial  function,  can- 
not be  traced  beyond  the  time  of  Rachaid 
II.,  when  the  practice  of  feoffments  to 
OSes  having  been  intiroduced,  without 
any  legal  remedy  to  secure  the  cestui 


•  42  E.  lU.,  c.  3,  and  Rot.  Pari.,  vol  it,  p.  205. 
It  ia  not  aurpriaing  thai  the  king'a  council  ahould 
have  pereisuad  in  these  transgressions  of  their  law- 
ful authority,  when  we  find  a  similar  jarisdiction 
usurped  by  the  officers  of  inferior peiaooa.  Com- 
plaint  ia  inade  in  the  18th  of  Bichara  II.,  that  men 
ware  compelled  to  anawer  before  tha  eouncU  of  di- 
ven  lorda  and  ladies,  for  their  freeholds  and  other 
mattera  cognizable  at  common  law,  and  a  remedy 
for  thia  abase  is  given  by  petition  in  chancery,  atat 
1ft  R.  II.,  c.  12.  Thia  act  ia  confirmed  with  a  pen- 
alty oo  its  contraveoera  the  next  year.— 16  R.  II.» 
c  8.  The  private  jaila  which  some  lords  were  per- 
mitted by  law  to  possess,  and  for  which  there  waa 
alwaya  a  provision  in  their  castles,  enabled  them  to 
render  thn  oppresaive  jarisdiction  efiectual. 
.   t  Rot.  Pari.,  17  K.  11,  vol  in.,  p.  319;  4  H.  IV., 

rfi07 ;  1  H.  VI.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  188  i  3  H-  Vi.,  p.  292; 
H.  VI.,  p.  343;  10  H.  VI.,  p.  403;  15  H.  VI..  p. 
501.  To  one  of  these  (10  H.  VI.),  "that  none 
■hould  be  put  to  anawer  for  hia  freehold  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  before  any  court  or  council  where  such 
thinn  are  not  cogoiaable  by  the  law  of  the  land,** 
the  King  gave  a  denial  Aa  it  waa  leaa  uaual  to 
Mfuae  promisee  of  thia  kind  than  to  forget  them 
afterward,  I  do  noiundentfild  the  motiTO  of  this. 


que  use,  or  nsufructnary,  against  his  fe* 
offees,  the  court  of  chancery  und»took 
to  enforce  this  species  of  contract  by 
process  of  its  own.* 

Sueh  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  ordi- 
nary council  in  itself,  as  the  organ  of  his 
executive  sovereignty ;  and  such  the  ju- 
risdiction which  it  habitually  exercised. 
But  it  is  also  to  be  considered  in  its  rel^ 
tion  to  the  parliament,  during  whose  ses- 
sion, either  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  lords'  house,  it  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. The  great  officers  of  state, 
whether  peers  or  not,  the  judges,  the 
king's  sergeant,  and  attorney-general, 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the 
latter  still  continue  to  be,  summoned  by 
special  writs  to  the  upper  house.  But 
while  the  writ  of  a  peer  runs,  ad  tractan- 
dum  nobiscnm  et  cum  ceteris  pireelatis, 
magnatibus  et  proceribus ;  that  directed 
to  one  of  the  judges  is  onJy,  ad  tractan- 
dnm  nobiscum  et  cum  cseteris  de  consilio 
nostro ;  and  the  seats  of  the  latter  are 
upon  the  woolsacks  at  one  extr^nity  of 
the  house. 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  the 
council  appear  to  have  been  the  regular 
advisers  of  the  king  in  passing  laws,  to 
which  the  houses  of  parliament  had  ae- 
sentod.  The  preambles  of  most  statutes 
during  this  period  express  their  concur- 
rence. Thus,  the  statute  Westm.  I.  is 
said  to  be  the  act  of  the  king,  by  his 
council,  and  by  the  assent  of  arddnshops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and 
all  the  commonalty  of  the  reajiia  being 
hither  summoned.  The  statute  of  es- 
cheatois,  39  £.  I.,  is  said  to  be  agreed  bv 
the  council,  enumerating  their  names,  sdl 
whom  appear  to  be  judges  or  public  offi- 
cers. SUU  more  striking  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  petitions  addressed 
to  the  council  by  both  houses  of  parliar 
ment.  In  the  8th  of  Edward  II.  there 
are  four  petitions  from  the  commons  to 
the  king  and  his  council,  one  from  the 


*  Hale's  Jurisdiction  of  Lords'  House,  p.  40. 
Coke,  2  Inst,  p.  553.  The  last  author  places  this 
a  little  later.  There  is  a  petition  of  the  conunonar 
in  the  roU  of  the  4th  of  Henry  IV.,  p.  511,  that 
wheroaa  many  gnnieea  and  feoffeea  in  truat  for 
their  grantors  and  feoffors,  alienate  or  charge  the 
tenementa  granted,  in  which  eaae  there  it  no  remedy, 
todete  one  it  ordered  by  parUamenit  that  the  king 
and  lords  would  provide  a  remedy.  Thia  petitioa 
ia  referred  to  the  king'a  council  to  adviae  of  a  xem* 
edy  against  the  ensuing  parliament.  It  may  per- 
hapa  he  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  writ  of  aub- 
pQsna  out  of  chancery  bad  not  yeC  been  applied  to 
protect  the  cestui  que  use.  But  it  ia  equally  poe- 
Bible  that  the  commona,  hein^  disinclined  to  what 
they  would  deem  an  illegal  innovation,  were  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  these  fiduciary  estatea  within 
the  pale  of  the  common  law,  aa  wy  afterward 
dons  by  the  atatnle  of  uaea. 
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lords  alone,  and  one  in  which  both  i^pear 
to  have  joined.  Later  parliaments  of  the 
same  reign  present  us  with  several  more 
instances  or  the  like  nature.  Thus,  in  18 
£.  IL,  a  petition  begins :  **  To  our  lord 
the  king,  and  to  his  council,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  others  of  the  commonalty  of  Eng* 
land,  show,"  &c.* 

But  from  the  beginning  of  Edward 
III.'s  reiffn,  it  seems  that  the  council  and 
the  lords"  house  in  i)arliament  were  often 
blended  together  into  one  assembler. 
This  was  denominated  the  great  council, 
being  the  lords  spiritual  aiid  temporal, 
with  the  king's  ordinary  council  annexed 
to  them,  as  «  council  within  a  council. 
And  even  in  much  earlier  times,  the 
lords,  as  hereditary  counsellors,  were, 
either  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  at* 
tend,  or  on  special  summonses  b^  the 
king  (it  is  haM  to  say  which),  assistant 
members  of  this  council,  both  for  advice 
and  for  jurisdiction.  This  double  capa* 
city  of  the  peerage,  as  members  of  the 
parliament  or  legislative  assembly,  and 
0f  the  deliberative  and  judicial  council, 
throws  a  very  great  obscurity  over  the 
subject.    However,  we  find  that  private 

Editions  for  redress  were,  even  under 
dward  I.,  presented  to  the  lords  in  par- 
liament as  much  as  to  the  ordinary  coun- 
cil. The  parUament  was  considered  a 
high  court  of  justice,  where  relief  was  to 
be  given  in  cases  where  the  course  of 
}aw  was  obstructed,  as  well  as  where  it 
was  defective.  Hence  the  intermission 
of  parliaments  was  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
lay of  justice,  and  their  annual  meeting 
is  demanded  upon  that  ground.  "The 
king,''  says  Fleta,  "  has  his  court  in  his 
council,  in  his  parliaments,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  bishops,  earls,  barons,  lords,  and 
otherwise  men,  where  the  doubtful  cases 
of  judgments  are  resolved,  and  new  rem- 
edies are  provided  against  new  injuries, 
and  justice  is  rendered  to  every  man  ac- 
cordmg  to  his  desert."t  In  the  third  year 
of  Edward  H.,  receivers  of  petitions 
began  to  be  appointed' at  the  opening  of 
every  parliament,  who  usually  transmit- 
ted them  to  the  ordinary,  but  m  some  in- 
stances to  the  great  council.  These  re- 
ceivers were  commonly  three  for  Eng^ 
land,  and  three  for  Ireland,  Wales,  Gas- 
cony,  ai|d  other  foreign  dominions. 
There  were  likewise  two  corresponding 
classes  of  auditors,  or  triers  of  petitions. 
These  consisted  partly  of  bishops  or 
peers,  partly  of  judges  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council;  and  they  seem  to 

*  Rot.  pSrl.,  y.  u  P<  410.        t  Id.,  I  ii.,  p.  8. 


have  been  instituted  in  order  to  disbar* 
den  the  council,  by  ffiving  answers  to 
some  petitions.  But  about  the  middle  of 
Edward  Ul.'a  time  they  ceased  to  act 
juridically  in  this  respect,  and  confined 
themselves  to  transmitting  petitions  to 
the  lords  of  the  council. 

The  great  council,  according  to  the  dei^ 
inition  we  have  given,  consisted  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ordinary  council,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  of  all  who  were  severally  sum* 
moned  to  parliament,  exercised  a  consid* 
erable  jurisdiction,. as  well  civil  as  crim* 
inal.  In  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  M.  Hale  that  the  council, 
though  not  peers,  had  right  of  suffrage ; 
an  opinion  very  probable,  when  we  rec- 
ollect that  the  council,  by  themselves, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  possessed, 
in  fact,  a  judicial  authority  little  inferior; 
and  that  the  king's  delegated  sovereignty 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  rather 
than  any  intrinsic  right  of  the  peerage, 
is  the  foundation  on  which  the  judicature 
of  the  lords  must  be  suppcMrted.  But  in 
the  time  of  Edward  111.  or  Richard  IL, 
the  lords,  by  their  ascendeney,  threw  the 
judges  and  rest  of  the  council  into  shade, 
and  took  the  decisive  jurisdiction  entirely 
to  themselves,  making  use  of  their  for^ 
mer  colleagues  but  as  assistants  and  ad- 
visers, as  they  still  continue  to  be  held 
in  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that 
house. 

Those  statutes  which  restrain  the 
king's  ordinary  council  from  disturbing 
men  in  their  freehold  rights,  or  question- 
ing them  for  misdemeanors,  have  an 
equal  application  to  the  lords'  house  io 
parliament,  thouffh  we  do  not  frequently 
meet  with  complaints  of  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  that  assembly.  There  was, 
however,  one  class  of  cases  tacitly  ex- 
cluded from  the  oi>eration  of  those  acts, 
in  which  the  coercive  jurisdiction  of  this 
high  tribunal  had  great  convenience; 
namely,  where  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice  was  so  much  obstructed  by  the 
defending  party,  through  riots,  combina- 
tions of  maintenance,  or  overawing  influ- 
ence, that  no  inferior  court  would  find  its 
process  obeyed.  Those  ages,  disfigured 
in  their  quietest  season  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  afforded  no  small  number  of 
cases  that  called  for  this  interposition  of 
a  paramopnt  authority.*    They  do  not 


*  Tlus  is  remarkably  ezpreaaed  in  one  of  the 
articles  arreed  in  paflialnent  8  H.  VI..  for  the  reg- 
QlatioD  of  tbe  conncil.  **  Iteni,  that  alle  the  bilks 
Chat  comprehend  matters  terminable  atte  tbe  com- 
mon lawe,  shall  be  remitted  ther  to  be  detennin- 
ed;  bnt  if  so  be  that  the  dispxasioo  of  the  eoua- 
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ocenr  ao  frequently,  howeTer»  in  the  loUs 
of  parliament  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.;  whether  this  be  attributed  to  the 
gradual  course  of  civilization,  and  to 
the  comparative  prosperity  which  Eng- 
land enjoyed  under  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
or  rather  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
lords'  jurisdiction.  Another  indubitable 
branch  of  this  jurisdiction  was  in  writs 
of  error :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that 
their  determination  was  veiy  frequently 
left  to  a  select  committee  of  peers  and 
counsellors.  These,  too,  cease  almost 
entirely  with  Henry  IV. ;  snd  were 
scarcely  revived  till  the  accession  of 
James  1. 

Some  instances  occur  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI.,  where  records  have  been 
brought  into  parliament,  and  annulled 
with  sssent  of  the  commons  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  legisUture.*  But  these 
were  attainders  of  treason,  which  it 
seemed  gracious  and  solenm  to  reverse 
in  the  most  authentic  manner.  Certainly 
the  commons  had  neither  by  the  nature 
of  our  constitution,  nor  the  practice  of 
parliament,  any  right  of  intermeddling  in 
judicature ;  save  where  something  was 
required  beyond  the  existing  law,  or 
where,  as  in  the  statute  of  treasons,  an 
authority  of  that  kind  was  particularly 
reserved  to  both  houses.  This  is  fully 
acknowledged  by  themselves  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  IV.f  But  their  influence 
upon  the  balance  of  government  became 
so  commanding  in  s  few  years  afterward, 
that  they  contrived,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned already,  to  have  petitions  directed 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  lords  or  coun- 
cil, and  to  transmit  them  either  with  a 
tacit  approbation,  or  in  the  form  of  acts, 
to  the  upper  house.  Perhaps  this  eur 
croachment  of  the  commcms  may  have 
contributed  to  the  disuse  of  the  lords'  jur 
risdiction,  who  would  rather  relinouish 
their  ancient  and  honourable,  but  lalx>ri- 
ous  function,  than  share  it  with  such  b<^d 
usurpers. 

Mill  fele  to  grete  myght  on  Uiat  o  syde,  and  un- 
mycrbfc  on  that  other,  or  elles  other  cante  reMma- 
Ue  yat  shal  move  him."— Rot.  Pari.,  toI.  it., 
p.  343. 

*  The  jadsment  against  Mortimer  waa  reTeraed 
at  the  auit  of  hia  aon,  28  £.  IIL,  becanae  he  had 
not  been  put  on  hia  trial.  The  peera  had  adjudged 
htm  to  death  in  hia  abaence,  upon  common  notori- 
ety of  hia  guilt.— 4  £.  III.,  p.  53.  In  the  aame 
aesaion  of  28  £.  III.,  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  attain- 
der waa  alao  reversed,  which  had  paaaed  in  1  E. 
Ul.,  when  Mortimer  was  at  the  heignt  of  his  pow- 
er. These  precedents,  taken  together,  seem  to 
have  resulted  from  no  partiality,  Init  a  true  sense 
of  justice  in  respect  or  treasons,  •nimauid  by  the 
recent  statute.— Rot  Pari.,  vol  ii,  p.  258. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427. 


Althoui^  the  restraining  hsnd  of  par* 
liament  was  continually  grow*  osnsrai  shar- 
ing more  effectual,  and  the  ^JJLJLJJ?. 
notions  of  legal  right  acqui-  {^umm 
ring  more  precision  from  the  sgas. 
time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  civil  wars 
under  Ueniy  VL,  we  may  justly  say,  that 
the  general  tone  of  administration  vas 
not  a  little  arbitrary.  The  whole  fabric 
of  English  liberty  rose  stop  by  step, 
through  much  toil  and  many  sacrifices ; 
each  generation  adding  some  new  secu- 
rity to  the  work,  and  trusting  that  pos- 
terity would  perfect  the  labour  as  well 
as  enjoy  the.  reward.  A  time  perhaps 
was  even  then  foreseen,  in  the  visions 
of  generous  hope,  by  the  brave  knights 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  sober  sages 
of  justice,  when  the  proudest  ministers 
of  the  crown  should  recoil  from  those 
banriers  which  were  then  daily  pushed 
aside  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  material  distinction  to  be  ta- 
ken between  the  exercise  of  the  king's 
undeniable  prerogative,  however  repug- 
nant to  our  improved  principles  of  rieo- 
dom,  and  the  abuse  or  extension  of  it  to 
oppressive  purposes.  For  we  cannot 
fairly  consider  as  part  of  our  ancient 
constitution  what  the  parliament  was 
perpetually  remonstrating  against,  and 
the  statote-book  is  full  of  enactments  to 
repress.  Doubtless  the  continual  acqui- 
escence of  a  nation  in  arbitrary  ffovem- 
ment  may  ultimately  destroy  afl  privi- 
leges of  positive  institution,  and  leave 
them  to  recover,  by  such  means  as  op- 
portonity  shall  offer,  the  natural  and  im* 
prescriptible  rights  for  which  human  so- 
cieties were  established.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  case  at  present  with  many 
European  kingdoms.  But  it  would  be 
necesssry  to  shut  our  eyes  with  deliber- 
ate prejudice  against  the  whole  tenour 
of  the  most  un(|uestionable  authorities, 
against  the  petitions  of  the  commons,  the 
acts  of  the  legislature,  the  testimony  of 
historians  and  lawyers,  before  we  could 
assert  that  England  acquiesced  in  those 
abuses  and  oppressions,  which  it  must  be 
owned  she  was  unable  fUly  to  prevent. 

The  word  prerogative  is  of  a  peculiar 
import,  and  scarcely  understood  by  those 
who  come  from  the  studies  of  political 
philosophy.  We  cannot  define  it  by  any 
theory  of  executive  functions.  All  these 
may  be  comprehended  in  it,  but  also  a 
great  deal  more.  It  is  best  perhaps  to  be 
understood  by  its  derivation;  and  has 
been  said  to  be  that  law  in  case  of  the 
king*  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  sub- 


*  Bbckatone'aConi.  fiom  Finch,  vol.  I,  c  7. 
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J«ct.  Of  the  higher  and  more  sovereign 
prerogatives  1  shall  here  say  nothing  : 
they  result  from  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
archy, and  have  nothing  very  peculiar  in 
their  character.  But  the  smaller  rights 
of  the  crovn  show  better  the  original 
lineaments  of  our  constitution.  It  is 
•aid  commonly  enough,  that  all  preroga- 
tives are  given  for  the  subject's  good.  I 
must  confess  that  no  part  of  this  asser- 
tion corresponds  with  my  view  of  the 
subject.  It  neither  appears  to  me  that 
these  prerogatives  were  ever  given,  nor 
that  they  necessarily  redound  to  the 
subject's  good.  Prerogative,  in  its  old 
sense,  might  be  defined  an  advantage  ob- 
tained by  the  crown  over  the  subject, 
in  cases  where  their  interests  came  into 
competition,  by  reason  of  its  greater 
strength.  This  sprang  from  the  nature 
of  the  Norman  government,  which  rath- 
er resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts, 
where  the  strongest  takes  the  best  share, 
than  a  system  founded  upon  principles  of 
common  utility.  And,  modified  as  the 
exercise  of  most  prerogatives  has  been 
by  the  more  liberal  tone  which  now  per- 
vades our  course  of  government,  who- 
ever attends  to  the  common  practice  of 
courts  of  justice,  and,  still  more,  whoev- 
er consults  the  law-books,  will  not  only 
be  astonished  at  their  extent  and  multi- 
plicity, but  very  frequently  at  their  in- 
justice and  severity. 

The  real  prerogatives  that  might  for- 
PttTty.  merly  be  exerted  were  sometimes 
■Boe.  of  so  injurious  a  nature,  that  we 
oan  hardly  separate  them  from  their 
abuse :  a  striking  instance  is  that  of  pur- 
veyance, which  will  at  once  illustrate  the 
definition  above  given  of  a  prerogative, 
the  limits  within  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  its  tendency  to  transgress 
them.  This  was  a  right  of  purchasing 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  king's 
household,  at  a  fair  price,  in  preference 
to  every  competitor,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  By  the  same  pre- 
rogative, carriages  and  horses  were  im- 
pressed for  the  king's  journeys,  and 
lodgings  provided  for  his  attendants. 
This  was  defended  on  a  pretext  of  neces- 
sity, or  at  least  of  great  convenience 
to  the  sovereign,  and  was  both  of  high 
antiimity  and  universal  practice  through- 
out Kurope.  But  the  royal  purveyors 
had  the  utmost  temptation,  and  doubt- 
less no  small  store  of  precedents,  to 
stretch  this  power  beyond  its  legal 
boundary ;  and  not  only  to  fix  their  own 
price  too  low,  but  to  seite  what  they 
wanted  without  any  payment  at  all,  or 
with  tallies  which  were  carried  in  vain 


to  an  eaipty  exchequer.*  This  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  petitions  from  the 
commons,  upon  which  statutes  were 
often  framed ;  but  the  evil  was  almost 
incurable  in  its  nature,  and  never  ceased 
till  that  prerogative  was  itself  abolished. 
Purveyance,  as  I  have  already  said,  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  defects  from  the 
abuses  of  our  constitution.  It  was  a  re- 
proach to  the  law,  that  men  riiould  be 
compelled  to  send  their  goods  without 
their  consent ;  it  was  a  reproach  to  the 
administration,  that  they  were  deprived 
of  them  without  payment. 

The  right  of  purchasing  men^s  goods 
for  the  use  of  the  king  was  extended  by 
a  sort  of  analogy  to  their  labour.  Thus 
Edward  III.  announces  to  all  sheriils,  that 
William  of  Walsingham  had  a  commis* 
sion  to  collect  as  many  painters  as  might 
suffice  for  "  our  works  in  St.  Stephen^ 
chapel,  Westminster,  to  be  at  our  wages 
as  long  as  shall  be  necessary  -,"  and  to 
arrest  and  keep  in  prison  all  who  should 
refuse  or  be  refractory ;  and  enjoins  them 
to  lend  their  assistance,  f  Windsor  Cas- 
tle owes  its  massive  magnificence  to  la- 
bourers impressed  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  even  a  commission 
from  Edward  IV.  to  take  as  many  work<t 
men  in  gold  as  were  wanting,  and  em* 
ploy  them  at  the  king's  cost  upon  the 
trappings  of  himself  and  his  househo]d.t 

Another  class  of  abuses  intimately 
connected  with  unquestionable,  AboMcr 
though  oppressive,  rights  of  the  ftadsi 
crown,  onginated  in  the  feudal  '*>'"** 
tenure  which  bound  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom.  The  king  had  indisputably  a 
right  to  the  wardship  of  his  tenants  in 
chivalry,  and  to  the  escheats  or  forfeit- 
ures of  persons  dying  without  heirs  or 
attainted  for  treason.  But  bis  oflicers,  un- 
der pretence  of  wardship,  tock  posses- 
sion of  lands  not  held  immediately  of  the 

*  Lettera  are  directed  to  all  the  eherifis,  8 
Edw.  I.,  enjoining  them  to  tend  up  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bcetea,  sheep,  capona,  dec.  for  the  king^ 
coronation.— Rymer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21.  By  the  atatnt* 
21  Edw.  111.,  c.  12,  goods  taken  by  the  pnireyora 
were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  spot  if  under  twen^ 
shillings  Talue,  or  within  three  months  time  if 
above  that  Tahie.  But  it  is  not  to  be  iinaginad 
that  this  law  was  or  could  be  obserred. 

Edward  III.,  impelled  by  the  engeoeea  of  his 
French  war,  went  still  greater  lenatha,  and  aettad 
large  quantities  of  wool,  which  he  aold  beyond 
sea,  as  will  as  provisions  for  the  sapply  of  his  ai^ 
my.  In  both  cases  the  proprietors  hatd  tatties,  or 
other  securities;  but  their  despair  of  obtaininf 
payment  gave  rise,  in  133S,  to  an  insurrection. 
There  is  a  singular  apologetical  letter  of  Edwaid 
to  the  archbishops  on  this  occasioo. — Rymer,  t.  t., 
p.  10.    See  also  p.  73,  and  Knygfaton,  col  2570. 

t  Ryme^i  t.  vi,  p.  417,       <  W-.  t  xi.,  p.  85S. 
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erowti,  elftinied  •sevens  where  &  lii^t 
heir  eidsted,  and  seized  eMMes  as  foffeit- 
ed  which  wera  {yrotected  by  the  stotme 
of  entoilst  The  real  owner  had  no  rem- 
edy against  this  dispossession,  but  to  pre- 
fer his  petition  of  right  in  chancery,  or, 
whi^h  was  probably  more  effectual,  to 
procure  a  remonstrance  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  his  favour.  Byen  where 
JttiHice  was  finally  rendered  to  hhn,  he 
-had  no  recompense  for  his  damaffes ;  and 
the  escheators  were  not  less  likely  to  re- 
peat an  iniqtnty  by  which  they  covdd  not 
personaUy  suffer. 

The  charter  of  the  forests,  ^nted  by 
i?««»ii.w.  Henry  III.  Along  with  Magna 
Forest  iaw».  q^^^^  ^^  j^^^  designed  to 

crush  the  flagitious  system  of  oppres- 
sion, which  preyailed  in  those  faTourite 
lumnts  of  the  Norman  kings.  They  had 
etill,  however,  their  peculiar  jurisdiction, 
though,  from  the  time  at  least  of  Edward 
III.,  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  King|s  Bench.f  The  forest* 
^rs,  I  suppose,  might  Ibid  a  compensation 
for  their  want  of  the  common  law,  in 
that  easy  and  licentious  way  of  life  which 
they  affected ;  bat  the  neighbouring  cul- 
tivators frequently  suffered  from  the 
kmg's  officers,  who  attempted  to  recover 
those  adjacent  lands,  or,  as  they  were 
odled,  purlieus,  which  had  been  disaf- 
A>rested  by  the  charter,  and  protected 
Irp-  firequent  perambulations.  Many  ]»eti- 
tions  of  the  commons  reUte  to  this  griev- 
ance. 

The  constable  and  marshal  of  Engw 
JorMieiioa  lend  possessed  a  turisdiction, 
•r  Gonttabto  the  proper  limits  whereof  were 
andUmhai.  gufllciently  narrow,  as  it  seeftis 
to  have  extended  only  to  appeals  of  trea^ 
son  committed  beyond  sea,  whkh  were 
determined  b^  combat,  and  to  military 
offences  within  the  realm.  But  these 
high  officers  frequently  took  upon  then 
to  inquire  of  treasons  and  felonies  oo^ 
nizable  at  common  law,  and  even  of  civil 

*  Matthew  Paria  asaerts  that  John  granted  a 
teparate  forest-charter,  and  supports  his  position 
by  inserting  that  of  Henry  III.  at  full  length.  In 
act,  the  clauses  relating  to  the  forest  vara  incor- 
porated with  the  great  charter  of  John.  Such  an 
error  as  this  shows  the  precaiiousness  of  histor- 
ical testimony,  even  where  it  seems  to*be  best 
grounded. 

t  Coke,  4th  Inst,  p  294.  The  ibreti  domain  of 
the  king,  saya  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the 
Exchequer  under  Henry  II.,  is  gOTemea  by  its  own 
laws,  not  founded  on  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
Imt  the  Toluntary  enactment  of  princes ;  so  that 
whateter  is  done  by  that  law  it  reckoned  not  legal 
la  itself,  bat  legal  according  to  forest  law,  p.  28, 
noQ  justum  absolute,  sed  justum  secundftm  legem 
foresla  dicator.  I  belieTe  my  translation  of  justum 
H  Tight ;  for  he  if  not  writing  satirically. 


coBtfects  or  trespasses.  This  is  no  bad 
illustration  of  the  state  in  which  our  con* 
stitution  stood  under  the  Plantagenets. 
No  colour  of  right  or  of  supreme  prerog* 
stive  was  set  up  to  justify  a  procedure 
so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  great  ehar* 
ter.  For  all  remcmstrances  against  these 
encroachments,  the  king  gave  promises 
in  return;  and  a  statute  was  enacted,  in 
the  ISth  of  Richafd  IL,  dedaring  the 
bounds  of  the  oonstable  and  marshalVi 
jurisdiction.*  It  couhl  not  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  all  iafrfngemenu  of  these 
acknowledfled  limits  were  illegal,  even 
if  they  had  a  hundred  fold  more  aotunl 
precedents  in  their  favour  than  can  be 
supposed.  But  the  abuse  by  no  means 
ceased  after  ^  passing  of  this  statute, 
as  several  subsequent  petitions,  that  it 
might  be  better  regarded,  will  eviaee. 
One,  as  it  oontains  a  special  instance,  I 
shall  insert.  It  is  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  lY.  '*0n  several  snppiacattons 
and  petitions. made  bv  the  commons  in 
parliament  to  our  km  the  king  for  Ben- 
net  Wihnan,  who  is  aoensed  fay  certain 
of  his  ill  wishers,  and  detained  in  prison, 
and  put  to  answer  before  the  constable 
and  marshal,  affamst  the  statiites  and  the 
common  law  of  England,  our  said  lord  the 
lung*  ^J  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords 
in  parliament,  granted  that  the  said  BeiK 
net  riiottld  be  treated  aceordiag  to  the 
statutes  and  common  law  of  Eoi^and, 
notwithstanding  any  oommisnon  to  the 
contrary,  or  accusatioB  sgalnst  him  made 
before  the  constsble  and  marsbaL'*  And 
a  writ  was  sent  to  the  justices  of  the 
king's  bench,  with  a  copy  of  this  article 
from  the  roll  of  parliament,  directing  them 
to  proceed  as  they  shall  see  fit  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Eagland.t 

It  must  appear  rematkable,  that,  in  a 
case  80  manifestly  within  their  compe- 
tence, the  court  of  king^s  bench  should 
not  have  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpna, 
without  waiting  for  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  particular  act  of  parliament. 
But  it  is  a  natural  effect  of  an  arbitrary 
administration  of  government,  to  intimi- 
date courts  of  justice.!    A  negative  ar- 

—  ■        ■  I  '  II    ■  ■■  ■  ■        I        ■        I     I  I  I  .  I         ■  I  ■      iiiiM 

•  18  R.  II.,  e.  3.  t  Rot  Paii,  vol.  iii.,  ^  saa 
t  The  apprehension  of  thia  complimt  spirit  ia 
the  ministen  of  jnatice  led  to  an  ezoellent  act  ia 
2  E.  III.,c  8,  (hat  the  judges  shall  net  omit  to  do 
light  for  anv  commana  ander  the  grsat  or  priTy 
seal.  And  the  eondnct  of  Richaid  ll.,  who  songbt 
abaolote  power  by  corraptmg  or  intinudating  them, 
Droduced  another  statnte  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign  (c  10),  providing  that  neither  letters  of  the 
king's  signet  nor  vf  the  piify  seal  shoold  from 
thenceforth  bo  eeot  hi  distarbance  of  the  law.  Aa 
ordinance  of  Chariea  V.,  king  of  F'rance,  in  1861^ 
direcu  the  parliameot  of  Pans  to  pay  no  regard  to 
any  letten  nndar  hi*  seal  tapMrnS  ^ 
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gQiMmlf  founded  ii|»h  the  waat  of  legml 
precedent,  is  certainly  not  conclusive, 
when  it  relates  to  a  distant  period,  of 
which  all  the  pfscedents  have  not  been 
noted ;  jet  it  most  strike  ns,  that  in  the 
learned  and  zealous  arguments  of  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others, 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  in  the 
great  case  of  the  habeas  corpus,  though 
the  statute  law  is  ftiU  of  authorities  in 
their  favour,  we  find  no  instance  addu- 
ced, eariier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
where  the  king's  bench  has  released,  or 
even  bailed,  persons  committed  by  the 
coimcil,  or  the  constable,  thoup^h  it  is  un- 
questionable that  such  conmuttals  were 
both  frequent  and  iUegal.* 

If  I  have  faithfully  represented  thus 
hi  the  history  of  our  constitution,  its  es- 
sential character  will  appear  to  be  amon- 
ETChy  greatlv  limited  by  law,  though  re- 
taining much  power  that  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  public .  good,  and 
ewerving  continually  into  an  irregular 
course,  which  there  was  no  restraint  ad- 
equate to  correct.  But  of  all  the  notions 
that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  theory 
of  this  constitution,  the  least  consonant 
to  law  and  history  is  that  which  repre- 
eents  the  king  as  merely  an  hereditary 
executive  magistrate,  the  first  ofilcer  of 
the  state.  What  advantages  might  re- 
sult from  such  a  form  of  government,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  ancient  constitution  of 
England.  There  was  nothing  in  this,  ab^ 
solutely  nothing,  of  a  republican  appear- 

legal  procedure,  bat  to  connder  them  as  igrrepti- 
tioutly  obtained.— Villaret,  t.  x^  p.  175.  This  or- 
dinance, which  wae  Bednlously  obeerred,  tended 
varf  imich  to  confirm  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  that  tribonai. 

•  Cottoo^a  Poatkuma,  p.  821.  HowelVs  aiate 
Trials,  voL  iii,  p.  1.  Hume  ouotet  a  grant  of  the 
office  of  constable  to  the  Earl  of  Rivers  in  7  Edw. 
IV.,  and  infera,  unwarrantably  enough,  that  "  its 
antboiicy  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Charto;  and  it  ia  evident  that  no  regular  liberty 
oould  aubeist  with  it.  It  inToIved  a  full  dictatorial 
power,  continually  subsisting  in  the  state.**— Hist 
of  England,  c.  22.  But  by  the  very  words  of  this 
patent  the  jariadiction  given  waa  only  over  each 
ttnaea  qpim  in  cari4  conatabobrii  Angus  ab  anti- 
quo,  via.,  tempore  dicti  Gulielmi  conqusstoris,  sen 
aUquo  tempore  eitra,  tractari,  audin,  ezaminari, 
ant  decidi  consueTerunt  aut  jwre  dtbmtnuu  ma  de- 
htm.  Theee  are  eipreeeed,  tbouah  not  very  pei^ 
apicQonaly,  in  the  statate  13  Rie.  II.,  c.  2,  that  de- 
daiea  the  conetable'a  jariadiction.  And  the  chief 
criminal  matter  reeenred  by  law  to  the  court  of  this 
officer  was  treaaon  committed  out  of  the  kingdom. 
In  violent  and  revolutionary  aeasons,  such  as  the 
comiMncement  of  Edward  IV.'a  reign,  aome  per- 
aons  were  tried  bv  martial  law  before  Uie  conatsble. 
But  in  aeneral,  the  ezerciaa  of  criminyl  justice  by 
tina  trvDunal,  though  one  of  the  abuaea  of  the 
tinsee,  cannot  be  aaid  to  wanant  the  atrong  lan- 


anoe.  All  seegmed  to  grow  out  of  tlv 
monarchy,  and  was  referred  to  its  adTan- 
tage  and  honour.  The  voice  of  supplica- 
tion, even  in  the  stoutest  disposition  of 
the  commons,  was  always  humble ;  the 
prerogative  was  always  named  in  kage 
and  pompous  expressions.  Still  more 
naturally  may  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
law-books  even  an  obsequious  deference 
to  power ;  from  judges  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  de- 
fend the  subject's  freedom,  and  who  be- 
h^d  the  f^igantic  image  of  prerogative,  in 
Uie  full  play  of  its  hundred  aims,  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.  Through  this 
monarchical  tone,  which  ceitainly  per- 
vades all  our  legal  authorities,  a  writer 
like  Hume,  accustomed  to  philosophical 
liberaUty  as  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  democratical  iMguage 
which  the  modem  aspect  of  the  constiti^ 
tion  and  the  hberty  of  printing  have  pro- 
duced, fell  hastily  into  the  error  of  be- 
lieving that  all  limitations  of  royal  power 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen> 
turies  were  as  much  unsettled  in  law  uid 
in  public  opinion,  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  violated  oy  force.  Though  a  contrary . 
position  has  been  sufficiently  demonstra- 
ted, I  conceive,  by  the  series  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  which  I  have  al- 
ready produced,  yet  there  is  a  passage  in 
Sir  John  Fortescue*8  treatise  De  Laumbmi 
Legum  Angliae,  so  explicit  and  Weighty, 
that  no  writer  on  the  English  constitution 
can  be  excused  from  inserting  it.  This 
eminent  person,  having  been  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  under  Henry 
VI.,  was  governor  to  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  during  his  retreat  in  France, 
and  received  at  his  hands  the  office  of 
chancellor.  It  must  never  be  forgotl^i, 
that  in  a  treatise  purposely  composed  for 
the  instruction  of  one  who  hoped  to  reign 
over  En^and,  the  limitations  of  govern- 
ment are  enforced  as  strenuoinly  by 
Fortescae,  as  some  succeedinff  lawyers 
have  inculcated  the  doctrines  of  arbitrary 
prerogative.  «- 

**A  king  of  England  cannot  at  his 
pleasure  make  any  alterations  sir  Mm 
in  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  the  ^J*^*^ 
nature  of  his  government  is  not  S^*!^ 
only  regal,  but  political.    Had  lishOoa- 
it  been  merely  regal,  he  would  ■•i»«*<»"- 
have  a  power  to  make  what  innovations 
and  alterations  he  pleased  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  impose  tallages  and  other 
hardships  upon  the  people,  whether  they 
would  or  no,  without  their  consent,  whick 
sort  of  government  the  civil  laws  point 
out  when  they  declare.  Quod  principi  pla- 
cuit,  legis  habet  vigorem.    But  it  is  much 
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otherwise  wifh  a  king  whose  goreniment 
is  political,  because  he  can  neither  make 
any  alteration  or  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects, nor  burden  them  against  their  wills 
with  strange  impositions,  so  that  a  peo- 
ple gOTemed  by  such  laws  as  are  made 
by  nieir  own  consent  ahd  approbation 
enjoy  their  properties  securely,  and  with- 
out the  haxard  of  being  deprived  of  them, 
either  by  the  king  or  any  other.  The 
eame  things  may  be  effected  under  an  ab- 
solute prince,  prorided  he  do  not  de^n- 
erate  into  the  tjnrant.  Of  such  a  pnnce 
Aristotle,  in  the  third  of  his  Politics,  says, 
*  It  is  better  for  a  city  to  be  ffoverned  by 
a  good  man  than  by  good  laws.'  But 
because  it  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  person  presiding  over  a  people  is  so 
quahfied,  St.  Thomas,  in  the  book  which 
he  writ  to  the  Kin^  of  Cyprus,  De  Regi- 
mine  Principum,  wishes,  that  a  kingdom 
could  be  so  instituted  as  that  the  king 
might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tyrannise  over 
his  people;  which  only  comes  to  pass 
in  the  present  case;  that  is,  when  the 
sovereign  power  is  restrained  by  polit- 
ical laws.  Rejoice,  therefore,  my  good 
prince,  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  lung- 
dom  to  which  vou  are  to  inherit,  because 
it  will  afford,  both  to  yourself  and  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  security  and  satisfac- 
tion."* 

The  two  great  divisions  of  civil  rule, 
the  absolute,  or  regal,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
the  political,  Fortescue  proceeds  to  de- 
duce from  the  several  origmals  of  con- 
quest and  compact.  Concerning  the  lat- 
ter, he  declares  emphatically,  a  truth  not 
always  palatable  to  princes,  that  such 
governments  were  instituted  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people's  good;  quoting 
St.  Augustine  for  a  similar  definition  of  a 
political  society.  **As  the  head  of  a 
body  natural  cannot  change  its  nerves 
and  sinews,  cannot  deny  to  the  several 
parts  their  proper  energy,  their  due  pro- 
portion and  aliment  of  blood,  neither  can 
a  king,  who  is  the  head  of  a  body  politic, 
change  the  laws  thereof,  nor  take  from 
the  people  what  is  theirs  by  right  against 
th^r  consent.  Thua  you  have,  sir,  the 
formal  institution  of  every  political  king- 
dom, from  whence  you  may  guess  at  the 
power  which  a  king  may  exercise  with 
respect  to  the  laws  and  the  subject.  For 
he  is  appointed  to  protect  his  subjects  in 
their  lives,  properties,  and  laws ;  for  this 
very  end  and  purpose  he  has  the  delega- 
tion of  power  from  the  people,  and  he  has 
no  just  claim  to  any  other  power  but 

*  Porteteue,  De  Laodibof  Legum  Anglis,  c.  9. 


tfuB.    Wherefore,  to  give  a  brief  answer 
to  that  question  of  yours  concerning  the 
different  powers  wmch  kings  claim  over 
their  subjects,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
it  arises  solely  from  the  different  natures 
of  their  original  institution,  as  you  mav 
easily  collect  from  what  has  been  said. 
So  the  kingdom  of  England  had  ita  origi- 
nal from  Brute  and  the  Trojans,  who  aU 
tended  him  from  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
became  a  mixed  kind  of  government, 
compounded  of  the  regal  and  political.'*^ 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
quote  every  other  passage  of  smiMMt 
Uie  same  nature  in  this  treatise  ^knm  ukm 
of  Fortescue,  and  in  that  enti*  ^  ""^*  • 
tied.  Of  the  Difference  between  an  Abso^ 
lute  and  Limited  Monarchy,  whieh,  so  to 
as  these  points  are  concerned,  is  neaiiy 
a  translation  from  the  former.f     But 
these,  cozToborated  as  they  are  by  the 
statute-book  and  by  the  nuls  of  pariia- 
ment,  are  surely  conclusive  against  the 
notions  which  pervade  Mr.  Hume's  Hi»- 
toiy.    I  have  already  remarked  that  a 
sense  of  the  glaring  prejudice  by  whkh 
some  whig  writera  had  been  actuated,  in 
representing   the   English   coostitutioft 
from  the  earliest  times  as  nearly  axrived 
at  ita  present  perfection,  conspired  with 
certain  prepossessions  of  his  own  to  lead 
this  emment  historian  into  an  e<)ualiy  er- 
roneous system  on  the  opposite  side. 
And  as  he  traced  the  stream  backwards, 
and  came  last  to  the  times  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  dynasty,  with  opinions  already- 
biased  and  even  pledged  to  the  worid  in 
his  volumes  of  earlier  publication,  he  waa 
prone  to  seize  hold  of  and  even  exagger* 
ate  every  circumstance  that  indicate^ 
immature  civilization,  and  law  perverted 
or  infringed.}    To  this  his  ignorance  of 


*  Fortetcw,  De  Landibat  Legvm  Angliv,  c.  13. 

t  Tho  latter  tieatiee  lumng  been  written  nader 
Edwaid  IV.,  whom  Fotteeene,  as  a  reetorad  Laa- 
caatrian.  would  be  anziona  not  to  oflend,  and  whom 
in  fcet  ne  took  some  pains  to  conciliate  both  in 
this  and  other  writtngs,  it  is  erident  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  limited  monanhf  were  as  foUy  lecofnised 
in  his  raign,  whatever  partieokr  acta  of  Tioleaoe 
might  occur,  as  they  had  been  under  the  Lancas 
trianjprinces. 

t  The  following  is  one  exannde  of  theae  pram 
dices :  In  the  9tii  of  Richaidll.  a  tax  on  woo^ 
granted  till  the  ensuuig  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
was  to  be  intermitted  from  thenoe  to  that  of  St  . 
Peter,  and  then  to  reoommence;  that  it  might  net  ^ 
be  claimed  as  a  li^— Rot  Pftrl.,  vol.  iii,  p.  214. 
Mr.  Hume  has  noticed  this  provision,  as  ** showing* 
an  accuracy  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
thoee  rude  timea."    In  thia  enithet  we  see  the 
foundation  of  his  nustakes.    The  age  of  Richard 
11.  might  peihaps  be  called  rude  in  some  reapectSg 
But  assuredly,  m  pmdent  and  circumspect  peicep- 
tion  of  oooeequenoee,  and  an  accurate  uae  of  lan- 
guage, there  could  be  no  reason  why  it  abould  be 
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£agtith  Juikiifttdeitee^  ^frtmek  certainly 
in  some  meuare  dis^udiiM  him  frMn 
wiiting  our  history,  did  not  a  Ihtle  con- 
tribute; mierepMBMntatiODB  frequently 
ocomriDg  in  his  work,  which  a  moderate 
BCfuaintance  with  the  law  of  the  land 
would  have  prevented. 

It  is  an  honourable  circvmistance  to 
liMMncM  of  England,  that  the  history  of  no 
OtafRi  MB-  other  countrr  presents  so  few 
*JJ""**"*  instances  of  illeffal  condem- 
nations upon  poliucal  charges. 
The  Judicial  torture  was  hardly  known, 
and  never  recogniaed  by  law.*  The 
•entence  in  capital  crimes,  fixed  un- 
alterably by  custom,  allowed  nothing  to 
vindictiveness  and  indignation.  There 
hardly  occurs  an  example  of  any  one 
being  notoriously  put  to  death  withoot 
form  of  trial,  except  in  moments  of  fla- 
grant civil  war.  if  the  ri^  of  juries 
wete  sometimes  evaded  by  irregular  jo- 
lisdictions,  they  were  at  least  held  sacred 
by  the  courts  of  law :  and  through  all 
the  viciasitudee  of  civil  liberty,  no  one 
•far  questioned  the  primary  right  of 
every  freeman,  handed  down  from  his 
faxon  forefathers,  to  the  trial  by  his 
peers.  A  jost  regard  for  public  safe^ 
prsscribes  the  necessity  of  severe  penal* 
tiee  against  rebellion  and  conspiracy; 
bat  the  interpretation  of  these  offences, 
when  intrusted  to  sovereigns  and  their 
QoanseUors,  has  been  the  most  tremen- 
dous instrument  of  despotic  power.  In 
rude  ages,  even  though  a  general  spirit 
of  politieal  liberty  may  provail,  the  legal 
oharaoter  of  treason  will  commonly  be 
undefined  t  nor  is  it  the  disposition  of 
lawyers  to  ^ve  greater  accuracy  to  this 
part  of  orimmal  jurispradenoe.  The  na- 
tare  ef  tMeson  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  much  uncertainty  in  England 
before  the  statute  of  Edward  III.    If 

dMned  inSMrior  to  our  own.  If  Mr.  Hume  bad 
•far  deigned  to  glance  at  the  legal  deoiaiooa  re- 
ported in  the  Year-booka  of  thoee  tioMa,  he  woald 
hnre  bean  -aurpriaed,  not  only  at  the  utmoat  meeu- 
ra6|t,  but  at  a  aubile  refineMent  in  verbal  lof^c, 
wtueii  none  of  hia  own  metapbyaical  treatiaea 
conld  aurpaaa. 

•  During  the  famoua proceaa  againat  the  knigbta 
tanplara  in  the  reign  of  fidwaid  II.,  the  Archbiah- 
€p  ef  York,  having  taken  the  examination  of  oer- 
tain  tempbta  in  hia  province,  felt  aame  doobta, 
which  he  propounded  to  aeveral  monaateriea  and 
divinea.  Meet  of  theae  relate  to  the  aaaiii  eub^t. 
But  one  queation,  fitter  indeed  for  lawyera  than 
theologtana,  waa,  wheieaa  many  would  not  confeaa 
without  loitura,  whether  he  might  make  uae  of 
thia meana,  iic$ihoem r^gno  An^^mmqimm  viamm 
fimit  vd  mudHum  T  Et  ai  torquendi  eunt,  utfwn 
par  elericoe  vel  laicoa?  Et  dato.  qudd  na/lw  •at- 
nmd  mtat  wmmri  volmi  in  AagUA,  utram  pro  tor* 
toriboa  mittendnm  ait  ad  paitea  tisnanennaa  ?— 
WjOt  U«ainfGDid,p.  SM. 


that  memorable  law  did  not  give  all  pos- 
sible precision  to  the  offence,  which  we 
must  certainly  allow,  it  prevented  at 
least  those  stretches  of  vindictive  tyran- 
ny which  disgrace  the  annals  of  other 
countries.   The  praise,  however,  must  be 
understood  as  comparative.    Some  cases 
of  harsh,  if  not  illegal  convictions,  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur,  in  times  of  violence 
and  during  changes  of  the  reigning  family. 
Perhape  the  circumstances  have  now 
and  then  been  aggravated  by  historiana. 
Nothing  could  be  more  illegal  than  the 
conviction  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrop,  in  1416,  if  it  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  Carte  and  Hume,  that  they  were 
not  heard  in  their  defence.    But  whether 
this  is  to  be  absolutely  inferred  from  the 
record,*  is  perhaps  open  to  Question. 
There  seems  at  least  to  have  been  no 
sufficient  motive  for  such  an  irregularity ; 
their  participation  in  a  treasoniUde  coo* 
spiracy  beii^[  manifest  from  their  own 
confession.     The   proceedings   againat 
Sir  John  Mortimer  in  the  3d  of  Henry 
Vl.f  are  ceiled  by  Hume  highly  irregular 
and  illegaL  They  were,  however,  by  act 
of  attainder,  which  cannot  well  be  styled 
illegal.  Nor  are  they  to  be  considered  as 
severe.    Mortimer  had  bn^en  out  of 
the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  a 
chaiige  of  treason.    This  was  a  capital 
felony  at  common  law ;  and  the  chief  ir- 
regularity seems  to  have  consisted  in 
having  recourse  to  parliament  in  order  to 
attaint  him  of  treason,  when  he  had  al- 
ready forfeited  bis  life  by  another  crime. 
I  would  not  willingly  attribute  to  the 
prevalence    of  tory   dispositions   what 
may  be  explained  otherwise,  the  prog* 
ress  which  Mr.  Hume's  historical  theory 
as  to  our  constitution  has  been  mdually 
making  since  its  publication.    The  tide 
of  opini<Mi,  which,  since  the  Revolution, 
and  indeed  since  the  reign  of  James  I., 
had  been  flowing  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  now  seema, 
among   the  higher  and   more    literary 
classes,  to  set  pretty  decidedly  the  other 
way.    Though  we  may  still  sometimes 
hear  a  demagogue  chattering  about  the 
wittenagemoi,  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
sensible  and  liberal  men  who  loA  on 
Magna  Charta  itself  as  the  result  of  an 
uninteresting  squabble  between  the  king 
and  his  barons.    Acts  of  force  and  in- 
justice, which  strike  the  cursory  inquirer, 
especially  if  he  derives  his  knowledge 
from  modem  compilations  more  than 
the  average  tenour  of  events,  are  selected 
and  displayed  as  fair  samples  of  the  law 
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and  of  iu  adnitustittion.  We  are  da* 
ceiTed  by  the  comparatiYely  perfect 
slate  of  our  present  liberties,  and  forget 
that  our  sopehor  secarity  is  far  less  ow- 
ing to  positire  law  than  to  the  control 
which  IS  exercised  over  government  by 
public  opinion  through  the  freneral  use  of 
printing,  and  to  the  diifusion  of  liberal 
prmciples  in  policy  through  the  same 
means.  Thus,  disgusted  at  a  contrast 
which  it  was  hardly  candid  to  institute, 
we  turn  away  from  the  records  that  at- 
test  the  real,  though  imperfect,  freedom 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  are  wilUng  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Eng- 
lish polity,  till  the  commons  took  on 
themselves  to  assert  their  natural  rights 
against  James  I.,  was  at  best  but  a  mock« 
ery  of  popular  privileges,  hardly  recog- 
nised in  theory,  and  never  regarded  in 
effect. 

This  system,  when  stripoed  of  those 
slavish  inferences  that  Brady  and  Carta 
attempted  to  build  upon  it,  admits  per* 
haps  of  no  essential  objection  but  its 
want  of  historical  truth.  Ood  forbid  that 
our  rights'  to  just  and  Aree  government 
should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries  t 
Yet  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  inter- 
twines the  consciousness  of  hereditary 
Areedom  with  the  memory  of  our  ances- 
tors $  and  no  trifling  argument  against 
those  who  seem  indifferettt  in  its  cause, 
that  the  character  of  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  among  nations  has  not  de- 
pended upon  the  accidents  of  race  or 
climate,  bat  been  gradually  wrought  by 
the  plastic  influence  of  civil  rights, 
transmitted  as  a  prescriptive  inheritance 
Ihraugh  a  long  course  of  generations. 

By  what  means  the  En^sh  acquired 
CftiMM  tend-  ^^^  preserved  this  political  lib- 
iagioibnii  eny,  which,  even  in  the  fif- 
tte  ccMiita-  teenth  centurjr,  was  the  admi- 
ration  of  judicious  foreigners,* 
is  a  very  rational  and  interesting  inquiry. 
Theitown  serious  and  steady  attachment 
to  the  laws  must  always  be  reckoned 
among  the  principal  causes  of  this  bles* 
sing.  The  civil  equality  of  all  freemen 
below  the  tank  of  peerage,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  peers  themselves  to  the  impar- 
tial arm  of  justice,  and  to  a  Just  share  in 
contribution  to  piuUic  burdens,  advan- 
tages unknown  to  other  countries,  tended 
to  identify  the  interests  and  to  assimilate 
the  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  with  those 
Of  the  people ;  classes  whose  dissension 
andjealousy  have  been  in  many  instances 


•  FhiKp  de  OtnamB  takoi  wvsial 
filtimifjmg  Ufl  sussi  fn  ths  Eaa^aih  gsvi 
msnt    9«s  fv^ffaMf  L  iv^  ^.  L»  sod  E  v. 


the  surest  hope  of  sovevelgtis  aiming^  it 
arbitrary  power.  This  freedom  from  the 
oppressive  sufieriority  of  a  privileged  ort 
der  was  peculiar  to  England.  In  many 
kingdoms  the  royal  pterogative  was  at 
least  equally  limited*  The  statutes  of 
Aragon  are  more  full  of  remedial  provUk 
ions.  The  right  of  oppoeing  a  tyranni- 
cal government  by  arms  was  more  fre< 
quently  asserted  in  Castile.  But  no^ 
where  else  did  the  people  possess  bf 
law,  and  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  in  ef* 
feet,  so  much  security  for  their  personal 
freedom  and  property.  Accordingly,  the 
middling  nums  flourished  remarkably^ 
not  only  in  commercial  towns,  but  amon|f 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  '*  There  is 
scarce  a  small  vilhige,"  says  Sir  J.  For* 
tescue,  **in  which  you  may  not  find  a 
knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  sidwtanlial 
householder  (paterfamilias),  comoaonlv 
called  a  franklevn,*  possessed  of  considk 
erable  estate;  besides  others  who  are 
called  freeholders^  and  many  yeomea  of 
estates  sufficient  to  make  a  aubetantial 
jury."  I  would,  however,  point  onl 
more  particnlafly  two  causes  which  had 
a  very  leading  eAcacy  in  the  gradual  do* 
velopment  of  our  constitution ;  first,  the 
schemes  of  continental  ambition  in  whioh 
our  government  was  long  engaged ;  seo< 
ondly,  the  manner  in  which  feudal  prin* 
ciples  of  insubordination  and  resistanco 
were  modified  by  the  prerogatives  of  tha 
early  Norman  kings. 

1.  At  the  epo<ui  when  William  the 
Conqueror  ascended  the  throne,  hardly 
any  other  power  was  possessed  hy  the 
King  of  France  than  what  he  inherited 
from  the  great  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  fam* 
ily.  War  with  such  a  potentate  was  nol 
exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,  and  WiUiap* 
besides  his  immense  revenue,  could  enw 
ploy  the  feudal  services  of  his  vassalsi 
which  were  extended  by  him  to  coati* 
nentai  expeditions.  These  circumstan* 
ces  were  not  essentially  changed  till 
after  the  loss  of  Normandy ;  for  the  ac- 
qoisittons  of  Henry  II.  kept  him  luUy  on 
an  equality  with  the  French  csown,  and 
the  dilaiadation  which  had  taken  place  in 


*  By  a  fraoUeyD  in  tbia  place  we  are  to  under- 
atand  what  We  call  a  coantry  aquire,  like  the 
franU^yn  of  Chaocer;  for  the  woid  eaqairo  is 
Porteacue'e  time  wm  only  aaed  in  ila  Uiiiilrf 
eeuM,  for  the  aom  of  peert  aod  knifhtoior  aaeh  as 
bad  obtained  the  tiUe  by  creation  ^r  aome  other 
lesnl  meane. 

The  mention  of  Chancer  leada  me  to  add,  thai 
the  nrotogne  to  hia  Cantetbmy  Talea  ie  of  kaalf  s 
osnunnal  teatimoBy  lo  tbe  pieBtstoa  and  comUm^ 
aUe  aitttaUon  of  the  middle  xanka  in  England,  m 
well  aa  to  tbal  fearleaa  independence  andfrg^n^t 
originality  of  character  among  tbeovwhidi  HbiflQr 
and  competence  have  conapifed  IS  yroittoa 
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the  foyal  d«inMne8  was  compensated 

Sr  seTeral  arbitnury  resotnces  that  filled 
e  exchequer  of  these  monarchs.  Bat 
in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.,  the 
position  of  England,  or  rather  of  its  sov- 
ereign, with  respect  to  France,  nnder- 
went  a  very  disadvantageous  change. 
The  loss  of  Normandy  serered  the  con- 
nexion between  the  English  nobility  and 
the  continent ;  they  had  no  longer  es- 
tates to  defend,  and  took  not  sufficient 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  Guienne  to 
fight  for  that  prof  ince  at  their  own  cost, 
liieir^eadbd  service  was  now  commuted 
for  an  escuage,  which  fell  very  short  of 
the  expmises  incurred  in  a  protracted 
campaign.  Tallages  of  royal  towns  and 
demesne  lands,  extortion  of  money  from 
the  Jews,  every  feudal  abuse  and  oppres- 
sion were  tried  in  vain  to  replenish  the 
ti«as«ry^  which  the  defence  of  Eleanor's 
inheritance  against  the  increased  energy 
of  France  was  constantly  exhausting, 
l^en  in  the  most  arintraiy  reigns,  a  gen- 
eral tax  upon  landholders,  in  any  cases 
bat  those  prescribed  by  the  feudal  law, 
hiad  not  been  ventured :  and  the  standing 
bidwack  of  Magna  Ghana,  as  w^  as  the 
feebleness  and  unpopularity  of  Henry  HI. , 
made  it  more  dangerous  to  violate  an 
established  principle.  Subsidies  were 
therefore  constantly  required;  but  for 
the^  it  was  necessary  for  the  king  to 
meet  pariiament,  to  hear  their  com- 
plaints, and,  if  he  cosld  not  elude,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  their  petitions.  These  neces- 
sities came  still  more  uigentiy  upon  £d- 
vrard  I.,  whose  ambitious  spint  could  not 
patiently  endure  the  encroachments  of 
Fhilip  the  Fair,  a  rival  not  less  ambitious, 
but  certainly  less  distinguished  by  per- 
sonal prowess  than  himself.  Wluu  ad- 
vantage the  friends  of  liberty  reaped 
firom  this  ardour  for  continental  warfare, 
is  strongly  seen  in  the  cireamstaaoes  at- 
tending the  Confirmation  of  the  Char- 
ters. 

But  after  this  statute  had  rendered  all 
tallages  without  consent  of  parliament 
tlle^,  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
|nrevent  their  being  occasionally  impoaed, 
It  was  still  more  difficult  to  cany  on  a 
war  with  France  or  Scotland,  to  keep  on 
foot  naval  armaments,  or  even  to  pre- 
berve  the  courtly  magnificence  which 
that  age  of  chivalry  affected,  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  house  of 
commons.  Edward  HI.  very  little  con- 
sulted the  interests  of  his  prerogative 
when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
jieize  the  phantom  of  a  crown  in  France. 
It  compelled  him  to  assemble  parliament 
almost  aunnaUy,  and  often  to  nold  more 


than  one  session  wiliiia  the  year.-^Her« 
the  representatives  of  England  learned 
the  habit  of  remonstrance  and  condition- 
al suroly;  and  though,  in  the  meridian 
of  Edward's  age  and  vigour,  they  often 
failed  of  immediate  redress,  yet  thev 
gradually  swelled  the  statute-roll  witb 
provisions  to  secure  their  country's  free^ 
dom ;  and  acquiring  self-confidence  by 
mutual  intercourse,  and  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  they  became  able,  before  the 
end  of  Edward's  reign,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  his  grandson,  to  control,  prevent, 
and  punish  the  abuses  of  administration. 
Of  all  these  proud  and  sovereign  privi^ 
leges,  the  ri^^t  of  refusing  supply  wa» 
the  keystone.  But  for  the  long  wars  in 
which  our  kings  were  involved,  at  first 
by  their  possession  of  Guienne,  and  after- 
ward by  their  pretensions  upon  the  crown 
of  France,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  suppress  remonstrances  by  avoiding 
to  assemble  parliament  For  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  an  authority  was  ipven  to 
the  king's  proolamatiens,  and  to  ordinan^ 
ces  of  the  council,  which  differed  but 
little  from  legislative  power,  and  would 
very  soon  have  been  interpreted  by  com* 
plaisant  courts  of  justice  to  give  them 
the  full  extent  of  statutes. 

It  is  common  indeed  to  assert,  that  the 
liberties  of  England  were  bought  with 
the  blood  of  our  forefathers.  This  is  a 
very  magnanimous  boast;  and  in  some 
degree  is  consonant  enough  to  the  truth. 
But  it  is  far  more  generally  accurate  to 
say,  that  they  were  purchased  by  money. 
A  great  pr^rtion  of  our  best  laws,  in-' 
eluding  Magna  CSiarta  itself,  as  it  now 
stands  confirmed  by  Henry  lU.,  were,ia 
the  most  literal  sense,  Stained  by  a  pe- 
cuniary bargain  with  the  crown.  In 
many  parliaments  of  Edwani  III.  and 
Richara  II.  this  sale  of  redress  is  chaf- 
fered for  as  distinctly,  and  with  as  little 
appajrent  sense  of  disgrace,  as  the  most 
legitimate  business  l^ween  two  mer« 
ehanto  would  bo  transacted.  So  Iktle 
was  there  of  voluntary  benevolence  ia 
what  the  loyal  courtesy  of  our  constitu- 
tion styles  concessions  from  the  throne ; 
and  so  little  title  have  these  sovefeigne, 
though  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
to  the  generons  vittaes  of  Edward  III. 
and  Henry  V.,  to  claim  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
peo|de! 

9.  The  rehttion  established  between  a 
lord  and  his  vassaU  by  the  fepdal  tenure^ 
far  from  containing  principles  of  any 
•ervile  and  imf^oit  obedience,  permitted 
the  eempaet  to  be  dissolved  in  easeof  its 
violation  by  either  party.    This  extend^ 
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ed  as  much  to  tlie  WTereIgn  m  to  inferi- 
or lords ;  the  authority  of  the  former  in 
France,  wherfe  the  system  most  flonr- 
ished,  being  for  several  ages  rather  feu- 
dal than  poUtical.  If  a  vassal  was  ag- 
grieved, and  if  justice  was  denied  him,  he 
sent  a  defiance,  that  is,  a  renunciation  of 
fealty  to  the  king,  and  was  entitled  to 
enforce  redress  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  It  then  became  a  contest  of 
strength  as  between  two  Independent  po- 
tentates, and  was  terminated  by  treaty, 
advantageous  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  fortune  of  war.  This  privilege, 
suited  enough  to  the  situation  of  France, 
the  great  peers  of  which  did  not  origi- 
nally intend  to  admit  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  the  house  of  Capet, 
was  evidently  less  compatible  with  the 
regular  monarchy  of  England.  The 
stem  natures  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  successors  kept  in  control  the 
ttiuUnous  spirit  of  their  nobles,  and  reap- 
ed the  profit  of  feudal  tenures,  without 
submitting  to  their  reciprocal  obligations. 
They  counteracted,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  that  system  by  the 
application  of  a  stron^r  power;  by 
preserving  order,  administenng[  justice, 
checking  the  growth  of  baronial  influ- 
ence and  riches,  with  habitual  activity, 
vigilance,  and  severity.  Still,  however, 
there  remained  the  original  principle, 
that  allegiance  depended  conditionally 
upon  good  treatment,  and  that  an  appeal 
might  be  lawfully  made  to  arms  against 
an  oppressive  government.  Nor  was 
this,  we  may  be  sure,  left  for  extreme 
necessity,  or  thought  to  require  a  long 
enduring  forbearance.  In  modem  times, 
a  king  compelled  by  his  subjects'  swords 
to  abandon  any  pretension  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  ceased  to  reign ;  and  the 
express  recognition  of  such  a  right  as 
that  of  insurrection  has  been  justly 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of 
law.  But  mder  ages  had  rader  senti- 
ments. Force  was  necessaiy  to  repel 
force;  and  men  accustomed  to  see  the 
king's  authority  defied  by  private  riot 
were  not  much  shocked  when  it  was  re- 
sisted in  defence  of  public  freedom. 

The  Great  Charter  of  John  was  secured 
by  the  election  of  twenty-five  barons,  as 
conservators  of  the  compact.  If  the  king, 
or  the  justiciary  in  his  absence,  should 
transgress  say  article,  any  four  might  de- 
mand reparation,  and  on  denial  carry 
their  complaint  to  the  rest  of  their  body. 
^*  And  those  barons,  with  all  the  com- 
mons of  the  land,  shall  distrain  anid  aa^ 
noy  us  by  every  means  in  their  power; 
that  is,  by  seizing  our  castles^  lands,  and 


possesskms,  and  every  oilier  mode,  tlU 
the  wrong  riiall  be  repaired  to  their  S8t« 
isfaction;  saving  our  person,  and  oar 
queen  and  children.  And  when  it  shall 
be  repaired  they  shall  obey  us  as  be* 
fore."^  It  is  amusing  to  ^aee  the  com* 
mon  ]xw  of  distress  introduced  upon  this 
gigantic  scale ;  and  the  capture  «f  the 
king's  castles  treated  as  analogous  to  m^ 
pounding  a  neighbour's  horse  for  break- 
ing fences. 

A  very  curious  illustraiion  of  this  fyn* 
dal  princifde  is  found  in  the  oondset  of 
William,  eart  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  our  ancient  history, 
towards  Henry  IIL  The  king  had  defied 
him,  which  was  tantamount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war ;  alleging  that  he  had  mad« 
an  inroad  upon  the  royal  domains.  Pem- 
broke maintained  that  he  was  not  the  ag- 
gressor, that  the  king  had  denied  him 
justice,  and  been  the  firnt  to  invade  koa 
territory;  on  which  account  he  had 
thought  himself  absolved  from  his  hon^ 
age,  and  at  liberty  to  use  force  a^hMt 
the  malignity  of  the  royal  advisera. 
''  Nor  would  it  be  for  the  king's  honour,'* 
the  earl  adds,  **  that  I  should  submit  to- 
his  will  against  reason,  whereby  I  should 
rather  do  ¥nrOng  to  him  and  to  that  Juo- 
tice  which  he  is  bound  to  administer  to<- 
waids  his  people  i  and  I  should  give  aa 
ill  example  to  all  men  in  deserting  justico 
and  right  in  compliance  with  his  mistakoD 
will.  For  this  would  show  that  I  lofod 
my  worldly  wealth  better  than  justice.'* 
These  words,  with  whatever  dignity  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  objected,  prove  oidy 
the  disposition  of  an  angry  and  revolted 
earl.  But  even  Henry  fulfjr  admitted  the 
right  of  taking  arms  against  himself,  if 
he  had  meditated  his  vassal's  destraction, 
and  disputed  only  the  application  of  this 
maxim  to  the  Barl  of  Pembrokcf 

These  feudal  notions,  which  placed  the 
moral  obligation  of  allegiance  very  loW| 
acting  under  a  weighty  pressure  from  the 
real  strength  of  the  crown,  were  favour* 
able  to  constitutietial  liberty.  The  great 
vassals  of  France  and  Germany  aimed  at 
living  independently  on.  their  fiefs,  with 
no  further  concern  for  the  rest  than  ai 
useful  sUies  having  a  common  interest 
against  the  crown.  But  in  England,  as 
tiiere  was  no  prospect  of  tfarbwinjg  off 
subjection,  the  oarons  endeavoured  oidy 
to  ligliten  its  burden,  fijeing  limits  to  prs^ 
TOgative  by  law,  and  aecuring  Iheir  oIk 
servation  by  parlianentary  remonstrant 
ces  or  by  dint  of  arms.    Hence,  as  «1 


♦  Brady's  Hist.,  ▼ol.  L,  Appendix,  p.  148.   ^    . 
t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  930.    Ljttltton's  H^.  of  Heft- 
rfM..vol.iT.,p.  41.  ^ 
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I  in  BDsJfaHid  wMe-dirooltd  OBly 
to  eo^roe  ike  gorenuBdUtt  of  ,  at  the  m- 
Bost,  to  change  the  suceoMion  of  the 
downi  wiihoat  the  smaUest  tendency  to 
eeparalion«  they  did  not  impait  the  na^ 
ticMial  atiengih,  not  deatroy  the  chaiac* 
ter  oi  the  conetitntion.  In  all  theee  owh 
lentioBs,  it  ia  reniaikable  that  the  people 
and  clergy  aided  with  the  noUea  against 
the  throne.  No  indindaab  are  ao  pop- 
ular with  the  monkish  annalists,  who 
speak  the  language  of  the  populace,  as 
Simon,  earl  of  Leloester,  Thomas,  earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloceeter,  all  turbulent  opposers  of  the 
loyal  authority,  and  probably  little  de- 
serving of  their  paneg3rrica.  Very  few 
Sngtish  historiana  of  the  middle  ages  are 
advocatea  of  prerogative.  This  may  be 
ascribed  both  to  the  e<|iiality  of  our  laws, 
and  to  the  interest  which  the  aristocracy 
loimd  in  courting  popalar  favour  when 
oommitted  against  so  formidable  an  ad* 
▼ersary  aa  the  king.  And  even  now, 
wk^n  the  stream  that  once  was  hurried 
aloDff  gnUiea,  and  dashed  down  precipices, 
hanuf  betrays,  upon  its  broad  and  tran- 
fuil  bosom,  the  motion  thai  actuates  it, 
H  must  still  be  accounted  a  singular  hap- 
piness of  our  oonstitotion^  that  all  ranks 
graduating  harmonioualy  into  one  anoth- 
er, the  interests  of  peers  and  common- 
ers are  radically  interwoven;  each  in  a 
certain  sense  distinguishable,  but  not  bal- 
anced like  opposite  wei^ts,  net  separar 
ted  like  discordant  fluids,  not  to  be  se- 
cused  by  insolence  or  jealousy,  but  by 
mutual  adherence  and  reciprocal  influ- 
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From  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  feudal 
aystem  and  all  the  feelings  con-< 
^  nected  with  it  declined  very  rap- 

idly.    But  what  the  nobility  loet 

civ^'iiM  in  the  number  of  their  military 
■'*^*3^*  tenants  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  state  of  manners.  The 
lugher  class  of  them^  who  took  the  chief 
share  in  pnUic  affairs,  were  exceedingly 
eputent;  and  their  mode  of  life  gave 
wealth  an  incredibly  greater  efficacy  than 
it  possesses  at  wesent.  Gentlemen  of 
large  estates  and  good  families,  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  these  great  peeri> 
iriu>  bore  offices,  which  we  should  call 
menial,  in  their  households,  and  seat 
^eu-  children  thither  for  education,  were 
of  course  ready  to  follow  their  banner  in 
rising,  without  much  impiiry  into  the 
OMiM.  Still  less  would  the  vast  body  of 
fesnants,  and  their  retainen,  who  were 
fed  at  the  castle  in  time  of  peace,  refuse 
to  carrr  their  pikes  and  staves  into  the 
ield  ot  battle.    Many  devices  were  wed  j 


to  preserve  this  anstoeratic  anfloenoo, 
which  riches  and  ancestry  of  themselves 
rendered  so  formidable.  Such  was  the 
maintenance  of  suits,  or  confederacies 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  each  other's 
claims  in  litigation,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  complaints  in  parlUunentt 
and  gave  nse  to  several  prohibitory  stat- 
utes. By  help  of  such  confederacies, 
parties  were  enabled  to  make  violent  en« 
tries  upon  the  lands  they  claimed,  which 
the  law  itself  could  hardly  be  said  to  dis- 
courage.* Even  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  were  often  liable  to  intimida- 
tion and  influence.f  A  practice  much 
allied  to  confederacies  of  maintenance, 
though  ostensibly  more  harmless,  was 
that  of  giving  liveries  to  all  retainers  of 
a  noble  family ;  but  it  had  an  obvious 
tendency  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  fac- 
tious attachments  and  animosities,  which 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  a  wise  govern* 
ment  to  dissipate.  From  the  first  year 
of  Richard  II.  we  find  continual  mention 
of  this  custom,  with  many  legal  i^ovis- 
ions  a^inst  it,  but  it  was  never  abol* 
ished  tiU  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.t 


*  If  a  man  was  disseized  of  his  land,  be  miglit 
enter  upon  the  disaeiBor  and  reinstate  himself  with- 
oQt  course  of  law.  In  what  case  this  nght  of  ea* 
trj  was  taken  away,  or  tolUd,  as  it  was  expresssd, 
b^  the  death  or  alienation  of  the  diaeeisor,  is  a  sub- 
ject eztensiTS  enough  to  occupy  two  chapters  of 
Lyttleton.  What  peitaios  to  oar  inquiry  is.  that  by 
an  entry,  in  the  old  law  books,  we  amst  imikrstanci 
an  actual  repossaMion  of  the  disseisee,  not  a  suit 
in  ejectment,  as  it  is  now  interpreted,  bqt  which  is 
a  comparatively  modem  proceeding.  The  firet 
remedy,  says  Britton,  of  the  disseisee  is  to  collect  a 
body  of  his  ftiends  (rscoiller  amys  et  foioe),  and 
without  delay  to  eaat  out  the  dissAsors,  or  at  least 
to  maintain  himself  in  possession  along  with  them, 
c.  44.  This  entry  oocbt  indeed,  bj  5  Rich.  IL, 
Stat  i.,  c.  8,  to  be  made  peaceably ;  and  the  jus- 
tices might  assemble  the  posse  oomitatus,  to  un- 
piisoQ  persons  entering  on  lands  by  Tiolence  (19 
Ric.  U.,  c  2),  hot  these  laws  imply  the  iacta  that 
made  them  necessary. 

t  No  Lord  or  other  person,  by  20  Ric  II.,  e.  3, 
was  permitted  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  justices 
of  assize.  Trials  were  sometimes  overawed  b^ 
anaed  parties,  who  endeavoured  to  piwept  iheiT 
adversaries  from  appeaiing.-^Paaton  Letters,  vol 
ill..  p«  119. 

i  From  a  passage  in  the  Paston  Letters  (ToLii., 
p.  23),  it  appears  that,  ihr  from  these  acta  being  re- 
saided,  it  waa  oonsidiBred  as  a  laark  of  respect  to 
the  king,  when  he  came  into  a  coonty,  for  the  no- 
blemen and  gentry  to  meet  him  with  as  many  at* 
tendants  in  livery  as  they  could  muster.  Sir  John 
Paston  was  to  provide  twenty  men  in  their  livery- 
gowns^  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  two  hnndrsd. 
This  lUostimtes  the  well-known  story  of  Hemy 
VU.  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  shows  the  maaa 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  king  in  that  affair, 
which  Huipe  has  pretended  to  justiiy. 

In  the  first  of  £dward  IV.  it  is  said  to  Am  roll  of 
parUanMOt  (vol.  v.,  p.  407),  that  '*  by  yeving  of  lib- 
eries sod  signes,  c<mtimry  to  the  statutes  and  oidi' 
m<de  sfoBBtyme,  nwintonesacf  of  yaCTtlt, 
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These  associations  under  powerful 
PreTtianc  cidefe  vere  ooky  incidentally 
habtfs  of  beneficial  as  they  tended  to  with- 
^f9i«^  stand  the  abuses  of  prerogative. 
In  their  more  usual  course,  they  were 
designed  to  thwart  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  king's  govenmient  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws.  All  Europe 
was  a  scene  of  intestine  anarchy  during 
the  middle  ages;  and  tiMUgh  England 
was  far  less  exposed  to  the  scourge  of 
private  war  than  most  nations  on  the 
continent,  we  i^ould  find,  conM  we  re- 
cover the  local  annals  of  every  country, 
such  an  accumulation  of  petty  rapine  and 
tumult,  as  would  almost  alienate  us  from 
the  liberty  which  served  to  engender  it. 
This  was  the  common  tenour  of  manners, 
sometimes  so  much  aggravated  as  to  find 
a  place  in  general  history,*  more  often 
attested  by  records,  during  the  three  cen- 
turies that  the  house  of  Plantagenet  sat 
on  the  throne.  Disseisin,  or  forcible  dis- 
possession of  freeholds,  makes  one  of 
the  most  considerable  articles  in  our 
law-books.f    Highway  robbery  was  from 

extortums,  robberies,  launleri  been  muHiplied  and 
oontiimed  within  this  Ksme,  to  the  grate  ciisUub- 
aonce  and  inquietation  of  the  same.*' 

*  Thus,  to  select  one  passaee  out  of  many; 
Eodem  anno  (1338)  auidam  maltgni,  Ailti  quoran- 
dam  magnatum  pnesiaio,  regis  addeecentiain  spar- 
nentcs,  et  ngnum  pertnrbare  intendentes,  in  tan- 
tam  turbam  crsverunt,  nemora  et  saltus  occupaTS- 
Tunt,  ita  quod  toti  regno  terrori  essent — Walsing- 
ham,  p.  132. 

t  I  am  aware  that  in  many,  probably  a  great 
maiority  of  reported  cases,  this  word  was  techni- 
ealiT  QMd,  where  some  unwarranted  conTeyance. 
such  as  a  feoffment  by  the  tenant  for  life,  was  held 
to  have  wrought  a  disseisin ;  or  whera  the  plain- 
tiff  was  allowed,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  con- 
venient remedy,  to  feign  himself  disseized,  which 
was  called  disseisin  by  election.  But  seraral 
proofs  might  be  brought  from  the  parliamentary 

Sititions,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  nearly  looked  at,  from 
e  year-books,  that  in  other  cases  there  was  an 
actual  and  Tiolent  expulsion.  And  the  definition 
of  disseisin  in  all  the  old  writers,  such  as  Britton 
and  Littleton,  is  obriously  framed  upon  its  primary 
meaning  of  riolent  dispossession,  which  the  word 
had  probably  acquired  long  before  the  more  peacea- 
ble disseisins,  if^I  may  use  the  expression,  Decame 
the  subject  of  the  remedy  by  assize. 

1  would  speak  with  deference  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
elaborate  judgment  in  Taylor  dem.  Atkins  v. 
Horde,  1  Burrow,  107,  dec. ;  but  some  positions  in 
it  appear  to  me  rather  too  strongly  stated ;  and 
particularly,  that  this  scceptance  of  tne  disseisor  as 
tenant  by  tne  lord  was  necessary  to  render  the  dis- 
seisin complete;  a  condition  which  I  hnve  not 
ftund  hinted  in  any  law-book.-'-See  Butler's  note 
on  Co.  Litt.,  p.  330;  whera  that  eminent  lawyer 
expresses  similar  doubts  as  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
raasoning.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  that 
constmctive  or  elective  disseisins,  being  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  wera  more  likely  to  produce  cases  in 
the  year-books,  than  those  accompanied  vrith  ac- 
tual Tiolence,  which  would  coqunoniy  torn  only 
on  matten  of  fact,  and  be  detennintd  Dy;a  faff, 
£e 


the  eariiest  times  a  sort  of  national  crime; 
Capital  punishments,  though  very  fre* 
quent,  made  little  impression  on  a  bold 
and  licentious  crew,  who  had  at  least  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose  on  their  side,  and  flattering  pros- 
pects of  impunirf .  We  know  how  long 
the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  lived  in  tradi- 
tion ;  men  who,  like  some  of  their  bet- 
ters, have  been  permitted  to  redeem  by 
a  few  acts  of  generosity  the  just  igno« 
minv  of  extensive  crimes.  These,  in- 
deed, were  the  heroes  of  vulgar  a{]^ause ; 
but  when  such  a  judge  as  Sir  John  For* 
tescue  cddd  exult  that  more  Englishmen 
were  hanged  for  robbery  in  one  year 
than  French  in  seven,  and  that  ^if  an 
Englishman  be  poor,  and  see  another 
having  riches,  widch  may  be  taken  from 
him  b^  might,  he  will  not  spare  to  do 
so,*'*  It  may  be  perceived  how  thorough- 
ly these  sentiments  had  pervaded  the 
public  mind. 

Such  robber,  I  have  said,  had  flatter* 
ing  prospects  of  impunity.  Besides  Uie 
general  want  of  communication,  which 
made  one  who  had  fled  from  his  own 
neighbourhood  tolcM^y  secure,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  extensive  forests  to  fa- 
cilitate their  depredations,  and  prevent 
detection.  tVhen  outlawed,  or  brought 
to  trial,  the  worst  ofienders  could  fre- 
quently purchase  charters  of  pardon, 
which  defeated  justice  in  the  moment 
of  her  blow.f    Nor  were  the  nobility 


A  remarkable  instance  of  yiolent  Sisseisin, 
amoonttng  in  eflfect  to  a  ptirate  war,  may  be  found 
in  the  Paston  Letters,  occupying  most  of  the  fourth 
volume.  One  of  the  Paston  tamiiy,  claiming  a 
right  to  Caister  Castle,  kept  possession  aaainst  the 
Ixike  of  Norfolk,  who  brought  a  large  force,  and 
laid  a  regular  siege  to  the  place,  till  it  surrendered 
for  want  of  provisions.  Two  of  the  besiegen  wera 
killed.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  legal  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  or  punish  this  outnce. 

*  Biffersnoe  between  an  Abeoiute  and  Limited 
Monarchy,  p.  90. 

i  The  manner  in  which  these  wera  obtained,  in 
spite  of  law,  mi^  be  noticed  among  the  violent 
courses  of  prerogative.  Bystatute  2  E.  III.,  c.  2. 
confirmed  by  10  £.  III.,  e.  2,  the  king's  power  of 
mnting  pardons  was  taken  away,  except  in  cases  of 
nomicide  pmr  infortunhim.  Another  act,  14  E.  III., 
c.  15,  reciting  that  the  foimer  laws  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  kept,  declares  that  all  pardons  con- 
trary to  them  shall  be  holden  as  null.  This,  how- 
ever, was  disregarded  like  the  rest;  and  the  com- 
mons began  tacitly  to  raeede  from  them,  and  en- 
deavoorad  to  compromise  the  question  with  the 
crown.  By  27  E.  HI.,  stat.  1,  c.  2,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  existing  provisions,  which  may  therefore 
seem  to  be  rspealM  by  implieatioo,  it  is  enacted  that 
in  every  chvter  of  paidon,  granted  at  any  one's 
soggestxRi,  the  suggestor^  name  and  the  grounds 
of  his  sunestum  ahall  be  expressed,  that  if  the 
same  be  found  untnie,  it  may  be  disallowed.  And 
in  13  R.  IL,  stat  2,  c.  1,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  conowae  reqneetinf  that  paidoM  aught  not 
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aahamad  to  patronise  men  guilty  of  eve- 
ry crime.  Several  proofs  of  this  occur 
in  the  roUs.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
99d  of  Edward  III.,  the  commons  prav, 
that  ''whereas  it  is  notorious  how  rob- 
bers and  malefactors  infest  the  country, 
the  king  would  charge  the  great  men  of 
the  land  that  none  such  be  maintained 
by  them,  privily  or  openly,  but  that  they 
lend  assistance  to  arrest  and  take  such 
ill  doers."* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  part 
of  Edward  I.'s  government,  that  he  bent 
all  his  power  to.  restrain  these  breaches 
of  tranquillity.  One  of  his  salutaiy  pro- 
visions is  stiU  in  constant  use,  the  statute 
of  coroners.  Another  more  extensive, 
and,  though  partly  obeolete,  the  foundap 
tion  of  modern  laws,  is  the  statute  of 
Winton,  which,  reciting  that,  **from  day 
to  day  robberies,  murders,  burnings,  and 
theft  be  more  often  used  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  and  felons  cannot  be  9^ 

be  granted,  as  if  the  subject  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  law ;  the  king  protesting  in  reply  that  he 
will  save  bis  liberty  and  regality,  as  his  progenitors 
had  done  before,  but  coucoding  some  regulatioiw, 
hr  lese  remedial  tha»  what  were  provided  already 
by  the  27th  of  Edward  II.  Pardons  make  a  pretty 
large  head  in  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  were  un- 
doubtedly grmted  without  •crQi)le  by  every  one 
of  oar  kings.  A  pofden  ebtained  in  a  caee  of  pecti- 
liar  atrocity  is  the  svbjeet  of  a  specific  remonstrance 
in  23  H.  VI.,  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  v.,  p.  111. 

*  Rot  Pari.,  vol.  ii.,.p.  201.  A  strange  solicy, 
for  which  no  rational  cause  can  be  alleged,  kept 
Wales,  and  even  Cheshire,  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  injnrious 
to  the  adjacent  countries.  Upon  the  credit  of  their 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kinc's  courts, 
the  people  of  Cheshire  broke  with  armed  bands  into 
the  neighbouring  counties,  and  perpetrated  all  the 
crimes  m  their  power.— Rot  Pari.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  81, 
201, 440.  SUt  1  H.  IV.,  c.  16.  As  to  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  constantly  almost  in  a  state  of  war, 
which  a  verv  little  good  sense  and  benevolence  m 
any  of  om  shepherds  would  have  easily  ptevented, 
by  admitting  the  conquered  people  to  partake  in 
eoual  privileges  vrith  their  feUow-subjflcta.  faistead 
or  this,'  they  satisfied  themselves  with  aggravating 
the  mischief  by  granting  legal  reprisals  upon 
Welshmen.— Stat  2  H.  IV.,  c.  16.  Welshmen 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  bearing  ofiice  in 
Wales.  The  English  living  in  the  English  towns 
of  Wales  earnestly  petition,  23  H.  VI.,  Rot  Pari., 
vol.  v.,  p.  104, 154,  that  this  exclusion  may  be  kept 
in  force.  Complaints  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Welsh  frontier  are  repeated  as  late  as  12  Edw.  IV., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  8.         ' 

it  is  curious  that,  so  early  as  15  Edw.  II.,  a  writ 
was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Justiciary  of 
Wales,  directing  him  to  cause  twenty-four  discreet 
persons  to  be  chosen  from  the  north,  and  as  many 
from  the  south  of  that  principality,  to  serve  in  par- 
t.— Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  L,  p.  456.    And  we  find 


a  similar  writ  in  the  20th  of  the  same  king. — 
Prynne*s  Reg.,  4th  part,  p.  60.  WiUis  says,  that 
he  has  seen  a  return  to  one  of  these  precepts,  much 
obliterated,  but  from  which  it  appean  that  Con- 
way, Beaumaris,  and  Carnarvon  returned  mem- 
bers.-^Motitia  Parliamentaria,  vol  i.,prefttte,p.  15. 


tainted  by  the  oath  of  Jurors,  which  had 
rather  suffer  robberies  on  strangers  to 
pass  without  punishment,  than  indite  the 
offenders,  of  whom  great  part  be  people 
of  the  same  country,  or  at  least,  if  the 
offenders  be  of  another  country,  the  re- 
ceivers be  of  places  near,'*  enacts  that 
hue  and  cry  shall  be  made  upon  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery,  and  that  the  hun- 
dred shall  remain  answerable  for  the 
damage  unless  the  felons  be  brought  to 
justice.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
provision,  that  the  ancient  law  of  frank- 
pledge, though  retained  longer  in  form, 
had  lost  its  efficiency.  By  the  same  act, 
no  stranger  or  suspicious  person  was  to 
lodge  even  in  the  suburbs  of  towns ;  the 
gates  were  to  be  kept  locked  fiom  sunset 
to  sunrising;  every  host  to  be  answera- 
ble for  his  guest;  the  hii^wavs  to  be 
cleared  of  trees  and  underwood  for  two 
hundred  feet  on  each  side;  and  every 
man  to  keep  arms,  according  to  his  sub- 
stance, in  readiness  to  follow  the  sheriff 
on  hue  and  cry  raised  after  felons.* 
The  last  provision  indicates  that  the  rob- 
hers  plundered  the  country  in  formidable 
bands.  One  of  these,  in  a  subeequ^it 
part  of  Edward's  reign,  burnt  the  town 
of  Boston  during  a  fair,  and  obtained  a 
vast  booty,  though  their  leader  had  the 
ill  fortune  not  to  escape  the  gallows. 

The  preservation  of  order  throushout 
the  country  was  originally  intrusted,  not 
only  to  the  sheriff,  coroner,  and  consta- 
bles, but  to  certain  magistrates,  called 
conservators  of  the  peace.  These,  in 
conformity  to  the  democratic  character 
of  our  Saxon  government,  were  elected 
by  the  freeholders  in  their  county-court,  f 
But  Edward  I.  issued  commissions  to 
carry  into  effect  the  statute  of  Wmton ; 
and  from  the  bejgfinning  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  the  appointment  of  conservators 
was  vested  m  the  crown,  their  authority 
gradually  enlaiged  by  a  series  of  stat- 
utes, and  their  title  changed  to  that  of 
justices.  They  were  empowered  to  im- 
prison and  punish  all  rioters  and  other  of- 
fenders, and  diieh  as  they  should  find  by 
en<^tment,  or  suspicion,  to  be  reputed 
thieves  or  vagabonds  ;  and  to  take  sure- 
ties for  good  behaviour  from  persons  of 
evil  farne.^    Such  a  jurisdiction  was  haid- 


*  The  statBta  of  Winton  was  confirmed,  and 
prodaimad  afresh  by  the  sheriflEs*  7  R.  II.,  c.  S,  af- 
ter an  era  of  great  oisorder. 
t  Blackstone,  vol  i.,  c  9.  Carte,  voL  ii.,  p.  203^ 
t  1  E.  UI.,  Stat,  ii,  c.  16;  4  E.  III.,  c.  8 ;  34  E. 
IIl.,c.  1:  7R.II.,c,  5.  The  institution  excited  « 
good  deal  of  iil-wtll,  even  before  these  strong  acts 
were  passed.  Many  petitions  of  the  commoiis  ia 
the  2Sth  E.  III.,  and  other  yeaia,  complain  of  it- 
Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  ii. 
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hr  more  arbitrary  than,  in  «  free  and  civ- 
ilized age,  it  has  been  tfaonght  fit  to  vest 
in  magistrates ;  bat  it  was  01  endured  by 
a  people  who  placed  their  notions  of 
liberty  in  personal  exemption  from  re- 
straint, rather  than  any  political  theory. 
An  act  having  been  passed  (2  R.  II.,  st.  2, 
c.  6)  in  consequence  of  unususd  riots  and 
outrages,  enablin?  magistrates  to  commit 
the  ringleaders  of  tumultuary  assemblies 
without  waiting  for  legal  process  till  the 
next  arrival  of  justices  of  jail  delivery, 
the  commons  petitioned  the  next  year 
against  this  "horrible  ffrievous  ordi- 
nance," by  which  "  every  freeman  in  the 
kingdom  would  be  in. bondage  to  these 
justices,"  contrary  to  the  mat  charter 
and  to  many  statutes,  which  forbid  any 
man  to  be  taken  without  due  course  of 
law.*  So  sensitive  was  their  jealousy 
of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  that  they  pre- 
ferred enduring  riot  and  robbery  to  chas- 
tising them  by  any  means  that  might  af- 
ford a  precedent  to  oppression,  or  weak- 
en men's  reverence  for  Magna  Charta. 

There  are  two  subjects  remaining,  to 
which  this  retrospect  of  the  state  of  man- 
ners naturally  leads  us,  and  which  I 
would  not  pass  unnoticed,  though  not 
perhaps  absolutely  essential  to  a  consti- 
tutional history ;  because  they  tend  in  a 
very  material  degree  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  society,  with  which  civil  lib- 
erty and  regular  government  are  closely 
connected.  These  are,  first,  the  servi- 
tude or  villanage  of  the  peasantry,  and 
their,  gradual  emancipation  from  that 
condition ;  and,  secondly,  the  continual 
increase  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreiffn  countries.  But  as  the  latter  topic 
will  fall  more  conveniently  into  the  next 
part  of  this  work,  I  shaU  postpone  its 
consideration  for  the  present. 

In  a  former  passage  I  have  remarked 
viUaiMct  or  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceoris,  that 
ibe  pan-  neither  their  situation  nor  that 
£' natnra  ^^  ^^^^^  descendants  for  the  ear- 
ami  gradual  lier  reigns  after  the  conquest 
•xtioctioo.  appenrs  to  have  been  mere  ser- 
vitude. But  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
as  we  learn  from.  Glanvil,  the  villein  so 
called  was  absolutely  dependant  upon  his 
lord's  will,  compelled  to  unlimited  servi- 
ces, and  destitute  of  property,  not  only 
in  the  land  he  held  for  his  maintenance, 
but  in  his  own  acquisitions.!    If  a  villein 

*  Rot.  Pari,  Tol.  iit.,  p.  65.  It  may  be  obaerred 
that  this  act,  2  E.  II.,  c.  16,  was  not  founded  on  a 
petition,  but  on  the  king's  answer;  so  that  the 
conimons  were  not  real.paities  to  it,  and  according- 
ly call  it  an  oidioance  in  their  present  petition. 
This  naturally  increased  their  animosity  in  treating 
it  as  an  infringement  of  the  subject's  right. 

t  Glanvil,  I.  ▼.,  c.  5. 
£e9 


purchased  or  inherited  land,  the  IcHrd 
might  seize  it;  if  he  accumulated  stock, 
its  possession  was  equally  precarious. 
Against  his  lord  he  had  no  right  of  ac^ 
tion ;  because  his  indenmity  in  damages, 
if  he  could  have  recovered  any,  might 
have  been  immediately  taken  away.  If 
he  fled  from  his  lord's  service  or  from 
the  land  which  he  held,  a  writ  issued  de 
nativitate  probandft,  and  the  master  re- 
covered his  fugitive  by  law.  His  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  the  same  state  of  ser- 
vitude ;  and,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law,  where  one  parent  was  free  and 
the  other  in  villanage,  the  ofispring  fol- 
lowed their  father's  condition.* 

This  was  certainly  a  severe  lot;  yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  materially 
distinguish  it  from  slaver>[.  The  condi- 
tion of  villanage,  at  least  in  later  times, 
was  perfectly  relative ;  it  formed  no  dis- 
tinct order  in  the  political  economy.  No 
man  was  a  villein  m  the  eye  of  law,  unless 
his  master  claimed  him :  to  all  others  he 
was  a  freeman,  and  might  acquire,  dis- 
pose of,  or  sue  for  property  without  im- 
pediment. Hence,  Sir  E.  Coke  argues, 
that  villeins  are  included  in  the  99th  arti- 
cle of  Magna  Charta: — ^**No  freeman 
shall  be  disseized  nor  imprisoned.^'t    Por 


*  According  to  Bracton,  the  bastard  of  a  nief,  or 
female  rillein,  was  bom  in  senritude ;  and  when 
the  parents  hved  on  a  rillein  tenement,  the  childien 
of  a  nief,  e^en  though  married  to  a  freeman,  were 
villeins,  1.  iv.,  c.  81,  and  see  Beame*s  translation 
of  Glanril,  p.  109.  But  littleton  lays  down  an  op- 
posite doctrine,  that  a  bastard  was  necessarily  free ; 
because,  beins  the  child  of  no  fother  in  the  con* 
templation  of  law,  he  could  not  be  mesumed  to  m- 
herit  servitude  from  any*one ;  ana  makes  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  parenrs  re8idence.~Sect.  188.  1 
merely  take  notice  of  this  change  in  the  law  be- 
tween the  reiens  of  Henry  UI.  and  Edwaid  IV.  as 
an  instance  ofthe  bias  which  the  judges  showed  in 
favour  of  personal  freedom.  Another,  if  we  can 
rely  upon  it,  ia  more  important.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  a  freeman  marrying  a  nief  and  settling 
on  a  viUem  tenement,  loet  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom during  the  time  of  his  occupation ;  legem  ter- 
r»  quasi  nativus  8mittit.~<?]anvil,  1.  v. ,  c.  6.  This 
was  consonant  to  the  customs  of  some  other  coon- 
tries,  some  of  which  went  Either,  and  treated 
such  a  person  for  ever  as  a  villein.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  in  BriUon  a  century  later,  that 
the  nief  herself  by  such  a  maniage  became  free  da- 
ring the  coverture,  c.  31. 

1 1  must  confess  that  I  have  some  doubts  how 
&r  this  was  law  at  the  epoch  of  Magna  Charta. 
Olanvil  and  Bracton  both  speak  of  the  ttatia  vMe- 
natii  as  opposed  to  that  of  liberty,  and  seem  to  coo- 
sioer  it  as  a  civil  condition,  not  a  merely  personal 
relation.  The  civil  law  and  the  French  treatise  of 
fieaumanoir  hold  the  same  language.  And  Sir 
Robert  Cotton  maintains  without  hesitation,  that 
villeins  are  not  within  the  29th  section  of  Megna 
Charta,  **  being  ezchided  by  the  word  liber.'*— Cot' 
ton's  Posthuma,  p.  223.  Britton,  however,  a  little 
after  Bracton,  sayt  that  in  an  action  the  villein  is 
snswenUe  to  aU  men,  and  all  men  to  him,  p.  79. 
And  hter  judges,  in  fevorem  Ubertatis,  gave  this 
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nmrder,  rape,  or  nmiUation  of  his  Tillein, 
the  lord  was  endictable  at  the  king's  suit ; 
though  not  for  assault  or  imprisonment, 
which  were  within  the  sphere  of  his 
signoriaJ  authority.* 

This  class  was  distinguished  into  vil- 
leins regardant,  who  had  been  attached 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  certain  ma^ 
nor,  and  villeina  in  gross,  where  such  ter- 
ritorial prescription  had  never  existed  or 
had  been  broken,  in  the  condition  of 
tiiese,  whatever  has  been  said  by  some 
writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence ;  the  distinction  was  merely  tech- 
nical, and  affected  only  the  mode  of 
pleading.f    The  term,  in  gross,  is  appro- 

Eriated  in  our  legal  language  to  property 
eld  absolutely,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  righto 
•f  advowson  or  of  common,  when  pos- 
sessed simply,  and  not  as  incident  to 
any  particular  lands.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  used  in  the  same 
sense  for  the  possession  of  a  villein. 
But  there  was  a  class  of  persons,  some- 
times inaccurately  confounded  with  vil- 
leins, whom  it  is  more  important  to  sep- 
arate! Villanage  had  a  double  sense,  as 
it  related  to  persons  or  to  lands.  As  all 
dien  were  free  or  villeins,  so  all  lands 

eooatrnctioD  to  the  villem*!  utuaUon,  which  most 
tenfore  be  cooBidered  as  the  dear  law  of  Eng- 
iffpri  in  the  fomteenth  aod  fifteenth  centurieaw 

•  Littleton,  sect  180, 190,  apeaka  only  of  an  ap- 
peal in  the  two  former  caaea ;  but  an  endictment  u 
a  fortiori;  and  he  aaya,  sect  194,  that  an  endict- 
ment, though  not  an  appeal,  liea  againat  the  lord 
lior  MyfiFwg  bia  viUeUi. 

t  Ourdon  on  Courta  Baron,  p.  592,  supposes  the 
^ein  in  groaa  to  have  been  the  Laizus  or  Servua 
of  early  times,  a  domestic  serf,  and  of  an  inferior 
species  to  the  cultivator  or  villein  regardant.  Un- 
Irckily,  BractoQ  and  Littleton  do  not  confirm  this 
notion,  which  would  be  convenient  enough ;  for  in 
Domesday  Book  there  ia  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  Servi  and  VillanL  Blackatone  express- 
es himself  inaccurately  when  he  says  thejrillein 
in  gross  was  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  lord,  and 
tnosferable  b]r  deed  from  one. owner  to  another. 
By  thia  meana  indeed,  a  villein  regardant  would  be- 
come a  villein  in  gross,  but  all  villeins  were  alike 
liable  to  be  sold  ^  their  owners.~Littleton,  sect. 
181.  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  vol  iii.,  p.  860.  Mr. 
Hargiave  supposes  that  villeina  in  ffnMS  were  nev- 
er numerous  (Case  of  Somerset,  Howell's  State 
Trials,  vol.  xx.,  p.  42) ;  drawing  this  inference  from 
the  few  caaee  relative  to  them  that  occur  in  the 
Year-books.  And  certainly  the  form  of  a  writ  de 
nativitate  probands,  and  the  peculiar  evidence  it 
required,  which  may  be  found  m  Fitzherbert's  Na- 
tura  Brevium,  or  in  Mr.  H.^a  argument,  are  only 
applicable  to  the  other  species.  It  is  a  doubtful 
pomt,  whether  a  freeman  could,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  become  a  villein  in  gross ;  though  his  con- 
fos^on  in  a  court  of  record,  upon  a  suit  already 
eommencad  (for  thia  was  requisite^,  would  estop 
him  from  claiming  his  liberty ;  and  nence  Bracton 
speaks  of  thia  proceeding  as  a  mode  by  which  a 
freeman  might  nil  into  servitude. 


were  held  by  a  free  or  villein  tenure. 
This  great  division  of  tenures  was  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  bockland  and  folL- 
land  of  Saxon  times.  As  a  villein  miffht 
be  enfeoffed  of  freeholds,  though  they  Ly 
at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  so  a  freeman 
might  hold  tenements  in  villanage.  la 
this  case,  his  personal  liberty  subsisted 
along  with  the  burdens  of  territorial  ser- 
vitude. He  was  bound  to  arbitrary  ser- 
vice at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  he  might 
by  the  same  will  be  at  any  moment  cus> 
possessed ;  for  such  was  the  condition  of 
his  tenure.  But  his  chattels  were  se- 
cure from  seizure,  his  person  from  inju- 
ry, and  he  miffht  leave  the  land  whenev- 
er he  pleased.^ 

From  so  disadvantageous  a  condition 
as  this  of  villanage,  it  may  cause  some 
surprise  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  have  ever  emerged.  The  law 
incapacitating  a  villein  from  aicquiring 
property,  placed,  one  would  imagine, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  war  of 
his  enfranchisement.  It  followed  mm 
Uience,  aiMl  is  positively  said  by  Glan- 
vil,  that  a  villein  could  not  buy  his  free- 
dom, because  the  {Mice  he  tendered 
would  already  belong  to  his  lord.t  And 
even  in  th»  case  of  free  tenants  in  villan- 
age, it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how 
their  uncertain  and  unbounded  services 
codd  ever  pass  into  slight  pecuniary  com- 
mutations; much  less  how  the;y  coidd 
come  to  maintain  themselves  m  their 
lands,  and  mock  the  lord  with  a  nominal 
tenure  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor. 

This,  like  many  otfiers  relating  to  the 
progress  of  society,  is  a  very  obscure  in- 
quiry. We  can  trace  the  pedigree  of 
princes,  fill  up  the  catalogue  of  towns 
besieged  and  provinces  desolated,  de- 
scribe even  the  whole  pageantry  of  cor- 
onations and  festivals,  but  we  cannot  re- 
cover the  genuine  history  of  mankind. 
It  has  passed  away  with  slight  and  par- 
tial notice  by  coptemporary  writers ;  and 
our  most  patient  industry  can  hardly  at 
present  put  together  enouffh  of  the  frag- 
ments to  suggest  a  tolerably  clear  repre- 
sentation of  ancient  manners  and  social 
life.  I  cannot  profess  to  undertake  what 
would  require  a  command  of  books  as 
well  as  leisure  beyond  my  reach;  but 
the  following  observations  may  tend  a 
little  to  illustrate  our  immediate  subject, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  viUanaoe. 

If  we  take  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  simplest  case,  that  of  a  manor  divided 
into  demesne  lands  of  the  lord^s  occupa- 

•  Bracton,  I  ii.,  c.  8  •  1.  iv.,  c.  28.  Littleton,  sect, 
172.  t  Glanvil,  1.  iv.,  c  5. 
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fioo,  and  those  in  fhe  tenure  of  his  tiI- 
leins,  performing  all  the  services  of  agri- 
culture (br  him,  it  is  obvious  that  his  in- 
terest was  to  maintain  just  so  many  of 
Aese  as  his  estate  required  for  its  culti- 
vation. Land,  the  cheapest  of  articles, 
was  the  price  of  their  labour;  and  thoagh 
•the  law  did  not  compel  him  to  pay  this 
or  any  other  price,  yet  necessity,  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  law's  injustice, 
made  those  pretty  secure  of  food  and 
dwellings  who  were  to  give  the  strength 
of  their  arms  for  his  advantage.  But  in 
course  of  time,  as  alienations  of  small 
parcels  of  manors  to  free  tenants  came 
to  prevail,  the  proprietors  of  land  were 
placed  in  a  new  situation  relativelv  to  its 
cultivators,  'fhe  tenements  in  villanage, 
whether  hj  law  or  usage,  were  never 
separated  from  the  lordship,  while  its  do- 
main was  reduced  to  a  smaller  extent, 
through  sub-i^eudations,  sales,  or  de- 
mises for  valuable  rent.  The  purchasers 
under  these  alienations  had  occasion  for 
labourers ;  and  these  would  be  free  ser- 
vants in  respect  of  such  employers, 
though  in  villanage  to  their  original  lord. 
As  he  demanded  less  of  their  labour 
through  the  diminution  of  his  domain, 
they  had  more  to  spare  for  other  mas- 
ters ;  and  retaining  the  character  of  vil- 
leins and  the  lands  they  held  by  that  ten- 
ure, became  hired  labourers  in  husbandry 
for  the  greater  j^art  of  the  year.  It  is 
true  that  all  their  earnings  were  at  the 
lord^s  disposal,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  profit  of  their  labour  when  he 
ceased  to  require  it  for  his  own  land. 
But  this,  which  the  rapacity  of  more  com- 
mercial times  would  have  instantly  sug- 
gested, might  escape  a  feudal  superior, 
who,  wealthy  beyond  his  wants,  and 
guarded  by  the  haughtiness  of  ancestry 
against  the  love  of  such  pitiful  g[ains,  was 
better  pleased  to  win  the  affection  of  his 
dependants  than  to  improve  his  fortune 
at  their  expense. 

Tlie  services  of  villanage  were  grad- 
ually rendered  less  onerous  and  uncer- 
tain. Those  of  husbandry  indeed  are 
naturalljr  uniform,  and  might  be  antici- 
pated with  no  small  exactness.  Lords  of 
generous  temi>ers  granted  indulgences, 
which  were  either*  intended  to  be,  or 
readily  became  perpetual.  And  thus,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  L,  we  find  the  ten- 
ants in  some  manors  bound  only  to  stated 
services,  as  recorded  in  the  lord's  book.* 

*  I>ugdale*8  Warwickshire  apud  Cden't  State 
of  the  Poor,  toI.  i.,  p.  13.  A  passage  in  another 
local  history  rather  seems  to  indicate,  that  soma 
land  of  delinquency  was  nsnalij  alleged,  and  some 
ceremony  employed  before  the  loid  entered  on  the 


Some  of  these  perhaps  might  be  villeins 
by  blood ;  but  free  tenants  in  villanage 
were  still  more  likely  to  obtain  this  pre- 
cision in  their  services ;  and  from  claim- 
ing a  customary  right  to  be  entered  in  the 
court-roll  upon  the  same  terms  as  their 
predecessors,  prevailed  at  length  to  get 
copies  of  it  for  their  security.*  Proofs 
of  this  remarkable  transformation  from 
tenants  in  villanage  to  copyholders  are 
found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I  do 
not  know,  however,  that  they  were  pro- 
tected, at  so  early  an  epoch,  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  estates.  But  it  is  said  in 
the  year-book  of  the  43d  of  Edward  HI., 
to  be  ^  admitted  for  elear  law,  that  if  the 
customary  tenant  or  copyholder  does  not 
perform  his  services,  the  lord  may  seize 
his  land  as  forfeited.  **!  It  seems  implied 
herein,  that  so  long  as  the  copyholder  did 
continue  to  perform  the  regular  stipula- 
tions of  his  tenure,  the  lord  was  not  at 
liberty  to  divest  him  of  his  estate ;  and 
this  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passaffe 
in  Britton,  which  has  escaped  my  sear^ ; 
though  Littleton  intimates  that  copy- 
holders could  have  no  remedy  against 
their  lord.t  However,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  this  was  put  out  of  doubt  by 
die  judges,  who  permitted  the  copyholder 
to  bring  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
lord  for  dispossession. 

While  some  of  the  more  fortunate  vil- 
leins crept  up  into  property  as  well  as 
freedom  under  the  name  of  copyholders, 
the  greater  part  enfranchised  themselves 
in  a  different  manner.  The  law,  which 
treated  them  so  harshly,  did  not  take 

rilleia'e  land.  lo  Otseiog  manor,  a»  £.  XXL,  th* 
jury  present,  that  W.  O., «  riiiein  by  blood,  was  a 
rebel  and  ungrateful  towards  bis  lord,  for  which  all 
his  tenements  were  seized.  His  offence  was  the 
baring  said  that  the  lord  kept  Ibar  stolen  sheep  m 
hia  fields— Bkoiefield'e  Noifolk,  voL  i,  p.  114.' 

•  Ouidon  on  Covrta  Baron,  p.  574. 

t  Brooke's  Abridgm.  Tenant  par  copie,  1.  By 
the  extent-roll .  of  the  manor  of  Briamgham  in 
Norfolk  in  1254,  it  aypears  that  there  were  then 
ninety-four  copyholders  and  six  oottageia  in  vU< 
lanaie ;  the  former  peifonning  many,  bat  deter- 
minate serrices  of  labour  for  tho  lonL— Blome- 
field's  Norfolk,  toL  i,  p.  34. 

X  Littl.,  sect.  Tt.  A  copyholder  without  legal 
remedjr  may  seem  little  better  than  a  tenant  in 
mere  vUlanace,  except  in  name.  But  though  from 
the  lelatiofl  between  the  lord  and  copyboUer  th* 
latter  might  not  be  permitted  to  sue  nis  saperior, 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  bnng  his 
action  against  any  person  acting  under  the  lord's 
direction,  in  which  the  defendant  could  not  set  up^ 
an  illegal  authority ;  just  as,  although  no  writ  rune 
against  the  king,  hn  ministers  or  (nficers  are  not 
justified  in  acting  under  his  command  contrvy  to 
law.  I  wish  this  note  to  be  considered  as  correct- 
ing one  on  p.  88  of  this  work,  where  I  have  saitf 
that  a  similar  law  in  France  rendered  the  distinc« 
tion  between  a  serf  and  an  homme  de  poote  littltf 
more  than  theoreticaL 
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away  the  means  of  escape,  nor  was  this 
a  matter  of  difficulty  in  snch  a  country 
as  England.  To  this  indeed  the  unequal 
progression  of  agriculture  and  population 
m  different  counties  would  have  nat- 
urally contributed.  Men  emigrated,  as 
they  always  must,  in  search  of  cheap- 
ness or  employment,  according  to  the 
tide  of  human  necessities.  But  the  vil> 
lein,  who  had  no  additional  motive  to 
urge  his  steps  away  firom  his  native 
place,  might  well  hope  to  be  forgotten  or 
undiscovered  when  ne  breathed  a  freer 
air,  and  engaged  his  voluntaiy  labour  to 
a  diistant  master.  The  lord  had  indeed 
an  action  against  him ;  but  there  was  so 
little  communication  between  remote 
parts  of  the  countr]^,  that  it  might  be 
deemed  his  fault  or  singular  ill-fortune  if 
he  were  compelled  to  defend  himself. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  law  inclined  to 
favour  him ;  and  so  many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  these  suits  to  re- 
claim fugitive  villeins,  that  they  could 
not  have  operated  materially  to  retard 
their  general  enfranchisement*  In  one 
case  indeed,  that  of  unmolested  residence 
for  a  year  and  a  dw  within  a  waUed  city 
or  borough,  the  villein  became  free»,  and 
the  lord  was  abscdutely  barred  of  his 
remedy.  This  provision  is  contained 
even  in  the  laws  of  William  the  Comjuer- 
or,  as  contained  in  Hoveden,  and  if  it  be 
not  an  interpolation,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  view  to  strengthen  the  popu- 
lation of  those  places  which  were  de- 
signed for  garrisons.  This  law,  whether 
of  William  or  not,  is  unequivocally  men- 
tioned by  Glanvil.t  Nor  was  it  a  mere 
letter.  According  to  a  record  in  the  6th 
of  Edward  II.,  Sir  John  Clavering  sued 
eighteen  villeins  of  his  manor  of  Cossey, 
far  withdrawing  themselves  therefrom 
with  their  chattels;  whereupon  a  writ 
was  directed  to  them;  but  six  of  the 
number  claimed  to  be  freemen,  alleging 
the  Cohqueror^s  charter,  and  offering  to 
prove  that  they  had  lived  in  Norwich, 
pairing  scot  and  lot,  about  thirty  years ; 
which  claim  was  admitted.]: 

By  such  means  a  large  proportion  of 
the  peasantry,  before  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  had  become  hired 
labourers  instead  of  villeins.    We  first 

*  See  the  niles  of  pleading  and  eridence  in 
qaestiooa  of  viilanage  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  argument  in  the  case  of  Somertet.— How- 
ell's State  Trials,  vol.  xz.,  p.  38. 

f  L.  ▼.,  c.  5. 

t  Blomefield*s  Norfolk,  toI.  i.,  p.  657.  I  knoW 
aot  how  far  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
paired by  the  statute  34  £.  III.,  c.  11 ;  which  how- 
ever mi^bt,  I  should  conceive,  ▼err  well  stand 
skmf  withit. 


b0ar  of  them  on  a  gnnd  scale  in  an  or- 
dinance made  by  Edward  III.,  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  This  was 
just  after  the  dreadful  pestilence  of  1348, 
and  it  recites  that  the  number  of  work- 
men and  servants  having  been  greatly 
reduced  by  that  calamity,  the  remainder 
demanded  excessive  wages  from  their  ^ 
employers.  Such  an  enhancement  ia* 
the  price  of  labour,  though  founded  ex- 
actly on  the  same  principles  as  regulate 
the  value  of  any  other  commodity,  is  too 
frequently  treated  as  a  sort  of  crime  by 
lawgivers,  who  seem  to  grudge  the  poor 
that  transient  melioration  of  their  lot, 
which  the  pro^ss  of  population,  or  oth- 
er analogous  circumstances,  will,  without 
an^  interference,  very  rapidly  take  away. 
T)us  ordinance  therefore  enacts  that 
every  man  in  England,  of  whatever  con- 
dition, bond  or  free,  of  able  body,  and 
within  sixty  years  of  age,  not  Uvmg  of 
his  own  nor  by  any  tradef  shall  be  obli- 
ged, when  required,  to  serve  any  master 
who  is  willing  to  hire  him  at  such  wages 
as  were  ususUly  paid  three  years  since, 
or  for  some  time  preceding;  provided 
that  the  lords  of  villeins  or  tenants  in  vU- 
lanage  shall  have  the  preference  of  their 
labour,  so  that  they  retain  no  more  than 
shaU  be  neceasar]^  for  them.  More  than 
these  old  wages  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
be  offered,  as  well  as  demanded.'  No 
one  is  permitted,  under  colour  of  charity, 
to  give  alms  to  a  beggar.  And,  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  inferior  classes 
for  these  severities,  a  clause  is  inserted, 
as  wise,  just,  and  practicable  as  the  rest, 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  at  reasonable 
prices.* 

This  ordinance  met  with  so  little  re- 
gard, that  a  statute  was  made  in  parlia- 
ment two  years  after,  fixing  the  wages 
of  dl  artificers  and  husbandmen,  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  season  of  their  la- 
bour. From  this  time  it  became  a  fre- 
quent complaint  of  the  commons,  that  the 
statute  of  labourers  was  not  kept.  The 
king  had  in  this  case,  probably,  no  other 
reason  for  leaving  their  grievance  unre- 
dressed, than  his  mability  to  change  the 
order  of  Providence.  A  silent  alteration 
had  been  wrought  in  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  lower  classes  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  This  was  the  ef- 
fect of  increased  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment, which  had  been  making  a  consid- 
erable progress  for  full  half  a  century, 
though  they  did  not  readily  permeate  the 
cold  region  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  It 
was  natural  that  the  country  people,  or 
outlandish  folk,  as  they  were   called. 


•  Stat  33  £.  lU. 
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sbotdd  repine  at  the  excloBion  from  that 
enjoyment  of  competence,  and  security 
for  the  frrats  of  their  labour,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  so  fully  possessed. 
Tlie  fourteenth  century  was,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  the  age  when  a  sense 
of  political  servitude  was  most  keenly 
felt.  Thus,  the  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
querie in  France,  about  the  year  1358,  had 
the  same  character,  and  resulted  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  English  peasants  in  1383. 
And  we  may  account  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  democratical  tone  of  the 
French  and  Flemish  cities,  and  for  the 
preyalence  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  Ger- 
many and  Swisserland. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  at- 
tribute part  of  this  revolutionaiy  con- 
cussion to  the  preachinf  of  WicUffe's 
disciples,  or  look  upon  both  one  and 
the  other  as  phenomena  belonging  to 
that  particular  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  society.  New  principles,  both  as  to 
civil  rule  and  religion,  broke  suddenly 
upon  the  uneducated  mind,  to  render  it 
bold,  presumptuous,  and  turbulent.  But 
at  least  I  make  little  doubt  Uiat  the 
dislike  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  among  the  people  at 
tflis  season,  connected  itself  with  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  an  intol- 
erance of  political  subjection.  Both 
were  nourisned  by  the  same  teachers, 
the  lower  secular  clergy;  and  however 
distinct  we  may  think  a  religious  ref- 
ormation from  a  civO  anarchy,  there  was 
a  good  deal  common  in  the  language,  by 
which  the  popidace  were  inflamed  to 
either  one  or  the  other.  Even  the  scrip- 
tural moralitiee  which  were  then  exhibit- 
ed, and  which  became  the  foundation  of 
our  theatre,  afforded  fuel  to  the  spirit  of 
sedition.  The  common  original,  and 
common  destination  of  mankind,  with 
every  other  lesson  of  equality  which  re- 
ligion 8up|plies  to  humble  or  to  console, 
were  displayed  with  coarse  and  glaring 
features  in  these  representations.  The 
familiarity  of  such -ideas  has  deadened 
their  effect  upon  our  minds;  but  when 
a  rude  peasant,  surprisingly  destitute  of 
religious  instruction  during  that  corrupt 
age  of  the  church,  was  1ml  at  once  to 
these  impressive  truths,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  intoxication  of  mind 
they  produced.* 

*  I  hare  been  more  infioenoed  by  natnralprobi- 
bilities  than  teetimony,  in  Mciibinff  this  eflbet  to 
Widifie't  imuyvatiaot,  became  the  historians  are 
prejadiced  witoeeses  against  him.  Several  of 
them  depose  to.  the  connexion  between  his  opin- 
ions and  the  nbellion  of  1382;  eapeciaUj  Wal* 


Though  I  beliete  that,  compared  at 
least  with  the  aristocracy  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  Engtish  lords  were  guilty  of 
very  little  cruelty  or  injustice,  yet  there 
were  circumstances  belonging  to  that 
period  which  might  tempt  them  to  deal 
more  hardly  than  before  with  their  peas- 
antry. The  fourteenth  century  was  an 
age  of  greater  magnificence  than  those 
which  had  preceded,  in  dress,  in  ceremo- 
nies, in  buildings ;  forei^  luxuries  were 
known  enough  to  excite  an  eager  de- 
mand among  the  higher  ranks,  and  yet 
so  scarce  as  to  yield  inordinate  prices; 
while  the  landholders  were  on  the  other 
hand  empoverished  by  heavy  and  un- 
ceasing taxation.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  avarice,  as  commonly  happens,  had 
given  birth  to  oppression;  and  if  the 
gentry,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  had 
become  more  attentive  to  agricultural 
improvements,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  those  whose  tenure  obliged 
them  to  unlimited  services  of  husbuid- 
ry  were  more  harassed  than  under  their 
wealthy  and  indolent  masters  in  prece- 
ding times. 

The  storm  that  ^most  swept  away  all 
bulwarks  of  civilized-  and  r^^ar  society 
seems  to  have  been  long  in  coHectin|f  it- 
self. Perhaps  a  more  sagacious  legisla- 
ture might  have  contrived  to  disperse  it : 
but  the  commons  only  presented  com- 
plaints of  the  refractoriness  with  which 
villeins  and  tenants  in  villanage  received 
their  due  services;*  and  the  exigences 
of  government  led  to  the  fatal  poll-tax 
of  a  groat,  which  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  By  the  de- 
mands of  these  rioters,  we  pereeive  that 
territorial  servitude  was  far  from  ex- 
tinct :  but  it  shodld  not  be  hastily  eonclu- 
ded  that  they  were  all  personal  viUeins, 
for  a  larve  proportion  were  Kentish- 
men,  to  whom  that  condition  could  not 
have  applied ;  it  being  a  good  bar  to  a 
writ  de  nativitate  proband^,  that  the  par- 
ty's father  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Kent.t 


singham,  p.  288.    This  implies  no  reflection  upon 
Wiclifie,  any  mors  than  the  crimes  of  the  anabap< 
tists  in  Mnnster  do  upon  Luther.    Every  one 
knows  the  distich  of  John  Ball,  which  compre- 
hends the  essence  of  religious  democracy  :— 
"  When  Adam  deWed  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman?'* 
TIm  sermon  of  this  priest,  as  related  by  WaUiing- 
ham,  p.  275,  derives  its  argument  for  equality  from 
the  common  origin  of  the  species.    He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Wichfie.— Tamer's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  n.,  p.  420. 

•  Stat.  1  R.  II.,  c.  6  ;  Rot.  Pari,  vd.  iii.,  p.  21. 

t  30  E.  I.,  in  Fitsherfoert.  Villanage,  apud 
Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent,  p.  632.  Som* 
ner  on  Gavelkind,  p.  72. 
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After  this  treaieiidoUs  rebel]ion«  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  legiaktiure 
would  use  little  indulgence  towards  the 
lower  commons.  Sudi  uQliaj^y  tumults 
are  doubly  mischievous,  not  more  from 
the  immediate  calamities  that  attend 
them,  than  from  the  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  people  which  they  generate  in  the 
elevated  classes.  The  general  charter 
of  manumffision  extorted  from  the  king 
by  the  rioters  at  Blackheath  was  annul- 
led by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs;*  and 
this  revocation  approved  by  the  lords 
and  commons  in  parliament,  who  added, 
as  was  very  true,  that  such  enfranchise- 
ment could  not  be  made  without  their 
consent ;  "  which  they  would  never  give 
to  save  themselves  from  perishing  alto- 
gether in  one  day.'^f  Riots  were  turn- 
ed into  treason  by  a  law  of  the  same 
parliament^  By  a  very  harsh  statute  in 
the  12th  of  Richard  II.,  no  servant  or  la^ 
bourer  could  depart,  even  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  service,  from  the  hundred  in 
which  he  lived,  without  permission  under 
the  king's  seal;  nor  might  any  who 
had  been  bred  to  husbandry  till  twelve 
years  old  exercise  any  other  calling.^  A 
few  years  afterward,  the  commons  peti- 
tioned that  villeins  might  not  put  their 
children  to  school,  in  order  to  advance 
them  by  the  church ;  ''  and  this  for  the 
honour  of  aU  the  freemen  of  the  king- 
dom." In  the  same  parliament  they 
comi^ained  that  villeins  fly  to  cities  and 
boroughs,  whence  their  masters  cannot 
recover  them ;  and,  if  they  attempt  it, 
are  hindered  by  the  people :  and  prayed 
that  the  lords  might  seiae  their  villena  in 
such  places,  without  regard  to  the  fran- 
chises thereof.  But  on  both  these  peti- 
tions the  king  put  in  a  negative.! 

From  henceforward  we  find  little  no- 
^ce  taken  of  villanage  in  pariiamentary 


*  RTmer,  t  m,  p.  316,  &c.  The  kiiif  holds 
this  bitter  languase  to  the  viileine  of  Essex,  after 
the  death  of  Tyler  and  execution  of  the  other 
leaders  had  disconcerted  them ;  Rusttci  qaidem 
Aiistis  et  estis,  in  bondagio  permanebitis,  non  nt 
hactenns,  sed  mcomparaoiUter  viliori,  dec.— Wal- 
stngfaam,  p.  269. 

f  Rot  Pari.,  voL  iii.,  p.  100. 

t  5  R  II.,  c.  7.  The  words  are,  riot  et  ramoar 
n*taarei  tetiMahUa ;  rather  a  general  way  of  crea- 
tine a  new  treason :  bat  panic  pnu  an  end  to 
jealoofT. 


^  12  R.  II.,  c.  3. 

il 


Rot.  Pari.,  15  R  IL,  toI.  lU.,  p.  204,  206. 
The  statute  .7  H.  IV.,  c  17,  enacts  that  no  udb 
shall  put  his  son  or  daughter  apprentice  to  any 
trade  m  a  borough,  unleas  he  have  land  or  rent  to 
the  value  of  twent^r  shillings  a  year,  but  that  any 
one  may  put  his  children  to  school  The  reason 
assigned  is  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry, 
in  consequence  of  people  Unag  in  Uplmd  appraa- 
tjcing  thflir  children. 


records,  and  there  seem^ta  ha^eboen  a 

rapid  tendency  to  its  entire  abolition. 
But  the  fifteenth  century  is-  barren  of  ma- 
terials; and  we  can  only  infer^  that  aa  the 
same  causes  which  in  Edward  IIL's  time 
had  converted  alai^  portion  of  the  peas- 
antry into  free  labourers,  still  coolinued 
to  oi>erate,  they  must  silently  have  ex- 
tinfluiahed  the  whole  system  of  personal 
and  temtoiial  servitude.  The  mtter  in- 
deed was  essentially  changed  by  the  ea- 
tablishment  of  the  law  of  copyhold. 

I  cannot  presume  to  conjecture  in  what 
degree  voluntary  manumission  is  to  be 
reckoned  amon^  the  means  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  abc^tion  of  villanage.  Char- 
ters of  enfranchisement  were  very  com- 
mon upon  the  continent.  They  may 
perhaps  have  been  less  so  in  Englana. 
Indeed,  the  statute  de  donis  must  have 
operated  veiy  injuriouslv  to  prevent  the 
enfranchisement  of  villeins  regardant, 
who  were  entailed  along  with  the  land. 
Instances,  however,  occns^from  time  to 
time ;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  discover 
many.  One  appears  as  eariy  as  the  16th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  wha  grants  to  all 
persons  bom  or  to  be  bora  withibhis  vil- 
lage of  GontishalU  that  they  shall  be  free 
from  all  villanage  in  body  uid  blood,  pay- 
ing an  aid  of  twenty  {killings  to  knight 
the  king's  eldest  son,  and  six  shillings  a 
year  as  a  quit  rent.*  So,  in  the  12ih 
of  Edward  UL,  certain^lof  the  king's  vil- 
leins are  enfranchised  on  payment  of  a 
fine.t  In  strictness  of  law,  a  fine  from 
the  villein  for  the  sake  of  enfiraachise- 
ment  was  nugatory,  since  all  he  could 
possess  Mras  ahready  at  his  lord's  disposal, 
but  custom  and  equity  might  easily  i&- . 
troduee  difierent  maxims;  and  it  was 
plainly  for  the  lord's  interest  to  eneooragie 
his  tenants  in  the  acquisition  of  money 
to  redeem  themselves^  rather  than  to 
quench  the  exertions  of  their  industry 
by  availing  himself  of  an  extreme  right. 
Deeds  of  enfranchisement  occur  in  the 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  i  and  per- 
haps a  commission  of  the  latter,  prinoeas 
in  1574,  directing  the  enfranchisement 
of  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  cer- 
tain manors  upon  payment  of  a  fine,  is 


•  Blomefield's  Noriblk,  toL  iit,  p.  571. 

fRymer,  tVnP-44. 

t  Gurdoo  on  Courts  Baron»  p*  506.  ICadoz, 
Formalare  Anglicanum,  p.  420.  Banington  oo 
Ancient  Statutes,  p.  278.  It  is  said  in  a  modsm 
book,  that  villanage  was  Tery  rate  in  Scotlsnd,  and 
eien  that  no  instance  exists  in  reeoids,  of  an  es- 
tate sold  with  the  labourera  and  their  iamilies  at- 
tached to  the  soil.— Pinkerton's  Hist,  of  Scotland, 
vol.  L,  p.  147.  But  Mr.  Chahneis,  in  his  Calado- 
nia,  has  brought  aSTwal  ptotA  that  this  ssaertina 
iatoogfnml.. 


pAtt  in.] 
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Ihe  lafl*  unedtiitocal  testimoDy  to  the  ex- 
isteiice  of  vulaaage  ;*  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  enated  in  remote  parts 
of  the  oountry  aome  time  longer.f 

From  this  general  Tiew  of  Qie  English 
Mtigm  of  conatitmion,  aa  it  atood  ahoat  the 
HMiry  VL  time  of  Henry  VL,  we  moat  turn 
our  eves  to  the  political  revolutiona  which 
elooded  the  latter  yean  of  hia  reign.  The 
Bunoiity  of  this  prince,  notwittetandinff 
tibe  vices  and  dissenaions  of  his  comi,  and 
the  ingloriona  discomfiture  of  our  arms 
in  Franoe,  waa  not  peihape  a  calamitous 
period.  The  country  grew  more  wealthy: 
the  law  waa,  on  the  whole,  better  ob- 
aenred;  the  power  of  pailianient  more 
complete  and  effectual  toan  in  preceding 
times.  But  Henry's  weakness  of  under- 
standing becoming  evident  as  he  reached 
manhood,  rendered  his  reign  a  perpetual 
minority.  His  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  stra^  mind,  but  anmitious  and  vindic- 
tive, rather  teoded  to  weaken  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  accelerate  his  dowirfall ; 
a  certain  reverence  that  had  been  paid  to 
the  gentleness  of  the  king's  disposition 
being  overoome  by  her  wipopnlarity.  By 
degreea  Henry'a  natunl  feebleneaa  de^ 
generated  almoat  into  fatuity;  and  this 
unhappy  condition  seems  to  have  over- 
taken mm  nearly  about  the  time  when  it 
became  an  aiduous  task  to  withstand  the 
assaidt  in  preparation  against  his  govern- 
ment. This  may  properly,  introduce  a 
great  constitutional  subject,  to  ^diich 
some  peculiar  circumatances  of  our  own 
age  have  imperioualy  directed  the  con- 
aMeration  of  pariiament  Thou^  the 
praieeedinga  of  1788  and  1810  aro  un- 
doubtedly precedents  of  far  moro  aathor- 
ity  than  any  that  can  be  derived  from 
our  ancient  hiatory,  yet  aa  the  seal  of 
the  legialatnre  haa  not  yet  been  set  noon 
this  controversy,  it  is  not  periums  alto- 
gether beymid  the  possibihty  of  future 
oiseussion ;  and  at  leaat  it  cannot  be  aa- 
interesting  to  look  back  on  thoae  parallel 
or  analogous  cases,  by  which  the  deliber< 
ations  of  parliament  upon  the  question 
of  regency  wero  guided. 

While  the  kings  of  England  retained 


*  BarriagtOD,  ubi  aupra,  from  Rymer. 

t  There  are  several  later  caseA  reported,  wherein 
Ti]lana|pe  waa  pleaded,  and  one  of  them  aa  late  aa 
the  15th  of  James  I.--<Noj,  p.  27.)  See  Hargrave's 
•Ugament,  Bute  Trials,  toL  xk.  j».  41.  But  these 
an  8&  brieflj  stated,  th^t  it  is  difficult  in  general  to 
undecstand  them.  It  is  obvioos,  however,  that 
judgment  was  in  no  case  given  in  favour  of  the 
ptea ;  so  that  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  actual 
oofitinaance  of  villanago. 

It  is  remarkable,  awl  msy  be  deemed  by  some 
persons  a  proof  of  legal  pedantry,  that  Sir  £.  Coke, 
while  he  dilates  on  the  law  of  villanage,  never  in- 
timateathatit  wttB«beceiDe«aatiqualad. 


their  continental  deninkiBay  and  nisisrtsrf 
were  engaged  in  the  wars  to  {"gyg;*^ 
which  those  gave  birth,  tiiey  ''^'•****- 
were  of  coarse  frequently  absent  from 
this  countiy.  Upon  such  occaaiona  the 
administration  aeems  at  first  to  have  de* 
volved  officially  on  the  justiciary,  as  chief 
servantof  the  crown.  But  Heniy  III.  b»- 
gan  the  practice  of  appointing  lieutenants, 
or  guaraiana  of  the  realm  (custodes  regni), 
as   t^jy^were   more  usually  ,^ 

termed,  by  way  of  temporary  abMiimof 
substitutea*  They  were  usu-  our  kings  m 
ally  nominated  by  the  king  '^^'^' 
without  consent  of  parliaoaent ;  and  their 
office  carried  with  it  the  right  of  exerci^ 
aing  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It 
was  of  course  determined  by  the  king'e 
return ;  and  a  distinct  statute  was  neces* 
sary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  to  provide 
that  a  parliament  called  bv  the  guardian 
of  the  realm  during  the  king's  absence 
should  not  be  dissolved  by  that  event.* 
The  most  remarkable  eixcumslance  at*- 
tending  those  lieutenancies  was,  that  they 
were  sometimes  confened  on  the  heir 
apparent  dnring  his  inftmcy.  The  Black 
Prince,  then  I>nke  of  Gonawall,  was  left 
guardian  of  the  nalm  in  188ft,  when  he 
waa  but  ten  yearBrold;t  and  Richard  hi* 
son,  when  still  younger,  in  1879,  duiintf 
Edward  III.'s  last  expedition  into  France.^ 
Theae  do  not  however  bear  a  very  close 
analogy  to  regencies  in  the  strictest 
sense,  or  substitutions  during  the  natural 
ineapaci^  of  tiie  sovereign.  Of  sidi 
there  had  been  several  instances,  before 
it  beoame  neceasary  to  aupply  the  defi^ 
ciency  arising  horn  Hennr's-  denage- 
ment.  I.  At  the  death  of  Iobd,  ^^  ^^  ^ 
William,  earl  of  Pembioke  as*  cesskai«r 
smned  the  title  <rf  rector  regis  ^'^^  *"-» 
et  regni,  with  die  consent  of  the  loyal 
barons  who  had  just  proclaimed  the  young 
king,  and  probaUy  conducted  the  gov* 
eminent  in  a  great  measure  by  their  ad« 
vice.^  But  the  circumstancea  were  too 
critioil,  and  the  time  is  too  remote,  to 
give thispreeedent  any  material  WMgfat. 
9.  Bdward  I.  being  in  Sicily  at  orBdwn«< 
his  father'a  death,  the  nobility  i-; . 
met  at  the  Temple  ohuron,  as  we  are  va^ 
formed  by  a  contemporary  writer,  and, 
after  makinff  a  new  great  seal,  appointed 
the  Art^ibiahop  of  York,  Edwara,  eaii  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  Barl  of  Glocester,  to 
be  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  realm ; 
who  accordingly  conducted  the  adminis* 

♦  8H.V.,c.l. 

t  This  prinoiF  having  been  sent  to  AntWMp,  dz 
commissioneis  were  appointed  to  open  parlismwur. 
—Rot.  Pari,  13  E.  IIL^^foL  ii.,_p.  107* 

t  Rjmer,  t  vi.,  p.  748.      ^  Matt  Paris,  p.  843. 
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tration  in  the  king's  name  until  his  return.* 
It  is  here  observable,  that  the  Eari  of 
Cornwall,  though  nearest  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  not  supposed  to  enjoy  any  su- 
perior title  to  the  regency,  wherein  he 
was  associated  with  two  other  nobles. 
But  while  the  crown  itself  was  hardly 
acknowledged  to  be  unquestionably  he- 
reditaiy,  it  would  be  strange  if  any  no- 
tion of  such  a  right  to  the  regency  had 
been  entertained,  a.  At  the  accession 
ofBdwwd  of  Edward  III.,  then  fourteen 
in. ;  years  old,  the  parliament,  which 
was  immediately  summoned,  nominated 
four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  six  barons 
as  a  standing  council,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Eari  of  Lancaster  seems  to 
have  been  placed,  to  advise  the  king  in 
all  business  of  government  It  was  an 
article  in  the  charge  of  treason,  or,  as  it 
was  then  styled,  of  accroaching  royal 
power,  a^nst  Mortimer,  that  he  inter- 
meddled m  the  king's  household  without 
the  assent  of  this  council.f  They  may 
be  deemed  therefore  a  sort  of  parliament- 
ary regency,  though  the  duration  of  their 
functions  does  not  seem  to  be  defined. 
oTRktard  4.  The  proceedincB  at  the  com- 
u«;  menoem^nt  of  the  next  reign 

are  more  worthy  of  attention.  Edward 
III.  dying  June  21, 1377,  the  keepers  of 
the  groat  seal  next  day,  in  absence  of  the 
chancellor  beyond  sea,  gave  it  into  the 
young  king's  hands  before  his  council. 
He  immediately  delivered  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  duke  to  Sir  Nidio- 
las  Bonde  for  safe  custody.  Four  days 
afterward,  the  king  in  council  delivered 
tiie  seal  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids^  who 
affixed  it  the  same  day  to  divers  letters 
patent.}  Richard  was  at  this  time  ten 
years  and  six  months  old;  an  age  cer- 
tainly very  unfit  for  the  personal  execu- 
tion of  sovereign  authority.  Yet  he  was 
supposed  capable  of  reigmng  without  the 
aid  of  a  regency.  This  mghi  be  in  vir- 
tue of  a  sort  of  magic  ascribed  by  law- 
yers to  the  great  seal,  the  possession  of 
which  bars  all  further  inquiry,  and  ren- 
ders any  government  legal.  The  prac- 
tice of  modem  ^mes,  requiring  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  sign  manual,  has 
made  a  public  confession  of  incapacity 
necessary  in  many  cases,  where  it  might 
have  been  concealed  or  overlooked  in 
earlier  periods  of  the  constitution.  But 
though  no  one  was  invested  with  the  of- 
fice of  regent,  a  council  of  twelve  was 
named  by  the  prelates  and  peers  at  the 

•  Mfttt  WertaKAiMt  ap.    Ridy'a  Hiftory  of 
Enfland,  vol.  it.»  p.  1. 
t  Rot.  Pari.,  Tol.  u.,  p.  fi2, 
%  RyniMr»trii.,p.  m. 


king's  coronation,  Joly  !«,  1S77,  witfaovt 
whose  concorreoce  no  piAiic  measure 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  place  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  from  time  to  time  by 
pariiament,  which  might  itself  be  deemed 
a  great  council  of  regency  during  the 
first  years  of  Richard. 

5.  The  next  instance  is  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  YI.  This  prince  ttBrnof 
was  but  nine  months  iM  at  his  ^^ 
father's  death ;  and  whether  from  a  mote 
evident  incapacity  for  the  conduct  of 
government  m  his  case  than  in  that  of 
Richard  11. ,  or  from  the  progress  of  con- 
stitutional principles  in  the  forty  years 
elapsed  since  the  latter^  accession,  te 
more  regularity  and  deliberation  were 
shown  in  supplying  the  defect  in  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  Upon  the  news  ar- 
riving that  Henry  V.  was  dead,  seyeral 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled, 
on  account  of  the  imminent  necessity,  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  officers  appertaining  to 
the  king.  These  peers  aooordingly  is- 
sued commissions  to  Judges,  sherins,  es- 
cheators,  and  others,  for  various  purposes, 
and  writs  for  a  new  pariiafliient.  This 
was  opened  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal  directed  to  the  Duke  of  docea- 
ter,  in  the  usual  form,  and  with  the  king^s 
test.*  Some  ordinances  were  made  in 
this  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Gloces- 
ter  as  commissioner,  and  some  in  the 
king's  name.  The  acts  of  the  peers,  who 
had  taken  on  themselves  the  administr»- 
tion,  and  summoned  parliament^  were 
confirmed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  its  session,  it  is  entered  upon  the  roll, 
that  the  king,  ^*  considering^  his  tender 
age,  and  inab^ty  to  direct  m  person  the 
concerns  of  his  realm,  by  assent  of  lords 
and  commons,  appoints  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or,  in  his  absence  beyond  sea,  the 
Duke  of  Glocester,  to,  be  protector  and 
defender  of  the  kingdom  and  Enslish 
church,  and  the  king's  chief  counsellor." 
Letters  patent  were  made  out  to  this  ef- 
fect :  the  appointment  being  however  ex- 
pressly during  the  king's  pleasure.  Six- 
teen counsellors  were  named  in  parlia- 
ment to  assist  the  protector  in  his  admin- 
istration; and  their  concurrence  was 
made  necessary  to  the  removal  and  ap- 
pointment of  ofiicers,  except  some  infe- 
rior patronage  specifically  reserved  to 
the  protector.  In  all  important  business 
that  should  pass  by  order  of  council,  the 
whole  or  major  part  were  to  be  present  i 
"  but  if  it  were  such  matter  that  the  kini^ 
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hath  been  accmtooMd  to  be  ocniiiaelled 
ofy  that  then  the  said  lords  proceed  not 
therein  without  the  advice  of  my  lords 
of  Bedford,  or  Glocester."*  A  few  more 
connsellois  were  added  by  the  next  par* 
liament,  and  divere  regulations  estab- 
lished for  their  obeervance.f 

This  arrangement  was  in  contrayen- 
tion  of  the  late  king's  testament,  which 
had  conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duke 
of  G^k)cester,  in  excltision  of  his  elder 
brother.  But  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  proceedings  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  renuffkable  passage  in  a  roll 
of  a  later  parii^odent ;  whero  the  house 
of  lords,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  Glo- 
cester,  that  he  might  know  what  authori- 
ty he  possessed  as  protector,  remind  him 
uat  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  king4 
«ye  desired  to  have  had  ye  fovemaunce 
of  yis  land  ;  aflennyng  y at  hit  belonged 
unto  you  of  rygzt,  as  well  by  ye  mene^f 
your  birth,  as  by  ye  laste  wyUe  of  ye 
kyng  yat  was  your  broyer,  whome  God 
assoile ;  Uleggyng  for  you  such  groundes 
and  Biot3nres  as  it  was  yought  to  your  dis- 
oretioQ  made  for  your  intent ;  wheroupon, 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  assembled 
there  in  parliament,  among  which  were 
thero  my  lordes  your  uncles,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  that  now  liveth,  and  the 
Bidce  of  Exeter,  and  your  cousin  the 
Earl  of  Bifarch  that  be  gone  to  God,  and 
of  Warwick,  and  other  in  great  number 
that  now  hve,  had  great  and  long  delib- 
eration and  advice,  searched  precedents 
of  the  goveniail  of  the  land  in  time  and 
case  semblable,- when  kings  of  this  land 
have  been  tender  of  a^e,  took  also  infor- 
mation of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  such 
persons  as  be.  notably  learned  therein, 
and  finally  fotmd  your  said  desire  not 
caused  nor  grounded  in  precedent,  nor 
in  the  law  of  the  land;  the  which  the 
king  that  dead  is,  in  his  life  nor  might  by 
his  last  will  nor  otherwise  altre,  change, 
nor  abroge,  without  the  assent  of  the 
three  estates,  nor  commit  or  grant  to 
any  person  governance  or  rule  of  this 
land  longer  thaa  he  Uved ;  but  on  that 
other  behalf,  the  said  lords  found  your 
said  desire  not  according  with  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  against  the  right  and 
freedome  of  the  estates  of  the  same 

♦  Rot  Pari,  toL  iv.,  p.  174, 176.      f  Ick,  d.  201. 

X  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  roll,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  inconTenient  to  the  reader.  Why 
tli»  orthography,  from  obsolete  and  difficult,  so 
ftsquently  becomes  almost  modem,  as  will  appear 
in  the  coarse  of  these  extracts,  1  cannot  conjec- 
ture. The  usual  inegularity  of  ancient  spelling  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  such  variations ; 
but  if  there  be  any  error,  it  belongs  to  the  super- 
'  i.of  ihat  pubticatioB,  and  is  not  mine. 


land.  Howe  were  it,  that  it  be  not 
thought,  that  any  such  thing  wittingly 
proceeded  of  your  intent ;  and  neverthe* 
less  to  keep  peace  and  tranquillity,  and 
to  the  intent  to  ease  and  appease  you,  it 
was  advised  and  appointed  by  authority 
of  the  lung,  assenting  the  three  estates 
of  this  land,  that  ye  in  absence  of  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  should  be 
chief  of  the  king's  council,  and  devised 
unto  you  a  name  different  from  other 
counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor,  Ueu- 
tenant,  governor,  wa  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of 
governance  of  the  land,  but  the  name  of 
protector  and  defensor,  which  importeth 
a  personal  duty  of  attendance  to  the  ac- 
tual defence  of  the  land,  as  well  against 
enemies  outward,  if  case  required,  as 
against  rebels  inward,  if  any  wero,  that. 
(Sod  fori)id ;  granting  you  therewith  cer- 
tain power,  the  which  is  specified  and 
contained  in  an  act  of  the  said  parlia- 
ment, to  endure  as  long  as  it  liked  the 
king.  In  the  which  if  the  intent  of  the 
said  estates  had  been,  that  ye  more  pow- 
er and  authority  should  have-  had,  more 
should  have  been  expressed  therein ;  to 
the  which  appointment,  ordinance,  and 
act,  ye  then  agreed  you  as  for  your  per- 
son, making  nevertheless  protestation, 
that  it  was  not  your  intent  in  any  wise  to 
deroge,  or  do  prejudice  unto  my  lord 
your  brother  of  .Bedford  by  your  said 
agreement,  as  toward  any  nght  that  he 
would  pretend  or  claim  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  this  land,  and  as  toward  any 
pre^mineneethat  you  might  have  or  be- 
long unto  you  as  chief  of  council,  it  is 
piamly  declared  in  the  said  act  and  arti- 
cles, subscribed  by  my  said  Lord  of  Bed- 
ford, by  yourself,  and  the  other  lords  of 
the  council.  But  as  in  parliament  to 
yrhich  ye  be  called  upon  your  faith  and 
ligeance  as  Duke  of  Olocester,  as  other 
lords  be,  and  not  otherwise,  we  know  no 
power  nor  authority  that  ye  have,  other 
than  ye  as  Duke  of  Glocester  should 
have,  the  king  being  in  parliament,  at 
years  of  meet  discretion  :  We  marvail- 
mg  with  all  our  hearts  that  considerinff 
the  open  declaration  of  the  authori^and 
power  belonging  to  my  Lord  of  Bedford, 
and  to  you  m  Sis  absence,  and  also  to 
the  king's  council,  subscribed  purely  and 
simply  by  my  said  Lord  of  Bedford,  and 
by  you,  that  you  should  in  any  wise  be 
stirred  or  moved  not  to  content  you 
therewith  or  to  pretend  you  any  other : 
Namely  considering  that  the  king,  bles- 
sed be  our  lord,  is  sith  the  time  of  the 
said  power  granted  unto  you,  far  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  in  wit,  and  under- 
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standing,  and  like  with  the  grace  of 
€rod  to  oceapy  his  own  royal  power 
within  few  years :  and  forasmuch  con* 
sidering  the  things  and  causes  aboTSsaid, 
and  other  many  that  long  were  to  write, 
We  lords  aforesaid  pray,  exhort,  and  re- 
quire you,  to  content  you  with  the  power 
above  said  and  declared,  of  the  which  my 
lord  your  brother  of  Bedford,  the  king's 
Meet  uncle,  contented  him ;  and  that  ye 
none  larger  power  desire,  will,  nor  use  ; 
giving  you  this  that  is  aboven  written 
for  our  answer  to  your  foresaid  demand, 
the  which  we  will  dwell  and  abide  with, 
withouten  variance  or  changing.  Over 
this  beseeching  mod  pra3ang  you  in  our 
most  humble  and  lowly  wise,  and  sdso 
requiring  you  in  the  king's  name,  that  ye, 
aecordinff  to  the  king's  commandment, 
containea  in  his  writ  sent  unto  you  in 
that  behalf,  come  to  this  his  present  par- 
liament, and  intend  to  the  good  effect 
and  speed  of  matters  to  be  demesned  and 
treted  in  the  same,  like  as  of  right  ye 
owe  to  do."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  plain,  or  rather 
nide  address  to  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
was  ifictated  by  the  prevalence  of  Cardi- 
nal BeauftNrt*s  party  in  council  and  par- 
liament. But  tne  transactions  in  the  for- 
mer parliament  are  not  Unfoiriy  repre- 
sented; and  comparing  them  with  the 
passaffe  extracted  above,  we  may  per- 
haps be  entitled  to  infer:  1.  That  the 
king  does  not  possess  any  constitutional 
prerogative  of  appointing  a  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  9. 
lliat  neither  the  hen*  presumptive,  nor 
any  other  person,  is  entitled  to  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative  during  the  king's 
infancy  (or,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  his 
ittflrmity),  nor  to  any  title  that  conveys 
them ;  the  sole  right  of  determining  the 
persons  by  whom,  and  fixing  the  limita- 
tions under  which,  the  executive  govern- 
ment shall  be  conducted  in  the  king's 
name  and  behalf,  devolving  upon  the 
great  eoimcil  of  parliament. 

The  expression  used  in  the  lords'  ad- 
dress to  the  Duke  of  Glocester  relative 
to  the  young  king,  that  he  was  ftir  gone 
and  grown  in  person,  wit,  and  understand- 
ing, was  not  thrown  out  in  mere  flattery. 
In  two  years  the  party  hostile  to  Gioces- 
ter's  influence  bad  gained  ground  enough 
to  abrogate  his  oflice  of  protector,  leav- 
ing only  the  honorary  title  of  chief  cotm- 
sdUor.f  For  this  the  king's  coronation, 
at  eight  years  of  ave,  was  thought  a  fair 
pretence ;  and  undoubtedly  the  loss  of 

♦  Rot  Pari.,  6  H.  VI.,  vol  !▼.,  p.  326. 

1 14,  s  a  VI.,  p.  ass. 


that  exveedingly  IMled  aniiioiity  wliicli 
had  been  delegated  to  the  protector  could 
not  have  impaired  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  conducted  as  before  by 
a  selfish  and  disunited  council ;  but  the 
king's  name  was  suflicient  to  legalixe 
their  measures,  nor  does  any  ob|ectioa 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  parbament 
to  such  a  mockery  of  the  name  of  mon- 
archy. 

In  the  year  1464,  the  thirty-second  of 
Henry's  reign,  his  unhappy  mal-  Benrr* 
ady,  transmitted  perhaps  from  —nti  »» 
his  maternal  grandfather, -assu-  "*•"'"■'• 
med  so  decided  a  character  of  derange- 
ment or  imbecitity,  that  pariiament  could 
BO  longer  conceal  from  itself  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  efficient  ruler.  This  as- 
sembly, which  had  been  continued  bf 
successive  prorogations  for  neariy  a  year, 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  I4th  of  Peb- 
ruaiy,  when  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  Duke  of  York  as  king's  commissioii- 
er.  Kemp,  archbishop  of  Canteitary  and 
chancellor  of  England,  dying  soon  after^ 
ward,  it  was  Juaged  proper  to  a€<inaint 
the  king  at  Windsor  by  a  deputation  of 
twelve  lords  with  this  and  other  subjects 
concerning  his  govemnest  In  fact,  per- 
haps this  was  a  pretext  chotoen  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  real  condition.  These 
peers  repcnrted  to  the  lofds'  house  two 
days  afterward,  that  they  had  opened  to 
his  majesty  the  several  aitides  of  flieir 
message,  but  "could  get  no  answer  ne 
sign  for  no  prayer  ne  deirire,"  thou|^  tbey 
repeated  their  endeavours  at  three  dififer- 
ent  interviews.  This  report,  with  the  in- 
struction on  which  it  was  foundedy  was, 
at  their  prayer,  entered  of  record  in  par- 
liament. Upon  so  amhemic  a  nokeor 
testimony  of  their  sovereign^  YoAaaiB 
infirmity,  the  peers,  adjouining  i"««n"«- 
two  days  for  soleomity  or  dehberalioB, 
"elected  and  nominated  Richard,  diA» 
of  York,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  fingland  during  the  ldnff% 
pleasure."    The  duke,  protrating  his  ni- 


sufiSciency,  requested,  "  that  in  this  pr 
ent  parhament,  and  by  aiothority  thereof, 
it  be  enacted,  that  of  jourself  and  of  your 
fnl  and  mere  disposition,  ye  desire,  name* 
and  call  me  to  tlie  said  name  and  chaige, 
and  that  of  any  presumption  of  myself,  i 
take  them  not  upon  me,  but  only  of  the 
due  dxA  humble  obeisance  that  I  owe  to 
do  unto  the  king,  our  most  dread  and  sov- 
ereign lord,  and  to  you  the  peerage  of  this 
land,  in  whom,  by  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
firmity of  our  said  sovereiip  lord,  resteth 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  whose  no- 
ble commandments  I  am  as  ready  to  per- 
forsoi  and  obey  as  any  of  his  begemaa 
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Bfiye,  ind  that  at  fevoh  iime  as  it  ahaU 
please  eur  blessed  Creator  to  reatorp  his 
most  noble  peraen  to  healthful  dispoai- 
tioiif  it  shall  like  you  eo  to  deelare  and 
notify  to  his  good  grace."  To  this  prot- 
eatation  the  lords  answered,  that  for  his 
and  their  diacharge  an  act  of  parliament 
should  be  made,  conformably  to  that  en- 
acted in  the  king's  infancy,  aince  they 
were  compelled  by  an  equal  neceaaity 
again  to  chooae  aiid  name  a  protector 
and  defender.  And  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
request  to  be  infonned  how  far  the  pow- 
er and  authority  of  his  charge  should 
extend,  they  replied,  that  he  should  be 
chief  of  the  king's  council,  and  "devised 
therefore  to  the  said  duke  a  name  differ- 
eai  from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name 
of  tutor,  lieutenant,  govwnor,  nor  of  re- 
gent, nor  no  name  that  shall  import  au- 
Ukority  of  governance  of  the  land ;  but  the 
said  name  of  protector  and  defensor;" 
and  so  forth,  according  to  the  language 
of  their  former  address  to  the  Duke  of 
Glocester.  An  act  was  passed  accord- 
ingly, constituting  the  Duke  of  York  pro- 
tector of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and 
chief  counsellor  of  the  king  during  the 
latter's  pleasure ;  or  until  the  Prince  of 
Walea  should  attain  years  of  discretion, 
on  whom  the  said  dignity  was  immedi- 
ately to  devolve.  The  patronage  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  benefices  was  reserved  to 
the  protector,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  the  king's  minority,  which  parliament 
was  resolved  to  follow  in  every  partic- 
ular.* 

It  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  provision 
made  in  favour  of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales, 
then  only  two  years  old,  that  the  king's 
condition  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
hope  of  restoration*  But  in  about  nine 
mondis  he  recovered  sufficient  speech 
and  recollection  to  supersede  the  Duke 
of  York's  protectorate.t  The  succeed- 
ing transactions  are  matter  of  familiar, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  perspicuous 
hiatory.  The  king  was  a  prisoner  in  his 
enemies'  hands  after  the  affair  at  St.  Al- 
bans4  when  pariiament  met  in  July,  1466. 

•  Rot  Pari.,  Td.  ▼.,  p.  241. 

t  Futon  Letters,  ▼ol.  i.,  p.  81.  The  proofo  of 
•oond  mind  given  in  this  letter  are  not  very  deci- 
sive, but  the  wits  of  sovereigns  are  never  weighed 
in  golden  scales. 

{  This  may  aeem  an  improper  appellation  for 
what  is  nsually  termed  a  battle,  wherein  5000  men 
are  said  to  have  fallen.  But  I  rely  here  upon  my 
faithful  guide,  the  Paston  Letters,  p.  100,  one  of 
which,  written  immediately  after  the  engagement, 
says  that  only  six  score  were  killed.  Surely  this 
testunony  outweighs  a  thousand  ordinary  chroni- 
clers. And  the  nature  of  the  action,  which  was  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  town  of  St  Albans,  without 
any  pitched  combat,  reodeis  the  larger  number  im- 


in  this  session  ttltle  was  dode  except  re* 
ttewing  the  strongest  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  and  his  family.  .  But  the  two 
housea  meeting  again  after  a  prorogation 
to  November  IS,  during  which  time  the 
Duke  of  York  had  strengthened  his  par- 
ty, and  was  appointed  by  commission  the 
king's  lientenant  to  open  the  parliament, 
a  propoaition  was  made  by  the  commons, 
that  "  whereas  the  king  had  deputed  the 
Duke  of  York  as  his  commissioner  to 
proceed  in  this  parliament,  it  was  thought 
by  the  commons,  that  if  the  king  hereaf* 
ter  could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of 
the  country,  an  able  person  should  be  ap 
pointed  pjrotector,  to  whom  they  mig&t 
have  recourse  for  redress  of  injuries; 
especially  as  great  disturbancea  had  late* 
ly  arisen  in  the  west  through  the  feuds 
of  the  £ari  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Bon- 
vile."*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
answered  for  the  lords,  that  they  would 
take  into  consideration  what  the  com« 
mens  had  suggested.  Two  days  after- 
ward, the  latter  appeared  again  with  a  re- 
quest conveyed  neariy  in  the  same  terms. 
Upon  their  leaving  the  chamber,  the 
archbishop,  who  was  also  chancellor,  mo^ 
ved  the  peers  to  answer  what  ahonld  be 
done  in  respect  of  the  request  of  the  com- 
mons; adding  that,  "it  is  understood 
that  they  will  not  fur^er  proceed  in  mat- 
ters of  parliament  to  the  time  that  they 
have  answer  to  Uieir  desire  and  request." 
This  naturally  ended  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  cnarge 
of  protector.  The  commons  indeed  were 
determined  to  bear  no  delay.  As  if  ig- 
norant of  what  had  been  resolved  in  con- 
sequence of  their  second  request,  they 
urged  it  a  third  time  on  the  next  day  of 
meeting;  and  received  for  answer  that 
"the  kmg  our  said  sovereign  lord,  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  his  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  being  in  this  present  pariia- 
ment, had  named  and  desired  the  Duke 
of  York  to  be  protector  and  defensor  of 
this  land."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  these  words,  and  indeed  in  effect,  as 
appears  by  the  whole  transaction,  the 
house  of  peers  assumed  an  exclusive 
right  of  choosing  the  protector,  though  in 
the  act  passed  to  ratify  their  election,  the 
commons'  assent,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  introduced.  The  last  year's  precedent 
was  followed  in  the  present  instance,  ex- 
cepting a  remariLable  deviation ;  instead 
of  the  words  "during  the  king's  pleas- 
probable.  Whetbamstede,  himself  abbot  of  St  Al- 
bans  at  the  tine,  makes  the  Duke  of  Yorkls  annj 
but  3000  fighting  men,  p.  352. 

*  See  some  account  of  these  in  Paston  Letters, 
ToL  l,  p.  114. 
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lire,**  the  doke  wm  to  hold  his  oflloe  '*  un- 
til he  should  be  discharged  of  it  by  the 
lords  in  pailiament."* 

This  extraordinary  claose,  and  the 
alight  allegations  on  which  it  was  thought 
lit  to  subetitute  a  vicegerent  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  prove, 
even  if  the  common  historians  were  si- 
lent, that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  sec- 
ond protectorate  or  the  Duke  of  York 
was  altogether  of  a  revolutionary  com- 
plexion. In  the  actual  circumstances  of 
civil  blood  already  spilled  and  the  king  in 
captivity,  we  may  justly  wonder  that  so 
much  regard  was  shown  to  the  regular 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  duke's  natural  moderation  will 
account  for  part  of  this,  and  the  temper 
of  the  lords  for  much  more.  That  as- 
sembly appears  for  the  most  part  to  have 
been  faithfully  attached  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  The  partisans  of  Richard 
were  found  in  the  commons  and  amonff 
the  populace.  Several  months  elapsed 
after  the  victonr  of  St.  Albans,  before  an 
attempt  was  thus  made  to  set  aside  a 
sovereign,  not  labouring,  so  far  as  we 
know,  under  any  more  notorious  infir- 
mity than  before.  It  then  originated  in 
the  commons,  and  seems  to  have  receiv- 
ed-but  an  unwilling  consent  from  the 
upper  house.  Even  in  constituting  the 
I>uke  of  York  protector  over  the  head 
of  Heniy,  whom  all  men  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  in  a  state  to  face  the  dangers 
of  such  a  season,  the  lords  did  not  forget 
the  rights  of  his  son.  By  this  latter  in- 
strument, as  well  as  by  tnat  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  duke's  office  was  to 
cease  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  arriving 
at  the  age  of  discretion. 

But  what  had  been  long  propagated  in 
Duiw  or  ^c^^f  soon  became  familiar  to 
York's  the  public  ear^,  that  the  Duke 
eumiodie  of  York  laid  claim  to  the  throne. 
^'^''  He  was  unquestionably  heir 
general  of  the  royal  line,  through  his 
mother,  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa, 
dauffhter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  Roger  Morti- 
mer's eldest  son,  Edmund,  had  been  de- 
clared heir  presumptive  by  Richard  II. ; 
but  his  infancy  during  the  revolution  that 
placed  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne  had 
caused  his  pretensions  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  new  king,  however,  was 
induced,  by  a  jealousy  natural  to  bis  situ- 
ation, to  detain  the  Earl  of  March  in  cus- 
tody. Henry  V.  restored  his  liberty; 
and  though  he  had  certainly  connived  for 

•  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  284—290. 


a  while  at  the  coniniraoy  planned  fay  hk 
tnother-in-law  the  Earl  of  Oambndge  and 
Lord  Scrop  of  Maaham  to  place  the  crown 
on  his  head,  that  magnanimooa  prince 
gave  him  a  free  pardon,  and  never  testi- 
fied any  displeasure.  The  present  Duke 
of  Yon  was  honoured  by  Henry  VI.  with 
the  highest  trusts  in  France  and  Ireland ; 
such  as  Beaufort  and  Gloceater  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  conferring  on 
him,  if  his  title  to  the  crown  had  not  been 
reckoned  obsolete.  It  has  been  very 
pertinently  remarked,  that  the  crime  per- 
petrated bv  Margaret  and  her  counselloia 
m  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glocester  was 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter.* From  this  time  the  Duke  of  York, 
next  heir  in  presumption  while  the  king 
was  childless,  might  innocently  contem- 
plate the  prospect  of  royalty ;  and  when 
such  ideas  had  long  been  passing  through 
his  mind,  we  may  judge  how  reloctanSy 
the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  nine  years 
after  Henry's  marriage,  would  be  admitted 
to  disturb  them.  The  queen's  administra- 
tion unpopular,  careless  of  national  inter- 
ests, and  partial  to  his  inveterate  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  ^  the  king  incapa- 
ble of  exciting  fear  or  respect;  himself 
conscious  of  powerful  alliances  and  uni- 
versal favour;  all  these  circumstances 
combined  could  hardly  fail  to  nourish 
these  opinions  of  herecutary  right,  which 
he  must  have  imbibed  from  his  infancy. 
The  Duke  of  York  preserved  through 
the  critical  season  of  rebellion  such  mod- 
eration and  humanity,  that  we  may  par- 
don him  that  hiss  in  favour  of  his  own 
pretensions  to  which  he  became  himself 
a  victim.  Margaret  perhaps,  by  her  san- 
guinary violence  in  the  Coventry  parlia- 
ment of  1460,  where  the  duke  and  all  his 
adherents  were  attainted,  left  him  not  the 
choice  of  remaining  a  subject  with  impu- 
nity. But  with  us,  who  are  to  weigh 
these  ancient  factions  in  the  balance  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  house  of 
Lancaster  were  lawful  sovereigns  of 
England.  I  am  indeed  astonish^,  that 
not  only  such  historians  as  Carte,  who 
wrote  undisgmsedly  upon  a  Jacobite  sys- 
tem, but  even  men  of  juster  principles, 
have  been  inadvertent  enough  to  mention 
the  right  of  the  house  of  York.  If  the 
original  consent  of  the  nation,  if  three 
descents  of  the  crown,  if  repeated  acts 
of  parliament,  if  oaths  of  allegiance  from 


*  Hall,  p.  210. 

t  The  iU-will  of  York  mod  the  queen  began  as 
early  as  1449,  as  we  learn  from  an  unequivonl  tBe> 
timony,  a  letter  of  that  date  in  the  Paston  collec- 
tion, Tol.  L,  p.  20. 
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the  -whole  kiiigdoin>  and  more  particalarly 
from  those  who  now  advanced  a  contraiy 
pretension,  if  undistmhed,  unquestioned 
possession  during  sizt^r  years  could  not 
secure  the  reigning  family  acndnst  a  mere 
defect  in  their  genealogy,  when  were  the 
people  to  expect  tranquillity  ?  Sceptres 
were  committed,  and  governments  were 
instiuited,  for  pohlie  protection  and  pu1> 
lie  happiness,  not  certainly  for  the  benefit 
of  rulers  or  for  the  secunty  of  particular 
dynasties.  No  prejudice  has  less  in  its 
favour,  and  none  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  mankind,  than  that  which 
regards  a  nation  of  subjects  as  a  family's 
private  inheritance.  For,  as  this  opimon 
mduces  reigning  princes  and  their  cour- 
tiers to  look  on  the  people  as  made  only 
to  obey  them,  so  when  the  tide  of  events 
has  swept  them  from  their  thrones,  it  be- 
gets a  fond  hope  of  restoration,  a  sense 
of  injury  and  of  imprescriptible  rights, 
which  give  the  show  of  justice  to  fiesh 
disturbances  of  public  order  and  rebell- 
ions against  established  authority.  Even 
in  cases  of  unjust  conquest,  which  are  far 
stronger  than  any  domestic  revolution, 
time  heals  the  injury  of  wounded  inde- 
pcdMlence,  the  forced  submission  to  a  vic- 
torious enemy  is  changed  into  spontan»> 
oua  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  enjoin  the  obe- 
dience that  is  challenged  by  reciprocal 
benefits.  But  far  more  does  every  na- 
tional government,  however  violent  in 
its  origin,  become  legitimate,  when  uni* 
versally  obeyed-  and  justly  exercised, 
the  possession  drawing  after  it  the  right ; 
not  certainly  that  success  can  alter  the 
moral  character  of  actions,  or  privilege 
usurpation  before  the  tribunal  of  human 
opimon,  or  in  Uie  pages  of  history,  but 
that  the  recognition  of  a  government 

Sr  the  people  is  the  binding  pledge  of 
eir  aUeffiance  so  long  as  its  corre- 
sponding duties  are  fulfilled.*  And  thus 
the  law  of  England  has  been  held  to, 
annex  the  subject's  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  by  whatever  title  he  may 
have  ascended  the  throne,  and  whoever 
else  may  be  its  claimant.!  But  the  stat- 
ute of  llth  of  Henry  VII.,  c.  1,  has  fur- 
nished an  unequivocal  commentary  upon 
this  principle ;  when,  alluding  to  the  con- 

*  Upop  this  great  question  the  foarth  discoane 
in  Sir  Michael  Fosters  Reports  ought  particalarly 
to  be  lead.  Strange  doctrines  hare  been  reviTea 
latel/p  and  though  not  exactly  referred  to  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  yet,  as  general  principles, 
easilv  applicable  to  it ;  which,  a  centunr  since, 
would  ha?e  tended  to  shake  the  present  family  in 
the  throne. 

t  Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  yol.  i.,  p.  61,  101 
(edit.  1736). 


demnations  and  forfeitures  by  which 
those  alternate  successes  of  the  white 
and  red  roses  had  almost  exhausted  the 
noble  blood  of  England,  it  enacts  that 
"  no  man  for  doing  truth  and  faithftil  ser- 
vice to  the  king  for  the  time  being,  be 
convict,  or  attaint  of  high  treason,  nor  of 
other  offences,  by  act  of  parUament  or 
otherwise." 

Though  an  classes  of  men  and  all  parts 
of  England  were  divided  into  ^^  ^^^ 
factions  by  this  unhappy  con-  Lanet«. 
test,  yet  the  strength  of  the  !J**K^* 
Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the  *®***^ 
neighbouring  counties,  and  generally 
among  the  middhn^  and  lower  people. 
And  this  is  what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. For  notions  of  hereditaiy  right 
take  easy  hold  of  the  populace,  who  feel 
an  honest  sympathy  for  those  whom  they 
consider  as  injured ;  while  men  of  noUe 
birth  and  high  station  have  a  keener  sense 
of  personal  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
of  the  baseness  of  deserting  their  al- 
legiance. Notwithstanding  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  the  Nevils,  most 
of  the  nobihty  were  well  affected  to  the 
reigning  dynasty.  We  have  seen  how 
reluctantly  they  acquiesced  in  the  second 
protectorate  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik,  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans.  Thirty-two 
temporal  peers  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
Hemy  ana  his  issue  in  the  Coventry  par- 
liament of  1460,  which  attainted  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Warwick 
and  Salisbury.*  And,  in  the  memorable 
circumstances  of  the  duke's  claim  person- 
ally made  in  parliament,  it  seems  mani- 
fest that  the  lords  complied  not  only 
with  hesitation,  but  unwiUingness ;  and  in 
fact  testified  their  respect  and  duty  for 
Henry  by  confirming  the  crown  to  him 
during  his  Ufe.f  The  rose  of  Lancaster 
blushed  upon  the  banners  of  the  Staf- 
fords,  the  Percies,  the  Veres,  the  Hol- 
lands, and  the  Courtneys.  All  these  il- 
lustrious famihes  lay  crushed  for  a  time 
under  the  ruins  of  their  party.  But  tiie 
course  of  fortune,  which  has  too  great  a 
mastery  over  crowns  and  sceptres  to  be 
controlled  by  men's  affections,  invested 

*  Rot.  ParL,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  351. 

t  Rot  Pari.,  p.  375.  This  entry  in  the  roll  is 
highly  interesting  and  important.  It  ought  to  be 
read  in  preference  to  any  of  our  historianii  Hume, 
who  drew  from  inferior  sources,  is  not  altogether 
accurate.  Yet  one  remarkable  circumstance,  told 
by  Hall  and  other  chroniclers,  that  the  fhike  of 
York  stood  by  the  throne,  as  if  to  claim  it,  thoosh 
omitted  entirely  in  the  roll,  is  confinned  by  Whetb- 
amstede,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  probably 
then  present  (p.  i64,  edit.  Heame).  This  shows 
that  we  should  only  doubt  snd  not  reject,  unless 
upon  real  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  assertions  of 
secondary  wnteis. 
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Edwwd  IV.  with  a  poBseation,  which  the 
general  consent  o(  the  nation  both  sanc- 
tioned and  secured.  This  was  effected 
in  no  sUght  degree  by  the  furious  spirit 
of  Margaret,  who  began  a  system  of  ez- 
tennination  by  acts  of  attainder,  and  ex- 
ecution of  prisoners,  that  created  abhor- 
rence, though  it  did  not  prevent  imitaiion. 
And  the  barbarities  of  her  northern  army, 
whom  she  led  towards  London  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  lost  the  Lancastrian 
cause  its  former  friends,*  and  might  just- 
ly convince  reflecting  men,  that  it  were 
better  to  risk  the  chances  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty, than  trust  the  kingdom  to  an  ex- 
asperated faction. 

A  period  of  obscurity  and  confusion 
Bdwvd  IV  ^1^*^^)  during  which  we  have 
as  Uttle  insight  into  constitu- 
tional as  general  history.  There  are  no 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  any  value, 
and  the  rolls  of  parhament,  by  whose 
light  we  have  hitherto  steered,  become 
mere  registers  of  private  bills,  or  of  peti- 
tions relating  to  commerce.  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  is  the  first  during  which 
BO  statute  was  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  or  maintenance  of  the  sub- 
|ecVs  liberty.  Nor  is  there,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, a  single  petition  of  this  nature  upon 
the  roll.  .  Whether  it  were  that  the  com- 
mons hsd  lost  too  much  of  their  ancient 
courage  to  present  any  remonstrances, 
or  that  a  wilful  omission  has  vitiated  the 
record,  is  hard  to  determine ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly must  not  imsgine,  that  a  govern- 
ment cemented  with  blood  poured  on  the 
scafibld  as  well  as  in  the  field,  under  a 
passionate  and  unprincipled  sovereign, 
would  afford  no  scope  for  the  just  ani- 
madversion of  pariiament.t  The  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
One  half  of  the  noble  OBunilies  had  been 
thinned  by  proscription ;  and  though  gen- 
erally restored  in  blood  by  the  reversal 
of  their  attainders,  a  measure  certainly 
deserving  of  much  approbation,  were 
still  under  the  eyes  of  vigilant  and  invet- 
erate  enemies.    The    opposite   faction 

*  Tbe  abbaj  of  St  Albaiw  wu  stripped  by  the 
qveen  and  her  anny  after  the  second  battle  foaght 
at  that  place,  Feb.  17, 14S1 ;  which  changed  Wheth- 
amateae,  the  abbot  and  luatoriographer,  from  a  vio- 
lent  Lancastrian  into  a  Yorkist  His  change  of 
party  is  qaite  sudden,  and  amusing  enough.  See 
too  the  Paston  Letters,  toI.  i.,  p.  SOS.  Yet  the 
Paston  fomily  were  originally  Lancastrian,  and  re- 
turned to  that  side  in  1470. 

t  There  are  several  instances  of  violence  and 
oppression  apparent  on  the  rolls  duiinf  this  reign, 
but  not  proceeding  from  the  crown.  One  of  a  r«- 
markabie  nature,  ^l.  t.,  p.  173,  was  brought  for- 
ward to  throw  an  odium  on  the  Duke  of  Cbtenoe, 
who  had  been  concanwd  in  it  Sereral  passai 
indicate  the  ohtraeter  Of  the  Duke  of  Olocsaier. 


wddd  be  cautious  how  they  resisted  « 
king  of  their  own  creation,  while  the 
hopes  of  their  adversaries  were  onJy  dor- 
mant. And  indeed,  without  relying  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  commonfy  seen, 
that  when  temporary  circumstances  have 
given  a  king  tne  means  of  actmg  in  dis- 
regard of  his  subjects'  privileges,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  undertaking  for  them  to  re- 
cover a  liberty  which  has  no  security  so 
effectual  as  habitual  possession. 

Besides  the  several  proceedings  against 
the  Lancastrian  party,  which  mi^t  be 
extenuated  by  the  common  pretences,  re- 
t^ation  of  similar  proscriptions,  security 
for  the  actual  government,  or  just  pun- 
ishment of  rebellion  against  a  legitimate 
heir,  there  are  several  reputed  instances 
of  violence  and  barbarity  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  have  not  such  plau- 
sible excuses.  Every  one  knows  the 
common  stories  of  the  citixen  who  was 
attainted  of  treason  for  an  idle  speech 
that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  the  house  where  he  dwelt;  and 
of  Thomas  Burdett,  who  wished  the 
horns  of  his  stag  in  the  belly  of  him 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  shoot  it. 
Of  the  former  I  can  assert  nothing,  though 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  accurately  re- 
ported. But  certainly  the  accusation 
against  Burdett,  however  iniquitous,  was 
not  confined  to  these  frivol<His  words; 
which  indeed  do  not  appear  in  his  en- 
dictment,*  or  in  a  passage  relative  to  his 
conviction  m  the  roll  of  pariiament. 
Burdett  was  a  servant  and  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  sacrificed  as  a 
preliminary  victim.  It  was  an  article 
of  chaige  against  Clarence  that  he  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  people  that 
*'  Thomas  Burdett  his  servant,  which  was 
lawfully  and  truly  attainted  of  treason, 
was  wrongfully  put  to  death.'^f  There 
could  indeed  be  no  more  oppressive 
usage  inflicted  upon  meaner  persons  than 
this  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
an  act  for  which  a  brother  could  not  be 
pardoned  had  he  been  guilty ;  and  which 
deepens  the  shadow  of  a  tyrannical  age, 
if,  as  it  seems,  his  offence  towards  fid- 
ward  was  but  levity  and  rashness. 


*  See  in  Cro.  Car.  120,  the  endictment  against 
Burdett  for  compassing  the  king's  death  and  for 
that  purpose  conspiring  with  Stacie  and  Blake  to 
calculate  his  nativity  and  his  son's,  ad  sciendnm 
qnando  iidem  rex  et  Edwaidus  ejus  films  morien- 
tnr:  Also  for  the  same  end  dispersing  divers  rhymes 
and  ballads  de  munnumtionibus,  seditionibns  et 
proditorfts  ezcitationibus,  factas  et  fiMcatae  apod 
Holbonm,  to  the  intent  that  the  people  might 
withdraw  thehr  lore  from  the  king  and  cfesert  hmi, 
ac  erga  ipsam  regem  levarent,  ad  finalem  destnic- 
tionem  ipsorum  regis  ac  domini  principia,  die. 

t  Rot.  Pari,  vol.  vi,  p.  l«3. 
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But  whatever  aete  of  i^iast^e  we  may 
attiabiite,  from  authority  or  conjecture,  to 
Edward's  government,  it  w^s  very  far 
from  beiqg  unpopular.  His  love  of  pleaa- 
ure,  his  afabilily,  his  oourage,  and  beauty, 
gave  him  a  credit  with  his  subjects  which 
he  had  no  real  virtue  to  challenge.  This 
reatored  him  to  the  throne,  even  against 
the  i^rodigious  in^uence  of  Warwick,  and 
compelled  Henry  YII.  to  treat  his  mem- 
017  with  respiect,  and  acluiowledge  him 
as  a  lawful  king.*  The  latter  years  of 
his  reign  were  passed  in  repose  at  home 
after  scenes  of  unparalleled  convulsions, 
and  in  peace  abroad  after  more  than  a 
century  of  ej^pensive  warfare.  His  de- 
mands of  subsidy  were  therefore  moder- 
ate, and  easily  defrayed  by  a  nation  who 
were  making  n^id  advances  towards  op- 

*  The  rolls  of  Henry  Vil.'s  first  parliament  are 
full  of  an  absurd  confomon  in  thought  and  language, 
which  is  rendered  odious  by  the  purposes  to  which 
itisappli«i.  Both  Henry  Vl.  and  Edward  IV.  are 
eoneioered  as  lawful  kings ;  except  in  one  instanceL 
where  Alan  Cotterell,  petitioning  for  the  reversal 
of  his  attainder,  speaks  of  Edward  "late  called 
Edward  1 V."  (voL  vi,  p.  280).  But  this  is  onlv  the 
language  of  a  private  Lancastrian.  And  Hemy 
yi.  paeaea  for  having  been  king  duiing  hia  abort 
leatoration  in  1470,  when  Edward  had  been  nine 
years  upon  the  throne.  For  the  Earl  of  Oxford  is 
•aid  to  nave  been  attainted  "  for  the  true  allegiance 
and  aervioe  he  owed  and  did  to  Henry  YI.,  at 
Bamet  field  and  otherwise"  (p.  281).  This  nkht 
be  reaaouable  enough  on  the  true  principle  that 
^legiance  it  due  to  a  king  dt  facto:  if  indeed  we 
could  determine  who  was  the  king  ae  facto  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  Bamet.  But  this  prmci- 
pk  was  not  iairly  recognised.  Richard  111.  is  al- 
wayf  called,  "in  deed  and  not  in  right.  King  of 
England.'*  Nor  was  this  merely  founded  on  hi^ 
naorpation  as  against  his  nephew.  For  that  un- 
fortunate boy  is  little  better  treated,  and  in  the  act 
of  resumption,  1  H.  VII.,  while  Edward  IV.  is 
•tylsd  *'  late  king,"  appears  ^»ly  with  the  denomi- 
■ntion  of  "  Edward  Ins  wq,  late  called  Edward 
y.,**  p.  33S.  Who  then  was  king  after  t)ie  death 
of  Edward  IV.  T    And  was  his  son  really  illegiti- 


mate, as  a  usurpuig  uncle  pretended  7  Or  did 
the  crime  of  Richard,  though  punished  in  him, 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  Henry  ?   These  were  points 


mate,  as  a  usurping  uncle  pretended?    Or  did 

d,  thouj 

F  Henry  ?  These  were  points 
which,  like  the  lata  of  the  young  princes  m  the 
Tower,  he  chose  to  wnp  in  discreet  silence.  But 
the  first  quMtion  he  seems  to  have  answered  in 
his  own  ATour.  For  Richard  himself  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Lovel,  and  some  othefs,  «ra 


while  his  right,  unsupported  by  possession,  could 
have  rested  only  on  an  hereditanr  title,  which  it 
was  an  insult  to  the  nation  to  prafiar.  These  mon- 
strous proceedings  explam  the  necessi^  of  that 
consenrative  statute  to  which  I  have  alreSuly  attn- 
dad,  which  passed  in  theeUvanfth  year  of  his  seign, 
and  alR>rded  aa  much  security  for  men  foUowmg 
the  plain  line  of  rallying  round  the  standard  of  their 
country  aa  mere  law  can  ottn.  There  is  some  ex- 
^RMiidinai^  reasoning  upon  this  act  in  Gartens  His- 
.twy,  vol  u.,  p.  844,  for  the  pwpoa9  of  wmi»  that 
w  adhered  of  George  IL  would  not  be  protected 
by  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  true  blood« 
W  1 


ulence.  According  |o  Sir  John  Tortee- 
cqe,  nearly  one  nuh  of  the  whole  king- 
dom had  come  to  the  king^s  hand  by  for- 
feiture»  at  spme  time  pr  other  since  the 
commencement  of  his;  reign.*  Many  in- 
deed of  tbese  lands  b£^l  been  restored, 
and  otbers  lavished  away  in  grants,  but 
the  auiplua  revenne  must  still  nave  been 
considerable. 

Ddward  IV.  was  tl^e  first  wjio  practised 
a  new  method  of  taking  biis  subjects' 
money  without  consent  of  parliament, 
under  the  plausible  nam|f  of  benevolen- 
ces. These  came  in  place  of  the  still 
more  plausible  loans  of  former  monarchs, 
and  were  principi^y  levied  qn  the  weal* 
thy  traders.  Though  no  complaint  ap* 
peara  in  the  parliamentary  records  of  his 
reign,  which,  as  bias  been  observed,  com- 

Slam  of  nothing,  the  iUegality  was  un- 
oubtedly  felt  and  resented.  In  the  re- 
markable address  to  Richard  by  that 
tumultuary  meeting  which  invited  him 
to  assume  the  crown,  we  find,  among 
general  assertions  of  the  state's  decay 
through  misgovemment,  the  following 
strong  passage:  "For  certainly  we  be 
determined  rather  to  aventure  and  com* 
mitte  us  to  the  peril!  of  owre  lyfs  and 
jopardie  of  deth,  than  to  lyve  m  such 
thraldome  and  bondage  as  we  have  lyved 
long  tyme  heretofore  oppressed  and  in-» 
jured  by  extortions  and  ne  we  impositions^ 
ayenst  the  lawes  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
libertie,  old  policie,  and  laws  of  this 
realme,  whereyn  every  Englishman  is  in* 
herited."t  Accordingly,  in  Richard  IIL'q 
only  parliament,  an  act  was  passed^ 
which,  alter  reciting  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  ghevancea  lately  endured^ 
abrogates  and  annuls  for  ever  all  ezac« 
tions  under  the  name  of  benevolence.} 
The  liberties  of  this  country  were  at 
leas^  not  directly  impaired  by  titie  usur^ 
pation  of  Richara.  fiut  from  an  act  so 
deeply  tainted  with  moral  guQt,  as  well 
as  so  violent  in  all  its  circumstances^  no 
substantial  benefit  was  likefy  to  spring* 
Whatever  difilculty  there  may  be,  and  I 
/coi^f^ss  it  is  not  easy  to  be  surmounted, 
in  deciding  upon  the  fate  of  Richard's 
nephews  alter  they  were  immured  in 
the  Tower,  the  more  public  parts  of  the 
transaction  bear  unequivocal  testimony 
to  his  ambitious  usurpation.  It  would 
therefore  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  dwell  upon  Ms  assumption 
of  the  regency,  or  upon  the  sort  of  elec- 
tion, however  cunons  and  remarkable, 
which  f  ave  a  pretended  aatfaority  to  his 
usurpation  of  the  Uirone.    Neither  of 


*  Diftef^baolate  and  Limited  Ifonar^,  p.  83. 
t  tet.  Pari.,  vol  vi.,  p.  Ml.      |1  R.  111.,  c.  s. 
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these  has   ever  been  alleged  by  any 
party  in  the  way  of  constitntional  prece- 
dent. 
At  this  epoch  I  terminate  these  inqui- 

OoooiiukMi.  "®*  "^^  ^^^  English  constitu- 
tion ;  a  sketch  very  imperfect  I 
fear  and  unsatisfactory,  but  which  may 
at  least  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
reader's  attention  on  the  principal  ob- 
jects, and  of  guiding  him  to  the  purest 
fountains  of  constitutional  knowledge, 
From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Tu- 
dor a  new  peQod  is  to  be  dated  in  our 
history ;  far  more  prosperous  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  opulence  and  the  preservation 
of  general  order  than  the  preceding,  but 
less  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  jealousy  of  tyrannical  power. 
We  have  seen,  through  the  twihght  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of  civil 
policy  established  by  our  ancestors, 
marked,  like  the  kindred  governments 
of  the  continent,  with  aboriginal  Teu- 
tonic features ;  barbarous  indeed,  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  great  ends  of  society, 
but  capable  and  worthy  of  the  improve- 
ment it  has  received,  because  actuated  by 
a  sound  and  vital  spirit,  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  of  justice.  From  these  prinei- 
ples  arose  that  venerable  institution, 
which  none  but  a  free  and  simple  people 
could  have  conceived,  trial  by  peers  ;  an 
institution  common  in  some  degree  to 
other  nations,  but  which,  more  widely 
extended,  more  strictly  retained,  and  bet- 
ter modified  among  ourselves,  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  first,  certainly  among 
the  first,  of  our  securities  against  arbitra- 
ry government.  We  have  seen  a  foreign 
conqueror  and  his  descendants  trample 
almost  alike  upon  the  prostrate  nation, 
and  upon  those  who  had  been  compan- 
ions of  their  victory,  introduce  the  ser- 
vitudes of  feudal  law  with  more  than 


theur  usual  rigour,  and  eetablish  a  latge 
revenue  by  continual  precedents  upon  a 
system  of  universal  and  prescriptive  ex* 
tortion.  But  the  Norman  and  English 
races,  each  unfit  to  endure  of^ression, 
forgetting  their  animosities  in  a  common 
interest,  enforce  by  arms  the  concession 
of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  Privile- 
ges, wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch, 
are  preserved  with  continual  vigilance 
against  the  machinations  of  another ;  the 
rights  of  the  people  become  more  precise, 
and  their  spirit  more  magnanimous,  du- 
ring the  long  reign  of  Henry  Hi.  With 
greater  ambition  and  greater  abilities 
than  his  father,  Edward  I.  attempts  in 
vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
prerogative  fettered  by  still  more  impor- 
tant limitations.  The  great  council  of 
the  nation  is  opened  to  the  represents^ 
^ves  of  the  commons.  They  proceed 
by  slow  and  cautious  steps  to  remonstrate 
against  public  grievances,  to  check  the 
abuses  of  administration,  and  sometimes 
to  chastise  public  delinquency  in  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  crown.  A  number  of  reme- 
dial provisions  are  added  to  the  statutes ; 
eveiT  Englishman  learns  to  remember 
that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and 
to  claim  the  common  law  as  his  birth- 
right, even  though  the  violence  of  power 
should  interrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  were 
a  strange  misrepresentation  of  history  to 
assert  that  the  constitution  had  attamed 
any  thing  like  a  perfect  state  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
there  are  any  essential  privileges  of  our 
countrymen,  any  fundamental  securities 
against  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as  they 
depend  upon  positive  institution,  wiiich 
may  not  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  fiUed  the  English 
throne. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IN  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


PART  I. 

Introdactioii.— Decline  of  Literature  in  the  letter 
period  of  the  Romen  Empiie.->lu  Cenaee.— 
CorrtrjHion  of  the  Letin  LangQege.— Meana  by 
which  it  waa  e0ected.--FmiDetioa  of  new  Len- 
taeiee.— Oeneial  Igaoieiice  of  th«Dark  Afee.— 
Scercigr  of  Booka.— Cauaee  that jMerented  the 
iptal  Extinction  of  Learning.— Prevalence  of 
Sapentitioa  and  Fanatidam.— Oeneial  Oonap* 
UoB  of  Setff  ion.— Monaatehee— their  Efiecla.^ 
Pilgrimagea.— Love  of  Field  Bports.— State  of' 


Agricnltnre— of  Intemat  and  Foreign  Trade 
down  to  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  Osntniy. — Im- 
prorement  of  Europe  dated  from'  that  Age. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  every  prece- 
ding chapter  of  this  work  either  to  trace 
the  civil  revolutions  of  states  during  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  or  to  invest!- 

Site,  with  rather  more  minute  attention, 
eir  political  institutions.     There  n^ 
mains  a  large  tract  to  be  explored,  if  we 
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would  comi^ete  the  eirde  of  historieal 
information,  and  give  to  oar  knowledge 
that  copiousness  and  clear  perception 
ndiich  arise  from  comprehending  a  sub- 
'ject  under  numerous   relations.     The 
philosoi^y  of  history  embraces  far  more 
than  the  waia  and  treaties,  the  factions 
and   cabals   of   common   political   nar- 
ration ;  it  extends  to  whatever  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  human  species  in  a 
particular  period,  to  their  reasonings  and 
9entiments>  their  arts  and  industry.    Nor 
is  this  comprehensive  survey  merely  in- 
teresting to  the  speculative  philosopher ; 
without  it,  the  statesman  would  form 
very  erroneous  estimates  of  events,  and 
find  himself  constantly  misled  in  any  an- 
alogical application  of  them  to  present 
eircumstances.    Nor  is  it  an  uncommon 
source  of  error  to  neglect  the>^  general 
signs  of  the  times,  and  to  deduce  a  prog- 
nostic  from  some  partial  coincidence 
with  past  events,  where  a  more  enlarged 
comparison  of  all  the  facts  that  ought  to 
enter  into  the  combination  would  destroy 
the  whole  parallel.    The  philosophical 
student,  however,  will  not  follow  the 
antiquary  into  his  minute  details;  and 
thouffh  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  not 
supply  matter  for  a  reflecting  mind,  there 
is  always  some  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
*grand  objects  in  hisUmcal  disquisition, 
by  too  laborious  a  research  into  trifles. 
I  may  possibly  be  thought  to  furnish,  in 
some  instances,  an  example  of  the  error 
i  condemn.    But  in  the  choice  and  dis- 
position of  topics  to  which  the  present 
chapter  relates,  some  have  been  omitted 
on  account  of  their  comparative  inaiffnif- 
icance,  and  others  on  account  of  Uieir 
want  of  connexion  with  the  leading  sub- 
ject.   Even  of  those  treated  I  can  only 
undertake  to  give  a  transient  view ;  and 
must  bespeak  the  reader's  candour  to  re« 
member,  that  passages  which,  separately 
taken,  may  often  appear  snperflcial,  are 
but  parts  of  the  context  of  a  single  chap- 
ter, as  the  chapter  itself  is  of  an  entire 
work. 

The  Middle  Ages,  according  to  the  di 
vision  t  have  ibdopted,  comprise  about 
one  thousand  years,  from  the  mvamon  of 
France  by  Clovis  to  that  of  Naples  by 
Charles.  VIII.  This  period,  considered 
as  to  the  state  of  society,  has  been  es- 
teemed dark  through  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barous through  poverty  and  want  of  re 
finement  And  although  this  character 
is  much  less  applicable  to  the  two  last 
centuries  of  the  period  than  to  those 
which  preceded  its  commencement,  yet 
we  cannot  expect  to  feel,  in  respect  of 
ages  at  best  imperfectly  civilised  and 
Ff  9 


slowiy  progressive,  that  interest  which 
attends  a  more  perfect  development  of 
human  capacities,  and  more  brilliant  ad- 
vances in  improvement.  The  first  moi- 
ety indeed  of  these  ten  ages  is  almost 
alffiolutely  barren,  and  presents  little  but 
a  catalogue  of  evils.  The  subversion  p( 
the  Roman  empire,  and  devastation  of  its 
provinces  by  barbarous  nations,  either 
immediately  preceded,  or  were  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  of  the 
middle  period.  We  begin  in  darkness 
and  calamity;  and  though  the  shadows 
grow  fainter  as  we  advance,  yet  we  are 
to  break  off  our  pursuit  as  the  morning 
breathes  upon  us,  and  the  twilight  red- 
dens into  the  lustre  of  day. 

No  circumstance  is  so  prominent  on 
the  first  survey  of  society  du-  j,^,^^ 
ring  the  earlier  centuries  of  this  leanunf  ui 
period  as  the  depth  of  ignorance  Roman  em* 
in  which  it  was  immersed ;  and  ^^' 
as  from  this,  more  than  any  single  cause, 
the  moral  and  social  evils  which  those 
ages  experienced  appear  to  have  been 
derived  and  perpetuated,  it  deserves  to 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  arrangement 
of , our  present  subject.  We  must  not 
altogether  ascribe  the  ruin  of  literature 
to  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire.  So  gradual,  and  apparently  so 
irretrievable  a  decay,  had  long  before 
spread  over  all  liberal  studies,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  whether  they 
would  not  have  been  almost  equally  ex* 
tinguished  if  the  august  throne  of  the 
Cesars  had  been  leA  to  moulder  by  its 
intrinsic  weakness.  Under  the  paternal 
sovereignty  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  ap- 

S reaching  declension  6i  learning  might 
e  scarcely  perceptible  to  an  incurious 
observe..  Tliere  was  much  indeed  to 
distinguish  his  times  from  those  of  Au-^ 
gostus;  much  lost  in  originality  of  ge* 
nius,  in  correctness  of  taste,  in  the  mas^ 
terly  conception  and  consumniate  finish 
of  art,  in  purity  of  the  Latin,  and  even 
of  the  Greek  language.  But  there  were 
nsen  who  made  the  age^  famous,  grave 
lawyers,  judicious  historians^  wise  phi- 
losophers; the  name  of  learning  was 
honourable,  its  professore  Were  encour- 
aged ;  and  along  the  vast  surface  of  the 
Roman  empire  there  was  perhaps  a  great- 
er number^  whose  minds  were  cultivated 
by  intellectual  discipline,  than  under  the 
more  brilliant  reign  of  the  first  emperor. 
It  is  not,  I  thi&,  veiy  easy  to  give  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  ..  ^^ 
the  rapid  downfall  of  literature  "^"^ 
between  the  ages  of  Antonine  and  of 
Diocletian.  Periiaps  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  empire  from  Trajan  to  Mar- 
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cus  Aurelios,  and  the  patnmage  whiek 
(hoae  good  princes  bestowed  on  letters, 
gave  an  artificial  health  to  them  for  a 
moment,  and  suspended  the  operati<m  of 
a  disease  which  had  already  begmi  to  mi- 
dermine  their  vigour.  Perhaps  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  mankind  can  never 
remain  stationary;  and  a  nation  that 
ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive 
minds,  born  to  advance  the  landmarks  of 
knowledge  or  skill,  will  recede  from  step 
to  step,  till  it  loses  eveii  the  secondary 
merits  of  imitation  and  industry.  During 
the  third  century,  not  only  there  were  no 
ffreat  writers,  but  even  few  names  of  in- 
different writers  have  been  recovered  by 
the  diligence  of  modem  inquiry.*  Law 
neglected,  philosophy  perverted  till  it  be- 
came contemptible,  nistory  nearly  sflent, 
the  Latin  tongue  growing  rapidly  barba- 
rous, poetry  rarely  and  feebly  attempted, 
art  more  and  more  vitiated;  such  were 
the  S3rmptom8  by  which  the  age  previous 
to  Constantine  announced  the  decline 
of  human  intellect.  If  we  camM>t  ftdly 
account  for  this  unhappy  change,  as  1 
have  observed,  we  must,  however,  assign 
much  weight  to  the  degradation  of  Rome 
and  Italy  in  the  system  of  Sevems  and 
his  successors,  to  the  admission  of  bar- 
barians into  the  military  and  even  civil 
dignities  of  the  empire,  to  the  discour- 
aging influence  of  provincial  and  illiterate 
sovereigns,  and  to  the  calamities  which 
followed  far  half  a  century  the  first  inva- 
sion of  the  Goths  and  the  defeat  of  De- 
cius.  To  this  sickly  condition  of  litera- 
ture tht  fourth  century  supplied  no  per- 
manent remedy.  If  under  the  house 
of  Constantine  the  Roman  wotid  sof- 
fered  rather  less  from  civfl  warfare  or 
barbarous  invasions  than  in  the  prece- 
ding age,  yet  every  other  cause  of  de- 
cline Just  enumerated  prevailed  with  ag« 
giuvated  force ;  and  tlie  fourth  eenti^ 
set  in  storms,  sufficiently  destructive  in 
themselves,  and  ominous  of  those  calam- 
ities which  humbled  the  majesty  of  Rome 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuingpe- 
riod,  and  overwhelmed  the  Western  Em- 
pire  in  absolute  and  final  ruin  before  its 
termination. 

The  diffusion  ef  literature  is  perfectly 
distinguishable  from  its  advancement,  and 
whatever  obscurity  we  may  And  in  ex- 
plaining the  variations  of  the  one,  there 
are  a  few  simple  causes  which  seem  to 

*  The  amhort  of  Histoire  Lttt4nire  40  la 
France,  t  i.,  can  only  find  Ume  writers  of  0«o^ 
mo  incaandenble  pert  of  the  Roman  empire,  men- 
tkned  upon  anj  anthority :  two  of  wkom  are  now 
lost  In  the  preceding  century  the  number  wae 
contidertbly  greater. 


netinmx  for  find  other.  Knowledge  will 
be  spread  over  Ae  surface  of  a  naiieA  in 
proportion  to  the  fi^ilities  of  educatioii, 
to  the  free  circulation  of  boc^  to  the 
emoluments  and  distinctioos  which  lit- 
erary attainments  are  found  to  prodacst 
and  still  more  to  the  reward  which  they 
meet  in  the  general  respect  and  apphuise 
of  society.  This  cheering  incitement, 
the  genial  snnshine  of  ^probation,  has 
at  all  times  promoted  the  cidttvatioii  of 
literature  in  small  repafaUcs  rather  than 
larse  empires,  and  in  cities  compared 
with  the  country.  If  these  are  the 
sources  which  nourish  literature,  we 
should  naturaUy  expect  that  they  musl 
have  become  scanty  or  dry  when  leani- 
ing  languishes  or  exuires.  Accordingly, 
in  the  later  ages  ef  the  Roman  empire,  a 
genend  indiff'erenoe  towards  the  cHltivsH 
tion  of  lettera  becanw  the  characteristic 
of  its  inhabitants.  Lannrs  were  indeed 
enacted  by  Constantine,  Julian,  Theod(»- 
sius,  and  other  emperora,  for  the  encour- 
agement a(  learned  men  and  the  pronM>» 
tion  of  liberal  education.  But  these 
laws,  which  would  not  peihaps  have 
been  thought  neeessaiy  in  better  times, 
were  unavailing  to  counteract  the  leth* 
argy  of  ignorance  in  which  even  the  im- 
tive  citizens  of  the  empire  were  content* 
ed  to  repose.  This  alienation  of  men 
from  Iheir  national  literatore  anay  doubt- 
less be  imputed,  in  some  measure,  to  its 
own  demerits.  A  jargon  of  my  stieal  phi- 
losophy, half  fimaticism  and  half  impos> 
ture,  a  barren  and  inflated  eloquence,  a 
frivolons  philology,  #ere  not  asK^ng 
those  charms  of  wisdom  by  which  man 
is  to  be  diverted  from  plenrafe  or  aiOHS- 
ed  from  indolence. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  there 
was  little  probability  that  new  oompoai- 
tions  of  excellence  woeid  be  produced, 
and  mndi  donbt  whether  the  old  would 
be  preserved.  8mee  the  invention  ol 
printing,  the  absohite  extinction  of  any 
considerable  woik  sasms  a  danger  too 
improbable  for  apprehension.  The  press 
poun  forth  in  a  few  dm  a  thousand  voir 
umes,  which  scattered,  like  seed  in  the 
air,  over  the  republic  of  Europe,  could 
hardly  be  destroyed  without  the  extirpsr 
tioo  of  its  inhabitants.  But  in  the  times 
of  antiqtri^,  manuscripts  were  copied 
with  cost,  u^xmr,  and  delay;  and  if  the 
dimision  of  knowledge  be  meaeursd  bj 
the  multij^ication  of  books,  no  mifair 
standard,  the  most  golden  ages  of  aneieat 
learning^  could  never  bear  the  least  eom- 
porison  with  the  three  last  eenturiee. 
The  destruction  of  a  few  libraries  by  ao> 
cadental  Are,  the  desolnlion  of  a  fe  w  prov* 
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by  utwpaiiiig  and  UMtenie  bwbft- 
J  might  umihilatQ  eyery  vestige  of 
an  author,  or  Ifiate  a  few  acattered 
copiea,  wlueh,  from  the  public  iudiffer* 
ence,  there  waa  no  uuKiiceiiem  to  multi-» 
ply,  e^poeed  to  aimilar  eaaualties  in  8uo« 
ceeding  Umea. 

We  are  warranted  by  good  autfaoritiea 
lo  aaaign,  aa  a  collateral  cauae  of  this  ir- 
retrievable revolution,  the  neglect  of  hea- 
then literature  by  the  Ghriatian  church. 
I  am  not  versed  enough  in  ecclesiastical 
whtera  to  eatimate  the  degree  of  this 
neglect ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  denty  that 
the  mischief  waa  beyond  recovery  before 
the  aeceasioii  of  Constantino.  From  the 
primitive  ages,  however,  it  seems  that  a 
dislike  of  pagan  learning  waa  pretty  gon- 
eral  among  Christiana.  Man^  of  the  fa- 
thers uadoubftedly  were  accomplished  in 
libeml  atudies,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  valuable  fragments  of  authors 
whom  we  have  lost.  But  the  literary 
character  of  the  chmrch  is  net  to  be  meas- 
ured by  that  of  its  more  illustrious  lead- 
OTS.  Proscribed  and  persecuted^  the 
eeriv  Christians  had  not  perhaps  access 
to  toe  public  schools,  nor  indiaation  to 
studiea  which  seemed,  very  excusably, 
uncongenial  to  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession. Their  prejudices,  however,  sur- 
vived the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
The  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  in  308, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  sec&ar  books 
by  biiriiops.  Jerome  plainly  condemns 
the  study  of  them,  except  for  pious  ends. 
All  phyaical  science,  especially,  was  held 
in  avowed  contempt,  as  inconsistent  wi& 
revealed  truths.  Nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  canons  made  in  favour  of 
learning,  or  any  restriction  en  the  ordi- 
nation of  persons  absolutely  illiterate.* 
There  was,  indeed,  abundance  of  what  is 
called  theological  learning  displayed  in 
the  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifUi 
centuries.  And  thoae  who  admire  such 
disputations  may  consider  the  principal 
champions  in  them  as  contributing  to  the 
glory,  or  at  least  retarding  the  decline  of 
literature.  But  I  believe  rather  that  po- 
lemical- disputes  will  be  found  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  genuine  spirit  of  religion, 
but  to  degrade  and  contract  the  faculties. 
What  keenness  and  subtlety  these  ma^ 
sometimes  acquire  by  such  exercise  is 
more  like  that  woridly  shrewdness  we 
see  in  men  whose  trade  it  is  to  outwit 


*  Mosheim,  Cent.  4.  TinboBchi  endaavoon  to 
elermte  higher  the  learning  of  the  early  Chriatians, 
t.  ii.,  p.  82S.  JortiDt  however,  aaeerta  that  many 
of  the  biahopa  in  the  general  councils  of  Epheaua 
and  Gfaalcedon  eoold  not  write  their  namea.— ^• 
.Hiat.,TOLii,p.4n. 


their  neighboora,  than  the  clear  and  calm 
discrimination  of  philosophy.  However 
this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  controversies  agitated  in  the  church 
durinff  these  two  centuries  must  have  di- 
verted studious  minds  irom  profane  liter* 
ature,  and  narrowed  more  and  more  the 
circle  of  that  knowledge  which  they  were 
desirous  to  attain. 

The  torrent  of  irrational  si^rstitions, 
which  carried  all  before  it  m  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  progreas  of  ascetic  eu< 
thusiaam,  had  an  ufluence  still  more  de- 
eidedlv  inimical  to  learning.  I  cannot 
indeed  conceive  any  state  of  society 
more  adverse  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  than  one  which  admit- 
ted of  no  middle  line  between  gross  dis- 
soluteness and  fanatical  mortification. 
An  equable  tone  of  public  morals,  social 
and  humane,  verging;  neither  to  voluptu- 
ousness nor  austenty,  seems  the  most 
adapted  to  genius,  or  at  least  U>  letters* 
aa  it  is  to  individual  comfort  and  national 
prosperity.  After  the  introduction  of 
monkery  and  its  unsocial  theory  of  du- 
ties, the  serious  and  reflecting  part  of 
mankind,  on  whom  science  most  relies, 
were  turned  to  habits  which,  in  the  most 
favourable  view,  could  not  quicken  the 
intellectual  eneiigies ;  and  it  miffht  be  a 
difficult  <^uestion.  whether  the  cultivators . 
and  admurers  or  useful  literature  were 
less  likely  to  be  found  among  the  profli- 
gate citizens  of  Rome  and  their  barbarian 
conquerors,  or  the  melancholy  recluses 
of  the  wilderness. 

Such  therefore  was  the  state  pf  learn* 
ing  before  the  subversion  of  the  Westeri) 
Empire.  And  we  may  form  spme  notion 
how  little  probability  there  was  of  its 
producing  any  exceUent  fruits,  even  if 
that  rev^ution  had  never  occurred,  by 
considering  what  took  place  in  Greece 
durinff  the  subsequent  ages;  where,  al* 
though  there  waa  some  attention  shown 
to  preserve  the  best  monuments  of  antl« 
quity,  and  diligence  in  cpmpllihg  Arom 
tnem,  yet  no  one  original  writer  of  anv 
superior  merit  arose,  and  learning,  thougn 

Sunged  but  for  a  short  period  into  mere 
urkness,  may  be  said  to  have  languished 
in  a  middle  region  of  twilight  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  thousand  years. 
.  But  not  to  delay  ourselves  in  this  spec* 
ulation,  the  final  seulement  of  barbaroua 
nations  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italyconsum- 
mated  the  ruin  of  literature.  Their  first 
irruptions  were  uniformly  attended  with 
devastation;  and  if  some  of  the  Gothic 
kingSy  after  their  establishment,  proved 
humane  and  civilized  sovereigns,  yet  the 
nation  gloried  in  its  original  rudeQesa, 
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and  viewed  with  no  unreasonable  disdain 
arts  which  had  neither  preserved  their 
cultivators  from  corruption,  nor  raised 
them  from  servitude.  Theodoric,  the 
most  famous  of  the  Ostrogoth  kings  in 
Itahr,  could  not  write  his  name,  and  is 
said  to  have  restrained  his  eountrsrmen 
from  attending  those  schools  of  learning, 
by  which  ho,  or  rather  perhaps  his  min- 
ister Cassiodorus,  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  studies  of  his  Italian  subjects. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  baibarians,  so  long 
^  they  continued  unconfused  with  the 
native  inhabitants,  acquired  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters;  and  the  praise  of 
equal  ignorance  was  soon  aspired  to  and 
attained  by  the  entire  mass  or  the  Roman 
laity,  TTiey,  however,  could  hardly  have 
divested  themselves  so  completely  of  all 
acquaintance  with  even  the  elements  of 
learning,  if  the  language  in  which  books 
were  written  had  not  ceased  to  be  their 
natural  dialect.  This  remarkable  change 
in  the  speech  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
extinction  of  learning;  and  there  is 
enough  of  obscurity,  as  well  as  of  inter^ 
0st,  in  the  subject,  to  deserve  some  dis- 
pussioiL 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  most  cursory 
Corraption  of  View  of  the  French  and  Span- 
theutinian-  ish  languages,  that  they,  as 
•"•••  well  as  the  Italian,  are  derived 

from  one  common  source,  the  Latin. 
That  must  therefore  have  been  at  some 
period,  and  certainly  not  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
Spain  and  Gaul,  substituted  in  ordinary 
use  for  the  original  dialects  of  those 
countries,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Celtic,  not  essentially  dif- 
fering from  that  which  is  spoken  in 
Wsdes  and  Ireland.  Rome,  says  Augns- 
tin,  imposed  not  only  her  yoke,  but  ner 
language,  upon  conquered  nations.  The 
success  of  such  an  attempt  is  indeed 
very  remarkable.  Though  it  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  conquest,  or  even  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  ingraft  fresh 
words  and  foreign  idioms  on  the  stock 
of  the  original  language,  yet  the  entire 
disuse  of  the  latter,  and  adoption  of  one 
radically  different,  scarcely  takes  place 
in  the  lapse  of  a  far  longer  period  than 
that  of  tne  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
Thus,  in  part  of  Britany,  the  people 
speak  a  language  which  has  perhaps 
sustained  no  essential  alteration  fVom 
the  revolution  of  two  thousand  years  ; 
and  we  know  how  steadily  another  Cel- 
tic dialect  has  kept  its  ground  in  Wales, 
notwithstanding  English  laws  and  gov- 
ernment, and  the  long  line  of  contiguous 


frontier,  whidi  brings  the  natives  of  thai 
principality  into  contact  with  Engliahr 
men.  Nor  did  the  Romans  ever  estab- 
lish their  language,  I  know  not  whether 
they  wished  to  do  so,  in  this  idand,  as 
we  perceive  by  that  stnbboni  British 
tongue  which  has  survived  two  con* 
quests.* 

In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  however,  they 
did  succeed,  as  the  present  state  of  the 
French  and  peninsular  languages  renders 
undeniable,  though  by  gnuln^  changes, 
and  not,  as  the  Benedictine  authors  of 
the  Histoire  Litt6raire  de  la  France 
seem  to  imagine,  by  a  sudden  and  arin- 
trary  innovation-f  This  is  neither  pos- 
sible in  itself,  nor  agreeable  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Irenffius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  who  la- 
ments the  necessity  of  learning  Celtic.^ 
But  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces  came  at  length  to  make  use  of 
Lathi  so  completely  as  tlwir  mother- 
tongue,  that  few  vestiges  of  their  origin 
nal  Celtic  could  perhaps  be discoveredin 
their  common  speech,  it'  does  not  follow 
that  they  spoke  with  the  pore  pronuncia- 
tion of  Italians,  far  less  with  that  confor- 
mity to  the  written  sounds,  whieh  we  as- 
sume to  be  essential  to  the  expression 
of  Latin  words. 

It  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Romans  pronounced  their  Ancient  lbi- 
lanffuage  as  we  do  at  present,  !■  pvMMac^ 
so  far  at  least  as  the  enuncia^  "''^ 
tion  of  an  the  consonants,  however  we 
may  admit  our  deviations  fh>m  the  clas- 
sical  standard  in  propriety  of  sounds 
and  in  measure  of  time.  Yet  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  language  and  of  the  Freneh 
might  show  us  that  orthography  may  be- 
come a  veiy  inadequate  representative 


*  Gibbon  roundly  anerts,  "that  tbe  langMgv 
of  Vi]|fil  and  Cicero,  though  with  aooM  inenta- 
ble  miztora  of  conuption,  was  ao  anivanaUr 
adopCed  in  Aiiica,  Sptain,  Oaiil,  Great  Britain,  and 
Panoonia,  that  the  faint  traces  of  the  Punic  or  Cel- 
tic idioms  were  preserved  onlr  in  the  mountaina 
or  among  the  peasants.*'— Decline  and  Fall,  voL  i^ 
p.  SO  (Svo.  edit.).  For  Britain  he  quotea  Tadtas'a 
Life  of  Agricola  as  his  voucher.  Bat  the  00I7 
mtssage  in  this  work  that  gives  the  least  colour  to 
Gibbon's  assertion,  is  one  m  which  Aaricola  is  said 
to  have  encouraged  the  children  of  Biitiah  chie^ 
Uins  to  acquire  a  taste  for  liberal  atndies,  and  to 
have  aaeceeded  so  much  by  judicious  comamidar 
tion  of  their  abilities,  ut  qui  modo  hnguam  Ro- 
manam  abnuebant,  eloquentiam  concupiscerent  (c. 
21).  This,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  national  adoption  of  Latin  as  a  moth* 
er  •tongue. 

t  T.  viL,  preface. 

%  It  appeals  bv  a  passage  quoted  from  the  digeat 
by  M.  Bonaroy,  Mto.  de  TAcad.  dee  Inscriptions, 
t  xziv.,  p.  S89,  that  Celtic  waa  spoken  in  Gaul,  or 
at  leaat  parte  of  it,  aa  wull  as  Puolc  in  A&ica. 
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of  prontmciatioiL  It  is  indeed  capable 
of  prooi^  tbat  in  the  piorest  ages  of  Latiih 
ity,  acme  rariation  eziated  between  theae 
two.  Tlioae  numeroua  changea  in  apell- 
iog  whieh  diatinguiah  the  aame  worda 
in  the  poetry  of  £nnina  and  of  Virgil  are 
beat  explained  by  the  auppoaition  of 
their  being  accommodated  to  the  current 

Eonunciation.  Harah  combinations  of 
ttera,  softened  down  through  delicacy 
of  ear  or  rapidity  of  utterance,  gradual- 
ly loat  their  place  in  the  whiten  lan- 
guage. Thua  evfregU  and  adragamt  as- 
anmed  a  form  xepreaenting  their  more 
liquid  aound;  and  amtw  waa  latterly 
apelled  «iaor,  which  haa  been  followed  in 
nench  and  Italian.  Autor  waa  probably 
no  pronounced  at  all  timea ;  and  the  or- 
thography waa  afterward  corrected  or 
corrupted,  which  ever  we  pleaae  to  say, 
acooKling  to  the  sound,  we  have  the 
beat  aut£>rity  to  assert^  that  the  final  m 
waa  very  famtly.  pronounced,  rather,  it 
aeema,  aa  a  rest  aoid  short  interval  between 
two  syllables,  than  an  articulate  letter ; 
nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  upon  what 
other  ground  it  was  subject  to  elision  be- 
fore a  vowel  in  verse ;  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  nice  eara  of  Rome 
would  have  submitted  to  a  capricious 
rule  of  poetry,  for  which  Greece  pre- 
sented no  analogy.* 

A  deciaive  proof,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
deviation  which  took  place,  through  the 
rai>idity  of  ordinary  elocution,  from  the 
atrict  lawa  of  enunciation,  may  be  found 
in  the  metre  of  Terence.  His  verses, 
which  are  absolutely  refractoiY  to  the 
common  laws  of  proisody,  may  be  readi- 
ly scanned  by  the  application  of  this 
Sinciple.  Thus,  in  the  fitst  act  of  the 
eautontimorumenos,  a  part  selected  at 
random,  I  have  found,  1.  Vowels  con- 
tracted or  dropped,  so  aa  to  shorten  the 
word  by  a  syllable ;  in  m,  vid,  diuHus^ 
tfi,  M9Uu8j  oom,  imni#,  suani^  divitiasy  senex, 
volupiatem,  iiliuSf  semel ;  II.  The  pro- 
celeusmatic  foot,  or  four  abort  syllablea, 
instead  of  the  dactyl ;  seen,  i.,  v.  60,  73, 
76,  88,  109;  seen,  ii.,  v.  30;  III.  The 
elision  of  s  in  words  ending  with  us,  or 
is  short,  and  sometimes  even  of  the 
whole  syllable,  before  the  next  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel ;  in  seen,  i.,  v.  30, 
81, 98, 101, 116, 119 ;  seen,  ii., v.  38.    IV. 

•  Atqae  eadem  ilia  litora,  quoties  tiltima  est,  et 
▼ocmlem  Terbi  8e(|aentis  ita  contingit,  ut  in  earn 
transtre  poaait,  etiam  si  seribitur,  tamen  param  ez- 
primitur,  ut  Mtdtum  ilh,  et  Quantum  vat ;  adeo  ut 
pane  cujatdam  novae  litant  sonom  reddat  Neqoe 
•nim  ezimitur,  aed  obacuratur,  et  tantilin  aliqai 
intar  dooa  vocalea  velut  nota  aat,  IM  ipa»  coeant. — 
OttintiUan,  Inatitot.,  1.  ii.,  c.  4,  p.  565,  edit.  Cap- 
peronier. 


The  first  syllable  of  t0e  is  repeatedly 
shortened,  and  indeed  nothing  is  more 
usual  in  Terence  than  this  license; 
whence  we  may  collect  how  ready  thia 
word  waa  for  abbreviation  into  the 
French  and  Italian  articles.  V.  The  laat 
letter  of  a^nMJ  is  cut  oflf,  seen,  i.,  v.  120, 
and  seen,  li.,  v.  8.  VI.  Hodie  is  used  aa 
a  pyrrhichiua,  in  acen.  ii.,  v.  11.  VII. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  clea^t  inatance  of  a 
short  syllable,  the  antepenultimate  of 
impulerinh  lengthened  on  account  of  the 
accent,  at  the  113  th  verse  of  the  first 
scene. 

These  licenses  are  in  aU  probability 
chiefly  colloquial,  and  would  not  Uioamp 
have  been  adopted  in  public  bar-  tioobvuia 
angues,  to  which  the  precepta  v>v^c% 
of  rhetohoai  writera  coounonly  relate. 
But  if  the  more  elegant  language  of  the 
Romana,  since  such  we  must  si^ipose  to 
have  been  co[Hed  fay  Terence  for  his 
higher  characters,  differed  ao  much  in  or- 
dinary discourse  from' their  orthography, 
it  is  probable  thai  the  vulgar  went  into 
much  greater  deviationa.  The  popular 
pronunciation  erra  generally,  we  mi^t 
say  perhaps  invariably,  by  abbreviation 
of  worda,  and  by  liquefying  consonants, 
as  is  natural  to  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech.*  It  is  by  their  knowledge  of  or- 
thography and  etymology  that  the  more 
educated  part  of  the  community  are  pre- 
served from  these  corrupt  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation. There  is  always,  therefore,  a 
standard  bv  which  common  speech  may 
be  rectified;  and  in  proportion  to  thedif- 
fuaion  of  knowledge  and  pohteness,  the 
deviations  from  it  will  be  more  slight  and 
gradual.  But  in  distant  prov-  ndtiifiM^ 
mces,  and  eapecially  where  the  ^^citia, 
language  itself  is  but  of  recent  introduce 
tion,  many  more  changea  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  occur.  Even  in  France  and 
England,  there  are  provincial  dialects^ 
which,  if  wiitten  with  all  their  anomaliea 
of  pronunciation  as  well  as  idiom,  would 
seem  strangely  out  of  uniaon  with  the 
regular  laa^age ;  and  in  Italy,  as  is  well 

*  The  following  paaaa^  of  QuintiUan  ie  an  ev- 
idence both  of  the  omianon  of  harsh  or  auperflu- 
oua  letters  by  the  best  speakers,  and  of  the  cor* 
Tupt  abbreviation  naual  with  the  worst.  Dilucida 
vera  erit  pronnnciatio  primttm)  ai  verba  tota  asa- 
iperit,  qnoTum  paradevorari,  pin  dealitui  soiet,  pltt- 
riftque  extremaa  svUabaa  non  profarantibua,  daoi 
priorum  sono  indulgent.  Ut  eat  autam  necessana 
▼erbofom  explanatio,  ita  omnes  computare  et  velat 
adnamerare  litexaa,  molestum  et  odioauin.~Naia 
et  vocalea  frequentiaaimA  coeunt,  et  consonantium 
qtt«dam  inse^ente  Tocali  disaimulantinr ;  otri- 
uaque  exemplum  posuimuf  ;  Multum  ille  et  terria. 
Vitatnr  etiam  dnnoram  inter  se  congressaa,  unde 
pellarit  et  coikgit^^  el  qvtm  alio  loco  dicta  annt, ).  ii., 
c.  3,  p.  6901 
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known,  tbe  irariedee  of  diatoci  are  still 
more  striking.  Now  in  an  advancing 
state  of  society,  and  especially  with 
such  a  vigorous  political  circulation  as 
we  expMence  in  England,  language  will 
constantlv  approximate  to  onifonnity,  as 
provincid  expressions  are  more  and 
more  rejected  for  incorrectness  or  inele- 
gance. But  where  liteititiire  is  on  the 
decfine,  and  pu^e  misfortnnes  contract 
the  circle  of  those  who  are  solicitous 
about  refinement,  as  in  the  last  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  definite  standard  of  living 
^ech,  nor  any  general  desire  to  con- 
form to  it,  if  one  coold  be  foond ;  and 
^UB  the  vicious  corruptions  of  the  vul^r 
will  entiieLy  predominate.  The  nieeties 
of  ancient  idiom  will  be  totally  lost; 
while  new  idioms  will  be  formed  out  of 
Violations  of  grammaar  sanctioned^  by 
Qsagfe,  which,  among  a  civilized  people, 
IrouM  have  been  proscribed  at  their  ap- 
pearance. 

'  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prog- 
ress of  corruption  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  adoption  of  word*  from  the  Ten- 
tonio  dialects  of  the  barbarians,  which 
took  0ace  veiy  freely,  would  not  of  it- 
s^  have  destroyed  the  character  of  that 
language,  though  it  sullied  its  purity.  The 
Worst  law  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  is 
stfll  Latin,  if  its  barbarous  terms  have 
be^i  bent  to  the  regular  inflections.  It  is 
possible,  on  the  omer  hand,  to  write 
Whole  paffes  of  Itolian,  wherein  everjr 
word  shall  be  of  unequivocal  Latin  deri- 
vation, though  the  character  and  person* 
ality,  if  I  mav  so  say,  of  the  language  be 
entnrety  disstmilar.  But^  a^  I  ccmceive, 
the  loss  of  literature  took  away  the  only 
check  up<m  arbitrary  pronunciation  and 
upon  erroneous  grammar.  Each  people 
Innovated  through  caprice,  imitation  of 
^eir  neighbours,  or  some  of  those  inde- 
icribaUe  causes  which  dispone  the  or- 
gans of  di£ferent  nations  to  difflMrent 
BoundiB.  The  French  melted  down  the 
ttnd<fle  consonants;  the  Itatiana  omitted 
the  final,  Corruptions  arising  out  of  ig- 
norance were  mingled  with  those  of  pro- 
nunciation. It  would  have  been  marvel- 
lous if  illiterate  and  semirbariuurous  pro- 
vincials had  preserved  that  delicate  pre- 
cision in  using  the  inflections  of  tenses, 
which  our  best  schtfars  do  not  cleariy 
attain.  The  common  speech  of  any  peo- 
ple whose  language  is  highly  comphcated 
will  be  full  of  solebisms.  The  French 
inflections  are  not  comparable  in  number 
or  delicacy  to  the  Latin,  and  yet  the  vul* 
gar  confuse  their  most  ordinary  forms. 
But,  in  all  probability,  the  variation  of 


these  derivative  laiiguagec  from  popniacr 
Latin  has  been  considerably  less  thaa  it 
appears.  In  the  purest  aires  of  Latiiuty» 
the  dtixens  of  Rome  itself  made  use  at 
many  terms  which  we  deem  bsabnoM^ 
and  of  many  idioms  which  we  should  te* 
ject  as  modem.  That  highly  compttea^ 
ted  grammar,  which  the  l^et  writers  em- 
ph>yed,  was  too  elliptical  and  obscors,  too 
deficient  in  the  connecting  parts  of 
speech,  for  ceaeral  use.  We  cannot  m* 
deed  ascert^n  in  what  degree  the  vulgar 
Latin  diffbred  (torn  that  of  Ciceto  or 
Seneca.  It  would  be  highly  ahsurd  to 
imagine,  as  some  are  said  to  have  donot 
that  modem  Italian  was  spoken  at  RMie 
under  Augustus.*  Bat  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted,  not  only  that  mneh  th# 
gffeater  pait  of  those  words  in  the  prs»* 
eot  language  of  Italy,  ^ich  strike  us  an 
incapable  of  a  Latin  etymology,  are  in 
fact  derived  from  thoee  current  in  the 
Augustan  Age,  but  that  very  many 
phrases  which  olTended  nicer  ears  pra- 
vailed  in  tbe  same  vernacular  speech; 
and  have  passed  iVoih  thence  into  the 
modem  French  and  Italian.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  ikequent  use  of  prepo* 
sitions,  to  indicate  a  relation  between 
two  parts  of  a  aentenee  which  a  classical 
writer  would  have  made  to  depend  mi 
mere  inflection-f 

From  the  dlfilculty  of  retaining  a  right 
discrimination  of  tense  seems  to  hava 
proceeded  the  active  auxiliary  verb.  It 
IS  possible  that  this  was  borrowed  itom 
the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  bart>arian% 
and  accommodated  botii  by  them  and  by 
the  natives  to  woids  of  Latin  origin* 
The  passive  auxiliary  la  obtained  by  a 
very  ready  res<rfution  of  any  tense  in 
that  mood,  and  has  not  been  altogBther 
dispensed  with  even  in  Greek,  w^e  in 
Latin  it  is  used  much  more  fireooentty. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  perceive  the 
propriety  of  the  active  habeo  or  teneo^ 
one  or  ooth  of  which  aQ  modem  Ian* 
guages  have  adopted  as  their  anxHiariea 
—     '.'     — 

*  TirtbcMdM  (Storia  dell  Lstt.  IteL,  t.  ii.,  pnf. 
ace,  p.  ▼.)  imputBt  this  pamdoi  to  Bembo  and 
QaJadiio ;  but  I  can  hardly  baheve  that  either  of 
them  couFd  maintain  it  in  a  litaral  tensd. 

t  If.  Bonamy,  in  an  essay  printed  kt  V4m.  de 
I'Acadtaiie  dea  Inaeriptioiia,  t  zjut.,  has  piodaeed 
seYeral  prooii  of  this  urom  the  classical  witters  oa 
agricaltUTe  and  other  arts,  though  some  of  his  in^ 
stances  are  not  in  point,  as  any  schoolboy  would 
have  told  him.  This  essay,  which,  bv  some  acci- 
dent, had  escaped  my  notice  till  I  had  nearly  fin- 
ished the  ohsenrations  in  my  text,  contains,  I  think, 
the  best  view  that  I  have  seen  of  the  proceae  of 
tmnsition  by  which  Latin  was  chanted  into  French 
and  Italian.  Add,  however,  the  preface  to  Tira- 
boechi'a  third  vf^uae,  and  the  thiity-eecend  diaae» 
tationofMuratori. 
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In  ooi^iigttiBgr  the  yrmA  Bat  in  wme 
testances  this  MialyBis  ii  not  tmprc^r ; 
nnd  it  tttav  be  mppoeed  that  nations, 
careless  of  etymology  or  coneotness, 
applied  the  same  Terb  by  a  nide  analogy 
to  cases  where  it  onght  not  strictly  to 
hare  been  employed.* 

Next  to  the  changes  foanded  on  pro* 
nnndation,  and  to  the  substitation  of 
anzitiaiy  reibs  for  inflections,  the  usage 
of  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles  in 
nouns  appears  the  most  considerable  step 
in  the  transaratation  of  Latin  into  its  do- 
rhraiiTe  languages^  None  but  Latin,  I 
beheve,  has  ever  wanted  this  part  of 
speech;  and  the  defect  to  which  custom 
vsconciM  the  Romans,  would  be  an  in- 
superable scmnbling4)Iock  to  nationa  who 
were  to  translate  their  original  idiom  into 
that  language.  A  coarse  expedient  of 
ifpplying  utuu  if»e  or  «22tf  to  the  purposes 
of  an  artiole  nu^  periiaps  be  no  unfine^ 
qneiit  imlgarism  ol  the  ptovincials;  and 
after  the  Teutenie  trflMs  brought  in  their 
own  grammar,  it  was  natural  that  a  cor* 
iwpckrn  should  become  onlTersal,  which 
in  ftwt  supplied  a  real  and  essential  defr 
eieuoy. 

That  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  is 
PramineiA  neglected,  or  rather  lost  in  mod- 
tkm  no  oni  pronunciation,  seetns  to  be 
jM^nftt*  genersllT  admitted.  Whether 
~[2^^  indeed  the  ancient  Romans,  in 
their  ordinary  speaking,  distin* 
gmshed  the  measure  of  syllables  with 
such  uniform  musical  accuracy  as  we 
imagine,  giving  a  certain  time  to  those 
termed  long,  and  exactly  half  that  dura* 
tion  to  the  shoit,  might  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned ;  though  this  was  probably  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  every  reader 
of  poetry.  Cerfaunly,  however,  the  laws 
of  quantity  were  foigotteo*  and  an  ae* 
eentual  pnmunciatioa  caoM  to  predomi- 
nate, before  Latin  had  eeased  to  be  a  tir- 
ing language.  A  Christian  writer,  named 
Oommodianus,  who  lived  before  the  end 
of  the  third  oentnry,  according  to  some, 
or,  as  others  think,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino, has  left  us  a  phikrfogioal  curios' 
ity,  in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  pagan 
superstitions,  composed  in  what  are 
meant  to  be  verses,  regulated  by  accent 
instead  of  quantity,  exactly  as  we  read 
Virgil  at  present.t 

*  See  Lanzi,  Savgio  della  Lingna  Etraaca,  t  i, 
c  431 ;  M4in.  de  rAcad.  dee  Inicrip.,  t  uiv.,  p. 

t  No  description  can  give  ao  ade^ate  a  notion 
Of  this  extraordinary  performance  as  a  short  speci- 
nen.  Take  the  introductory  lines ;  which  really, 
prejudices  of  education  apart,  are  by  no  means  in- 
hannonioiis  :^ 


It  is  not  improbable  thai  Comnwdianus 
may  haTe  written  in  Africa,  the  province 
in  which,  more  than  any,  tlie  purity  of 
Latin  was  debased.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  oentury,  St.  Augnstin  assailed  his 
old  enemies,  the  Donatists^  with  nearly 
the  same  arma  that  Commodianns  had 
Wielded  against  heathenism.  But  as  the 
refined  and  various  music  of  hesameters 
was  unlikely  to  be  relished  by  the  vulgar* 
he  prudent^  adopted  a  different  meas* 
ure«*  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem  to 
love  the  trochaic  verse ;  it  was  frequent 
on  the  Gi^ek  and  Roman  stage;  it  is 
more  common  than  any  other  in  the  pc^ 
ular  poetry  of  modern  languages,  'fhie 
proceeds  from  its  simplicity,  its  liveli« 
ness,  and  its  retidy  accommodation  to 
dandnf  and  music.  In  St.  Austin's 
poem,  he  united  to  a  trechaic  measure 
the  novel  attraction  of  rhyme. 

As  Africa  must  have  lost  an  regard  to 
the  rules  of  measure  in  the  fourth  centu« 
ry,  so  it  appeals  that  Gaul  was  not  more 
correct  in  the  two  next  ages.  A  poem 
addressed  by  Auspicius,  bishop  of  Toul, 
to  Count  Arboffastes,  of  earlier  date 
probably  than  the  invasion  of  CloviSi 


t^rsfatio  nostra  Tjam  errant!  demonstrat, 

Reepectnmque  bonum,  e«n  venerit  swnili  msis, 

^iStennim  neri,  qnod  diecrednnt  inada  ooidh. 

Efo  similiter  emYi  tempore  muUo, 

Fana  proeequendo,  ^rentibus  insciis  ipsis. 

Abetiui  me  tandem  inde,  legendo  de  le^. 

Testificor  Domintim,  d<rfeo,  proh  *  eiTica  tnrba 

Inscia  qood  perdit,  pergens  decs  qnnrws  vaaoa. 

Ob  ea  perdoetns  ignovos  inatiuo  ▼ermn. 
Oemmodiaiiqft  hswsiw  did  sot  keep  op  to  this  «r* 
oeUeBcsinereryput    SonM  of  Jus  lines  are  not 
reducible  to  anr  pronunciation,  without  tho  sum* 
mary  rales  of  Procrustes ;  as  for  instance— 

Paratus  ad  epnlas,  et  refusiscere  pittcepU ;  er, 
OapiUoe  inficitia^  ocnlos  foligme  reUaitia. 

It  most  be  owned  that  hia  text  is  eKceedinffly 
cofTUpt,  and  I  should  not  despair  of  aeeinf  a  truly 
critical  editor  improve  his  lines  into  unblemished 
hemmeters.  Till  this  time  arriTes,  howerer,  ws 
mtist  c<meider  him  either  as  utterly  ignorant  «f 
metriemi  diatiactiaDs,  or  nt  least  aa  awasre  that  ths 
populace  whom  he  addreeaed  did  not  observe  them 
m  neahing.  Gommudianns  is  pubUshed  by  Dawaa , 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Uinucius  Felix.  Some 
specunans  are  quoted  in  Hairis's  Philological  In- 
quiries. 

*  A.rehttologia,  toL  x|t„  p.  188.  The  following 
are  the  first  lines  :-* 

Abundantia  peccatoram  solet  fratres  contuibai^ ; 
Propter  hoc  uominua  noeCer  volnit  nos  prm&onere, 
Comparans  regnnmoosLoram  rsticulo  raisso  in 

mare, 
Oongreganti  multos  piaoes,  omne  genus  hinc  et 

inde, 
(Sios  cum  trazissent  ad  littus,  tunc  ccsperrmt  sep- 

arare, 
Bonos  in  vasa  miseront,  rsliquoe  maloa  in  mare. 

This  trash  seems  belew  the  level  of  Augnstin; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  much  later  than  bis 
age. 
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is  written  with  no  regard  to  quantity.* 
The  bishop  by  whom  this  was  composed 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
man  of  learning.  Probably  he  did-  not 
choose  to  perplex  the  barbarian  to  whom 
he  was  wnting  (for  Arbogastes  is  plainly 
a  barbarous  name)  by  legitimate  Roman 
metre.  In  the  next  century,  Gregory  of 
Tours  informs  us  that  Chilperic  attempt- 
ed to  write  Latin  verses ;  but  the  lines 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  division 
of  feet ;  his  ignorance  having  confounded 
long  and  short  syllables  together.!  Now 
Chilperic  must  have  learned  to  speak 
Latin  like  other  kings  of  the  Franks,  and 
was  a  smatterer  in  several  kinds  of  Utera- 
tnre.  If  Chilperic  therefore  was  not 
master  of  these  distinctions,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  bishops  and  other  Romans 
with  whom  he  conversed  did  not  observe 
them ;  and  that  his  blunders  in  versifica- 
tion arose  from  ignorance  of  rules,  which, 
however  fit  to  be  preserved  in  poetry, 
were  entirely  obsolete  in  the  living  Latin 
of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  frequency  of  false 
quantities  in  the  poets  even  of  the  fifth, 
but  much  more  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
palpable.  Portunatus  is  ^te  full  of 
them.  This  seems  a  decisive  proof  that 
the  ancient  pronunciation  was  lost  Avi- 
tus  tells  us,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  age,  that  few  preserved  the  proper 
measure  of  syllables  in  singing.  Yet  he 
was  Bishop  of  Vienne,  where  a  purer 
pronunciation  might  be  expected  than  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  Gaul.| 

Defective,  however,  as  it  had  become 
Chanie  of  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  Lat- 
L^into  in  was  still  spoken  in  France 
"•"''"••  durinff  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
taries.  We  nave  compositions  of  that 
time,  intended  for  the  people,  in  gram- 
matical language.  A  song  is  still  extant, 
in  rhyme  and  loose  accentual  measure, 
written  upon  a  victory  of  Clotaire  II. 
over  the  Saxons  in  693,  and  obviously  in- 
tended for  circulation  among  the  people.^ 

*  Recoeil  des  Hittorienii,  t.  i.,  p.  815 ;  it  begini 
fan  the  following  manner  :— 

PnBcelso  ezpectabili  bis  Arbogasto  comiti 

Auspicius,  qui  diligo,  wlutem  dice  plurimam. 

Magnas  ccBlesf i  Domino  rependo  corde  gratias 

Quod  te  TuUensi  prozime  magnum  in  urbe  vidi. 
mus. 

Multis  me  tnis  artibus  Istifieabaa  antea, 

Sed  nunc  feciati  maximo  me  ezultare  gaudio. 

t  Cbilpericua  rez confecit  duos  libros,  quo- 
rum Tersiculi  debilea  nullis  pedibus  subsiatere 
possunt :  in  quibua,  dum  mm  intelligebat,  pro  lon- 
gis  syllabaa  breves  poauit,  et  pro  brevibua  longas 
•tatuebat,  L  vi.,  c.  46. 

t  M£m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  t  zvii. 
Hist.  Litt6mife  de  la  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  28. 

^  One  stanxa  of  this  song  will  suftce  to  sbow 
tliat  the  Latin  langaag*  was  yet  onchanged.^ 


Fortunatus  says,  in  his  life  of  St.  Aobiii 
of  i^ers,  that  be  should  tike  care  not 
to  use  any  expression  unintelligible  to 
the  people.*  Bandemind,  in  the  middlo 
of  the  seventh  century,  declaree,  in  his 
life  of  8t  Amandfthat  he  writes  in  a  rus- 
tic and  vulgar  style,  that  the  reader  maj 
be  excited  to  tmitation.t  Not  that  these 
legends  were  actually  perused  by  tho 
populace,  for  the  very  art  of  reading  was 
confined  to  a  few.  But  they  were  read 
puUidy^in  the  churches,  aiid  probably 
with  a  pronunciation  accommodated  to 
the  corruptions  of  ordinary  language. 
Still  the  Latin  syntax  must  have  been 
tolerably  understood;  and  we  may  thme- 
fore  say  that  Latin  had  not  ceased  to  bo 
a  living  language  in  Gaul  dnring  the  sev- 
enth cMitury.  Faults  indeed  against  tho 
rules  of  grammar,  as  well  as  unusual 
idioms,  perpetually  occur  in  the  best 
writers  of  the  Merovingian  period,  such 
as  Gregory  of  Tours;  while  charters 
drawn  up  by  less  expert  scholars  deviate 
much  farther  from  purity.^ 

The  corrupt  provincial  idiom  became 
gradually  more  and  more  dissimilar  to 
grammatical  Latin  ;  and  the  lingua  Ro- 
niana  rustica,  as  the  vulgar  patois  (to 
borrow  a  word  that  I  cannot  well  trans- 
late) had  been  called,  acquired  a  distinct 
character  as  a  new  language  in  the  eighth 
century.^  Latin  orthogn^hy ,  which  had 
been  liitheno  pretty  well  maintained  in 
books,  though  not  always  in  charters, 
gave  way  to  a  new  spelling,  conformably 
to  the  current  pronunciation.  Thus  we 
find  lui,  for  illius,  in  the  Formularies  of 
Marculfus ;  and  Tu  lo  jnva  in  a  liturgy 
of  Chariemagne's  age,  for  Tu  ilium  juva. 
When  this  harrier  was  once  broken 
down,  such  a  deluge  of  innovation  pour- 
ed in,  that  all  the  characteristics  of  Lat- 
in wero  eflEiftced  in  writing  as  well  as 
speaking,  and  the  existence  of  a  new 
languaffe  became  undeniable.  In  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Tours  in  813,  the  bishops  are 
ordered  to  have  certain  homilies  of  tho 


De  Clotano  est  cisere  lege  Pmeonun, 
Qui  ivi  Bpgnare  com  gente  S^zonum, 
Quam  graviter  proveniaaet  mtsais  Saxomun, 
Si  non Tuisaet  inclitua  Faro  de  gente  Burgundi- 

onum. 
*  Prsecavendum  est,  ne  ad  anres  popuK  minnt 

alic^uid  intelligibile  proferaiur.-^Mtei.  de  PAcad.,  t 

rrii.,  p.  712. 
t  Rustico  et  plebeio  sermone  propter  ezemplum 

et  imitationem,  id.  ibid. 
t  Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  Fhince,  t.  iii.,  p.  5.    M^m. 

de  l'Acad6mie,  t.  zii?.,  p.  617     Nouveau  TraiU 

de  Diplomatique,  t  it.,  p.  465. 
^  Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  vii,  p.  12. 

Tbe  editors  say  that  it  is  mentioned  by  name  eren 

in  Uie  aerenth  century,  which,  is  very  natural,  at 

the  corruptioD  of  Latin  had  then  become  striking. 
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fathers  translated  into  the  rustic  Roman, 
as  weU  as  the  German  tongue.*  After 
this  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs 
of  the  change  which  Latin  had  under- 
gone. 

In  Italy,  the  progressive  corruptions  of 
ftaeomip-  ^®  Latin  languafi^  were  anal- 
Ufm  Id  ogous  to  those  which  occurred 
'^^'  in  France,  though  we  do  not  find 
in  writings  any  unequivocal  specimens 
of  a  new  formation  at  so  early  a  period 
But  the  old  inscriptions,  even  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are  full  of  sol- 
ecisms and  corrupt  orthography.  In  le- 
gal instruments  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
the  Latin  inflections  are  indeed  used,  but 
with  so  little  regard  to  propriety  that  it  is 
obvious  the  writers  had  not  the  slightest 
tincture  of  grammatical  knowledge.  This 
observation  extends  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  such  documents  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  as  applicable  to 
France  and  Spain  as  it  is  to  Italy.  In 
these  charters  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  Italian  orthography  and  grammar 
freduently  appear.  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
eighth  centu^,  diveatis  for  debeatis,  da 
for  de  in  the  ilblative,  avendi  for  habendi, 
dava  for  dabat,  cedo  a  deo,  and  ad  eccle- 
sia,  among  many  similar  corruptions. f 
Latin  was  so  changed,  it  is  said  by  a 
writer  of  Charlemagne's  age,  that  scarce- 
ly any  part  of  it  was  popularly  known. 
Italy  indeed  had  suffered  more  than 
France  itself  by  invasion,  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  lower  state  of  barbarism, 
though  probably  from  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  pronunciation  habitual  to  the 
Italians,  they  lost  less  of  their  original 
language  than  the  French.  I  do  not 
find,  however,  in  the  writers  who  have 
treated  this  subject,  any  express  evi- 
dence of  a  vulgar  language  distinct  from 
Latin  earlier  than  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  is  said  in  the  epitaph  of 
Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  died  in  999,  that 
he  mstructed  the  people  in  three  dialects ; 
—the  Frankish  or  German,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  Latin.^ 

When  Latin  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
igBOMBi^  living  language,  the  whole  treas- 
MOM*  ury  of  knowledge  was  locked  up 
tETdi^  from  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
uMor  The  few  who  might  have  im- 
Mtto.       bibed  a  taste  for  literature,  if 

*  M61XL  de  TAcad.  des  lasc.,  t.  xtU.  See  two 
Hemoirt  in  this  Tolame  by  Du  Gloe  and  Le  Boeof, 
especially  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  already  men- 
ifoioed  in  t.  xxiv.,  p.  582,  by  M.  Bonamy. 

t  ICoraton,  Dissert,  i.  and  zliii. 

t  Usas  Francisci,  Tulgari,  et  voce  Xiatin&. 
Institoit  populos  eloquio  triplici. 

Fontani^i  deU^  Eloquenza  Itaiiana,  p.  15.  Mu- 
iBtori,  Dissert,  xzxil 


books  had  been  accessible  to  them,  were 
reduced  to  abandon  pursuits  that  could 
ohfy  be  cultivated  through  a  kind  of  ed- 
ucation not  easily  withm  their  reach. 
Schools,  confined  to  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries, and  exclusively  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  afforded  no  encour^ 
affement  or  opportunities  to  the  laity.* 
Tae  worst  effect  was,  that,  as  the  newly- 
formed  languages  were  hardly  made  nee 
Qf  in  writing,  Latin  being  still  preserved 
in  all  legal  instruments  and  public  corre- 
spondence, the  very  use  of  letters,  as 
well  as  of  books,  was  forgotten.  For 
many  centuries,  to  sum  up  the  account 
of  ignorance  in  a  word,  it  was  rare  for  a 
layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  know  how 
to  sign  his  name.f  Their  charters,  till 
the  use  of  seals  became  general,  were 
subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  cross.- 
^till  more  extraordinary  it  was-  to  find 
one  who  had  any  tincture  of  learning. 
Even  admitting  every  indistinct  com- 
mendation of  a  monkish  biographer  (with 
whom  a  knowledge  of  church-music 
would  pass  for  literatijlre),!^  we  could 
make  out  a  very  short  list  of  scholars. 
None  certainly  were  more  distinguished 
as  such  than  Charlemagne  and  Alfred. 
But  the  former,  unless  we  reject  a  rejj^ 
plain  testimony,  was  incapable  of  wn<« 
ting  ;^  and  Alfred  found  difficulty  in  ma- 
king a  translation  from  the  pastoral  in- 
struction of  St.  Gregory,  on  account  of 
his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin.) 

Whatever  mention,  therefore,  we  find 
of  learning  and  the  learned  during  these 


*  Histoire  Littfiaire  de  la  fnac;  t  ri.,  p.  20. 
Muratori,  Dissert,  zliii. 

t  Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  t.  ii.,  p.  419. 
This  became,  the  editors  say,  much  less  unusual 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centnnr ;  a  pretty 
late  period !  «  A  few  signatures  to  deeas  appiaar  in 
the  tourtecnth  century ;  in  the  next  they  are  more 
freqoent—Ibid.  The  emperor  Fredenck  Barba- 
rossa  could  not  read  (Struirius,  Corpus  Hist.  Ger- 
man., t.  i..  p.  377),  nor  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
middle  01  the  fovrteenth  century  (Sismondi,  t.  y.« 
p.  205),  nor  Philip  the  Hardy,  king  of  France,  al- 
though the  son  of  St  Loujs.->(Velly,  t.  Ti.,  p. 
42&) 

t  Louis  IV.,  king  of  France,  laughing  at  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  who  sang  anthems  among  the 
choristers  at  Tours,  received  the  followinff  pithy 
epistio  from  his  learned  vassal :  Noveritis,  domlne, 
quod  rel  iUiteratns  est  asmus  corotiatos.  Gesta 
Uomitum  An^egavensium.  In  the  same  book, 
Geofirey,  father  of  our  Henry  II.,  is  said  to  be  op- 
time  literatus ;  whfcb  perhaps  imports  little  more 
learning  than  his  ancestor  Fulk  possessed. 

^  The  passage  in  Bginhard  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  dispute  speaks  for  itself:  Tenta- 
bat  et  Bcribere,  tabulasque  et  codicillos  ad  hoc  in 
lecticula  sub  cervicalibus  circumferre  solebst,  ut, 
cum  vacuum  tempus  esset,  manum  efiigiandis  Ut- 
eris assuefaceret;  sed  parum  prosper*  succMtit 
labor  prsposterus  ac  sero  incboatns. 

II  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred.,  Append. 
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duk  ai^  irnnl  he  imdeistood  to  rdate 
only  to  mich  as  were  within  the  pale  of 
clfir|y,  which  indeed  was  prettj  ex- 
tensive, and  comprehended  uiany  who 
did  not  exercise  tne  offices  of  religious 
ministry.  But  even  the  clergy  were, 
for  a  long  period,  not  very  materially  su- 
periori  as  a  body,  to  the  uninstructed  la- 
ity. An  inoonceivabls  doud  of  igno- 
rance overspread  the  whole  face  of  the 
ehurch,  hardly  broken  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing lights,  who  owe  almost  the  whole  of 
their  distinction  to  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. In  the  sixth  century,  the  best  wri- 
ters in  Latin  were  scarcely  read  ;*  and 
perhaps  from  the  middle  of  this  age  to 
the  eleventh,  there  was,  in  a  general 
view  of  literature,  little  difference  to  be 
discerned.  If  we  look  more  accurately, 
there  will  appear  certain  gradual^shades 
of  twilight  on  each  side  of  the  greatest 
obscurity.  France  reached  her  lowest 
point  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  but  England  was  at  that  time  more 
respectable,  and  did  not  fall  into  complete 
degradation  till  the  middle  of  the  mnth. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  deplon^le 
than  the  state  of  letters  in  Italy  and  in 
England  during  the  succeeding  century ; 
but  France  seems  to  have  been  uniform- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  progressive  from 
the  time  of  ChaHemagne.t 

Of  this  prevailing  ignorance  it  is  easy 
to  produce  abundant  testimony.  Con- 
tracts were  made  verbally,  for  waut  of 
notaries  capable  of  drawing  up  charters ; 
and  these,  when  written,  were  frequently 
barbarous  and  ungrammatical  to  an  in- 
credible degree.  For  some  considerable 
intervals  scarcely  any  monument  of  lit- 
erature has  been  preserved,  except  a  few 
Jejune  chronicles,  the  vilest  legends  of 
saints,  or  verses  equally  destitute  of  spirit 
and  metre.  In  almost  every  council,  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  forms  a  suHect 
for  reproach.  It  is  asserted,  by  one  neld 
in  993,  that  scarcely  a  single  person  was 
to  be  found  in  Rome  itself  who  knew  the 
tbst  elements  of  letters.)    Not  one  priest 

♦  Hi»t  LitUraire  de  U  France,  t.  iil.,  p.  5. 

t  Tbne  four  dark  centaries,  the  eighth,  nbith, 
tenth,  and  elerenth,  occupy  five  large  quarto  toI- 
umee  of  the  Literarr  Hiatorr  of  France,  by  tl^e 
fathers  of  St  Maur.  But  the  most  useful  part 
wrli  be  found  in  the  general  view  at  the  com- 
DMBoement  of  each  Tolume ;  the  remainder  is  U- 
ken  up  with  biographies,  into  which  the  reader 
in&y  dive  at  random,  and  sometimes  bring  up  a  cu- 
lious  fact. 

Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  Letteratura,  t.  iii..  and 
Muratori's  forty-third  Dissertation,  are  gooa  au- 
thorities dx  the  condition  of  letters  in  Italy ;  but  I 
cannot  easily  give  references  to  all  the  books 
which  I  have  consulted. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t  iil,  p.  19S. 


of  a  thousand  in  Spain,  about  the  afte  of 
Charlemagne,  could  address  a  common 
letter  of  salutation  to  another.*  In  Eng^ 
kmd,  Alfred  declares  that  he  could  not 
recollect  a  single  priest  south  of  the 
Thames  <the  most  civilized  part  of  Eng- 
land), at  the  time  of  his  aecession,  who 
understood  the  ordinary  prayers,  or  could 
trani^ate  Latin  into  his  mother  tonffue.f 
Nor  was  this  better  in  the  time  of  Dun- 
Han,  when,  it  is  said,  none  of  the  clergy 
Inew  how  to  write  or  translate  a  Latin 
letter.}  The  homilies  which  they  preach- 
ed were  compiled  for  their  use  by  some 
bishops,  from  former  works  of  the  same 
kind,  or  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

This  universal  ignorance  was  rend^- 
ed  unavoidable,  among  other  soans^ef 
causes,  by  the  scarcity  of  books,  **** 
which  could  onlv  be  procured  at  an  im- 
mense price,  irom  the  conquest  of  Al- 
exandria by  the  Saracens  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Egyptian  pap]mis  almost  ceased  to  be 
imported  into  Europe,  to  the  close  of  the 
tenth,  about  which  time  the  art  of  ma- 
king paper  from  cotton  rags  seems  to  have 
been  introduced,  there  were  no  materials 
for  writing  except  parchment,  a  sub- 
stance too  expensive  to  be  readily  spared 
for  mere  purposes  of  literature.^    Hence 


•  Mabillon,  De  Re  DiplomaticA,  p.  55. 

t  Spelman,  Vit.  Alfred.,  Appena.  The  wlibb 
drift  of  Alfred's  pralaoe  to  this  transtatioD  is  to  d*> 
fend  the  expediency  of -randeniig  books  ime  fiiig- 
liah»  on  account  of  the  general  i^oiance  of  Latin. 
The  zeal  which  this  excellent  pnnce  shows  for  lit- 
erature is  deUghtiul.  Let  us  endeavour,  he  saya, 
that  aU  the  English  ymith,  especially  the  children 
of  those  who  are  fraeboni,  and  can  educne  theai» 
may  ieam  to  read  Engtiah  before  ther  take  to  any 
employmenL  Afterward,  auch  aa  pfeaae  may  b% 
instructed  in  Lathi.  Before  the  D^ish  invadoq 
indeed,  he  tells  ua,  dmrehea  were  well  fnmisbed 
with  books ;  but  the  prietU  pA  little  good  item 
them,  being  written  in  a  foreign  langnage  wbick 
they  could  not  nndeiatand. 

t  Mabillon,  De  Re  DiplomaticI,  p.  55.  Ordeii- 
cus  VitaUs,  a  more  candid  judge  of  our  unfortu- 
nate ancestors  than  other  coDtemponry  annalists, 
says,  that  the  English  were,  at  the  oeoqaest,  nde 
and  almoat  illiterate,  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
Dani^  invasion.— Du  Chesne,  Ifist  Norm.  Sciipt., 
p.  518.  However,  Ingulfus  tells  us,  that  the  libra- 
ry of  Grojland  contained  above  three  hnndrad  «&!• 
umee,  till  the  nnfortunate  foe  that  destroyed  UmI 
abbey  in  I09l.--*<rale,  xw.  ficriptoiea,  t.  L,  98. 
Such  a  library  was  veir  extraordinazy  m  the  elev- 
enth century,  and  couja  not  have  been  equalled  for 
some  ages  afterward.  Ingulfus  mentions  at  the 
aame  time  a  nadir,  as  he  calls  it,  or  planetarium, 
executed  in  various  metals.  This  hu  been  pre- 
sented to  Abbot  Turketul  in  the  tenth  centory  oy  a 
king  of  France,  and  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  of  Ara- 
bian, or  perhaps  Oreek  manufacture. 

^  Parchment  was  so  scarce  that  none  could  be 
Mocuied  about  1120  for  an  illuminated  copy  of  tha 
Biblfl.— Warton*8  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Dissert, 
n.    I  suppoee  the  deficieney  was  of  akins  beantiiiU 
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ail  ufoctimftt*  ptaetke  sained  greiod, 
of  erasing  a  manuaciipl  is  order  to  snb- 
alitote  jmotber  on  tbe  same  skm.  Thi8 
oecasioned  the  loaa  of  many  andent  an* 
tliors,  who  have  made  way  for  the  le- 
gends of  saints  or  other  ecclesiastical 
nihbidi. 

If  we  would  listen  to  some  literary 
Want  or  historians,  we  should  believe 
Mriont  that  the  darkest  ages  contained 
■iMiiiui^  man)r  individuals,  not  only  dis- 
tingnisbed  aaaong  their  contem- 
poraries, but  positively  eaoinent  for  abil- 
ities and  knowledge.  A  proneness  Xo 
extol  every  monk^  of  whose  production 
a  few  letters  or  a  devotional  treatise  sur* 
vivea,  every  bsritop,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  he  coaq|K>sed  faomities,  runs  through 
^  l^mnom  woriL  of  the  Benedictins  of 
St.  Manr,  the  Literary  History  of  France, 
ind,  in  a  less  degree,  is  observable  even 
in  Tiraboschi,  and  in  most  books  of  this 
class.  Bade,  Alcuin,  Hinomar,  Raban, 
and  a  nnmher  of  inferior  names,  become 
real  gianta  of  learning  in  their  uncritical 
panegyrica.  But  one  migfat  justly  say, 
that  ignorance  is  the  snnilest  defect  of 
the  writers  of  these  dark  ages.  Several 
of  them  were  tolerably  acouainted  with 
books;. but  that  wherein  they  are  uni- 
formly deficient  is  original  argument  or 
ezpreasion.  Almost  every  one  is  a  com- 
piler of  scraps  from  the  fethers,  or  from 
such  semi-cfaissioal  authors  as  Boethius, 
Gassiodonn,  or  Martianus  Capella.*  In- 
deed I  am  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
none  than  two  really  consii^mble  men 

taoogfa  fbr  this  purpose ;  it  cannot  be  meant  that 
thera  waa  no  parchment  for  legal  instrmnenta. 

Mannacripta  written  on  papyrna,  aa  may  be  aup- 
poaed  from  the  fragility  af  the  mateiiaU  aa  well  aa 
the  difficulty  of  im>cunng  it,  ate  of  extreme  laiity. 
That  in  the  British  Museum,  being  a  charter  to  a 
church  at  RaYenna  in  572,  ia  in  ererr  reapect  the 
moat  eurioaa ;  and  indeed  both  Mabillon  and  Ha- 
fatori  aeem  never  to  have  seen  any  thing  written 
on  papyrus;  though  they  tiaoe  iu  ocoaaiooal  uae 
down  to  theelerenth  or  tweUth  centuriea.— Mabil- 
Ion,  De  Re  DiplooiaticA,  L  ii.  Muratori,  Antichiti 
Italiane,  Dissert  xliii.,  p.  602.  But  the  authors  of 
the  Nooreaa  Traits  de  Oiploiiiatiqae  apeak  of  aev- 
cral  manuacripta  on  this  materiai  aa  extant  ia 
France  and  Italy.— T.  L,  p.  483. 

As  to  the  general  scarcity  mod  high  price  of  books 
in  the  middle  agea,  Robertaon  (Introduction  to  Hist 
Charlaa  V.,  note  x.)  «id  Warton,  in  the  above  cited 
diaaartakion,  not  lo  quote  antbon  leaa  accaaaible, 
have  collected  some  of  the  leading  fiusta;  to  whom 
1  refer  the  reader. 

*  Lest  I  should  seem  to  have  spoken  too  per- 
emptonlT,  i  vririi  it  to  be  understood  tiiat  1  pra- 
tend  to  hardly  any  difeet  ae<iaaintance  with  these 
writara,  and  Imind  my  cenawe  on  the  authority  of 
others,  chiefly  indeed  on  the  admiaamDa  of  thoae 


who  are  too  dispeeed  to  M\  into  a  attain  ef  pane- 
gyric.—See  HiikQiM  Iiitt«Taiie  de  la  FVaace,  t.  iv., 
p.3Sl,etaliM. 


in  the  lepnUic  of  leCteiSi  ftom  the  ilktfc 
to  the  middle  of  tbe  eleventh  century ; 
John,  sumamed  Scotus  or  Engena,  a  na- 
tive of  Iraland;  and  Oerbert,  who  be- 
came pope  by  the  name  of  Silvester  IL  : 
the  first  endowed  with  a  bold  and  acute 
metaphysical  genina :  the  second  ezc^ 
lent,fSar  the  time  when  he  Uved,  in  math- 
ematical science  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions.* 

H'it  be  demanded  by  what  cause  it  h^ 
pened  that  a  few  sparks  of  an-  ^ 
dent  learning  survived  through-  tu^!!a£ 
out  this  long  winter,  we  can  only  vauon  or 
ascribe  their  preservation  to  the  JSStoS!^ 
establishment  of  Christianity. 
Religion  alone  made  a  bridge,  as  it  were, 
across  the  diaos,  and  has  hnked  the  two 
IMriods  of  ancient  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion. "Without  this  connecting  principle 
Eurc^e  might  indeed  have  awMtenea  to 
intellectual  porsnits,  and  the  genhis  of  re- 
cent times  needed  not  to  be  invigorated 
by  th<^  imitation  of  antiquity.  But  the 
memory  of  Greece  and  Rome  would 
have  been  feebly  preserved  by  tradition* 
and  the  monuments  ot  those  natiom 
might  have  excited,  on  the  return  of  civ* 
ilization,  that  vague  sentiment  of  specu- 
lation and  wonder  with  which  men  now 
contemplate  Peisepohs  or  the  Pyramids. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  religion  simply 
that  we  have  derived  this  advantage,  but 
fh)m  religion  as  it  was  modified  in  the 
dark  agea.  Sach  is  the  complex  recipro^ 
cation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence^  that  we  may  assert, 
with  only  an  apparent  paradox,  that,  had 
religion  bemi  more  pure,  it  would  haw 
been  less  permanent,  and  that  Christian* 
ity  has  been  preserved  by  means  of  its 
corruptions.  The  sole  hope  for  literature 
depended  on  the  Latin  language ;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  that  should  not  have 
been  lost,  if  three  circumstances  in  the 
prevailmg  religious  system,  all  of  which 
we  are  justly  accustomed  to  disapprove, 
had  not  conspired  to  maintain  it;  the 
papal  supremacy,  the  monastic  institu- 
tions, ana  the  use  of  a  Latin  litorgy.  I. 
A  continoal  intercourse  was  kepi  up  in 
consequence  of  the  first,  between  Rome 
and  the  several  nations  of  Enrope ;  hot 
laws  were  received  by  the  bishops,  her 
legates  presided  in  councils;  so  that  a 


*  John  Scotua,  who.  it  is  almost  naedleaa  to  asA 
must  not  be  confininded  with  the  stUl  more  fkmam 
metaphysician  Duns  Scotos,  lived  under  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centnir.  Sil* 
«MterU.diedinl<M3.  Whether  he  ftnt  braoght 
the  Anbic  numoatiai  into  Ewopflwai  has  bsM 
commoQhr  aaid,  seams  unoeitain;  it  waa  at  km 
not  much  practised  for  som*  oaatoxiea  after  his 
death. 
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common  langa^^o  w&d  aa  necoflsar^  in 
the  church  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  diplo* 
matic  relations  of  kingdoms.  3.  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  was  no  learning,  and  very  little  rc^-^ 
ularity  of  manners,  among  the  parochial 
clergy.  Almost  every  distinguished  man 
was  either  the  member  of  a  chapter  or 
of  a  convent.  The  monasteries  were 
subjected  to  strict  rules  of  discipline,  and 
held  out,  at  the  worst,  more  opportuni- 
ties for  study  than  the  secular  clergy  pos- 
sessed, and  fewer  for  worldly  dissipa- 
tions. But  their  most  important  service 
'  was  as  secure  repositories  for  books. 
All  our  manuscripts  have  been  preserved 
in  this  manner,  and  could  hardly  have 
descended  to  us  by  any  other  channel; 
at  least  there  were  intervals  when  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  royal  or  private 
libraries  existed.  3.  Monasteries,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  contributed 
very  little  towards  the  preservation  of 
learning,  if  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy 
had  been  translated  out  of  Latin  when 
that  language  ceased  to  be  intelligible. 
Every  rational  principle  of  religious  wor- 
ship called  for  such  a  change ;  but  it 
would  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
posterity.  One  might  presume,  if  such 
refined  conjectures  were  consistent  with 
historical  caution,  that  the  more  learn- 
ed and  sagacious  ecclesiastics  of  those 
times,  defiloring  the  gradual  corruption 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  danger  of  its 
absolute  extinction,  were  induced  to  main- 
tain it  as  a  sacred  language,  and  the  de- 
positary, as  it  were,  of  that  truth  and  that 
science  which  would  be  lost  in  the  bar- 
barous dialects  of  the  vulgar.  But  a  sim- 
pler explanation  is  found  in  the  radical 
dislike  of  innovation  which  is  natural  to 
an  established  clergy.  Nor  did  they  want 
as  good  pretexts,  on  ike  ground  of  conve- 
nience, as  are  commoi^  alleged  by  the 
opponents  of  reform.  They  were  habit- 
uated to  the  Latin  words  of  the  church- 
service,  which  had  become,  by  this  as- 
sociation, the  readiest  instruments  of  de- 
TDtion,  and  with  the  majesty  of  which 
the  Romance  jargon  could  bear  no  com- 
parison. Their  musical  chants  were 
adapted  to  these  sounds,  and  their  hymns 
depended  for  metrical  effect  on  the 
marked  accents  and  powerful  rhymes 
which  the  Latin  lanffuaffe  affords.  The 
vulgate  Latin  of  the  Bible  was  still  more 
venerable.  It  was  like  a  copy  of  a  lost 
original ;  and  a  copy  attested  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  fathers,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  the  church.  These  are 
certainly  no  adequate  excuses  for  keep- 
ing the  people  m  ignorance;  Mid  the 


gross  comqiticm  oi  the  middle  ages  is  in 
a  great  degree  assignable  to  this  policy* 
But  learning,  and  consequently  religion, 
have  eventually  derived  from  it  the  ut« 
most  advantage. 

In  the  shadows  of  this  murersal  igno- 
rance, a  thousand  superstitions,  Sapemi- 
like  foul  animals  of  night,  were  (^<»*- 
propagated  and  nourished.  It  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory  to  exhibit  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  this  odious  brood,  when  the 
real  character  of  those  times  is  only  to 
be  judged  by  their  accumulated  multi- 
tude. In  every  a^e,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  proofs  of  irrational  superstition, 
which,  separately  considered,  seem  to 
degrade  mankind  from  its  level  in  the 
creation;  and  perhaps  the  contempora- 
ries of  Swedenborg  and  Southoote  hare 
no  right  to  look  very  contemptuously 
upon  the  fanaticism  of  their  ancestors. 
There  are  many  books  from  which  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  may  be  col- 
lected to  show  the  absurdity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  in  this  respect. 
I  shall  only  mention  two,  as  aflbrding 
more  general  evidence  than  any  local  or 
obscure  superstition.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, an  opinion  prevailed  everywhere 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approach- 
ing. Many  charters  begin  with  these 
words :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to 
its  close.''  An  army  marchin|^  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  temfied  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  it  conceived  to 
announce  this  consummation,  as  to  dis- 
perse hastily  on  all  sides.  As  this  nol^on 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  some 
confused  theory  of  the  millennium,  it  nau. 
urally  died  away  when  the  seasons  pro- 
ceeded in  the  eleventh  century  with  their 
usual  regularity.*  A  far  more  remaiiia- 
ble  and  permanent  superstition  was  the 
appeal  to  heaven  in  judicial  controver- 
sies, whether  through  the  means  of  com- 
bat or  of  ordeal.  The  principle  of  these 
was  the  same ;  but  in  the  former,  it  was 
mingled  with  feelings  independent  of  re- 
ligion; the  natural  Sctates  of  resentment 
in  a  brave  man  unjustly  accused^  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  warlike  people  with  the 
display  of  skill  and  intrepidity.  These, 
in  course  of  time,  almost  obliterated  the 
primary  character  of  Judicial  combat,  and 
ultimately  changed  it  into,  the  modem 
duel,  in  which  assuredly  there  is  no  mix- 
ture of  superstition-t    But,  in  the  various 


•  Robertson,  IntroducUoa  to  Hiat.  Chailm  Y., 
note  13.  Schmidt,  Hist  daa  Allemanda,  t.  ii.,  p. 
380.    Hiai.  LiitinJre  de  la  France,  t.  li. 

t  Duelling,  in  the  modem  aeoae  of  the  word,  ej> 
clnsivr^  casual  fraf  s  and  single  combat  dnrins 
war,  was  unknown  before  the  aiztseath  century^ 
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testtt  of  iimoeeiite  whidt  were  called  oiw 
deak,  this  stood  ondisgaised  and  uoqual- 
ifled.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  so  well  known ;  the  ceremomes 
of  trial  by  handling  hot  iron,  by  plunging 
the  ann  into  boiling  fluids,  by  floating  or 
sinking  in  cold  water,  or  by  swaUowing 
a  piece  of  consecrated  bread.  It  is  ol>* 
servable  that,  as  the  interference  of 
Heaven  was  relied  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  seems  to  hare  been  reckoned 
nearly  indifferent,  whether  such  a  test  mras 
adopted  as  must,  humanly  considered,  ab- 
solve all  the  guilty,  or  one  that  must  con- 
vict all  the  innocent.  The  ordeals  of  hot 
iron  or  water  were,  however,  more  com- 
monly used ;  and  it  has  been  a  perplex- 
ing question,  by  what  dexterity  these  tre- 
mendous proora  were  eluded.  They  seem 
at  least  to  have  placed  the  decimon  of 
all  judicial  controversies  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  who  must  have  known  the 
secret,  whatever  that  might  be,  of  sat- 
isfying the  spectators  tlmt  an  accused 
person  had  held  a  mass  of  burning  iron 
with  impunity.  For  several  centuries  this 
mode  of  investigation  was  in  great  re- 
pute, though  not  without  opposition  from 
some  eminent  bishops.  It  does  discredit 
to  the  memory  of  Charlemagne  that  he 
was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates.*  But 
the  judicial  combat,  which  indeed  might 
be  reckoned  one  species  of  ordeal,  grad- 
ually put  an  end  to  the  rest;  and  as  the 
church  acquired  better  notions  of  law, 
and  a  code  of  her  own,  she  strenuously 
exerted  herself  against  all  these  baiba- 
rous  superstitions.f 

But  we  fiiid  one  anecdote,  which  seems  to  illus- 
trate  its  derivation  from  the  judicial  combat.  The 
dakiBS  of  Lancaster  and  Brumwick,  havinr  some 
differences,  aneed  to  decide  them  by  duel  before 
John,  king  of  France.  The  lists  were  prepared 
with  the  solemnitv  of  a  xeal  trial  by  battle ;  but 
the  king  intetiered  to  preTent  the  engagement— 
Fillaret,  t.  ix..  p.  71.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
wearing  sworos  as  a  part  of  domestic  dress,  which 
teodad  Tery  much  to  the  frequeocy  of.  duelling, 
was  not  introduced  tiU  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  I  can  onbr  find  one  print  in 
Montfaucon*8  Monuments  of  the  FVench  monar- 
chy where  a  swoid  is  worn  without  armour  before 
the  reign  of  Charleft  VIII. :  though  a  few,  as  early 
aa  the  reign  of  Charies  VI.,  have  short  dacgers  in 
their  gitdles.  The  exception  is  a  figure  of  Cnarles 
VII.,t.iii.,pl.47. 

*  Baluzii  Capitalaria,  p.  444.  It  was  abolished 
by  Louis  the  Debonair,  a  man,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
another  place,  not  inferior,  as  a  legislator,  to  his 
father,  ibid.,  p.  668. 

f  Ordeals  were  not  actually  abolished  in  France, 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  Louis  above  mention- 
ed, so  late  as  the  eleventh  century.— Bouquet,  t. 
zi.,  p.  430 ;  nor  in  England  till  the  reign  or  Hen- 
ry IlL  Some  of  the  stories  we  read,  wherein  ac- 
cused persona  hare  passed  triumphantly  through 
these  severe  proofs,  are  perplexing  enough :  and 
perhaps  it  is  Mier,  as  well  as  easier,  to  deny  than 


Bat  the  religious  ignorance  of  the  midi- 
die  ages  sometimes  burst  out  in  Enunwias- 
ebullitions  of  epidemical  enthu-  ^  rtsiags. 
siasm,  more  remarkable  than  these  su- 
perstitious usaffes,  though  proceeding  in 
fact  from  similar  causes.  For  enthusi- 
asm is  little  else  than  superstition  put  in 
motion,  and  is  equally  founded  on  a  strong 
conviction  of  supernatural  agency  witlib- 
out  any  just  conception  of  its  nature. 
Nor  has  any  denomination  of  Christians 
produced,  or  even  sanctioned,  more  fa- 
naticism than  the  church  of  Rome.* 
These  epidemical  phrensies,  howevei^ 
to  which  I  am  alludmg,  were  merely  tu- 
multuous, though  certainly  fostered  by 
the  creed  of  perpetual  miracles,  which 
the  clergy  inculcated,  and  drawing  a 
legitimate  precedent  for  religious  insur- 
rection from  the  crusades.  For  these, 
among  their  other  evil  conseduences, 
seem  to  have  principally  excited  a  wild 
fanaticism  that  did  not  sleep  for  several 
centuries.f 

The  first  conspicuous  appearance  of  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  when 
the  mercenary  troops,  dismissed  from 
the  paj  of  that  prince  and  of  Henry  Il.t 
committed  the  greatest  outrages  in  the 
south  of  France.  One  Durand,  a  carpen- 
ter, deluded,  it  is  said,  by  a  contrivea  ap» 
pearanee  of  the  Virgin,  put  himself  at  Uie 
head  of  an  army  of  the  populace,  in  or- 
der to  destroy  these  marauders.    His 


to  explain  them.  For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Ar- 
cbnologia,  vol.  xr.,  p.  172,  has  shown  that  Emma, 
queen  of  £dward  the  Confessor,  did  not  perform 
her  trial  by  stepping  b€tw§at,  as  Blackstone  una- 

Sines,  but  upon  nine  redhot  ploughshares.  But 
e  seems  not  aware  that  the  whole  story  is  unsop- 
ported  by  any  ccntemponry  or  even  respectable 
testimony.  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Cune* 
gunda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  which  prob* 
ably  gave  rise  to  that  of  Emma.  There  are,  now- 
ever,  medicaments,  as  is  well  known,  that  protect 
the  skin  to  a  certain  degree  against  the  eitect  of 
fire.  This  phenomenon  would  pass  for  miracu« 
lous,  and  form  the  basis  of  those  exaggeialed  sto« 
lies  in  monkish  books. 

*  Besides  the  original  lives  of  popish  saints,  and 
especially  that  of  St.  Francis  in  Wadding's  Annales 
Mmorum,  the  reader  Vrill  find  amusement  in  Bishop 
Lavington'a  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  P^nsts 


t  The  most  singular  effect  of  this  crusading 
spirit  was  witnessed  in  1211,  when  a  multitude, 
amounting,  as  some  say,  to  90.000,  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  children,  and  commanded  by  a  child,  set 
out  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land 
Thev  came  lor  the  most  part  fiom  Germany,  and 
reached  Genoa  without  harm.  But  finding  there 
an  obstacle  which  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
geography  had  hot  anticipated,  they  soon  dispersed 
m  various  directions.  Thirty  thousand  arrived  at 
Marseilles,  where  part  were  murdered,  part  proba^ 
bly  starved,  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  Saracens.— 
Annali  di  Muratori,  A.  D.  1311.  VeUy,  Hist  ds 
France,  t.  iv.,  p.  206. 
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Ibttewws  W9f  Myled  Bv^tlifeii  of  the 
White  Cips,  from  the  linen  ooreiiiigs  of 
fheir  heads.  They  boimd  tiiemeelTes  not 
to  i^y  at  dice,  nor  frequent  taTernt ;  to 
wear  no  affe^^ted  clottung,  to  avoid  per* 
jary  and  vain  swearing.  After  some 
saccesses  over  the  plunderers,  they  went 
so  far  as  to  foibid  the  lords  to  take  any 
does  fiom  their  vassals,  on  pain  of  incur- 
ring the  indignation  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were 
soon  entirely  discomfited,  so  that  no  one 
dared  to  own  that  he  had  hsloBged  to 
them.* 

During  the  eaptiirity  of  Si.  Louis  in 
Egypt,  a  mors  extensive  and  terrible  tor- 
ment  broke  out  in  Flanders,  and  q)read 
from  thence  over  great  part  of  Pranoe. 
An  impostor  declmed  hmise)f  commis^ 
sioned  by  the  Virgin  to  preach  a  cmsadey 
not  to  tbe  rich  and  noMe>  who,  for  their 
pride,  had  been  refected  of  God,  but  the 
poor.  His  disciples  were  called  Pastoa- 
reaux,  the  simplicity  of  shepherds  having 
exposed  them  more  readily  to  this  delu- 
sion. In  a  short  time  tbev  wera  swelled 
by  the  confluence  of  abundant  streams  to 
a  moving  mass  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  divided  into  companies,  with  ban- 
ners bearing  a  cross  and  a  lamb,  and 
commanded  by  the  impostor's  lieuten- 
ants. Ho  assumed  a  priestly  character, 
preaching,  absolving,  annulling  mamagea. 
At  Amiena,  Bourgee,  Orleans,  and  Paris 
itself,  he  was  received  as  a  divine  propheL 
Even  the  regent  Blanche,  for  a  lime,  was 
led  away  by  the  popnlar  tide.  His  main 
topic  was  reproach  of  the  cleivy  for  their 
idleness  ana  com^tion,  a  theme  well 
adapted  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  who 
had  long  been  uttering  similar  strains  of 
complaint,  in  some  towns  his  followers 
massacred  the  priests  and  plundered  the 
monasteries.  The  government  at  length 
began  to  exert  itself;  and  the  public  sen- 
timent turning  against  the  authors  of  so 
much  confusion,  this  rabble  was  put  to  the 
sword  or  di8sipated.t  Seventy  years  af- 
terward, an  insurrection  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  this  burst  out  under  the  same 
pretence  of  a  crusade.  These  insuigents 
too  bore  the  name  of  Pastoureanx,  and 
their  short  career  was  distinguished  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Jews.]: 

But  though  the  contagion  of  fansiticism 
spreads  much  more  r^idly  among  tbe 
populace,  and  in  modem  times  is  almoet 

•  VeUjr,  t.  iiL»  P,  90$.    P«  Cuwe,  ▼.  Capociati. 

t  ia.,Hisfc.deFimiM:%tT.,p.7.  IHiCapgB,T. 
PsalflmlU. 

$  Id.,  t.  riii.,  p.  99.  The  contlnuttoff  of  Nangis 
siTS,  akut  fomus  mititd  erasnit  tots  ills  cqounotio. 


siTSiaieatfami 
— Bpidfeginm, 


t.  til,  p.  77. 


[ClAF.  IX. 


entMy  coBflned  to  it,t 
pies  in  the  middle  ages  of  an  ^ndemieal 
religious  lunacy,  from  which  no  dasa 
was  exempt  One  of  these  occurred 
about  the  year  1360,  when  n  multitude 
of  every  ramc,  age,  and  sex,  marching  two 
by  two  in  procession  along  the  stieeta 
and  public  roads,  mingled  groans  and 
dolorous  hynma  with  the  sound  g£  leath^ 
em  aoomges  which  they  exercised  19011 
their  naked  backs*  From  this  marit  of 
penitenee,  which,  as  it  beam  at  least  all 
the  appearance  of  ainceri^,  is  not  un« 
common  in  the  church  of  RomOy  they 
acquired  the  name  of  Flagellants.  .  Their 
career  began,  il  is  said,  at  Perugia,  whence 
they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  aiki 
into  Germany  and  Poland.  As  this  spon- 
tSAeous  fanaticism  met  with  no  eocour- 
i^gement  iiom  the  church*  and  was  pni- 
dently  discountenanced  by  the  dvil  ma« 
l^trale»  it  died  away  in  a  veiy  short 
time.^  But  it  is  more  sartmsing*  that, 
aftev  atoost  a  century  and  a  half  ^ 
eontiwiol  improvement  and  illumination* 
another  inruption  of  popular  extravagance 
burst  out  under  circumstances  exceeding- 
ly similar.t  In  the  month  of  August, 
ia99»  says  a  contemporary  historian, 
there  eppe^Lxed  all  over  Italy  a  deacrip- 
tieft  of  persons  called  Bianchif  from  the 
white  linen  vestmenu  that  they  wore. 
They  passed  iiom  province  to  province, 
and  from  city  to  ci^,  crying  out  Mism* 
covdia!  with  their  faces  oovered  and 
bent  towards  tbe  ground,  and  bearing 
belore  them  a  great  crucifix.  Their  con- 
stant song  was,  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. 
This  Issted  three  months ;  and  whoev^ 
did  not  attend  th^^ir  procession  was  re« 
puted  a  heretic.^  Aunost  every  Italian 
writer  of  the  time  takes  notice  of  these 
Biancfai;  and  Muratori  ascribes  a  re- 
mariLiMe  reformation  of  manners  (though 
certainly  a  very  transient  one)  to  their 
influence.^  Nor  wero  they  confined  to 
Itsly,  though  no  such  mentorious  exer- 
tions are  reputed  to  them  in  other  coun- 
tries.   In  France,  their  practice  of  cov- 


♦  Velly,  t  T.,  p.  279.    Pu  Cange,  Verbeiatio. 

t  Somiithing  of  a  mmflar  kindia mentioQed by 
0.  Tinani.  luxTer  the  jear  1310, 1.  Tiii,  c.  122. 

X  AnnaL  Mediolan.  in  Marat  Script  Rer.  ItaL, 
t  Vh,  p.  832,  Q.  Stella,  Ann.  GcniMoa.,  t  <rii.,  pw 
1072.  Cbron.  PoroUTienae,  t  ziz.,  p.  874.  Ann. 
BoniDcoDth,  t  spu.,  p.  79. 

^  Dinert  75.  Sadden  transitioDS  from  proffi* 
gate  to  anatere  mannert  were  so  common  amon^ 
individnala,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
aometimea  beconunff  in  a  manner  national  Aia- 
rida,  a  chronicler  of  Milan,  after  deecribing  the  al- 
most incredible  dissoluteness  of  PaTia,gi?es  an  ac- 
count of  an  instantaneous  reformation  wroDght  bf 
the  preaching  of  »  certain  friar.  Thia  was  tboal 
1300.— Scdpt  to.  hMlf  t  xvir  p.  375. 
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eiing  the  face  gave  such  opportimiiy  to 
crime  as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  goyeru- 
ment  ;*  and  we  have  an  act  on  (he  roils 
of  the  fint  parliament  of  Henry  IV.,  £Dr- 
bidding  any  one,  **  under  pain  of  forfeit^ 
ing  all  his  worth,  to  receive  the  new  sect 
in  white  clothes,  pretending  to  great 
sanctity,*^  which  had  recently  appeared 
in  foreign  parts.f 

The  devotion  of  the  mukitude  was 
PmeiMM  wrought  to  this  feverish  height 
takuim^  by  ^Q  prevailing  system  of  the 
clergy.  In  that  sinffular  polytheism 
which  had  been  ^fted  on  the  language 
rather  than  the  prmciples  of  Christianity, 
nothing  was  so  conspicuous  as  the  belief 
of  perpetual  miracles;  if  indeed  those 
could  pK^rly  be  termed  miracles,  which, 
hjr  their  constant  recurrence,  even  upon 
tnlhng  occasions,  might  seem  within  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence. 
These  superstitions  arose  in  what  are  call- 
ed primitive  times,  and  are  certainly  no 
part  of  popery,  if  in  that  word  we  include 
any  especial  reference  to  the  Roman  see. 
Bat  successive  ages  of  ignorance  swelled 
the  delusion  to  such  an  enormous  pitch, 
that  it  was  as  difficult  to  trace,  we  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  the  real  reh- 
gion  of  the  Gospel  in  the  pcpilar  bc^ef 
of  the  laity, as  the  real  histoiyof  Charle- 
magne in  the  romance  of  Turpin.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  absurd- 
ities ^ere  produced,  as  weU  as  nour- 
ished, by  ignorance.  In  most  cases  they 
were  the  woric  of  deliberate  imposture. 
Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had  its 
tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint  his  legend, 
fabricated  in  order  to  enrich  the  chivch- 
es  under  his  protection,  by  exaggerating 
his  virtues,  his  miracles,  and  consequent- 
ly his  power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage.^  Many  of 
those  saints  were  imaginary  persons; 
sometimes  a  blundered  inscription  {idded 
a  name  to  the  calendar;  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  a  heathen  god  was  surprised  at 
the  company  to  which  he  was  introduced, 
and  the  rites  with  which  he  was  honour- 
ed.^ 

It  would  not  be  consonant  to  the  na- 
BUwhiefk  ^^^  of^e  present  work,  to 
tristngftora  dwell  upon  the  erroneousness 

*  Villaret,  t.  xii.,  p.  327. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  V.  iii..  p.  428. 

t  This  is  confessed  by  the  authors  of  Histoire 
Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  il,  p.  4,  and  indeed  by 
many  Catholic  writers.  I  need  not  quote  Mo- 
aheim,  who  more  than  confinna  every  word  of  my 
text. 

§  Middletdn*s  Letter  from  Rome.    If  some  of 
our  eloquent  coontrymen's  positions  should  be  dis- 
puted, there  are  stiU  abundant  Catholic  teatimo* 
niea,  that  imaginary  sainta  have  been  oanonized 
Og 


of  this  religion;  but  its  effect  upon  thisaaper- 
the  moral  and  intellectual  charac-  *'*^<^- 
ter  of  mankind  was  so  prominent,  that  no 
one  can  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
middle  ages  without  attending  more  than 
is  at  present  fashionable  to  their  ecclesi- 
astical history.  That  the  exclusive  wor- 
ship of  saints,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
artful  though  illiterate  priesthood,  de- 
graded the  understanding,  and  begot  a 
stupid  credulity  and  fanaticism,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  But  it  was  also  so  man- 
aged as  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  pervert  the  standard  of  morality.  If 
these  inhabitants  of  heaven  had  been  rep- 
resented as  stem  avengers,  accepting  no 
slight  atonement  for  heavy  offences,  and 
prompt  to  interpose  their  control  over 
natural  events  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  guilt,  the  creed,  however  im- 
possible to  be  reconciled  with  experience, 
might  have  proved  a  salutary  check  upon 
a  rude  people,  and  would  at  least  have 
had  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  offer- 
ed for  a  rehgious  imposture,  its  political 
expediency.  In  the  legends  of  those 
times,  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared 
only  as  peipetual  intercessors,  so  ^ood- 
natured  and  so  powerful,  that  a  sinner 
was  more  emphatically  foolish  than  he  is 
usually  represented,  if  he  failed  to  secure 
himself  affainst  any  bad  consecpiences. 
For  a  little  attention  to  the  saints,  and 
especially  to  the  Virgin,  with  due  liberal- 
ity to  their  servants,  nad  saved,  we  would 
be  told,  so  many  of  the  most  atrocious 
delinquents,  that  he  might  equitably  pre- 
sume upon  similar  luck  in  his  own  case. 
This  monstrous  superstition  grew  to 
its  height  in  the  twelfth  century.  For 
the  advance  that  learning  then  made  was 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
vast  increase  of  monasteries,  and  the  op- 
portunities which  the  greater  cultivation 
of  modem  languages  afforded  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  legendary, tales.  It  was  now 
too  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin, 
in  early  times  very  great,  rose  to  an  al- 
most exclusive  idolatry.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  stupid  absurdity,  and  the 
disgusting  profaneness  of  those  stories, 
which  were  invented  by  the  monks  to  do 
her  honour.  A  few  examples  have  been 
thrown  into  a  note.* 

*  Le  Grand  d'Auasy  has  given  us,  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  his  Fabliaux,  sevenl  of  the  religious  tales 
by  which  the  monks  endeavoured  to  wiUidraw  the 
people  from  romances  of  chivalry.  The  followin^r 
apecimena  will  abundantly  confirm  my  asaertions, 
which  mar  perhaps  appear  harah  and  extravagant 
to  the  reader. 

There  waa  a  man  whose  occupation  was  high- 
way robbery ;  but,  whenever  he  set  out  on  any  such 
espeditian,  be  waa  caMftil  to  addMsa  a  piayw  to 
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Whether  the  superstition  of  these  dark 
Nbtiiio.  ^^®  ^^  actually  passed  that 
gvcberun-  point,  when  it  becomes  more 
mixed  with  injurious  to  public  morals  and 
•*"•  the  welfare  of  society  than  the 
entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions,  is 


the  Virgin.  Taken  at  last,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  While  the  coid  was  round  his  neck, 
he  made  his  usual  prayer,  nor  was  it  ineffectual. 
The  Virgin  supported  his  feet  "with  her  white 
hands,'*  and  thus  kept  him  alive  two  days,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  the  executioner,  who  attempt- 
ed to  complete  his  work  with  strokes  of  a  sword. 
But  the  same  invisible  hand  turned  aside  the  wea* 
pon,  and  the  executioner  was  compelled  to  release 
nis  victim,  acknowledging  the  miracle.  The  thief 
leriied  into  a  monastery,  which  ia  always  the  ter- 
mination of  these  deliverances. 

At  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  near  Cologne, 
lived  a  monk  perfectly  dissolute  and  irreligious, 
but  very  devout  towards  the  Apostle.  Unluckilt, 
he  died  suddenly  without  cooMssion.  The  fiends 
came  as  usual  to  seixe  his  soul.  St.  Peter,  vexed 
at  losing  so  faithful  a  votary,  besought  God  to  ad- 
mit the  monk  into  Paradise.  His  prayer  was  re- 
fused, and  though  the  whole  body  of  saints,  apos- 
tles, angels,  and  martyrs  joined  at  his  rsquest  to 
make  interest,  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  this  extremi- 
ty he  had  recourse  to  the  Mother  of  God.  "  Fair 
ladv,'*  he  said, "  my  monk  is  lost  if  yon  do  not  in- 
terfere for  him ;  but  what  is  impossiDle  for  us  vrUl 
be  but  sport  to  yo%  if  you  please  to  assist  vs.  Your 
son,  if  you  but  speak  a  worn,  must  yield,  since  it  is 
in  your  power  to  command  him.*^  The  Queen 
Mother  assented,  and,  followed  bv  all  the  virgins, 
moved  towards  her  Son.  He  who  had  himself 
given  the  precept.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er, no  sooner  saw  his  own  parent  approach,  than  he 
lose  to  (aceive  her;  and,  taking  an  by  the  hand, 
inquired  her  wishes.  The  rest  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. Compare  the  groes  stupidity,  or  rather 
the  atrocious  impietv  of  this  tale,  with  the  pure  the- 
ism of  the  Arabmn  Ni'thts,  and  judge  whether  the 
Deity  was  better  worshipped  at  Cologne  <Sr  at  Bag- 
dad. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  one  tale  the  Virgin  takes  the  shape  of  a 
nun,  who  had  eloped  from  the  convent,  and  per- 
fbnns  her  duties  ten  years,  till,  tiled  of  a  liber- 
tine life,  she  retams  unsuspected.  This  was  ia 
consideration  of  her  having  never  omitted  to  say 
an  Ave  as  she  passed  the  virgin's  image.  In  an- 
other, a  gentleman,  in  love  with  a  hanoMime  wid- 
ow, cODsente,  at  the  instigation  of  a  sorcerer,  to 
renounce  Ood  and  the  samCs,  but  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  give  up  the  Virgin,  well  knowing  that, 
if  he  kept  her  his  friend,  he  should  obtain  pardon 
through  her  means.  Accordingly,  she  inspired  his 
mistress  with  so  much  passion,  that  he  married 
her  within  a  few  days. 

These  talea,  it  may  be  said,  were  the  production 
of  ignorant  men,  and  circulated  among  the  popu- 
lace. Certainly  they  would  have  excik«)  contempt 
and  indignation  in  the  more  enlightened  clergy. 
But  I  am  concerned  with  the  general  character  of 
religious  notions  among  the  people :  and  for  this 
it  is  better  to  take  such  popuur  compoeitions, 
adapted  to  what  the  laity  already  believed,  than 
the  writings  of  comparatively  learned  and  reflect- 
ing men.  However,  stories  of  the  same  cast  are 
frequent  in  the  monkish  historians.  Matthew  Par- 
is, one  of  the  most  respecteble  of  that  class,  and 
no  friend  to  the  covetousness  or  relaxed  lives  of 
the  priesthood,  tells  us  of  a  knight  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  damned  for  frequenting  tournaments, 


8  very  complex  qnestkm,  vpcm  which  I 
would  by  no  naeans  pronounce  an  affirm- 
ative decision.  A  salutary  influence* 
breathed  from  the  spirit  of  a  more  geiH 
uine  religion,  often  displayed  itself  among 
the  corruptione  of  a  degenerate  supersti- 
tion. In  the  original  principles  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  rules  by  which  they 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  goveiiiedy 
there  was  a  character  of  meekness,  self- 
denial,  and  charity,  that  could  not  wholly 
be  effaced.  These  virtues,  rather  than 
justice  and  veracity,  were  inculcated  by 
the  religious  ethics  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  in  the  rehef  of  indigence,  it  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  asserted,  that  the 
monks  did  not  fall  short  of  their  profe»* 
sion.*  This  eleemosynary  spirit,  mdeed, 
remaikably  distinguishes  bota  Christian- 
ity and  Mahometanism  from  the  moral 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  very  deficient  in  general  humanity 
and  sympathy  with  suffering.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  any  smgle  instance  during  ancient 
times,  if  I  miirtake  not,  those  public  in- 
stitutions for  the  alleviation  of  human 
miseries,  which  have  long  been  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  The  virtues 
of  the  mono  assumed  a  still  hi^er  char- 
acter whej^they  stood  forward  as  pro- 
tectors o^he  oppressed.  By  an  estab- 
lished law,  founded  on  very  ancient  su- 
perstition, the  precincts  of  a  church  af- 
forded sanctuary  to  accused  p«r8on». 
Under  a  dne  administration  of  justice, 
this  privilege  would  have  been  simp^ 
and  constantl3r  mischievous,  as  we  prop- 
erly consider  it  to.be  in  those  countries 
where  it  still  subsists.  But  in  tbe  rapine 
and  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  the  nght 
of  sanctuary  might  as  often  be  a  shield 
to  innocence  as  an  immunity  to  crime. 
We  can  hardly  regret,  in  reflecting  on  the 
desolating  violence  which  prevaOed,  that 


but  sa^ed  by  a  donation  he  had  formerly  made  to 
the  Virgin,  p.  "290. 

*  I  am  mclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  geneiil 
opinion ;  yet  an  account  of  expenses  at  Boltoa 
^bey,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  publtahed  in 
Whitaker's  History  of  Craven,  p.  51,  makes  a  very 
scanty  show  of  almsgiving  in  this  opulent  monas- 
tenr.  Much,  however,  was  no  doubt  given  in  vict- 
uals. But  it  is  a  strange  error  to  conceive  that 
En^ish  monasteries  before  the  dissolution  fed  the 
indigent  part  of  the  nation,  and  gave  that  general 
relief  whicn  the  poor-laws  are  intended  to  affoid. 

Piers  Plowman  is  indeed  a  aatirisl;  but  he 
plainly  charges  the  monks  with  want  of  charity. 
Little  had  lordes  to  do  to  give  landea  4um  their 

heires, 
To  religious  that  have  no  ruthe  though  it  ram  on 

their  aultres ; 
In  many  places  there  the  parsons  be  themself  at 


Of  the  poor  they  have  no  pitie,  and  that  is  their 
poor  chantie. 
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there  shoold  hare  been  some  green  spots 
in  the  wilderness,  where  the  feeble  and 
the  persecuted  could  find  refuge.  How 
must  this  right  have  enhanced  the  ven- 
eration for  religious  institutions!  How 
ffladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  war- 
fare have  turned  their  eyes  from  the 
baronial  castle,  the  dread  and  scourge  of 
the  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable 
walls,  within  which  not  even  the  clam- 
our of  arms  could  be  heard,  to  disturb  the 
chant  of  holy  men,  and  the  sacred  service 
of  the  altar !  The  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  never  withheld.  A  son  of 
Chilpeiic,  king  of  France,  having  fled  to 
that  of  Tours,  his  father  threatened  to 
ravage  all  the  lands  of  the  church  unless 
they  gave  him  up.  Gregory,  the  histo- 
rian, bishop  of  the  city,  replied  in  the 
name  of  his  clergy,  that  Christians  could 
not  be  guilty  of  an  act  unheard  of  among 
pagans.  The  king  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  did  not  spare  the  estate  of  the 
church,  but  dared  not  infringe  its  privi- 
leges. He  had  indeed  previously  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  St.  Martin,  which  was 
laid  on  his  tomb  in  the  church,  request- 
ing permission  to  take  away  his  son  by 
force  ;  but  the  honest  saint  returned  no 
answer.*  ^ 

The  virtues,  indeed,  or  supposed  vir- 
vusM  or  tin  ^^^  which  had  induced  a  cred- 
monteud  ulous  generation  to  enrich  so 
«*«»iy-  many  of  the  monastic  orders, 
were  not  long  preserved.  We  must  re- 
ject, in  the  excess  of  our  candour,  all 
testimonies  that  the  middle  ages  present, 
from  the  solemn  declaration  of  councils, 
and  reports  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  the 
casual  evidMice  of  common  fame  in  the 
ballad  or  romance,  if  we  would  extenu- 
ate the  general  corruption  of  those  insti- 
tutions. In  vain  new  rules  of  discipline 
were  devised,  or  the  old  corrected  by  re- 
forms. Many  of  their  worst  vices  grew 
so  naturally  out  of  their  mode  of  life,  that 
a  stricter  discipline  could  have  no  ten- 
dency to  extirpate  them.  Such  were  the 
frauds  I  have  already  noticed,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  hjrpocritical  austerities. 
Their  extreme  licentiousness  was  some- 
times hardly  concealed  by  the  cowl  of 
sanctity.  I  know  not  by  what  right  we 
should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  the  visit- 
ation under  Henry  VIII.,  entering  as  they 
do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges, 
botli  probable  in  their  nature  and  conso- 
nant to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
world. t     Doubtless    there  were  many 

*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t  i.,  p.  374. 

t  See  Foebrooke's  British  Monachism,  vol.  i., 
p.  127,  and  vol.  ii.tp.  8,  for  a  furago  of  evidence 
againat  the  monkt.  Clemangis,  a  French  theolo> 
Gg2 


communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  to 
whom  none  of  these  reproaches  would 
apply.  In  the  very  best  view,  however, 
that  can  be  taken  of  monasteries,  their 
existence  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  een- 
eral  morals  of  a  nation. '  They  with<&aw 
men  of  pure  conduct  and  conscientious 
principles  from  the  exercise  of  social  du- 
ties, and  leave  the  common  mass  of  hu- 
man vice  more  unmixed.  Such  men  are 
always  inclined  to  form  schemes  of  as- 
cetic perfection,  which  can  only  be  Ihl- 
filled  in  retirement;  but,  in  the  strict 
rules  of  monastic  life,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  grovelling  superstition,  their 
virtue  lost  all  its  usefuhiess.  They  feU 
imphcitly  into  the  snares  of  crafty  pnests, 
who  made  submission  to  the  church  not 
only  the  condition,  but  the  measure  of  9^1 
praise.  He  is  a  good  Christian,  says 
Eligius,  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century, 
who  comes  frequently  to  church ;  who 
presents  an  oblation  that  it  may  be  of- 
fei^Bd  to  God  on  the  altar ;  who  does  not 
taste  the  fruits  of  his  land  till  he  has  con- 
secrated a  part  of  them  to  God ;  who  can 
repeat  the  Creed  or  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Redeem  yoiur  souls  from  punishment 
while  it  is  in  your  power ;  offer  presents 
and  tithes  to  churches,  light  candles  in 
holy  places  as  much  as  you  can  afford, 
come  more  frequently  to  church,  implore 
the  protection  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  yon 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with 
security  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  say, 
Give  unto  us,  Lord,  for  we  have'  given 
unto  thee.*  . 


S'an  of  considerable  eminence  at  the  be^nnins  of 
e  fifteenth  century,  speaka  of  nnnnenes  in  the 
following  teima:  Qoid  aliud  aunt  hoc  tempore 
pwellamm  monaateria,  nisi  qundam  non  dico  Dei 
aanctuaria,  aed  Veneris  execranda  prostibala,  aed 
laaciwnrum  et  impadiconim  iuvenam  ad  libidinea 
explendaa  receptapula  7  ut  idem  ait  hodie  puellam 
elare,  quod  et  public^  ad  scortandum  exponere.*- 
William  Prynne,  from  whoae  records,  vol  ii.,  p. 
229, 1  have  taken  this  passage,  qnotes  it  on  occa- 
sion of  a  charter  of  King  John,  banishing  thirty 
nuns  of  Ambresbury  into  different  convents,  prop- 
ter vit«  sua  turpitudinem. 

*  Mosheim,  cent.  vii..  c  3.  Robertson  has 
Quoted  this  passage,  to  whom  perhaps  I  am  imme- 
oiately  indebted  for  it.— Hist.  Charles  V.,  vd.  I, 
note  11. 

I  leave  this  passage  as  it  stood  in  former  edi- 
tions. But  it  IS  due  to  justice  that  this  extract 
from  Eligius  should  never  be  quoted  in  future,  as 
the  translator  of  Mosheim  has  induced  Robertson 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  myself,  to  do.  Dr. 
Lingard  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  very  imperfect 
representation  of  what  Eligius  has  written;  for 
though  he  has  dwelled  on  these  devotional  prac- 
tices as  parts  of  the  definition  of  a  good  Chnstian, 
he  certamly  adds  a  creat  deal  more  to  which  no 
one  could  object.  Yet  no  one  is  in  fact  to  blame 
for  this  misrepresentation,  which,  bein^  contained 
in  popular  books,  has  gone  forth  so  widely.  Mo- 
sheim, as  will  appear  on  referring  to  him,  did  not 
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With  such  a  definition  of  the  Christian 
character,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any 
fraud  and  injustice  hecame  honourable 
when  it  contributed  to  the  Mches  of  the 
clergy  and  glory  of  their  order.  Their 
frauds,  however,  were  less  atrocious  than 
the  savage  bigotry  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  own  system  and  infected  the 
laity.  In  Saxony,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
the  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  san- 
guinary persecution  extirpated  the  origi- 
nal idolatry.  The  Jews  were  every- 
where  the  objects  of  popular  insult  and 
oppression,  frequently  of  a  general  mas- 
sacre, thouffh  protected,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  the  laws  of  the  chtirch,  as  well 
as»  in  general,  by  temporal  princes.*  Of 
the  crusades  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
peat, that  they  be^an  in  a  tremendous 
eruption  of  fanaticism,  and  ceased  only 
because  that  spirit  could  not  be  constant- 
ly kept  alive.  A  similar  influence  pro- 
duced the  devastation  of  Lan^edoc,  the 
stakes  and  scaffolds  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  rooted  in  the  religious  theory  of  Eu- 
rope those  maxims  of  intolerance  which 
it  has  so  slowly,  and  still,  perhaps,  so  im- 
perfectly, renounced. 

From  no  other  cause  are  the  dictates 
of  sound  reason  and  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  more  confused  than  by  this  nar- 
•ow  theological  bigotry.  For  as  it  must 
often  happen  that  men,  to  whom  the  ar- 
rogance of  a  prevailing  faction  imputes 
rehgious  error,  are  exemplary  for  their 
performance  of  moral  duties,  these  vir- 
tues gradually  cease  to  make  theh^ 
proper  impression,  and  are  depreciated 
by  the  rigidly  orthodox,  as  of  little  value 


quote  the  passage  as  containing  a  complete  defini' 
tion  of  the  Christian  character.  His  translator, 
Haclaine,  mistook  this,  and  wrote,  in  consequence, 
the  severe  note  which  Robertson  has  copied.  I 
have  seen  the  whole  passage  in  D'Achery's  Spici- 
legium  (vol.  v.,  p.  213, 4to.  edit.)*  and  can  testify 
that  Dr.  Lingara  is  perfectly  correct.  Upon  the 
whole,  this  is  a  striking  proof  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  take  any  authorities  at  second  hand.— iVore  to 
Fourth  Edition. 

♦  Mr.  Turner  has  collected  many  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  especially  in 
England.— Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95.  Others 
may  be  found  dispersed  in  Velly's  History  of 
France :  and  many  in  the  Spanish  writers,  Mari- 
ana and  Zurita.  The  following  are  from  Vais- 
sette's  History  of  Languedoc.  It  was  the  custom 
at  Toulouse  to  give  a  blow  on  the  face  to  a  Jew 
every  Easter ;  this  was  commuted  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  a  tribute,  t.  ii.,  p.  151.  At  Beziers  an- 
other usage  prevailed,  that  of  attacking  the  Jews' 
houses  with  stones  from  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter. 
No  other  weapon  was  to  be  used ;  but  it  generally 
produced  bloodshed.  The  populace  were  regularly 
Instigated  to  the  assault  by  a  sermon  from  the 
bishop.  At  length  a  prelate  wiser  than  the  rest 
abolished  this  ancient  practice,  but  not  without  re- 
ceiving a  good  sum  from  the  Jews,  p.  485.  , 


in  comparison  with  just  opinions  in 
speculative  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
vices  are  forgiven  to  those  who  are  zeal- 
ous in  the  faith.  I  speak  too  gently,  and 
with  a  view  to  later  times ;  in  treating 
of  the  daric  ages,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  crimes  were  commend- 
ed. Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  saint  of 
the  church,  after  relating  a  most  atro- 
cious story  of  Clovis,  the  murder  of  a 
prince  whom  he  had  prerioosly  instiga- 
ted to  parricide,  continues  the  sentence : 
"  For  God  daily  subdued  his  enemies  to 
his  hand,  and  increased  his  kingdom ; 
because  he  walked  before  him  in  upright- 
ness, and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his 
eyes."* 

It  is  a  frequent  complaint  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  that  the  rigorous  ctonnat*- 
penances,  imposed  by  the  prim-  tioBor 
itive  canons  upon  delinquents,  i*""**"^ 
were  commuted  in  a  laxer  state  of  $s- 
cipline  for  less  severe  atonements,  and 
ultimately  indeed  formoney.f  We  must 
not,  however,  regret  that  the  clergy 
should  have  lost  the  power  of  compelling 
men  to  abstain  fifteen  years  from  eating 
meat,  or  to  stand  exposed  to  public  de- 
rision at  the  gates  of  a  church.  Such 
implicit  sukinissiveness  could  only  have 
produced  superstition  and  h3rpocrisy 
among  the  laity,  and  prepared  the  road 
for  a  tyranny  not  less  oppressive  than 
that  of  India  or  ancient  Egypt.  Indeed^ 
the  two  earliest  instances  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal interference  with  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereigns, namely,  the  deposition  of  Wam- 
ba  in  Spain,  and  that  of  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair, were  founded  upon  this  austere  sys- 
tem of  penitence.  But  it  is  true  that  a 
repentance  redeemed  by  money,  or  per- 


♦  Greg/  Tur.,  L  ii.,  c.  40.  Of  Theodebert, 
gnuidsoD  of  Clovis,  the  same  historian  savB,  mag- 
num se  et  in  omni  bonitate  pracipuum  reddidit,  ui 
the  next  paragraph  we  ftnd  a  story  of  his  having 
two  wives,  and  looking  so  tenderly  on  the  dangfa- 
ler  of  one  of  them,  that  her  mother  tossed  her  over 
a  bridge  into  the  river,  I.  iii,  c.  25.  This  indeed  is 
a  trifle  to  the  passage  in  the  text.  There  are  con- 
tinual proofs  of  immorality  in  the  monkish  histori- 
ans. In  the  history  of  Ramsey  Abbey,  one  of  our 
best  documents  for  Anelo-Saxon  times,  we  have  an 
anecdote  of  a  bidiop  who  made  a  Daniafa  noUeoian 
drunk  that  he  might  cheat  him  of  an  estate,  which 
is  told  with  much  approbation.— Gale,  Script  An- 
glic, t  i.,  p.  441 .  Walter  de  Hemingford  recounts 
with  excessive  delight  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Jews  who  were  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  their 
vessel  to  walk  on  the  sands  at  low  water,  till  the 
rising  tide  drowned  them ;  and  adds  that  the  cap- 
tain was  both  pardoned  and  rewarded  for  it  by  the 
king,  gratiam  promeruit  et  pr«nium.  This  is  a 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  he  was  hanged  :  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  character  of  the  historian.~H«mingtbrd. 
p.  21. 

t  Fleury,  Troisiime  discoun  sur  I'Hietoire  Ec- 
d^siastiqne. 
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formed  by  a  substitute!  could  have  no 
salutary  effect  on  the  sinner ;  and  some 
of  the  modes  of  atonement  which  the 
church  most  approved  were  particularly 
hostile  to  public  morals.  None  was  so 
usual  as  pilgrimage,  whether  to  Jerusa- 
lem or  Rome,  which  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  devotion;  or  to  the  shrine  of 
some  national  saint,  a  James  of  Compos- 
tella,  a  David,  or  a  Thomas  Becket. 
This  licensed  vagrancy  was  naturally 
productive  of  dissoluteness,  especially 
among  the  women.  Our  English  ladies, 
in  their  zeal  to  obtain  the  spiritual  treas- 
ures of  Rome,  are  said  to  have  relaxed 
the  necessary  caution  about  one  that 
was  in  their  own  custody.*  There  is 
a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  directed 
against  itinerant  penitents,  who  probably 
considered  the  iron  chain  around  theur 
necks  an  expiation  of  future  as  well  as 
past  offences.f 

The  crusades  may  be  considered  as 
martial  pilgrimages  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  their  mfluence  upon  general 
morality  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
pernicious.  Those  who  served  under 
the  cross  would  not  indeed  have  lived 
very  virtuously  at  home ;  but  the  confi- 
dence in  their  own  merits,  which  the 
principle  of  such  expeditions  inspired, 
must  have  aggravated  the  ferocHy  and 
dissoluteness  of  their  ancient  habits. 
Several  historians  attest  the  depravation 
of  morals  which  existed  both  among  the 
crusaders  and  in  the  states  formed  out  of 
their  conquests.^ 

While  religion  had  thus  lost  almost 
Want  ©f  every  quality  that  renders  it  con- 
law.  ducive  to  the  good  order  of  soci- 
ety, the  control  of  human  law  was  still 
less  efficacious.  But  this  part  of  my 
subject  has  been  anticipated  in  other 
passages  of  the  present  work;  and  I 
shall  only  glance  at  the  want  of  regular 
Bubordination,  which  rendered  legislative 
and  judicial  edicts  a  dead  letter,  and  at 
the  mcessaut  private  warfare,  rendered 
legitimate  by  tne  usages  of  most  conti- 
nental nations.  Such  hostilities,  con- 
ducted, as  they  must  usually  have  been, 
with  injustice  and  cruelty,  could  not  (ail 
to  produce  a  degree  of  rapacious  feroci- 
ty in  the  general  disposition  of  a  people. 

♦  Heory,  Hi«t.  of  Englaxid,  vol.  ii.,  c.  7. 

■f  Du  Can^e,  v.  Peregrinatio.  .  Non  sinantur  va- 
gari  isti  nudi  cum  ferro,  qui  dicunt  ae  dat4  poeni- 
teati4  ire  vagantea.  Meliua  videtur,  ut  si  aliquod 
iocfHiauetum  et  capitale  crimen  commiaennt,  in 
uno  loco  permaneant  laborantes  et  aervientea  et 
pceaitentiam  agentea,  aecundom  quod  canonic^  iis 
impoBitum  sit. 

T  I.  de  VitriacQ,  in  Geata  Dei  per  Francoa,  t.  i. 
Villani,  L  tu.,  c.  144. 


And  this  certainly  was  among  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  nation  for  many 
centuries. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  the  degradation  of 
society  during  the  dark  ages  from  Degrada- 
the  state  of  religion  and  police,  tionor 
Certainly  there  are  a  few  great  "^'*'■• 
landmarks  of  moral  distinctions  so  deep- 
ly fixed  in  human  nature,  that  no  degree 
of  rudeness  can  destroy,  nor  even  any 
superstition  remove  them.  Wherever 
an  extreme  corruption  has,  in  any  par- 
ticular society,  defaced  these  sacred 
archetypes  that  are  given  to  guide  and 
correct  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  it  is 
in  the  course  of  Providence  that  the  so- 
ciety itself  should  perish  by  internal  dis- 
cord or  the  sword  of  a  conqueror.  In 
the  worst  ages  of  Europe  there  must 
have  existed  the  seeds  of  social  virtues, 
of  fideUty,  gratitude,  and  disinterested- 
ness; sufficient  at  least  to  preserve  the 
public  approbation  of  more  elevated  prin- 
ciples than  the  public  conduct  displayed. 
Without  these  imperishable  elements, 
there  could  have  been  no  restoration  of 
the  moral  energies ;  nothing  upon  which 
reformed  faith,  revived  knowledge,  re- 
newed law,  could  exercise  their  nourish- 
ing influences.  But  history,  which  re- 
flects only  the  more  prominent  features 
of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  that 
were  scarcely  able  to  struggle  through 
the  general  depravation.  I  am  aware 
that  a  tone  of  exaggerated  declamation 
is  at  all  times  usual  with  those  who  la- 
ment the  vices  of  their  own  time;  and 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  in  abun- 
dant need  of  allowance  on  this  score. 
Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  found  any  infer- 
ences as  to  the  general  condition  of  soci- 
ety on  single  instances  of  crimes,  how- 
ever atrocious,  especially  when  commit- 
ted under  the  influence  of  violent  pas- 
sion. Such  enormities  are  the  fruit  of 
every  age,  and  none  is  to  be  measured 
by  tliem.  They  make,  however,  a  strong 
impression  at  tne  moment,  and  thus  find 
a  place  in  contemporary  annals,  from 
wmch  modem  writers  are  commonly 
glad  to  extract  whatever  may  seem  to 
throw  light  upon  manners.  I  shall  there- 
fore abstain  from  producing  any  particu- 
lar cases  of  dissoluteness  or  cruelty  from 
the  records  of  the  middle  ages,  lest  I 
should  weaken  a  general  proposition  by 
oflering  an  imperfect  induction  to  sup- 
port it,  and  shall  content  myself  with  ob- 
serving, that  times  to  which  men  some- 
times appeal,  as  to  a  golden  period,  were 
far  inferior  in  every  moral  comparison  to 
those  in  which  we  are  thrown.*    One 

*  Henry  haa  taken  paina  in  drawing  a  picture 
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crime,  as  more  umrersal  and  character- 
istic than  others,  may  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. All  writers  agree  in  the  preva- 
lence of  judicial  perjury.  It  seems  to 
have  ^most  invariably  escaped  human 
punishment ;  and  the  barriers  of  super- 
stition were  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  in- 
stance, too  feeble  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Many  of  the  proofs 
by  ordeal  were  applied  to  witnesses  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  accused ;  and 
undoubtedly  trial  by  combat  was  pre- 
served, in  a  considerable  degree,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  se- 
curing a  just  cause  against  the  perjury 
of  witnesses.  Robert,  king  of  France, 
perceiving  how  frequently  men  forswore 
themselves  upon  the  relics  of  saints,  and 
less  shocked,  apparently,  at  the  crime 
than  at  the  sacrilege,  caused  an  empty 
reliquary  of  ciystal  to  be  used,  that  those 
who  touched  it  might  incur  less  guilt  in 
fact,  though  not  in  intention.  Such  an 
anecdote  characterizes  both  the  man  and 
the  times.* 

The  favourite  diversions  of  the  middle 
Low  of  ages,  in  the  intervals  of  war, 
iMdiportfl.  were  those  of  hunting  and 
hawking.  The  former  must  in  all  coun- 
tries be  -a  source  of  pleasure;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  ei\joyed  in  modera- 
tion by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  With 
the  northern  invaders,  however,  it  was 
rather  a  predominant  appetite  than  an 
amusement ;  it  was  their  pride  and  their 
ornament,  the  theme  of  their  songs,  the 
object  of  their  laws,  and  the  business  of 
their  lives.     Falconry,  unknown  as  a  di- 


not  veij  laYOQnble,  of  Aii£lo>S«xon  mannen.— 
Book  II.,  chap.  7.  This  perbaps  is  the  beat  chap- 
ter, as  the  Tolume  is  the  beet  Tolume.  of  his  une- 
eaal  work.  His  accoant  of  the  Angto-Sazons  is 
oeriTed  in  a  great  degree  from  William  of  Malms- 
har^Ti  who  does  not  spare  them.    Their  civil  hiato- 


2,  mdeed,  and  their  laws  speak  sofficientlj  against 
e  character  of  thst  people.    But  the  Normani 
had  little  more  to  boast  or  in  respect  of  moral  cor- 


5 


rectoees.    Their  I azurious  ahd  dissolute  habits  are 
as  much  noticed  as  their  insolence ;  et  peccati  cn- 

gadam,  ab  hoc  solo  admodum  alieni,  flagrAsse  in- 
mii  testantur  yeteres.— Vid.  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
K  602.  Johann.  Sarisboriensis  Policraticus,  p. 
94.  Vclly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  59.  The 
atat^  of  manners  in  France  under  the  two  first 
races  of  kings,  and  in  Italy  both  under  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  subsequent  dynasties,  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  histories,  their  laws,  and  those 
miscellaneous  facts  which  books  of  exery  descrip- 
tion contain.  Neither  Telly,  nor  M uratori,  Dis- 
sert. 23,  is  so  satisfactory  as  we  might  desire. 

•  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  335.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  Quid  mores  sine  legibus  T  is  as 
iast  a  question  as  that  of  Horace ;  and  that  bad 
laws  most  produce  bad  morals.  The  strange  prac- 
tice of  requiring  numerous  compurgators  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  sn  accused  person  had  a 
obvioua  tendency  to  increase  perjury. 


version  to  the  ancients,  became  from  the 
fourth  century  an  equally  delightful  occu- 
pation. *  From  the  Salique  and  other  bar- 
barous codes  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  period  under  our  review, 
every  age  would  furnish  testimony  to  the 
ruling  passion  for  these  two  species  of 
chase,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
the  mysteries  of  woods  and  rivers.  A 
knight  seldom  stirred  from  his  house  with- 
out a  falcon  on  his  wrist  or  a  greyhound 
that  followed  him.  Thus  are  Harold  and 
his  attendants  represented,  in  the  famous 
tapestry  of  Bayeux.  And  in  the  monu- 
ments of  those  who  died  anywhere  but 
on  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  usual  to  find 
the  greyhound  l3dng  at  their  feet,  or  the 
bird  upon  their  wrists.  Nor  are  the 
tombs  of  ladies  without  their  falcon;  far 
this  diversion  being  of  less  danger  and 
fatigue  than  the  chase,  was  shared  by  the 
delicate  sex-f 

It  was  impossible  to  repress  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  clergy,  especially 
after  the  barbarians  were  tempted  by 
rich  bishoprics  to  take  upon  them  the  sa- 
cred functions,  rushed  into  these  secular 
amusements.  Prohibitions  of  councils, 
however  frequently  repeated,  produced 
little  effect.  In  some  instances,  a  par- 
ticular monastery  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion. Thus  that  of  St.  Denis,  in  T74,  rep- 
resented to  Charlemagne  that  the  flesh 
of  hunted  animals  was  salutary  for  sick 
monks,  and  that  their  skins  would  serve 
to  bind  the  books  in  the  library .^  Rea- 
sons equally  cogent,  we  may  presume, 
could  not  be  wanting  in  every  other  case. 
As  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  perfectly 
feudal  lords,  and  often  did  not  scruple  to 
lead  their  vassals  into  the  field,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  debar 
themselves  of  an  innocent  pastime.  It 
was  hardly  such  indeed,  when  practised 
at  the  expense  of  others.  .AJexander 
III.,  by  a  letter  to  the  clercy  of  Berk- 
shire, dispenses  with  their  keeping  the 
archdeacon  in  dogs  and  hawks  during 
his  visitation.^  This  season  gave  jovial 
ecclesiastics  an  opportunity  of  tryinff 
different  countries.  An  archbishop  of 
Yoric,  in  1391,  seems  to  have  earned  a 
train  of  two  hundred  persons,  who  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  abbejra 
on  his  road,  and  to  have  hunted  with  a 
pack  of  hounds  from  parish  to  parish.  | 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  S3,  t  i.,  p.  306.  (Italian.) 
Beckman*a  Hist  of  Inventiona,  voL  i.,  p.  319.  Vie 
priv^  des  Francais,  t.  ii.,  p.  1. 

t  Vie privtedea Franca, ti., p. 32(^;  til. p.  11. 

t  Idem,  t.  i..  p.  324.  ^  Rymer,  t.  i.,  p.  61. 

Il  Whiteker's  Hist,  of  Cnven,  p.  340,  and  o€ 
WhaUey,  p.  171. 
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The  third  council  of  Lateran,  in  1180, 
had  prohibited  this  amusement  on  such 
journeys,  and  restricted  bishops  to  a  train 
of  forty  or  fifty  horses.* 

Though  hunting  had  ceased  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary means  of  procuring  food,  it  was 
a  very  conrenient  resource,  on  which  the 
wholesomeness  and  comfort,  as  well  as 
the  luxury  of  the  table  depended.  Be- 
fore the  natural  pastures  were  improved, 
and  new  kinds  of  fodder  for  cattle  dis- 
covered, it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  summer  stock  during  the  cold  sea- 
son. Hence  a  portion  of  it  was  regularly 
slaughtered  ana  salted  for  winter  provis- 
ion. We  may  suppose,  that  when  no  al- 
ternative was  offered  but  these  salted 
meats,  even  the  leanest  venison  was  de- 
voured with  relish.  There  was  some- 
what more  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  se- 
verity with  which  the  lords  of  forests 
and  manors  preserved  the  beasts  of 
chase,  than  if  they  had  been  considered 
as  merely  objects  of  sport.  The  laws 
relating  to  preservation  of  game  were 
in  everv  country  uncommonly  rigorous. 
They  formed  in  England  that  odious 
system  of  forest-laws  which  distinguish- 
ed the  tyranny  of  our  Norman  kings. 
Capital  punishment  for  killing  a  stag  or 
wild  boar  was  frequent,  and  perhaps  war- 
ranted by  law,  until  the  charter  of  John.t 
The  French  code  was  less  severe,  but 
even  Henry  IV.  enacted  the  pain  of  death 
against  the  repeated  offence  of  chasing 
deer  in  the  royal  forests.  The  privilege 
of  hunting  was  reserved  to  the  nobility 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  who  extended 
it  in  some  degree  to  persons  of  lower 
birth.J 

This  excessive  passion  for  the  sports 
of  the  field  produced  those  evils  which 
are  apt  to  resuli  from  it;  a  strenuous 
idleness,  which  disdained  all  useful  occu- 
pations, and  an  oppressive  spirit  towards 
tbe  peasantry.  The  devastation  com- 
mitted under  the  pretence  of  destroying 
wild  animals,  which  had  been  already 
protected  in  their  depredations,  is  noticed 
m  serious  authors,  and  has  also  been  the 
topic  of  popular  ballads.^  What  effect  this 

♦  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii.,  p.  236. 

t  John  of  Salisbury  inveiffhs  against  the  ganae- 
laws  of  his  age,  with  an  odd  transition  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Pandects.  Nee  veriti  sunthominem 
pro  xxtA  beatiolA  perdere,  quern  unigenitus  Dei  Fi* 
lius  sanguine  redemit  suo.  Que  fem  natura 
sunt,  et  die  jure  occupantium  fiunt,  sibi  audet  hu- 
mana  tenieritas  ▼indicare,&c. — Policraticus,p.  18. 

I  Le  Grand,  Vie  priv^e  des  Fran^ais,  t.  i.,  p.  325. 

i  For  the  injuries  which  this  people  sustained 
from  the  seignorial  rights  of  the  chase  in  the  elev- 
enth century,  see  the  RecueQ  des  Historiens,  in  the 
iraluable  preface  to  the  eleyenth  volume,  p.  181. 
This  continu«d  to  be  felt  iaFwice  down  to  tho  | 


must  have  had  on  agriculture,  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture.  The  levelling  of  forests, 
the  draining  of  morasses,  and  the  extir- 
pation of  mischievous  animals  which  in- 
habit them,  are  the  first  objects  of  man^s 
labour  in  reclaiming  the  earth  to  its  use ; 
and  these  were  forbidden  by  a  landed 
aristocracy,  whose  control  over  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  improvement  was 
unlimited,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  sacrifice  their  pleasures  to  their  ava- 
rice. 

These  habits  of  the  rich,  and  the  mis- 
erable servitude  of  those  who  Bad  staia  or 
cultivated  the  land,  rendered  HricnUow- 
its  fertility  unavailing.  Predial  servitude 
indeed,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  has 
always  been  the  ^eat  bar  to  improve- 
ment. In  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Rome,  the  labouring  husbandman,  a  me- 
nial slave  of  some  wealthy  senator,  had 
not  even  that  qualified  interest  in  the  soil 
which  the  tenure  of  villanage  afforded  to 
the  peasant  of  feudal  ages.  Italy,  there- 
fore, a  country  presenting  many  natural 
impediments,  was  but  imperfectly  re- 
duced into  cultivation  before  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarians.*  That  revolution 
destroyed  agriculture  with  every  other 
art,  and  succeeding  calamities  during  &ve 
or  six  centuries,  left  the  finest  regions 
of  Europe  unfruitful  and  desolate.  There 
are  but  two  possible  modes  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  earth  can  be  increased ; 
one  by  rendering  fresh  land  serviceable  ; 
the  other  by  improving  the  fertility  of 
that  which  is  already  cultivated.  The 
last  is  only  attainable  bv  the  application 
of  capital  and  of  skill  to  agriculture : 
neither  of  which  could  be  expected  in 
the  ruder  ages  of  society.  The  former 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  always  practicable 
while  waste  lands  remain  ;  but  it  was 
checked  by  laws  hostile  to  improvement; 
such  as  the  manorial  and  commonable 
rights  in  England,  and  by  the  general 
tone  of  manners. 

Till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there 
were  no  towns  in  Germany,  except  a 
few  that  had  been  erected  on  the  Rhine 

revolution,  to  which  it  did  not  perhaps  a  little  con- 
tribute.—(See  Young's  Travels  in  France.)  The 
monstrous  privilege  of  fMe-warreo  (monstrous,  I 
mean,  when  not  originally  founded  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  soQ)  is  recognised  by  our  own  laws, 
though  in  this  age  it  is  not  often  that  a  court  and 

a  will  susuin  its  exercise.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
id  of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  from  a  German  ori- 
ginal,  is  well  known ;  and  I  believe  there  are  sev- 
eral others  in  that  country  not  dissimilar  in  subject 
*  Muratori,  Dissert.  21.  This  dissertation  con- 
tains ample  evidence  of  the  wretched  state  of  cul- 
ture in  Italy,  at  least  in  the  northern  parts,  both 
before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and,  in  a 
much  greator  degree,  under  the  Liombaid  kiqga. 
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and  Danube  by  the  Romaiia.  A  house 
with  its  stables  and  fann-boildinga,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  enclosure,  was 
called  a  court,  or,  as  we  find  it  in  our 
law-books,  a  curtilage ;  the  toft  or  home- 
stead of  a  more  genuine  English  dialect. 
One  of  these,  with  the  adjacent  domain  of 
arable  fields  and  woods,  had  the  name  of 
a  villa  or  manse.  Several  manses  com- 
posed a  march ;  and  several  marches 
formed  a  pagus,  or  district.  *  From  these 
elements  in  the  progress  of  population, 
arose  villages  and  towns.  In  France 
undoubtedly  there  were  always  cities  of 
some  importance.  Country  parishes 
contained  several  manses  or  farms  of 
arable  land,  around  a  common  pasture, 
where  every  one  was  bound  by  custom  to 
ibed  his  cattle.f 

The  condition  even  of  internal  trade 
Of  Inter-  was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of 
ftfti  trade,  agriculture.  There  is  not  a  ves- 
tige perhaps  to  be  discovered  for  several 
centuries  of  any  considerable  manufac- 
ture ;  I  mean  of  working  up  articles  of 
common  utility  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
the  necessities  of  an  adjacent  district  re- 
quired.]: Rich  men  kept  domestic  arti- 
sans among  their  servants ;  even  kings, 
in  the  nintti  century,  had  their  clothes 
made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms  :^ 
but  the  peasantry  must  have  been  suppli- 
ed with  garments  and  implements  of  lar 
hour  by  purchase,  and  every  tovrn,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  had  its  weaver,  its  smith, 
and  its  currier.  But  there  were  almost 
insuperable  impediments  to  any  extended 


*  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem..  t  i.,  p.  406.  The 
following  )>at8age  seems  to  ilixistrate  Schmidt's 
account  of  Genxian  villages  in  the  ninth  century, 
though  relating  to  a  different  age  and  country. 
«*  A  toft,*'  says  Dr.  Whitaker,  **  is  a  homestead  in  a 
village,  80  called  from  the  small  tufis  of  maple, 
ehn,  ash,  and  other  wood,  with  which  dwellm^- 
houses  were  anciently  overhung.  Even  now  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  Craven  without  being  strack 
with  the  insulated  homesteads,  surroonded  by  their 
bttie  garths,  and  overhung  with  tufts  of  trees. 
These  are  the  genuine  tofts  and  crafts  of  our  an- 
cestors, with  the  substitution  only  of  stone  to  the 
wooden  crocks  and  thatched  roofs  of  antiquity.'* 
— Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  380. 

t  It  is  laid  down  m  the  Speculum  8azanicom,a 
collection  of  feudal  customs  which  prevailed  over 
most  of  Germany,  that  no  one  might  have  a  sep- 
arate pasture  for  his  csttle  unless  be  possessed 
three  mansi.— Do  Can^,  Mansus.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  price  paid,  I  suppose  to  the  lord,  for 
agistment  in  the  common  pasture. 

%  The  only  mention  of  s  manufacture,  as  eaily 
as  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries,  that  I  remember  to 
have  met  with,  is  in  Schmidt,  t.  ii.,  p.  146,  who 
says,  that  cloths  were  exported  from  Friseland  to 
Eneland  and  other  parts.  He  quotes  no  suthori- 
ty,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  not  advanced  the 
net  ffratuitously. 

4  Schmidt,  t  L,  p.  411 ;  t  ii.,  p.  liS. 


traific;  the  insecurity  of  moreaUewealth, 
and  dilBculty  of  accumulating  it ;  the  ig- 
norance of  mutual  wants;  the  peril  of 
robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and 
the  certainty  of  extortion.  In  the  do- 
mains of  every  lord,  a  toll  was  to  be  paid 
in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  high* 
wajr,  or  at  his  market.*  These  customs, 
equitable  and  necessary  in  their  princi- 
ple, became  in  practice  oppressive,  be- 
cause they  were  arbitrary,  and  renewed 
in  every  petty  territory  which  the  road 
might  intersect.  Several  of  Charie- 
magnets  capitularies  repeat  complaints 
of  these  exactions,  and  endeavour  to 
abolish  such  tolls  as  were  not  founded  mi 
prescription.f  One  of  them  rather  amu- 
singly illustrates  the  modesty  and  mod- 
eration of  the  landholders.  It  is  enacted 
that  no  one  shall  be  compelled  to  go  oat 
of  his  way  in  order  to  pay  toll  at  a  par- 
ticular bridge,  when  he  can  croaa  the 
river  more  conveniently  at  another 
place.t  These  provisions,  like  most 
others  of  that  age,  were  unhkely  to  pro- 
duce much  amendment.  It  was  only 
the  milder  species,  however,  of  feudal 
lords  who  were  content  with  the  tribute 
of  merchants.  The  more  ravenous  de- 
scended from  their  fortresses  to  pillage 
the  wealthy  traveller,  or  shared  in  the 
spoil  of  inferior  plunderers,  whom  they 
both  protected  and  instigated.  Proon 
occur,  even  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  government  had  re- 
gained its  enemr,  and  civilixation  had 
made  considefabie  progress,  of  public 
robberies  systematically  perpetrated  t^ 
men  of  noble  rank.  In  the  more  savage 
times,  before  the  twelfth  century,  they 
were  probably  too  frequent  to  excite 
much  attention.  It  was  a  custom  in 
some  places  to  waylay  travellers,  and 
not  only  to  plunder,  but  to  sell  them  as 
slaves,  or  compel  them  to  pay  a  ransom. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  lord,  says  an  historian, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  territo- 
ry.^ Germany  appears  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  the  country  where  down- 
right robbery  was  most  unscrupulously 
practised  by  the  great.  Their  castles, 
erected  on  almost  inaccessible  heights 


•  Du  Cange,  Pedagram,  Pontaticum,  Telone- 
um,  Mereatum,  Stallagium,  Lastsgium,  Ate 

t  Balos.  Capit,  p.  621,  et  alihL 

t  Ut  nuilus  cogatur  ad  pontem  ire  ad  flaviom 
transeundom  propter  telooei  causas  quando  ille  in 
alio  loco  compendiosius  iilnd  fhmien  transire  po- 
test, p.  76i,  et  alibi 

^  Eadmer  apud  Recueil  des  Historiens  dee 
Gaules,  t.  zi.,  prelaee,  p.  IM.  Pro  rita  iUins  loci, 
a  dosiiao  tens  ciptivitati  sddicilQi; 
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among  the  woods,  became  the  secure  re- 
ceptacles of  predatory  bands,  who  spread 
terror  oyer  the  country.  From  these 
boiiNirian  lords  of  the  dark  ages,  as  from 
a  living  model,  the  romancers  are  said  to 
have  drawn  their  giants  and  other  disloy- 
al enemies  of  true  chiyalry.  Robbery 
indeed  is  the  constant  theme  both  of  the 
Capitolaries  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws ;  one  has  more  reason  to  wonder  at 
the  intrepid  thirst  of  lacre,  which  indu- 
ced a  very  few  merchants  to  exchange 
the  products  of  different  regions,  than  to 
ask  why  no  general  spirit  of  commer- 
cial activity  prevailed. 

Under  m  these  circumstances,  it  is 
And  or  for-  ebvious  that  very  little  oriental 
gtf  com-  trade  could  have  existed  in  these 
■*"•  western  countries  of  Europe. 
Destitute  as  they  have  been  created, 
spesking  comparatively,  of  national  pro- 
ductions fit  for  exportation,  their  inven- 
tion and  industry  are  the  great  resources 
from  which  they  can  supply  the  demands 
of  the  east.  Before  any  manufactures 
were  estabhshed  in  Europe,  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  Asia 
must  of  necessity  have  been  very  trifling; 
because,  whatever  inclination  she  might 
feel  to  enloy  the  luxuries  of  those  genial 
regions,  she  wanted  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  rest  the  miserable  condition  of  oriental 
commerce  upon  the  Saracen  conquests, 
because  the  poverty  of  Europe  is  an  ade- 
ouate  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  what  little  traf- 
nc  remained  was  carried  on  with  no  ma- 
terial inconvenience  through  the  channel 
of  Constantinople.  Venice  took  the  lead 
in  tiding  with  Greece  and  more  eastern 
countries.*  Amalfi  had  the  second  place 
in  the  commerce  of  those  dark  ages. 
These  cities  imported,  besides  natural 
productions,  the  fine  clothes  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  yet,  as  this  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  illicit,  it  was  not  probably  exten- 
sive.f    Their  exports  were  gold  and  sil- 

*  Heeran  has  freauently  referred  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1789,  by  Mtrini,  entitled  Storia  civile  e 
politics  del  CommefziD  de^Veneziani,  which  casts 
a  new  light  upon  the  early>f  elations  of  Venice  with 
the  east.  Ot  this  book  I  know  nothing;  but  a 
memoir  by  De  Guignee,  in  the  thirty-seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  com- 
merce of  France  witn  the  east  before  the  crusades, 
is  singularly  unproductive;  the  fauU  of  the  snt>- 
ject,  not  ofthe  author. 

t  There  is  an  odd  passage  in  Luitprand's  relation 
of  YoM  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Otho  to  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas.  The  Greeks  making  a  display  of 
their  dress,  he  told  them  that  in  Lombardy  the 
conunon  people  wore  as  good  clothes  as  they. 
How,  they  said,  can  you  procure  them  ?  Through 
the  Venetian  and  Amalntan  dealers,  he  replied, 
who  gam  their  subsistence  by  selling  them  to  us. 
The  hcXuh  Greeks  WeiS  vmy  angry,  and  declared 


ver,  by  which,  as  none  was  likely  to  re* 
turn,  the  circulating  money  of  Europe 
was  probably  less  in  the  eleventh  centu* 
ry  than  at  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
empire;  furs,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  Sclavonian  countries ;  and  arms,  the 
sale  of  which  to  pagans  or  Saracens  was 
vainly  prohibited  by  Charlemagne  and  by 
the  Holy  See.*  A  more  scan&lous  traf- 
fic, and  one  that  still  more  fitly  called  for 
prohibitory  laws,  was  carried  on  in  slaves. 
It  is  an  humiliating  proof  of  the  degra^ 
dation  of  Christendom,  that  the  Vene* 
tians  were  reduced  to  purchase  the  lux- 
uries of  Asia  by  supplying  the  slaye^ 
market  of  the  Saracens.f  Their  apology 
would  perhaps  have  been,  that  these 
were  purchased  from  their  heathen  neiffh* 
hours ;  but  a  slave^ealer  was  probably 
not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  faith  or  ori- 
gin of  his  victim.  This  trade  was  not 
peculiar  to  Venice.  In  England  it  was 
very  common,  even  after  the  conquest,  ' 
to  export  slaves  to  Ireland;  till,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Irish  came  to  a 
non-importation  agteement,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.^ 

Prom  this  state  of  demdation  and 
poverty  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
recovered,  with  a  progression  in  some 
respects  tolerably  uniform,  in  others 
more  unequal;  and  the  course  of  their 
improvement  more  gradual,  and  less  de-( 


that  any  dealer  presuming  to  export  their  fine 
clothes  should  be  flogged.^Luitprandi  Opera,  p. 
1S5,  edit.  Antwerp,  1640. 

*  Bahii.  Capitol.,  p.  775.  One  of  the  main  ad- 
▼antases  which  the  Christian  nations  possessed 
orer  the  Saracens  was  the  coat  of  mail,  and  other 
defensive  armour;  so  that  this  prohibition  was 
founded  upon  very  good  political  reasons. 

t  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allem.,  t.  ii.,  p.  146.  Hee- 
ren,  snr  I'Influence  des  Croisades,  p.  316.  In  Bs- 
luze  we  find  a  law  m  Carloman,  brother  to  Charle- 
magne ;  Ut  manciple  Chxistiana  paganis  non  Ton- 
dantur. — Capitulana,  t  i.,  p.  ISO,  nde  qooque,  p. 
361. 

t  William  of  Malmsbory  accuses  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobility  of  selUnc  their  female  serrants, 
eren  when  pregnant  by  (hem,  as  slaves  to  idraign- 
ers,  p.  loe.  I  hope  there  were  not  many  of  these 
Yaricoes ;  and  should  not  perhaps  bsve  given  credit 
to  an  historian,  rather  prejudiced  against  the  Eng- 
lish, if  I  had  not  found  too  much  authority  for  the  ^ 
general  practice.  In  the  canons  of  a  council  at 
London,  in  1102,  we  read :  Let  no  one  from  hence- 
forth presume  to  cany  on  that  wicked  traffic,  by 
which  men  of  Enslana  have  hitherto  been  sold  like 
brute  animals.— Wilkins's  Concilia,  t.  i.,  p.  3S3. 
And  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  that  the  English 
before  the  conouest  were  senerally  in  the  habit  of 
selling  their  children  and  other  relations  to  be 
slaves  in  Ireland,  without  havin|^  even  the  pretext 
of  distress  or  famine,  till  the  Irish,  in  a  national 
synod,  sfpreed  to  emancipste  all  the  English  slsves 
in  the  kingdom,  id.,  p.  471.  This  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  the 
threatened  invasioD  of  H«dit  II.— Lyttleton,  vol. 
iiL,  p.  7a 
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pendant  npon  conspicuous  civil  rev<rfu- 
tions  than  their  decline,  affords  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sabjects  into  which 
a  philosophical  mind  can  inquire.  The 
commencement  of  this  restoration  has 
asnally  been  dated  from  about  the  (dose 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  thoagh  it  is  un- 
necessary to  observe,  that  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  any  thing  approxima- 
ting to  chronological  accuracy.  It  may 
therefore  be  sometimes  not  improper  to 
distinguish  the  six  first  of  the  ten  centu- 
ries, which  the  present  work  embraces, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  dark  ages ; 
an  epithet  which  I  do  not  extend  to  the 
twelfth  and  three  following.  In  tracing 
the  decline  of  society  from  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  emipire,  we  have 
been  led,  not  without  connexion,  from  ig- 
norance to  superstition,  from  superstition 
to  vice  and  lawlessness,  and  from  thence 
to  general  rudeness  and  poverty.  I  shall 
^  pursue  an  inverted  order  in  passing  along 
the  ascending  scale,  and  class  the  vari- 
ous improvements  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
under  three  principal  heads,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  wealth,  the  manners,  or  the 
taste  and  learning  of  Europe.  Different 
arrangements  might  probably  be  suggest- 
ed, equally  natural  and  ^convenient ;  bat 
in  the  disposition  of  topics  that  have  not 
always  an  unbroken  connexion  with  each 
other,  no  method  can  be  prescribed  as 
absoluteljr  more  scientific  than  the  rest. 
That  which  I  have  adopted  appears  to 
me  as  philosophical  and  as  little  liable  to 
transitions  as  any  other. 


PART  II. 

ProgreM  of  Commercial  ImDroTement  in  Gennany, 
PfandeFB,  and  England.^ln  the  North  of  Europe. 
—In  the  Ckxiotries  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
— Maritime  Laws.— Usury.— Banking  Compa- 
niea. — Progress  of  Refinement  in  Blanners.— 
Domestic  Architecture.  —  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture.—State  of  Agricultuie  in  England.— 
Value  of  Money.— Improvement  of  the  Moral 
Character  of  Society  — its  Causes.  —  Police.— 
Chaojres  in  Religious  Opinion.— Various  Sects. 
—Chivalry— its  Progress,  Character,  and  Influ- 
ence.— Canaes  of  the  Intellectual  Improvement 
of  European  Society.— 1.  The  Study  of  Civil 
Law.— 2.  Institution  of  Universities— their  Cele- 
brity. —  Scholastic  PhUosophy.— 3.  Cultivatidh 
of  Modem  Languages. -I^roven^al  Poets.— 
Norman  PoeU.— French  Prose  Writers.— Italian 
— early  Poeta  in  that  Langua^  —  Dante. — 
Petrarch. — English  Language— its  Progress.r- 
Chaucer.— 4.  Revival  of  Classical  Learning. — 
Latin  whtera  of  the  Twelfth  Century.— Litera- 
ture of  the  Fourteenth  Century.— Greek  Litera- 
ture—ita  Restoration  in  Italy.— Invention  of 
Printing. 


Trk  geographical  position  of  Bmoptt 
naturally  divides  its  maritime  Bnnpcu 
commerce  into  two  principal  cooMMm. 
regions;  one  comprehending  those  coun- 
tries which  border  on  the  Baltic,  the 
German,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  another, 
those  situated  around  the  Meditenuiean 
Sea.  During  the  four  centuries  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
especially  the  two  former  of  them,  this 
separation  was  more  remarkable  than  at 
present,  inasmuch  as  their  intercourse, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  was  extremely  lim- 
ited. To  the  firs^  region  belonged  the 
Netherlands,  the  coasts  of  France,  Ger- 
many,and  Scandinavia, and  the  maritime 
districts  of  England.  In  the  second  we 
may  class  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  those  of  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  the  whole  of  Italy. 

1.  The  former,  or  northern  division, 
was  first  animated  by  the  wooitaa 
woollen  manufacture  of  Flan-  nsnaftfliom 
ders.  It  is  not  easy  either  to  of  «•«»*«. 
discover  the  early  b^innings  of  this,  or  to 
account  for  its  rapid  advancement.  The 
fertility  of  that  province  and  its  facihties 
of  interior  navigation  were  doubtless 
necessary  causes;  but  there  must  have 
been  some  temporary  encouragement 
from  the  personal  character  of  its  sover- 
eigns, or  other  accidental  circumstances. 
Several  testimonies  to  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Flemish  manufactures  occur 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  might 
perhaps  be  found  even  earlier.*  A  wri- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  asserts  that  all  the 
world  was  clothed  from  English  wool 
wrought  in  Flanders.t  This  indeed  is 
an  exaggerated  vaunt;  but  the  Flemidi 
stufis  were  probabl^r  sold  wherever  the 
sea  or  a  navigable  river  permitted  them 
to  be  carried.  Cologne  was  the  chief 
trading  city  upon  the  Rhine;  and  its 
merchants,  who  had  been  considerable 
even  under  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  London  in  1230. 
The  woollen  manufacture,  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  wars  and  the  impolitic  regu- 
lations of  magistrates,!   continued    to 

*  Macpheraon^s  Annals  of  Commerce,  toI.  i,  p. 
270.  Meyer  ascribes  the  origin  of  Flemish  trade  to 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flandera,  m  956,  who  eatabliahed 
markets  at  Brugea  and  other  cities.  Exchanges 
were  in  that  age,  he  saj^s,  chiefly  effected  by  Inr- 
ter,  little  money  circulating  in  Flandera.— Annalea 
Flandrici.  fbl.  18  (edit.  1561). 

t  Matthew  Westmonast.  apud  Macpherson^a 
Annala  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  415. 

t  Such  regulations  scared  away  those  Flemish 
weavers  who  brought  their  art  into  England  under 
Edward  III.— Macpherson,  p.  467,  494,  54S.  Ser. 
eral  vears  later,  the  magistratea  of  Ghent  are  said 
by  Meyer  (Annales  Flandrici,  foL  156)  to  have  im 
posed  a  tax  on  every  loom.    Though  the  aeditiooa 
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flourish  in  the  Netherlands  (fot  Brabant 
and  Hainauh  shared  it  in  some  degree 
with  Flanders),  nntil  England  became  not 
only  capable  of  8U})plying  her  own  de- 
mand, but  a  rival  in  all  the  marts  of 
Europe.  All  Christian  kingdoms,  and 
even  the  Tuiks  themselves,  says  an  his- 
torian of  the  sixteenth  century,  lamented 
the  desperate  war  between  the  Flemish 
cities  and  their  Count  Louis,  that  broke 
out  in  1380.  For  at  that  time  Flanders 
was  a  market  for  the  traders  of  all  the 
world.  Merchants  from  seventeen  kinf- 
doms  had  their  settled -domiciles  at  Bru- 

fes,  besides  strangers  from  almost  un- 
nown  countries  who  repaired  thither.* 
During  this  war,  and  cm  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  weavers  both  of  Ghent  and 
Bruges  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
democratical  spirit,  the  consequence  no 
doubt  of  their  numbers  and  prosperity.! 
Ghent  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  in  thei  opinion  of  many  the 
best  situated. t  But  Bruges,  though  in 
circuit  but  half  the  former,  was  more 
splendid  in  its  buildings,  and  the  seat  of 
far  more  trade ;  being  the  great  staple 
both  of  Mediterranean  and  northern  mer- 
chandise.^ Antwerp,  which  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  drew  away  a  large  part 
of  this  commerce  from  Bruges,  was  not 
considerable  in  the  preceding  ages ;  nor 
were  the  towns  of  Zealand  and  Holland 
much  noted  ejtcept  for  their  fisheries, 
though  those  provinces  acquired  in  the 


spirit  of  tiie  weavers'  company  bad  perhaps  justly 
proroked  them,  such  a  tax  on  their  staple  manu- 
lacture  was  a  piece  of  madness,  when  finghah 
goods  were  just  coming  into  competition. 

*  TerrA  marique  mercatura,  rerumque  commer- 
cia  et  qusstus  peribant.  Non  solum  totius  Europas 
mercatores,  Teram  etiam  ipsi  Turc«  alicque  sepo- 
site  nationes  ob  bellum  istud  Flandrns  magno 
afficiebantur  dolore.  Erat  nempe  Flandria  tutius 
props  orbis  stabile  mercatoribus  emporium.  Sep- 
temdecim  regnonim  negotiatores  turn  Bnigis  sua 
certa  habuere  domicilia  ac  sedes,  prcter  complures 
incognitas  paene  gentes  qo9  umuque  confluebant. 
— Meyer,  fol.  205,  ad  ann.  1385. 
t  Meyer;  Froissart,  Comfaies. 
t  It  contained,  according  to  Ludovico  Guicciar- 
dini,  35,000  houses,  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls  was 
45,640  Romsn  feet.— Description  des  Pais  Bas,  p. 
350,  &c.  (edit  1009).  Part  of  this  enclosore  was 
not  built  upon.  The  population  of  Ghent  is  reck- 
oned by  Guicciardini  at  70,000,  but  in  his  time  it 
had  greatly  declined.  It  is  certainly,  however, 
much  exaggerated  by  earlier  historians.  And  I  en- 
tertain some  doubt  as  to  Guicciardini*s  estimate  of 
the  number  of  houses.  If  at  least  he  was  accurate, 
more  than  half  of  the  city  must  since  have  been 
demolished  or  become  uninhabited,  which  its  pres- 
ent appearance  does  not  indicate ;  for  Ghent,  thouah 
not  verv  flourishing,  by  no  means  presents  the  <&• 
cav  and  dilapidation  of  an  Italian  town. 

i  Guicciardini,  p.  268.  M6m.  de  Comines,  1.  v., 
c.  17.  Meyer,  fol.  354.  Macpherson's  Aimals  of 
Commsice,  voL  i.,  p.  647, 651. 


fifteenth  century  some   share  of  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

For  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  our  English  towns,  as  Ezponor 
has  been  observed  in  a  different  wool  tnm 
place,  made  some  forward  steps  England. 
towards  improvement,  though  still  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  continent.  Their 
commerce  was  almost  confined  to  the 
exportation  of  wool,  the  great  staple 
commodity  of  England,  upon  which,  more 
than  any  other,  in  its  raw  or  manufac- 
tured state,  our  wealth  has  been  founded. 
A  woollen  manufacture,  however,  indis- 
putably existed  under  Henry  II.  ;*  it  is 
noticed  in  regulations  of  Richard  I. ;  and 
by  the  importation  of  woad  under  John, 
it  may  be  inferred  to  have  still  flourished. 
The  disturbances  of  the  next  reign,  per- 
haps, or  the  n^d  elevation  of  the  Flem- 
ish towns,  retarded  its  growth ;  though  a 
remarkable  law  was  passed  by  the  Ox- 
ford parliament  in  IS6I9  prohibiting  the 
export  of  wool  and  the  importation  of 
cloth.  This,  while  it  shows  the  defer- 
ence paid  by  the  discontented  barons, 
who  predominated  in  thai  parliament,  to 
their  confederates  the  burghers,  was  evi- 
dently too  premature  to  be  enforced. 
We  may  infer  from  it,  however,  that 
cloths  were  made  at  home,  though  not 
sufficiently  for  the  peoples*  consump- 
tion.t 

Prohibitions  of  the  same  nature,  though 
with  a  different  object,  were  frequenuy 
imposed  on  the  trade  between  England 
ana  Flanders  by  Edward  I.  and  his  son. 
As  their  political  connexions  fluctuated, 
these  princes  gave  full  Uberty  and  settle- 
ment to  the  nemish  merchants,  or  tfbi- 
ished  them  at  once  from  the  country.^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to  Eng- 
land than  this  arbitrary  vacillation.  The 
Flemings  were  in  every  respect  our  nat- 
ural allies ;  but  besides  those  connexions 
with  France,  the  constant  enemy  of 
Flanders,  into  which  both  the  Edwards 
occasionally  fell,  a  mutual  alienation  had 
been  produced  by  the  trade  of  the  former 
people  with  Scotland,  a  trade  too  lucra- 

*  Blomefield,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  thinks 
that  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  as  early  as  this 
reign  at  Worsted,  a  village  in  that  county,  and  im- 
mortalized its  name  by  their  manufacture.  It  soon 
reached  Norwich,  though  not  conspicuous  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.— Hist,  of  Norfolk,  vol .  ii.  Mac- 

C'son  speaks  of  it  for  the  first  time  in  1327. 
re  were  several  gilds  of  weavers  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.—Lyttleton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 

f  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p. 
413,  from  Walter  Hemingford.  I  am  considerably 
indebted  to  this  laborious  and  useful  publication, 
which  has  superseded  that  of  Anderson. 

t  Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  32, 50,  737,  949, 965  i  t  iil,  p. 
533, 1106,  et  aUbi. 
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tive  to  bo  resigned  at  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's request.*  An  early  instance  of 
that  conflicting  selfishness  of  belligeranU 
and  neutrals,  which  was  destined  to  ag- 
gravate the  animosities  and  misfortunes 
of  our  own  time  If 

A  more  prosperous  era  began  with  Ed- 
Engiish         "vv^xd  III.,  the  father,  as  he 
woollen  nMiH  may  almost  be  called,  of  Eng- 
uTMCttre.        jigjj  commerce,  a  title  not  in- 
deed more  glorious,  but  by  which  he  may 
perhaps  claim  more  of  our  gratitude  than 
as  the  hero  of  Crecy.    in  1331,  he  took 
.  advantage   of    discontents   among    the 
manufacturers  of  Flanders  to  invite  them 
as  settlers  into  his  dominions.!     They 
brought  the  finer  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths,  which  had  been  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.   The  discontents   alluded  to  re- 
sulted from  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
their  coxporations,  who  oppressed  all  ar- 
tisans without  the  pale  of  their  commu- 
^  nity.    The  history  of  corporations  brinffs 
'  home  to  our  minds  one  cardinal  truth, 
(    that  political  institutions  have  very  fre- 
\   quently  but  a  relative  and  temporary  use- 
.  fulness,   and  that  what  forwarded  im- 
\  provement  during  one  part  of  its  course, 
\  may  prove  to  it  in  time  a  most  pernicious 
\  obstacle.    Corporations  in  England,  we 
may  be  sure,  wanted  nothing  of  their 
usual  character ;  and  it  cost  Edward  no 
little  trouble  to  protect  his  colonists  from 
the  selfishness,  and  from  the  blind  na- 
tionality of  the  vulgar.^    The  emigration 
of  Flemish  weavers  into  England  contin- 
ued during  this  reign,  and  we  find  it  men- 
tioned at  intervals  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Commerce  now  became,  next  to  lib- 
ineiwMor  ^^1  ^^®  leading  object  of  par- 
Eagiish  liament.  For  the  greater  part 
MBimorce.  ^f  ^^^  statutes  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  III.  bear  relation  to  this 
subject ;  not  always  well  devised,  or  lib- 
eral, or  consistent,  but  by  no  means 
worse  in  those  respects  than  such  as 
have  been  enacted  in  subsequent  ages. 

♦  Rymer,  t.  iii.,  p.  759.  A  Flemiah  ftctory  was 
established  at  Berwick  abofot  1286. — Macpheraon. 

t  In  1205,  Edward  I.  made  masters  of  neutral 
ships  in  English  ports  find  security  not  to  trade 
with  France.—Rymer,  t.  ii.,  p.  «79. 

t  Rymer,  t  iT.,  p.  591,  &c.  Fnlier  draws  a  no- 
table picture  of  the  inducements  held  oot  to  the 
Flemings.  **  Here  they  should  feed  on  &t  beef  and 
mutton,  till  nothing  but  their  fulness  should  stint 
Uieir  stomachs ;  their  beds  should  be  good,  and 
their  bedfellows  better,  seeing  the  richest  yeomen 
in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marnr  their 
daughters  unto  them,  and  such  the  Englisn  beau- 
ties that  the  most  envious  foreignws  could  not  but 
commend  them."— Fuller's  Church  History,  quoted 
in  Blomefield's  Hist,  of  Norfolk. 

^  Rymnr,  t  ▼.,  p.  137, 490, 5i0. 


The  occupation  of  a  merchant  became 
honourable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  nat- 
ural jealousy  of  the  two  classes,  he  was 
placed  in  some  measure  on  a  footing  with 
landed  proprietors.  By  the  statute  of 
apparel,  in  37  Edw.  III.,  merchants  and 
artificers  who  had  Ave  hundred  pounds 
value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the 
same  dress  as  squires  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  And  those  who  were 
worth  more  than  this  might  dress  like 
men  of  double  that  estate.  Wool  was 
still  the  principal  article  of  e3q[)ort  and 
source  of  revenue.  Subsidies  granted 
by  every  parliament  upon  this  article 
were,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  commonly  taken  in  kind.    To 

Erevent  evasion  of  this  duty  seems  to 
ave  been  the  principle  of  those  multifa- 
rious regulations,  which  fix  the  staple, 
or  market  for  wool,  in  certain  towns, 
either  in  England,  or,  more  commonly,  on 
the  continent.  To  these  all  wool  was  to 
be. carried,  and  the  tax  was  there  col- 
lected. It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  com- 
Erehend  the  drift  of  all  the  provisions  re- 
tting to  the  staple,  many  of  which  tend 
to  benefit  foreign  at  the  expense  of  Eng- 
lish merchants.  By  degrees,  the  expor- 
tation of  woollen  cloths  increased  so  as 
to  diminish  that  of  the  raw  material,  but 
the  latter  was  not  absolutely  prohibited 
during  the  period  under  review;*  al- 
though some  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  it  by  Edward  IV.  For  a  mucn  ear- 
lier statute,  in  the  lith  of  Edward  III., 
making  the  exportation  of  wool  a  capital 
felony,  was  in  its  terms  provisional,  until 
it  should  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
council ;  and  the  king  almost  immediate- 
ly set  it  aside.f 

*  In  1400,  woollen  cloths  formed  great  part  of 
our  exports,  snd  were  eztensivelj  used  over  Spain 
and  Itair.  And  in  1440,  English  cloths  baying 
been  prohibited  by  the  Doke  of  Burgundy,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  until  he  should  repeal  this  orainance, 
no  merchandise  of  his  dominions  should  be  admit- 
ted into  England.— 27  H.  VI.,  c.  1.  The  system 
of  prohibiting  the  import  of  foreign  wrought  goods 
was  acted  upon  very  extensively  in  Edward  IT.'s 

t  Stat  II  £.  III.,  c.  1.  Blackstone  says  that 
transporting  wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  detii- 
ment  of  our  staple  manufikctuie,  was  forbidden  at 
common  law  (toI.  It.,  c.  10),  not  recollecting  that 
we  had  no  ataple  manufactures  in  the  ages  when 
the  common  law  was  formed,  and  that  Um  ea[port 
of  wool  was  almost  the  only  means  by  which  this 
country  procured  silver,  or  kny  otbier  article  of 
which  it  stood  in  need  from  the  continent  In  lad, 
the  landholders  were  so  far  fnm  neglecting  this 
source  of  their  wealth,  that  a  minimum  was  fixed 
upon  it  by  a  statute  of  1343  (repealed  indeed  the 
next  year,  18  E.  III.,  c  3),  below  which  price  it 
was  not  to  be  sold ;  from  a  laudable  apprehensaooa 
as  it  sesms.  that  forsigneis  were  gettinf  it  too 
cheap.    And  this  wMvetivediotht  33d  tfH.VL, 
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A  manQfacttttifkg  district;  as  we  see  in 
Mftnnikix  ^^  ^^"^  countty,  seiids  out,  as 
cures  of  it  were,  sackers  into  all  its 
Fk«aoe  iii<  neighbourhood.  Accordingly, 
Gwoway.  11^^  woollen  manuftustore  spread 
from  Flanders  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shine,  and  into  the  nortjiem  provinces  of 
France.*  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  trace  its  history  in  these  regions.  In 
Germany,  the  privile^^es  conceded  bv 
Henry  v.  to  the  free  cities,  and  especial- 
ly to  their  artisans,  gave  a  soul  to  indus- 
try ;  though  the  central  parts  of  the  em- 
pire were,  for  many  reasons,  very  ill  cal- 
culated for  commercial  enterprise  during 
the  middle  ages.f  But  the  French  towns 
were  never  so  much  emancipated  ftt>m 
arbitrary  power  as  those  of  Germany  or 
Flanders ;  and  the  evils  of  exorbitant  tax- 
ation, with  those  produced  by  the  Eng- 
lish wars,  conspired  to  retard  the  advance 
of  manufactures  in  France.  That  of 
linen  made  some  progress ;  but  this  work 
was  still  perhaps  chiefly  confined  to  the 
labour  of  female  servants.^ 

The   manufactures   of  Flahders  and 
Baitfo  England  found  a  market  not  only 
■■^^  in  these  adjacent  countries,  but  in  j 
a  pan  of  Europe  which  for  many  ages 

though  the  act  is  not  printed  among  the  statutet. 
—Rot.  Pari.,  t.  v.,  p.  275.  The  exportation  of 
sheep  was  prohibited  in  1338.— Rymer.  t.  ▼.,  p. 
36 ;  and  by  act  of  parliament  in  1425. — 3  H.  VI.,  c. 
2.  Bat  this  did  not  prerent  oor  improying  the 
wool  of  a  foreign  country  to  our  own  loss.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  English  wool  was  superior 
to  any  other  for  fineness  during  these  ages.  Henry 
XL,  in  his  patent  to  the  Weavers*  Company,  directs 
that  if  any  weaver  mingled  Spanisn  wool  with 
English,  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  lord  mayor. — 
Macpherson,  p.  382.  An  English  flock,  transported 
into  Spain  about  1348,  is  said  to  hmwe  been  the 
source  of  the  fine  Sranish  wool,  ibid.,  p.  539.  But 
the  superiority  of  English  wool,  even  as  late  as 
1438,  isproTed  by  the  laws  of  Barcelona,  forbidding 
its  adulteration,  p.  654.  Another  exportation  of 
English  sheep  to  Spain  took  place  about  1465,  in 
consequence  of  a  commercial  treaty. — Rymer,  t. 
zi.,  p.  534,  et  alibi.  In  return,  S^tin  supplied 
England  with  horses,  her  breed  of  which  was  reck- 
oned the  best  in  Europe ;  so  that  the  exchange 
was  tolerably  fair.— Macpherson,  p.  596.  The  best 
horses  had  been  very  dear  in  England,  being  im- 
ported from  Spain  «nd  Italy,  ibid. 

*  Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  18. 

t  Considerable  woollen  manufactures  appear  to 
have  existed  in  Picardy  about  1315. — Macpherson, 
ad  annum.    Capmanv,  t.  iii.,  part  2,  p.  151. 

X  The  sherifis  of  Wiltshire  and  Sussex  are  di- 
rected, in  1253,  to  purchase  for  thekin|;  1000  ells  of 
fine  linen,  \inem  tele  pulchra  et  dehcata.  This 
Macpherson  supposes  to  be  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, which,  howerer,  is  not  demonstrable.  Linen 
was  made  at  that  time  in  Flanders ;  and  as  late  as 
1417,  the  fine  linen  used  in  England  was  imported 
from  France  and  the  Low  Countries. — Macpher- 
son, from  Rymer,  t.  ix.,  p.  394.  Velly'S  history  is 
defective  in  giving  no  account  of  the  French  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  or  at  least  none  that  is  at 
all  satis£Eu:tory. 


had  only  been  known  enough  to  be  dread- 
ed. In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tmy^  a  native  of  Bremen*  and  a  writer 
much  superior  to  moat  others  of  his  time* 
was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ge- 
ography of  the  Baltic ;  doubting  whether 
any  one  had  reached  Russia  by  that 
sea,  and  redconing  Esthonia  and  Cour- 
land  among  its  islands.*  But  in  one 
hundred  years  more,  the  maritime  re- 
gions of  Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  heathen  Sciavo- 
nians,  were  subdued  by  some  German 
princes;  and  the  Teutonic  order  some 
time  afterward,  having  conquered  Prus- 
sia, extended  a  line  of  at  least  compara- 
tive civilization  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land. The  first  town  erected  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  was  Lubec,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  Adolphus,  count 
of  Holstein,  in  1140.  After  several  vi- 
cissitudes, it  became  independent  of  any 
sovereign  but  the  emperor  in  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  Hamburgh  and  Bremen* 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Cimbric  pen- 
insula, emulated  the  prosperity  of  Lubec ; 
the  former  city  purchased  independence 
of  its  bishop  in  1SS5.  A  colony  from 
Bremen  founded  Riga  in  Livonia,  about 
1 162.  The  city  of  Dantzic  grew  into  im- 
portance about  the  end  of  the  following 
century.  Koningsberg  was  founded  by 
Ottecar,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  the  same 
age. 

But  the  real  importance  of  these  cities 
is  to  be  dated  from  their  famous  union 
into  the  Hanseatic  confederaey.  The 
origin  of  this  is  rather  obscure,  but  it 
may  certainly  be  neariy  referred  in  point 
of  time  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century ,t  and  accounted  for  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  mutual  defence,  which  piracy 
by  sea  and  pillage  by  land  had  taught  the 
merchants  of  Germany.  The  noues  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct  the  formation  of 
Uus  league,  which  indeed  was  in  great 
measure  designed  to  withstand  their  ex- 
actions. It  powerfully  maintained  the 
influence  which  the  free  imperial  cities 
were  at  this  time  acquiring.  Eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  places  constituted 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy,  divided  into 
four  colleges,  whereof  Lubec,  Ooloffne, 
Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were  the  leading 
towns.  Lubec  held  the  chief  rank,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  the  patriarchal  see 
of  the  league ;  whose  province  it  was  to 
preside  in  all   general  discussions   for 

*  Adam  Bremensis,  de  Situ  Danis,  p.  13.  (El- 
zevir edit.) 

f  Schmidt,  t  it.,  p.  8.  Macphecson,  p.  398. 
The  latter  writer  thinks  they  were  not  known  by 
thd  name  ofHanae  so  early. 
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meroantfle,  politicid,  or  military  porpoMS, 
and  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
league  had  four  principal  facljpries  in  for- 
eign parts,  at  London,  Bniges,  Bergen, 
and  Novogorod ;  endowed  by  the  aover- 
eigns  of  those  cities  with  considerable 
privileges,  to  which  every  merchant  be- 
longing to  a  Hanseatic  town  was  enti- 
tled.* In  England  the  Oerman  guildhall 
or  factory  was  established  by  concession 
of  Henry  III. ;  and  in  later  periods,  the 
Hanse  traders  were  favoured  above  many 
others  in  the  capricious  vacillations  of 
our  mercantile  policy.f  The  English  had 
also  their  factories  on  the  Baltic  coast  as 
far  as  Prussia,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
Denmaik.t 

This  opening  of  a  northern  maiket 
powerfully  accelerated  the  growth  of  our 
Bapid  prof,  own  commercial  opulence,  ea- 
rns of Bnff-  pecialiy  after  the  woollen  man- 
uahinito.  ufacture  had  begun  to  thrive. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  find  continual  evidences  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  wealth.  Thus,  in  1363, 
Picard,  who  had  been  lord  mayor  some 
years  before,  entertained  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince,  the  kings  of 
France,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus,  with  manv 
of  the  nobility,  at  his  own  house  in  th? 
Vintry,  and  presented  them  with  hand- 
some gifts.^  Philpot,  another  eminent 
citizen  in  Richard  IL's  time,  when  the 
trade  of  England  was  considerably  an- 
noyed by  privateers,  hired  1000  armed 
men,  and  despatched  them  to  sea,  where 
they  took  fifteen  Spanish  vessels  with 
their  prizes.  I  We  find  Richard  obtaininff 
a  great  deal  from  private  merchants  and 
tradinff  towns.  In  1370  he  got  J&5000 
from  London,  1000  marks  from  Bristol, 
and  in  proportion  from  smaller  places. 
In  1386  London  gave  i?4000  more,  and 
10,000  marks  in  1397.^  The  latter  sum 
was  obtained  also  for  the  cor<mation  of 
Henry  VI.*»  Nor  were  the  contributions 
of  individuals  contemptible,  considering 
the  high  value  of  money.  Hinde,  a  citi- 
zen of  London,  lent  to  Henry  IV.  £9000 
in  1407,  and  Whittington  one  half  of  that 
sum.  The  merchants  of  the  staple  ad- 
vanced i^4000  at  the  same  time,  ft  Our 
commerce  continued  to  be  regularly  and 
rapidly  progressive  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  famous  Canynges  of  Bris- 
tol,  under  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV., 

♦  Pfeffel,  t.  i.,  p.  443.    Schmidt,  t.  iv.,  p.  18;  t. 
T.,  p.  512.    Macpherson's  Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  693. 
t  Macphenon,  voLLtpaaaim. 
i  Rvmer,  t.  viil,  p.  360. 
6  Maq>heraon  (who  quotes  Stow),  p.  415. 
n  Wal8ingham,p.  211. 
ir  Ryiner,  t.  Tii.,  p.  210, 341 ;  t.  viii.,  p.  9. 
•♦  Id.  t.  X.,  p.  461.         tt  M-,  t.  riii.,  p.  463. 


had  ships  of  900  tons  burden.*  The 
trade  and  even  the  internal  wealth  of 
England  reached  so  much  higher  a  pitch 
in  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  king 
than  at  any  former  period,  that  we  may 
perceive  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
to  have  produced  no  very  serious  efiiect 
on  national  prosperity.  Some  battles 
were  doubtless  sanguinary ;  but  the  loss 
of  lives  in  battle  is  soon  repaired  by  a 
flourishing  natioa;  and  the  devastation 
occasioned  by  armies  was  both  partial 
and  transitory. 

A  coDunercial  intercourse  between 
these  northern  and  southern  intMcovw 
regions  of  Europe  began  about  wtiktiw 
the  early  part  or  the  fourteenth  gjjtj^ 
century,  or,  at  most,  a  little  *'"^** 
sooner.  Until,  indeed,  the  use  of  the 
magnet  was  thoroughly  understood,  and 
a  competent  skill  in  marine  architecture, 
as  well  as  navigation^  acquired,  the  Ital- 
ian merchants  were  scarce  likely  to  at- 
tempt a  voyage  perilous  in  itself,  and 
rendered  more  formidable  by  the  imagin- 
ary difficulties  which  had  been  suj^sed 
to  attend  an  expedition  beyond  the  straits 
of  Hercules.  But  the  English,  accos- 
tomed  to  their  own  rough  seas,  were  al- 
ways more  intrepid,  and  probably  more 
skilful  navigators.  Though  it  was  ex- 
tremely rare,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, for  an  English  trading  vessel  to  ap* 
pear  in  the  Mediterranean,!  yet  a  famous 


*  Macphersun,  p.  667. 

t  Richard  III.,  m  1485,  appointed  a  Floraiiliiia 
merchant  to  be  English  causal  at  Pisa,  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  his  subjects  mteaded  to  trade 
to  Italy.— Macphersoii,  p.  705,  from  Kjwaer.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  positively  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Mediterranean  trade  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  even 
this  instrument  is  not  oonduaive.  But  a  consid- 
erable presumption  arises  from  two  documents  in 
Rymsr,  of  the  year  1412,  which  inform  us  of  a 
great  shipment  of  wool  and  other  gooda  made  by 
some  merchanU  of  London  for  the  Meditenmnean 
under  supercaigoes,  whom,  it  being  a  new  under- 
taking, the  kin^  expressly  recommended  to  the 
Genoese  repubbc.  But  that  people,  impelled  prob- 
ablv  by  commercial  jealousy,  seized  the  vchkIs 
and  their  cargoes;  which  induced  the  king  to 
grant  the  owners  letters  of  reprisal  against  all  Ge- 
noese property.— Rymer,  L  viii.,  p.  717,  773. 
Though  it  is  not  perhaps  evident  that  the  vessels 
were  English,  the  circumstancea  render  it  highly 
probable.  The  bad  success,  however,  of  this  at- 
tempt might  prevent  its  imitation.  A  Greek  au- 
thor, about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
reckons  the  lyyiXrtvoi  among  the  nations  who 
traded  to  a  port  in  the  Archipelago. — Gibbon,  voL 
xii.,  p.  52.  But  these  enumerations  are  yenenlly 
swelled  by  vanity  or  the  love  of  exaggeration ;  and 
a  few  English  sailors  on  board  a  foreign  vessel 
would  justify  the  assertion.  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
a  Jewish  traveller,  pretends  that  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria, about  1160,  contained  vessels  not  only  from 
England,  but  from  Russia,  and  even  Craeow.^ 
Harris's  Voysges,  vol.  i.,  p.  554. 
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military  urmament,  that  was  destined  for 
the  crusade  of  Richard  i.,  displayed  at  a 
very  eariy  time  the  seamanship  of  our 
conntiymen.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.)  we  find  mention  in  Rymer's  collec* 
tion  of  Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders 
and  England.  His  son  was  Tery- solicit- 
ous to  preserve  the  friendship  of  that  op- 
ulent republic ;  and  it  is  by  his  letters  to 
his  senate,  or  by  royal  orders  restoring 
ships  unjustly  seized,  that  we  come  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  facts  which  histori- 
ans neglect  to  relate.  Pisa  shared  a  lit> 
tie  in  tius  traffic,  and  Venice  more  conaid* 
erably ;  but  Genoa  was  beyond  all  com- 
petition at  the  head  of  Italian  commerce 
m  these  seas  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  next,  her  general  decline 
left  it  more  open  to  her  rival;  but  I 
doubt  whether  Venice  ever  maintain- 
ed so  strong  a  connexion  with  England. 
Through  London,  and  Bruges,  their  chief 
station  in  Flanders,  the  merchants  of  It- 
•aly  and  of  Spain  transported  oriental 
produce  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  coast  were 
stimulated  by  the  desire  of  precious  lux- 
uries which  they  had  never  known ;  and 
these  wants,  though  selfish  and  frivolous, 
are  the  means  by  which  nations  acquire 
civility,  and  the  earth  is  rendered  fruitful 
of  its  produce.  As  the  carriers  of  this 
trade,  the  Hanseatic  merchants  resident 
in  England  and  Flanders  derived  prof- 
its through  which  eventually,  of  course, 
those  countries  were  enriched.  It  seems 
that  the  Italian  vessels  unloaded  at  the 
marts  of  London  or  Bruges,  and  that 
such  narts  of  their  cargoes  as  were  in- 
tended for  a  more  northern  trade  came 
there  into  the  hands  of  the  German  mer- 
chants. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Eng- 
land carried  on  a  pretty  considerable  traf- 
fic with  the  countries  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  whose  commodities  her 
wool  and  woollen  clothes  enabled  her  to 
pay. 

The  commerce  of  the  southeni  division, 
Commeroe  though  it  did  not,  I  think,  pro- 
ofthe  Med-  duce  morc  extensively  benefi- 
Jl^JJ^^  cial  effects  upon  the  progress  of 
society,  was  both  earlier  and 
more  splendid  than  that  of  England  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Besides 
Venice,  which  has  been  mentioned  al- 
Amaifl  ^^ady,  Amalfi  kept  up  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Christendom 
with  the  Saracen  countries  before  the 
first  crusade.*    It  was  the  singular  fate 


of  this  city  to  hare  filled  up  the  mterval 
between  two  periods  of  civilization,  in 
neither  of  which  she  was  destined  to  be 
distinguished.  Scarcely  known  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  Amalfi  ran 
a  brilliant  career,  as  a  free  and  trading 
repubhc,  which  was  checked  by  the  arms 
of  a  conqueror  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth.  Since  her  subjugation  by  Rogeri 
king  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  a  people 
who  for  a  whde  connected  Europe  with 
Asia  has  hardly  been  repeated,  except 
for  two  discoveries  falsely  imputed  to 
them,  those  of  the  Pandects  and  of  the 
compass. 

But  the  decline  of  Amalfi  was  ami^y 
compensated  to  the  rest  of  Italy  pin,OMMMi, 
by  the  constant  elevation  of  veatM. 
Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  in  the  twelfth 
and  ensuing  ages.  The  crusades  led  im- 
mediately to  this  growing  prosperity  of 
the  commercial  cities.  Besides  the  profit 
accruing  from  so  many  naval  armaments 
which  Uiey  supplied,  and  the  continual 
passage  of  private  adventurers  in  their 
vessels,  they  were  enabled  to  open  a 
more  extensive  channel  of  oriental  traffic 
than  had  hitherto  been  known.  These 
three  Italian  repubUcs  enjoyed  immuni- 
'ties  in  the  Christian  principalities  of 
Syria ;  possessing  'separate  (quarters  in 
Acre,  Tripoli,  and  other  cities,  where 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates.  Though  the  progress 
of  commerce  must,  from  the  condition 
of  European  industry,  have  been  slow,  it 
was  unmterrupted ;  amd  the  settlements 
in  Palestine  were  becoming  important  as 
factories,  a  use  of  which  Godfrey  and 
Urban  little  dreamed,  when  they  were 
lost  throufffa  the  guilt  and  imprudence  of 
their  inhabitants.*  Villani  laments  the 
injury  sustained  by  commerce  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  of  Acre,  '*  situated, 
as  it  was,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  the  centre  of  Syria,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  of  the  habitable  work),  a  haven 
for  all  merchandise,  both  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  which  aU  the  nations  of 
the  earth  frequented  for  this  trade."t 


*  The  Amallitans  are  thus  described  by  William 
of  Apulia,  apud  Muratoh,  Dissert.  30. 
Urbs  hcc  dires  opuin,  populoque  referta  Tideiur, 
Nulla  magis  locuples  argento,  vestibus.  auro. 


Partibus  innameria  ac  pluiimus  uibe  moratur 
Nauta,  maris  coeliaue  rias  aperire  peritus. 
Hue  et  AlexaDdri  oiversa  feruntor  ab  arbe. 
Regis  et  Antiochi.    Hac  [etiam?]  freta  plarima 

transit 
Hie  Arabes,  Indi,  Siculi  noecuntur,  et  AfirL 
Haec  gens  est  totum  prope  nobilitata  per  orbem, 
Et  mercanda  ferens,  et  amans  mercata  referre. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Acre  were  noted,  in  an  am 
not  very  pore,  for  the  excess  of  their  vices.  In 
1291  they  plundered  some  of  the  subjecU  of  a 
neig:hboaring  Mahometan  prince,  and  refusing  rep- 
aration, the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm. 
•^Muratori,  aa  ann.    Gibbon,  c  59. 

t  Villani,  i  vii.,  c  144. 
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But  the  loss  was  soon  retrieved,  not  |)er- 
haps  by  Pisa  and  Genoa,  but  by  Venice, 
ifHio  formed  connexions  with  the  Saracen 
govemnoents,  and  maintained  her  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  S3rria  and  Egypt 
by  their  license,  though  subject  probably 
to  heavy  exactions.  Sanuto,  a  Venetian 
author  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the 
Levant  trade  which  his  countrymen  car* 
ried  on  at  that  time.  Their  imports  it  is 
easy  to  guess,  and  it  appears  that  timber, 
brass,  tin^  and  lead,  as  well  as  the  pre> 
^ous  metals,  were  exported  to  Alexan- 
dria, besides  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the 
productions  of  Italy,  and  even  wool  and 
woollen  cloths.*  The  European  side  of 
the  account  had  therefore  become  re- 
spectable. 

The  commercial  cities  enjoyed  as  great 
privileges  at  Constantinople  as  in  Syria, 
and  they  bore  an  eminent  part  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latin  cnisadera,  the  Venetians,  having 
been  concerned  in  that  conquest,  became 
of  course  the  favoured  traders  under  the 
new  dynasty ;  possessing  their  own  dis- 
trict in  the  city,  with  their  magistrate  or 
podesti,  appomted  at  Venice,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  parent  republic.  When  the 
Grreeks  recovered  the  seat  of  their  empire, 
the  Genoese,  who  from  jealousy  of  their 
rivals  had  contritnited  to  that  revolution, 
obtained  similar  immunities.  This  pow- 
erful and  enterprising  state,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  sometimes  the  enemy  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  maintained  its  in- 
dependent settlement  at  Pera.  From 
thence  she  spread  her  sails  into  the  Eux- 
ine,  and,  planting  a  colony  at  Caffa  in  the 
Crimea,  extended  a  line  of  commerce 
with  Uie  interior  regions  of  Asia,  which 
even  the  skill  and  spirit  of  our  own  times 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  revive.f 


*  lCacpb6nomp.490. 

t  Capmany^  Memorias  Hiatoricaa,  t.  iii.,  preface, 
p.  11 ;  and  part  2,  p.  131.  His  authority  is  Bal- 
ducci  Pegalotti,  a  Florentine  writer  upon  com- 
merce about  1340,  whose  work  I  have  never  seen. 
It  appean  from  Balducci  that  the  route  to  China 
was  from  Azoph  to  Astrakan,  and  thence  by  a  va- 
riety of  places  which  cannot  be  found  in  modem 
maps,  to  Cambalu,  probably  Pekin,  the  capital  city 
of  China,  which  he  describes  as  being  one  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  The  journey  was  of  rath- 
er more  than  eight  months,  going  and  returning; 
and  he  assures  us  it  was  perfectly  secure,  not  only 
for  caravans,  bat  for  a  single  traveller  with  a  couple 
of  interpretera  and  a  servant.  The  Venetians  had 
also  a  settlement  in  the  Crimea,  and  appear,  by  a 
paasage  in  Petrarch's  letters,  to  have  possessed 
•ome  of  the  trade  through  Tartary.  In  a  letter 
•written  from  Venice,  after  extolling  in  too  rhetor- 
ical a  manner  the  commerce  of  that  republic,  he 
mentions  a  particolar  ihq;»  thsthsd  juat  eailed  for 


The  Fr^ich  provinces  which  border  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  partook  in  the 
advantages  which  it  offeired.  Not  oidy 
Marseilles,  whose  trade  had  contimied  in 
a  certain  degree  throughout  the  worst 
ages,  but  Narbonne,  Nismes,  and  especi- 
afly  Montpelier,  were  distinguished  for 
coBunercial  prosperity.*  A  still  greater 
activity  prevailed  in  Catalonia.  From 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (for 
we  need  not  trace  the  rudiments  of  its 
history)  Barcelona  heenk  to  emulate  the 
Italian  cities  in  both  the  branches  of  na- 
val en^^,  war  and  commerce.  En- 
gaged in  frequent  and  severe  hostilities 
with  Genoa,  and  sometimes  with  Con- 
stantinople, while  their  vessels  traded  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  of  the  English  channel,  the  Ca;^ans 
might  justly  be  reckoned  among  the  first 
of  maritime  nations.  The  commerce  of 
Barcelona  has  never  since  attained  so 
great  a  height  as  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.t 

The  introduction  of  a  silk  manufacture 
at  Palermo,  by  Roger  Guiscaid,  Their  iMa- 
in  1148,  gave  perhaps  the  ear-  w^toaws. 
liest  impulse  to  the  industry  of  Italy. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Crenoese 
plundered  two  Moorish  cities  of  Spain, 
from  which  they  derived  the  same  art 
In  the  next  age,  this  became  a  staple 
manufacture  of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan 
republics,  and  the  cultivation  of  mulber- 
ries was  enforced  by  their  laws.|  Wool- 
len stuffs,  though  the  trade  wasperhaps 
less  conspicuous  than  that  of  Flanders, 
and  though  many  of  the  coarser  kinds 
were  imported  from  thence,  employed  a 
multitude  of  workmen  in  Italy,  Catalonia, 
and  the  south  of  France.6  Among  the 
trading  companies  into  which  the  mid- 

tbe  Black  Sea.  Et  ipsa  quidem  Tanaim  it  visura, 
noetri  enim  maris  navisatio  non  ultra  tenditar; 
coram  vero  aliqui,  qiioe  hec  fert,  illic  iter  £tnatito- 
ent]  eam  egreseun,  nee  antea  eabstitun,  qolm 
Gange  et  Caucaso  superato,  ad  Indoa  atque  ex- 
tiemos  Seres  etOrientalem  penreniatur  Oceaomn. 
En  quo  ardens  et  inexplebihs  habendi  sitis  homi- 
num  mentes  rapit ! — Petrarca  Opera,  Senil.,  L  ii., 
ep.3,p.  7d0,ed&.  1581. 

*  Hist  de  Langnedoc,  t.  iii.,  p.  531 ;  t.  ir.,  p. 
517.    M6ro.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  zxxrii. 

t  Capmany,  Memorias  Historicas  de  Barcelona, 
t.  i.,  part2.    Seeparticularly  p.  36. 

t  Muratori,  Dissert.  30.  Denina,  RiToluxione 
d'ltalia,  1.  ziv.,  ell.  The  latter  writer  is  of  opin- 
ion that  mulberries  were  not  cultivated  as  an  im- 
portant obiect  till  after  1300,  nor  even  to  any  great 
extent  till  after  1500;  the  Italian  manu&cturers 
boyinff  most  of  their  silk  from  Spain  or  the  LeTant. 

^  The  history  of  Italian  states,  and  especially 
Florence,  will  speak  for  the  first  conntry.  Cap- 
many  attests  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  sec- 
ond.—Mem.  Hist.de  Barcel.,  t.  i.,  part  3,  p.  7,  &c. ; 
and  Yaissette  that  of  Carcasomie  and  its  Ticimty. 
•^-Hiirt.  de  Lang.,  t.  jr.,  p.  517. 
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dling  ranks  were  distritrated,  those  con- 
cerned in  silk  and  woollens  were  most 
numeroiis  and  honourable.* 

A  property  of  a  natural  substance,  long 
iBTwitkm  overlooked  even  though  it  at- 
oTiiM  iMr-  tracted  obsenration  b^  a  diiEsr- 
taer|fteim-  ^jj^  peculiarity,  has  mfluenced 
^^  by  its  aocidehtal  discovery  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  mote  than  au  the 
deductions  of  philosophy.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  epoch  when 
the  polari^  of  the  magnet  was  first 
known  in  Europe.  The  common  opin- 
ion, which  ascribes  its  discovery  to  a  cit- 
izen  of  Amalfi  in^  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Guiot  de 
Provins,  a  French  poet,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1300,  or,  at  the  latest,  under  St. 
Loms,  describes  it  in  the  most  une<]uivo- 
cal  language.  James  de  Vitry,  a  bishop 
in  Palestine,  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Guido  Guinizzelli, 
an  Italian  poet  of  the  same  time,  are 
equallv  explicit.  The  French,  as  well 
as  Italians,  claim  the  discovery  as  their 
own  ;  but  whether  it  were  due  to  either 
of  these  nations,  or  rather  learned  from 
their  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  is 
not  easily  to  be  ascertained.f    For  some 


*  None  w«e  admitted  to  the  rank  of  borgeeaee 
in  the  towns  of  An^on  who  need  any  manual 
trade»  with  the  exception  of  dealers  in  fine  doths. 
The  woollen  manufacture  of  Spain  did  not  at  any 
time  become  a  considerable  article  of  eiraort,  nor 
eren  supply  the  internal  eonsumption,  as  Capmany 
has  well  soown.— Memorias  Historieaa,  t  iii.,  p. 
3S5,  et  seoq.,  and  Edinburgh  Review,  toI.  x. 

t  Boucher,  the  French  translator  of  11  Consolajto 
del  Maxe,  says,  that  Ednssi,  a  Saracen  geographer, 
who  lived  about  1100,  gives  an  account,  though  in 
a  conlused  manner,  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
t.  ii.,  p.  SSa  However,  the  lines  of  Ouiot  de  Pro- 
Tine  are  decisive.  These  are  oueted  in  Hist.  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  France,  t.  iz.,  p.  109 ;  M6m.  de  PAcad. 
dee  Inscnpt.,  t  zxi.,  p.  192,  and  several  other 
works.  Guinizzelli  has  the  following  nassage,  in  a 
canaone  quoted  by  Oingaen6,  Hist  Litt^raive  de 
ritalie,ti.,p.413. 

"  In  quelle  parti  sotto  tramontaaa, 
8ono  li  moBti  deUa  calamita, 
Che  dan  viitute  all'  aere 
Ditrarreilferro;  ma  perch^-lontana, 
Vole  di  simil  pietra  aver  aita» 
A  far  la  adopeiSre, 
E  dirizzar  lo  ago  in  ver  la  tteUa," 
We  cannot  be  diverted  by  the  nonsensical  theory 
these  lines  contain,  from  perceiving  the  poeitive 
testimony  of  the  last  verse  to  the  poet's  knowledge 
of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet.    But,  if  any  doubt 
could  remain,  Tiraboschi,  t  iv.,  p.  171,  has  fully 
established,  from  a  series  of  piunages,  that  this 
phenomenon  was  well  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  puts  an  end  altogether  to  the  preten- 
sions of  yimo  Gioja,  if  such  a  person  ever  existed. 
See  also  Macpherson's  Annals,  p.  364  and  418.    It 
is  provoking  to  find  an  historian  like  Robertson  as- 
serting without  hesitation,  that  this  citizen  of  Amalfi 
was  the  mventor  of  the  compass,  and  thus  accred- 
iting an  error  which  had  long  before  been  deCbcted. 
Hh 


time,  perhaps,  eraa  this  wonderful  im- 
proToment  in  the  art  of  navigation  might 
not  be  universallT  adopted  by  vessels 
sailing  within  the  Mediterranean,  and  ac« 
customed  to  their  old  system  of  obsmra- 
tions.  Bat  when  it  became  more  estab- 
lished, it  naturally  inspired  a  more  fear- 
less spirit  of  adventure.  It  was  not,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  Genoese 
and  other  nations  around  that  inland  sea 
steered  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards 
Enffl^d  and  Flanders.  This  interoomrse 
wiu  the  northern  countries  enlivened 
their  trade  with,  the  Levant  by  the  ex* 
change  of  productions  which  Spain  and 
Italy  do  not  supply,  and  enriched  the  mer- 
chants by  means  of  whose  capital  Uie  ex- 
ports of  London  and  of  Alexandria  were 
conveyed  into  each  other's  luurbours. 

The  usual  risks  of  navigation,  and  those 
incident  to  commercial  adven-  m^^tim^ 
tnre,  produce  a  variety  of  ques-  i«^ra. 
tions  m  every  system  of  Jurisprudence, 
which,  though  always  to  be  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  princii^es  of  nata« 
ral  justice,  must  in  many  cases  depNNid 
upon  established  customs.  These  cus- 
toms of  maritime  law  were  anciently  re* 
duced  into  a  code  by  the  Rhodians,  said 
the  Roman  emperors  preserved  or  re- 
formed the  constitutions  of  that  republic. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  far  the  tra- 
dition of  this  eariy  jurisprudence  survived 
the  decline  of  commerce  in  ibe  darker 
ages ;  but  after  it  began  to  recover  it- 
self, necessity  suggested,  or  recollection 
prompted,  a  scheme  of  regulations  re- 
semblinff  in  some  degree,  but  much  more 
enlaivedi  than  those  of  antiquity.  This 
was  formed  Into  a  written  code,  U  Con- 
solato  del  Mare,  not  much  earlier,  proba> 
bly,  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  its  promulgation  seems 
rather  to  have  proceeded  fr6m  the  citi- 
zens of  Barcelona  than  from  those  of 
Pisa  or  Venice,  who  have  also  claimed 
to  be  the  first  legislators  of  the  sea.* 


It  ia  a  sinralar  drcnmstance,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  obstinacy  with  which  men  are  apt 
to  reject  improrement,  that  the  magnetic  needle 
was  not  geneitily  adopted  in  navigation  tin  very 
long  after  the  discovery  of  ks  properties ;  and  even 
after  their  pecnliar  importance  had  been  perceiv- 
ed. The  writers  of  tne  thirteenth  century  who 
mention  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  mention  also  its 
nse  in  navigation ;  yet  Capmany  has  found  no  dis- 
tinct proof  of  its  employment  tiU  1403,  aAddoes  not 
believe  that  it  Was  treqnently  on  board  Mediterra- 
nean ships  at  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  age. 
— Memoriae  Historicas.  t  iii.,  p.  70.  Peiliaps 
however  he  has  inferrea  too  much  from  his  nega- 
tive proof;  and  this  subject  seems  open  to  further 
inquiry. 

*  BoQcber  supposes  it  to  have  been  compiled  at 
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Besides  regulationB  simply  mercantile, 
this  system  has  defined  the  mutual  rights 
of  neutral  and  belligerant  vessels,  and 
thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  positive  law 
of  nations  in  its  most  important  and  dis- 
puted cases.  The  King  of  France  and 
Count  of  Provence  solemnly  acceded  to 
this  maritime  code,  which  hence  acqui- 
red a  binding  force  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea ;  and  in  most  respects,  the  law 
merchant  of  Europe  is  at  present  con- 
formable to  its  provisions.  A  set  of  reg- 
ulations, chiefly  borrowed -from  the  Con- 
solato,  was  compiled  in  France  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  and  prevailed  in 
tiieir  own  country.  These  have  been  de- 
nominated the  laws  of  Oleion,  from  an 
idle  story  that  they  were  enacted  by 
Riehard  I.,  while  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land  lay  at  anchor  m  that  island.* 
Nor  was  the  north  without  its  peculiar 
code  of  maritime  jurisprudence ;  name- 
ly, the  ordinances  of  Wisbuy,  a  town  in 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  principsdly  compiled 
from  those  of  Oleron,  before  the  year 
1400,  by  which  the  Baltic  traders  were 
govemed.t 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  estab- 
FiMMoey  lishing  among  maritime  nations 
o^pufwy.  some  theory  of  mutual  rights, 
and  for  securing  the  redress  of  injuries, 
as  fiur  as  possible,  by  means  of  acknowl- 
edged tribunals.    In  that  state  of  barba- 

Bwcekxia  ftboat  900;  bat  his  TesMnings  are  in- 
conclosiTe,  t  i.,  p.  72 ;  and  indeed  Barcelona  at  that 
time  waa  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  4  fiahing-town. 
Some  argumenta  might  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Pisa 
from  the  ezprenions  of  Henry  IV.'a  charter  grant- 
ed to  that  city  in  1081.  Consaetodines,  quaa  ha^ 
bent  de  man,  aic  iia  obeenrabimQaaicut  illonim  eat 
consaetudo.—Muratori.  Diaaert  45.  Oiannone 
aeema  to  think  the  collection  waa  compiled  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  I.  zi.,  c.  6.  Capmany,  the 
last  Spaniah  editor,  whose  aothority  ought  perhaps 
to  ODtweigfa  every  other,  aaaerta,  and  aeema  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  mercantile 
magiatratea  of  Barcelona,  under  the  reign  of  Jamea 
the  Conqueror,  which  is  much  the  same  period'. — 
(Codigo  de  las  Oostrumbrea  maritimas  de  Barcelo- 
na, Madrid,  1791.)  But,  by  whatever  nation  they 
were  reduced  into  their  present  fonn,  these  laws 
were  certainly  the  ancient  and  establiahed  uaages 
of  the  Mediterranean  atates ;  and  Pisa  may  very 
probably  have  Uken  a  great  share  in  first  practi- 
sing what  a  century  or  two  afterward  was  render- 
ed more  precise  at  Barcelona. 

*  Macpfaerson,  p.  358.  Boucher  snppoaes  them 
to  be  registers  of  actual  deciaions. 

t  I  have  only  the  authority  of  Boucher  for  re- 
ferring the  Ordinances  of  wisbuy  to  the  year 
140a  Beckman  imagines  them  to  be  older  than 
those  of  Oleron.  But  Wisbay  waa  not  encloeed  by 
a  wall  till  1888,  a  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been 
previously  a  town  of  much  importance.  It  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  st  that  time  an  independent  repub- 
lic ;  but  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Denmaik  before 
the  end  of  theaameage. 


rous  anarchy  whidi  so  long  resisted  the 
coercive  authority  of  civil  magistrates, 
the  sea  held  out  even  more  temptation 
and  more  impunity  than  the  land;  and 
when  the  laws  had  regained  their  sover- 
eignty, and  neither  robbery  nor  private 
warfare  was  any  longer  tolerated,  there 
remained  that  great  common  of  mankind, 
unclaimed  by  any  king,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  sea  was  another  name  for  the  se- 
curity of  plunderers.  A  pirate,  in  a  welt- 
armed,  quick-sailing  vessel,  must  feel,  I 
suppose,  the  enjojrments  of  his  exemp- 
tion from  control  more  exquisitely  than 
any  other  freebooter ;  and  darting  along 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  under  the 
imi)artial  radiance  of  the  heavens,  may 
deride  the  dark  concealments  and  hur- 
ried flights  of  the  forest  robber.  His 
occupation  is  indeed  extinguished  by 
the  civilization  of  later  ages,  or  con- 
fined to  distant  climates.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a 
rich  vessel  was  never  secure  from  at- 
tack ;  and  neither  restitution  nor  punish- 
ment of  the  criminals  was  to  be  obtained 
from  governments  who  sometimes  fear- 
ed the  plunderer  and  sometimes  con- 
nived at  the  oflfence.*  Mere  puracy, 
however,  was  not  the  only  danger.  The 
maritime  towns  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
England,  like  the  free  repubtics  of  Italy, 
prosecuted  their  own  quarrels  by  arms, 
without  asking  the  leave  of  their  respect- 
ive sovereigns.  This  practice.  Law  or 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  pri-  «pri«i^ 
vate  war  in  the  feudal  sjrstem,  more  than 
once  involved  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  in  hostility.f  But  where  the 
quarrel  did  not  proceed  to  such  a  length 
as  absolutely  to  engage  two  opposite 
towns,  a  modification  of  this  ancient 
right  of  revenge  formed  part  of  the  regu- 
lar law  of  nations,  under  the  name  of  re- 
prisals. Whoever  was  plundered  or  in- 
jured by  the  inhabitants  of  another  town 
obtained  authority  from  his  own  magis- 
trates to  seize  the  property  of  any  other 
person  belonging  to  it,  until  his  loss 
8hoi;ld  be  compensated.    This  law  of 


*  Hugh  Deapenaer  seized  a  Genoese  vessel  rai- 
ned at  14,300  marks,  for  which  no  restitution  was 
ever  made.—Rymer,  t.  ir.,  p.  701.  ICacphenon, 
A.  D.  1336. 

t  The  Cinque  Ports  and  other  trading  towns  of 
England  were  in  a  atate  of  conatant  hostility  with 
their  opposite  neighbours  during  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  snd  II.  One  might  quote  almost  half  the 
instruments  in  Rymer  in  proof  of  these  conflicts, 
and  of  those  with  the  manners  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark.  Sometimea  mutual  envy  produced  fmys 
between  different  En^iliah  towna.  Thus,  in  12&i» 
the  Winchelses  marmers  attacked  a  Yannoath 
galley,  and  killed  some  of  her  men. — Katt.  Pazia, 
apod  MacphenoB. 
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reprisal  was  not  confined  to  m^time 
places.  It  prevailed  in  Lombardy,  and 
probably  in  the  German  cities.  Thus,  if 
a  citizen  of  Modena  was  robbed  by  a  Bo- 
lognese,  he  complained  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  former  city,  who  represent- 
ed the  case  to  thoseof  Bologna,  demand- 
ing redress.  If  this  were  not  immedi- 
ately granted,  letters  of  reprisals  were 
issued,  to  plunder  the  territory  of  Bo- 
logna tiU  the  injured  party  should  be  re- 
imbursed by  sale  of  the  spoil.*  In  the 
laws  of  Marseilles  it  is  declared,  **  If  a 
foreigner  take  any  thing  from  a  citizen 
of  Marseilles,  and  he  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  said  debtor  or  onjust  taker 
does  not  cause  right  to  be  done  in  the 
same,  the  rector  or  consuls,  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  said  citizen,  shall  grant  him 
reprisals  upon  all  the  goods  of  the  said 
deotor  or  unjust  taker,  and  also  upon  the 
ffoods  of  others,  who  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Mm  who  ought  to  do  justice, 
and  would  not,  to  the  said  citizen  of  Mar- 
seilles."! Edward  Hi;  remonstrates,  in 
an  instrument  published  by  Rymer, 
against  letters  of  marque  jranted  by  the 
lung  of  Aragon  to  one  Berenger  de  la 
Tone,  who  had  been  robbed  by  an  Eng- 
lish pirate  of  4^3000 ;  alleging  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had  always  been  ready  to 
sive  redress  to  the  party,  it  seemed  to 
nis  counsellors  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  for  reprisals  upon  the  king's  or  his 
subjects*  property.)  This  passage  is  so 
far  curious,  as  it  asserts  the  existence  of 
a  customary  law  of  nations,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  was  already  a  sort  of 
learning.  Sir  E.  Coke  speaks  of  this 
right  of  private  reprisals  as  if  it  still  ex- 
isted ;^  and,  in  fact,  there  are  instances 
of  grantinff  such  letters  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First. 

A  practice  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
Uabuity  of  ^'P^^s  ^  reprisal,  though  rather 
anena  fbr  less  violent,  was  that  of  attach- 
e^ocber^  ing  the  goods  or  persons  of  res- 
^^'  ident  foreigners  ror  the  debts  of 
their  countrymen.  This  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  confined  to  foreigners  until 
the  statute  of  Westminster  I.,  c.  23,  which 
enacts  that  "  no  stranger  who  is  of  this 
realm  shall  be  distrained  in  any  town  or 
market  for  a  debt  wherein  he  is  neither 

*  Muratori,  Dissert.  53. 

t  Da  Cange,  toc.  Laudum. 

t  Rymer,  t.  iv.,  p.  576.  Yidetur  sapienttbos  et 
peritis,  quod  causa,  de  jure,  non  subfuit  marcham 
aea  repnaaliam  in  noetria,  seu  subditonim  noetro- 
rum,  bonis  concedendi.  See  too  a  case  of  neutral 
gooda  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  claimed  by  the 
owners,  and  a  legal  distinction  taken  in  favour  of 
thecaptors,t.  vi.,p.  14. 

^  27  E.  III.,  8Mt.  ii.,  c.  17.    2  iMt.,  p.  209. 
Hh2 


princiiMl  nor  Surety.*'  Henry  III.  had 
previously  granted  a  charter  to  the  Ihut- 
gesses  of  Lubec,  that  they  should  not  be 
arrested  for  the  debt  of  any  of  their  coua* 
tiymen,  unless  the  magistrates  of  Lubec 
neglected  to  compel  payment.*  But  by 
a  yariety  of  grants  from  Edward  II.,  the 
privileges  of  Enghsh  subjects  under  the 
statute  of  Westminster  were  extended  to 
most  foreign  nations.t  Thiir  unjust  re- 
jsponsibility  had  not  been  confined  to  civil 
cases.  One  of  a  company  of  Italian  mer- 
chants, the  Spinl,  havingf  killed  a  mtti« 
the  officers  of  justice  seized  the  bodies 
and  effects  of  all  the  rssU^ 

If,  under  adl  these  obstacles,  whetlnr 
created  by  barbarous  manners,  Graatpnr- 
by  national  prejudice,  or  by  the  toof  uad^ 
fraudulent  and  arbitrary  measures  of  prin- 
ces, the  merchants  of  different  countries 
became  so  opulent  as  almost  to  rival  tiie 
ancient  nobility,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  greatness  of  their  commercial  profits. 
The  trading  companies  possessed  either 
a  positive  or  a  virtual  monopoly,  and  held 
the  keys  of  those  eastern  regions,  for  the 
luxuries  of  which  the  progressive  refine- 
ment of  manners  produced  an  increasing 
demand.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
average  rate  of  profit  ;4  but  we  know  that 
the  interest  of  money  was  exceed-  ^^ ^  ^x^ 
ingly  high  throughout  the  middle  rata  or 
ages.  At  Verona,  in  1328,  it  was  »«"•"*- 
fixed  by  law  at  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  at  Modena,  in  1270,  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  high  as  twenty.  |  The  re- 
public of  Grenoa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  Italy  had  grown 
wealthy,  paid  only' from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent,  to  her  creditors.^  But  in  France 
and  England  the  rate  was  far  more  op- 
pressive. An 'Ordinance  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  in  1311,  allows  twenty  per  cent,  af- 
ter the  first  year  of  the  loan.**  Under 
Henry  III.,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
the  debtor  paid  ten  per  cent,  every  two 
monthSjff  but  this  is  absolutely  incredible 


*  Rymer»  1 1,  p.  839. 

t  Idem,  t  iii.»  p.  458, 647,  978,  ei  infra.  See  too 
the  ordinances  ot  the  staple,  in  27  Edw.  III.,  which 
confirm  this  smong  other  privileges,  and  contain 
manifold  e^dence  of  the  regard  paid  to  commerce 
in  that  reign. 

X  Rymer,  t.  iL,  p.  891.  Madox,  Hist  Exche- 
quer, c  xxiL,  s.  7. 

(j  In  the  remarkable  speech  of  the  Dose  Moeeni- 
go,  qnoted  in  another  place,  p.  177,  the  annnal 
profit  made  hj  Venice  on  her  marevitUe  capital  is 
reckoned  at  fotij  per  cent. 

II  Muratoii,  Dissert.  16. 

%  Bisarri  Hist  Genuens,  p.  797.  The  rate  of  die* 
count  on  hills,  which  may  not  hare  exactly  cor- 
responded to  the  average  annual  interest  of  money, 
was  ten  per  cent  at  Barcelona  in  1435.— Gap- 
many,  t  i,  p.  a09. 

**IHiCang»,T.UsQn.    ff  Muratod,  Dian  16. 
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as  a  general  practice.  Tliia  waa  not 
merely  owing  to  acardty  of  money,  bot 
to  the  diacooragement  which  a  atraoge 
prejudice  opposed  to  one  of  the  moet  nae- 
lul  and  legitimate  branches  of  commerce. 
Usury,  or  lending  money  for  profit,  waa 
treated  aa  a  crime  by  the  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages;  and  though  the  super- 
stition has  been  eradicated,  some  part  of 
the  prejudice  remains  in  our  legidation. 
Money  This  trade  in  money,  and  indeed 
dMbofior  a  great  part  of  inJand  trade  in 
tteiews.  geneFBl,  nad  oriffinaUy  fallen  to 
the  Jews,  who  were  noted  for  Uieir  usury 
so  early  as  the  sixth  century.*  For  sev- 
eral subsequent  agea  they  continued  to 
employ  their  cafntal  and  industry  to  the 
same  advantage,  with  little  molestaUon 
from  the  clergy,  who  always  tolerated 
their  avowed  and  national  infidehty,  and 
often  with  some  encouragement  from 
princes.  In  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
them  not  oidy  possessed  of  landed  prop- 
erty in  Languedoc,  and  cultivating  the 
studies  of  medicine  and  Rabbinical  liter- 
ature in  their  own  academy  at  Montpe- 
Uer,  under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of 
Toulouae,  but  invested  with  civil  ofiices.f 
Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Carcas- 
tonne,  directa  a  writ  *'  ta  his  bailifis 
Christian  and  Jewiah.'l  It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  church  on 
the  Count  of  Toulouse,  that  he  should  al- 
low no  Jews  to  possess  magistracy  in  his 
dominions.^  In  Spain  they  were  placed 
by  soine  of  the  municipal  laws  on  the 
footing  of  Christians,  with  respect  to  the 
composition  for  their  lives,  and  seem  in 
no  other  Suropean  country  to  have  been 
so  numerous  or  considerable.  |  The  dili- 
gence and  expertnessrof  this  people  in  all 
pecuniary  dealinga  recommended  them 
to  princes  who  were  solicitous  jabout  the 
improvement  of  their  revenue.  We  find 
an  article  in  the  general  charter  of  priv- 
ileges mnted  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in 
1883,  that  no  Jew  should  hold  the  office 
of  a  bayle  or  judge.  And  two  kings  of 
Castile,  Aloniso  XL  and  Peter  the  Cruel, 
incurred  much  odium  by  employing  Jew- 
ish ministers  in  their  treasury.  But,  in 
other  parts. of  Europe,  their  condition 
had,  before  that  time,  begun  to  change 
for  the  worse ;  partly  from  the  iTanatical 
spirit  .of  the  crusades,  which  prompted 
the  populace  to  massacre,  and  partly 
flrom  the  jealousy  which  their  opulence 
excited.  Kings,  in  order  to  gain  money 
and  popularity  at  once,  abolished  the 


*  Ong.  Taron.,  1.  iv. 

f  Hi4t.  de  Lingvedoct.  ii.,  p.  517 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  531. 
X  Id.,  t.  iii.,  p.  121.  ^  Id.,  o.  163. 

II  Marina,  Siiaayo  HiBtorico-Crilico,  p.  143. 


debta  due  to  the  childrea  of  laiael,  ex- 
cept a  part  which  they  retained  aa  the 
pnce  of  their  bounty.  One  ia  at  a  lose 
to  conceive  the  process  of  reasoning  in 
an  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  where,  "  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those 
of  his  ancestors,  he  releases  to  all  Chris- 
tians a  third  part  of  what  was  owing 
by  them  to  Jews."*  Not  content  with 
such  edicts,  the  kings  of  France  some- 
times banished  the  whole  nation  firom 
their  dominions,  seizing  their  efifects  at 
the  same  time ;  and  a  seaaon  of  alterna- 
tive severitT  and  toleration  continued  till 
under  Charles  VI.  they  were  finally  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom,  where  they 
never  afterward  possessed  any  legal  aet- 
tlement.t  In  England  they  were  not  ao 
harshly  treated;  but  they  became  less 
remarkable  for  riches  after  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  decline  of  the  Jews  was 
owing  to  the  transference  of  their  trade 
in  money  to  other  hands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy  and  of  the  aouth  of 
Francel  took  up  the  business  of  remit- 
ting money  by  bUls  of  exchange,^  and 
of  making  profit  upon  loana.  The  utility 
of  this  was  found  so  great,  especially  by 
the  Italian  cleigy,  who  thus  m  an  easy 
manner  drew  the  income  of  their  trans- 
alpine benefices,  that,  in  spite  of  much 
oMoquy,  the  Lombard  usurera  established 
themselves  in  every  country;  and  the 
general  progress  of  commerce  wore  off 
the  bigotry  that  had  obstructed  their 
reception.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween moderate  and  exorbitant  interest; 
and  though  the  casuists  did  not  acquiesce 


*  Maitamie,  Theauiiis  Anecdotoran,  t.  L,  p. 

f  VeUy,  t  iT.p  p.  13S. 

i  The  city  of  Cahora,  in  Queicfi  the  modem 
department  of  the  Lot,  produced  a  tnbe  ofmooey- 
dealef*.  The  Caunim  are  almoataa  often  noticed 
aa  the  Lombeida.— See  the  article  in  Da  Caoge. 
In  Lombaidf ,  Aati,  a  city  of  no  great  note  in  other 
reapecti,  waa  U/doom  for  the  aame  department  of 
commerce. 

^  Th^re  were  three  apeciea  of  paper  credit  in 
the  dealinga  of  merehanu:  1.  General  lettera  of 
credit,  not  directed  to  any  one,  which  are  not  an- 
common  in  the  Levant ;  2.  Ordeia  to  pay  money 
to  a  particular  person ;  3.  Bills  of  exchange  regu- 
larly neffotiable.—Boucher,  t  ii.,  p.  821 .  Inatancee 
of  the  first  are  mentioned  by  Macpheraon  about 
1200,  p.  dffl.  The  aecOnd  apeciea  waa  introduced 
by  the  Jews  about  1183  (Capmany,  t  L,  p.  297)^ 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  wnetner  the  last  stage  of 
the  progress  was  reached  nearly  so  soon.  An  in- 
strument in  Rymer,  however,  of  the  year  1364  (t. 
▼Ip  p.  495),  mentiona  litene  cambitoris,  which  aeem 
to  have  been  negotiable  billa;  and  by  1400  they 
were  drawn  in  sets;  and  worded  exactly  aa  at 
preaent.— Macpherson,  p.  614,  and  Beckman,  His- 
tory of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  430,  five  from  Cap- 
many  an  actual  preeedent  or  a  bill  &ted  in  1404. 
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in  tins  le^  re^latioiif  yet  it  satisfied, 
eren  in  snperstitioiis  times,  the  conscien- 
ces of  provident  traders.*  The  Italian 
bankers  were  frecnientlj  allowed  to  farm 
the  customs  in  England,  as  a  security, 
perhaps,  for  loans  which  were  not  very 
punctually  repaid.t  In  1345,  the  Bardi 
at  Florence,  the  greatest  company  in 
Italy,  became  bankrupt,  Edward  III. 
oiling  them  in  principal  and  interest 
900,000  gold  flonns.  Another,  the  Pe- 
ruzzi,  failed  at  the  same  time,  being 
creditors  to  Edward  for  600,000  liorins. 
The  King  of  Sicily  owed  100,000  florins 
to  each  of  these  bankers.  Their  failure 
involved,  of  course,  a  multitude  of  Flor- 
entine citizens,  and  was  a  heavy  misfor- 
time  to  the  state4 

The  earliest  bank  of  deposits,  institn- 
Danka  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  accommodation  of  pri* 
oenoftud  vate  merchants,  is  said  to  lutve 
''*^'*^  been  that  of  Barcelona,  in  1401.^ 
The  banks  of  V^ce  and  Genoa  were 
of  a  different  description.  Although  the 
former  of  these  two  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  antiquity,  having  been  formed, 
as  we  are  toldC  in  the  twelfth  century, 
yet  its  early  history  is  not  so  dear  as 
that  of  Genoa,  nor  its  p6liti<»l  imiior* 
tance  so  remarkable,  however  sixnilar 
might  be  its  origin.!  During  the  wars 
of  Genoa  in  the  fourteenth  century,  she 
had  borrowed  large  sums  of  private  citi- 


*  Usury  wftt  looked  upon  with  hotror  br  our 
£D£;tish  divines  long  after  the  reformation.  Fleury, 
in  his  Institutions  au  Droit  Eccl^tastij^ue,  t.  ii.,  p. 
139,  has  shown  the  suhteiAiMs  to  which  men  had 
recoorse  in  Older  to  evade  this  prohifattjon.  It  U 
an  unhappj  truth,  that  great  part  of  the  attention 
devoted  to  the  best  of  sciences,  ethics  and  juris- 
prudence, has  been  employed  to  weaken  principles 
that  onght  never  to  have  been  acknowledged. 

One  species  of  asury,  and  that  of  the  hi^liest  im- 
portance to  commerce,  was  always  jpemutted,  on 
account  of  the  risk  tnat  attended  it.  This  was 
marine  ensurancd*,  which  could  not  have  existed 
nntil  money  was  considered  in  Itself  as  a  source 
of  profit.  The  earliest  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  ensurance  are  those  oi  Barcelona  in  1433 ;  but 
the  practice  was,  of  course,  earlier  than  these, 
though  not  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  mentionea 
in  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  nor  in  any  of  the  Han- 
seatic  laws  of  the  fourteenth  century.— Beckman, 
▼ol.  L,  p.  388.  This  authQr,  not  being  aware  of  the 
Barcelonese  laws  on  this  subject  published  by 
Capmany,  supposes  the  first  provisions  regulating 
marine  assurance  to  have  been  made  at  vlorence 
inl523. 

f  Ifacphersdn,  p.  487,  et  alibi.  They  had  prob- 
ably excellent  bargains :  in  1329  the  Bardi  farmed 
all  the  customa  in  England  for  20/.  a  day.  But, 
in  1282,  the  customs  had  produced  841 1/.,  and  half 
a  century  of  great  improvement  had  elapsed. 

t  Villani,  I.  zii.,  c.  &5, 87.  He  calls  theee  two 
banking-houses  the  pillars  which  sustained  great 
part  of  the  commerce  of  Christendom. 

6  Capmany,  t.  L,  p.  213. 

H  Macpherson,  p.  341,  from  Saimto.  The  bank 
of  Venice  is  referred  to  1171. 


zens,  to  whom  the  revenues  werepledged 
for  repayment.  TherepuUicofFlorenoe 
had  set  a  recent,  though  not  a  very  en- 
couraging example  of  a  public  loan,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  her  war  against 
Mastmo  della  Scala,  in  1336.  The  chief 
mercantile  firmsi  as  well  as  individual 
citizens,  furnished  money  on  an  assign- 
ment  of  the  taxes,  receiving  fifteen  per 
cent,  interest;  which  appears  to  have 
been  above  the  rate  of  private  usury.* 
The  state  was  not  unreasonably  consid- 
ered a  worse  debtor  than  some  of  her 
citizens ;  for  in  a  few  years  these  loans 
were  consolidated  into  a  general  fund,  or 
numte,  with  some  deduction  from  the  cap- 
ital, and  a  great  diminution  of  interest; 
so  that  an  original  debt  of  one  hundred 
florins  sold  only  for  twenty-fivcf  But 
I  have  not  found  that  these  creditors 
formed  at  Florence  a  corporate  body,  or 
took  any  part,  as  such,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  republic.  The  case  was  different  at 
Genoa.  As  a  security  at  least  for  their 
interest,  the  subscribers  to  public  loans 
were  permitted  to  receive  the  produce 
of  the  taxes  by  their  own  collectors, 
paying  the  excess  into  the  treasury. 
The  number  and  distinct  classes  of  these 
subscribers  becoming  at  length  inconve- 
nient, they  were  formed  about  the  year 
1407  into  a  single  corp<Mration,  called  the 
Bank  of  St.  George,  which  was  from 
that  time  the  sole  national  creditor  and 
mortgagee.  The  government  of  this  was 
intrusted  to  ei^ht  protectors.  It  soon 
became  almost  mdepend^at  of  the  state. 
Every  senator,  on  his  admission,  swore 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  bank, 
which  were  connnned  1^  the  pope,  and 
even  by  the  emperor.  The  bank  inter- 
posed Its  advice  in  every  measure  of 
government,  and  generally,  as  is  admit- 
ted, to  the  public  advantage.  It  equip- 
ped armaments  at  its  own  expense,  one 
of  which  subdued  the  Island  of  Corsica; 
and  this  acquisition,  like  those  of  our 
great  Indian  corporation,  was  long  sub- 
ject to  a  company  of  merchants,  without 
anyinterference  of  the  mother  country.} 
The  increasing  wealth  of  Europe, 
whether  derived  from  internal  bcnsseor 
improvement  or  foreign  com-  4oi»witcex- 
merce,  displayed  itself  in  more  P"**™*- 
expensive  consumption,  and  greater  re- 
finements of  domestic  life.  But  these 
effects  were  for  a  long  time  very  grad- 
ual, each  generation  making  a  few  steps 


*  O.  ViUani,  I.  zi.,  e.  40. 

t  Matt.  Villani,  p.  327  (in  Mnratori,  Seript.  Rer. 
Ital.,  t  »▼.). 

t  BizairiHast.  Oennens.,  p.  797  (Antwerp.  1579). 
MachiaTeUi,  Stone  Fkorantuia,  I  TJii, 
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in  the  progress,  wbich  are  hardly  discern- 
ible except  by  an  attentive  inquirer.  It 
is  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  an  accelerated  impulse  VLp- 
pears  to  be  given  to  society.  The  just 
government  and  suppression  of  disorder 
under  St.  Louis,  and  the  peaceful  temper 
of  his  brother  Alfonzo,  count  of  Toulouse 
and  Poitou,  gave  France  leisure  to  avail 
herself  of  her  admirable  fertility.  Eng- 
land, that  to  a  soil  not  perhaps  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  united  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  an  insular  position,  and  was 
invigorated,  above  all,  by  her  free  consti- 
tution, and  the  steady  industriousness  of 
her  people,  rose  with  a  pretty  uniform 
motion  from  the  time  of  Edward  L  It- 
aly, though  the  better  days  of  freedom 
h»l  passed  away  in  most  of  her  repub- 
lics, made  a  rapid  transition  from  sioopli- 
eity  to  refinement.  "In  those  times,^' 
says  a  writer  ai)out  the*  year  1300,  speak- 
ing of  the  age  of  Frederick  II.,  "the 
manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude.  A 
man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate. 
There  was  no  wooden-handled  knives, 
nor  more  Uian  one  or  two  drinking-cups 
in  the  house.  Candles  of  wax  or  tallow 
were  unknown :  a  servant  held  a  torch 
during  supper.  The  clothes  of  men 
were  of  leather  nnlined :  scarcely  any 
gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their  dress. 
The  common  people  ate  flesh  but  three 
times  a  wbek,  and  kept  their  cold  meat 
for  supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in 
summer.  A  small  stock  of  com  seemed 
riches.  The  portions'  of  women  were 
small ;  thdr  dress,  even  after  marriage, 
was  simple.  The  pride  of  men  was  to 
be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses ; 
that  of  the  nobility  to  have  lofty  towers, 
of  which  all  the  cities  in  Italy  were  full. 
But  now  frugality  has  been  changed  for 
sumptuousness ;  every  thing  exquisite  is 
sought  after  in  dress :  gold,  silver,  pearls, 
siUcs,  and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wines  and 
rich  meats  are  required.  Hence  usury, 
rapine,  fraud,  tyranny,*'*  &c.  This  pas- 
sage is  supported  by  other  testimonies 
nearly  of  the  same  time.  The  conquest 
of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1266, 

*  Ricobaldus  Famrenais,  spud  Marmt.,  Dissert 
23.  Francisc.  Pippinus,  ibidem.  Mantori  en- 
deaTours  to  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  passage, 
on  account  of  some  more  ancient  writen  who  com- 
plain of  the  luxunr  of  their  times,  and  of  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  macuificenceand  expense.  But 
Ricobaldi  alludes,  as  M  uratori  himself  admits,  to  the 
mode  of  living  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  not  to  that 
of  courts,  which  in  all  ages  might  occasionally  dis- 
play consideraUe  splendour.  I  see  nothing  to 
weaken  so  explicit  a  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
which  in  fact  is  confirmed  by  many  writers  of  the 
next  age,  who,  according  to  the  practice  of  Italian 
chroDicleis,  b«v»  copied  it  as  th(Mr  own. 


seedis  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  increas- 
ing luxury  throughout  Italy.  His  Pro- 
vencal knights  with  their  plumed  helmets 
and  golden  collars,  the  chariot  of  his 
qu^en  covered  with  blae  velvet,  and 
Crinkled  with  lilies  of  gold,  astonished 
the  citizens  of  Naples.*  Provence  had 
enjoyed  a  long  tranquillit>r,  the  natural 
source  of  luxurious  magnificence;  and 
Italy,  now  hberated  from  the  yoke  of  the 
empire,  soon  reaped  the  same  frqit  of  a 
condition  more  easy  and  peaceful  than 
had  been  her  lot  for  several  ages.  Dante 
speaks  of  the  change  of  manners  at  Flor- 
ence, from  simplicity  and  virtue  to  re- 
finement and  dissoluteness,  in  terms  very 
nearly  similar  to  those  quoted  above.f 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  centunr, 
there  continued  to  be  a  rapid  but  stead^ 
progression  in  England,  of  what  we  may 
denominate  elegance,  improvement,  or 
luxury ;  and  if  this  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended in  France,  it  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  unusual  calamities  which  befell  that 
country  under  Philip  of  Valois-and  his 
son.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
English  wars,  an  excessive  fondness  for 
dress  is  said  to  have  distinguished  not 
only  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  buii|hersy 
whose  foolish  emulation  at  least  indicates 
their  easy  circnmstanc^s.t  Modes  of 
dress  hardly  perhaps  deserve  our  notice 
on  their  own  account ;  yet,  so  far  as  their 
universal  prevalence  was  a  symptom  of 
diffused  wealth,  we  should  not  overlook 
either  the  invectives  bestowed  by  the 
clergy  on  the  fantastic  extravagances  of 
fsushion,  or  the  sumptuary  laws  by  which 
it  was  endeavoured  to  restrain  them. 

The  principle  of  sumptuary  laws  was 
partly  derived  from  the  snutll  sunpcMrf 
republics  of  antiquity,  which  i>^^ 
might  perhaps  require  that  security  for 
public  sfMrit  and  equal  rights;  partly 
from  the  austere  and  injudicious  meory 


•  Murmt.,  Dissert.  23. 
t  BeUincion  Berti  rid*  io  andar  dnto 
Di  cuojo'e  d^oeso,  e  reabt  dallospecchio 
La  donna  sua  aenza  1  riso  dipinto. 
£  ridi  quel  di  Nerii,  e  quel  del  Veochio 
Esser  contenti  alia  pelle  scorerta, 
£  sue donne al fuso ed alpennechio. 

nuiidis.,  canto  zv. 
See  too  the  rest  of  this  canto.  But  this  is  pot 
in  the  mouth  of  Cacciasuida,  the  poet'a  a&oestor, 
who  lired  in  Qie  fonner  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  change,  however,  was  probablv  aubeequentto 
12fiO,  when  the  times  of  wealth  and  tuzhulenoe  be- 
gan ft  Florence. 

t  Veliy,  t.  riiL,  p.  35S.  The  second  ooDtinuator 
of  Nangis  vehemently  inveighs  against  the  long 
beards  and  short  breeches  of  hie  age ;  after  the  in- 
troduction of  which  noreltiea,  he  judidoDSky  ob- 
serves, the  French  were  much  more  dispoeed  to  ran 
away  from  their  enemies  than  belbn.— Bpicile- 
ghim,  t  iii.,  p.  106. 
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of  religion  disseminated  by  the  clergy. 
These  prejudices  united  to  render  all  in- 
crease of  general  comforts  odious  under 
the  name  of  luxury ;  and  a  third  motive, 
more  powerful  than  either,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  nreat  regard  any  thing 
like  imitation  in  those  beneath  them,  co- 
operated to  produce  a  sort  of  restrictive 
code  in  the  laws  of  Europe.  Some  of 
these  regulations  are  more  ancient';  but 
the  chief  part  were  enacted,  both  in 
France  and  England,  during  the  four- 
teenth century ;  extending  to  expenses 
of  the  table  as  well  as  apparel.  The 
first  statute  of  this  description  in  our  own 
countiy  was,  however,  repealed  the  next 
year;*  and  subsequent  provimons  were 
entirely  disregarded  by  a  nation  which 
valued  liberty  and  commerce  too  much 
to  obey  laws  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  both.  Laws  indeed  designed  by  those 
governments  to  restrain  the  extravagance 
of  their  subjects,  may  well  justify  the  se- 
vere indignation  which  Adam  Smith  has 
poured  upon  all  such  interference  with 
private  expenditure.  The  kings  of  France 
and  England  were  undoubtedly  more 
egregious  spendthrifts  than  any  others 
in  their  dominions ;  and  contributed  far 
more  by  their  love  of  paj^eantry  to  excite 
a  taste  for  dissipation  m  their  people, 
than  by  their  ordinances  \o  repress  it. 

Mussns,  an  historian  of  Placentia,  has 
Domestic  1®^  *  pretty  copious  account  of 
manners  the  prevailing  manners  amonff 
^i^^^T'  his  countrymen  about  1388,  and 
expressly  contrasts  their  more  luxurious 
living  with  the  style  of  their  ancestors 
seventy  years  before ;  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  had  already  made  considera- 
ble steps  towards  refinement.  This  pas- 
sage is  highly  interesting;  because  it 
shows  the  regular  tenour  of  domestic 
economy  in  an  Italian  city,  rather  than 
a  mere  display  of  individual  magnifi- 
cence, as  in  most  of  the  facts  collected 
by  our  own  and  the  French  antiquaries. 
But  it  is  much  too  long  for  insertion  in 
this  place,  t  No  other  country,  perhaps, 
eould  exhibit  so  fair  a  picture  of  middle 
life:  in  France,  the  burghers  and  even 
the  inferior  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 

*  37  E.  in.  Rep.  38  £.  III.  Serertl  other 
statutes  of  a  similar  nature  were  passed  in  this 
and  Che  ensoing  reign.  In  France  there  were 
■mnptnary  laws  as  old  as  Charlemagne,  prohibithig 
or  taring  the  «se  of  furs ;  but  the  finrt  extensiTe 
regulation  was  under  Philip  the  Fair.— Velly,  t. 
rii.»  p.  64 ;  t.  XL,  p.  190.  These  attempts  to  re- 
strain what  cannot  be  restrained  continued  eren 
down  to  1700.— De  la  Mare,  Traits  de  la  Police,  t. 
i.,  1.  iii. 

t  Huratori,  Antkfaiti  Italiane,  DiMert  23,  t.  i, 
p.  385. 


in  a  state  of  poverty  at  this  period,  which 
they  concealed  by  an  affectation  of  orna- 
ment ;  while  our  English  yeomanry  and 
tradesmen  were  more  anxious  to  invigo- 
rate their  bodies  by  a  generous  diet,  than 
to  dwell  in  weU-fumished  houses,  or  to 
find  comfort  in  cleanliness  and  el^^ce.* 
The  German  cities,  however,  had  acqui- 
red with  liberty  the  spirit  of  improvement 
and  industry.  From  the  time  that  Hen^ 
y.  admitted  their  artisans  to  the  privi- 
leges of  free  burghers,  they  became  more 
and  more  jHrosperous  ;t  while  the  steadi- 
ness and  frugality  of  the  German  char- 
acter compensated  for  some  disadvanta- 
ges arising  out  of  their  inland  situation. 
Spire,  Nuremberg,  Ratisbon,  and  Augs- 
burg, were  not  indeed  like  the  rich  mar- 
kets of  London  and  Bruges,  nor  could 
their  bui|rhers  rival  the  princely  mer- 
chante  of  Italy;  but  they  enjoyed  the 
bles^nffs  of  competence  difiused  over  a 
large  class  of  industrious  freemen ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  poli- 
test Italians  could  extol  their  splendid 
and  well-furnished  dwellings,  their  rich 
apparel,  their  easy  and  affluent  mode  of 
living,  the  security  of  their  rights,  and  jnst 
equuity  of  their  laws.} 

*  These  English,  said  the  SiMiniards  who  came 
over  with  Philip  II.,  have  their  houses  made  of 
sticks  and  dirt,  but  the;  fare  commonly  so  well  as 
the  king.— Hanison^s  Description  of  Britain,  pre*> 
fixed  to  Holingshed,  vol  i.,  p.  315  (edit.  1807). 

t  Pfeffel,t.l,p.293. 

i  .£neas  Sylvius,  de  Moribus  Germanorum. 
This  treatise  is  an  amplified  panegyric  upon  Ger- 
many, and  contains  sevend  curious  passages :  they 
must  be  taken  perhaps  with  some  allowance ;  for 
the  drift  of  the  whole  is  to  pemiade  the  Germana 
that  so  rich  and  noble  a  countiT  could  afford  a  lit- 
tle money  for  the  poor  pope.  Civitates  quas  vocant 
liberas,  cum,  Imperatori  soldm  subjiciuntur,  cujus 
jugum  est  instar  libertatis ;  met  profectd  uequaoa 
gentium  tanta  libertas  est,  quantft  fruuntur  hujus- 
cemodi  civitates^  Nam  populi  quos  Itali  vocamt 
liberos,  hi  potissimdm  serviunt,  sive  Venetias  in- 
spectes,  sive  Florentiam  aut  Csnas,  in  quibus  oi- 
ves,  preter  paucos  qui  reliquoe  ducunt,  loco  man- 
cipiorum  haoentur.  Cum  nee  rebus  suis  uti,  ut  ti- 
bet,  vel  fan  que  velint,  et  gravissirais  opprimuntur 
pecuniamm  eractionibus.  Apud  Germanoe  omnia 
leta  sunt,  omnia  jucunda;  nemo  suis  privatur 
bonis.  Salva  cuique  sua  hereditas  est,  nulli  nisi 
nocenti  magistratus  nocent.  Nee  apud  eoe  ftctio- 
nes  sicut  apud  Italas  uibes  grassantur.  Sunt  an- 
fem  supra  centum'  civitates  h4c  libeitate  finientea, 
p.  1058. 

In  anothei>-part  of  his  vrork  p.  719,  he  givea  « 
specious  account  of  Vienna.  The  houses,  be  says, 
had  glass  windows  and  iron  doors.  FeneetnB  un- 
diqne  vitree  perlucent,  et  ostia  plerumque  ferrea. 
In  domibus  multa  et  munda  supeilez.  Aitc  dooms 
magnificeque  visuntur.  Unum  id  dedecori  est, 
qu<»  tecta  plerumque  tigno  conteffunt,  pauca  111- 
tere.  Caotera  adincia  muro  lapioeo  ^onsistunk. 
Picts  domus  et  ezterius  et  interiue  splendent.  Ci- 
vitatis  populus  50,000  commwuemUium  creditur.  I 
suppose  this  gives  at  least  dooUe  for  the  total  pop- 
'  ' —     |{e  proceeds  to  represent  the  siaQMrB  of 
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No  cliipter  in  the  history  of  iiati(»i«l 
manners  would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly 
executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
civii  areu-  that  dedicated  to  domestic  archi- 
twnur*-  tecture.  The  fashions  of  dress 
and  of  amusements  are  generally  capri- 
cious and  irreducible  jto  rule ;  but  every 
change  in  the  dwellings  of  mankind,  from 
the  nidest  wooden  cabin  to  tiie  stately 
mansion,  has  been  dictated  by  some  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  neatness,  comfort, 
or  magnificence.  Yet  this  most  interest- 
ing field  of  research  has  been  less  beaten 
b3r  our  antiquaries  than  others  compar- 
atively barren.  I  do  not  pretend  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
written  by  these  learned  inquirers ;  but  I 
can  only  name  one  book  m  which  ^e 
civil  architecture  of  our  ancestors  had 
been  sketched,  loosely  indeed,  but  with 
a  superior  hand ;  and  another  in  which  it 
is  partially  noticed.  I  mean  by  the  first, 
a  chapter  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Whit- 
aker's  History  of  WhaUey;  and  by  the 
second,  Mr.  king's  Essays  on  ancient 
Castles  in  the  Archaeologia.*  Of  these 
I  shall  make  free  use  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  most  ancient  buildings  which  we 
can  trace  in  this  island,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans,  were  circular  tow- 
ers of  no  great  size,  whereof  many  re- 
main in  Scotland;  erected. either  on  a 
natural  eminence,  or  on  an  artificial 
mound  of  earth.  Such  are  Conisborsu^h 
Castle  in  Yoilcshire,  and  Castleton  m 
Deibyshire,  built  perhaps  before  the  con- 
quest.f  To  the  lower  chambers  of  those 
gloomy  keeps  there  was  no  admission  of 
Bgfat  or  air,  except  through  long  narrow 
loopholes  and  an  aperture  in  uie  roof. 
Regular  windows  were  made  in  the  upper 

tbe  city  in  t  lew  favourable  point  of  view,  charging 
the  citisens  with  g;luttony  and  libertinism,  the  no- 
bihty  with  oppreaaion,  the  iodgea  with  corruption, 
6cc.  Yienna  probaUv  had  Uie  vicea  of  a  flouriahing 
city ;  but  the  love  of  amplification  in  ao  rhetorical 
a  writer  as  ^Eneaa  SyWiua  weakens  the  value  of 
hia  teatimony,  on  whichever  aide  it  ia  givezL 

♦  VolB..iv.  andvL 

t  Mr.  Lyaona  refera  Caatleton  to  the  age  of  WUl- 
iam  the  Conqueror,  but  without  giving  any  reaabna. 
— Lyaooa'a  Derbyahire,  p.  ccxxxviMr.  Kijlff  had 
Mtiafied  himaelf  that  it  waa  built  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  even  before  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  Christianity ;  but  in  this  he  gave  the  reina, 
as  usual,  to  his  imagination,  which  aa  much  ex- 
oeeded  hia  learning  aa  the  latter  did  hia  judgment 
Conisborough  should  seem,  by  the  name,  to  have 
been  a  royal  residence,  whicn  it  certainly  never 
was  afker  the  conquest  But  if  the  engravings  of 
the  decorative  parts  i^  Archsolooia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  244, 
sore  not  remarkably  inaccunU;e,  the  architecture  is 
too  elegant  for  the  Denes,  much  more  for  the  un- 
converted Saxona.  Both  these  caatles  are  enclo- 
sed by  a  court  or  ballium,  with  a  fortified  entiance, 
like  tnifwa  oieoted  by  the  NonnsM* 


apartments.  Were  it  not  for  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  waUs,  and  some  marics 
of  attention  both  to  convenience  and  dee- 
orationin  these  structures,  we  might  be 
induced  to  consider  them  as  rather  in- 
tended for  security  during  the  transient 
inroad  of  an  enemy,  than  K>r  a  chieftain's 
usual  residence.  They  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance,  except  by  their  circular  form 
and  more  insulated  situation,  to  the  peels, 
or  square  towers  of  three  or  four  sto- 
ries, which  are  still  found  contiguous  to 
ancient  mansion-houses,  themselves  far 
more  ancient,  in  the  northern  counties,* 
and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for 
places  of  reAige. 

In  course  of  time,  the  barons  who 
owned  these  castles  be([an  to  covet  a 
more  comfortable  dwelhng.  The  keep 
was  either  much  enlarged,  or  altogether 
celiuf  uished  as  a  place  of  rendence,  ac- 
cept m  time  of  siege ;  while  more  conve- 
nient apartments  were  sometimes  erect- 
ed In  tne  tower  of  entrance,  over  the 
great  gateway,  which  led  to  the  inner 
ballium  or  courtyard.  Tims  at  Tun- 
bridffe  Castle,  this  part  of  which  is  refer- 
red by  Mr.  King  to  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  there  was  a  room 
twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen  on  each 
side  of  tM  gateway ;  another  above,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  with  an  interme- 
diate room  over  the  entrance ;  and  cme 
lai]^  apartment  on  a  second  floor  occu- 
pying uie  whole  space,  and  intended  for 
state.  The  windows  in  this  class  of  cas- 
tles were  still  little  better  than  loopholes 
on  the  basement  story,  but  in  the  upper 
rooms  often  large  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented, though  alwajTS  looking  inwards 
to  the  court.  Edward  I.  introduced  a 
more  splendid  and  convenient  style  of 
castles,  containing  many  habitable  tow- 
ers, with  communicating  apartments. 
Conway  and  Carnarvon  will  be  familiar 
examples.  The  next  innovation  was  the 
castle-palace ;  of  which  Windsor,  if  not 
quite  the  earliest,  is  the  most  magnificent 
instance.  Alnwick,  Naworth,  Harewood, 
Spofforth,  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick, 
were  all  built  upon  this  scheme  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  bat  subsequent 
enlargements  have  rendered  caution  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  their  original  re- 
mains.  "The  odd  mixture,"  says  Mr. 
King,  "  of  convenience  and  magnificence 
with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
defence,  and  with  the  inconveniences  of 
the  former  confined  plan  of  a  close  for- 
tress, is  very  striking."  The  provisions 
for  defence  became  now,  however,  little 

•Whitaker'a  Hist  of  WhaUey.    Lysoos's  Can. 

'      \p.CCVL 
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more  than  nugftloiy;  Uorge  arcbed  win- 
dows, like  those  of  ca^edrals,  were  in- 
Urodnced  into  halls,  and  this  change  in  ar- 
chitecture manifestly  bears  witness  to 
Uie  cessation  of  baronial  wars,  and  the 
increasing  love  of  splendour  in  the  reign 
ofEdwaidUI. 

To  these  succeeded  the  castellated 
houses  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  such  as 
Herstmonceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall 
in  Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of 
Knowle  in  Kent.*  They  resembled  for- 
tified castles  in  their  strong  gateways, 
their  turrets  and  battlements,  to  erect 
which  a  royal  license  was  necessary,  but 
their  defensive  strength  could  only  have 
avai^  against  a  sudden  affray  or  attempt 
at  forcible  dispossession^  They  were  al- 
ways built  round  one  or  two  courtyards, 
the  circumference  of  the  first,  when  there 
were  two,  being  occiq>ied  by  the  offices 
and  servants'  rooms,  that  of  the  second 
by  the  state-apartments.  Regulat  quad- 
rangular houses,  not  bastellated,  were 
sometimes  built  during  the  same  age,  and 
under  Henry  YII.  became  universal  in 
the  superior  style  of  domestic  architee- 
ture.t  The  quadrangular  formi  as  well 
from  security  and  convenience  as  from 
imitation  of  eonventual  houses,  which 
were  always  constructed  upon  that  mod- 
el, was  generally  preferred ;  even  where 
the  dweUing-house,  as  indeed  was  usual, 
only  took  up  one  side  of  the  enclosure, 
and  the  remaining  three  contained  the 
ofiices,  stables,  and  farm-buildings,  with 
walls  of  communication.  Several  veiy  old 
parsonages  appear  to  have  been  buUt  in 
this  manner.l  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  fragments  of  houses 
inhabited  by  the  gentry  before  the  reign, 
at  soonest,  of  Edward  UL,  or  even  to 
trace  them  by  engravings  in  the  older  to- 
pographical works ;  not  only  from  the  di- 
lapidations of  time,  but  because  very  few 
considerable  mansions  had  been  erected 
by  that  class.  A  great  part  of  England 
affords  no  st<me  fit  for  building  \  and  the 
vast,  though  unfortunately  not  inexhaust- 
ible resources  of  her  oak  forests,  were 
easily  applied  to  less  dcirable  and  magnif- 
icent structures.  A  frame  of  massive 
timber,  independent  of  walls,  and  resem- 
bhng  the  inverted  hull  of  fn  large  ship, 
formed  the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  an  an- 
cient hall;  the  principal  beams  springing 
from  the  ground  naturaUy  curved,  and 


*  The  rains  of  Heratmonceux  are,  f  beliere, 
tolerably  authentic  remains  of  Henry  YL's  age, 
but  a  modem  anttqnaxy  asserts  that  only  one  of 
the  courts  at  Hsddon  Hall  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.—Lysons's  Derbyshire. 

t  ArcluBologia,  toL  ti. 

t  Blonwfteld's  NttMk,  ¥qL  iii.,  p.  84S. 


forming  a  Gothic  arch  overhead.  The 
intorvsds  of  these  were  filled  up  with  hor- 
izontal planks;  but  in  the  earher  build- 
ings, at  least  in  some  districts,  no  part 
of  the  walls  was  of  stone.*  Stone 
houses  we  however  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  London,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  ;\  and,  though  not 
often  perhaps  regulariy  hewn  stones,  yet 
those  scattered  over  the  soil,  or  dug 
from  flint  quarries,  bound  together  with 
a  very  strong  and  durable  cement,  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  manorial 
houses,  especially  in  the  westexn  coun- 
ties, and  other  parts  where  that  material 
is  easily  procured.}  Gradually,  even  in 
timber  buildings,  the  intorvals  of  the 
main  beams,  which  now  became  perpen- 
dicular, not  throwing  off  their  curved 
springers  till  they  reached  a  considerable 
height,  were  occupied  by  stone  walls,  or, 
where  stone  was  expensive,  by  mortar 
or  i^astor,  intersectod  b^  horizontal  or 
diagonal  beams,  grooved  into  the  princi- 
[kbI  piers.^  This  mode  of  building  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  famil- 
iar to  our  eyes  in  the  older  streets  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.!  £ariy  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  art  of  building  with 
brick,  which  had  been  lost  since  the  Ro- 
man donunioni  was  introduced,  probably 
from  Flanders.  Though  several  edifices 
of  that  age  are  ccmBtructed  with  this  ma- 
toriid,  it  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.^  Many  con- 
siderable houses  as  well  as  public  bnild- 
inp  were  erected  with  bricks  durinff  his 
reign  and  that  of  Edward  lY.,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  counties,  where,  the  deficien- 
cy of  stone  was  most  experienced.  Few, 
if  any,  brick  mansion-houses  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  exist,  except  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state;  but  Queen's  College  and 
Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  part  of 
Eton  College,  are  subsisting  witnesses  to 
the  durabihty.of  the  material  as  it  was 
then  employed. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  neaDocssor 
that  the  English  gentry  were  oniintiymBn^ 
lodged  in  stately  or  even  in   ' 


*  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

f  Lyttleton,  t.  !▼.,  p,  130. 

t  Harrison  says  that  few  of  the  houses  of  the 
commoDalty,  except  her^  and  there  in  the  west 
country  towns,  were  made  of  stone,  P.  314.  This 
was  aboDt  1570.  ^  Hist,  of  Whalley. 

11  The  ancient  manours  and  honses  of  our  gen* 
tlemen,  says  Harrison,  are  yet,  and' for  the  most 
part,  of  strong  timber,  in  framing  wftersof  oar  car* 
penters  hate  been  and  ara  worthily  preftned  he> 
fore  those  of  like  science  amon^  all  other  nations. 
Howbeit  such  as  ate  lately  builded  are  either  of 
brick  or  hard  stone,  or  both,  p.  310. 

f  Arch«ok)gia,  voL  i,  p.  143 ;  vol.  if.,  p.  91. 
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-weQ-sised  houses.  Generally  speaking, 
their  dwellings  were  almost-  as  inferi- 
or to  those  of  their  descendants  in 
capacity  as  they  were  in  conrenience. 
The  nsual  arrangement  consisted  of  an 
entrance-passage  ronniog  through  the 
house,  with  a  hall  on  one  side,  a  parlour 
beyond,  and  One  or  two  chambers  above, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  kitchen,  pan- 
try, and  other  offices.*  Such  was  the 
ordinary  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  documents  and  engravings, 
bnt,  as  to  the  latter  period,  from  ue  build- 
ings themselves,  sometimes,  though  not 
▼ery  frequently,  occupied  by  families 
of  consideration,  more  often  converted 
into  formhouses  or  distinct  tenements. 
Larger  structures  were  erected  by  men 
of  great  estates  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  but  very 
few  can  be  traced  higher ;  and  such  has 
been  the  effect  of  time,  still  more  through 
the  advance  or  decline  of  families,  ^d 
the  progress  of  architectural  improve- 
ment, than  the  natural  decay  of  these 
buildings,  that  I  should  conceive  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  a  house  in  England,  still  in- 
habited by  a  flentleman,  and  not  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  casUes,  the  principal 
apartments  of  which  are  older  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  instances  at 
least  must  be  extremely  few.f 

France  by  no*  means  appears  to  have 
made  a  greater  ptrogress  than  our  own 
country  in  domestic  architecture.  Except 
fortified  castles,  I  do  not  find  in  the  work 
of  a  very  miscellaneous,  but  apparently 


•  Hwt  of  Whalley.  In  Strait's  View  of  Man- 
ners we  haTe  an  inventory  of  furniture  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Fermor,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  POmfret,  at  Eastoo,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
another  in  that  of  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe.  Both 
these  houses  appear  to  have  been  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  arrangement  mentioned.  And  even  in 
houses  of  a  more  ample  extent,  the  bisection  of 
the  ground-plot  bj  an  entrance-nassage  was,  I  be- 
Ueve,  universal,  and  is  a  proof  ot  antiquity.  Had- 
don  Hall  and  Pensbujst  still  display  this  ancient 
arrangement,  which  has  been  altered  in  some  old 
houses.  About  the  reign  of  James  I.,  or  perhaps  a 
little  sooner,  architects  began  to  perceive  the  ad- 
ditional grandeur  of  entering  the  great  hall  at 
once. 

f  Siuffle  rooms,  windows,  doorwavs,  &;c.,  of  an 
•ariier  date  may  perhaps  not  unfrequently  be 
found ;  but  such  instances  are  always  to  oe  verified 
by  their  mtrinsic  evidence,  not  by  the  tradition  of 
the  place.  The  most  remarkable  fragment  of  early 
boilaing  which  I  have  anywhere  found  mentioned 
is  at  a  house  &n  Berkshire,  called  Appleton,  where 
there  exists  jt  sort  of  prodisy,  an  entrance-passage 
with  eirenlar  arches  in  um  Saxon  atyle,  which 
must  probably  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry;  II. 
No  other  private  houae  in  England  as  I  conceive, 
can  boast  of  such  a  monument  of  antiquity.— Ly- 
0OB^  Beduhire,  p.  SIS,  334. 


diligent  writer,*  any  considemble  dwell- 
ings mentioned  before  the  reign  of 
Chailes  VII.,  and  very  few  of  so  eariy  a 
date.f  Jacques  Cceur,  a  famous  mer- 
chant, unjustly  persecuted  by  that  prince, 
had  a  handsome  house  at  Paris,  as  well 
as  another  at  Beaumont-sur-Oise4  It  is 
obvious  that  the  long  calamities  which 
France  endured  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  must  have  retarded  this 
eminent  branch  of  national  imi»ove- 
ment. 

Even  in  Italy,  where,  from  the  size  of 
her  cities  and  social  refinements  of  her 
inhabitants,  greater  elegance  and  sjden- 
dour  in  building  were  justly  to  be  expect- 
ed, the  domestic  architecture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  did  not  attain  any  perfection. 
In  several  towns  the  houses  were  cover- 
ed with  thatch,  and  suffered  consequent- 
ly from  destructive  fires.  Costanzo,  a 
Neapolitan  historian  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  rentaiks  the  change 
of  manners  that  nad  occurred  since  £e 
reign  of  Joanna  II.,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before.  The  great  families 
under  the  queen  expended  all  their  wealth 
on  their  retainers,  and  placed  their  chief 
pride  in  bringing  them  into  the  field. 
They  were  m  lodf^ed,  not  sumptoously 
clothed,  nor  luxunous  in  their  tables. 
The  house  of  Caiacciola,  high  steward 
of  that  princess,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful subjects  that  ever  existed,  naving 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  persons  incom- 
parably below  his  station,  had  been  en- 
larged by  them,  as  insuflfieient  for  their 
accommodation.^  If  such  were  the  case 
in  the  city  of  Naples  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  centniy,  we  may 

*  Melanges  tir^  d'une  grande  bibliotheque,  par 
If.  de  Pauhny,  t.  iii.,  et  xzzi.  It  ia  to  be  regretted 
that  Le  Grand  d^Aussy  never  completed  that  part 
of  his  Vie  priv6e  des  FranQsia  which  waa  to  have 
comprehended  the  history  of  civil  architecture. 
Villaret  has  slightly  noticed  its  sUte  about  1380, 
t.  ii.,  p.  141. 

t  Chenonceanjc  in  Tourame  was  boilt  by  a 
nephew  of  Chancellor  Duprat;  Gaillon  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  by  Cardinal  Amboise ;  both  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
are  now  considered,  in  their  ruins,  as  among  the 
most  ancient  houses  in  France.  A  work  by  Du- 
cerceau  (Lea  plus  excellens  BAtimens  de  France. 
1607)  gives  accurate  engravings  of  thirty  houses ; 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  seem  all  to 
have  been  buflt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  in 
that  a|^,  defence  was  naturaUy  an  object  in  con- 
structing a  Fi«nch  mansion-house ;  and  where  de- 
fence is  to  be  regarded,  aplendour  and  convenience 
must  give  way.  The  name  of  chmttam  was  not 
retaiuM  without  meaning. 

t  Melanges  tir66,  dec.,  t.  iil  For  the  prosperity 
and  downfidlof  Jacqoea  Cceur,  see  Villaret,  t  zvL» 
p.  11 ;  but  more  especially  H4m.  de  I'Acad.  des  In- 
script,t.zz.,p.500. 

6  Oianiiflne,Ist.diNapQU»tiil»p.8S0. 
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ffuess  how  mean  were  fte  habitations  m 
less  polished  parts  of  Europe. 

The  two  most  essential  improvements 
iiiTwtiMi  or  ^^  architecture  during  this  pe- 
eiiinuieTs      riod,  oue  of  wMch  had  been 
JJjIgJJ*     missed    by   the    sagacity   of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  chim- 
ne3rs  and  glass  windows.    Nothing  ap- 
parently can  be  more  simple  than  the 
former ;  yet  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times 
had  been  content  to  let  the  smoke  escape 
by  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof; 
and  a  discovery,  of  which  Vitruvius  had 
not  a  glimpse,  was  made  perhaps  in  this 
country,  by  some  forgotten  semi-barbari- 
an.   About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  use  of  chimne3rs  is  distinctly 
mentioned  in  England  and  in  Italy ;  but 
thej  are  found  in  several  of  our  castles 
which  bear  a  much  older  date.*    This 
country  seems  to  have  lost  very  early 
the  art  of  making  fflass,  which  was  pre- 
served in  France,  vrhence  artificers  were 
brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  win- 
dows in  some  new  churches  during  the 
seventh  century .f    It  is  said'that  in  the 
reini  of  Henry  III.,  a  few  ecclesiastical 
buildings  had  glazed  windows.)    Suger, 
however,  a  century  before,  had  adorned 
his  great  work,  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
with  windows,  not  only  glazed,  but  paint- 
ed ;$  and  I  presume  that  other  churches 
of  the  same  class,  both  in  France  and 
England,  especially    alter   the    lancet- 
shaped  window  had  yielded  to  one  of 


*  Muratori,  Anticb.  Ital..  Dissert.  25,  p.  390. 
Beckman,  in  his  History  or  Inventiom,  toI.  i,  a 
work  of  very  great  raseaich,  cannot  trace  any  az- 
plicit  mention  of  chimneys  beyond  the  writings  of 
John  ViUani,  wherein  however  they  are  not  noticed 
as  a  new  invention.  Piers  Plowman,  a  few  years 
later  than  ViUani,  speaks  of  a  **  chambre  with  a 
chimney"  in  which  nch  men  nsnally  dined.  Bat 
in  the  accomit4M>ok  of  Bolton  AUbey,  under  the 

?rear  1311,  there  is  a  charge  pro  faciendo  camino  in 
he  rectory-house  of  Oargrave.— Whitaker's  Hist: 
of  Craven,  p.  331.  T\aa  may,  I  think,  have  been 
onlv  an  iron  stove  or  firepan;  though  Dr.  W., 
witnout  hesitation,  translates  it  a  chimney.  How- 
ever, Mr.  King,  in  his  observations  on  ancient  cas- 
tles, Archsol.,  vol.  vi.,  and  Mr,  Strutt,  in  his  View 
of  Manners,  vol.  i.,  describes  chimneys  in  castles 
ofa  very  old  construction.  That  at  Conisborongh 
in  Yorkshire  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention,  and 
carries  back  this  important  invention  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  Chimneys  are  still  more  modem  in 
France ;  and  seem,  according  to  Panlmy,  to  have 
eome  into  common  use  since  the  midole  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jadis  nos  pires  n'avoient 
qa*un  unioue  chauflfoir,  qui  6toit  common  k  toute 
une  famille,  et  quelquefois  k  plusieurs,  t.  iii.,  p. 
133.  Inanotherplace,  however,  he  says;  Ilparait 
qne  lea  tuyauz  ae  chemin^es  6taient  d^j^  tras  en 
nsage  en  Frapce,  t  zzz.,  p.  232. 
t  Dn  Cange,v.  Titrea.    Bentham's  Histoiy  of 

IMattParia.    Vita  Abbatnm  St.  Alb.  122. 
i  Racuei&dea  Hitt,  t.  xii,  p.  101. 


ampler  dimensions,  were  generally  dec- 
orated in  a  similar  manner.  Yet  glass  is 
said  not  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  France  before 
the  iburteenth  century;*  and  its  intro- 
duction into  England  was  probably  by  no 
means  earlier.  Nor  indeed  did  it  come 
into  ffeneral  use  during  the  period  of  the 
midcUe  ages.  Glazed  windows  were  con- 
sidered as  moveable  furniture,  and  prob- 
ably bore  a  high  price.  When  the  earis 
of  Northumberland,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  left  Alnwick  Castle,  the 
windows  were  taken  out  of  their  (himes 
and  carefully  laid  by .f 

But  if  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
fiAeenth  century  would  not  seem  Fanhora 
very  spacious  or  convenient  at  «>fboases. 
present,  far  less  would  this  luxurious 
generation  be  content  with  their  internal 
accommodations.  A  gentleman's  house 
containing  three  or  four  beds  was  extra- 
ordinarily well  provided;  few  probably 
had  more  than  two.  The  walls  were 
commonly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  even 
plaster ;  except  that  some  great  houses 
were. furnished  with  hangings,  and  that 
perhaps  hardly  so  soon  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  neither  libraries  of  books  nor  pictures 
could  have  found. a  place  among  furni- 
ture. Silver  plate  was  very  rare,  and 
hardly  used  for  the  table.  A  few  inven- 
tories of  furniture  that  still  remain  ex- 
hibit a  miserable  deficiency.)  And  this 
was  incomparably  greater  in  private  gen- 
tlemen's houses  than  among  citizens,  and 
especially  foreiffn  merchants.  We  have 
an  inventory  of  the  goods  belonging  to 
Contarini,  a  rich.  Venetian  trader,  at  his 
house  in  St.  Botolph's  Lane,  A.  D.  1481. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  less  than 
ten  beds,  and  glass  windows  are  especi- 
ally noticed  as  moveable  furniture.  No 
mention  however  is  made  of  chairs  or 
looking-glasses.^     If  we  compare  this 

*  Panhny,  L  iii.,  p.  132.  ViUaret,  i.  xi.,  p.  141. 
MacDheison,  p.  679. 

t  Northunmerlaad  Hov^hold  Book,  preface^ 
p,  16.  Bishop  Percy  saya,  on  the  authority  of  Har- 
rison, that  glass  waa  not  commonly  used  in  the 
reian  of  Henry  VIII. 

I  See  some  cniions  valuations  of  furniture  and 
stock  iff  trade  at  Colcheater  in  1296  and  1301. 
Eden's  Introduct  to  SUte  of  the  Poor,  p.  20  and 
2ft,  from  the  rolle  of  parliament.  A  carpenter'a 
stock  was  valued  at  a  sniUing,  and  consisted  of  five 
tools.  Other  tradeemen  were  ahnost  as  poor ;  but 
a  tanner's  stock,  if  there  is  no  mistake,  was  worth 
9{.  7«.  lOd.,  moie  than  ten  times  anjr  other.  Tanners 
were  principal  tradeemen,  the  chief  part  of  dress 
being  made  of  leather.  A  few  silver  cups  and 
spoons  are  the  only  articles  of  plate :  and  as  the 
former  are  valued  but  at  one  or  two  shillings,  they 
had,  I  suppose,  but  e  little  silver  on  the  rim. 

4  Nicholl's  lUustratioDS,  p.  119.    In  this  work. 
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accoiixit,  however  trifdng  in  our  estima* 
tion,  with  a  similar  inventory  of  furnUure 
in  Skipton  Castle,  Uie  great  honour  oi  the 
earls  of  CumbeilaDd,  and  among  the  most 
splendid  mansions  of  the  north,  not  at 
the  same  period,  for  I  have  not  found  any 
inventory  of  a'  nobleman's  furniture  so 
ancient,  but  in  1573,  after  almost  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  improVement,  we  shall 
be  astonished  at  the  inferior  provision  of 
the  baronial  residence.  There  were  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  beds  in  this 
ereat  castle ;  nor  had  any  of  the  cham- 
bers either  chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.* 
It  is  in  this  sense,  probably,  that  we  must 
understand  JSneas  Sylvius,  if  he  meant 
any  thing  more  than  to  exj^ress  a  travel- 
ler's discontent,  when  he  declares  that 
the  kings  of  Scotland  would  rejoice  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  second  class  of  cit- 
izens at  Nuremberg-t  Few  burghers  of 
that  town  had  mansions,  I  presume,  equal 
to  the  palaces  of  Dnmferlin  orStirhng^ 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  bet- 
ter furnished. 
In  the  construction  of  farmhouses  and 


among  several  iDtereating  facts  of  the  same  class, 
we  have  another  inrentory  of  the  goods  of  "  John 
Port,  late  the  king's  serrant,"  who  died  abont 
1634 ;  he  seema  to  nave  been  a  man  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  probably  a  merchant  The  house 
consisted  of  a  hall,  parlour,  bnttenr,  and  kitchen, 
with  two  chambers,  and  one  smalldr,  on  the  floor 
abofve ;  a  napery,  or  linen  roam,  and  three  ganets, 
besides  a  shop,  which  was  probably  detached. 
There  were  five  bedsteads  in  the  hoase,  and  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  fumitnre  for  those  times ; 
much  more  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  inven- 
tory. His  plate  is  valued  at  9iL ;  his  iewele  at 
$31. ;  his  funeral  expenses  come  to  73L  6s.  8^., 
p.  119. 

*  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven,  p.  289.  A  better 
notion  of  the  accommodations  usual  in  the  rank 
immediately  below  may  be  collected  from  two 
inventofies  published  by  8tnitt,  cm  of  Mr.  Fer- 
mor*8  hoBse  at  Eaaton,  the  other  Sir  Adrian 
Foskewe*s.~I  have  mentioned  the  size  of  these 
gentlemen's  houses  already.  In  the  former,  the 
parlour  had  wainscot,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs ; 
the  chambers  above  had  two  best  tieds,  and  there 
vras  one  servant's  bed ;  but  the  inferior  servants 
had  only  mattresses  on  tbe  floor.  The  best  cham- 
bers had  window^utters  and  curtains.  Mr.  Per- 
mor,  being  a  merchant,  was  probably  better  sup- 

Elied  than  the  neighbouring  gentry.  Uia.  plate, 
owever.  consisted  only  of  sateen  spoons,  and  a 
few  goblets  and  ale-pots.  Sir  Adrian  Foskewe's 
opulence  appears  to  have  been  greater;  he  l^ad  a 
aervice  of  silver  plate,  and  his  parlour  was  fur- 
nished with  hangings.  This  was  m  1539 ;  it  is  not 
to  be  imasined  that  a  knight  of  the  shirs  a  hundred 
years  before  would  have  rivalled  even  this  scanty 
provision  of  moveables.— Strutt's  View  of  Man- 
ners, vol.  iii.,  p.  63.  These  details,  trifling  as  they 
may  appear,  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
^ve  an  idea  with  some  precision  of  a  state  of  na- 
tional wealth  so  totatty  different  from  Che  present. 
f  Cuperent  tarn  egregie  Scotonun  rem  qu^m 
mediocres  Nurembeigw  cives  habitan.^2Bn.  Sylv. 
apod  Schmidt,  Hkt.  dt»  AUmh.,  t  ▼..p.  610. 


cottages,  espedally  the  latter,  ,.^ 
there  have  probabfy  been  fewer  hwiswaad 
changes ;  and  those  it  would  be  •^••i*- 
more  difficult  to  follow.  No  building  of 
this  class  can  be  supposed  to  exist  of  the 
antiquity  to  which  tae  present  work  is 
confined;  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  document  as  to  the  inferior 
architecture  of  England,  so  valuable  as 
one  which  M.  de  Paulmy  has  quoted  for 
that  of  France,  though  perhaps  more 
strictly  applicable  to  Italy,  an  illuminated 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
being  a  translation  of  Crescentio^s  work 
on  agriculture,  illustrating  the  customs, 
and,  among  other  things,  the  habitations 
of  ike  agricultural  class.  According  to 
Paulmy,  there  is  no  other  difference  be- 
tween an  ancient  and  a  modem  farm- 
house, than  arises  from  the  introdoction 
of  tiled  roofs.*  In  the  original  work  of 
Crescentio,  a  native  of  Bologna,  who  com- 
posed this  treatise  on  rural  affairs  about 
the  year  1300,  an  Italian  farmhouse, 
when  built  at  least  according  to  his  plan, 
appears  to  have  been  commodious  ooth 
in  size  and  arrangemeBt.t  Cottages  in 
England  seem  to  nave  generally  consist- 
ed of  a  single  room,  without  division  of 
stories.  Chimneys  were  unknown  in 
such  dwellings  till  the  early  part  of  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  when  a  very  rapid  and  sen- 
sible improveinent  took  place  in  the  com- 
forts of  our  yeomanry  and  cottagers^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  I  nave  in- 
troduced this  disadvantageous  sodssias- 
reinresentation  of  civil  architec-  ucaiaichi- 
ture  as  a  inroof  of  general  pov-  •**™^ 
erty  and  backwardness  in  the  r^ne- 
ments  of  life.  Considered  in  its  higher 
departments,  that  art  is  the  principal 
boast  of  the  middle  ages.  The  common 
buildings,  especially  those  of  a  puUic 
kind,  were  constructed  with  skill  and  at- 
tention to  durability.  The  castellated 
style  displays  these  qualities  in  greater 
perfection ;  the  means  are  well  adapted 
to  their  objects,  and  its  imposing  flran- 
deur,  though  chiefly  resulting  no  doubt 
from  massiveness  and  historical  associa- 
tion, sometimes  indicates  a  degree  of 


*  iEn.  Sylv.  apud  Schmidt,  Hist,  dee  AUem.,  t. 
iU.,  p.  127. 

t  Crescentius  in  Conmiodum  Ruralium.  (Lo- 
vania,  absque  anna)  This  old  edition  contains 
many  coarse  wooden  cuts,  possibly  taken  firom  the 
illuminations  which  Paulmy  found  in  hia  mana- 
script. 

t  Harrison's  account  of  England,  proiized  to 
HoIlingabed*8  Chroniclea.  Chimneys  were  not 
used  in  the  faimhouses  of  Cheshire  till  within 
forty  years  of  the  publication  of  King's  Vale-royal 
(1656) ;  the  fire  was  in  the  midst  of  the  houses 
sgaittst  a  hob.  of  clay,  and  the  oxen  livsd  andar  the 
samaioo^-Whitaksr'a  Ciavan,  p.  334. 
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arohitectnr&l  gemos  in  the  eoacepcion. 
But  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
art  are  the  religions  edifices  erected  in 
the  twelAh  and  three  f<^owing  centuries. 
These  structures,  uniting  sublimity  in 
general  composition  with  the  beauties  of 
variety  and  form,  intricacy  of  parts,  skil- 
ful or  at  least  fortunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  li^ht,  and  in  some  instances  with  ex- 
traordinary mechanical  science,  are  nat- 
urally apt  to  lead  those  antiquaries  who 
are  most  conversant  with  them  into  too 
partial  estimates  of  the  times  wherein 
they  were  foimded.  They  certainly  are 
accustomed  to  behold  the  fairest  side  of 
the  picture.  It  was  the  favourite  and 
most  honourable  employment  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth,  to  erect,  to  enlarge,  to 
repair,  to  decorate  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches.  An  immense  capital 
must  have  been  expended  upon  these 
buildings  in  England  between  the  con- 
quest and  the  refonnation.  And  it  is 
pleasinff  to  observe  how  the  seeds  of 
genius,  nidden  as  it  were  under  the  frost 
of  that  dreaiy  winter,  began  to  bud  to 
the  first  sunsmne  of  encouragement.  In 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  after  the  Scandinavian  incur- 
sions into  France  and  England,  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  thougn  always  far 
more  advanced  than  az^  other  art,  be- 
spoke the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
times.  It  beffan  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  elevenSi  century,  when  tranquilli- 
ty, at  least  as  to  former  enemies,  was  re- 
stored, and  some  degree  of  learning  re- 
appeared, to  assume  a  more  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  Anglo-Norman  cathe- 
drals were  perhaps  as  much  distinguished 
above  other  works  of  man  in  their  own 
age,  as  the  more  splendid  edifices  of  a 
later  period.  The  science  manifested  in 
them  is  not  however  very  great;  and 
their  style,  though  by  no  means  destitutie 
of  lesser  beauties,  is  upon  the  whole  an 
awkward  imitation  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, or  perhaps  more  immediately  of  the 
Saracemc  buildings  in  Spain,  and  those 
of  the  lower  Greek  empire.*    But  about 

*  The  Stncenic  architecture  was  once  con- 
ceived to  haTe  been  the  paraDt  of  the  Gothic.  But 
the  pointed  arch  does  not  occar,  I  believe,  in  any 
Moorieb  buildings ;  while  the  great  motqpe  of  Cor- 
dova, built  in  the  eighth  centary,  resembles,  ex- 
cept by  its  sQperior  beauty  and  magnificence,  one 
of  our  oldest  cathedrals ;  the  nave  of  Glocester  for 
exaniple,  or  Durham.  Even  the  vaulting  is  simi- 
lar, and  seems  to  indicate  some  imitation,  though 
perhaps  of  a  common  modeL  Compare  Archaso- 
logia,  vol.  xvii.,  plate  1  and  2,  with  Murphy's  Ara- 
bian Antiquities,  plate  5.  The  piUars  mdeed  at 
Cordova  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  perfectlv  ex- 
ecuted, if  we  may  trust  the  engraving,  and  tbe 
work,  I  presume,  of  Christian  architects;  while 


the  middle  of  the  twelAh  century,  this 
manner  began  to  ^ve  place  to  what  is 
imprc^riy  denominated  the  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture;* of  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  by  the  segments  of  two  inter- 
secting semicircles,  struck  from  points 
equidistant  from  the  centre  of  a  common 
diameter,  has  been  deemed  the  essential 
characteristic.  We  are  not  concerned  at 
present  to  inquire  whether  this  style  ori- 
ginated in  France  or  Germany,  Italy  or 
£ngland,  since  it  was  certainly  almost 
simultaneous  in  all  these  countries  ;t  nor 

thoee  at  our  Anglo-Normsn  csthedrals  are  gener- 
ally an  imitation  of  the  Tuscan  shaft,  the  builders 
not  venturing  to  trust  their  roofs  to  a  more  slender 
support,  though  Corinthian  foliage  is  common  in 
the  capitals,  especially  thoee  of  smaller  ornamen- 
tal columns.  In  fact,  the  Roman  architecture  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  produced  what 
we  call  the  Saxon  or  Norman ;  but  it  is  remarki- 
ble  that  it  should  have  been  adopted,  with  no  varia- 
tion but  that  of  the  singular  horseshoe  arch,  by  Uie 
Moors  of  Spain. 

The  Gothic,  or  pointed  arch,  though  very  uncom- 
mon in  the  genuine  Saracenic  of  Spain  and  the 
Levant,  may  he  found  in  some  prints  from  eastern 
buildings ;  and  is  particularly  striking  in  the  ft^e 
of  the  great  mo89ue  at  Lucknow,  in  Salt's  designs 
for  Lord  Valentia's  Trav^.  The  pointed  arch 
buildings  in  the  Holy  Land  have  all  been  traced  to 
the  age  of  the  crusades.  Some  ardies.  if  they 
deserve  the  name,  that  have  been  referred  to 
this  clsss,  are  not  pointed  by  their  construction, 
but  rendered  such  by  cutting  off  and  hollowing  the 
projections  of  horixontal  stonss. 

•  Gibbon  has  ssserted,  what  might  justify  this 
appeliation,  that "  the  image  -of  Theodoric's  palace 
at  Verona,  still  extant  on  a  coin,  represents  the 
oldeet  and  meet  authentic  model  of  Ootnic  architec- 
ture,** vol.  vii.,  p.  3S.  For  this  he  refers  to  Mafiei, 
Verona  lUustrata,  p.  31,  where  .viro  find  an  eng^ra- 
ving,  not  mdeed  ofa  coin,  but  of  a  seal ;  the  build- 
ing represented  on  which  is  in  a  totally  dissimilar 
style.  The  fdlowing  passages  in  Cassiodorus,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Oinguen6,  Hist,  Littte. 
de  ritalie,  t.  i.,  p.  65,  would  be  more  to  the  pur- 
poee ; .  Quid  dicamns  columnarum  junceam  proce- 
ritatem  7  moles  illas  sublimiasimas  isbricarum  qua^ 
si  quibusdam  erectis  hsstilibus  contineh.  These 
columns  of  reedy  slenderaees,  so  well  described  by 
juncea  uroceritas,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Montreale  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.—Knight's  Principles  of  TastSj  p.  162.  lliey 
are  not  however  sufficient  to  justify  the  denom- 
ination of  Gothic,  which  is  usuidly  confined  to  the 
pointed  arch  style. 

t  The  fsmous  abboi  Sugar,  minister  of  Louis 
VI.,  rebuilt  St  Denis  about  1140.  The  cathedral 
of  Laon  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  in  1114.— 
Hist.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  is.,  p.  2S0.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  style  the  latter  of  these  churches 
is  built,  but  the  former  is,  or  rather  was,  Gothic. 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris  was  begun  soon  after  the  mid- 
die  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  completed  under 
S(.  Louis.  Melanges  tir6s  d*une  grande  biblioth^ 
que,  t.  zxxi.,  p.  106.  In  En^snd  the  earliest  spe- 
cimen I  have  seen  of  pointed  archee  is  in  a  print  of 
St.  Botolph's  prioiy  at  Colchester,  said  by  Strutt 
to  have  been  built  in  1110.— View  of  ICannem,  vol. 
L,  plate  30.  These  are  apertures  formed  by  exca- 
vating the  space  contained  by  the  intersection  of 
semicircular  of  Sazmt  arches;  which  are  perpet- 
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ftom  what  source  it  was  derived;  aques- 
tion  of  no  small  diflSculty.  I  woidd  only 
venture  to  remark,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch, 
for  which  there  is  more  than  one  mode 
of  accountiqg,  we  must  perceive  a  very 
oriental  character  in  the  vast  profusion 
of  ornament,  especialljr  on  the  exterior 
surface,  which  is  as  distinguishing  a  mark 
of  Gothic  buildings  as  their  arches,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  decree  both  to 
their  beauties  and  to  their  defects.  This 
indeed  is  rather  applicable  to  the  later 
than  the  earlielr  stage  of  architecture, 
and  rather  to  continental  th«m  English 
churches.  Amiens  is  in  a  far  more  florid 
style  than  Salisbury,  thouffh  a  contem- 
porary structure.  The  Gothic  species  of 
architecture  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
reached  its  perfection,  considered  as  an 
object  of  taste,  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  or  at  least  to  have  lost 
something  of  its  excellence  jk)y  the  cor- 
respondinff  part  of  the  next  age ;  an  effect 
of  its  eany  and  rapid  cultivation,  since 
arts  appear  to  have,  like  individuals,  their 
natural  progress  and  decay.  Yet  this 
seems,  if  true  at  all,  only  applicable  to 
England;  since  the  cathedrals  of  Co- 
logne and  Milan,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished monuments  oi  this  architecture, 
are  both  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
mechanical  execution,  at  least,  continued 
to  improve,  and  is  so  far  beyond  the  ap- 
parent intellectual  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ec- 
clesiastical structures  to  the  fraternity  of 
freemasons,  depositaries  of  a  cdncealed 
and  traditionary  science.  There  is  proba- 
bly some  ground  for  this  opinion;  and 
the  earlier  archives  of  that  mysterious 
association,  if  they  existed,  might  illus- 
trate the  progress  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin.  The  re- 
markable change  into  this  new  style,  that 
was  almost  contemporaneous  in  every 
part  of  Europe,*  cannot  be  explained  by 


QtUy  disposed,  by  wtj  of  omsmeiit,  on  the  outer 
as  well  as  inner  surface  of  old  churehes,  so  as  to 
eut  each  other,  and  consequently  to  produce  the 
figure  of  a  Gothic  arch ;  and  if  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  date,  they  are  probably  among  the  most  au- 
cient  of  that  style  in  Europe.  Those  at  the  church 
of  St  Cross  near  Winchester  are  of  the  rei^n  of 
Stephen;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pomted 
stjrle,  especially  in  ▼aultinff,  the  most  important 
omect  in  the  construction  of  a  building,  is  not  con- 
•  sioerBd  as  older  than  Henry  II.  The  nave  of  Can- 
terburr  cathedral,  of  the  erection  of  which  by  a 
French  architect  about  1176  we  ha^e  a  full  ac- 
ooont  in  Gerrase  (Twysden,  Decern  Scriptores, 
od.  1289),  and  the  Temple  church,  dedicated  in 
1183,  are  Uie  most  ancient  English  buildings  alto- 
gether in  the  Ckithic  manner. 
*  The  curiam  subject  of  fioematomy  htt  on- 


any  local  circumstances,  or  the ,  capri- 
cious taste  of  a  single  nation. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  trace 
with  satisfactory  exactness  the  Agrieiiitve 
slow,  and  almost  peritm  insen-  laesae  ds- 
sible  progress  of  agriciuture  and  ^^^Jj!]^ 
internal  improvement  during  the  ^^ 
latter  period  of  the  middle  ages.  But  no 
dihgence  could  recover  the  unrecorded 
history  of  a  single  vOlage;  though  consid- 
erable attentioahas  of  late  been  paid  to 
this  interesting  Subject  by  those  antiqua- 
ries who,  though  sometimes  affecting  to 
desnise  the  lights  of  modern  philosopiiy, 
are^nconsciously  guided  by  their  effiil- 
gence.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
wretched  conditi<Mi  of  agriculture  dunng 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  tenure,  as  weU 
as  before  their  general  establishment.* 
Yet,  even  in  the  least  civilized  ages,  there 
were  not  wanting  partial  encouragemeats 


fortunately  been  treated  only  by  panegyrists  or  ca- 
lumniators, both  equaUy  mendacious.  1  do  not 
wish  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  the  craft :  bni  it 
^oold  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  their  history  • 
during  the  period  when  they  were  liter&Iiy  archi- 
tects. They  are  char^^  by  an  act  of  parfiament, 
3  H.  VL,  c.  1,  with  filing  the  price  of  their  labour 
in  their  annual  chapters,  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
labourers,  and  such  chapters  are  consequently  pro- 
hibited. This  is  their  first  persecution ;  they  have 
since  undergone  others,  ana  are  perhaps  reserved 
for  still  more.  It  is  remarkable  that  masons  wen 
never  Imliy  incorporated,  like  other  traders ;  their 
bond  or  union  bemg  stronger  than  any  charter. 
The  article  Masonry,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaa- 
nica,  is  worth  reading. 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a 
lively  and  eloquent  passage  fiom  Dr.  Whitaker. 
"  Could  a  curious  observer  of  the  present  day  cazry 
himself  nine  or  ten  centuries  back,  and,  ranging  the 
summit  of  Pendle,  surrey  the  forked  vale  of  Cal- 
der  on  one  side,  and  the  bolder  margins  of  Ribble  and 
Hadder  on  the  other,  instead  of  populous  towns 
and  villages,  the  castle»  the  old  tower-built  hooae, 
the  elegmt  modem  mansion,  the  artificial  plsnta- 
tion,  the  enclosed  park  and.  pleasure-ground :  in- 
stead of  uninterrupted  enclosures,  which  have  driv. 
en  sterility  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  fells,  how 
great  must  then  hare  been  the  contrast,  when, 
ranging  either  at  a  distance  or  immediately  be- 
neath, his  eye  most  have  caught  vast  tracts  of  for- 
est-ground, stagnating  with  bog  or  darkened  by  na- 
tive woods,  where  the  wild  ox,  the  roe,  the  stag, 
and  the  wolf,  had  scarcely  learned  the  supremacy 
of  man,  when,  directing  his  view  to  the  intermedi- 
ate spaces,  to  the  windings  of  the  valleys,  or  the 
expanse  of  plains  beneath,  he  could  only  have  die- 
tingpisbed  a  few  insulated  patches  of  culture,  each 
encircling  a  village  of  wretched  cabins,  among 
which  would  still  be  remarked  one  rude  mansioD 
of  wood,  scarcely  equal  in  comfort  to  a  modem 
cottage,  yet  then  rising  proudly  emineot  sbove  the 
rest,  where  the  Saxon  lord,  surrounded  by  his 
faithM  cotarii,  enjoyed  a  mde  and  solitary  mde- 


pendence,  owning  no  superior  but  hissovereini.' 
Hist  of  WhaUey,  p.  133.    About  a  fourteenth  part 
of  this  parish  of  WhaUey  was  cultivated  at  the 


time  of  Domesday, 
would  by  no 
TrenL 


This  proportion,  however, 
hold  in  the  coontiee  eonth  of 
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to  cultiTatioti,  uid  ihe  ameliotatliig  prin* 
ciple  of  human  industry  struggled  against 
destructiTe  revolutions  and  barbarous  dis- 
order. The  devastation  of  war  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eleventh  cenUn^' rendered 
land  the  least  costly  of  all  gifts,  thoufh 
it  must  ever  be  the  most  truly  valoaUe 
and  permanent.  Many  of  the  grants  to 
monasteries,  whieh  strike  us  as  enor- 
mous, were  of  districts  absolutely  wast- 
ed, which  would  probably  have  been  re- 
claimed by  no  other  means.  We  owe 
the  agriciutnral  restoration  of  great  part 
of  Europe  to  the  monks.  They  chose, 
for  the  sake  of  retirement,  secluded  re- 

Sons,  which  they  cultivated  with  the 
hour  of  their  hands.*  Several  char- 
ters are  extant,  granted  to  convents, 
and  sometimes  to  laymen,  of  lands  which 
they  had  recovered  from  a  desert  condi- 
tion, after  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens.f 
Some  districts  were  allotted  to  a  body  of 
Spanish  colonists,  who  emigrated,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  in  search  of 
a  Christian  sovereign. {  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  agricultural  colonies. 
Charlemagne  transplanted  part  of  his 
conquered  Saxons  into  Flanders,  a  coun- 
try at  that  time  almost  unpeopled ;  and, 
at  a  much  later  period,  there  was  a  re- 
markable reflux  from  the  same  country, 
or  rather  from  Holland,  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
great  numbers  of  Dutch  colonists  settled 
along  the  whole  line  between  the  £ms 
and  the  Vistula.  They  obtained  grants 
of  uncultivated  land  on  condition  of  fixed 
rents,  and  were  governed  by  their  own 
laws  under  magistrates  of  their  own  elec- 
tion.^ 


*  "  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hufbmdrj  we  may  re- 
mark," says  Mr.  Turner,  *'  that  Dooieaday  Surrey 
gi^es  ua  aome  indication  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
church  landa  was  much  auperior  to  that  of  any 
other  order  of  society.  They  have  much  leas  wood 
upon  them,  and  less  common  of  pasture ;  and  what 
they  had  appeara  often  in  amaller  and  more  inegu- 
lar  pieces ;  while  their  meadow  was  more  abun- 
dant, and  in  more  numerous  distributions."— Hist. 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167. 

t  Tnns,  in  Marca  Hispanica,  Appendix,  p.  770, 
we  have  -a  nant  from  Lothaire  I.  in  834,  to  a  per- 
son and  his  brother,  of  lands  which  their  father,  ab 
eremo  in  Septimani4  trahens,  had  possessed  by  a 
charter  of  Charlemagne.  See  too  p.  773,  and 
other  placea.  -Du  Cange,  v.  Eremua,  gives  also  a 
few  inatances. 

t  Do  Cange,  v.  Aprisio.  Baluze,.Capitulana,  t. 
i,  p.  540.  They  were  permitted  to  decide  petty 
anits  among  themselves,  but  for  more  important 
matters  were  to  repair  to  the  eounty*court.  A  lib- 
eral policv  runs  through  the  whole  charter.  See 
more  on  the  same  subiect.  id.,  p.  569. 

^  I  owe  this  fact  to  M.  Heeren,  Essai  sur  llnflu- 
ence  dea  Croisades,^  p.  226.  An  inundation  in  their 
ovm  country  is  supposed  to  have  inunediately  pro- 
duced this  emigration;  but  it  was  probably  sue-. 


There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  low  condition  of  English  agricul- 
ture in  the  eleventh  century,  than  is  ez« 
hibited  by  Domesday  book.  Though  al- 
most  all  England  had  been  partially  culr 
tivated,  and  we  find  nearly  the  same  ma^ 
nors,  except  in  the  north,  which  exist  at 
present,  yet  the  value  and  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  inconceivably  small. 
With  every  allowance  for  the  inaccura- 
cies and  partialities  of  tiiose  by  whom 
that  famous  survey  was  completed,*  we 
are  lost  in  amaiement  at  the  constant 
recurrence  of  two  or  three  carucatea 
in  demesne,  with  folklands  occupied  by 
ten  or  a  dozen  villeins,  valued  altogether 
at  forty  shillings,  as  the  return  of  a  manor, 
which  now  would  yield  a  competent  in- 
come to  a  gentleman.  If  Domesday  book 
can  be  considered  as  even  approaching  to 
accuracy  in  respect  of  these  estimates,  ag- 
riculture must  certainly  have  made  a  very 
material  progress  in  the  four  succeeding 
centuries.  This,  however,  is  rendered 
probable  by  other  documents.  Ingulfus, 
abbot  of  Croyland  under  the  Con^ueror^ 
supplies  an  early  and  interestinff  evidence 
of  improvement.  Richard  de  Rules,  lord 
of  Deeping,  he  tells  us,  bein^  fond  of  ag- 
riculture, obtained  permission  from  the 
abbey  to  enclose  a  large  portion  of  marsh 
for  the  purpose  of  separate  pasture,  ex- 
cluding the  Welland  by  a  strong  dike, 
upon  which  he  erected  a  town,  and  ren- 
dering those  stagnant  fens  a  garden  Of 
Eden.f  In  imitation  of  this  spirited  cul- 
tivator, the  inhabitants  of  Spalding  and 
some  neighbouring  villages,  by  a  com- 
mon resolution,  divided  their  marshes 
among  them;  when  some  converting 
them  to  tillage,  some  reserving  them  for 
meadow,  others  leaving  them  m  pasture 
found  a  rich  soil  for  every  purpose.    The 

cessive,  and  connected  with  political  as  weU  as 
phyaieal  causee  of  greater  permanence.  The  first 
mstrument  in  which  they  are  mentioned  ia  a  grant 
from  the  Bishop  of  Hamburgh  in  1106.  This  colo- 
ny has  affectea  the  local  usages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
nominations of  things  and  places  along  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Germany.  It  must  be  prssumed  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  emigrants  were  diverted 
from  agriculture  to  people  the  commercial  citiea 
which  grew  up  in  tne  twelflh  century  upon  that 
coast. 

*  Ingulfus  tells  us  that  the  conmiissioners  were 
pious  enough  to  favour  Croyland,  returning  its 
possessions  inaccurately,  both  as  to  measurement 
and  value ;  non  ad  verum  i)retium,  nee  ad  verum 
spatium  nostrum  monasterium  librabant  miseri- 
corditer,  pr^caventes  m  fiiturum  regis  ezactioni- 
bu8,  p.  79.  I  may  just  observe,  by-Uie-way,  that 
Ingulfus  gives  the  plain  meaning  of  the  word 
Domesday,  which  has  x1>een  disputed.  The  book 
was  so  called,  he  says,  pro  su4  generalitate  omnia 
tenementa  totios  terrc  integrft  continente ;  that  ia^ 
it  was  as  general  and  conclusive  as  the  last  judg- 
ment will  be.  1 1  Gale,  zv.  Script.,  p.  77. 
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of  Croyland  and  tiUagw  in  that 
fibourhood  followed  this  example.* 
I  early  instance  of  parochial  enclosure 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hietonr  of 
social  progress.  By  the  statute  of  Mer> 
ton,  in  the  30th  of  Hemy  III.,  the  lord  is 
permitted  to  approve,  that  is,  to  enclose, 
the  vraste  lands  of  his  manor,  provided 
he  leave  sufficient  common  or  pasture  for 
the  freeholders.  Higden,  a  writer  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  hydes  and 
Tills  of  England  at  the  conquest,  that  by 
clearing  of  woods  and  ploughing  up 
wastes,  there  were  many  more  of  each 
in  his  age  than  formerly.f  And  it  might 
be  easily  presumed,  mdependently  of 
proof,  that  woods  were  cleared,  marshes 
drained,  and  wastes  brought  into  tillage, 
during  the  long  period  that  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  sat  on  the  throne.  From 
manorial  surveys  indeed,  and  similar  in- 
struments, it  appears  that  in  some  places 
there  was  nearly  as  much  ground  culti- 
vated in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  condition  of  dif- 
ferent counties,  however,  was  very  far 
from  being  alike,  and  in  general  the  nor- 
thern and  western  parts  of  England  were 
the  most  backward.^ 

The  culture  of  arable  land  was  very 
imperfect.  Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  or  11.,  that  unless  an  acre 

S elded  more  than  six  bushels  of  com, 
e  fiumer  would  be  a  loser  and  the  land 
yield  no  rent.^  And  Sir  John  Cullum, 
from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calcular 
ted  that  nine  or  ten  bushels  were  a  full 
average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An 
amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied, 
and  partly,  I  suppose,  ^x>duced  tnis  im- 
perfect cultivation.  In  Hawsted,  for  ex- 
ample, under  Edward  I.,  there  were  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable, 
and  only  forty-five  of  meadow  ground. 
A  similar  disproportion  occurs  almost  in- 
variably in  every  account  we  possess.! 
This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  low 
price  of  cattle.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  common  pasture,  often  the  most 


♦  CommDni  plebiscito  viritim  inter  se  diviaeront, 
et  quidam  suas  portiones  agricolantes,  quidam  ad 
fiBnum  coDservantes,  quidam  ut  prins  ad  paataram 
saornm  animaliura  aeparaliter  jacere  pennitteotes, 
termnpingoeiD  et aberem T^peremnt,  p.  94. 

1 1  Cfale.  XV.  Script.,  p.  201. 

X  A  good  deal  of  infonnation  upon  the  former 
fltate  of  agriculture  will  be  found  in  Cnllum's  His- 
tory of  Hawated.  Blomefield'a  Norfolk  is  in  this 
impect  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  local  his- 
tories. Sir  lYederick  Eden,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
excellent  wpTt  on  the  poor,  haa  collected  several 
interesting  nets.  6  L.  ii.,  c.  8. 

II  Cullum,  p.  100,  220.  Eden's  State  of  Poor. 
&c.,p.4S.    whltaker't  Craven,  p.  45, 338. 


extensive  part  of  a  ttinor,  is  not  faiclA- 
ded,  at  least  by  any  specific  measmre* 
ment,  in  these'sorveys.  The  rent  of  land 
diifered  of  course  materially ;  sixpence 
an  acre  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
average  for  arable  land  in  the  thirteenth 
centufT,*  though  meadow  waa  at  double 
or  treble  that  sum.  But  the  landlords 
vrere  naturally  solicitous  to  augment  a 
revenue  that  became  more  and  more  in- 
adequate to  their  luxuries.  They  grew 
attentive  to  agricultural  concerns,  and 
perceived  that  a  high  rate  of  f^oduce, 
against  which  their  less  enlightened  an- 
cestors had  been  used  to  clamour,  would 
bring  much  more  into  their  coffers  than 
it  took  away.  The  exportation  of  com 
had  been  absolutely  prohibited^  But  the 
statute  of  the  16th  Henry  YI.,  c.  9,  reci- 
ting that  "  on  this  account  farmers,  and 
others  who  use  husbandry,  cannot  sell 
their  com  but  at  a  low  price,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  realm,"  permita  it  to  be 
sent  anywhere  but  to  the  king's  enemies, 
so  long  as  the  quaurter  of  wheat  shall  not 
exceed  6j.  Sd.  in  value,  or  that  of  barley 
3s,  The  price  of  wool  was  fixed  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  same  reign  at  a 
minimum,  below  which  no  person  vras 
suffered  to  buy  it,  though  he  mi^t  give 
more  ;t  aprovision  neither  wise  nor  equi- 
table, but  obviously  suggested  by  the 
same  motive.  Whether  Uie  rents  of  land 
were  augmented  in  any.  degree  through 
these  measures,  I  have  not  perceived; 
their  great  rise  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  rather  afterwanLt  The 
usual  price  of  land  under  Edward  IV. 
seems  to  have  been  ten  years  purchase.^ 
It  may  easily  be  presumed  that  an  Eng- 
lish writer  can  furnish  very  lit-  j^  coBdMan 
tie  information  as  to  the  state  ia  naaee 
of  agriculture  in  foreign  coun-  "^  "**'• 
tries.  In  such  works  relating  to  France 
as  have  fallen  within  my  reach,  I  have 
found  nothing  satisfactory,  and  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  whether  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  mankind  to  ameliorate 
their  condition  had  a  greater  influence  in 
promoting  agriculture,  or  the  vices  inhe- 
rent in  the  actual  order  of  society,  and 

*  I  infer  this  from  a  number  of  passaM  in 
Blomefield,  CnUum,  and  other  writers.    Heai 


says  that  an  acre  was  often  called  Solidfita  terrv ; 
because  the  yearly  rent  of  one  on  fV  hmt  ttmd  waa 
a  shilling.— Lib.  Nig.  Scacc.,  p.  31. 

t  Rot.  Pari.,  vol.  t.,  p.  275. 

t  A  passage  in  Bishop  Latimer's-  sermons,  too 
often  quoted  to  require  rspetitioB,  shows  that  land 
was  much  underlet  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 


century.    His  &ther,  he  says,  kept  half  a  dobw 
husbandmen,  and  milked'  thirty  cows,  on  a  frim  of 
three  or  four  pounds  a  Year.    It  is  not  suTprisinf 
that  he  lived  as  plentifully  at  his  son  deacrioes. 
^  Rymer,  t.  zii.,  p.  S04. 
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those  public  misfortimeji  to  which  thai 
kingdom  was  exposed,  in  retarding  it.* 
The  state  of  Italy  was  far  different ;  the 
rich  Lombard  plains,  still  more  fertili> 
zed 'by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and 
agricnlture  seems  to  have  reached  the 
excellence  which  it  still  retains.     The 
constant  warfare  indeed  of  neighbouring 
cities  is  not  very  favourable  to  industry ; 
and  upon  this  account  we  might  incline 
to  i^ace  the  greaiest  t«rhtorial  improve- 
ment of  Lombardy  at  an  era  rather  poste- 
rior to  that  of  her  repnbiican  government ; 
but  from  this  it  primarily  sprung;-  and 
without  the  subjugation  of  the  feudal  ar- 
istocracy, and   that  perpetual  demand 
upon  the  fertili^  of  the  earth  which  an 
increasing  population  of  citizens  produ- 
ced, the  valley  of  the  Po  would  not  have 
yields  more  to  human  labour  than  it  had 
done  for  several  preceding  centuries.t 
Though  Lombardy  was  extremely  popu- 
lous in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, she  exported  large  quantities  of 
com4  The  very  curious  treatise  of  Cres- 
centius  exhibits  the  full  details  of  Italian 
husbandry  abont  1300,  and  misht  afford 
an  interesting  comparison  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  its  present  state. 
That  state,  indeed,  in  manv  parts  of  Italy, 
displajTS  no  Sjrmptoms  of  decline.    But 
wluitever  mysterious  influence  of  soil  or 
climate  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  death 
on  the  western  regions  of  Tuscany,  had 
not  manifested  itself  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  uninhabitable  plains,  the  travel- 
ler is  struck  bvthe  ruins  of  innumerable 
castles  and  vilLiges,  monuments  of  a  time 
when  pestilence  was  either  unfelt,  or  had 
at  least  not  forbade  the  residence  of  man- 
kind.    Volterra,  whose  deserted  walls 
look  down  upon  that  tainted  solitude, 
vras  once  a  small  but  free  republic ;  Sie- 
na, round  whom,  though  less  depopula- 
ted, the  malignant  influence  hovers,  was 
once  ulmost  the  rival  of  Florence.    So 
melancholy  and  app9xently  irresistible  a 
decline  of  culture  and  population  through 
physical  causes,  as  seems  to  have  grad- 
ually overspread  a  large  portion  of  Italy, 
has  not  perhaps  been  experienced  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  unless  we  except 
Iceland. 

The  Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century 
Qgg^gf^^  seem  to  have  paid  some  atten- 
^"^  *  tion  to  an  art,  of  which,  both  as 
related  to  cultivation  and  to  architecture, 
onr  own  forefathers  were  almost  entirely 

*  Velley  and  Yillaret  scarcely  mention  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Le  Grand  merely  tells  us  that  it  was  en- 
tirely neglected ;  but  the  details  of  such  an  art 
even  in  its  state  of  neglect  might  be  interesting. 

t  Muratoti  Dissert.  21.    t  Deniij^,  L  xi.,  c,  7. 
It 


ifnotant.  Creseeatkui  ddateii  upon  hop- 
Uculture,  and  gives  a  pretty  long  list  of 
herbs  both  esculent  and  medicinal.*  His 
notions  about  the  ornamental  department 
are  rather  beyond  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, imd  I  do  not  know  that  his  scheme 
of  aflower-gBirden  could  be  much  amend- 
ed. His  ffeneral  arrangements,  which, 
are  minutely  detailed  with  evident  fond* 
ness  fo  the  subject,  would  of  course  ap> 
pear  too  formal  at  present;  yet  less  so 
than  those  of  subsequent  times;  and 
though  acquainted  with  what  is  called 
the  topiary  art,  that  of  training  or  cutting 
trees  mto  regular  figures,  he  does  not 
seem  to  run  into  its  extravagance.  Reg- 
ular gardens,  according  to  Paulmy,  were 
not  made  in  France  tiU  the  sixteenth  or 
even  seventeenth  century  ;t  yet  one  is 
said  to  have  existed  at  the  Louvre,  of 
much  older  construction.!  England,  I 
believe,  had  nothing  of  the  ornamental 
kind,  unless  it  were  some  trees  regularly 
disposed  in  the  orchard  of  a  monastery. 
Even  the  common  horticultural  art  for 
culinary  purposes,  Uiough  not  entirely 
neglected,  since  the  produce  of  gardens 
is  sometimes  mentioned  in  ancient  deeds» 
had  not  been  cultivated  with  much  at- 
tention.^ The  esculent  veffetables  now 
most  in  use  were  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  some  sorts  a  great  deal 
hUer. 

I  should  leave  this  slight  survey  of  eco- 
nomical history  still  more  im-  ckawesia 
perfect,  were  1  to  make  no  ob-  nana  or 
servation  on  the  relative  values  ™»«y' 
of  money.  Without  something  like  pre* 
ciston  in  our  notions  upon  this  subject,  ev* 
ery  statistical  inquiry  becomes  a  source  • 
of  confusion  ana  error.  But  consider- 
able difficulties  attend  the  discussion. 
These  arise  principally  from  two  causes ; 
the  inaccuracy  or  partial  representatione 
of  historical  writers,  on  whom  we  are 
accustomed  too  implicitly  to  rely,  and 
the  change  of  manners^  which  renders  a 
certain  command  over  articles  of  pur- 
chase less  adequate  to  our  wants  than  it 
was  in  former  ages. 

The  first  of  these  difliculties  is  capable 
of  being  removed  by  a  circumspect  use 
of  authorities.  When  this  part  of  statis- 
tical history  began  to  excite  attention, 
which  was  hardly  perhaps  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Chromcon 
Preciosum,  so  few  authentic  documents 
had  been  published  with  respect  to  prices, 
that  inquirers  were  glad  to  have  recourse 


*  Denina,  1.  tI. 

t  Idem,  t.  ill.,  p,  143  j  t.  xxxi.,  o.  288. 

t  De  la  Mare,  Trait6  de  la  Police,  t.  fit,  p.  dSO. 

9  Eden's  State  of  Poor,  tol.  i,  p.  61. 
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to  lustorians,  even  when  not  contempo- 
rary, for  such  facts  as  thef  had  thought 
fit  to  record.  But  these  historians  were 
sometimes  too  distant  from  the  times 
concerning  which  they  wrote,  and  too 
careless  in  their  general  character,  to 
merit  much  regard ;  and  even  when  con- 
temporary, were  often  credulous,  remote 
from  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and,  at 
the  best,  more  apt  to  register  some  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  of  scarcinr  or 
cheapness,  than  the  average  rate  of  pe- 
cuniary dealings.  The  one  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  absolutely  rejected  as  tes- 
timonies, the  other  to  be  sparingly  and 
diffidenUy  admitted.*  For  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  lean  upon  such  uncertain 
witnesses.  During  the  last  century  a 
Tery  laudable  industry  has  been  shown 
by  antiquaries  in  the  publication  of  ac- 
count-books belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expenses  m  convents,  returns 
of  maricets,  valuations  of  goods,  tavern- 
bills,  and,  in  short,  every  document,  how- 
ever trifling  in  itself,  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  can  be  illustrated.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  such  authorities,  pro- 
ving the  ordinarv  tenour  of  prices,  rather 
than  any  remarkable  deviations  from  it, 
are  the  true  basis  of  a  table,  by  which  all 
changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be 
measured.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
such  a  table  might  be  constructed  from 
the  data  we  possess,  with  tolerable  ex- 
aetness,  sufiicrent  at  least  to  supersede 
one  often  quoted  by  political  economists, 
but  which  appears  to  be  founded  upon 

*  Sir  F.  Eden,  whose  table  of  itticet,  tkoag^ 
capable  of  some  impraveiiient,  h  perbape  tbe  beet 
tbat  has  appeared,  wo«bi,  I  think,  hsTs  acted  bet-, 
ter.  by  onuttiDg  all  leferences  to  mere  historians, 
ana  relying  entirely  on  reaular  documents.  I  do 
not,  however,  include  local  histories,  such  as  tbe 
Annals  of  Dunstaple,  when  they  record  the  D»r<' 
ket-pricee  of  their  neighbourhood,  is  respect  of 
wbich  the  book  last  mentioned  is  ahnost  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  register.  Dr.  Whitaker  remarks  the  in- 
exactness of  Stowe,  who  says  that  wheat  sold  in 
London,  A.  D.  1514,  at  20v.  a  quarter :  whereas  it 
appears  to  have  been  at  te.in  Lancashire,  whers  it 
was  always  dearer  than  in  the  metropolis.— Hist. 
of  Whalley,  p.  97.  It  is  an  odd  mistake,  into  which 
Sir  F.  Eden  has  &Uen,  when  he  asserts  and  arguea 
on  the  8upposi(ioo,  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctua- 
ted, in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  U.  to  61. 8*.  a 
ooarter,  roL  L,  p.  18.  Certainly,  if  any  chronicler 
had  mentioned  such  a  price  aa  the  latter,  equiva- 
lent to  1501.  at  present,  we  should  either  suppoee 
that  his  text  was  corrupt,  or  reject  it  as  an  absurd 
«nggwation.  But,  in  iVct,  the  author  has,  through 
baste,  mistaksn  6».9d.fareL  8«.,  sa  will  appear  by 
rafening  to  hia  own  table  of  prices,  where  it  is  set 
down  rightly.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
a  very  competent  judge,  tbat  the  arithmetical  state- 
ments of  the  best  historians  of  the  middle  ages  ars 
aeldom  eonect,  owing  partly  to  their  nei^ect  of  ex- 
amination, snd  partly  to  blunders  of  transeribais.— 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol  i-,  p.  423. 


very  superficial   and  ernmeoaa   inqui* 
ries.* 

It  is  by  no  means  required  that  I 
should  here  offer  such  a  table  of  yaluea, 
which,  as  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  means  of  constructing, 
and  which,  even  as  to  England,  would  be 
subject  to  many  difficulties.  But  a  read* 
er  unaccustomed  to  these  investigations 
ought  to  have  some  assistance  in  com- 
paring the  prices  of  ancient  times  with 
those  of  his  own.  I  will  therefore,  with- 
out attempting  to  ascend  very  high,  for 
we  have  really  no  sufficient  data  as  to 
the  period  immediately  subsei^ent  to  the 
conquest,  much  less  that  winch  prece- 
ded, endeavour  at  a  sort  of  approxima- 
tion for  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  previously  to  the  first  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  by  the  latter  in  1301, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings, 
and  that  of  barley  and  oats  in  propor- 
tion. A  sheep  was  rather  sold  high  at  a 
shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at 
ten  or  twelve,  f  The  value  of  catde  is  of 
course  dependant  upon  their  breed  and 
condition;  and  we  have  unluckily  no 
eariy  account  of  butcher's  meat ;  but  we 
can  hardly  take  a  less  multiple  than 
about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  for  com,  in  order  to  bring  the 
prices  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  a 
level  with  those  of  the  present  day.| 
Combining  the  two,  and  setting  the  com- 
parative deaniess  of  cloth  against  the 
cheapness  of  fhel  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, we  may  perhaps  consider  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward 
I.  aa   equivalent  in  general   command 


■  The  table  of  conpsratiTe  Talnes  by  Sir  Oeeifv 
Shockburgfa  (Philosopb.  Transact,  for  1798,  p. 
196)  is  strangely  incompatible  with  every  reaolt  to 
which  my  own  reading  has  led  me.  It  is  the  hasty 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  different  studies ; 
snd  one  csn  neither  pardon  tbe  presuqiption  of  ob- 
truding such  a  slovenly  performance  on  a  subject 
where  the  utmost  diligence  was  required,  nor  the 
affiscUtion  with  which  he  apologizes  for  **  des<Mid- 
ing  from  the  dignity  of  philosophy." 

t  Bfomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  J.  Cat- 
lum's  of  HvwsCed,  fiivwBh  several  piecea  even  aft 
this  early  period.  Most  of  them  are  collected  fay 
Sir  F.  Eden.  FleU  reckona  four  ahiUings  the 
average  price  of  a  9uarter  of  wheat  in  his  time,  L 
ii.,  c.  84.  This  wnter  has  a  digression  on  agrieul* 
turs,  whence,  hovrever,  less  is  to  be  collected  than 
we  ahould  expect 

t  The  fluctuations  of  price  have  unfortuBatalT 
been  so  great  of  late  years,  that  it  ib  almost  as  dif- 
ficult to  determine  one  side  of  our  eqpstion  aa  the 
other.  Any  reader,  however,  has  it  m  his  power 
to  correct  my  proportions,  and  adopt  a  greater  or 
less  multiple,  according  to  his  own  estimate  of 
cucrsat  prices,  or  the  changes  that  may  take  place 
froBB-Ois  time  when  this  is  writtv  [1816]. 
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over  commodities  to  about  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value 
at  present.  Under  Henry  VI.  the  coin 
had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight  in  silver, 
which  caused  a  proportional  increase  of 
money  prices  ;*  but,  so  far  as  I  can  per* 
ceive,  there  had  been  no  diminution  in 
the  value  of  that  metal.  We  have  not 
much  information  as  to  the  fertility  of 
the  mines  which  supplied  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages ;  bat  it  is  probable  that 
the  drain  of  silver  towards  the  East, 
joined  to  the  ostentatious  splendour  of 
courts,  might  fully  absorb  the  usual 
produce.  By  the  statute  15  H.  VI.,  c.  2, 
the  price  up  to  which  wheat  might  be 
exported  is  fixed  at  6s.  Sd.,  a  point  no 
doubt  above  the  average ;  and  the  private 
documents  of  that  period,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  lead  to  a  similar  re- 
sult.f    Sixteen  will  be  a  proper  multiple, 

*  I  have  sometimes  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which  prices  adjusted  tnemsehes  to  the 
quantity  of  silTer  contained  in  the  current  coin,  in 
agee  which  appear  too  ignorant  and  too  little  com- 
nerciai  for  the  application  of  this  mercantile  prin- 
ciple. But  the  extensive  dealings  of  the  Jewish 
and  Lombard  usurers,  who  had  many  debtors  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  of  itself  in- 
troduce a  knowledge,  that  silver,  not  its  stamp, 
was  tbs  measure  of  value.  I  have  mentioned  u 
another  plice  (vol  i.,  p.  185)  the  heavj  discontents 
excited  by  this  debasement  of  the  com  in  France ; 
)mt  the  more  gradual  enhancement  of  nominal  prices 
In  England  seems  to  have  prevented  any  j^rong 
manifestations  of  a  similar  spirit  at  the  succes- 
ttve  reductions  in  value  which  the  coin  experienced 
from  the  year  1300.  The  connexion  however  be- 
tween commodities  and  silver  was  well  understood. 
Wykes,  an  annalist  of  Edward  I.*s  age,  tells  us 
that  the  Jews  clipped  our  coin  till  it  retained 
hardly  half  its  due  weight,  the  effect  of  which  was 
a  general  enhancement  of  prices  and  (|ecline  of 
foreign  trade :  Mercatores  transmarini  cum  merci- 
moniis  suis  regnum  Angtias  minus  solito  frequents- 
bant ;  necnon  quod  omnimodavenalium  genera  in- 
comparabiliter  solito  fuemnt  canora.-^S  Oaie,  xv. 
Script.,,  p.  107«  Another  chronicler  of  the  same 
age  complains  of  bad  foreign  money,  alloyed  with 
copper ;  nee  erat  in  quatuor  aut  quinque  ex  iis 

pondus  unius  denarii  argent! Eratque  pessi- 

mum  seculum  pro  tsli  monetA,  et  fiebant  commu- 
tationes  plnrima  in  emptione  et  venditione  rerum. 
Edward,  aa  the  historian  informs  us,  bouj^  in  this 
bad  money  at  a  rate  below  its  value,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit ;  and  fined  some  persons  who  inter- 
fered with  his  traffic^W.  Hemingford,  ad  ann. 
1399. 

f  These  will  chiefly  be  foimd  in  Sir  F.  Eden'^ 
table  of  prices ;  the  following  may  be  added  from 
the  aocount-book  of  a  convent  between  1415  and 
1425.  Wheat  varied  from  U.  to  6*.-4»rIey  from 
30.  2i.  to  4«.  lOri.— oats  from  U.  Sd.  to  3«.  4<l.— 
oxen  from  12t.  to  16s.— aheap  from  U.  2il.  to  1«. 
4d.— butter  |d.  per  lb.~egg8  twenty-five  for  Id,-^ 
cheese  ^.  per  lb.— Lansoowne  MSS.,  vol.  L,  Noe. 
28  and  29.  These  prices  do  not  always  agree  with 
those  given  in  other  documents  of  equal  authority 
in  the  ssme  period;  but  the  value  of  provisions 
varied  in  diflmnt  countries,  and  still  more  so  in 
diifereDt  seasons  of  the  year 
119 


when  We  would  brin^  the  general  value 
of  money  in  this  reign  to  our  present 
standard.* 

But  after  ascertaining  the  proportional 
values  of  money  at  different  periods  by  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  in  several  of 
the  chief  articles  of  expenditure,  whiqji 
is  the  only  fair  process,  we  shall  some* 
times  be  sur{>rised  at  incidental  facts  of 
this  class  which  seem  irreducible  to  any 
rule.  These  difficulties  arise  not  so 
much  from  the  relative  scarcity  of  partic- 
ular commodities,  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  easy  to  explain,  as  from  the 
change  in  manners  and  in  the  usual 
mode  of  living.  We  have  reached  in 
this  age  so  high  a  pitch  of  luxury,  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  or  comprehend  the 
fragality  of  ancient  times ;  and  have  il| 
general  formed  mistaken  notions  as  to 
the  haji)its  of  expenditure  which  then 
prevailed.  Accustomed  to  Judge  of  feudal 
and  chivalrous  ages  by  works  of  fiction, 
or  by  historians  who  embellished  their 
writings  with  accounts  of  occasional  fes- 
tivals and  tournaments,  and  sometimes 
inattentive  enough  to  transfer  the  man* 
ners  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  are  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
usual  simplicity  with  which  the  gentiy 
lived  under  Edwaid  I.  or  even  Henry 
VI.  They  drank  little  wine ;  they  had 
no  foreign  luxuries;  they  rarely  or  never 
kept  male  servants,  except  for  husband- 
ry ;  their  horses,  as  we  may  guess  by 
the  price,  were  indifferent ;  they  seldom 
travelled  beyond  their  county.  And 
even  their  hospitality  must  have  been 
greatly  limited,  if  the  value  of  manors 
were  really  no  greater  than  we  find  it  itk 
many  surveys.  Twenty-four  seems  a 
sufiAcient  multiple  when  we  would  raise 


the  following  eomiMuative  taUe  of 
English  money  from  8ir  Frederick  Eden.  The 
unit,  or  present  value,  refers  of  course  to  that  of 
the  shilling  before  the  last  coinage,  which  reda« 
cedit. 
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a  sum  mentioned  by  a  writer  under  Edr 
waid  I.  to  the  same  real  value  expressed 
in  our  present  money,  but  an  income  of 
£ia  or  X30  was  reckoned  a  competent 
estate  for  a  gentleman ;  at  least  the  lord 
of  a  single  manor  would  seldom  have 
enjoyed  more.  A  knight  who  possessed 
jDl50  per  annum  passed  for  extremely 
rich.*  Yet  this  was  not  equal  in  com- 
nmnd  over  commodities  to  jC4000  at 
present.  But  this  income  was  compara- 
tively free  from  taxation,  and  its  expendi* 
ture  lightened  by  the  services  of  his  vil- 
leins. Such  a  person,  however,  must 
have  been  among  the  most  opulent  of 
country  gentlemen.  Sir  John  Fortescue 
#peaks  of  five  pounds  a  year  as  "  a  fair 
living  for  a  yeoman,^^  a  dass  of  whom  he 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance.t  So,  when  Sir  William  Dru- 
ry,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Suffolk,  be- 
oueathed  in  1493  fifty  marks  to  each  of  his 
daughters,  we  must  not  imagine  that  this 
was  of  greater  value  than  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  at  this  day,  but  remark 
the  flBmuIy  pride,  and  want  of  ready 
money,  which  induced  country  gentle- 
men to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
poverty.t  Or,  if  we  read  that  the  ex- 
pense of  a  scholar  at  the  university  in 
1514  was  but  five  pounds  annually,  we 
should  err  in  supposing  that  he  had  the 
liberal  accommodation  which  the  present 
age  deems  indispensable,  but  consider 
how  much  could  be  afforded  for  about 
sixty  pounds,  which  will  be  not  far  from 
the  proportion.  And  what  would  a 
modem  lawyer  say  to  the  following  en- 
try in  the  churchwarden^s  accounts  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  for  1476 :  "  Also 
paid  to  koger  Fylpott,  learned  in  the 
ULW,  for  his  counsel  giving,  Zs,  Sd.,  vnth 
fourpence  for  his  dinner  V^^  Though 
fifteen  times  the  fee  might  not  seem  alto- 
gether inadequate  at  present,  five  sfaiHings 
would  hardly  furnish  the  table  of  a  bar- 
rister, even  if  the  fastidiousness  of  our 

•  Mtcphenon's  Am^li,  ^  424,  from  Matt 
Pvia. 

t  DUfeiflPca  of  Liroitad  ai»i  Ab<ohit»  Momachy, 
p.  133. 


1  Hi«t.ofHawaft6di,p.  141. 
{' 


.  Nicholl^s  lUiutratioiM,  p.  SL  Ofi^ff  ct  of  this 
mm  did,  I  own,  stagger  me.  TV  gnat  Earl  of 
Warwick  writes  to  a  inriTate  nhtlaman,  Sir 
Tkomaa  Tudeabam,  beggtlig  thp,  loan  of  tan  or 
twenty  pounds  to  make  up  a  suni  he  had  to  pay. 
— Paston  Letten,  vol  L,  p.  84.  what  way  ahall 
we  make  this  commensurafe  to  the  present  value 
of  money  T  But  an  ingenious  fitend  suggested, 
what  I  do  not  question  is  the  case,  that  wa  Was 
one  of  mgny  letters  addressed  to  the  adherents  of 
WarwidL  in  oider  to  raise  bjr  their  oontribationsa 
eonsidaiable  som.  It  is  curious,  in  this  light,  as 
an  iUastration  ^  meaner*. 


manners  would  admit  of  hb  accepting 
such  a  dole.  But.  this  fastidiousness, 
which  considers  certain  kinds  of  remu- 
neration degrading  to .  a  man  of  liberal 
condition,  did  not  prevail  in  those  sim- 
ple ages.  It  would  seem  rather  strange 
that  a  young  lady  should  learn  needle- 
woik  and  g^sd-breeding  in  a  family  of 
superior  nmk,  paying  for  her  board ;  yet 
such  was  the  laudable  custom  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  even  sixteenth  centuries,  as 
we  perceive  by  the  Paston  Letters,  and 
even  later  authorities.* 

There  is  one  very  unpleasing  remaik 
which  every  one  who  attends  to  i^|„,„„ 
the  subject  of  prices  will  be  in-  becier  pud 
duced  to  make,  that  the  labour-  tton  ai  pie- 
ing  classes,  especially  those  en-  *^ 
gaged  in  agriculture,  were  better  provided 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  or  of  Henry  VI.  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  the  fourteenth,  cen- 
tury, Sir  John  CuUum  observes,  abarveat- 
man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled 
him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat; 
but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat,  a  man  must 
now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days.t 
So,  under  Heniy  VI.,  if  meat  was  at  a 
farthing  and  a  half  the  pound,  which  I 
suppose  was  about  the  truth,  a  labourer 
earmnff  threepence  a  day,  or  eighteen 
pence  m  the  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of 
wheat  at  six  shillings  the  Quarter,*  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  fam- 
ily. A  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  can  only  boy  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  at  eighty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at 
sevenpence.  Several  acts  of  parliam^t 
regulate  the  wages  that  might  be  paid  to 
labourers  of  different  kinds.  Thus  the 
statute  of  labourers,  in  1350,  fixed  the 
wages  of  rea{>ers  during  harvest  at  three- 
pence a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  five  shil^ 
ungs  at  present ;  that  of  93  H.  VI.,  c.  19, 
in  1444,  fixed  the  reapers'  wages  at  five- 
pence,  and  those  of  common  wo^men 
m  building  at  3i<2.,  equal  to  6*.  Sd.  and 
4tf.  Qd. ;  that  of  11  H.  VII.,  c.  99,  in  1406, 
leaves  the  wages  of  labourers  in  harvest 
as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of 
ordinary  woriunen.  The  yearly  wages 
of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd,  by  the  act  of 
1444,  were  £l.  4s.,  equivalent  to  about 
£^ ;  those  of  a  common  servant  in  hus- 
bandry, IBs,  id,,  with  meat  and  drink ; 
they  were  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
statote  of  1406.}    Yet,  akhongh  these 

*  Paston  Letters,  roL  I,  p.  244.  GnUiim> 
Hawsted,  p.  183. 

t  Hist,  of  Hawsted,  p.  228. 

t  See  these  ratee  mote  at  length  in  Eden's  Statp 
of  the  Poor,  vol.  I,  p.  3^  dec 
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wig«t  aie  vegnlaied  as  a  maxiiinmi,  bf 
acts  of  paiiiameiit,  which  may  naturally 
bs  supposed  to  hare  had  a  view  rather 
towaras  dindnishing  than  enhancinj^  the 
cunreat  rate,  I  am  not  fully  conTmced 
that  they  were  not  rather  beyond  it ;  pri- 
vate accounts  at  least  do  not  alwa3r8  cor- 
respond with  these  statutable  prices.* 
And  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  the 
uncertainty  of  emptoyment,  natural  to 
■o  imperfect  a  state  of  husbandry,  must 
have  diniinished  the  labourers'  means  of 
subsistence.  Extreme  dearth,  not  more 
owing  to  adverse  seasons  than  to  improv- 
ident consumption,  was  frequently  en- 
dored.t  But,  after  every  allowance  of 
this  kind,  I  should  iind  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  that  however  theiabourer 
has  derived  benefit  from  tiie  cheapness 
of  manufactured  commodities,  and'  from 
manv  inventions  of  common  utility,  he  is 
much  inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  fam- 
ily to  his  anceston  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago.  I  know  not  why  some  have 
supposed  that  meat  was  a  luzuir  seldom 
obtained  by  the  Isbonrer.  Doubtless  he 
could  not  have  procured  as  much  as  he 
jessed.  But,  mm  the  greater  cheai>- 
ness  of  cattle,  as  comparra  with  com,  it 
seems  to  follow,  that  a  more  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  ordinary  diet  consisted 
of  animal  food  than  nt  present  It  was 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Fortescue^  that  the 
English  lived  fu  more  upon  animal  diet 
than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  their  superior  strength 
and  courage  to  this  cause.:(  I  should 
feel  much  satisfootion  in  being  convinced 
that  no  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  really  taken  place ; 
yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  appear  extraordi- 
nary to  those  who  reflect,  that  the  whole 
popuLuion  of  England,  in  the  year  1377, 


*  In  the  ArehBologiAi  toL  rriii.,  P- 881»  we  have 
■  bailiff's  accouDt  of  ezpeiiMs  in  1387,  where  it  ap- 
pean  that  a  ploughman  had  dzpence  a  week,  and 
uwe  ahillings  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  diet ; 
which  eeems  to  have  been  only  pottafe.  Theie 
wages  are  certainly  not  more  than  fifteen  ahillinn 
a  week  in  preaent  vakie ;  which,  though  materiafly 
above  the  average  rale  of  agricultuial  labour,  is 
laae  so  than  some  of  the  statutea  would  lead  ua  to 
eoipect  Other  Acts  may  be  found  of  a  similar 
nature. 

t  See  that  singular  book.  Piers  Plowman's  Via- 
ion,  p.  145  (Whitaker's  ediUon),  for  the  diSevent 
modea  of  living  before  and  after  harvest.  The 
passage  may  be  found  in  BUia's  8pedmen%  vol.  i., 
p.  151. 

t  Forteacue's  Difference  between  Abe.  and  Lim. 
Konarchy,  p.  19.  The  passages  in  Fortescue 
which  bear  on  hie  fiivourite  theme,  the  liberty  snd 
consequent  happiness  of  the  English,  are  very  im- 
portant, and  triumphantly  refute  those  superficial 
writen  who  would  make  us  believe  that  they  ware 
a  aet  of  beggarly  slavea. 


did  not  much  eizeeed  9,300,000  aonk, 
about  one  fifth  of  the  rteolta  upon  the  last 
enumeration,  an  increase  with  which  that 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  cannot  be  sup> 
posed  to  have  kept  an  even  pace.* 

The  second  head  to  which  I  referred 
the  improvements  of  European  improve- 
societyin  the  latter  period  of  the  {jJJl*^^ 
middle  ages,  comprehends  sev-  sctw  of 
era!  changes,  not  always  con<-  Borops* 
nected  wiu  each  other,  which  contributed 
to  inspire  a  more  elevated  tone  of  moral 
sentiment,  or  at  least  to  restrain  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  ..But  the  general  ef- 
fect of  these  upon  the  human  character 
is  neither  so  distinctly  to  be  traced,  nor 
can  it  be  arranged  with  so  much  attention 
to  chronology  as  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial weafw,  or  of  the  arts  that  depend 
upon  it.  We  cannot,  from  any  past  ez^ 
perience,  indulge  the  pleasing  vision  of  a 
constant  and  parallel  relation  between 
the  moral  and  intellectual  energies,  the 
virtues  and  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  any  problem  connected  with  phi- 
losophical mstory  more  diflcult  than  to 
compare  the  relative  charaeten  of  dififer- 
ent  generations,  especi^y  if  we  include 
a  latge  ge<M[r^>hical  surface  in  our  esti- 
mate. Remiement  has  its  evils  as  well 
as  barbarism ;  the  virtues  that  elevate  a 
naticm  in  one  century  pass  in  the  next  to 
a  different  region ;  vice  changes  its  form 
without  losmg  its  essence ;  the  maiked 
featurea  of  individnal  character  stand  out 
in  relief  from  the  surface  of  history,  and 
mislead  our  judgment  as  to  the  general 
course  of  mannen ;  while  politico  revo- 
lutions and  a  bad  constitution  of  govern- 
ment may  always  undermine  or  subvert 
the  improvements  to  which  more  favour- 
able circumstances  have  contributed.  In 
comparing,  therefore,  the  fifteenth  with 
the  twelfth  century,  no  one  would  deny 
the  vast  increase  of  navigation  and  man- 
ufactures, the  superior  refinement  of 
manners,  the  greater  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture. But  should  I  assert  that  man  had 
raised  himself  in  the  latter  period  above 
the  moral  degradation  of  a  more  baibar- 
ous  age,  I  might  be  met  by  the  question 
whether  history  bean  witness  to  any 
l^reater  excesses  of  rapne  and  inhuman- 
ity than  in  the  wars  oi  France  and  £ng- 
kmd  under  Charles  VIL,  or  whether  the 
rough  patriotism  and  fervid  passions  of 
the  Lombards  in  the  tweliih  century 

•  Beakiee  the  books  to  which  I  have  oecaakm- 
ally  referred,  Mr.  JBlUa's  Specimens  of  £nglish 
Poetry,  vol  i,  chap.  13,  contain  a  short  di^fression, 
but  from  well-selected  materials,  on  the  private  life 
of  the  English  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
■bout  the  fweentii  oaataty. 
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were  not  better  than  the  systematic 
treachery  of  their  servile  descendante 
three  hundred  years  afterward.  The 
proposition  must  therefore  be  greatly 
linuted ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to 
admit,  upon  a  comprehensiTe  view,  that 
there  were  several  changes  during  the 
four  last  of  the  middle  ages,  which  must 
naturally  have  tended  to  produce,  and 
some  of  which  did  une<)uivocally  produce, 
a  meliorating  effoct,  within  the  sphere  of 
their  operation,  upon  the  moral  character 
of  society. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
sievMkm  of  taut  of  these,  was  the  gradual 
tue  lover  elevation  of  those  whom  unjust 
■'*^  systems  of  polity  had  long  de- 
pressed ;  of  the  people  itself,  as  opposed 
to  the  small  number  of  rich  and  noble,  by 
the  mbolition  or  desuetude  of  domestic 
and  predial  servitude,  and  by  the  privi- 
leges extended  to  corporate  towns.  The 
condition  of  slavery  is  indeed  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  observance  of  moral 
obligations;  yet  reason  and  experience 
will  justify  the  sentence  of  Homer,  that 
he  who  loses  his  liberty  loses  half  his 
virtue.  Those  who  have  acquired,  or 
may  hope  to  acquire,  property  of  their 
own,  are  most  likely  to  respect  that  of 
others;  those  whom  law  protects  as  a 
parent  are  most  willing  to  yield  her  a 
filial  obedience ;  those  who  have  much 
to  gain  by  the  good- will  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  most  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  honourable  character.  I 
have  been  led,  in  difforent  parts  of  the 
present  work,  to  consider  these  great 
revolutions  in  the  order  of  society  under 
other  relations  than  that  of  their  moral 
efficacy ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  them ;  especially 
as  this  efficacy  is  indeterminate,  though, 
I  think,  unquestionable,  and  raUier  tobe 
inferred  from  general  reflections,  than 
capable  of  much  illustration  by  specific 
facts. 

We  may  reckon,  in  the  next  place,  j 
p^^  among  the  causes  of  moial  im- 
'  provement,  a  more  regular  admin- 
istration of  justice  according  to  fixed 
laws,  and  a  more  effectual  police.  Wheth- 
er the' courts  of  judicature  were  guided 
by  the  feudal  customs  or  the  Roman  law, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  resolve  liti- 
gated questions  with  precison  and  uni- 
formity. Hence  a  more  distinct  theory 
of  justice  and  good  faith  wua  gradually 
apprehended ;  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankind  were  corrected,  as  on  such 
subjects  they  often  require  to  be,  by 
clearer  and  better  grounded  inferences 
of  reasoning.    Again,  though  it  cannot 


be  said  that  lawless  inline  was  perfectiT 
restrained  even  at  the  end  of  the  fifteentk 
century,  a  sensible  amendment  had  been 
eveiywhere  experienced.  Private  war- 
fare, the  licensed  robbery  of  feodal  man- 
ners, had  been  subjected  to  so  many  mor- 
tifications by  the  kings  of  France,  and  es- 
pecially bv  St.  Louis,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  traced  beyond  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  Germany  and  Spain  it  lasted  longer; 
but  the  various  associations  for  maintain- 
ing tranquillity  in  the  former  country  had 
considerably  diminished  its  violence  be- 
fore the  great  national  measure  of  public 
peace  adopted  under  Maximilian.*  Acta 
of  outrage  committed  by  powerful  men 
became  less  frequent  as  the  executive 
government  acquired  more  strength  to 
chastise  them.  We  read  that  St.  Louis, 
the  best  of  French  kings,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  the  Lord  of  Vernon  for  pennitting  a 
merchant  to  be  robbed  in  his  territory 
between  sunrise  and  sunset.  For,  by  tiie 
customary  law,  though  in  general  iU  ob- 
served, the  lord  wua  bound  to  keep  the 
roads  free  from  dejHvdators  in  the  day- 
time, in  consideration  of  the  toil  he  receiv- 
ed from  passengers.!  The  same  prince 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  passing 
a  capital  sentence  on  Engueiiand  de  Con- 
ey, a  baron  of  France,  for  a  murder.} 
Charles  the  Fair  actually  put  to  death  a 
nobleman  of  Languedoc  for  a  series  of 
robberies,  notwithstanding  the  interces- 
sion of  the  provincial  nobility.^  TIm 
towns  established  a  police  of  Uieir  own 
for  internal  security,  and  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  to  neighbouring  plun- 

*  Bendet  the  Oenmn  hiitoriaiii,  tee  On  Onge, 
▼.  Otnerbiiiin,  for  the  confedertties  in  th*  enpiie, 
and  Hennandatum  for  those  in  Castile.  Theee 
appear  to  have  heen  merely  Toluntary  aseociatiooe, 
and  perhaps  directed  as  much  towaras  the  preven- 
tion of  robbery  as  of  what  is  strictly  calfed  pri- 
vate war.  Bnt  no  man  can  easily  distinguish  of- 
fensive war  from  robbery  except  by  its  scale ;  and 
where  this  was  so  considerably  reduced,  the  two 
modes  of  injury  almost  coincide.  In  Aragon  there 
was  a  distmct  institution  for  the  mainienanoe  of 
peaee,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  unioos  or 
juntas,  with  a  chief  olfioer,  called  Su|»ajanctaii- 
us,  at  their  head.— Du  Cange,  v.  Juncta. 

t  Henault,  Abt^gh  Chionol.  k  Tan  1255.  The  in- 
stitntions  of  Louis  IX.  and  his  successors  relating 
to  police,  form  a  part,  though  rather  a  amaller  jkait 
than  we  should  expect  fram  the  title,  of  an  im- 
mense work,  replete  with  miscellaneoos  infonns- 
tion,  by  Deiamare,  Traits  de  la  Police,  4  vols,  hi 
folia  A  sketch  of  them  may  be  found  in  Velly,  L . 
v.,  p.  349 ;  t.  xviii.,  p.  437. 

t  VeUy,  t  v.,  p.  les,  where  thisinddenl  is  toM  in 
an  interesting  manner  from  William  de  Nangia^ 
Boolainvilliers  has  taken  an  extraordinary  view  ol 
the  king's  behaviour.— Hist,  de  PAncient  Gouvene- 
menu  t.  ii.,  p.  26.  In  his  eyes  princes  and  i>lebe- 
ians  were  made  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  feudal  aristoc- 
racy. 4  Velly,  I.  riii.,  f.  138. 
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deren.  FmaHy,  though  not  before  the 
reign  o(  Louis  XI.  5  an  armed  force  was 
established  for  the  preservation  of  po- 
lled.* Varioiis  means  were  adopted  in 
England  to  prevent  robberies^  which  in- 
deed were  not  so  frequently  perpetrated 
as  they  were  on  the  continent,  by  men 
of  high  condition.  None  of  these,  per- 
haps, had  so  mach  efficacy  as  the  fre- 
quent sessions  of  judges  under  commis- 
sions of  jail  deUvery.  But  the  spirit  of 
this  country  has  never  brookeid  that  co- 
ercive police  which  cannot  exist  without 
breaking  in  upon  personal  liberty  by  irk- 
some regulations  and  discretionary  exer- 
cise of  power;  the  sure  instrument  of 
tyranny,  which  renders  civil  privileges 
at  once  nugatory  and  insecure,  and  by 
Ivhich  we  should  dearly  purchase  some 
real  benefits  connected  with  its  slavish 
discipline. 

I  have  some  difficulty  in  adverting  to 
luuctoiw  another  source  of  moral  im- 
•~»«-  provement  during  this  period,  the 
growth  of  religious  opinions  adverse  to 
those  of  the  established  church,  both  on 
account  of  its  great  obscurity,  and  be- 
cause many  of  these  heresies  were  mixed 
up  with  an  excessive  fanaticism.  But 
tney  fixed  themselves  so  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inferior  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  they  bore,  generally  jspeak- 
ing,  so  immediate  a  relation  to  the  state 
of  manners,  and  they  illustrate  so  much 
that  more  visible  and  eminent  revolution 
which  ultimately  arose  out  of  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  I  must  reckon 
these  amonff  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomena in  the  progress  of  European  so- 
ciety. 

Many  ages  elapsed,  during  which  no 
remarkable  instance  occurs  of  a  popular 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  line  of  be- 
lief; and  pious  Catholics  console  them- 
selves by  reflecting  that  their  forefathers, 
in  those  times  of  ignorance,  slept  at  least 
the  sleepi  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  their 
darkness  was  interrupted  by  no  false 
lights  of  human  reasoning.f  But  from 
the  twelfth  century  this  can  no  longer  be 
their  boast.  An  inundation  of  heresy 
broke  in  that  age  upon  the  church, 
which  no  persecution  was  able  thor- 
oughly to  repress,  till  it  finally  over- 
spread half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of 
this  religious  innovation  we  must  seek  the 
commencement  in  a  different  part  of  the 
globe.  The  Manicheans  afford  an  emi- 
nent example  of  that  durable  attachment 
to  a  traditional  creed,  which  so  many 
ancient  sects^  especially  in  the  East,  have 


•  Velljr,  t.  xriii.,  p.  437. 

t  FlBunr.  3M  Diaooun  tor  I'Hut.  £ecUa. 


cherished  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  con- 
tempt. Their  plausible  and  widely  ex- 
tended system  had  been  in  early  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  Christianity, 
however  incompatible  with  its  doctrines 
and  its  history.  After  a  pretty  long  obscn* 
rity,  the  Manichean  theory  revived  with 
some  modification  in  the  western  parts 
of  Armenia,  and  was  propagated  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  l^  a  sect  de- 
nominated Paulicians.  Their  tenets  are 
not  to  be  collected  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty from  the  mouths  of  their  adversa- 
ries, and  no  apology  of  their  own  sur- 
vives. There  seems,  however,  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Paulicians, 
though  professing  to  acknowled^  and 
even  to  study  the  apostolical  writings, 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an 
evil  deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to 
be  the  author  of  the  Jewish  law,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Believing,  with  the  ancient  Gnos- 
tics, that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on 
earth  with  an  impassive  celestial  body,* 
they  denied   the   reality  of  his   death 

*  The  most  aQthentic  account  of  the  Paaliciant 
is  found  in  a  little  treatise  of  Petraa  Sicuhis,  who 
lived  about  870,  under  Basil  the  Macedonian.  He 
had  been-  employed  on  an  embassy  tq  Tephrico^ 
the  principal  town  of  these  heretics,  'so  that  he 
might  easily  be  well  informed ;  and,  though  he  is 
sufficiently  bigoted,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  ques* 
tion  the  general  truth  of  his  testimony,  espedally 
as  it  tallies  so  well  with  what  we  learn  of  the  pre- 
deeessois  and  successors  of  the  Paulicians.  They 
had  rejected  several  of  the  Manichean  doctrines, 
those,  I  believe,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 


.  B«  t«»7  1 
taihe<i  his  capital  etfors,  so  far  as  ngardea  the 
principle  of  dualism,  which  he  had  taken  fitmi 
zerdiwht's  religion,  and  the  consequences  he  had 
derived  from  it.  Petrus  Siculus  enumerates  six 
Panlician  heresies.  1.  They  maintained  t^  exist- 
ence of  two  deities ;  the  one  evil,  and  the  creator 
of  this  world,  the  other  good,  called  mmrp  cirapaw«f, 
the  author  of  that  whidi  is  to  come.  2.  They  re- 
fused to  worship  the  Virgin,  and  asserted  that 
Christ  brought  his  body  from  Heaven.  3.  Thej 
rejected  the  Lord's  Supper:  4.  And  the  adoration 
ot  the  crass.  5.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  admitted  the  New,  except  the 
epistles  of  St  Peter,  and  perhaps  the  Apocalypse. 
e.  They  did  not  acknowle<^  the  order  of  priests. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Paulicians,  notwithstanding  their  mistakes,  were 
endowed  with  sincsfe  and  zesJous  piety,  and  stu- 
dious of  the  Scriptures.  A  Paulician  woman  asked 
a  yoonf  man  if  be  had  read  the  Gospels ;  he  replied, 
that  laymen  were  not  permitted  to  do  so,  but  only 
the  clergy  r  mc  c^rr^y  ^fuv  roif  n^mKotg  »n  rwrm 
mvaytimmtuPt  uuti  ms  Upeiwt  fiM«(r,  p.  57.  A  curious 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  were  already  forbidden  in 
the  Greek  church,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  believo, 
notwithstanding  tiie  leniency  with  which  Protest- 
ant writers  have  treated  it,  was  always  more  cor- 
rupt and  mon  intekniit  tbaa  the  Latin. 
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«ad  remmeetion.  These  enois  expoeed 
them  to  a  long  and  crael  persecution, 
during  which  a  colonf  of  exiles  was 
planted  l^y  one  of  the  Greek  emperors  in 
Bulgaria.*  From  this  settlement  they 
silently  promulgated  their  Manichean 
creed  over  die  western  regions  of  Chris- 
tendom. A  large  part  of  the  commerce 
of  thoee  countries  with  Constantinople 
was  carried  on  for  seyend  centuries  by 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened 
an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Pau- 
licians,  who  may  be  traced  up  that  river 
through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  some- 
times tahinfUie  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Swisseiland  and  France.f    In  the  last 


•  Oibboii.  e.  M.  Thk  chaptOT  of  thft  hvHUtnan 
of  the  Oeebiw  and  Fail  upon  the  Faulidaiit  ap- 
pean  to  be  accurate,  aa  well  aa  lQimiiOQa,aiidi8  at 
leatt  far  aaperior  to  any  modem  worii  on  the  aiib- 
tect. 

t  It  18  generally  agreed  that  the  Manicheana 
irooi  Bulgaria  did  not  penetrate  into  the  weat  of 
Europe  before  the  year  1000;  and  they  aeem  to 
have  been  in  email  numbera  till  about  1140.  We 
find  them,  howoTer,  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Under  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  1007,  aeveral  heretica 
were  burnt  at  Orleana  for  teneta  which  are  repre- 
aented  aa  Manichean.--Velly,  t.  ii.,  p.  307.  Theae 
ara  aaid  to  ha?e  been  imported  from  Italy ;  and  the 
heresy  began  to  atrike  root  in  that  country  about 
the  Mune  tima.*-MunUm,  Diaaert  60.— (Antichitlt 
Itahane,  t.  iii.,  p.  a04.)  The  Italian  Manicheane 
were  generally  called  Paterini,  Uie  meaning  of 
which  word  haa  never  been  explained.  We  find 
few  traces  of  them  in  France  at  thia  time ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Qui- 
bert,  biahop  of  Soiasona,  daaciibea  the  heretica  of 
that  city,  who  denied  the  reality  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Chriat,  and  rejected  the  aacra- 
menta.— Hiat.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  z.,  p.  451. 
Before  the  middle  of  that  age,  the  Gathaii,  Henri- 
dana,  Petiobuaaians,  and  othen  aiipear,  and  the 
new  opinicna  attracted  uniTeraal  notice.  8cme  of 
these  sectanea,  however,  were  not  Manicheana.— 
Moaheim,  vol.  liL,  p.  116. 

The  acta  of  the  inqnintion  of  Tonlooae,  pub- 
lished by  Limborch,  from  an  ancient  manuaciipt 
(stolen,  aa  I  presume,  though  certainly  not  by  him* 
aeU;  out  of  the  arohivee  of  that  dty),  contain  many 
additional  proofr  tbat  the  Atta^BDMs  held  the 
Manichean  doctruie.  Limboich  himself  will  guide 
|he  reader  to  the  principal  passagea,  p.  80.  In 
&ct,  the  proof  of  BCanicheiam  among  the  heretica 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  so  strong  (for  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  those  of  Languedoc,-'and  could 
easily  have  brought  other  testimony  sa  to  the 
Cathari),  that  I  ahould  never  have  thought  of  ar- 
guing tm  point,  but  for  the  confidence  of  some 
modern  ecolesiaatical  wiiteis.  What  can  we  think 
of  one  who  aaya, "  It  waa  notumiaual  toatigmatise 
new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manicheea, 
though  Ikfuu  no  «vidmc$  that  there  were  any  real 
remains  of  that  ancient  sect  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury."—Milner*s  History  of  the  Church,  toL  iiL,  p. 
380.  Though  this  writer  vras  by  no  meana  learn- 
ed enough  (or  the  taak  he  undertodi,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  facta  related  by  Moaheim  and  other 
common  hiatoiiana. 

I  will  only  add,  in  order  to  obviate  cavilling, 
that  1  use  the  word  Albigeoses  lor  the  Manichean 
sects,  without  pietandng  to  mmn  that  their  doe- 


connftiy,  and  -espetsaDj  in  its  soniheni 
and  eastern  proTinces,  they  became 
consiHcuottS  under  a  variety  of  names; 
such  as  Catharists,  Picaids,  Paterins,  bat, 
above  all,  AllMgenses.  It  is  bejrond  a 
dovbi  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Pauticians ;  the  appel* 
lation  of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively  be- 
stowed upon  them ;  and,  according  to 
some  writers,  they  acknowledged  a  pri- 
mate or  patriarch  resident  in  that  coon* 
try.*  The  tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  all 
contemporary  anthorities  coincide  so  re* 
markably  with  those  held  by  the  Panli- 
cians,  and  in  eariier  times  by  the  Blani- 
cheans,  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
reasonably  deny  what  is  confirmed  by 
separate  and  nncontradictoxy  testimo- 
nies, and  contains  no  intrinsic  wttit  oi 
probability.f 


tiines  prevailed  more  in  the  nei^;fabourhood  of  Albi 
than  elsewbere.  The  main  position  is,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Languedodan  heretics  agahwt  whom 
the  cruaade  vfaa  diiacted  had  imbibed  the  Panli- 
cian opiniona.  If  any  one  chooees  rather  tocatt 
them  Catharists,  it  will  not  be  material 

♦  Mat.  Paris,  p.  267.  (A.  D.  1223.)  Circa  diea 
istos,  h«retici  Albigenses  constitnenint  sibi  An- 
tipapem  in  finibos  Bnlgaromai,  Croatis  et  Dal- 
mat»,  nomine  Bartholommim,  6Le,  We  are  a^ 
sored  by  good  anthoritiea  that  Bosnia  waa  ftUl  of 
Manicheana  and  Ahans  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuir.— .£neas  Sylvius,  p.  407.  Spoo- 
danus,  ad  ann.  1400.    Mosfaeim. 

t  There  haa  been  ao  prevalent  a  diaposition 
among  Engliah  divines  to  vindioate  not  only  the 
morals  sjid  sincerity,  but  the  otthodoxy  of  theee 
Albigenses,  that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  confirm 
vrhat  I  have  said  in  the  text  bv  some  anthoritiea, 
eepedally  aa  few  leadera  have  it  in  their  power  to 
mirmwnii^  tluB  veiy  obecurB  aabject  Petroa  Mo> 
nachus,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  cf 
the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  gives  aa  ac- 
count of  the  teneta  maintained  by  the  diffnent 
heretical  aecta.  Many  cf  them  asserted  two  piin- 
eiples  or  creative  bemgs ;  a  good  one  for  thmga 
inviaible,  an  evil  one  for  things  visible ;  the  fonnar 
author  of  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  of  the 
Old.  Novum  Teatamentum  beniano  deo^  vetna 
▼ero  maligno  attriboebant ;  et  illud  omnino  rRNi- 
diabant,  preter  qnaadam  auctorttatea,  quae  de  Ve- 
isri  Testamento,  Novo  sunt  inserts,  quae  oh  Novi 
reverentiam  Testamenti,  rscipera  dignum  asrims- 
bant.  A  vast  number  of  strange  errors  are  imputed 
to  them,  moat  of  which  are  not  mentioned  bv  Ala- 
iros,  a  more  diapassionate  writer.— Du  Cnesne, 
Seriptoma  Franeonim,  t.  v.,  p.  556.  Thia  Aianoa 
de  Insttlis,  whose  trealiae  against  heretica,  written 


about  1200,  waa  published  by  Maaaon  at  Liyona  in 
1612,  has  left,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Manicheism  of  the  Albigenses.  He  states  their  ar- 
gument upon  every  disputed  point  aa  fairly  as  pos- 
sible, though  his  refutation  la  of  course  more  at 
length.  It  appeara  that  great  diacrepaniM  of 
opinion  ezisteaamong  these  hereticsp  but  the  gen- 
eral tenouT  of  their  doctrines  is  evidently  Mani- 
chean. Aiunt  hcrstici  temporis  nostri  quod  doo 
sunt  prineipia  ramm,  principium  Ivcia  et  pnncipium 
teneluvum,dEC  Thia  opinion, etiange  aawe  may 
think  it,  was  supported  by  Scriptural  texts ;  so  in- 
soffident  is  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  aacred 
writings  to  iecnra  unkused  awTprsjudiead  1 


Past  IL] 


llTATfi  OP  aOGUTT. 


But  ttiovgli  lie  derinilioii  of  theM  -her- 
etics called  Albigenees  from  Bulgaria  is 
mdficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  concluded  that  all  who  incurred  the 
same  imputation  either  derived  their  faith 
from  the  same  country,  or  had  adopted 
^e  Manichean  theory  of  the  Paulicians. 
From  the  very  invectives  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is 
manifest  that  almost  eveiy  shade  of  het- 
erodoxy was  found  amon^  these  dissi* 
dents,  till  it  vanished  in  a  single  protest- 
ation against  the  wealth  and  tyranny  of 
the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely 
'free  from  any  taint  of  Manicheism  are 
properly  called  Waldenses ;  a  name  per- 
petually confounded  in  later  times  with 
that  of  Albigenses,  but  distinpiishing  a 
sect  probably  of  separate  origm,  and  at 
least  of  different  tenets.  These,  according 
Wridimtw.  ^  ^^®  majority  of  writers,  took 
their  appellation  from  Peter 
Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Lyons,  the  parent, 
id)out  the  year  1160,  of  a  congregation  of 
seceders  from  the  church,  who  spread 
very  rapidly  over  France  and  Germany.* 


hom  the  wildest  penrenions  of  their  meaning! 
Some  denied  the  ndity  of  Ghrief^  body ;  othen 
bit  being  the  Son  of  Ood ;  many  the  resurrection 
of  the  body ;  some  even  of  a  future  state.  They 
asserted  in  general  the  Mosaic  law  to  bave  pro- 
ceeded from  the  devil,  proving  this  br  the  crimes 
committed  dnring  its  dispensauon,  and  by  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "Uie  law  entered  that  sin  might 
abound."  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  but  were 
divided  as  to  the  reason ;  some  saying  that  inCuats 
could  not  sin,  and  did  not  need  baptism ;  others, 
that  they  could  not  be  saved  without  £iith,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  useless.  They  heM  sin 
after  baptism  to  be  irrdmissible.  It  does  notappeor 
that  theyrejected  either  of  the  saciaments.  They 
Mid  neat  stress  upon  the  imposition  of  hands, 
whieli  seems  to  have  been  their  diatinctive  rite. 

One  circumstance,  which  both  Alanna  and  Rob- 
«rtua  Monachus  mention,  and  which  other  author- 
ities confirm,  is  their  ditision  into  two  dasses :  the 
P«iliBct,  and  the  Credentes,  or  Consolati,  both  of 
which  appellations  are  used.  The  former  abstain* 
•d  from  animal  food  and  from  marriage,  and  led  in 
•very  respect  an  austere  life.  The  latter  ware  a 
kind  of  lay  brethren,  living  in  a  secular  manner. 
This  distinction  ia  thoroughly  Manichean,  and 
leaves  no  doabt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albigensea. 
See  Deausobre,  Hist,  do  Manich^isme,  t.  ii,  p. 
708  and  TH.  This  candid  writer  repreeents  the 
early  Manicheans  as  a  harmless  and  austere  set 
of  enthusiasts,  exactly  what  the  Paulicians  and 
Albigenses  appear  to  have  been  in  aucceeding  agea. 
As  many  cainmnies  were  vented  against  one  sa  the 
other. 

*  The  contemporary  writers  seem  uniformly  to 
npnmnt  Waldo  aa  the  founder  of  the  Waldenses ; 
and  I  lb  not  aware  that  they  refisr  the  locality  of 
that  sect  to  the  valleya  of  Piedmont,  between  Ex- 
iles and  Pignerol  (see  Leger's  map),  which  have 
so  long  been  distinguished  as  the  native  country  of 
the  Vaudois.  In  the  acts  of  the  inq[nisition,  we 
find  Waldenses,  sive  pauperes  de  Logduno,  used 
as  equivalent  tenns ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  poor  men  oif  Lyons  were-  the  disciples  of 
Walda    Alanoa,  theaaennribonii  of  whoee  treatise 


Aceordhif  to  odieia,  the  original  Wal« 
denses  were  a  race  of  nncomipted  shep- 
hevds,  who,  in  the  valleys  oi  the  Alpa, 
had  shaken  off,  or  perhaps  never  learned, 
the  system  of  superstition  on  which  the 
Catholic  church  depended  for  its  ascend* 
ency.  I  am  not  certain  whether  their 
existence  can  be  distinctly  traced  beyond 
the  preachinff  of  Waldo,  but  it  is  wefl 
known  that  the  proper  seat  of  the  Wal* 
denses  or  Vaudois  has  long  continued  to 
be  in  certain  valleys  of  Piedmont.  These 
pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom 
the  very  monkish  historians,  speak  welU 
appear  to  have  nearlv  resemUed  the 
modem  Moravians.  They  had  ministers 
of  their  own  appointment,  and  denied 
the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital 


against  heretics  is  an  attack  upon  the  Waldenses, 
ezpresslv  derives  them  from  Waldo.  Petnis  Mo- 
nachus qoes  the  ssme.  Theee  seem  strooff  author* 
ities,  aa  it  is  not  easy  to  |>erceive  what  aavantag^ 
they  could  derive  from  misrepresentation.  It  has 
been,  however,  a  position  zealously  maintained  by 
some  modem  writers  of  respectable  name,  that  the 
people  of  the  valleys  had  preserved  a  pure  faith 
for  several  ages  before  the  appearance  of  Waldo. 
I  have  read  what  is  advanced  on  this  head  by  Le- 

gr  (Histoire  des  Eglises  Taudoises),  and  by  Alliz 
emarks  on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
mrches  of  Piedmont),  but  without  fixiding  any 
sufficient  proof  for  this  supposition^  which^  never- 
thelessjjs  not  to  be  rejected  aa  absolutely  miprob- 
able.  Their  best  argument  ia  deduced  from  an  an* 
cient  poem  called  La  Noble  Loi^on,  an  original 
manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  This  Doem  is  alleged  to  bear  date  in 
1100,  more  than  half  a  century  oefore  the  appear- 
ance of  Waldo.  But  the  lines  that  contam  the 
date  are  loosely  expressed,  and  ma^  very  well  suit 
with  any  epoch  oefore  Uie  termmation  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Ben  ha  mil  et  cent  ana  compli  enCierament 
Che  fu  scritta  loro  que  sen  al  derier  temp. 
Eleven  bundled  years  are  now  gone  and  paat. 
Since  thus  it  waa  written ;  these  times  are  the  lasti 
I  have  found,  however,  a  passage  in  a  late  work* 
which  remarkably  illuatratea  the  antiquity  of  Al« 
pine  protestantism,  if  we  may  depend  on  uie  date 
It  aasi^  to  the  quotation.  Mr.Planta's  History 
of  3wiaseriand,  p.  93, 4to  edit.,  contains  the  follow-* 
ing  note.  "  A  curious  passage,  sincularly  descrip« 
tive  of  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  a  MS.  chronicle  of  tiie  abbey  of  Cor« 
vey,  which  appeara  to  have  be^  written  about  the 
boginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Religionem  no*> 
tram,  et  omnium  Latins  ecclesis  Christianomm 
fidem,  laici  ez  SuaviA,  SuiciA,  et  Bavaria  humiliara 
voluerunt ;  hominea  seducti  ab  anti<iu4  procenio 
simplieium  hominum,  qui  Alpes  et  viciniam  habi- 
tant, ot  semper  amant  antiqua.  In  Suaviam,  Ba- 
variam  et  Italiam  borealem  sepe  intrant  iliorum 
(ex  StticiA)  mercatores,  qui  biblia  ediscunt  memo- 
riter,  et  ritus  ecclesia  aversantur,  quos  credunt  esse 
novos.  Nolunt  imaginea  veneran,  reliquiae  sanc- 
torum aversantur,  olera  comedant,  raro  mastican- 
tea  camem,  alii  nunquam.  Appellamns  eos  idcir* 
CO  Manichnos.  Uorura  quidam  ab  HungariA  ad 
eos  convenerunt,"  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  quotas 
tion  has  been  broken  ofi^  aa  it  mi^ht  have  illus- 
trated the  connexion  of  the  Bulganana^with  tbtea 
sectariea. 
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pvnkbment  In  e^r  remcts  Uieb 
opinions  probably  were  not  Mr  removed 
from  those  usnally  called  Protestant. 
A  siniplicity  of  dress,  and  especially 
the  Qse  of  wooden  sandals,  was  affect- 
ed by  this  people.* 

I  Iiaye  already  had  occasion  to  relate 
the  severe  persecution  which  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
involved  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  their 
ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of  the 
same  Paulician  origin,  more  dispersed 
than  the  Albigenses,  hadpreviously  sus- 
tained a  similar  triaL  Their  belief  was 
certainly  a  compoand  of  stranffe  errors 
with  truth ;  but  it  was  attended  oy  ouali- 
ties  of  a  far  superior  lustre  to  orthodoxy, 
by  a  sincerity,  a  piety,  and  a  self-devo- 
tion, that  almost  purified  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.t    It  is  always  important  to 


*  The  WaldeoMt  were  always  considered  as 
much  lass  erroneoas  in  their  tenets  than  the  Albi- 
fenses  or  Manicheans.  Erant  prcterea  alii  here- 
tici,  says  Robert  Monachus  in  the  passage  above 
ouoted,  ^ai  Waldenses  dicebantur,  a  qgodam  Wal- 
dio  nomine  Lagdunensi.  Hi  quidem  mali  erant, 
aed  oomparaUone  alionim  hnreticonim  longe  mi- 
nus penrersi;  in  muJtis  enim  nobiscom  convenie- 
bant,  in  qoibosdam  dissentiebant  The  onl?  faults 
he  seems  to  impute  to  them  are  the  denial  of  the 
lawfulness  of  oaths  and  capital  punishment,  and 
the  wearing  wooden  shoes.  By  this  peculiarity  of 
wooden  sandals  (sabots)  they  got  the  name  of 
Sabbalati  or  InsabbatatL— (Do  Cange.)  William 
du  Puj,  another  historian  oi  the  same  time,  makes 
a  similar  distinction.  Erant  quidam  Ariani,  qui- 
dam  Manicbci,  quidam  etiam  Waldenses  sits  Lug- 
dunenses,  qui  licet  inter  se  dissides,  <Hnnes  tamen 
in  animarum  pemiciem  contra  fidem  Cathohcam 
conspirabant;  et  illi  quidem  Waldenses  contra  ali- 
os acutissimi  disputant— Do  Chesne,  t.  ▼.,  p.  866. 
Alanus,  in  his  second  book,  where  he  treaU  of  the 
Waldenses,  charges  them  principally  with  disre- 
garding the  authority  of  the  church  and  preaching 
without  a  regular  mission.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  acts  of  the  Inquisition,  that  they  denied 
the  existence  of  purgatory  ;  and  I  ahoukl  suppoee 
that,  even  at  that  time,  they  had  thrown  off  most 
of  the  popish  sjrstem  of  doctrine,  which  is  so  near- 
ly connected  with  clerical  wealth  and  power.  The 
difference  made  in  these  records  between  the  Wal- 
denses and  the  Manicbean  sects,  shows  that  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  laUer  were  not  indisciim- 
inate  calumnies. .  See  Limborch,  p.  201  and  2S8l 

The  History  of  Languedoc,  by  Vaissette  and 
Yich,  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  aecta- 
ries  in  that  country ;  but  I  have  not  immediate  ac- 
cess to  the  book.  1  believe  that  proof  will  be 
found  of  the  distinction  between  the  Waldenses 
and  Albigenses  in  t  iii ,  d.  466.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  one  who  haa  looked  at  the  original  author- 
ities will  dispute  the  proposition.  These  Benedie- 
tin  historians  represent  the  Henricians,  an  eariy 
sect  of  reformers,  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Lombes,  in  1 165,  as  Manichees.  Mosbeim  consid- 
ers them  as  of  the  Vandoia  school.  They  appealed 
some  time  before  Waldo. 

t  The  general  testimony  of  their  enemies  to  the 
VoiHy  of  morals  among  the  Languedocian  and 
Ly  aeae  aaettries  is  abondantly  sufficient.    One 


perceive  that  tliese  hi^  monl  exceDea- 
ces  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
speculative  truths ;  and  upon  this  account 
I  have  been  more  disposed  to  state  ex- 
plicitly the  real  Manickeism  of  the  Albi- 
genses; especially  as  Protestant  writers, 
considering  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  as 
their  frienas,  have  been  apt  to  place  the 
opinions  of  these  sectaries  in  a  very  false 
light.  In  the  course  of  time,  undoubtedly, 
the  system  of  their  Paulician  teadiers 
would  have  yielded,  if  the  inquisitors  had 
admitted  the  experiment,  to  a  more  ac- 
curate study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
knowledge  which  they  would  have  im- 
bibed from  the  church  itself.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
Manicheism  died  away  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a 
spirit  of  dissent  from  the  established 
creed  broke  out  in  abundant  instances 
during  the  two  subsequent  ages. 

We  are  in  general  deprived  of  expHicit 
testimonies  in  tracing  the  revolutions  at 
popular  <^inion.  Much  must  therefore 
be  left  to  conjecture ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  a  very  extensive  effect  to  the 
preaching  of  these  heretics.  They  ap- 
pear in  various  countries  neariy  during 
the  same  period,  in  Spain.  Lombardy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  as  well 
as  France.  Thirty  unhappy  persons  con- 
victed of  denying  the  sacraments,  are 
said  to  have  perished  at  Oxford  by  cold 


Regnier,  who  hsd  lived  among  them,  and  became 
afterward  an  inquisitor,  does  them  justice  in  this 
lespect—See  Turner's  History  of  England  for  ser- 
era!  other  proofo  of  this.  It  must  be  confteeed, 
that  the  Gathansts  are  not  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  promiscuoas  licentiousneas.  But  whether 
this  was  a  mere  calumny,  orpartiy  founded  upon 
truth,  I  cannot  detennine.  Their  prototypes,  the 
ancient  Gnostica,  ara  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  austere  and  the  relaxed ;  both 
condemning  msjrriage  for  opposite  reasoos.  Aln- 
nns,  in  the  book  above  quoted,  seems  to  have 
taken  up  several  vulgar  prejudicee  against  the 
Cathaii  He  gives  an  etymology  of  their  name 
k  catta ;  quia  osculantur  posteriora  catti ;  in  en  ins 
specie,  ut  aiunt,  appareret  iis  Lucifer,  p.  14S.  Tiiie 
notable  charge  waa  brought  afterward  againat  the 
Templars. 

As  to  the  Wsldenees,  their  innocence  is  oat  of 
all  doabt  No  book  can  be  written  in  a  more  edi* 
lying  manner  than  La  NoUe  Loiqon,  of  which  laifa 
eztracta  ars  given  by  Leger,  in  his  Histoire  das 
Eglises  Vaudoisee.  Four  linea  are  quoted  by  Vol- 
uire  (Hist  UniTerselle,  c.  09)  as  a  apecimen  of 


the  Provencal  lanauage,  though  they  belong  rather 
to  the  patois  of  the  valleys.  But  as  he  haa  not 
copied  them  rightly,  and  as  they  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  I  ahail  repeat  thsm  hers  book 
p.  28. 

sel  se  troba  alcun  bon  que  voUia  aoiar  Dio 
e  teroer  Jeshn  Xrist, 
Que  non  vollia  maudire,  ni  jura,  ni  mentir, 
Ni  avoutrar,  ni  auctre,  ni  penra  d#  rautnij, 
Ni  verier  se  de  li  sio  eonemie,     . 
nil  disoD  qnelee  Vmides  •  degne  de  muris. 
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and  fomine  in  the  feign  of  Henry  n. 
In  every  country  the  new  sects  anpear 
to  have  spread  chiefly  among  the  lower 
people,  wnich,  while  it  accounts  for  the 
imperfect  notice  of  historians,  indicates 
a  more  substantial  udfluence  upon  the 
mored  condition  of  society  than  the  con- 
version of  a  few  nobles  or  ecclesiastics.* 
But  even  where  men  did  not  absolutely 
enlist  under  the  banners  of  any  new  sect, 
the^  were  stimulated  by  the  temper  of 
their  age  to  a  more  zealous  and  inde- 

*  It  woaU  be  difBcolt  to  specify  all  the  diapened 
avthoritiee  which  attest  the  ezistence  of  the  aects 
derifed  from  the  Waldeoses  and  Paulidana  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Be- 
sides Mosheinii  who  has  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  subject^  I  wonld  mention  some  articles 
in  Du  Cange  which  sappiy  gleanii 
Beghaidi,  Bulgaxi,  LoUardl,  Pateiini,  Picardi,  Pj 
Populicani. 

Upon  the  sabject  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
senses  generaUvi  I  have  borrowed  some  light  from. 
Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  377, 
393.  This  learned  writer  has  seen  some  books  that 
haTsnot  fallen  into  my  way ;  ana  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  a  knowledge  of  Alanus^s  treatise,  which  I 
have  since  read.  At  the  same  time  I  must  obsenre, 
that  Mr.  Turner  has  not  perceived  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  leading  sects. 

The  name  of  Albigenses  does  not  frequently 
occur  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
but  the  Waldenses,  or  sects  bearing  that' denomi- 
nation, were  dispersed  over  Europe.  As  a  term 
of  different  reproach  was  derired  from  the  word 
Balganaa,  so  varndtrUt  or  the  profession  of  the 
Vaudois,  waa  sometimes  spplied  to  witchcraft 
Thus,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambre  Brulante 
at  Arras,  in  1459,  against  persons  accused  of  sor- 
cery, their  crime  is  denominated  voMderie,  The 
ftillest  account  of  this  remarkable  story  is  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Do  Ciercq,  first  pubUshed  in  the 
general  collection  of  Historical  Memoirs,  t  ix.,  p. 
430,  471.  It  exhibits  a  complete  parallel  to  the 
eVents  that  happened  in  1662  at  Salem,  in  New- 
England.  A  few  obscure  persons  were  accused  of 
mitdtrk,  or  witchcraft.  After  their  condemnation, 
which  waa  founded  on  confessions  obtained  by  tor- 
ture, and  afterward  retracted,  an  epidemical  conta- 
gion of  superstitious  dread  was  diffused  all  around, 
numbers  were  arrested,  burnt  aliTe  by  order  of  a 
tribunal  instituted  for  the  detection  of  this  Qflfence, 
or  detamed  in  prison ;  so  that  no  person  in  Arras 
thought  himself  safe.  It  was  beliered  that  many 
were  accused  for  the  sake  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  church. 
At  length  the  Duke  of  Bwgundy  interfiled,  and 

SDt  a  stop  to  the  persecutions.  The  whole  nam- 
▼e  in  Du  Ciercq  is  interesting,  as  t  curious  docu- 
ment of  the  tyranny  of  bigots,  snd  of  the  fi^iKty 
with  which  it  is  turned  to  private  ends. 

To  return  to  the  Waldenses :  theprincipal  course 
of  their  emigration  is  vaid  to  have  been  into  Bohe- 
mia, where,  in  the  fifteenth  eentury,  the 


borne  by  one  of  the  seceding  sects.  By  their  pro- 
fession of  faith,  presented  to  Lsdislaus  Posthnmus, 
it  appears  that  they  acknowled^  the  corporal  pres- 
ence in  the  eucharist,  but  rejected  puxgatonr  and 
other  Romish  doctrines.  See  it  in  the  Fasacnlus 
Rerum  expetendarum  et  fngitfndarum,  a  coliection 
of  treatises  illustrating  the  origin  of  the  Refonna- 
tion,  originally  published  at  CologiM  in  1535,  and 
rapnoted  at  London  in  MBQ. 


pendent  diecOBsion  of  theur  religious  S3rs- 
tem.    A  curious  illustration  of  this  is 
furnished  bv  one  of  the  letters  of  Inno- 
cent III.    He  had  been  informed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  as  he  states  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocess,  that  no  small  multitude  of 
laymen  and  women  having  procured  a 
translation  of  the  gospels,  epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  psalter.  Job,  and  other  books 
of  Scripture,  to  be  made  for  them  into 
French,  meet  in  secret  conventicles  to 
hear  them  read,  and  preach  to  each  other, 
avoiding  the  company  of  those  who  do 
not  join  in  their  devotion,  and  having 
been  reprimanded  for  this  by  some  of 
their  parish  priests,  have  withstood  them, 
alleging  reasons  from  the  Scriptures  why 
they  should  not  be  so  forbidden.    Some 
of  them  too  deride  the  ignorance  of  their 
ministers,  and  maintain  that  their  own 
books  teach  them  more  than  they  can 
leam  from  the  pulpit,  and  that  they  can 
express  it  better.    Although  the  desire 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  innocent  pro- 
ceeds, is  rather  praiseworthy  than  rep. 
rehensible,  yet  they  are  to  be  blamed  for 
frequenting  secret  assemblies,  for  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  preaching,  deriding  their 
own  ministers,  and  scorning  the  company 
of  such  as  do  not  concur  m  their  novel- 
ties.   He  presses  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter to  discover  the  author  of  this  trans- 
lation, which  could  not  have  been  made 
without  a  knowledge  of  letters,  and  what 
were  his  intentions,  and  what  degree  of 
orthodoxy  and  respect  for  the  Holy  See 
those  who  used  it  possessed.    This  let- 
ter of  Innocent  III.,  however,  consider-  * 
ing  the  nature  of  the  man,  is  sufficiently 
temperate  and  conciliatory.    It  seems 
not  to  have  answered  its  end;  for  in 
another  letter  he  complains  that  some 
members  of  this  little  association  con- 
tinued refractory,  and  refused  to  obey 
either  the  bishop  or  the  pope.* 

In  the  eiffhtn  and  ninth  centuries, 
when  the  Viugate  had  ceased  to  be  gen- 
erally intelli|[iblei  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  any  intention  in  the  church  to 
deprive  the  laity  of  the  Scripture^ 
Translations  were  freely  made  into  the 
vernacular  languages,  and  perhaps  read 
in  churches,  although  the  acts  of  saints 
were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Debonair  is  said  to  have 
caused  a  German  version  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the 
same  century,  rendered  the  gospels,  or 


•  Opera  Innocent.  IIL,  p.  468, 537.  A  tranalft- 
tion  or  the  Bible  had  been  made  by  direction  of 
Peter  Waldo;  but  whether  this  used  in  Lorrain 
W88  the  same,  does  not  appear.  Metx  waa  (ull  of 
the  VaudoisB  as  we  find  by  other  aothodtiea. 
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rather  afarid^  them,  into  German  verie. 
This  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in  ser- 
eral  respects  an  object  of  curiosity.*  In 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  we  find 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  and  the 
Maccabees  into  French.f  But  softer  the 
difiusion  of  heretical  <^inions,  or,  wluit 
was  much  the  same  thing,  of  free  inquiry, 
it  became  expedient  to  secure  the  ortho- 
dox faith  fh)m  lawless  interpretation. 
Accordingly  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in 
1399,  prohibited  ^e  laity  from  posses- 
sing the  Scriptures ;  and  this  precaution 
was  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent 
occasions. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries  teems 
with  new  sectaries  and  Schismatics,  va^ 
riotts  in  their  ab^rmlions  of  opinion,  but 
all  concurring  in  detestation  of  the  estab* 
lished  'diurch.J  They  endured  severe 
persecutions  with  a  smcehty  and  firm- 
ness which  in  any  cause  ought  to  com- 
mand respect.  But  in  general  we  find 
an  extravagant  fanaticism  among  them  ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  look  for  any 
amelioration  of  society  from  the  Fran- 
ciscan seceders,  who  quibbled  about  the 
property  of  thintfs  consmned  by  use,  or 
from  the  mystical  visionaries  of  difierent 
appellations,  whose  moral  practice  was 
sometimes  more  than  equivocal.  Those 
who  feel  any  curiosity  about  such  sub- 
jects, which  are  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant, as  they  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  will  find  them  treated  very 
fully  by  Mosheim.  But  the  original 
sources  of  information  are  not  always 
accessible  in  this  country,  and  the  re- 
search would  perhaps  be  nunre  fatiguing 
than  profitable. 

I  shall,  for  an  opposite  reason,  pass 
Ldianis  of  lightly  over  the  great  revolution 
■»•'«*'•  in  religious  opinion  wrought  in 
England  by  Wicliffe,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  familiar  to  the  reader  from  our 
common  historians.  Nor  am  I  concern- 
ed to  treat  of  theological  inquiries,  or  to 
write  a  history  of  the  church.  Consid- 
ered in  its  effect  upon  manners,  the  sole 
point  .which  these  pages  have  in  view, 
the  preaching  of  this  new  sect  certainly 


•  *  Schilteri  Thaaauni*  Antiq.  Teatoniooraiii, 
til. 
t  M4m.  de  PAcad.  des  Inscript,  t  xvii.,  p.  720. 
t  The  application  of  the  Tiaions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  corruptions  of  Rome  has  commoiily 
been  said  to  have  been  fiiet  made  by  the  Francia- 
can  aecedera.  But  it  may  be  traced  higher,  and  is 
Mmarkably  pointed  out  by  Dante. 

Di  Toi 'pastor  a'  aocorael  Vangeliata, 
Quando  eolei,  chi  stede  ao^ra  r  acque, 
Puttaneggiar  co'  regi  a  Ini  fil  viata. 


prodneed  an  extensive  reformation.  Bat 
their  virtues  were  by  no  means  free  from 
some  unsocial  qualities,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  their  superior  attributes,  the 
Lollards  bear  a  very  close  resemhteoce 
to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  reign:  a 
moroseness  that  proscribed  ail  cheerfid 
amusements,  an  uncharitable  malignity 
that  made  no  distinction  in  condemning 
the  established  clergy,  and  a  narrow  pre- 
judice that  applied  the  rules  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  to  modem  institutions.*  Some 
of  their  principles  were  far  more  danger- 
ous to  the .  good  order  of  society,  and 
cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Pmitansy 
though  they  grew  afterward  out  of  the 
same  soil.  Such  was  the  notion,  which 
is  imputed  also  U>  the  Albif^enses,  that 
civil  magistrates  lose  their  nght  to  gor* 
em  by  committing  sin,  or,  as  it  was  quaint- 
Iv  expressed  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy, 
that  aomioion  is  founded  in  grace.  These 
extravagances,  however,  &  not  belong 
to  the  learned  and  politic  Wicliffe,  how* 
ever  they  might  be  adopted  by  some  of 
his  enthusiastic  disciples.f  Fostered  by 
the  general  iU-will  towards  the  church, 
his  principles  made  vast  progress  in 
England,  and,  unlike  those  of  eatiier 
sectaries,  were  embraced  by  men  of 
rank  and  civil  ii^uence.  Notwithstand- 
in^  the  check  they  sustained  by  the  san- 
guinary law  of  Henry  lY.,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherish- 
ed them  down  to  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

From  England  the  spint  of  religious 
innovation  was  propagated  into  Bm^ttm^ 
Bohemia;  for  though  JohnHuss  ><*«■«. 
was  very  far  from  embracinjg;  aJl  the  doc- 
trinal systems  of  Wicliffe,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  zeal  had  been  quickened  by  tiie 


*  Walsinfl^am,  p.  33S.  Lewia*a  Life  of  Pea- 
cock, p.  65.  Biahop  Peacock's  ajiswer  to  the  Lot 
laids  of  his  time  coDtains  paaaagea  well  worthy  erf 
Hooker,  both  for  weight  of  matter  and  dignity  of 
style,  setting  forth  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
"  the  moral  law  of  kinde,  or  moral  philosophie.''  ia 
opposition  to  those  who  derive  all  nuwahty  nom 
rerelatioo. 

This  great  man  fell  afterward  nnder  the  dia- 
pleasure  of  the  church  for  propositions,  not  indeed 
heretical,  bat  repugnant  to  her  scheme  of  spiritoal 
power.  He  asserted  indirectlY  the  right  of  pii- 
Tste  judgment,  and  wrote  on  theological  safajects 
in  Engliw,  which  gave  much  oflenee.  In  het^ 
Peacock  seems  to  have  hoped  that  his  acute  rea- 
soning would  convince  the  people,  without  leqoi* 


ring  An  implicit  faith.  But  he  greatly 
stood  the  principle  of  an  infalUbfe  church.  Lew* 
is's  Life  of  Peacock  does  justice  to  his  character, 
which,  I  need  not  say,  is  unfairly  represented  by 
such  historians  as  CkMlier,  and  such  sntiqoaxies  as 
Thomas  Hearae. 

t  Lewis's  Life  of  Wicliffe,  p.  115.    Lenfent, 
Hist  dQ  Coneilede  Canitance,  t  L,  p.  213. 
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writings  of  Ottl  refontter.*    Inlerior  to 

it»  EngllBhniaQ  in  ability,  but  ezcitioff 
greater  attention  by  his  constancy  and 
8ufferinf[8,  as  well  as  by  the  memorable 
war  which  his  ashes  kmdled,  the  Bohe- 
mian  martyr  was  even  more  emijaently 
the  precursor  of  the  Reformation.  But 
still  regarding  these  dissensions  merely  in 
a  temporal  light,  I  cannot  assign  any  ben-* 
eficial  effect  to  the  schism  of  the  Hussites, 
at  least  in  its  immediate  results,  and  in 
the  countiry  where  it  i4)peared.  Though 
some  degree  of  symfMithy  with  their 
cause  is  inspired  by  resentment  at  the  ill 
fBulh  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  the  as- 
sociations of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  Taborites  and 
other  sectaries  of  that  descr^tion  but  as 
ferocious  and  desperate  dBmatics.f  Per* 
haps  beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemis, 
more  substantial  good  may  have  been 
produced  by  the  influence  of  its  reforma- 
tion, and  a  better  tone  of  morals  inspired 
into  Germany.  But  I  must  again  repeat, 
that  upon  this  obscure  and  ambiguous 
subject  I.  assert  nothing  definitely,  and 
litUe  with  confidence.  The  tendencies 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  four  ages  be- 
fore the  Reformation  appear  to  have  gen- 
erally conduced  towards  the  moral  im- 
provement of  mankind ;  and  facts  of  this 
nature  occupy  a  far  greater  apace  in  a 
philosophical  view  of  society  during  that 
period  than  we  mif^ht  at  first  imagine; 
out  every  one  who  is  disposed  to  prose- 
cute this  inquiry  will  assign  their  charac- 
ter according  to  the  result  of  his  own 
investiffations. 

But  the  best  school  of  moral  discipline 
iMtitntiMi  which  the  middle  ages  afforded 
oretkiTviiy.  ^as  the  institution  of  chivalry. 
There  is  something  perhaps  to  allow  for 
the  partiality  of  modem  writers  upon  this 
interesting  subject ;  yet  our  most  skepti- 
cal criticism  must  assign  a  decisive  influ- 
ence to  this  great  source  of  human  im- 
iwovement  The  more  deeply  it  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  we  shall  become  sensi- 
ble of  its  importance. 

There  are,  if  I  may  so  say,  three  pow- 

*  Hum  doM  not  appear  to  have  rejected  any  of 
tka  peculiar  teaeteofpopery.^LeD^nt,  ft.  414.    He 
d,  like  WicliffiB,  the  pvedeatinariao  syaten 


of  AuguaUn,  wiihoQt  pauiing  at  any  of  iboee  infer- 
eocea,  appaieotly  deducihle  from  i%,  whidi,  in  the 
heade  of  enthunaeta,  may  produce  auch  ejuenaive 
miachief.  Theae  were  maintained  by  Huaa  (id.,  p. 
3SS),  though  not  perbapa  ao  crude^  aa  by  Luther. 
Every  tbin^  relative  to  the  hiatory  and  doctrine  of 
Hoae  and.  hia  foUow«ra  will  be  found  in  lienfant'a 
three  worka,  oa  the  councila  of  Piaa,  Conataase, 
and  Beale. 

t  Len&nt,  Hiat  de  k  (ki«Ki«deeHuaaitea  et  du 
CoDciladt  Baale^Sohmidt,  Ifiat  dm  Allasmda, 
t.  ▼. 


erful  spirits,  which  have  torn  time  to 
time  moved  over  the  &ce  of  the  waters^ 
and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the 
menu  sentiments  and  energies  of  man- 
kind. These  are  the  spirits  of  liberty,  of 
religion,  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  chivalry  to  animate  and 
cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And 
whatever  high  magnanimous  energy  the 
love  of  liberty  or  religious  zeal  has  ever 
imparted,  was  equalled  by  the  ezguisite 
sense  of  honour  which  this  institutioa 
preserved. 

It  appears  probable,  thai  the  custom  of 
receiving  arms  at  the  age  of  ntmigta, 
manhood  with  some  solemnity, 
was  of  immemorial  antiquity  among  the 
nations  chat. overthrew  the  Roman  ^n* 
pro.  For  it  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  to 
have  prevailed  among  their  German  an* 
cestors ;  and  his  expressions  might  have 
been  used  with  no  great  variation  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  ceremonies  of  knight- 
hood.* There  was  even  in  that  remote 
age  a  sort  of  public  trial  as  to  the  fitness 
(M  the  candidate,  which,  though  perhajMi 
confined  to  his  bodily  strength  and  activi- 
ty, might  be  the  germe  of  that  refined  in- 
vestigation which  was  tiiought  necessary 
in  the  perfect  sta^e  of  chivalijr.  Proofs, 
though  rare  and  mcidental,  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show,  that  in  the  time  of  Charle« 
magne,  and  even  earlier,  the  sons  of 
mcmarchs  at  least  did  not  assume  maidy 
arms  without  a  regular  investiture.  And 
in  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  evident  that 
tins  was  a  general  practice.f 

This  ceremony,  however,  would  per- 
haps of  itself  have  done  little  towards 
forming  that  intrinsic  principle  whicl^ 
characterized  the  genuine  chivalry.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Charlemac^  we  find  ^ 
military  distinction,  that  appears,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  institution.  Certain  feudal  tenants, 
and  I  suppose  also  allodial  proprietors, 
were  bound  to  serve  on  horseback, 
equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  .These 
were  called  Caballarii,  from  which  the 
word  chevaliers  is  an  obvious  corrupt 

*  Nihil  neque  poblicaB  neque  private  rei  nisi  ar- 
mati  agunt.  ded  anna  aumere  n6n  ante  cuionam 
moria,  qvtkm  ci^itaa  aufiectumm  proba«ent  Tum 
in  ipaoi  coneilio,  T«i  prinetpum  aUqnia,  Tel  patar, 
vel  prepin^Bna  acuto  framaAque  juvenem  onant ; 
h«c  apud  eos  toga,  hie  primua  juventa  honoa ;  ante 
hoe  GOmua  para  videntur,  mox  reipnblic».^De 
Moribua  Geixaan..  c^  la. 

f  William  of  Mahnabury  saya  that  Alfred  con-- 
ferred  knighthood  on  Atnelatan,  donatum  chla- 
myde  coccineA,  gemmato  bidteo,  enae  Saxonico- 
cumvaginA  auraM-  i>*>  c.  &  SL  Paii^e  (Himoina 
aw  la  CheTalerie,  p.  2)  menliona  other  wataacea  ;. 
which  may  alao  be  found  y&  0u.  Caoge'a  Oloaaaiy*. 
T.  Avfia^  wd  i^hii  29d  diii^rtali^.OB  JoioviUe. 
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tion.*  Bnt  he  who  fought  on  horseback, 
and  had  been  invested  with  peculiar  arms 
in  a  solemn  manner,  wanted  nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight.  Chivalry 
therefore  may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  We 
may  however  go  farther,  and  observe 
that  these  distinctive  advantages  above 
ordinary  combatants  were  probably  the 
sources  of  that  remarkable  valour  and 
thfit  keen  thirst  for  glory  which  became 
the  essential  attributes  of  a  knightly 
character.  For  confidence  in  our  skiU 
and  stren^h  is  the  usual  foundation  of 
courage :  it  is  by  feeling  ourselves  able 
to  surmount  common  dangers,  that  we 
become  adventurous  enough  to  encounter 
those  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  which  more  glory  is  attached. 
The  reputation  of  superior  personal 
prowess,  so  difficult  to  be  attained  in  the 
course  of  modem  warfare,  and  so  liable 
to  erroneous  representations,  was  al- 
ways within  the  reach  of  the  stoutest 
knight,  and  was  founded  on  claims 
which  could  be  measured  with  much  ac- 
curacy. Such  is  the  subordination  and 
mutual  dependance  in  a  modem  army, 
that  every  man  must  be  content  to  divide 
his  ^lory  with  his  comtades,  his  general, 
or  his  soldiers.  But  the  soul  of  chivalry 
was  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so  en- 
tire and  absolute  a  |)erfection,  that  it 
must  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or  a 
nation.  Most  of  the  virtues  it  inspired 
were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as 
opposed  to  those  which  are  founded  upon 
social  relations.  The  knights-errant  of 
romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from 
the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from 
any  solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  If  these  springs  of  action 
are  less  generally  beneAcisd,  they  are, 
however,  more  connected  with  elevation 
of  character  than  the  systematic  pru- 
dence of  qi#n  accustomed  to  social  life. 
This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of 
chivalry,  dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or  false- 
hood from  the  consciousness  of  internal 
dignity,  without  any  calculation  of  their 
consequences,  is  not  unlike  what  we 
sometunes  read  of  Arabian  chiefs  or  the 
North  American  Indians. f    These  na- 

•  ComitM  et  raflsalli  nostri  qai  benefidm  habere 
noecttntar,  et  cabaBarU  omnes  ad  placitamnostnim 
Teniant  bene  prepanti.— <:;apitularia,  A.  D.  SOT, 
in  Balnxe,  t.  i.,  p.  460. 

t  We  must  take  for  thie  the  more  faToarable 
repreeentationa  of  the  Indian  nations.  A  deteri- 
orating tntereooree  with  Europeana ,  or  a  race  of 
Eoropean  extractioii,  hat  tended  to  eflace  those 


tions,  so  widely  remote  from  each  other* 
seem  to  partake  of  that  moral  energy, 
which,  among  European  nations,  iar  re- 
mote from  both  of  them,  was  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry.  But  the  most 
beautifol  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed 
of  this  character  is  the  Achilles  of  Ho- 
mer, the  representative  of  chivalry  in  its 
most  general  form,  with  all  its  sincerity 
and  unyielding  rectitude,  all  its  courte- 
sies and  munificence.  Calmly  indififer- 
ent  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  contemplating  with  a  serious  and 
unshaken  look  the  premature  death  thai 
awaits  him,  his  heart  only  beats  for  glory 
and  friendship.  To  this  sublime  ehaiac- 
ter,  bating  that  imaginary  completion  by 
which  the  creations  of  the  poet,  like 
those  of  the  sculptor,  transcend  all  single 
woriu  of  nature,  there  were  probably 
many  parallels  in  the  ages  of  chivaliy : 
especially  before  a  set  education  and  the 
refinements  of  society  had  altered  a  little 
the  natural  unadulterated  warrior  of  a  ni' 
.  der  period.  One  illustrious  exam^e  from 
this- earlier  age  is  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz, 
whose  history  has  fortunately  been  pre« 
served  much  at  length  in  several  chroni- 
cles of  ancient  date,  and  in  one  valuable 
poem ;  and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the 
Spanish  hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart 
of  Achillesln  mcefulness  and  urbanity, 
yet  was  he  imerior  to  none  that  ever 
lived  in  frankness,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity.* 


▼irtnea,  which  poeaibly  were  rather  ezaggentsd  bf 
earlier  writera. 

*  Since  thia  paaaan  waa  written,  I  have  fownd 
a  parallel  drawn  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  hia  val- 
nable  Hiatory  of  England,  between  Achillea  and 
Richard  Coar  de  Lion ;  the  auperior  juatneaa  of 
which  I  readily  acknowled^.  The  reel  hero  doea 
not  indeed  excite  ao  orach  intereat  in  me  ae  the 
poetical ;  but  the  marka  of  resemblance  are  very 
striking,  whether  we  consider  their  passions,  their 
talents,  their  rirtnes,  their  vices,  or  the  waste  of 
their  heroiam. 

The  two  principal  peraona  in  the  Iliad,  if  I  may 
digreaa  into  the  obaervationi  appear  to  me  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  heroic  character  in  ita  two  lead- 
ing varieties ;  oi  the  energy  which  has  ita  sole 
principle  of  action  within  itself,  and  of  that  which 
borrows  its  impulse  from  external  relationa ;  of  the 
spirit  of  honoar,  in  short,  and  of  patriotism.  As 
every  sentiment  of  Achilles  is  independent  and 
aelf-eupported,  so  those  of  Hector  all  bear  refer- 
ence to  his  kindled  and  hia  country.  The  ardour, 
of  the  one  might  have  been  extinguiahed  for  want 
of  noariahment  in  Theasaly ;  but  that  of  the  other 
might,  we  fancy,  have  never  been  kindled  but  for 
the  dangers  of  Troy.  Peace  could  have  brought 
no  delint  to  the  one  bnt  from  the  memory  of  war ; 
war  had  no  alleviation  to  the  other  hot  from  the 
imagea  of  peace.  Compere,  for  example,  the  two 
apeechea,  beginning  II.  Z.,  441,  and  II.  11.,  49 ;  or 
rather  compare  the  two  cinraetera  throughoat  the 
Iliad.  SowoDderiullywerothoaetwoffraataprini* 
of  human  aympethj,  varioddy  inleiMtinf  aocora- 
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In  the  Amt  state  of  cfaiTalry,  it  was 
iM  eoDMx-  closely  connected  with  the  mil- 
loii  wiib  itary  service  of  fiefs.  The  Ca- 
Jgjw  Mr-  ballarii  in  the  Capitularies,  the 
Milites  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  were  landholders  who 
followed  their  lord  or  sovereign  into  the 
field.  A  certain  value  of  land  was  term- 
ed in  England  a  knight's  fee»  or,  in  Nor- 
mandy, &udum  loricas,  fief  de  haubert, 
from  the  coat  of  mail  which  it  entitled 
and  required  the  tenant  to  wear;  a' mil- 
itary tenure  was  said  to  be  by  service  in 
chivalry.  To  serve  as  knights,  mounted 
and  equipped,  was  the  eommon  duty  of 
▼assals ;  it  implied  no  personal  merit,  it 
ffave  of  itself  a  claim  to  no  civil  privi- 
leges. But  this  knight-service,  founded 
upon  a  feudal  obligation,  is  to  be  careful- 
ly distinguished  from  that  superior  chiv- 
alry, in  which  all  was  independent  and 
voluntary.  The  latter,  in  fact,  could 
hardly  flourish  in  its  full  perfection  till 
into  con-  the  military  service  of  feudal  ten- 
n«^<«  ore  began  to  decline ;  namely,  in 
broken,  jj^^  thirteenth  century.  The  or- 
igin of  this  personal  chivalry  I  should 
incline  to  refer  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
voluntary  commendation,  which  1  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  Men 
commended  themselves,  that  is,  did 
homage  and  professed  attachment  to  a 
prince  or  lord;  generally  indeed  for  pro- 
tection or  the  hope  of  reward,  but  some- 
times probably  for  the  sake  of  distin- 
ffuishing  themselves  in  his  quarrels. 
When  they  received  pay,  which  must 
liave  been  the  usual  case,  they  were  lit* 
erally  his  soldiers  or  stipendiary  troops. 
Those  who  could  afifoid  to  exert  their 
valour  without  recompense  were  like  ther 
knights  of  whom  we  read  in  romance, 
who  served  a  foreign  master  through 
love,  or  thirst  of  glory,  or  gratitude. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  nobil- 
ty,  arising  from  the  siMivision  of  fiefs, 
and  the  politic  generosity  of  rich  lords, 
made  this  connexion  as  strong  as  that 
of  territorial  dependance.  A  younger 
brother,  leaving  the  paternal  estate,  in 
which  he  took  a  slender  share,  mi^ht 
look  to  wealth  and  dignity  in  the  service 
of  a  powerful  count.  Knighthood,  which 
he  could  not  claim  as  his  legal  right,  be^ 
came  the  object  of  his  chief  ambition. 
It  raised  him  in  the  scale  of  society^, 
equalling  him  in  dress,  in  arms,  and  m 
title,  to  the  rich  landholders.  As  it  was 
due  to  his  merit,  it  did  much  more  than 


ing  to  the  diversity  of  oar  tempers,  fint  touched 
bj  that  ancient  patriarch,  > 

k  guo,  ceo  Ibnte  p«eaai, 
Vatum  Pieriis  oim  ligantar  aqua. 


e<g[ual  him  to  those  who  had  no  preten- 
sions but  from  wealth ;  and  the  territo* 
rial  knights  became  by  degrees  ashabed 
of  assuming  the  title  till  they  could  chal- 
lenge it  by  real  desert. 

This  class  of  noble  and  gallant  cava- 
liers, serving  commonly  for  Bin«tortha 
pay,  but  on  the  most  honoura-  enw^m 
Die  footing,  became  far  more  «'"^'y- 
numerous  through  the  crusades  ;  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  European  socie- 
ty. In  these  wars,  as  all  feudal  service 
was  out  of  the  question,  it  was  necessa^ 
ry  for  the  richer  barons  to  take  into  their 
pay  as  many  knights  as  they  could  affbid 
to  maintain  :  speculating,  so  far  as  such 
motives  operated,  on  an  infiuenoe  with 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  and  on  a 
share  of  plunder  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  their  followers.  During  the 
period  of  the  crusades,  we  find  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry  acquire  its  full  vigour 
as  an  order  of  personal  nobility ;  and 
its  original  connexion  with  feudal  ten- 
ure, if  not  altogether  effaced,  became 
in  a  great  measure  fbi^otten  in  the 
splendour  and  dignity  of  the.  new  form 
which  it  wore. 

The  crusaders,  however,  changed  in 
more  than  one  respect  thd  char-  «m^ 
acter  of  chivalry.  Before  that  eonnJuMt 
epoch  it  appears  to  have  had  no  ^  nb- 
particidar  reference  to  religion.  •""' 
Ingulfus  indeed  tells  us  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  preceded  tiie  ceremony  of  inves- 
titure by  a  confession  of  their  sins,  and 
other  pious  rites,  and  they  received  the 
order  at  the  hands  of  a  pnest  instead  of 
a  knight.  But  this  was  derided  by  the 
Normans  as  effenuhacy,  and  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  extreme  devo- 
tion of  the  English  before  the  conquest.* 
We  can  hardly  perceive,  indeed,  why  the 
assumption  of  arms  to  be  used  in  butch- 
ering mankind  should  be  treated  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  clergy,  to  do 
them  justice,  constantly  opposed  the 
private  wars  in  which  the  courage  of 
those  ages  wasted  itself;  and  sdl  blood- 
shed was  subject  in  strictness  to  a  ca^ 
nonical  penance.  But  the  purposes  for 
which  men  here  arms  in  a  crusade  so 
sanctified  their  use,  that  chivalry  acquired 
the  character  as  much  of  a  rel^ous  as  a 
military  institution.  For  manv  centu- 
ries, the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
constantly  at  the  heart  of  a  brave  and 
superstitious  nobility;  and  every  knight 

*  loguUiia  in  Oale,  zt.  Seriptorea,  L  i^  p.  70. 
Tl^llliam  Rnftia,  however,  waa  kniahted  bj  Axh' 
biahop  Lanftanc,  which  Looks  aa  if  the  eeremony 
waa  not  absolately  npugnant  lo  the  Hcmmn  piae> 
tice. 
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wm  flopposed  at  his  crealimi  to  pledge 
liinuell,  ad  occasion  should  arise,  to  that 
cause.  Meanwbile,  the  defence  of  God's 
law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and 
standing  duty.  A  knight,  whenever  pres- 
ent at  mass,  held  the  point  of  his  swovd 
before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read, 
to  signify  his  readiness  to  sapport  it. 
Writers  of  the  middle  ages  compare  the 
knightly  to  the  priestly  character  in  an 
elaU>rate  parallel,  and  the  investiture  of 
the  one  was  sui^>o0ed  anaiogoue  to  the 
ordination  of  the  other.  The  ceremonies 
upon  this  occasion  were  almost  wholly 
religious.  The  candidate  passed  nights 
in  prayer  amcmg  pilests  in  a  church ;  he 
received  the  sacraments ;  he  entered  into 
a  bath,  and  was  clad  with  a  while  robe, 
in  allusion  to  the  presumed  purification 
of  his  life;  his  sword  was  solenmly 
blessed ;  everjr  thing,  in  short,  was  con- 
trived to  identify  his  new  condition  with 
the  defence  of  rebgion,  or  at  least  of  the 
church.* 

To  this  strong  tincture  of  refigion, 
And  with  which  entered  into  the  composi- 
•iiiaatnr.  tion  of  chivalry  from  the  twelfth 
century,  was  added  another  ingredient 
equally  distinguishing.  A  great  respect 
for  the  female  sex  had  alwavs  been  a  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  Northern 
nations.  The  German  w<ftnen  were  high 
spirited  and  virtuous;  qualities  which 
might  be  causes  or  consequences  of 
the  veneration  with  wtdch  they  were 
regarded.  I  am  not  sure  Uiat  we  could 
trace  veiy  minutely  the  condition  of 
women  for  the  period  between  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
first  crusade ;  but  apparently  man  did  not 
grossly  abuse  his  superiority;  and  in 
point  of  civil  rights,  tand.  even  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  property,  the  two  sexes 
were  placed  perhaps  as  nearly  on  a  level 
as  the  nature  of  such  warlike  societies 
would  admit.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  roughness  in  the  social 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  than  we 
find  in  later  periods.  The  spirit  of  gal- 
lantry, which  became  so  animating  a 
principle  of  chivalry,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  progressive  refinement  of  society  du- 
ring the  tw^fth  and  two  succeeding  cen- 
turies. In  a  rude  state  of  manners,  as 
among  the  lower  people  in  all  ages, 
woman  has  not  Aul  scope  to  display 

•  Du  Cange,  t.  Miles,  and  22d  DiMertation  on 
Joinrille.  St.  PalftTB,  M6m  tur  la  Cheralerie,  part 
iL  A  carlraa  original  ilhiatntion  of  this,  a*  weU 
at  of  other  ehindrooa  prindplea,  wiU  be  foand  in 
POnlene  do  Chofalerio,  a  long  metrieal  romanoe 


tiioee  fascinating  graces,  by  which  na- 
ture has  designed  to  counterbalance  the 
strength  and  energy  of  maiddnd.  Even 
where  those  jealous  customs  that  degrade 
alike  the  two  sexes  have  not  prevailed, 
her  lot  is  domestic  sechision ;  nor  is  she 
fit  to  share  in  the  boisterous  pastimes  of 
drunken  mwriment,  to  wfaicn  the  inter* 
course  of  an  unpolished  people  is  confi- 
ned. But  as  a  taste  for  the  more  elegant 
enjoyments  of  wealth  arises,  a  taste 
whi<ni  it  is  always  her  policy  and  her  de- 
light to  nourish,  she  obtains  an  ascend- 
ency at  first  in  the  lighter  hour,  and  from 
thence  in  the  serious  odcnpations  of  life. 
She  chases  or  brings  into  sidbjection  ti»e 
god  of  wine,  a  victory  which  might  seem 
more  ignoble  were  it  less  difficult,  and 
calls  in  the  aid  of  divinities  more  propi- 
tious to  her  ambition.  The  love  of  be- 
coming ornament  is  not  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  Ught  of  vanity;  it  is  rather 
an  instinct  which  woman  has  received 
fh>m  nature  to  give  eifect  to  those  charms 
that  are  her  defence;  and  when  com- 
merce began  to  minister  more  eflfectually 
to  the  wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  ftirs  of 
the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  the 
wrought  gold  of  domestic  manuftcture, 
iQnmined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and  cast, 
as  if  bv  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that 
inefttbfe  grace  over  beanty  which  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  are  cal- 
culated to  bestow.  Oomrtesy  had  always 
been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood ; 
protection  of. the  weak  italegitimate  duty; 
but  these  were  heightened*  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  when  woman  became  their 
object  There  was  little  jealousy  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  that  sex,  at  least  in 
France,  the  fountain  of  chivalry;  they 
were  present  at  festivals,  at  toumamenta, 
and  sat  promiscuously  in  the  halls  of  their 
castle.  The  romance  of  Perceforest  (and 
romances  have  always  been  deemed  flood 
witnesses  as  to  manners)  tells  of  a  feast 
where  eight  hundred  knights  had  each  of 
them  a  lady  eating  off  his  pbite.*  For  to 
eat  off  the  same  plate  was  a  usual  mark 
of  gallantry  or  friendship. 

Next  therefore,  or  even  equal  tb  devo- 
tion, stood  ffallamry  among  the  princi- 
ples of  knightliood.  But  all  comparison 
between  the  two  was  saved  by  blending 
them  together.  Hie  love  of  God  and 
the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single  duty. 
He  who  was  fiutnful  and  true  to  his  i  ' 


•  Y  etit  huit  cent  cheralien  aftant  a  table ;  et  ai 
n*f  enat  celni  qni  n*ea8t  vne  dame  on  ane  puoalla 
a  eon  eottOllo.  In  Lancelot  du  Lac,  a  lady  who 
waa  troQbled  with  a  jealona  badband  MSBplaiiw 
that  it  waa  a  kegtime  ainoe  a  kni|^  had  Mt«i  off 
her  plste^U-OMttd,  t  L,|>.a«. 
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treas  was  held  aiure  of  salvation  in  the 
theology  of  eaatlea,  though  not  of  clois- 
ten.*  Froissart  announces  that  he  had 
undertaken  a  collection  of  amorous  poe- 
tiy  with  the  help  oi  God  and  of  love; 
and  Boccace  returns  thanks  to  each  for 
their  assistance  in  tne  Decameron.*  The 
laws  sometimes  united  in  this  general 
homage  to  the  fair.  We  wil^  says 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  that  every  man, 
whether  knieht  or  no,  who  shall  be  in 
company  with  a  lady,  pass  safe  and  un- 
molested, unless  he  be  guilty  of  murder.f 
Louis  II.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Shield,  enjoins  his 
knights  to  honour  above  aU  the  ladies, 
and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander 
them,  ''because  from  them,  after  God, 
comes  all  the  honour  ^hat  men  can  ac^ 
quire.''! 

The  gallantry  of  those  ages,  which 
was  very  often  adulterous,  had  certainly 
no  xifht  to  profane  the  name  of  religion ; 
but  its  union  with  valour  was  at  least 
more  natural,  and  became  so  intin^te, 
that  the  same  word  has  served  to  express 
both  quahties.  In  the  French  and  £ng- 
lish  wars  especially,  the  knights  of  each 
countiy  brought  to  that  senous  conflict 
the  spirit  of  romantic  attachment  which 
hadfaSsen  cherished  in  thehoursof  peaoe. 
They  fought  at  Poitiers  or  Vemeuil  as 
they  had  fought  at  tournaments,  bearing 
over  their  armour  scarves  and  devices, 
as  the  livery  of  their  mistresses,  and  as- 
serting the  paramount  beauty  of  her  they 
served,  in  vaunting  challenges  towards 
the  enemy.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  a 
keen  skirmish  at  Cherbourg,  the  squad- 
rons remained  motionless,  while  one 
knight  challenged  to  a  single  combat  the 
most  amorous  of  the  adversaries.  Such 
a  defiance  was  soon  accepted;  and  the 
battle  only  recommenced  when  one  of 
the  champions  had  lost  his  life  for  his 
love.^  In  the  first  campaifipi  of  Edward's 
war,  some  young  English  knights  wore  a 
covering  over  one  eye,  vowing,  for  the 
sake  or  their  ladies,  never  to  see  with 
both  tUi  they  should  have  signalized 
their  prowess  in  the  field.  ||  T£sse  ex- 
travagances of  chivalry  are  so  common 
that  they  form  part  of  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  prove  how  far  a  course  of  action 

*  LeGnDd,Fsbliaiiz,ttti,p.438.  StP^laye, 
t.  i.,  p.  41.  1  quota  St.  Palaye*8  Memoirs  from  tlie 
•first  editioQ  in  1700,  which  is  not  the  best 

i  Statoimao,  qnod  omnis  homo,  aive  miles  sive 
aliust  qui  iverit  cum  dominA  generosA,  salvus  sit 
•tqoe  secams,  nisi  fiierit  homicida. — De  Mates, 
M area  Hispanica,  p.  1428. 

t  Le  Grand,  t.  i.,  p.  120.  St  Palaye,  t  i.,  p.  13, 
134,  S21.    Fabliaxui,  Bomsnflfis,  4te.,  passim. 

^  St.  Palaye,  p.  222.        D  FtOissait,  p.  3S. 
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which  depends  upon  the  impulses  of  sen- 
timent  may  conw  to  deviate  from  com- 
mon sense. 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  this  enthu- 
maiic  veneration,  this  devotedness  in 
life  and  death,  were  wasted  upon  ungrate- 
ful natures.  Th^  goddesses  of  that  idol- 
atry knew  too  well  the  value  of  their 
worshippers.  There  has  seldom  been 
such  adamant  about  the  female  heart  as 
can  resist  the  highest  renown  for  valour 
and  courtesy,  united  with  the  steadiest 
fidelity.  "  He  loved  (says  Froissart  of 
Eustace  d^Auberthicourt),  and  afterward 
married  Lady  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Jtthers.  This  lady,  too,  loved 
Lord  Eustace  for  the  great  exploits  in 
arms  which  she  heard  told  of  nim«  and 
she  sent  him  horses  and  loving  letters, 
which  made  the  said  Lord  Eustace  more 
bold  than  before,  and  he  wrought  such 
feats  of  chivalry  that  all  in  his  company 
were  gainers."*  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  sympathy  of  love  and  valour  had 
always  been  as  honourable.  But  the 
mpnOaof  chivalry,  we  cannot  deny,  were 
not  pure.  In  the  amusing  fictions  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  po|>ular  read- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  there  reigns  a  li- 
centious spirit,  not  of  that  slighter  kind 
which  is  usual  in  such  compositions,  but 
indicating  a  general  dissoluteness  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  seze^.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  of  Boccaccio  and  the  early 
Italian  novelists;  but  it  equally  charac- 
terized the  tales  and  romances  of  France, 
whether  metrical  or  in  prose,  and  all  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadour8.t  The  viola^ 
tion  of  mairiage-vows  passes  in  them  for 
an  incontestable  privilege  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair ;  and  an  accomplished  knight 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  as  undoubted  pre- 
rogatives, by  general  consent  of  opinion, 
as  were  claimed  by  the  brilliant  courtiers 
of  Louis  XV. 

Bat  neither  that  emulous  valour  which 
chivalry  excited,  nor  the  religion  and 
gallantry  which  were  its  animating  prin- 
ciples, alloyed  as  the  latter  were  by  the 
corruption  of  those  ages,  could  have  ren- 
dered its  institution  materially  conducive 
to  the  moral  improvement  of  society. 
There  were,  however,  excellences  of  a 
very  high  class  which  it  equally  encour- 
aged. In  the  books  professedly  writtipit 
to  lay  down  the  duties  of  knighthood,  they 
f4>pear  to  spread  over  the  whole  compass 

•  St.  Palayo,p.968. 

t  Tlifl  romances  will  speak  for  tbemsalTos;  and 
the  character  of  the  Proven^  moralitj  may  be 
collected  from  Millot,  Hist,  des  Tioubadours,  pss- 
sim :  and  from  Sismondi,  Litt^raturedu  Midi,  t.i, 
p.  179,  6lc,    See  too  St  PftlsTs.  t  ii.,  p.  S2  and  S8. 
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of  hQUMm  obligatioM.  Bat  these,  like 
other  books  of  morality,  strain  their 
schemes  of  perfection  far  beyond  the 
actual  practice  of  mankind.  A  jttster  es- 
timate of  chivalrous  mannen  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  romances. ,  Yet  in  these,  as 
in  all  similar  fictions,  there  must  be  &  few 
ideal  touches  beyond  the  simple  truth  of 
character;  and  the  picture  can  only  be 
interesting  when  it  ceases  to  present  im- 
ages of  mediocrity  or  striking  imperfec- 
tion. But  they  referred  their  models  of 
fictitious  heroism  to  the  existing  standard 
of  moral  approbation ;  a  rule  which,  if 
it  ffeneraUy  falls  short  of  what  reason 
and  religion  prescribe,  is  always  beyond 
the  average  tenour  of  human  conduct. 
From  these  and  from  history  itself  we 
may  infer  the  tendency  of  chivalry  to  el- 
evate and  purify  the  moral  feelings. 
Three  virtues  may  particularly  be  no- 
^^^  ticed,  as  essential,  in  the  e&tima- 
dcemed  es-  tion  of  mankind,  to  the  charac- 
MMUji  M  ter  of  a  knight;  loyalty,  courte- 
cbivmiry.     ^y^  ^^^  munificence. 

The  firat  of  these,  in  its  original  sense, 
-^^  may  be  defined,  fidelity  to  engage- 
^^  ^'  ments  ;  whether  actual  promises, 
or  such  tacit  obligations  as  bound  a  vas- 
sal to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince. 
It  was  applied  also,  and  in  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  to- 
wards the  lady  he  served.  Breach  of 
faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  prom- 
ise, was  held  a  disgrace  that  no  valour 
could  redeeqi.  False,  perjured,  disloyal, 
recreant,  were  the  epithets  which  he 
must  >B  compelled  to  endure  who  had 
swerved  from  a  plighted  engagement, 
even  towards  an  enemy.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  ehanffes  produced  by 
chivalry.  Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of 
savage  as  well  as  corrupt  nations,  be- 
came infamous  during  the  vigour  of  that 
discipline.  As  pereonal  rather  than  na- 
tional feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  they 
never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less  that 
fear  of  their  enemies,  which  blind  men 
to  the  heinousness  of  HI  faith.  In  the 
wara  of  Edward  III.,  originating  in  no 
real  animosity,  the  spirit  of  honourable 
as  well  as  courteous  behaviour  towards 
the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  high- 
est point.  Though  avarice  may  have 
been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming 
prisonera,  instead  of  putting  them  to 
death,  their  permission  to  return  home 
on  the  word  of  honour,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  stipulated  sum,  an  indulgence 
never  refused,  could  only  be  founded  on 
experienced  confidence  m  the  principles 

of  chivalry.* ^_____^_^_ 

•  St.  Palaje,  ptii  u. 


A  knight  was  unfit  to  remain  a  meniber 

of  the  order  if  he  violated  his         

faith ;  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  *'""**^- 
its  duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  cour- 
tesv.  This  word  expressed  the  most 
highly  refined  good-breeding,  founded 
less  upon  a  knowled|^e  of  cer^nonious 
politeness,  though  this  was  not  to  be 
omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  mod- 
esty, self-denial,  and  respect  for  othen, 
which  ought  to  8prin|[  from  his  heart 
Besides  the  grace  which  this  beautiful 
virtue  threw  over  the  habits  of  social 
life,  it  softened  down  the  natural  rough- 
ness of  war,  and  gradually  introduced 
that  indulgent  treatment  of  {nrisoners 
which  was  almost  unknown  to  antiquity. 
Instances  of  Ihis  kind  are  continual  in  the 
later  period  of  the  middle  ages.  An  Ital- 
ian writer  blames  the  soldier  who  wound- 
ed Eccelin,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Padua, 
after  he  was  taken.  He  deserved,  says 
he,  no  pnufie,  but  rather  the  greatest  in- 
famy for  his  baseness ;  since  it  is  as  vile 
an  act  to  wound  a  prisoner,  whether  no- 
ble or  otherwise,  as  to  strike  a  dead 
body.*  Considering  the  crimes  of  Ecce- 
lin,  this  sentiment  is  a  remarkaMe  proof 
of  generosity.  The  behaviour  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Eustace  de  Ribanmont,  after 
the  capture  of  Calais,  and  that,  still  more 
exquisitely  beautiful,  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  his  royal  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  are  such 
eminent  instances  of  chivafat>us  virtue, 
that  I  omit  to  repeat  them  only  because 
they  are  so  well  known.  Those  great 
princes,  too,  might  be  imagined  to  have 
soared  far  above  the  ordinary  track  of 
mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  knights  who 
surrounded  them  and  imitated  their  ex- 
cellences were  only  inferior  in  opporto- 
nities  of  displaying  the  same  virtue. 
After  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  **  the  English 
and  Gascon  knights,*'  sa^s  Froiwart, 
"  having  entertained  their  prisoners,  went 
home  each  of  them  with  the  knigh^  or 
mjuires  he  had  taken,  whom  he  then  ques- 
tioned upon  their  honour,  what  ransom 
they  could  pay  without  inconvenience, 
and  easily  gave  them  credit;  and  it  was 
common  for  men  to  say  that  they  would 
not  straighten  any  knight  or  squire,  so 
that  he  should  not  live  well  and  keep  up 
his  honour.'t     Liberality  indeed,   and 


Nod  landiem  merait,  aed 


potiiis  opwo 


brinm  rilitatta;  mm  idem  fecimu  Mt  pntandiim 
eaptom  nobilem  vel  ignobilMn  oflbDders,  vel  ferire, 
qioam  gUdio  cadere  cadftver.— Rdasdinus  in 
Script.  R«.  Ital.,  t  riii,  p.  351. 

t  FroiMait,  1.  i.,  c.  161.  He  lemuki  in  tnother 
plMe,  that  all  English  and  French  gentkmm 
treat theirpriaaoen well;  notsotheOeiinans,who 
pat  them  in  fettera,  in  order  to  extort  mote  money, 

else. 
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^'  oned,  as  I  have  said,  among  the 
essential  virtues  of  chivalry.  All  the  ro- 
mances inculcate  the  duty  of  scattering 
their  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  miDStrels,  pdgrims,  and  the  poor- 
er members  of  their  own  order.  The 
last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a 
constant  right  to  succour  from  the  opu- 
lent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord,  who  i^ 
spected  the  ties  of  knighthood,  was  open 
with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the 
traveller  whose  armour  announced  his 
dignity,  (hough  it  Blight  also  conceal  his 
poverty.* 

Valour,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence, 
-^^  formed  collectively  the  character 
"^^  of  an  accomplished  knight,  so  far 
as  was- displayed  in  the  ordinary  tenour 
of  his  life,  reflecting  these  virtues  as  an 
unsullied  mirror.  Yet  something  more 
¥ras  required  4br  the  perfect  idea  of  chiv- 
alry, and  enjoined  by  its  principles ;  »n 
active  sense  of  justice,  an  ardent  indig- 
nation against  wrong,  a  determination  of 
courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or 
redress  of  injury.  It  grew  up  as  a  salu- 
tary antidote  in  the  midst  of  poisons, 
While  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the 
stBDngest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights 
of  territorial  property,  which  are  onlv 
right  as  they  conduce  to  general  gooa, 
b^»me  the  means  of  general  oppression. 
The  real  condition  of  society,  it  has 
sometimes  been  thought,  might  suggest 
stories  of  knight-errantry,  which  were 
wrought  up  into  the  popular  romances 
of  the  middle  affes.  A  baron,  abusing 
the  advantage  of  an  inaccessible  castle 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black  Forest  or 
the  Alps,  to  pillage  the  neighbourhood,, 
and  confine  travellers  in  his  dungeon, 
Aough  neither  a  giant  nor  a  Saracen, 
was  a  monster  not  less  formidable,  and 
could  perhaps  as  little  be  destroye4 
without  the  aid  of  disinterested  bravery. 
Knight-errantry,  indeed,  as  a  profession, 
cannot  rationally  be  conceived  to  have 
had  any  existence  beyond  the  precincts 
of  romance.  Yet  there  seems  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  a  knight, 
journeying  through  uncivilized  regions 
in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land  or  to  the 
court  of  a  foreisn  sovereign,  might  find 
himself  engaged  in  adventures  not  very 

*  St.  Palaye,  pmrt  !▼.,  p.  312,  367,  dec.  Le 
Grand,  Fabliaaz,  t.  i.,  p.  115, 167.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  Great  Britain  (says  the  romance  of  Perce- 
forest,  speaking  of  course  in  an  imaginary  history), 
that  noUemen  and  ladies  placed  a  helmet  on  the 
highest  point  of  their  castles,  as  a  sign  that  all  per- 
sons of  such  rank  travelling  that  road  might  boldly 
enter  thidr  bouses  like  their  own.— St.  Palaye, 
p.  367. 
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dissimilar  to  those  which  are  the  theme 
of  romance.  We  cannot  indeed  expect 
to  find  any  historical  evidence  of  such 
incidents. 

The  characteristic  virtues  of  chivalry 
bear  so  much  resemblance  to 


those  which  eastern  writers  of  ^JJLJL 
the  same  period  extol,  that  I  am  to  csstsm 
a  little  disposed  to  suspect  £u-  nsoMn. 
rope  of  having  derived  some  improve- 
ment from  imitation  of  Asia.  Though 
the  crusades  began  in  abhorrence  of  in- 
fidels, this  semtiment  wore  oflf  in  some 
degree  before  their  cessation;  and  the 
regular  intercourse  of  commerce,  some*^ 
times  of  alliance,  between  the  Christians 
of  Palestine  and  the  Saracens,  must  have 
removed  part  of  the  prejudice,  while  ex- 
perience of'  their  enemy's  courage  and 
generosity  in  war  would  with  those 
gallant  knights  serve  to  lighten  the  re- 
mainder. The  romancers  expatiate  with 
pleasure  on  the  merits  of  Saladin,  who 
actually  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Hugh  of  Tabaria  his  prisoner. 
An  ancient  poem,  entitled  the  Order  of 
Chivalry,  is  founded  upon  this  story,  and 
contains  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
ceremonies^  as  well  as  duties,  which  the 
institution  required.*  One  or  two  other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  bear  witness 
to  the  venera^oo  in  which  the  name  of 
knight'was  held  among  the  eastern  na- 
tions. Aud  certainly,  excepting  that  ro- 
mantic gallantry  towards  women,  whick 
their  customs  would  not  admit,  the  Ma- 
hometan chieftains  were  for  the  most  part 
abundantly  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  European  chivalry.  Their  manners 
had  been  polished  and  courteous,  while 
the  western  kingdoms  were  compara- 
tively barbarous. 

The  principles  of  chivalry  were  not,  I 
think,  naturally  productive  of  bviib  produced 
many  evils.  For  it  is  unjust  brtiMspiiitsr 
to  class  those  acts  of  oppres-  «iTaiiy. 
sion  or  disorder  amoi^  the  abuses  of 
knighthood,  which  were  committed  in 
spite  of  its  regulations,  and  were  only 
prevented  by  them  from  becoming  more 
extensive.  The  license  of  times  so  im- 
perfectly civilized  could  not  be  expected 
to  yield  to  institutions  which,  tike  those 
of  religion,  fell  prodigiously  short  in  their 
practical  result  of  the  refonnation  which 
they  were  designed  to  work.  Man's 
guilt  and  frailty  have  never  admitted 
more  than  a  partial  corrective.  But  some 
bad  consequences  may  be  more  fairly 
ascribed  to  the  very  nature  of  chivalry. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  dissolute- 


•  Fabliauz  de  Bsibasaii,  t. 
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new  which  almost  isiaToidahly  reralted 
from  the  preyaiiiii|^  tone  of  gallantry. 
And  yet  we  admetimee  find,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  those  times,  a  spirit  of  pure  but 
exaggerated  sentiment;  and  the  most 
fanciful  refinements  of  passion  are  min- 
gled by  the  same  poets  with  the  coaisest 
immorality.  An  widue  thirst  for  mili- 
tary renown  was  another  fault  that  chiv- 
alry must  have  nourished ;  and  the  love 
of  war,  sufficiently  penucious  in  any 
shape,  was  more  founded,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, on  personal  feelings  of  honour, 
and  less  on  public  spirit,'  than  in  the  citi- 
zens of  free  states.  A  third  reproach 
may  be  made  to  the  chanu;ter  of  knight- 
hood, that  it  widened  the  separation  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  societ^} 
and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit 
of  high  t^rth,  by  which  the  large  mass  of 
mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degiadation. 
Compare  Uie  generositjr  of  Edward  III. 
towards  Eustace  de  Ribaumont  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  with  the  harshness  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  story  from  Join- 
ville,  who  was  himself  imbued  with  the 
Ml  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  felt  like  the 
best  and  bravest  of  his  age.  He  is 
speaking  of  Henry,  count  of  Champagne, 
who  acquired,  says  he,  very  deservedly, 
the  surname  of  Liberal,,  and  adduces  the 
following  proof  of  it.  A  poor  knight  im- 
plored of  him  on  his  knees  one  day  as 
much  money  as  would  serve  to  marry  his 
two  daughters.  One  Arthault  de  Nogent, 
a  rich  burgess,  willing  to  rid  the  count  of 
this  importunity,  but  rather  aivkward,  we 
must  own,  in  the  turn  of  his  argument, 
said  to  the  petitioner,  My  lord  has  al- 
readjr  given  away  so  mucn  that  he  has 
nothmg  left.  Sir  Villain,  replied  Henry, 
turning  round  to  him,  you  o>  not  speak 
truth  m  saying  that  I  have  nothing  left 
to  give  when  I  have  got  yourself.  Here, 
Sir  Knight,  I  give  you  this  man,  and  war- 
rant your  possession  of  him.  Then,  says 
Joinville,  the  poor  knight  was  not  at  all 
confounded,  but  seized  hokl  of  the  bur- 
gess fast  by  the  coDar,  and  told  him  he 
should  not  go  till  he  had  ransomed  him- 
self. And  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  five  hundrcMd  pounds. 
The  simple-minded  writer  who  brings 
this  evidence  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne's liberality  is  not  at  all  struck 
with  the  facility  of  a  virtue  that  is  exer- 
cised at  the  cost  of  others.* 
There  is  perhaps  enough  in  the  nature 
of  this  institution,  and  its  con- 
geniality to  the  habits  of  a 
^  warlike  generation,  to  account 

*  Joinrille  in  CoUdction  dw  M^mones,  t.  i.,  p.  43. 


for  the  respect  in  which  it  was  held 
throughout  Europe.  But  several  collat- 
eral circumstances  served  to  invigorate 
its  spirit.  Besides  the  powerful  meacy 
with  which  the  poetry  and  romance  ot 
the  middle  ages  stimulated  those  sus- 
ceptible minds  which  were  alive  to  no 
other  literature,  we  may  enumerate  four 
distinct  causes  tending  to  the  promotion 
of  chivalry. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  regidar 
scheme  of  education,  according  secQiar  ed- 
to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  «e«ioii  te 
from  tiie  age  of  seven  yean,  'mtt^tfcocd. 
were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  supe- 
rior lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the 
whole  discipline  of  their  fiitare  profes- 
sion, and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthu- 
siastic spirit.  This  was  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  the  poorer  nobility,  who  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  given  their  chil- 
dren the  accomplishments* of  their  sta- 
tion. From  seven  to  fourteen  theae 
bo3rs  were  called  pages  or  varlets;  at 
fourteen  thejr  bore  the  name  of  esquire. 
They  were  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemanship, 
in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity. 
They  became  accustomed  to  obedience 
and  courteous  demeanour,  serving  their 
lord  or  lady  An  ofllces  which  had  not  yet 
become  derogatory  to  honourable  birth, 
and  striving  to  please  visiters,  and  espe- 
cially ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banquet 
Thus  pl^ed  in  the  centre  of  all  that 
could  awaken  their  imaginations,  the 
creed  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  supersti-^ 
tion,  or  honour,  must  have  made  radeli- 
ble  impressions.  I^antxng  for  the  glory 
which  neither  their  strength  nor  the  es- 
tablished rules  permitted  Uiem  to  antici- 
pate, the  young  scions  of  chivalry  attend- 
ed tiieir  masters  to  the  tournament,  and 
even  to  the  battie,  and  riveted  with  a 
^igh  the  armour  they  were  forbidden  to 
wear.* 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  sover- 
eigns to  encourage  this  mstitn-  Enmuiig<i 
tion,  which  fumiuied  them  with  jJJJSJ^ 
faithful  supports,  and  counter-  rornnt- 
acted  the  independent  spirit  of  mn». 
feudal  tenure.    Hence  they  displayed  a 
lavish  magnificence  in  festivals  and  tour- 
naments, which  mBj  be  reckoned  a  sec- 
ond means  of  keeping  up  the  tone  of 
chivalrous  feehng.    Thekmgs  of  France 
and  England  held  solemn  or   plenary 
courts  at  the  great  festivals,  or  at  other 
times,  where  the  name  of  knight  was 
always  a  title  to  admittance;  and  the 
masque  of  chivalry,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, was  acted  in  pageants  and  cer- 


*  St  Polaye,  part  i. 
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emonies,  fantastiea]  enough  in  our  ap- 

Erehension,  but  well  calcuUted  for  those 
eated  underataadinga.  Here  the  pea- 
cock and  the  pheasant,  birds  of  high 
fame  in  romance,  received  the  homage 
of  all  true  knights.*  The  most  singular 
festival  of  this  kind  was  that  celebrated 
by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1453. 
In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  a  pageant 
was  introduced,  rejnresenting  the  calami- 
tous state  of  religion  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  capture  of  Gonstantinoi^e. 
This  vras  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  pheasant,  which  was  laid  before  the 
duke,  and  to  which  the  knights  present 
addressed  their  vows  to  undertake  a  cru- 
sade, in  the  following  very  cluiracteristic 
peamhle:  I  swear  before  God  my  crea- 
tor in  the  first  place,  and  the  gloriouB 
Virgin  his  mother,  and  next  before  the 
ladies  and  the  pheaBant.t  Touniaments 
were  a  still  more  powerful  incentive  to 
emulation.  These  may  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  for  though  every  mar- 
tial people  have  found  diversion  in  repre- 
sentmg  the  image  of  war,  yet  the  name 
of  tournaments,  and  the  laws  that  regu- 
lated them,  cannot  be  traced  any  higher.^ 
Every  scenic  performance  of  modem 
times  must  be  taoie  in  comparison  of 
these  animating  combats.  At  a  tourna- 
ment, the  space  enclosed  within  the  lists 
was  surrounded  by  sovereign  princes  and 
their  noblest  barons,  by  kn^hts  of  estab- 
lished renown,  and  all  that  rank  and 
beauty  had  most  distinguished  among 
the  fair.  Covered  with  steel,  and  known 
only  by  their  emblazoned  shield,  or  by 
the  favours  of  their  mistresses,  a  stiU 
prouder  bearing,  the  combatants  rushed 
forward  to  a  strife  without  enmity,  but 
not  without  danger.  Though  their  weap- 
.ons  were  pointless,  and  sometimes  only 
of  wood,  though  they  were  bound  by 
the  laws  of  tournaments  to  strike  only 
upon  the  strong  armour  of  the  trunk,  or, 
as  it  was  called,  between  the  four  limbs, 
those  impetuous  conflicts  often  termina- 
ted in  wounds  and  death.  The  church 
uttered  her  excommunications  in  vain 
against  so  wanton  an  exposure  to  peril ; 
but  it  was  more  easy  for  her  to  excite 
than  to  restrain  that  martial  enthusiasm. 


*  Du  Gauge,  5*«  Dioaertatioa  snr  JdiiTille.  St 
Pmlaye,  1 1,  p.  87, 118.    Le  Grand,  1. 1,  p.  14. 

t  St  Palaye,  t  i.,  p.  191. 

t  Godfrey  de  PreuUly,  a  French  knight,  ia  aaid 
by  several  contemporary  writers  to  have  invented 
toumamenta ;  which  must  of  coarse  be  nnderstood 
in  a  limited  sense.  The  Germans  ascribe'them  to 
Henry  the  Fowler;  but  thia,  according  tp  Do 
Gange,  is  on  no  authority.— 6^  Dissertation  sor 
JoiuviUe. 


Victory  in  a  tournament  was  little  less 
glorious,  and  perhaps  at  the  moment 
more  exquisitely  felt,  than  in  the  field ; 
since  no  battle  could  assemble  such  wit- 
nesses of  valour.  "  Honour  to  the  sons 
of  the  brave"  resounded  amid  the  din  of 
martial  music  from  the  lips  of  the  min- 
strels, as  the  conqueror  advanced  to  re- 
ceive the  prize  from  his  queen  or  his 
mistress;  while  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude acknowledged  in  his  prowess  of  that 
day  an  augury  of  triumphs  that  might  in 
more  serious  contests  be  blended  with 
those  of  his  country.* 

Both  honorary  and  substantial  privi- 
leges belonged  to  the  condition  PrifiiMas 
ofknighthood,  and  had  of  course  or  kaiihi- 
a  material  tendency  to  preserve  ^"'^ 
its  credit.  A  knight  was  distinguished 
abroad  by  his  crested  helmet,  his  weighty 
armour  whether  of  mail  or  plate,  far- 
ing his  heraldic  coat,  by  his  gilded  spurs, 
his  horse  barded  with  iron  or  clothed  in 
housing  of  gold;  at  home  by  richer  silks 
and  more  costly  furs  than  were  permit- 
ted to  squires,  and  by  the  appro|)riated 
colour  of  scarlet.  He  was  aadressed  bv 
titles  of  more  respect.f  Many  civil  of- 
fices, by  rule  of  usaffe,  were  confined  to 
his  order.  But  perhaps  its  chief  privi- 
lege was  to  form  one  distinct  class  of 
nobilitjr,  extending  itself  throughout  ereat 
part  of  Europe,  and  almost  independent, 
as  to  its  rights  and  dignities,  of  any  par- 
ticular sovereign.  Whoever  had  been 
legitimately  dubbed  a  knight  in  one 
country,  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of 
universal  chivalry,  and  might  assume 
most  of  its  privileges  in  any  other.  Nor 
did  he  require  the  act  of  a  sovereign  to 
be  thus  distinguished.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  any  knight  might 
confer  tne  oraer;  responsible  only  in  his 
own  reputation  if  he  used  lightly  so  high 
a  prerogative.  But  as  all  the  distinctions 
of  rank  might  have  been  confounded  if 
this  right  had  been  without  limit,  it  was 
an  equally  fundamental  rule,  that  it 
could  only  be  exercised  in  &vour  of 
gentlemen.^ 


StPak! 
Da 
ly,  ▼.  T< 
P.1S4. 

t  St.  Palafs.  part  iv. 
oor,  p.  8(Mt    Thera 
distniction  in 
t  StPalaye, 


part  ii.  and  part  iii.  an  oommaBoe- 

Diaseit.  6  and  7  :  and  Olosaa- 

Le  Orand,  Fablianz,  t.  i., 


8eld«'a  Titlea  of  Hon. 
however,  so  nmoh 


I  fMrgotten  to  make 


Thera  was  not,  howe 
England  as  in  France, 
.e,  voL  i,  p.  70,  has  fMrg 
this  distinction.    It  is,  oowiBver,  capable  of  abun- 
dant prooC    Gnnther,  in  his  poenL.caUed  Ligwin- 
ns,  obeervesof  the  Milanese  republic : 
Qoosiibet  ex  homili  vulgo,  qnod  Gallia  fBdmn 
Jndicat,  accingi  gladio  concedit  eqoeatii 
Otho  of  Prisinsen  expresses  the  same  in  pnse.   ft 
is  said,  In  ths  EstabUahments  of  6t  Loois,  that  if 
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The  privileges  annexed  to  chivalry 
were  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  vavae- 
8ors,  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  which 
territorial  wealth  threw  into  the  scale 
of  their  feudal  suzerains.  Knighthood 
brought  these  two  classes  neariy  to  a 
level ;  and  it  is  owing  perhaps  in  no  small 
degree  to  this  institution,  that  the  lower 
nobilit^r  saved  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  poverty,  from  being  confounded 
with  the  common  people. 

Lastly,  the  customs  of  chivalry  were 
maintained  by  their  connexion  with  mil- 

•ay  ODA  not  beuig  a  gentlemsn  on  the  fotber's  side 
wM  knicbted,  the  king  or  banm  in  whose  temlorT 
he  resioes  mar  hack  off  his  spars  on  a  danghill, 
c.  130.  The  Count  de  Nevers,  having  knighted  a 
person  who  was  not  noble  ez  parte  patemA,  was 
fined  in  the  king's  court.  Tne  king,  howerer 
(Philip  m.\  confinned  tbe  knighthood.— Daniel, 
Hist,  de  la  Miiioe  Fran^oise,  p.  08.  Fnit  pioposi- 
tum  (says  a  passage  quoted  by  Daniel)  contra  corn- 
item  Flandriensem,  (mod  non  poterat,  nee  debebat 
iacere  de  rillano  mflitem,  sine  auctoritate  regis, 
ibid.  Statnimus,  says  James  I.  of  Atagon,  in  1234, 
nt  nollusfaciat  militem  nisi  fiiium  mihtis.— Marca 
Hispanica,  p.  1428.  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p. 
502,  produces  other  eridence  to  the  same  emct. 
And  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  haying  conferred 
knighthood,  during  his  stay  at  Paris  in  1416,  on  a 
person  ineompetent  to  reoetre  it  for  want  of  nobili- 
ty, the  French  were  indignant  at  his  conduct,  as  an 
assumption  of  sovereignty.— Yillaret,  t  xiii,  p. 
397.  We  are  told,  however,  by  Oiannone,  I.  zz., 
c.  3,  that  nobility  was  not  in  »ct  required  for  re* 
eeiTing  chivalry  at  Naples,  though  it  was  in 
France. 

The  privilege  of  ievenr  knight  to  associate 
qualified  persons  to  the  oraer  at  his  pleasure,  last- 
ed very  long  in  France;  certainly  down  to  the 
Enfflish  wars  of  Charles  VII.  (Honstrelet,  part 
ii.,  folio  50),  and,  if  I  am  not  mistalLen,  down  to  the 
time  of  Fiiancis  I.  But  in  England,  where  the 
spirit  of  mdependence  did  not  prevail  so  much 
among  the  nobility,  it  soon  ceased.  Selden  men- 
tions one  remarkable  instance  in  a  writ  o/  the  20th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  summoning  tenants  in  capite  to 
come  and  receive  knighthood  mm  the  king,  ad  re- 
cipiendum a  nobis  arma  militaria ;  and  tenants  of 
BMsne  loids  to  be  knighted  by  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  ad  recipiendum  arma  de  quibuscunque 
voluerint— Titles  of  Honour,  p.  792.  But  soon 
after  this  time  it  became  an  established  principle 
of  our  law,  that  no  subject  can  confer  knighthood 
ezcept  by  the  king's  authority.  Thus  fidward 
III.  granu  to  a  burgess  of  Lyndia  in  Guienne  (I 
hnow  not  what  place  this  is)  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving that  rank  at  the  hands  of  any  knight,  his 
want  of  noble  birth  notwithstanding.— Rymer,  t 
T.,  p.  623.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  diOerent  law 
obtained  in  some  places.  Twenty-three  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  Beaucaire,  partly  knights, 
partly  burgesses,  certified,  in  1298,  that  the  im- 
memorial ueage  of  Beaticaire  and  of  Provence  had 
been,  for  burgesses  to  receive  knighthood  at  the 
hands  of  noMemen,  without  the  prince's  permis- 


sion.—Vaissette,  Hist,  de  Langoedoc,  t  iii.,  p.  530. 
Burgesses  in  the  great  commercial  towns  were 
conndersd  as  of  a  superior  class  to  the  roturiers, 
Mid  possessed  a  Itind  of  demi-nobility;.  Charles 
V.  appears  to  have  conceded  a  similar  indulgence 
to  the  dtizans  of  Puis.— YiUajet,  t.  z.,  p.  248. 


itaiy  senrice.     After  annies  , 
which  we  may  call  compua-  wuh  anti- 
tively  regular,  had  superseded  J^JJ^ 
in  a  great  degree  the  feudal  mi-  ' 

litia,  princes  were  anxious  to  bid  higfa  for 
the  service  of  knights,  the  best  equipped 
and  bravest  wamors  of  the  time,  on 
whose  prowess  the  fate  of  battles  was 
for  a  long  period  justly  supposed  to  de- 
pend. War  brought  into  relief  the  gen- 
erous virtues  of  chivalry,  and  gave  lustre 
to  its  distinctive  privileges.  The  rank 
was  sought  with  enthusiastic  emvdation, 
through  heroic  achievements,  to  which, 
rather  than  to  mere  wealth  and  station, 
it  was  considered  to  belong.  In  the 
wars  of  France  and  England,  by  far  the 
most  i^lendid  period  of  this  institution,  a 
promotion  of  uiiffhts  followed  every  suc- 
cess, besides  the  innumerable  cases 
where  the  same  honour  rewarded  indU- 
vidual  bravery.*  It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  an  honorary  distinction  was 
made  between  knights-bannerets  and 
bachel<M«.t  I'he  former  were  the  rich- 
est and  best  accompanied.  No  Kaigkis- 
man  could  property  be  a  ban-  bsttaanis 
neret  unless  he  possessed  a  JJi***^ 
certain  estate,  and  could  bring 
a  certain  number  of  lances  into  the  field.^ 
His  distingui^ing  mark  was  the  square 
banner,  carried  by  a  squire  at  the  point 
of  his  lance ;  while  the  knight  bach^r 
had  only  the  coronet  or  pointed  pendant. 
When  a  banneret  was  created,  the  gen- 
eral cut  off  this  pendant  to  render  it 
square.^    But  this  distinction,  however  it 


♦  St.  Palaye,  partiii.,] 

f  The  wold  bachelor  has  been  eommonly  de- 
rived from  has  chevalier^  in  opposition  to  banneret. 
But  thia,  however  plausible,  is  unlikely  to  be  ri^hL 
We  do  not  find  any  authority  for  the  ezpression 
has  chevalier^  nor  any  equivalent  in  Latin,  baoea- 
laureus  certainly  not  suggesting  that  sense ;  and  it 
is  strange  that  the  corru^on  ahould  obhterate  ev- 
ery trace  of  the  original  term.  Bachelor  is  a  veiy 
old  word,  and  is  used  in  early  French  poetry  for  a 
young  man,  as  bachelette  is  for  a  girl.  So  abo  in 
Chaucer, 

"  A  yonge  squire, 
A  lover,  and  a  lus^  baekahr/* 

t  Du  Cange,  Dissertation  9^  sur  Jotnville.  The 
number  of  men-at-arms  whom  a  banneret  ought  to 
command  was  properly  fifty.  But  Olivier  de  la 
Marcbe  speaks  of  twenty-five  as  suflicient ;  and  it 
appears  that,  m  fact,  knights-banneret  oAendid  not 
brmg  so  many. 

^  Ibid.  Olivier  de  la  Marche  (Collection  dea 
M6mofaes,  t  viii.,  p.  337)  gives  a  particular  exsm> 

Ele  of  this ',  and  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
achelor,  created  a  banneret  on  account  of  his  ee- 
tate,  and  the  hereditary  banneret,  who  took  a  pub- 
lic opportunity  of  requesting  the  sovereign  to  un- 
fold nis  family  banner,  which  he  had  before  borne 
wound  round  his  lance.  The  first  was  said  relever 
banniere ;  the  second,  entrer  en  banniere.  This 
diffonnca  is  mon  fitUy  eiplained  by  Daaial,  Hist. 


paut  a] 
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eleTated  the  banneret,  gave  bim  no  daim 
to  military  command,  except  over  his  own 
dependants  or  men-at-arms.  Chandos 
was  still  a  knight-bachelor  when  he  led 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  army  into 
Spain.  He  first  raised  his  banner  at  the 
battle  of  Navarette;  and  the  narratioi^ 
that  Froissart  gives  of  the  ceremony  will 
illustrate  the  manners  of  chivalry,  and 
the  character  of  that  admirable  hero,  the 
conqueror  of  Do  Guesclin  and  pride  of 
English  chivalry,  whose  fame  with  po*- 
tenty  has  been  a  little  overshadowed  by 
his  master's  laurels.*  What  seems  more 
extraordinary  is,  that  mere  squires  had 
frequently  the  command  over  knights. 
Proofs  of  this  are  almost  continual  in 
Froissart.  But  the  vast  estimation  in 
which  men  held  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood led  them  sometimes  to  defer  it  for 
^reat  part  of  their  lives,  in  hope  of  signal* 
izing  their  investiture  by  some  eminent 
exploit. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  chief 
dmum  or  means  of  nourishing  the  princi- 
«WT«iiy.  pies  of  chivalry  amonff  the  nobil- 
ity of  Europe.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
encouragement,  it  underwent  the  usual 
destiny  of  human  institutions.  St.  Palaye, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  vivid  a  pic- 
ture of  ancient  manners,  ascribes  the  de- 
cline of  chivalry  in  France  to  the  profu- 
sion with  which  the  order  was  lavished 
under  Charles  YL,  the  establishment  of 
the  companies  of  ordonnance  by  Charles 
Vll.,  and  to  the  extension  of  knightly 
honours  to  lawyers  and  other  men  of 
civil  occupation  by  Francis  Lf  But  the 
real  principle  of  decay  was  something 
different  from  these  three  subordinate 
circumstances,  unless  so  far  as  it  msy 
bear  some  relation  to  the  second,  u 
was  the  invention  of  gunpowder  that 
eventually  overthrew  chivalry.  From 
the  time  when  the  use  of  fire-arms  be- 
came tolerably  perfect,  the  weapons  of 
former  wariare  lost  their  eflicacy,  and 
physical  force  was  reduced  to  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  accomplishments 
of  a  soldier.  The  advantages  of  a  disci- 
plined infantry  became  more  sensible  ; 
and  the  lancers,  who  continued.till  almost 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
charge  in  a  long  line,  felt  the  punishment 
of  their  presumption  and  indiscipline. 
Even  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  the  dis- 
advantageous tactics  of  chivalry  must 

de  la  Milice  Fran^oiBS,  p.  116.  Chandos's  banner 
was  unfolded,  not  cut,  at  Navarette.  We  read 
aometimes  of  eaquire-bannereta,  that  ie,  of  kianner- 
eta  bv  descent,  not  jret  kmghted. 

*  Froiasart,  part  l,  c.  241. 

t  M^m.  8ur  U  CheTsIerie,  part  ▼. 


have  been  perceptible;  but  the  milita- 
ry art  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  men  eager  for 
individual  distmction.  Tournaments  be- 
came less  frequent ;  and,  after  the  fatal 
accident  of  Henry  11.^  were  entirely  dis- 
continued in  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  convulsions  of  the  religious  wars,  the 
sixteenth  century  was  more  tranquil  than 
any  that  had  preceded ;  and  thus  a  lar^ e 
pairt  of  the  nobility  passed  their  lives  m 

Cific  habits,  and,  if  they  assumed  the 
K>urs  of  chivalry,  forgot  their  natural 
connexion  with  military  prowess.  This 
is  far  more  applicable  to  England,  where, 
except  from  the  reifn  of  Edward  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  YL,  chivalry,  as  a  military 
institution,  seems  not  to  have  found  a 
very  congenial  soil.*  To  these  circum- 
stances, immediately  affecting  the  milita- 
ry condition  of  nations,  we  must  add  the 
proffress  of  reason  and  literature,  which 
made  ignorance  discreditable  even  in  a 
soldier,  and  exposed  the  follies  of  ro- 
mance to  a  ridicule  which  they  were 
venr  ill  calculated  to  endure. 

The  spirit  of  chivahry  left  behind  it  a 
more  valuable  successor.  The  character 
of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of 
gentleman;  and  the  one  distinguishes 
European  society  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries*  as  much  as  the 
other  did  in  the  preceding  ages.  A  jeal- 
ous sense  of  honour,  less  romantic,  but 
equally  elevated,  a  ceremonious  gallantry 
and  politeness,  a  strictness  in  devotional 
observaoi^es,  a  hiffh  pride  of  birth,  and 
feelinff  of  indepenaence  upon  any  sover- 
eign for  the  dignity  it  gave,  a  sympathy 
for  nuaiial  honour,  though  more  subdued 


*  The  prerogative  exercised  by  the  kings  of 
England  of  compelling  men  sufficiently  qualified 
in  point  of  estate  to  take  on  them  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  ineonaistaDt  with  the  tnia  spiiit 
of  chivalry.  Thii  began,  according  to  Lord  LjU 
tletoD,  under  Henry  Ul.— Hist  of  Henry  II.,  toL 
iL,  p.  238.  Independently  of  this,  several  causes 
tended  to  render  England  less  nnaer  the  inHuence 
of  clii?alroas  principles  than  France  or  Ctennany ; 
such  aa  her  comparativelT  peaceful  state,  the 
smaller  ahara  ahe  took  in  toe  cmsades,  her  infejri- 
ority  in  romances  of  knight-errantry,  but,  abort  aJI, 
the  democratical  character  of  her  laws  and  govemo 
ment.  Still  this  is  only  to  be  understood  relatiTelv 
to  the  two  other  countries  above  named ;  for  chiV- 
airy  was  always  in  high  repute  among  us,  nor  did 
any  nation  produce  more  sdmirable  specimens  of 
Its  excellences. 

I  am  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
chivalry  in  Spain,  where  it  seems  to  have  flourished 
considerably .  Italy,  except  in  Naples,  and  perhaps 
Piedmont,  displayed  little  of  iu  spirit;  which 
neither  suited  the  free  republics  of  the  twelfth  snd 
thirteenth,  nor  the  jealous  tyrannies  of  the  follow- 
ing centuries.  Yet  even  tore  we  find  enough  to 
furnish  Muiatori  with  materials  for  hit  53d  disserf 
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by  ciTil  fatbits,  are  the  lineamento  whieh 
proYO  an  iDdiaputable  descent.  The  cay- 
aliers  of  Charles  I.  were  g^iuine  sac- 
cessors  of  Edward's  knights;  and  the 
resemblance  is  much  more  striking  if 
we  ascend  to  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
Time  has  effaced  much  also  of  this  gen- 
tlemanly, as  it  did  before  of  the  chival- 
rous character.  From  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  its  vigour  and 
pnrity  have  undergone  a  tacit  decay,  and 
yielded,  perhaps  in  eveiy  country,  to  in- 
creasing commercial  wealth,  more  dif- 
fused instruction,  the  spirit  of  general 
liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obsequi- 
ousness in  others,  the  modes  of  life  in 
great  cities,  and  the  levelling  customs  of 
social  intercourse.* 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  a  very  differ- 
-^  ent  subject.    The   third   head 

.  under  which  I  classed  the  im- 

provements of  society  during  the  four 
last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
that  of  literature.  But  I  must  apprize 
the  reader  not  to  expect  any  general 
view  of  literary  history,  even  in  the  most 
abbreviated  manner.  Such  an  epitome 
would  not  only  be  necessarily  superficml, 
but  foreign,  in  many  of  its  details,  to  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  which,  attempt- 
mg  to  develop  the  circumstances  that 
gave  a  new  complexion  to  society,  con- 
siders literature  only  so  far  as  it  exer- 
cised a  general  and  powerful  influence. 
The  private  researches,  therefore,  of  a 
single  scholar,  unproductive  of  any  ma- 
terial effect  in  his  generation,  ought  not 
to  arrest  us,  nor  indeed  would  a  series 
of  biographical  notices,  into  which  liter- 
ary history  is  apt  to  faU,  be  very  instruc- 
tive to  a  philosophical  inquirer.  But  I 
have  still  a  more  decisive  reason  against 
takinff  a  large  range  of  literary  history 
into  me  compass  of  this  work,  founded 
on  the  many  contributions  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  forty  years  to 
that  department,  some  of  them  even 
since  the  commencement  of  my  own 

♦  The  well-known  Memoin  of  St.  Palaye  are 
the  best  repoeitoir  of  interestinff  and  illoatratiTe 
£u:t8  respecting  cniTalry.  Possmly  he  may  have 
relied  a  little  too  mach  on  romances,  whose  pic- 
tures will  naturally  be  overcharxea.  FiiDissatt 
himself  has  somewhat  of  this  partial  tendency,  and 
the  manners  of  chivalrous  timee  do  not  make  so 
lair  an  appearance  in  Monstrelet.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  la  Tremouille  (Collect,  des  M£m.,  t  xir.,  p. 
169),  we  have  perhaps  the  earliest  delineation  from 
the  life  of  those  severe  and  stately  virtoes  in  hiffh- 
bom  ladies,  of  which  our  own  country  furnishes 
«o  many  examples  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  which  were  derived  from  the  influ- 
ence of  chivalrous  principles.  And  those  of  Bayard 
in  the  same  collection  (t.  xiv.  and  xv.)  are  a  beau- 
tiful ezhibilioii  of  the  best  aieeto  of  that  discipline. 


labour.*  These  hAVe  difiined  so  general 
an  acquaintance  vnth  the  litermture  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  I  must,  in  treating 
the  subject,  either  compile  secondaiy  in- 
formation from  well-known  books,  or 
enter  upon  a  vast  field  of  reading,  with 
little  hope  of  improving  upon  vr&i  has 
been  already  said,  or  even  acquiring  credit 
for  original  research,  i  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  four  points :  the  study 
of  civil  law ;  the  institution  o(  univeni- 
ties ;  the  application  of  modem  languages 
to  literature,  and  especially  to  poetry; 
and  the  revival  of  ancient  learning. 

The  Roman  law  had  been  nominally 
preserved  ever  since  the  de-  q^i^ 
struction  of  the  empire;  and  a 
great  porUon  of  the  inhabitants  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  Itahr,  were  govern- 
ed by  its  provisions.  But  this  was  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  Theodosian 
code;  which  itself  contained  only  the 
more  recent  laws  promulgated  after  the 
establishment  of  Cnristianity,  with  some 
fragments  from  earlier  collections.  It 
was  made  by  order  of  Alaiic,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  about  the  year  500,  and  it  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Theodo- 
sian code  by  writers  of  the  dark  ages.f 
The  code  of  Justinian,  reduced  into  sys- 
tem after  the  separation  of  the  two  for- 
mer countries  from  the  Greek  empire, 
never  obtained  any  authority  in  them; 
nor  was  it  received  in  the  put  of  Italy 
subject  to  the  Lombaids.  ^ut  that  this 
body  of  laws  was  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  West  during  any  period  seems  to 
have  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Some 
of  the  more  eminent  ecclesiastics,  as 
Hincmar  and  Ivon  of  Chartres,  occasion- 
ally refer  to  it,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
regard  which  the  Roman  church  had 
umformly  paid  to  its  decisions.^ 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, as  derived  f|om  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, has  generally  been  ascribed  to  the 
discovery  made  of  a  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects at  Amalfi,  in  1135,  when  that  city 
was  taken  bjr  the  Pisans.  This  fact, 
though  not  miprobable,  seems  not  to 


*  Four  vef^  recent  publications  (not  to  mention 
that  of  Buhle  on  modem  philosophy)  enter  much 
at  large  into  the  middle  literature ;  those  of  Bf . 
Oinguen^  and  M.  Sismondi,  the  History  of  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  8faaroD  Turner,  and  the  Literair 
History  of  the  Ifiddte  Ages  by  Mr  Berincton.  AU 
of  these  contain  more  or  less  useful  infonnstion 
and  judicious  remarks ;  but  that  of  Ginguen^  ie 
among  the  most  learned  and  important  works  of 
this  centuiy.  I  have  na  hesitation  to  pnrer  it,  as 
&r  as  its  subjects  extend,  to  Tiraboschi. 

t  Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  Oennan.,  c.  i.^.  15. 

t  Oiannooe,  L  iT.,c.  6.  Seldeo,  ad  rletam, 
P.107L 
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test  Qixm  sttfik^ient  evidence.*  Bm  its 
trath  10  the  less  material,  as  it  appears 
to  be  nne^uiTOcally  proved  that  the  study 
of  Justinian's  system  had  recommenced 
betote  that  era.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
celitunr)  a  professor  named  Imeriusf 
opened  a  school  of  civil  law  at  Bologna, 
"^Fhere  he  commented,  if  not  on  the  Pan- 
dects, yet  on  the  other  books,  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Code,  which  were  sufficient  to 
teach  the  principles  and  inspire  the  love 
of  that  comprehensive  jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  law,  having  thus  revived, 
made  a  surprising  progress ;  within  fifty 
years  Lombardy  was  full  of  lawyers,  on 
whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alex- 
ander III.,  Bo  hostile  in  every  other  re- 
spect, conspired  to  shower  honours  and 
privileges.  The  schools  of  Bologna  were 
pre-eminent  throughout  this  century  for 
legal  learning.  There  seem  also  to  have 
been  seminaries  at  Modena  and  Mantua ; 
nor  was  any  considerable  city  without 
distinguished  civilians.  In  the  next  age 
thejr  became  still  more  numerous,  Imd 
their  professors  more  consi»cuous,  and 
universities  arose  at  Naples,  Padua,  and 
other  places,  where  the  Roman  law  was 
the  object  of  peculiar  regard.^ 

There  is  wparently  ^eat  justice  in 
the  opinion  or  Tiraboschi,  that  by  acqui- 
ring internal  freedom  and  the  right  of  de- 
termining controversies  by  magistrates 
of  their  own  election,  the  Italian  cities 
were  led  to  require  a  more  extensive  and 
accurate  code  of  written  laws  than  they 
had  hitherto  possessed.  These  munici- 
pal judges  were  chosen  from  among  the 
citizens,  and  the  succession  to  offices 
was  usualh^  so  rapid,  that  almost  every 
freeman  might  expect  in  his  turn  to  par- 
take in  the  public  government,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  sulministration  of  jus- 
tice. The  latter  had  always  indeed  been 
exercised  in  the  sight  of  the  people  by 
the  count  and  his  assessors  under  the 
Lombard  and  Cariovingian  soverei^s; 
but  the  laws  were  rude,  the  proceedings 
tumultuary,  and  the  decisions  perverted 
by  violence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  begot 
a  stronger  sense  of  right ;  and  right,  it 
was  soon  perceived,  could  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  common  standard.  Magis- 
trates holding  temporary  offices,  and 
little  elevated,  in  those  simple  times, 
above  the  citizens  among  whom  they 

*  Tiraboechi,  t.  iii.,  p.  359.  Oinguen^,  Hist.- 
Lxtt.  de  ritalie,  t.  i.,  p.  155. 

t  Imerins  is  sometimes  called  Gaarnerius, 
•ometixnes  Wanienas  ;  the  German  W  is  changed 
into  Gn  by  the  Italians,  and  occasionally  omitted, 
especially  in  latinizing,  for  the  sake  of  euphony  or 
purity. 

t  •hAbOSdii, t  iv., p.  $S;  t.  t.,  p.  56. 


were  to  return,  could  only  satisfy  the 
suiters,  and  those  who  surroun^M  their 
tribunal,  by  proving  the  c(mformity  of 
their  sentences  to  acknowledged  authori- 
ties. And  the  practice  of  uleging  rea^ 
sons  in  giving  judgment  would  of  itself 
introduce  some  uniformity  of  decision, 
and  some  adherence  to  great  rules  of 
justice  mthe  most  arbitrary  tribunals; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  free 
country  lose  part  of  their  title  to  respect, 
and  of  their  tend^icy  to  maintain  right, 
whenever,  either  in  civil  or  criminal 
questions,  the  mere  sentence  of  a  judge 
is  pronounced  without  explanation  of-its 
motives. 

The  fame  of  this  renovated  jurispru* 
dence  spread  very  r^iiQly  from  Italy 
over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Students 
flocked  from  all  parts  of  Bologna;  and 
some  eminent  masters  of  that  school  re- 
peated its  lessons  in  distant  countries. 
One  of  these,  Placentinns,  explained  the 
digest  at  Montpelier  before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  collection 
of  Justinian  soon  came  to  supersede  the 
Theodosian  code  in  the  dominions  of 
Toulouse.*  Its  study  continued  to  flour- 
ish in  the  universities  of  both  these  cit- 
ies ;  and  hence  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  system  of  Justinian,  be- 
came the  rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France.  Its  au- 
thority in  Spain  is  equally  great,  or  at 
least  is  only  disputed  by  that  of  the  can- 
onists ;t  aim  it  forms  the  acknowledged 
basis  of  decision  in  all  the  Germanic  tri- 
bunals, sparingly  modified  bv  the  ancient 
feudal  customaries,  which  the  jurists  of 
the  empire  reduce  wi^in  narrow  bounds-^ 
In  tiie  northern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  legal  standard  was  sought  in  local 
customs,  the  civil  law.  met  naturally  with 
less  regard.  But  the  code  of  St.  Louis 
borrows  from  that  treasury  many  of  its 
provisions,  and  it  was  constantly  cited  in 
pleadings  before  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
dither  as  obligatory  by  way  of  authority^ 
or  at  least  as  written  wisdom,  to  which 
great  deference  was  shown.^    Yet  its 


*  Tiraboschi,  t.  t.  Yaissette,  Hist,  de  Langue- 
doc,  t.  ii.,  p.  517 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  527  ;  t.  iv.,  p.  504. 

t  I>iick,  De  Usu  Juris  cirilis,  1.  ii.,  c.  6. 

%  Idem,  1.  ii.,  c.  2. 

^  Idem,  1.  iL,  c.  5,  s.  30,31.  Flenry,  Hist,  da 
Droit  Frab^ois,  p.  74  ^{prenzed  to  Argoa,  Institu- 
tions an  Droit  Francois,  edit.  1787),  says  that  it  was 
a  treat  question  among  lawyers,  and  still  undeci- 
ded (i.  e.,  in  1674),  whether  the  Roman  law  was 
the  common  law-  in  the  pays  contamiers,  as  to 
those  points  wherein  their  local  customs  were  si» 
lent.  And,  if  I  nnderatand  Denisart  (Dictionnaire 
des  D^isions,  art.  Droit-^cTit),  the  affirmative  pre- 
vailed. It  is  plain,  at  least  by  the  Causes  C^i^bres, 
that  appeal  wa*  oCntiratUy  mide  to  the  pnnoiples 
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study  was  long  prohibited  in  the  uniTei^ 
sity  of  Paris,  from  a  disposition  of  the 
popes  to  establish  exclusively  their  de- 
cretals, though  the  prohibition  was  si- 
lently disregarded.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Yaca* 
lu  iiMTo-  '^"'«  ^  lawyer  of  Bologna,  tauffht 
dwetkm  at  Oxford  with  great  success ;  but 
!»«<»  E^-  the  students  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy opposed  themselves,  from 
some  unexplamed  reason,  to  this  new 
jurisprudence,  and  his  lectures  were  in- 
terdicted.t  About  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
and  Edward  I.,  the  chril  law  acquired 
some  credit  in  England;  but  a  system 
entirely  incompatible  with  it  had  estab- 
lished Itself  in  our  courts  of  justice ;  and 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  not  only 
soon  rejected,  but  became  obnoxious4 
Evenrwhere,  however,  the  clergy  com- 
bined its  study  with  Uiat  of  their  own 
canons ;  it  was  a  maxim  that  every  can- 
onist must  be  a  civilian,  and  that  no  one 
could  be  a  good  civilian  unless  he  were 
also  a  canonist.  In  aH  universities,  de- 
grees are  granted  in  both  laws  conjoint- 
ly ;  and  in  all  courts  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, the  authority  of  Justinian  is 
cited,  when  that  of  Gregory  or  Clement 
is  wanting.^ 

I  should  earn  little  gratitude  for  mv  ob- 
The  eidtr  ^^^  diligence,  were  I  to  dwell 
eiTiiiaiM  on  the  forgotten  teachers  of  a 
'^"JlTJr  science  that  is  likely  soon  to  be 
•^•*"-  forgotten.  These  elder  profes- 
sors of  Roman  jurisprudenoe  are  infect- 
ed, as  we  are  told,  with  th^  faults  and  ig- 
norance of  their  time ;  failing  in  the  ex- 
position of  ancient  law  throu^  incorrect- 
ness of  manuscripts  and  want  of  subsid- 
iary learning,  or  perverting  their  sense 
through  the  veibal  subtleties  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy.  It  appears  that,  even  a 
hundred  years  since,  neither  Azzo  and 


of  tha  cirii  law  in  the  faehtuu  of  Paiinan  advo- 


*  Crerier,  Hist  de  PUniTeniti  de  Paris,  t  L,  p. 
316 ;  t.  ii..  p.  275. 

t  JohaiL  SalistHiriensiSytpad  Selden  sd  Fletam, 
p.  1083. 

t  Selden,  ubi  supia,  p.  1095^1104.  This  pas- 
itffe  is  worthy  of  attention.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
Seidell's  authority,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has 
not  eztenaated  tlie  effect  of  Bracton*s  predilection 
for  the  maxims  of  Roman  jnrispradence.  No  early 
lawjer  has  contributed  to  much  to  fonn  our  own 
system  as  Bracton ;  and  if  his  definitions  and  rules 
are  sonaettmes  borrowed  from  the  civilians,  as  all 
admit,  oar  common  law  ntay  have  indirectly  re- 
ceived greater  modification  from  that  influence 
than  its  prdiBssors  were  readv  to  acknowledge,  or 
•van  than  they  knew.  A  full  view  of  this  subject 
la  still,  I  think,  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of 
English  law,  which  it  wouU  illastrate  in  a  very  in- 


4  Duck,  De  Usa  Joxis civiliitL  i^  c  87. 


Accumus,  the  principal  civilians  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  Bartolus  and 
Baldus,  the  more  conspicuous  Innanaiies 
of  the  next  age,  nor  the  later  writings  of 
Accolti,  Fulgosius,  and  Panormitanos, 
were  greatly  regarded  as  authorities ;  un- 
less it  were  in  Spain,  where  in^rovemenl 
is  always  odious,  and  the  name  of  Bar- 
tolus inspired  absolute  deference.*  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Alciatus,  and  the 
greater  Cujacius,  became  as  it  were  the 
founders  of  a  new  and  more  enlightened 
academy  of  civil  law,  from  which  the  la- 
ter jurists  derived  their  lessons,  j^^  ^^ 
But  their  names,  or  at  least  their  waato^  m- 
writings,  are  rapidly  passing  to  £5^** 
the  gulf  that  absorbed  their  pre- 
decessors.  The  stream  of  literature* 
that  has  so  remaiicably  altered  its  chan- 
nel within  the  last  century,  has  left  no 
region  more  deserted  than  those  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Except  among  the 
immediate  discijdes  of  the  psipal  court, 
or  perhaps  in  Spain,  no  man,  1  suppose, 
throughout  Europe,  will  ever  agam  un- 
dertake the  study  of  the  one;  and  the 
new  legal  systems  which  the  moral  and 
political  revolutions  of  this  age  have  pro- 
duced and  are  likely  to  diiffiise,  will  leave 
little  influence  or  importance  to  the  oth- 
er. Yet,  as  their  character,  so  their  fate 
will  not  be  altogether  similar.  The  can- 
on law,  fabricated  only  for  a  usurpation 
that  can  never  be  restored,  will  become 
absolutely  useless,  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted ;  like  a  spacious  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness, though  not  so  splendid  and  interes^ 
ing  as  Palmyra.  But  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian, stripped  of  its  imporer  alloy,  and 
of  the  tedious  elosses  of  its  commenta- 
tors, will  form  tfie  basis  of  other  systems, 
and  mingling,  as  we  may  hope,  with  the 
new  institutions  of  philosophical  legisla- 
tors, continue  to  influence  the  social  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  long  after  its  direct  au- 
thority shall  have  been  abrogated.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  a  new  city ;  ana  the  fragments 
of  her  law,  which  have  already  been 
wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of  France 
and  Prussia,  will  probably,  under  other 
names,  guide  far  distant  generations  by 
the  sagacity  of  Modestinus  and  Ulpian.t 


*  Gmvina,  Origines  Juris  dvilis,  p.  196b 
f  Those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  feel  some  cu- 
riosity about  the  civilians  of  the  middle  ages,  will 
find  a  concise  and  elegant  account  in  Oravina,  De 
Origtne  Juris  civilis,  p.  166— 206.— {Lips.,  1706.) 
Tiraboschi  contains  perhaps  more  information ;  but 
his  prolixity,  on  a  theme  so  unimportant,  is  Tety 
wearisome.  Of  what  use  could  he  think  it  to  dis- 
cuss the  dates  of  all  transactions  in  the  Uvea  of 
Bartolus  and  Baldus  (to  say  nothing  of  obscurer 
names)  whan  nobody  was  m  to  care  who  Baldos 
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The  establishment  of  public  schools 
PtibUfl        in  France  is  owing  to  Charle- 
||°}]|];**    ■  magne.    At  his  accession,  we 
by  Chan*-   ^^  assured  that  no  means  of 
BUfM-        education  existed  in  his  domin- 
ions ;*  and,  in  order  to  restore  in  some 
degree  the  s|>irit  of  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  inyite  strangers  from  coantries 
where  learning  was  not  so  thoroughly 
eztmguished.    Alcuin  of  England,  Cle- 
ment of  Ireland,  Theodulf  of  Germany, 
were  the  true  Paladins  who  repaired  to 
his  court.    With  the  help  bf  these  he  re- 
vived a  fewsparks  of  diligence,  and  estab- 
lished schools  in  different  cities  of  his 
empire;  nor  was  he  ashamed  to  be  the 
disciple  of  that  in  his  own  palace  under 
the  care  of  Alcuin.  f    His  two  next  suc- 
cessors, Louis  the  I)elM>nair  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  were  also  encouragers  of  let- 
ters ;    and  the  schools  of  Lyons,  Fulda, 
Corvey,  Rheims,  and  some  other  cities, 
might  be  said  to  flourish  in  the  ninth  een- 
turv.t    Ii^  these  were  taught  the  trivium 
ana  quadrivium,  a  long  established  divis- 
ion of  sciences  ;  the  first  comprehending 
grammar,  or  what  we  now  call  philology, 
lo^c,  and  ihetoric;    the  second  music, 
anthmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.^ 
But  in  those  ages  scarcely  anybody  mas- 
tered the  latter  four;  and  to  be  perfect 
in  the  three  former  was  exceedingly 
rare.    All  those  studies,  however,  were 
referred  to  theology,  and  that  in  the  nar- 
rowest manner ;  music,  for  example,  be- 
ing reduced  to  church  chantii^,  and  as- 
tronomy to  the  calculation  of  Easter.) 
Alcuin  forbade  the  Latin  poets  to  be 
read ;%  and  this  discouragement  of  secu- 
lar learning  was  very  general;    though 
some,  as  for  instance  Raban,  permitted  a 
slight  tincture  of  it,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gious instniction.** 


and  Bartolus  were?  Basides  this  fault,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Tiraboechi  knew  rerj  little  of  law,  and 
had  not  read  the  civilians  of  whom  he  treats; 
whereas  Gravina  discoetee  their  merits  not  only 
with  legal  knowledge,  bat  with  an  acuteness  or 
eiiticism,  which,  to  say  the  troth,  Tiraboscbi  never 
ahowa  except  on  a  date  or  Jt  name. 

*  Ante  ipsum  dominam  Carolum  regem  in  Oal- 
li&  nnllum  fiiit  stndhim  liberaliam  artinm.  Mona- 
chus  Engolismensis,  apod  Laonoy,  De  Scholia  per 
oecidentem  instanratis,  p.  5.  See  too  Hiatotra  Lit- 
t^raire  de  la  Fnnce,  t.  iv.,  p.  1. 

t  Idem,  ibid.  There  was  a  sort  of  literary  club 
among  them,  where  the  members  aasomad  ancient 
names.  Charlemagne  was  called  David ;  Alcoin, 
Horace ,  another,  Demetas,  dec. 

1  Hist  Litt6raire,  p.  817,  dec. 

i  Thia  ^vision  of  tne  sciences  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Angnstio ;  and  was  certainly  establiahed  sarW  in 
the  sixth  centary.>-Bnieker,  Histoiia  Critica  Phi- 
losophis,  t.  iii.,  p.  507. 

I)  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AllamaDds,  t  ii.,  p.  126. 

H  Orevier,  Hist  de  ITniv.  de  Paris,  t  i.,  p.  S8. 

*«  Bracker,  t.  iii.,  p,  613.    Riban  MMunu  was 


About  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  greater  ardour  for  in-  univernty 
tellectual  pursuits  began  to  show  of  Pui*. 
itself  in  Europe,  which  in  the  twelfth 
broke  out  into  a  flame.    This  was  mani- 
fested in  the  numbers  who  repaired  to 
the  pubUc  academies  or  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.   None  of  these  grew  so  early 
into  reputation  as  that  of  Paris.    This 
cannot,  indeed,  as  has  been  vainly  pre- 
tended, trace    its   pedigree  to  Charle- 
magne.   The  first  who  is  said  to  have 
read  lectures  at  Paris  was  Remigius  of 
An;|erre,  about  the  year  900.*    For  the 
two  next  centuries  the  history  of  this 
school  is  very  obscure ;  and  it  would  be 
hanl  to  prove  an  unbroken  continuity,  or 
at  least  a  dependance  and  connexion 
of  its  professors.    In  the  year  1100,  we 
find  William    of  Champeaux   teaching 
logic,  and  apparently  some  higher  parts 
of  philosophy,  with  much  credit.    But 
this  preceptor  was  eclipsed  by  his  disci- 
ple, afterwud  his  rival  and  adversary, 
Peter  Abelard,  to  whose  brilliant  *w^,--^, 
and  haidy  genius  the  university 
of  Paris  appeaiB  to  be  indebted  for  its 
rapid  advancement.    Abelard  was  almost 
the  first  who  awakened  mankind  in  the 
ages  of  darkness  to  a  sympathv  wiUi  in- 
tellectual excellence.    Hi9  bold  theories, 
not  the  less  attractive  perhaps  for  tread- 
ing upon  the  bounds  of  heresy,  his  im- 
prudent vani^,  that  scorned  the  regu- 
larly acquired  reputation  of  older  men, 
allured  a  multitude  of  disciples,  who 
would  never  have  listened  to  an  ordinarjr 
teacher.    It  is  said,  that  twenty  cardi- 
nals and  fifty  bishops  had  been  among 
his  hearers,  f    Even  in  the  wilderness, 
where  he  had  erected  the  monastery  of 
Paraclete,  he  was  surrounded  bv  enthu- 
siastic admirers,  relinquishing  the  luxu- 
ries, if  so  they  mi|(fat  be  called,  of  Paris, 
for  the  coarse  living  and  imperfect  ac- 
commodation which  that  retirement  could 
afford.^    But  the  whole  of  Abelard's  life 
was  the  shipwreck  of  genius;  and  of 
ffenius  both  the  source  of  his  own  ca- 
lamities and  unserviceable  to  posterity. 
There  are  few  lives  of  literary  men  more 
interesting,  or  more  diversified  by  suc- 
cess and  adversity,  b^  glory  and  humili- 
ation, by  the  admiration  of  mankind  and 
the  persecution  of  enemies;  nor  from 
which,  I  may  add,  more  impressive  les- 
sons of  moral  prudence  may  be  derived. 
One  of  Abelard's  pupils  was  Peter  Lom- 
bard, afterward  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 


chief  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Fnlda,  in  the  ninth 
ceotnry.  *  Crsvier,  p.  66. 

t  Crevier,  p.  171.    Brocker,  p.  6T7.    Tiraboe- 
chi, t.  iii,  p.  975.  t  Bracker,  p.  750, 
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author  of  a  work  called  the  Book  o£  Sen- 
tences, which  obtained  the  highest  au- 
thority among  the  scholastic  disputants. 
The  resort  of  students  to  Paris  became 
continually  greater ;  they  appear,  before 
the  year  1169,  to  have  been  divided  into 
nations  ;*  and  probably  they  had  an  elect- 
ed rector  and  voluntary  rules  of  disci- 
pline about  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  decisively  proved;  but  in 
the  last  year  of  (he  twelfth  century,  they 
obtained  their  earliest  charter  from  Philip 
Augustus.! 

The  opinion  which  ascribes  the  found- 
tTnirertity  atiou  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
oroxftird.  fQY^  to  Alfred,  if  it  cannot  be 
maintained  as  a  truth,  contains  no  intrin- 
sic marks  of  error.  Ingulfus,  abbot  of 
Groyland,  in  the  earliest  authentic  pas- 
sage that  can  be  adduced  to  this  pomt,{ 
declares  that  he  was  sent  from  Westmin- 
ster to  the  school  at  Oxfordi  where  he 
learned  Aristotle,  and  the  two  first 
book6  of  TuUy's  rhetoric.^  Since  a 
school  for  dialectics  and  rhetoric  subsist- 
ed at  Oxford,  a  town  or  but  middling 
size,  and  not  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  refer  its  foundation  to 
one  of  our  kinss ;  and  none  who'  had 
reigned  after  ^fred  appears  likel^r  to 
have  manifested  such  zeal  for  learning. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  school 
of  Oxfcnrd  was  frequented  under  Edward 


*  The  facultir  of  aita  id  the  uoiveraity  of  Paris 
WM  divided  into  four  nations ;  those  of  France, 
Picardy,  Normandy,  and  England.  These  had 
distinct  suffrages  in  the  affairs  of  the  university, 
and  consequently,  when  united,  outnumbered  the 
three  higher  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. In  1169,  Henry  II.  of  England  offers  to  re- 
fer his  dispute  with  Becket  to  the  provinces  of  Uie 
school  of  Paris. 

t  Crevier,  t !.,  p.  279.  The^  first  statute  regula- 
thig  the  disciplme  of  the  umveivtty  was  given  by 
Robert  de  Cour^oo,  Isgate  of  Uonorius  III.,  in 
1215,  id.,  p.  206. 

t  No  one  probably  would  choose  to  rely  on  a 
passage  found  in  one  manuscript  of  Asserius, 
which  has  all  appearance  of  an  interpolation.  It 
is  evident,  from  an  anecdote  in  Wood^s  History  of 
Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  23  (Gutcb's  edition),  that  Cam- 
den did  not  beheve  in  the  authenticity  of  this  pas- 
sa^,  though  he  thought  prqper  to  insert  it  in  the 
Britannia. 

^  The  mention  of  Aristotle  at  so  early  a  period 
might  seem  to  throw  some  suspicion  on  this  pas- 
sage. But  it  is  impossible  to  detach  it  from  the 
context ;  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  intended  by 
Ingulfus  were  translations  of  parts  of  his  logic  by 
Boethius  and  Victorin.— Brocser,  p.  678.    A  pas- 

Gaaffe  indeed  in  Peter  of  Blois*s  contmuation  of  In- 
Ifus,  where  the  study  of  Averroes  is  said  to 
ve  taken  place  at  Cambridgt  some  years  before 
be  was  born,  is  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
must  of  course  be  rejected  as  spurious.  In  the 
Gesta  Comitum  Andegavensium,  Folk,  count  of 
Aniou,  who  lived  i^xnit  920,  is  said  to  have  been 
skilled  AiistoteUcifl  et  Ckenoiinii  ntiodxmtion- 
Ibus. 


the  Confessor.  There  foBows  an  inter- 
val of  above  a  century,  during  which  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  contemporary  evi- 
d^ice  of  its  continuance.  But  m  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  Vacarius  read  lectures 
there  upon  civil  law ;  and  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  a  foreiffner  would 
not  have  chosen  that  city  if  he  had  not 
found  a  seminary  of  learning  already 
established.  It  was  probably  inconsid- 
erable, and  might  have  been  interrupted 
during  some  part  of  the  preceding  centp- 
ly.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  at 
least  of  Richard  I.,  Oxford  becune  a 
very  flourishing  university,  and  in  1301, 
according  to  Wood,  contained  3000 
scholars.f  The  earliest  charters  were 
granted  by  John. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  construe  the 
word  university  in  tne  strict  umvemity 
sense  of  a  legal  incoiporation,  ofSoiofna. 
Bologna  might  lay  claim  to  a  higher 
antiquity  Uian  either  Paris  or  Oxford. 
There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  that  city  even  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;|  but  early  in  the  next,  tiie  revi- 
val of  the  Roman  jurisi»iidence,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  Ivought  a  throng 
of  scholars  round  the  chairs  of  its  profes- 
sors. Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1158,  by 
his  authentic  or  rescript  entitled  Habita, 
took  these  under  his  protection,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  tried  in  civil  suits  l^ 
their  own  judges.  This  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  even  from  ' 
those  of  the  church,  was  naturally  covet- 
ed by  other  academies;  it  was  granted 
to  the  university  of  Paris  by  its  earliest 
charter  from  Philip  Augustus,  gnceMw- 
and  to  Oxford  by  John.  From  n>eatgivsp 
this  time  the  golden  age  of  uni-  tomiwrt- 
versities  commenced ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  they  were  favoured 
most  by  their  sovereigns  or  by  the  see 
of  Rome.  Their  history  indeed  is  full 
of  struggles  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  with  the  bishops  of  their  several 
cities,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the 
aggressors,  and  generally  the  conquerors. 
From  all  parts  of  Burope  students  resort- 
ed to  these  renowned  seats  of  learning 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  John<if  Saliabuiy, 
who  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  Henry  II.'s  reign, 
since  his  Policr^ticus  is  dedicated  to  Becket,  be- 
fore he  became  archbishop,  makes  no  mention  of 
Oxford,  which  he  would  probably  have  done  if  it 
had  been  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  at  that  time. 

t  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  p. 
177.  The  Benedictins  of  St.  Manr  say  that  there 
was  an  eminent  school  of  canon  law  at  Oziiaid 
about  the  end  of  the  tweUUi  centarr^  to  which 
many  students  repaired  from  Paris. — HuLLitt.  de 
la  France,  t.  iz.,  p.  81& 

X  Tiiabo«:hi,  t  iii.«  p.  898^  et  alibi.  Ifantori, 
DisMvt.i8. 
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with  an  eagerness  for  infraction  which 
may  astonish  those  who  reflect  how  little 
of  what  we  now  deem  nsefnl  could  be 
imparted.  At  Oxford,  nnder  Henry  III., 
it  is  said  that  there  were  30,000  scholars ; 
an  exaggeration  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  real  number  was  veiy  great* 
A  respectable  contemporary  writer  as- 
serts tnat  there  were  fall  10,000  at  Bo- 
logna about  the  same  time.f  I  hare  not 
obsenred  any  numerical  statement  as  to 
Paris  durinf  this  age ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  more  frequented 
than  any  other.  At  the  death  of  Gharies 
VII.,  in  1463,  it  contained  35,000  stu- 
dents-t  In  the  thirteenth  century,  other 
universities  sprang  up  in  different  coun- 
tries :  Padua  and  Naples,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Frederick  II.,  a  zealous  and 
useful  friend  to  letters,^  Toulouse  and 
Montpelier,  Cambridge  and  Salamanca.  | 
Orleans,  which  had  lonf^  been  distin- 
guished as  a  school  of  civil  law,  received 
the  privileges  of  incorporation  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  Angers  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  same  a^clf 
Prague,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
of  German  universities,  was  founded  in 
1360 ;  a  secession  horn  thence  of  Saxon 


♦  "  But  among  these,"  «ay»  Anthony  Wood.  "  a 
company  of  Tarlets,  who  pretended  to  be  scholars, 
shuffled  themselves  m,  and  did  act  much  rillany  in 
the  u&tvenity  bv  thiering,  wboring,  quarrdHing, 
dee.  They  lived  under  no  discipline,  neither  hM 
they  tutors;  but  only,  forftshion  sake,  would  some- 
times thrust  themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordi- 
nary lectures,  and  when  they  went  to  perform  any- 
mischief,  then  would  they  be  accounted  scholars, 
that  so  the?  might  free  themselves  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  burghers,"  p.  206.  If  we  allow  three 
Tarlete  to  one  scholar,  the  university  will  still  have 
been  very  fully  frequented  by  the  latter. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  47.  Azariue,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fburteenth  century,  says,  the  number 
was  about  13,000  in  his  time.— Mttratori,  Script. 
Rer.  Ital.,  t  xvi.,  p.  325. 

t  Villaret,  Hist  de  France,  t.  xvi.,  p.  341.  This 
may  perhaps  require  to  be  taken  witn  allowance. 
But  Paris  owes  a  great  part  of  its  buildings  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the  university.  The 
students  are  said  to  have  been  about  12,000  before 
USO.—Creviery  t.  iv.,  p.  410. 

6  Tiraboschi,  t  iv.,  p.  43  and  46. 

1)  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Cambridge 
as  a  place  of  learning,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  in  Mat- 
thew Paris,  who  informs  us,  that  in  1209,  John 
having  caused  three  clerks  of  Oxford  to  be  hanged 
on  suspicion  of  murder,  the  whole  body  of  scholars 
left  that  city,  and  emigrated,  some  to  Cambrid^, 
aome  to  Reading,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  studies 
(P-  191,  edit.  1684).  But  it  may  be  conjectured, 
with  some  probability,  that  they  were  led  to  a 
town  so  distant  as  Cambridge  by  the  previous  es- 
tablishment of  academical  instruction  m  that  place. 
The  incorporation  of  Cambridse  is  in  1231  (16  Hen. 
III.),  so  that  there  is  no  great  difiierence  in  the  legal 
antiquity  of  our  two  univeisitiee. 

5  Crevier,  Hist,  de  rUntventt6  de  Paris,  t.  ii.,  p. 
216;  t.  ui.,  p.  140 


students,  in  eonieqnenee  of  the  nation- 
ality of  tlie  Bohemians  and  the  Hussite 
schism,  gav^  rise  to  that  of  Leipsic* 
The  fifteenth  century  produced  several 
new  academical  foundations  in  France 
and  Spain. 

A  large  i»ioportion  of  scholars,  in  most 
of  those  institutions,  were  drawn  by  the 
love  of  science  from  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  universities  had  their  own  par- 
ticular departments  of  excellence.  Paris 
was  unrivalled  for  scholastic  theology; 
Bologna  and  Orieans,  and  afterward 
Bonrges,  for  jurisprudence ;  Montpelier 
for  medicine.  Though  national  prejudi- 
ces, as  in  the  case  of  Prague,  sometimes 
interfered  with  this  free  resort  of  for* 
eignerft  to  places  of  education,  it  was  in 
general  a  wise  policy  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  the  univeisities  themselves,  to 
encourage  it.  The  thirty-fifth  article  of 
the  peace  of  Bretigni  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  former  privileges  to  stu- 
dents respectively  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish universities.f  Various  letters  pat- 
ent will  be  found  in  Rymer's  collection, 
securing  to  Scottish  as  well  as  French 
nativea  a  safe  passage  to  their  place  of 
education.  The  Engluih  nation,  including 
however  the  Flemings  and  Germans,! 
had  a  separate  vote  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
at  Paris.  But  foreign  students  were  not, 
I  believe,  so  numerous  in  the  English 
academies. 

If  endowments  and  privileges  are  the 
means  of  (}nickening  a  zeal  for  letters, 
they  were  hberally  bestowed  in  the  three 
last  of  the  middle  ages.  Crevier  enumer- 
ates fifteen  colleges,  founded  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  during  th^  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, besides  one  or  two  of  a  still  earlier 
date.  Two  only,  or  at  most  three,  ex- 
isted in  that  age  at  Oxford,  and  but  one 
at  Cambridge.  In  the  next  two  o^itu- 
ries,  these  tmiveiaities  oould  boast,  as 
every  one  knows,  of  many  splendid 
foundations ;  though  much  exceeded  in 
number  by  those  of  Paris.  Considered 
as  ecclesiastical  institutions,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  universities  obtained, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  their  a^e,  an 
exclusive  cognizance  of  civil  or  cnminal 
suits  affecting  their  members.  This 
jurisdiction  was,  however,  local  as  weU 
as  personal,  and  in  reahly  encroach- 
ed on  the  regular  police  of  their  cities. 
At  Paris  the  privilege  turned  to  a  flagrant 
abuse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  scandalous 
contentions.^    Still  more  valuable  ad- 


•  Pfefbl,  Abr«gi6  Chronologtqae  de  l*Hiit  de 
I'AUemagne,  p.  560,  607. 
t  Rymer,  t.  vi.,  p.  292.     X  Crerier,  t  11,  p.  396. 
4  Cvsrierwd  Vdlavet, 
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Taataffes  were  those  relating  to  ecdeei- 
eeticu  preferments,  of  whieb  a  Urge 
I»oportion  was  reserved  in  France  to 
acadeoiical  graduates.  Something  of 
the  same  sort,  though  less  extensiTe, 
may  still  be  placed  in  the  rules  respect- 
ing plurality  of  benefices  in  our  English 
church. 

This  remarkable  and  almost  sudden 
CmaMof  transition  from  a  total  indiffer- 
tbflir  otkOh  ence  to  all  intellectual  pursuits 
'i^y-  cannot  be  ascribed  pei^aps  to 

any  general  causes.  The  restoration  of 
the  civil,  and  the  formation  of  the  canon 
law,  were  indeed  eminently  conducive  to 
it,  and  a  large  proportion  of  scholars  in 
most  universities  confined  themselves 
to  jurisprudence.  But  the  chief  attrac* 
SehoiMcie  ^on  to  the  studious  was  the 
phiionphy.  new  Scholastic  philosophy.  The 
love  of  contention,  especially  with  such 
arms  as  the  art  of  dialectics  supplies  to 
an  acute  understanding,  is  natural 
enough  to  mankind.  That  of  specula- 
ting upon  the  mysterious  questions  of 
metaph^rsics  and  theology  is  not  less  so. 
These  disputes  and  speculations,  howev- 
er, appear  to  have  excited  little  interest, 
till,  aner  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Roscelin,  a  professor  of  logic,  re- 
vived the  old  (question  of  the  Grecian 
schools  respectmg  universal  ideas,  the 
reality  of  which  he  denied.  This  kindled 
a  spirit  of  metaphysical  discussion,  which 
Lanfranc  and  AnseUn,  soccessively  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  kept  alive;  and 
in  the  next  century,  Abelaid  and  Peter 
Lombard,  especially  the  latter,  completed 
the  scholastic  system  of  philosophizing. 
The  logic  of  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been 
partly  known  in  the  eleventh  century, 
aithough  that  of  Augustin  was  perhaps 
in  higher  estimation  ;*  in  the  twelfth  it 
obtained  more  decisive  infiuence.  His 
metaphysics,  to  which  the  logic  might 
be  considered  as  preparatory,  were  intro- 
duced through  translations  from  the  Ara- 
bic, and  perhaps  also  from  the  Greek, 
early  in  the  ensuing  centuiy.f     This 


•  Bracker,  Hist.  Grit.  PhiloMphis,  t.  iii.,  p.  STS. 

t  Id.,  ibid.  TinboKhi  conoei^n  that  the  trana- 
lations  of  Aristotle  made  by  command  of  Frederick 
II.  were  directly  from  the  Greek,  t  it.,  p.  145 ;  and 
oenanrea  Bmcker  for  the  contrary  omnion.  Bable, 
howerer  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie  Ifodeme,  t  i.,  p. 
096),  appears  to  agree  with  Brncker.  It  is  ahnost 
certain  thai  versioDs  were  made  from  the  Arabic 
Aristotle :  which  itself  was  not  immediately  taken 
from  the  Greek,  bat  from  a  Syriac  mediam.^Gin- 
goen^,  Hist.  Litt.  de  Iltalie,  t  L,  p.  212  (on  the 
authority  of  M.  Langlte). 

It  was  not  onhr  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle  that 
the  scholastics  of  Europe  derived  from  the  Arabic 
lanjsQase.  His  writin^^  had  produced  in  the  fiour- 
iahmg  Mahometan  fcingdnspg  a  vast  nuinber  of 


worii9  condemned  at  first  by  the  deerees 
of  popcMi  and  councils,  on  account  of  its 
supposed  tendency  to  atheism,  acquired 
by  degrees  an  influence,  to  which  even 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to 
yield.  The  Mendicant  Friars,  establish- 
ed throughout  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  greatly  contributed  to  promote 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy;  and  its  fiiuJ 
reception  into  the  orthodox  system  of 
the  church  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  boast  of  the  Do- 
minican order,  and  certainly  the  most 
distinguished  metaphysician  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  His  authority  silenced  all  scru- 
ples as  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  the  two 
philosophers  were  treated  wiUi  equally 
implicit  deference  by  the  later  school- 
men.* 

This  scholastic  philosophy,  ao  famous 
for  several  ages,  has  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten.  The  history  of  liter- 
ature, like  that  of  empire,  is  full  of  revo- 
lutions. Our  public  libraries  are  ceme- 
teries of  departed  reputation;  and  the 
dust  accumulating  upon  their  untouched 
v(^umes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the  grass 
that  waves  over  tho  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Few,  very  few,  for  a  hundred  years  past, 
have  broken  the  repose  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  schoolmen.  None  perhaps 
in  our  own  country  have  acquainted  them- 
selves particularly  with  their  contents. 
Leibnitz,  however,  expressed  a  wish  that 
some  one  conversant  with  modem  phi- 
losophy would  undertake  to  extract  the 


commentators,  and  of  metaphysidans  trained  in 
the  same  school.  Of  these,  ATerroes,  a  native  of 
Cordova,  who  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  centory, 
was  the  most  eminent  It  would  be  corioas  to 
eiamine  more  minately  than  has  hitherto  been 
done  the  original  writings  of  these  famous  hmq, 
which  no  doubt  have  snfifored  in  trsnaUtion.  A 
passage  in  Al  Gazel,  which  Mr.  Turner  has  ren- 
dered from  the  Latin,  with  ail  the  disadvantage  of 
a  doable  remove  from  the  author's  words,  appears 
to  state  the  argument  in  favour  oi  that  class  of 
nommdUBttf  called  cancqptutdiMU  (the  only  naUsts 
who  remain  in  the  present  age),  with  more  clear- 
ness and  precision  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  from 
the  schoolmen.  Al  Oazel  died  in  1126,  and  conse- 
quently might  have  suggested  this  theory  U>  Abe- 
lard,  which  however  is  not  probable.— Tumer'a 
Hist  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  513. 

*  Bracker,  Hist.  Crit  PhflosophiK,  t  iiL  I 
have  found  no  better  guide  than  Brucker.  But  he 
confesses  himself  not  to  have  read  4he  original 
writings  of  the  scholastics ;  an  admission  which 
every  reader  will  p«rceive  to  be  quite  neceseajy. 
Consequently,  he  gives  us  rather  a  verbose  decla- 
tfiation  against  their  philosophr,  than  anv  dear 
view  of  its  character.  Of  the  valuable  worka  late- 
ly published  in  Germanv  on  the  history  of  Philoso- 
phy, I  have  only  seen  that  of  Buhle,  which  did  not 
ML  into  my  hands  till  I  had  nearly  written  tfaeee 
pages.  Tiedeman  and  Tenneman  are,  I  betiere, 
sou  antranslated. 
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scattered  particles  of  gold  which  may  be 
hidden  in  their  abandoned  mines.  This 
wish  has  been  at  length  partially  fulfilled 
by  three  or  four  of  those  industrious  stu- 
dents and  keen  metaphysicians,  who  do 
honour  to  modem  Germany.  But  most 
of  their  works  are  unknown  to  me  except 
by  repute ;  and  as  they  all  appear  to  be 
formed  on  a  Yery  extensile  plan,  I  doubt 
whether  even  those  laborious  men  could 
afford  adequate  time  for  this  ungrateful 
research.  Yet  we  cannot  pretend  to 
deny,  that  Roscelin,  Anselm,  Abelard, 
Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thom- 
as Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham, 
were  men  of  acute  and  even  profound 
understandings,  the  ^ants  of  their  own 
generation.  Even  with  the  slight  knowl- 
edge we  possess  of  their  tenets,  there 
appear  through  the  cloud  of  repulsive 
technical  baibarisms  rays  of  metaphys- 
ical genius  which  this  age  ought  not 
to  despise.  Thus,  in  the  works  of  An- 
selm is  found  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Des  Cartes  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely 
perfect  being.  One  great  object  that 
most  of  the  schoolmen  had  in  view  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  natural  the- 
olo^  by  abstract  reasoning.  This  rea- 
soning was  doubtless  liable  to  jrreat  diffi- 
culties. But  a  modem  writer,  who 
seems  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, assures  us  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  theoretical  argument  to 
inrove  the  divine  attributes,  or  any  objecr 
tion  capable  of  being  raised  against  the 
proof,  which  wo  do  not  find  in  some  of 
the  scholastic  philosophers.*  The  most 
celebrated  subjects  of  discussion,  and 
those  on  which  this  class  of  reasoners 
were  most  divided,  were  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas,  considered  as  exthnsib 
to  the  human  mind,  and  the  freedom  of 
will.  These  have  not  ceased  to.occup^ 
the  thoughts  of  metaphysicians;  but  it 
will  generally  be  allowed  that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Realists  in  the  former  ques- 
tion does  not  give  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  scholastic  system-f 

*  Bahle,  Hist,  de  la  PhUos.  Modeme,  t.  t.,  p. 
173.  This  author  raises,  upon  the  whole,  a  favoar- 
able  notion  of  Anselm  and  Aquinas ;  hot  he  hard- 
ly notices  any  other. 

t  Mr.  Turner  has,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of 
enterprise,  examined  some  of  the  writings  of  our 
chief  English  schoolmen,  Duns  Scotus  and  Ock- 
f  ham  (Hist,  of  Eng. ,  vol.  i),  and  even  given  us  some 
extracts  from  them.  They  seem  to  me  very  friT- 
olous,  so  far  as  I  can  collect  their  meaning.  Ock- 
ham, in  particular,  falls  very  short  of  what!  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  his  nominalism  is  strangely  different 
from  that  of  Berkeley.  We  can  hardly  reckon  a 
man  in  the  right,  who  is  so  by  accident,  and  through 
sophistical  reasoning.     However,  a  well-kaown 


But  all  discovery  of  troth  by  means  of 
these  controversies  was  ren&red  hope* 
less  fay  two  insurmountable  obstacles: 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  that  of  the 
church.  Wherever  obse^juious  rever-  c^ 
ence  is  substituted  for  bold  mquiry,  truthf  \ 
if  she  is  not  already  at  hand,  will  never  '  % 
be  attained.  The  scholastics  did  not  un-  ^'' 
derstand  Aristotle,  whose  original  wri- 
tings they  could  not  read  ;*  but  his  name 
was  received  with  implicit  faith.  They 
learned  his  peculiar  nomenclature,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  given  them  realities. 
The  authority  of  the  church  did  them 
still  more  harm.  It  has  been  said,  and 
probably  with  much  truth,  that  their  met- 
aphysics were  injurious  to  their  theology. 
But  I  must  observe  in  return,  that  their 
theology  was  equally  injurious  to  their 
metaphysics.  Their  disputes  continually 
turned  upon  questions  either  involving 
absurdity  and  contradiction,  or  at  best 
inscrutable  by  human  comprehension. 
Those  who  assert  the  greatest  antiquity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the 
real  presence,  allow  that  both  the  word 
and  the  definition  of  transnbstantiation 
are  owing  to  the  scholastic  writers.  Their 
subtleties  were  not  always  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  reasoned  at  imminent 
gsril  of  beinff  charged  with  heresy,  which 
oscelin,  Abelard,  Lombard,  and  Ock- 
ham, did  not  escape.  In  the  virulent 
factions  that  arose  out  of  their  metaphys- 
ical quarrels,  either  party  was  eager  to 
expose  its  adversary  to  detraction  and 
persecution.  The  nominalists  were  ac- 
cused, one  hardly  sees  why,  with  redu- 
cing, like  Sabelhus,  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity  to  modal  distinctions.    The  Real- 


aitide  in  the  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  No.  LIII.,  p^ 
204,  gives,  from  Tenneman,  a  more  favourable  a^- 
count  of  Ockham. 

Perhaps  I  may  have  imagined  the  scholastics  to 
be  more  forgotten  than  they  really  are.  Within  a 
short  time,  I  have  met  vnth  four  living  EngUdi 
writers  who  have  read  parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas : 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Berington,  Mr.  Colerid^,  ana 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Still  I  cannot  bnng  my- 
self to  think  that  there  are  four  more  m  this  coun- 
try who  could  say  the  same.  Certain  portions, 
however,  of  his  writings  are  still  read  in  the  course 
of  instruction  of  some  Catholic  universities. 

*  Rocer  Bacon,  by  far  the  truest  philosopher  of 
the  middle  ages,  complains  of  the  ignorance  of 
Aristotle's  translators.  Every  translator,  he  ob- 
serves, ought  to  understand  his  author's  subject, 
and  the  two  languages  from  which  and  into  wnich 
he  is  to  render  the  work.  But  none  hitherto,  ex- 
cept Boethins,  have  sufficisntly  known  the  Ian- 
iiages ;  nor  has  one,  except  Robert  Orostete  (the 
tmous  bishop  of  Lineoln),  had  a  competent  ac- 
quaintance with  science.  The  test  make  egregi- 
ous errors  in  1x>th  respects.  And  there  is  so  mnch 
misapprehension  and  obscurity  in  the  Aristotelian 
writings  as  thus  translated,  that  no  one  nndsi- 
stands  them.— Opus  Majus,  p.  4ft. 
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fueteaee,  kiuaml  the 
I  ofhokting  &  laagaige  that  n^ 
soared  of  ■fhniw  •    In  the  ooatroreny 

disciples  respecOYelj  of  Thomas  Aqoi- 
■H  and  Duns  ScoCnSv  maintainBd  abom 
gncB  and  firee-wiil,  it  was  of  oonae  atfll 
Bore  easy  to  deal  in  matoal  refnoachee 
of  heterodoxy.  Bat  the  achoolnien  were 
in  general  pradent  enough  not  to  defy  the 
caMuies  of  the  church ;  and  the  popes, 
in  recom  for  the  snppoit  they  gave  to  all 
emibitant  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See, 
eonoived  at  this  ftctioos  wrangling,  which 
threatened  no  serioos  misehiei^  as  it  did 
not  proceed  from  any  independent  spirit 
of  research.  Yet,  with  all  their  uipaient 
eonformity  to  the  receired  creed,  there 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  die  cir- 
eamstanees,  a  great  deal  of  real  deviation 
from  orthodoxy,  and  even  of  infidelity. 
The  scholastic  mode  of  dispute,  admits 
ting  of  no  termination,  and  prodnciiig  no 
conviction,  was  the  sore  cause  of  wep- 
ticism;  and  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
especially  with  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes,  bore  an  ispect  very  un&vomv 
able  to  natural  religion.t  The  Aristote- 
■  lisn  phSosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  was  like  n  barren  tree,  that  con- 
ceals its  want  of  fruit  tj  profrision  of 
leaves.  But  the  scholastic  ontology  vras 
much  worse.  What  could  be  mora  th> 
Hing  than  disquisitions  about  the  nature 
of  angeb,  their  modes  of  operation,  their 
means  of  conversing,  or  (lor  these  were 
distinguished)  the  morning  and  evening 
state  of  their  understandiogslt  Into  such 
f<^es  the  schoolmen  appear  to  have 
launched,  partly  becanse  there  was  leas 
danger  of  running  against  a  heresy  in  a 
matter  where  the  church  had  defined  so 
little;  partly  from  their  presumption, 
which  disdained  all  inquiries  into  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  merely  a  part  of  physics ; 
and  in  no  small  degree  tiirough  a  spirit 
of  mystical  fanaticism,  derived  from  the 
oriental  philosmdiy,  and  the  latter  Pla- 
tonists,  which  blended  itself  with  the 
cold-blooded  technicalities  of  the  Ansto- 


iteliaa  schooL*     But  this 
waste  of  the  fiicultics  could  not  last  for 
( ever.    Hen  discovered  that  th^  bad  giv* 
en  their  time  for  the  pcomise  oi  wisdom, 
[  and  been  cheated  in  the  bargain.    What 
i  John  of  Salisbury  observes  of  the  Paris- 
-  ian  dJahyliiiaHs  in  Ins  own  time,  that  af- 
ter several  yean  absence  he  found  them 
I  not  n  step  advanced,  and  stiJl  employed 
I  in  urging  and  panying  the  saoie  argu- 
I  ments,  was  equally  applicable  to  the  pe- 
;  riod  of  centuries.    After  three  or  four 
:  hundred  years,  the  srholasiTcs  had  not 
'  untied  a  single  knot,  nor  added  one  une- 
quivocal truth  to  the  domain  of  philos- 
ophy.  As  this  became  more  evident,  the 
enthusiasm  for  that  kind  c^  learning  de- 
clined; after  the  middle  of  the  fourtomth 
century,  few  distinguished  teachers  arose 
among  the  acboolmen;  and  at  the  revival 
of  letters,  their  pret^ided  sdeoce  had 
no  advocates  left  but  among  the  prejudi- 
ced or  ignorant  adherents  of  established 
systona.    How  different  is  the  state  of 
gemnne  philosophy,  the  xeal  for  irfaich 
will  never  wear  out  by  length  of  time  or 
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the  nominelmt  ejitem  to  haTe'had  •  pantheietical 
tendencf ,  DOC  ctoailj  apprehendmr  its  cberectehe- 
tie%  p.  513. 

t  PMnrcb  givee  a  coriooe  accoont  oC  the  trreli- 
gioB  that  prevailed  amoof  the  learned  at  Venice 

and  Pa<fcl«T  in  eflnawumMr*  nfti^mir  wphnwiiAM*  aA. 

ninlioD  for  Aiittotle  and  Aveiroea.  One  ci  this 
acfaool,  coDfWMigwith  him,  after  firpffiawuft  mpch 
contempt  fior  the  Apoatlea  and  Fatheia,  «Kclaiiiied : 
Utinam  ta  Avemin  pati  pooaaa»  vt  Tiieraa  qoanto 
iUe  toaa  lua  nBgatoriboa  major  ait !— M te.  do  P^- 
tiarage,  L  iii.,  p.  7Se.    Tiraboachi,  t  t^  p.  102. 


*  Thiamyalacalpluloaaphyappeaia to  have  been 
introduced  into  Enrope  hj  John  Scotos,  whoa 
Bnhle  treata  as  the  foander  of  the  achoiaadc  phi- 
loaopfaj;  tlioagh,as  H  madeno  amriMe  progreia 
lor  two  eentnnes  after  bit  time,  it  aeemamoie  net- 
onl  to  givo  that  credit  to  Boarrim  aad  Anaetak 
Scotns,  or  £iigena,as  be  is  perhaps  man  Ireqocnt- 
\y  called,  took  oo,  throagb  the  niediQm  of  a  apori- 
*:,  aacrtbed  to  Dionyma  the  Aieop^itev 
irfcaUe  ayatam,  which  baa  from  timeim- 
i  nevailed  maome  achooli  of  the  Eatt, 
all  ezteraal  phenomena,  m  weU  aa  all 


sobordioate  intellecta,  are  consideied  aa  t 
from  the  Supreme  Bang,  into  whoee  c 
are  hereafter  to  be  abaorbed.    I^ua  ay 

with  vaiioua  theoiim  of  philoeophy  and  religicai, 
ia  perfaapa  the  most  congenial  to  the  aiiit  of  soli- 
taiy  specolation,  and  conaeyiently  the  moat  ez* 
tenaively  diilbaed  of  any  which  thoae  hig^  themes 
have  engendered  It  ongamled,  no  dmfac,  in  aid^ 
lime  eoDoeptiona  of  Divine  omiipotanre  and  nbi- 
qpity.  But  rkamiMS  of  inpHimioii.  or  indeed  of 
ideaa,  being  not  easily  connected  with  mystidnB* 
the  longna^  of  philosophers  adopting  the  theory 
of  emanation  is  often  hardly  djatmgmshsible  from 
that  of  the  penlheiste  Bracker,  very  unjustly,  aa 
1  imaghie  from  the  pasaagaa  he  quotes,  accusei 
John  Etigena  of  panlheism  — ^ttsL  CiiL  Philoa^ 
p.  680.)  The  charge  would,  however,  be  better 
grounded  agaiusC  aome  wboae  style  might  deceive 
an  unaccQstouied  reader.  In  fiict,  the  philoeophy 
of  emanation  leads  very  nearly  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  univenal  inhataire.  which  begot  the  atheistic 
system  of  Spinoza,  and  which  appears  to  have  re- 
vived with  aimilar  cooaeqaencea  among  the  meta- 
of  Germany.  How  very  doeely  the 
of  this  oriental  philoeophy,  or  even  of 
regards  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the 

'       '  "  IS 

of 


world,  may  voge  upon  pantheism,  vrill  be 
caived  (without  the  trouble  of  reading  the 


book  of  Codworth)  from  two  fern 

Virgil  and  Lucan.— Geoig.,  I.  iv.,  v.  219 ;  and  Fhar< 

aalia,  L  rm.,  v.  57& 
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chiage  of  lashion,  becanse  the  uMpimr, 
unrestraincKl  by  authority,  is  perpetually 
cheered  by  the  discovery  of  truta  in  re- 
searches which  the  boundless  riches  of 
nature  seem  to  render  indefinitely  pro- 
gresdre! 

Yet,  upon  a  general  consideration,  the 
attention  paid  in  the  universities  to 
scholastic  philosophy  may  be  deemed  a 
source  of  unproTcment  in  the  intellectu- 
al character,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  perfect  iffnorance  of  some  preceding 
ages.  Whether  the  same  industry  would 
not  haye  been  more  profitably  directed, 
if  the  love  of  metapnysics  had  not  in- 
tervened, is  another  question.  Philolo- 
gy, or  the  principles  of  good  taste,  de- 
generated through  the  prevalence  of 
school  logic.  The  Latin  compositions 
of  the  twelfth  century  are  better  than 
those  of  the  three  that  followed;  at 
least  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
I  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  any 
real  correctness  of  taste  or  general  ele* 
gance  of  style  was  likely  to  subsist  in 
so  imperfect  a  condition  of  society. 
These  (qualities  seem  to  re<iuire  acertam 
harmomous  correspondence  in  the  tone 
of  manners,  before  they  can  establish  a 
prevalent  influence  over  literature.  A 
more  real  evil  was  the  diverting  studious 
men  from  mathematical  science.  Early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  several  persons, 
chiefly  English,  had  broug[ht  into  Europe 
some  of  the  Arabian  writmes  on  geome- 
try and  physics.  In  die  thirteenth  the 
works  of  Euclid  were  commented  upon 
by  Campano  ;*  and  Roger  Bacon  was 
fully  acquainted  with  them.t    Algebra, 

*  Tinboflchi,  t  It.,  p.  150. 

t  There  is  a  very  copious  and  aenrible  ecooimt 
of  Roger  Bacon  in  Wood's  History  of  Oxford,  voL 
i.,  p.  332  (Qutch's  edition).  I  sm  a  little  surprised 
that  Antony  should  hare  found  out  Baeon's  merit 
It  is  like  an  oyster  jndginr  of  a  line-of-batt)e  ship. 
But  I  ought  not  to  gibe  at  ue  poor  antiquary  wMn 
be  shows  good  sense. 

The  resemblance  between  Roger  Bacon  and  his 
greater  namesake  is  very  remarkable.  Whether 
Lord  Bacon  ever  read  the  Opoa  Majus,  I  know  not, 
fafut  it  is  singular  that  his  ^Tourite  quaint  ezprae^ 
sion,  prmrogttivm  scientiarum,  should  be  (bund  in 


that  work,  though  not  used  with  the  same  allusion 
to  the  Roman  comilia.  And  whoever  reads  the 
•izth  part  of  the  Opus  Majus,  upon  experimental 
science,  must  be  struck  by  it  as  the  prototype,  in 
spirit,  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  same  san- 
guine and  sometimes  rash  confidence  in  the  eJBect 
of  physical  discoveries,  the  same  fondness  for  ex- 
penment,  the  same  preference  of  inductive  to  ab- 
stract reasoning,  pervade  both  worka.  Rcmei  Ba- 
con*s  philosophical  spirit  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  passage :  Duo  sunt  modi  cognosoendi ; 
scilicet  per  argmnentum  et  experimentum.  Ar- 
gumentum  concludit  et  fiMrit  noe  concludere  ques- 
tionem ;  sed  non  certificat  negue  removet  duoita- 
tionem,  ut  cni&ascat  animut  in  mtoitn  vnttatis,  niai 


as  ^ir  as  the  Arabians  knew  it,  extending 
to  quadratic  eqoatioos,  was  actually  in 
the  hands  of  some  Italians  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  age,  and  pre- 
aenred  for  almost  three  hundred  years  as 
a  secret,  though  without  any  conception 
of  its  importance.  As  abstract  mathe- 
matics require  no  collateral  aid,  they 
may  reach  the  highest  perfection  in 
ages  of  aeneral  barbarism;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  course 
of  study  had  been  directed  that  way, 
there  should  not  have  arisen  a  Newton 
or  a  La  Place,  instead  of  an  Aquinas  or 
an  Ockham.  The  knowledse  displayed 
by  Roger  Bacon  and  by  Amertus  Mag- 
nus, even  in  the  mixed  mathematics, 
under  every  disadvantage  from  the  im- 
perfection of  instruments  and  the  want 
of  recorded  experience,  are  sufficient  to 
inspure  us  with  regret  that  their  contem- 
poraries were  more  inclined  to  astonish- 
ment than  to  emulation.  These  inqui- 
ries indeed  were  subject  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  the  great  purifier  of  books  and 
men;  for  if  the  metai^ysician  stood  a 
chance  of  beiog  burnt  as  a  heretic, 
the  natural  philosopher  was  in  not  leaa 
Jeopardy  as  a  magician.  *- 

A  far  more  substantial  cause  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  was  the  ciittvMiBa 
development  of  those  new  Ian-  or  the  imw 
guages  that  sprang;  out  of  the  "•»«~««^ 
corruption  of  Latm.  For  three  or  four 
centuries  after  what  was  called  the  r^ 
mance  tonf[ue  was  spoken  in  France, 
there  remam  but  few  vestiges  of  its  emr 

goyment  in  writing;  though  we  cannot 
aw  an  absolute  inference  from  our 
want  of  proof,  and  a  critic  of  much  au- 
thority sui^oses  translations  to  have 
been  made  into  it  for  religious  purposes 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.t  pm^^ 
During  this  period  the  Ian-  i^  immms 
guage  was  split  into  two  very  ^(^  {"J^ 
separate  dialects,  the  regions  *^  «««•• 
of  which  may  be  considered,  though  by 
no  means  strictly,   as  divided  by  the 


earn  inreniat  vH  ezpeiientia;  quia  nrolti  habent 
argumsota  ad  sdbilia,  sed  quia  non  habent  ezperir 
entiam,  negligunt  ea,  neque  vitant  nociva  nee 
persequuntur  bona.  Si  enim  aliquis  homo,  qui  nun- 
qnam  vidit  ignem,  probavit  per  argumenta  sufficien- 
tia  qnod  igmacombuht  et  l»dit  res  et  destruit,  nun- 
quam  propter  hoc  quiesceret  animus  audientia,  nee 
ignem  ▼icaret  antequam  poneret  manum  vel  tern 
combustibilem  ad  ignem,  ut  per  experientiam  pro- 
baret  quod  argumentum  edocebat ;  sed  assimitl  ez- 
perientiA  combustionis  certificatur  animus  et  qui- 
escit  in  fulgore  veritatis,  quo  argumentum  non  suf- 
ficit,  sed  ezpeiientia,  p.  446. 

•  SeethefiktBof  Ceccod'AscoliinTiraboflchi, 
L  ▼.,!>.  174. 

t  Le  Bouf,  Mte.  da  FAcad.  dee  IpsctipL,  t. 
xiil.,  p.  711. 
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Loire.  These  were  called  the  Langae 
<i^Oil  and  the  Langiie  d'Oc  ;  or,  in  more 
modem  ternn,  the  French  and  Provencal 
dialects.  In  the  latter  of  these  I  know 
of  nothingr  which  can  even  by  name  be 
traced  beyond  the  year  lioa.  About 
that  time,  Gregory  de  Bechada,  a  gende- 
man  of  Limousin,  recorded  the  memo- 
rable events  of  the  firet  crusade,  then  re- 
cent, in  a  metrical  history  of  great 
length.*  This  poem  has  altogether  per- 
ished ;  which,  considering  the  populari- 
ty of  its  subject,  as  M.  Sismondi  justly 
remarks,  would  probably  not  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  possessed  any  merit 
But  very  soon  afterward,  a  multitude  of 
poets,  like  a  swarm  of  summer  inseets, 
appeared  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
TreubMioan  France.  These  were  the  cel- 
oTFMvMice.  ebrated  Troubadours,  whose 
fame  depends  far  less  on  dieir  positive 
excellence  than  on  the  darkness  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  on  the  temporary  sensation 
they  excited,  and  their  permanent  influ- 
ence on  the  state  of  European  poetry. 
From  William,  count  of  Poitou,  uie  ear- 
liest troubadour  on  record,  who  died  in 
1126,  to  their  extinction  about  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  there  were  probably 
several  hundred  of  these  versifiers  in  the 
language  of  Provence,  though  not  al- 
ways natives  of  France.  Millot  has 
published  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two,  besides  the  names  of  many 
more  whose  history  is  unknown ;  and  a 
still  greater  number,  it  cannot  be  doubts 
ed,  are  unknown  by  name.  Among 
those  poets  are  reckoned  a  kitig  of  Bng- 
Icind  (Richard  I.),  two  of  Aragon,  one  of 
Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count  of 
Foix,  a  prince  of  Orange,  many  noble- 
men, and  several  ladies.  One  can  hard- 
ly pretend  to  account  for  this  sudden  and 
transitory  love  of  verse  ;  but  it  is  mani- 
festly one  symptom  of  the  rapid  impulse 
which  the  human  mind  received  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  contemx)oraneous 
with  the  severer  studies  that  began  to 
flourish  in  the  universities.  It  was  en- 
couraged by  the  prosperity  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  undisturbed,  oompara- 
tively  with  other  countries,  by  internal 

*  Gresorius,  cognomento  Bechada,  de  Castro 
de  Tarrioos,  professione  milea,  Bubtiliasimi  ingfenii 
Tir,  aliquantulum  imbntus  Uteris,  honim  gesta 
pTtBlioram  maternft  linguA  rythmo  vttlgari,  ut  pop- 
ulua  pleniter  Intel  ligeret,  ingens  Tolumen  deoenter 
composuit,  et  ut  vera  et  faceta  vetba  proferret,  doo- 
decim  annonim  spatium  super  hoc  opus  operam  de- 
dit.  Ne  ▼erovilesceret  propter  Terbum  Tulrarc,  non 
sine  precepto  episcopi  Euatorgii,  et  conailio  Gau- 
berti  Normanni  hoc  opus  aggreasoa  est.  I  tran- 
•cribe  this  from  M.  Heeren's  Esaai  sur  lea  Croi- 
•ades,  p.  447 ;  whose  reference  is  to  Labb6,  Biblio> 
thaca  nora  HSS.,  t.  ii,  p.  290. 


warfiure,  and  disposed  by  the  temper  of 
their  inhabitants  to  feel  with  voluptuous 
sensibility  the  charm  of  music  and  am- 
orous poetry.  But  the  tremendous  storm 
that  fell  upon  Languedoc  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois  shook  off*  the  flow- 
ers of  Proven(?al  verse  ;  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  fief  of  Toulouse,  with  the 
removal  of  the  counts  of  Provence  to 
Naples,  deprived  the  troubadours  of  their 
most  eminent  patrons.  An  attempt  was 
made  in^he  next  century  to  revive  them, 
by  distributingprizes  for  the  best  compo- 
sition in  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse, 
which  have  sometimes  been  erroneous- 
ly referred4o  a  higher  antiquit^r.*  This 
institution  perhaps  still  remains;  but, 
even  in  its  earliest  period,  it  did  not  es- 
tablish the  name  of  any  Provencal  poet 
Nor  can  we  deem  those  fantastical  so* 
lemnities,  styled  Courts  of  Love,  where 
ridiculous  questions  of  metaphysical  gal- 
lantry were  debated  by  poetical  advo- 
cates, under  the  presidency  and  arbitra- 
tion of  certain  ladies,  much  calculated 
to  bring  forward  any  genuine  excellence. 
They  illustrate,  however,  what  is  more 
immediately  my  own  object,  the  general 
ardour  for  poetry,  and  the  manners  of 
those  chivalrous  ages-f 

The  great  reputation  acijuired  by  the 
troubadours,  and  panegyrics  Thtirpoeu- 
lavished  on  some  of  them  by  ««i<*ai»cier. 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  excited  a  curios- 
ity among  literary  men  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  disappointed  by  further  ac- 
quaintance. An  excellent  French  anti- 
quarian of  the  last  age.  La  Curne  de  St. 
Palaye,  spent  great  part  of  his  life  kk 
accumulating  manuscripts  of  Proveii^al 
poetry,  very  little  of  which  had  ever  been 
printed.  Translations  from  part  of  this 
collection,  with  memorials  of  the  writers, 
were  published  by  Millot;  and  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  often  meet  with  passages 
in  his  three  volumes  which  give  us  any 
poetical  pleasure.^  Some  of  the  original 
poems  have  since  been  published,  and 
the  extracts  made  from  them  by  the  re- 
cent historians  of  southern  literature  are 

*  De  Sade,  Vie  de  P6trarqae,  t  i.,  p.  155.  Sis- 
mondi, Litt.  du  Midi,  t.  i.,  p.  228. 

t  For  the  Courts  of  Love,  see  De  Sade,  Tie  de 
P^trarque,  t.  ii.,  note  10.  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux,  L 
i.,  p.  270.  Roquefort,  Etat  de  la  Poesie  Fran^oise, 
p.  94.  I  hare  never  had  patience  to  look  at  tha 
older  writers  who  have  treated  this  tiresome  8al>- 
ject.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the  coun- 
try which  has  produced  more  eminent  and  origi- 
nal poets  than  any  other  has  never  been  infected 
by  tne  'fopperies  of  academies  and  their  prizA. 
Such  an  institution  as  the  Society  degli  Arcadi 
could  at  no  time  have  endured  public  ridicule  in 
England  for  a  fortnight. 

X  Uiatoire  Litt  dee  Tronbadoora,  Pans,  177i. 
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rather  superior.    The  troubadours  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  subjects  of  love, 
or  rather  ^pdlantry,  and  to  satires  (air- 
Yente^  which  are  sometimes  keen  and 
spirited.    No  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
hardly  any  tales,  are  found  among  their 
works.    There  seems  a  genersu  defi- 
ciency of  imagination,  and  especially  of 
that  vivid  description  which  distinguishes 
works  of  ff enius  in  the  rudest  period  of 
socie^.    In  the  poetry  of  sentiment, 
their  uivourite  province,  they  seldom  at- 
tain any  natural  escpression,  and  conse- 
quently produce  no  interest    I  speak,  of 
course,  on  the  presumption  that  the  best 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  by  those . 
who  have  undertaken  the  task.    It  must 
be   allowed,  however,  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  troubadours  at  a  greater  dis- 
advantage than  through  the  prose  trans- 
lations of  Millot.    Their  poetry  was  en- 
tirely of  that  class  which  is  allied  to 
music,  and  excites  the  fancy  or  feelings 
rather  by  the  power  of  sound  than  any 
stimulancy  of  imagery  and  passion.  Pos- 
sessing a  flexible  aiKi  harmonious  lan- 
guage, they  invented  a  variety  of  metri- 
cal anrangements,  perfectly  new  to  the 
nations  of  Europe.    The  Latin  hjrmns 
were  striking,  but  monotonous,  the  metre 
of  the  northern  French  unvaried ;  but  in 
Provenpal  poetry  almost  every  length  of 
vene,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve,  and 
the  most  intricate  disposition  of  rhymes, 
were  at  the  choice  of  the  troubadour. 
The  canzoni,  the  sestine,  all  the  lyric 
metres  of  Italy  and   Spain,  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  treasury.    With  such  a 
command  of  poetical  sounds,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  he  should  inspire  dehgfat  into 
ears  not  yet  rendered  familiar  to  the  arti- 
fices of  verse ;  and  even  now  the  frag- 
ments of  these  ancient  lays,  quoted  by 
M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Ginffuen^,  seem  to 
possess  a  sort  of  charm  that  has  evapo- 
rated in  translation.    Upon  this  harmony, 
and  upon  the  facility  with  which  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  deluded  into  an  admiration 
of  exaffgerated  sentiment  in  poetry,  they 
dependfed  for  their  influence.    And,  how- 
ever vapid  the  songs  of  Provence  may 
seem  to  our  apprehensions,  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  source  from  which  poe- 
try for  many  centuries  derived  a  great 
portion  of  its  habitual  language.* 


♦  Two  very  modern  French  writers,  M.  Gin- 

ri«  (Hwioire  Litt^raire  d'lUlia,  Paris,  1811)  and 
Sismondi  (Litt^rafcure  da  Midi  de  PEurope, 
Paris,  1813)  have  revived  the  poetical  history  of  the 
troubadours.  To  them,  still  more  than  to  Millot 
and  Tiraboschi,  I  would  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions for  the  little  I  have  learned  m  respect  of 
this  forgotten  school  of  poetry.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  heavineis  of  Millot's  mHik,  a  iaalt 

Lia 


It  has  been  maintained  by  some  anti- 
quaries that    the  northern  ro-  jj^.-^-, 
mance,  or  what  we  properly  call  Fhmob 
French,  was  not  formed  until  the  poetry  and 
tenth  century,  the  common  dia-  '*'*^ 
lect  of  all  France  having  previously  re- 
sembled that  of  Languedoc.    This  hy- 
pothesis may  not  be  indisputable;  but 
the  question  is  not  likely  to  be  settled, 
as  scarcely  any  written  specimens  of 
romance,  even  of  that  age,  have  sur- 
vived.*   In  the  eleventh  century,  among 
other  more  obscure  productions  both  in 
prose  and  metre,  there  appears  what,  if 
unquestioned  as  to  authenticity,  would  be 
a  valuable  monument  of  this  language; 
the   laws   of   William  the   Conqueror. 
These  are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  of 
In^rolfus^s  Histoiy  of  Croyland,  a  blank 
being  left  in  other  copies  where  they 
should  be  inserted.!    They  are  written 
in  an  idiom  so  far  removed  from  the 
Proven<;al,  that  one  would  be  disposed 
to  think  the  separation  between  these 
two  species  of  romance  of  older  standing 
than  IS  commonly  allowed.    But  it  has 
been  thought  probable  that  these  laws, 
which  in  fact  were  a  mere  repetition  of 
those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  were 
originally  published  in  Anglo-Saxon,  ^e 
only  language  intelligible  to  the  people, 
and  translated,  at  a  subsequent  penod. 
by  some  Norman  monk  into  French.} 
litis,  indeed,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as 
it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  such 
a  transcriber  to  have  rendered  Uiem  into 
Latin ;  and  neither  William  nor  his  suc- 
cessors were  accustomed  to  promulgate 
any  of  their  ordinances  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  England. 


not  imputable  to  himself,  though  Ritson,  as  I  re- 
member, calls  him,  in  his  own  polite  sule,  ''a 
blockhead,"  it  will  always  be  useful  to  the  inquirer 
into  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  middle  agee, 
from  the  numerous  iUnstmtions  it  contains  of  two 
general  &cts ;  the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  morale 
among  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  prevailing  ani* 
mositv  of  all  classes  against  the  cleray. 

♦  Hist.  Liu.  de  la  France,  t  ▼il,  p.  58.  Le 
BcBuf,  according  to  these  Benedictine,  has  pub> 
lished  some  poetical  fragments  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  they  quote  part  of  a  charter  as  old  as  940 
in  romance,  p.  59.  But  that  antiquary,  in  a  me- 
moir printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Academ/  of  Inecriptions.  which  throws  more  light 
on  the  infoncy  of  the  French  language  tlttn  any 
thinji  within  my  knowledg;e,  saya  only  that  the 
earliest  specimens  of  verse  in  the  royal  library  an 
of  the  eleventh  century  au  pbu  tard,  p.  717.  M. 
de  la  Rue  is  said  to  have  found  some  poems  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  the  British  Museiun.— Roque- 
fort, Etat  de  fa  Po^ste  Fran^oise,  p.  20e.  Le 
BoBuf's  fragment  mav  be  found  in  this  work,jp.  379 ; 
it  seems  nearer  to  the  Proveneal  than  the  rrench 
dialect 
t  Gale,  zv.  Script.,  t.  i,  i>.  sa 
*1  Rttioii^  Diss^rutidn  da  RtUaadto,  p.  ^ 
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Hie  use  of  a  popular  language  be- 
came more  common  after  the  year  1100. 
Translations  of  some  books  of  8criptare 
and  acts  of  saints  were  made  about  that 
time,  or  even  earliery  and  there  are 
French  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  from 
which  extracts  have  been  published,  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.*  In  1198,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  Louis  VI.  to  the 
city  of  Beauvais  in  French.f  Metrical 
compositions  are  in  general  the  first 
literature  of  a  nation,  and  even  if  no  dis- 
tinct proof  could  be  adduced,  we  might 
assume  their  existence  before  the  tweuth 
century.  There  is,  however,  evidence, 
not  to  mention  the  fragments  printed  by 
Le  Bmuf,  of  certain  lives  of  saints  trans- 
lated into  French  verse  by  Thibault  de 
Yemon,  a  canon  of  Rouen,  before  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  age.  And  we 
are  told  that  Taillefer,  a  Norman  min- 
strel, recited  a  song  or  romance  on  the 
deeds  of  Roland,  before  the  army  of  his 
countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in 
1066.  Philip  de  Than,  a  Norman  subject 
of  Henry  I.,  seems  to  be  the  eariiest  poet 
whose  w6riLS  as  well  as  name  have  reach- 
ed us,  unless  we  admit  a  French  transla^ 
tion  of  the  work  of  .one  Marbode  upon 
mcious  stones  to  be  more  ancient.^ 
This  de  Than  wrote  a  set  of  ndes  for 
computation  of  time,  and  an  account  of 
different  calendars.  A  happy  theme  for 
inspiration,  without  doubt !  Another  per- 
formance of  the  same  author  is  a  trea- 
tise on  birds  and  beasts,  dedicated  to  Ad- 
elaide, queen  of  Henry  I.^  But  a  more 
famous  votary  of  the  muses  was  Wace, 
a  native  of  Jersey,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry.IL's  reign,  turned  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth*s  history  into  French 
metre.  Besides  this  poem,  called  Le 
Brut  d*Angleterre,  he  composed  a  series 
of  metricsu  histories,  containing  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  from 
RoUo,  their  great  progenitor,  who  gave 
names  to  the  Roman  de  Ron,  down  to 
his  own  age.    Other  productions  are  as- 

•  Hi«t.  LItt,  t.  ix^  p.  M9.  Fabliaox  par  Baiba- 
■an,  vol.  If  P-  9,  edit.  1806.  Mtok.  de  rAcad^mfe 
dea  Inacr.,  t.  xt.  and  xrii.,  p.  714,  dec. 

t  Habillon  apeaia  of  thia  aa  the  oldeat  French 
iDatrument  he  had  aeen.  But  the  Benedictine 
quote  aome  of  the  eleTenth  century.— Hiat  Litt.,t. 
vity  p.  59.  This  charter  ia  aoppoeed  by  the  au- 
thora  of  Noovean  TniU  de  Diplomatique  to  be 
tranalated  from  the  Latin,  t.  iy.,  p.  019.  French 
chartera,  they  aay,  are  not  common  before  the  age 
of  Looia  IX. ;  and  thia  ia  confirmed  by  thoae  pub- 
liahed  in  Martenne'a  Theaauraa  Anecdotorum, 
which  are  Terr  commonly  in  French  from  Ma 
leign,  but  hardly  eirer  before, 

X  RaTaliftre  R^Tol.  de  la  Lai^gue  Franooiae,  p. 
116,  doubta  the  ags  of  thia  tranalation. 

4  AichBokfia,  Tols.  zii.  and  zSiL 


cribed  to  Wace,  who  jras  at  least  a  pro- 
lific versifier,  and,  if  he  seem  to  deserve 
no  hi^er  title  at  present,  has  a  claim  to 
indulgence,  and  even  to  esteen^  as  hav- 
ing far  excelled  his  contemporaries,  with- 
out any  superior  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge. In  emulation,  however,  of  his 
fame,  several  Norman  writers  a^cted 
themselves  to  composing  chroniclesy  or 
devotional  treatises  in  metre.  The  couit 
of  our  Norman  kings  was  to  the  eaily 
poets  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  what  those  of 
Aries  and  Tovloiise  were  to  the  trouba- 
dours. Henry  I.  was  fond  enough  of 
literature  to  obtain  the  surname  of  Benxk- 
derc ;  Henry  U.  wnM  more  indisputabhr 
an  encourager  of  poetry ;  and  Richajd  I. 
has  left  compositions  of  his  own  in  one 
or  other  (for  the  point  is  doubtful)  of  the 
two  dialects  spoken  in  France.* 

If  the  poets  of  Normandy  had  never 
gone  beyond  historical  and  reli-  HonaMi  le- 
gions subjects,  they  would  prob-  maBCflaeMd 
ably  have  had  less  claim  to  our  ^*^^ 
attention  than  their  brethren  of  Provenoe. 
But  a  different  and  far  more  interesting 
species  of  composition  began  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelflh 
century.  Without  entering  upon  the 
controverted  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
romantic  fictions,  referred  by  one  party 
to  the  Scandinavians,  by  a  second  to  the 
Arabs,  by  others  to  the  natives  of  Brit- 
any,  it  is  manifest  that  the  actual  stories 
upon  which  one  eariy  and  numerous 
class  of  romances  was  founded  sire  rela- 
ted to  the  traditions  of  the  last  people. 
These  are  such  as  turn  upon  the  faUe  of 
Arthur;  for  though  we  are  not  entitled 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  person- 
age, his  story  seems  chiefly  the  creation 
of  Celtic  vanity.  Traditions  current  in 
Britany,  though  probably  derived  from 
this  island,  became  the  basis  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  Latin  prose,  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  transfused  into  French 
metre  by  Wace.f  The  vicinity  of  Nor- 
mandy enabled  its  poets  to  enrich  their 
narratives  with  other  Armorican  fictions, 
all  relating  to  the  heroes  who  had  sur- 
rounded the  table  of  the  son  of  Uther.    An 


*  Millot  aajB  that  Richaid*a  ahreotea  (aatihcal 
Bonga}  have  appeared  in  French,  aa  well  aa  Pro- 
vencal, but  that  the  former  ia  probably  a  trandation. 
— Hiat  dea  Troubadoura,  vol  i^  p.  54.  Yet  I  hav« 
met  with  no  writer  who  quotea  them  in  the  latter 
language,  and  M.  Oinguen^,  aa  well  aa  Le  Grand 
d'AuaajTi  conaider  Richard  aa  a  trouTeur. 

t  Tms  derivation  of  the  romantic  atoriea  of  Ar- 
thur, which  Le  Grand  d'Auaay  hdiculooaly  attrib- 
utea  to  the  jealouay  entertained  by  the  Eng liah  of 
the  renown  of  Charlemagse,  ia  atated  in  a  feiy 
pera^icuoua  and  aatisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  £]!» 
m  hia^  Specimena  of  Early  Engliab  Metrical  Ro- 
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«qiudljr  iaiagiiuuy  bistory  of  CfaarlBmagiie 
gav9  rise  to  a  new  family  of  romances. 
The  authors  of  these  fictions  were  call- 
ed Trouyeiurs,  a  name  obviously  identical 
with  that  of  Troubadours.  But,  except 
in  name,  there  was  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  minstrels  of  the  northern  and 
southern  xlialects.  The  invention  of  one 
class  was  turned  to  description,  that  of 
the  other  to  sentiment;  the  first  were 
epic  in  their  form  and  style,  the  latter 
almost  always  lyric.  We  cannot  per- 
haps give  a  better  notion  of  their  dissim- 
ilitude, than  by  saying  that  one  school 
produced  Chaucer,  and  the  other  Pe- 
trarch^ Besides  these  romances  of  chiv- 
alry, the  trouveurs  displayed  their  pow- 
ers of  lively  narration  in  comic  tales  or 
fabliaux  (a  name  sometimes  extended  to 
the  higher  romance),  wtuch  have  aided 
the  imagination  of  Boccace  and  La  Fon- 
taine. These  compositions  are  certainly 
more  entertaining  than  those  of  the  trou- 
badours; but,  contrary  to  what  I  have 
said  of  the  latter,  they  oAen  gain  by  i^ 
peanng  in  a  modern  dress.  Their 
versification,  which  doubtless  had  its 
charm,  when  listened  to  around  the 
hearth  of  an  ancient  castle,  is  very  lan- 
guid and  prosaic,  and  suitable  enough  to 
me  tedious  prolixity  .into  which  the  nar- 
rative is  apt  to  fall ;  and  though  we  find 
many  sallies  of  that  arch  and  sprightly 
simiuicity  which  characterizes  the  old 
language  of  France  as  well  as  England, 
it  requures,  upon  the  whole,  a  factitious 
laste  to  relish  these  Norman  tales,  con- 
sidered as  ponetry  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  d&tinguished  from  metrical  fie* 
tion. 

A  manner  very  difierent  f^om  tHat  of 
9omui4»  the  fabliaux  was  adopted  in  the 
i«ao«.  Roman  de  la  Rose,  beffun  by 
William  de  Loris  about  1350,  and  com- 
pleted by  John  de  Meim  half  a  century 
later.  This  poem,  which  contains  about 
16,000  lines  in  the  usual  octo-syllable 
verse,  from  which  the  early  French  wri- 
ters seldom  deviated,  is  an  allegorical 
vision,  wherein  love,  and  the  other  pas- 
sions or  qualities  connected  with  it,  pass 
over  the  stage,  without  the  intervention, 
I  believe,  of  any  less  abstract  personages. 
Though  similar  allegories  were  not  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and,  which  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  may  be  found  in  other 
productions  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
none  had  been  constmcted  so  elaborate- 
ly as  that  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Cold 
iod  tedious  as  we  now  consider  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  it  originated  in  the  creap 
live  power  of  imagination,  and  appealed 
to  more  refined  feeling  than  the  common 


metrical  nanatives  could  excite.  This 
poem  was  highly  popular  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  became  the  source  of  those 
numerous  allegories  which  had  not  ceas- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  French  language  was  employed  in 

Srose  as  well  as  in  metre.  In-  wotaia 
eed,  it  seems  to  have  had  almost  grench 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  this  re-  Vf*^- 
spect.  The  language  of  Oil,  says  Dante, 
in  his  treatise  on  vulgar  speech,  prefers 
its  claim  to  be  ranked  above  those  of  Oc 
and  Si  ^Proven^al  and  Italian),  on  the 
ground  that  all  translations  or  composi* 
tions  in  prose  have  been  written  therein, 
from  its  greater  facility  and  grace ;  such 
as  the  books  compiled  from  the  Trojan 
and  Roman  stories,  the  delightful  fables 
about  Arthur^  and  many  other  works  of 
history  and  science.*  I  have  mentioned 
alreac^  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
translations  from  Scripture.  The  laws 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  purport  to 
have  been  drawn  up  immediateljr  after 
the  first  crusade ;  and  though  their  Ian* 
guage  has  been  materially  altered,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  original- 
ly compiled  in  French.f  Besides  some 
charters,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
prose  romances  before  the  year  1200.| 
£arly  in  the  next  age,  Yille  Hordouiui 
seneschal  of  Champa^e,  recorded  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth 
crusade,  an  expedition,  the  glory  and  re- 
ward of  which  he  had  personally  shared, 
and,  as  every  original  work  of  prior  date 
has  either  perished,  or  is  of  small  im- 
w>rtance,  may  be  deemed  the  father  of 
French  prose.  The  establishments  of 
St.  Louis,  and  the  law  treatise  of  Beau- 


*  ProM •  Rims di Dante,  Yenes,  1798,  t.  vr-tP* 
281.  Dante's  words,  biblia  emu  Trojanomm  fto- 
manoramqne  geotibus  oompQata,  seem  to  bear  no 
other  meaning  than  what  I  nave  giTen.  But  there 
may  be  a  doobt  whether  MbUa  is  erer  used  except 
for  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  Italian  translator  ren- 
ders it,  cioft  la  Mbbia,  i  ftitti  de  i  Trojani,  e  de  i  Ro- 
mani  In  this  case  something  is  wrong  in  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  and  Dante  will  hare  attnded  to  the 
translations  of  parts  of  Sciiptare  made  into  Fmncfa^ 
as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

f  The  Assises  deJ^salem  havenndefgaBe  two 
verisions ;  one  hi  lt50,  by  oider  of  John  d'lbelin, 
coont  of  Jaffa,  and  a  second  fai  1909,  by  sixteen 
commissioners  choeenbj  the  stales  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cypras.  Their  language  seem^  to  be  snch  at 
mi^ht  be  expected  ft(m  the  tune  of  the  Ibnaer  t»> 
vision.  

X  Several  proee  romances  wefo  written  or  tnni^ 
lated  from  die  Latin  about  1170^  and  afterwanL 
Vr.  Ellis  seems  inclined  to  dispute  their  antiqmty. 
But,  besides  the  authorities  of  La  Raraliiie  and 
Tressan,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  worth  much,  ^ 
late  very  extenaiTely  informed  writer  seems-  to 
hare  put  this  matter  oat  of  doabt>-Roqoefoit  Fl«- 
mericourt,  Etot  de  la  Po^e  Pran^aise  dans  las 
12«»etl3-*iilde#.    Paom,  1815,  p.  U7. 
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manoir,  fill  up  the  interval  of  the  thir- 
teenth centui^,  and  before  its  conclusion 
we  must  suppose  the  excellent  memohrs 
Of  Joinville  to  have  been  composed, 
since  they  are  dedicated  to  Louis  X.,  in 
1315,  when  the  author  could  hardly  be 
less  than  ninety  years  of  age.    Without 

Prosecuting  any  farther  the  history  of 
'rench  literature,  I  will  only  mention  the 
translations  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  made  in 
the  reign  and  by  the  order  of  John,  with 
those  of  Cesar,  Suetonius,  Ovid,  and  parts 
of  Cicero,  which  are  due  to  his  successor 
Charles  V.* 

I  confess  myself  wholly  uninformed  as 
Spanish  to  the  Original  formation  of  the 
iwiguas*.  Spanish  language,  and  as  to  the 
epoch  of  Its  separation  into  the  two  prin- 
cipal dialects  of  Castile  and  Portugal  or 
Gallicia  ;t  nor  should  1  perhaps  have  al- 
luded to  the  literature  of  that  peninsula, 
were  it  not  for  a  remarkable  poem  which 
shines  out  among  the  minor  lights  of 
those  times.  This  is  a  metrical  life  of 
the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  written  in  a  barba- 
rous style  and  with  the  rudest  inequality 
of  measure,  but  with  a  truly  Homeric 
warmth  and  vivacity  of  delineation.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author^s 
name  has  perished,  but  its  date  seems  to 
be  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  while  the  heroes  actions  were 
yet  recent,  and  before  the  taste  of  Spain 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Proven9al 
iroubadours,  whose  extremely  different 
manner  would,  if  it  did  not  pervert  the 
poet*s  genius,  at  least  have  impeded  his 
popularity*    A  very  competent  judge  has 


•  VUltret,  Hist,  de  France,  t  xi.,  p.  121.  De 
Bade,  Vie  de  P/6trarqiie,  t  iu.,  p,  54&  Charlee  T. 
had  more  learning  tban  moit  princes  of  his  time. 
Christioe  de  Pisan,  a  lady  who  has  written  me- 
meira,  or  rather  a  eulotfjr  of  him,  says  that  his  Ei- 
ther )e  fist  introdSre  sb  Tertres  moult  suffisamment, 
et  tant  ^ue  competemmeot  entetMloit  son  Latin,  et 
aoQffisamment  scsToit  les  regies  de  grammaire ;  la 
quelle  chose  plenst  a  dieu  qu*  ainsi  fust  accoutu- 
in6e  entre  les  princes.— Collect,  de  M<m.,  t  ▼.,  p. 
10a»  190,  &c. 

t  The  earliest  Spanish  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  is  an  instrument  in  Hartenne,  Thesaurus 
▲oecdoiorum,  t.  i.,  p.  2S3 ;  the  date  of  which  is 
1095.  Persons  more  conversant  with  the  antiquf- 
ties  of  that  country  may  possibly  go  farther  back. 
Another  of  UOL  is  published  in  Marina's  Teoria  de 
las  Cortes,  t.  iii.,  p.  1.  It  is  in  a  Vidimus  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  cannot,  I  presume,  have  been  a 
translation  trom  the  Latin.  Yet  the  editors  of 
Nouveaa  Tr.  de  Diplom.  mention  a  charter  of 
1243  as  the  earliest  they  are  acquainted  with  in 
Che  Spanish  kncusge,  t.  iv..  p.  525. 
.  Charters  in  toe  German  langua^,  according  to 
the  same  work,  fint  appear  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
.peror  Rodolph,  ailer  1272,  and  became  usual  in  the 
next  century,  p.  623.  But  Struvius  mentions  an 
instrument  of  1235  as  the  earliest  in  German. — 
Corp.  Hist.  Oemi.,  p.  457. 


pronounced  the  poem  of  ^  Cid  to  be 
"decidedly  and  beyond  comparison  the 
finest  in  the  Spanish  language.*'  It  is  at 
least  superior  to  any  that  was  written  in 
Europe  before  the  a^ypearance  of  Dante.* 
A  strange  obscurity  envelops  the  in> 
fancy  of  the  Italian  language.  BaHywii. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  gram-  ten  in  um 
matioal  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  '*^^' 
employed  in  ordinary  discourse,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  we  have 
not  a  single  passage  of  umlisputed  au- 
thenticity, in  the  current  idiom,  for  near> 
ly  four  centuries  afterward.  Though  Ital- 
ian phrases  are  mixed  up  in  the  barba- 
rous jargon  of  some  charters,  not  an  in- 
strument is  extant  in  that  language  be- 
fore the  year  1300 ;  unless  we  may  reck- 
on one  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  (which,  I 
belieye,  was  rather  Provencal  than  Ital- 
ian), noticed  by  Muratori.f  Nor  is  there 
a  vestige  of  Italian  poetiy  older  than  a 
few  fragments  of  Ciuilo  d'Alcamo,  a  Si- 
cilian, who  must  have  written  before 
1193,  since  he  mentions  Saladin  as  then 
living.^  This  may  strike  us  as  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  polit- 
ical circumstances  of  Italy  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  From  the 
struggles  of  her  spirited  republics  against 
the  emperors,  ana  their  intenial  factions, 
we  might,  upon  all  general  reasoning,  an- 
ticipate the  eariy  use  and  vigorous  culti- 
vation of  their  native  language.  Even  if 
it  were  not  yet  ripe  for  historians  and 
philosophers,  it  is  strange  that  no  poet 
should  have  been  inspired  with  songs  of 
triumph  or  invective  by  the  various  for- 
tnnes  of  his  country.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  poets  of  Lombardy  became 
troubadours,  and  wasted  their  genius  in 
Provencal  love-strains  at  the  courts  of 
princes.  The  Milanese  and  other  Lom- 
bard dialects  were  indeed  exceedingly 
rude,  but  this  rudeness  separated  them 
more  decidedly  from  Latin ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Lombards  could  have  em- 
ployed that  language  intelligibly  for  any 
public  or  domestic  purpose.  And  indeed, 
in  the  earliest  Itahan  compositions  that 

*  An  extract  from  this  poam  was  pabliahed  in 
1S08,  by  Mr.  SouLhey,  at  the  end  of  hia  *'  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Cid,"  the  materials  of  which  it  partly 
supplied,  sfccompanied  by  an  excellent  versioo  by 
a  gentleman,  who  is  distinguished,  among  many 
other  talents,  for  an  unmaUed  felicity  in  expres- 
sing the  peculiar  manner  of  authors  whom  he 
translates  or  imitates.  M.  Siamondi  has  given 
other  passages,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  essay  on 
Southern  Literature.  This  popular  and  elegant 
work  contains  some  interastmc  and  not  very  com- 
mon information  as  to  the  eany  Spanish  poets  m 
the  Proven^  dialect,  as  well  as  uose  who  wrote 
in  Castilian. 

t  Dissert  32.  t  Tiiaboechi,  t  ir.,  p.  340. 
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have  been  published,  the  new  language  is 
so  thoroughly  formed,  that  it  is  easy  to 
infer  a  very  long  disuse  of  that  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  Sicihans 
claim  the  glory  of  having  first  adapted 
their  own  harmonious  dialect  to  poetry. 
Frederick  II.  both  encouraged  their  art 
and  cultivated  it;  among  the  very  first 
essays  of  Italian  verse  we  find  his  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  his  chancellor, 
Piero  delle  Vigne.  Thus  Italy  was  des- 
tined to  owe  the  beginnings  of  her  na- 
tional literature  to  a  foreigner  and  an 
enemy.  These  poems  are  very  short  and 
yery  few ;  those  ascribed  to  St.  Francis 
about  the  same  time  are  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  prose ;  but  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tuscan 
poets  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties 
which  their  native  language,  refined*  from 
the  impurities  of  vulgar  speech,*  eould 
display ;  and  the  genius  of  Italian  litera- 
ture was  rocked  upon  the  restless  waves 
of  the  Florentine  democracy.  Ricordano 
Malespim,  the  first  historian,  and  neariy 
the  first  prose  writer  in  Italian,  left  me- 
morials of  the  republic  down  to  the  yesur 
tdSl,  which  was  that  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  continued  by  Giacchetto  Malespini 
to  1S86.  These  arc  little  inferior  in  pu- 
rity of  style  to  the  best  Tuscan  authors ; 
for  H  is  the  singular  fete  of  that  language 
to  have  spared  itself  all-  intermediate 
stages  of  refinement,  and  starting  the  last 
in  the  race,  to  have  arrived  almost  in- 
stantaneously at  the  goal.  There  is  an 
interval  of  not  much  more  than  half  a 
century  between  the  short  fragment  of 
Ciullo  d^Alcamo,  mentioned  above,  and 
the  poems  of  Guido  Guinizzelli,  Guitone 
d'Arezzo,  and  Guido  Cavalcante ;  which, 
in  their  diction  and  turn  of  thought,  are 
sometimes  not  unworthy  of  Petrarch.f 


<  Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  vulgari  Eloquent!^ 
reckons  fourteen  or  fiAeen  dialects,  spoken  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
impure  modes  of  expression.  But  the  "  noble,  prin- 
cifml,  and  courtly  Italian  idiom/'  was  that  wnich 
belonged  to  every  city,  and  seemed  to  belong  to 
none,  and  which,  if  Italy  bad  a  court,  would  be  the 
language  of  that  court,  p.  274,  277. 

Allowing  for  the  metaphysical  obscurity  in 
which  Dante  chooses  to  enrelop  the  subiect,  this 
miffht  perhaps  be  said  at  present.  The  Florentine 
dialect  has  its  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  genera!  Italian  language,  though  these  are 
seldom  discerned  by  foreigners,  nor  always  by  na- 
tives, with  whom  Tuscan  is  the  proper  denomina- 
tion of  their  national  tongue. 

t  Tiraboschi,  t.  iv.,  p.  309—377.  Ginguen6,  vol. 
L,  c.  6.  The  style  of  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante, 
written  soon  after  the  death  x>f  his  Beatrice,  which 
happened  in  1290,  is  hardly  distinguishable  by  a 
foreigner  from  that  of  Machiavel  or  Castiglione. 
Y^t  so  recent  was  the  adoption  of  this  language, 
that  the  celebrated  master  of  Dante^  Brunetto  La- 
tjju,  had  written  his  Tnoitr  in  FVencb ;  and  gives, 


But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  age 
aiose  a  much  greater  genius,  the 
true  father  of  Italian  poetry,  and  * 
the  first  name  in  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  Dante,  or  Du- 
rante Aiighieri,  bom  in  1265,  of  a  re- 
spectable family  at  Florence.  Attached 
to  the  Guelf  party,  which  had  then  oA»^ 
tained  a  final  ascendency  over  its  rival, 
he  might  justly  promise  himself  the  nat- 
ural reward  of  lalents  under  a  free  gov-- 
emment,  public  trust,  and  the  esteem  of 
his  compatriots.  But  the  Guelfs  unhap- 
pily were  split  into  two  factions,  the  Bi- 
anchi  and  the  Neri,  with  the  former  of 
whom,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  unsuccess^ 
ful  side,  Dante  was  connected.  In  1300 
he  filled  the  office  of  one  of  the  Prion,  or 
chief  magistrates  at  Florence ;  and  hav- 
ing manifested  in  this,  as  was  alleged, 
some  partiality  towards  the  Bianclu,  a 
sentence  of  proscription  passed  against 
him  about  two  years  afterward,  when  it 
became  the  turn  of  the  opposite  faction 
to  triumph.  Banished  from  his  ^country, 
and  bafHed  in  several  efforts  of  hia 
friends  to  restore  their  fortunes,  he  had 
no  resource  but  at  the  courts  of  the  Sca^ 
las  at  Verona,  and  other  Italian  princes, 
attaching  himself  in  adversity  to  the  Im- 
perial interests,  and  tasting  in  his  own 
language  the  bitterness  of  another's 
bread.*  In  this  state  of  exile  he  finish- 
ed, if  he  did  not  commence,  his  great 
poem,  the  Divine  Comedy ;  a  representa- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity, 
Hell,  Purgatoxy,  and  Paradise,  divided 
into  one  hundred  cantos,  and  containing 
about  14,000  lines.  He  died  at  Ravenna 
in  1321. 

Dante  is  among  the  very  few  who 
have  created  the  national  poetry  of  their 
country.  For  notwithstanding  the  pol- 
ished elegance  of  some  earlier  ItaMan 
verse,  it  had  been  confined  to  amorous 
sentiments ;  and  it  was  yet  to  be  seen 
that  the  language  could  sustain  for  a 


SB  a  reason  for  it,  that  it  was  a  more  agreeable  and 
usual  language  than  his  own.    Et  se  aucuns  de- 
mandoit  pourquoi  chis  line  est  ecris  en  romans, 
selon  la  rasson  de  France,  pour  chose  que  nous 
sommes  ytalien,  je  dinne  que  ch'est  pour  choee 
que  nous  sommes  en  France :  Tautre  pour  chosA 
que  la  parUure  en  eet  pha  delUable  et  phu  cmnmune  a 
tautes  gen*.    There  is  said  to  be  a  manuscript  his* 
tory  o?  Venice  down  to  1275,  in  the  Florentine  11- 
bruy,  written  in  French  by  Martin  de  Caoale,  who 
saya  that  he  has  chosen  that  language,  parceque 
la  langue  franceise  cort  ^rmi  le  monde,  et  est  la 
plus  delitable  a  lire  et  a  oir  que  nulle  autre.— Gin- 
guen6,  to!,  i.,  p.  384. 
•  Tn  pToreral  ci  (says  Caociagnida  to  hhn) 
come  s^di  sale 
n  pace  altrui,  e  come  h  duro  calle 
II  scendere  e  'I  salir  per  altrui  scale. 

ParadU^t  cant.  16. 
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gfreater  lengAt  than  any  existiDg  poem 
except  the  Uiad,  the  varied  style  of  nar- 
ration, reasoning,  and  ornament.    Of  all 
writers  he  is  the  most  unquestionably 
originaL    Vir^  was  indeed  his  inspiring 
genius,  as  he  declares  himself  and  as 
may  sometimes  be  perceived  in  his  dic- 
tion ;  but  his  tone  is  so  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic, that  few  readers  would  be  wil- 
ling at  first  to  acknowledge  any  resem- 
blance.   He  possessed,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary deme,  a  conuoaad  of  language,  the 
abuse  of  which  led  to  his  obscurity  and 
hcentious  innovations.    No  poet  ever  ex- 
celled him  in  conciseness,  and  in  the  rare 
talent  of  finishing  his  pictures  by  a  few 
bold  touches ;  the  merit  of  Pindi^  in  his 
better  hours.    How  prohx  would  the  sto- 
ries of  Francesea  or  of  Ugolino  have  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  or  of  Tas- 
80,  or  of  Ovid,  or  of  Spenser !    This  ex- 
cellence indeed  is  most  striking  in  the 
first  part  of  his  ppem.    Having  foimed 
his  plan  so  as  to  give  an  ei^nal  length  to 
the  three  regions  of  his  spiritual  worid, 
he  found  himself  unaUe  to  vary  the  ima- 
ges of  hope  or  beatitude,  and  the  Parfr- 
diee  is  a  continue  accumulation^  of  de^ 
scriptions,  separateh;  beautiful,  but  uni- 
form and  tedious.    Though  imams  deri- 
ved from  light  and  music  are  Uie  most 
pleasing,  and  can  be  home  longer  in  poe- 
try than  any  otiiers,  their  sweetness  palls 
upon  the  sense  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  we  require  the  intermixture  of  sharp* 
er  flavours.    Yet  there  are  detached  pas- 
sages of  gieat  excellence  in  this  third 
part  of  Dante's  poem;  and  even  in  the 
long  theological  oieeussiens  which  oecu- 
py  the  greater  proportion  of  its  thirty- 
three  cantos,  it  is  imposaiUe  not  to  ad- 
mire the  enunciation  of  abstract  poaitiona 
with  remariiahle  energy,  conciseness,  and 
sometimes  porsfHcuity.    The  twelve  first 
cantos  of  tne  Purgaioryv  are  an  absiost 
continual  fi^ow  of  soft  and  brilliant  poe- 
try.   The  seven  last  are  also  very  splen- 
dKi,  but  there  is  some  heaviness  in  the 
intermediate   parts.     Fame  has  justly 
given  the  preference   to   the   Inferno, 
which  disfdays  throughout  a  more  vigor- 
ous and  masterty  conception;  hut  the 
mind  of  Dante  cannot  be  thorouj^ldy  ap- 
preciated without  a  perusal  of  his  entire 
poem. 

The  most  forced  and  unnatoral  turns, 
the  most  baiharoua  licenses  of  idiom,  are 
found  in  this  poet,  whose  power  of  ex- 
pression is,  at  other  times,  so  peculiarly 
happy.  His  st]4e  is  indeed  generally 
free  from  those  eoneeits  of  Ihouffht 
which  discredited  the  other  poets  of  bis 
coufitiy;  but  no  sense  is  too  remote  for. 


a  word  wluch  he  finds  oenvenient  lor  hia 
measure  or  his  rhyme.  It  seems  indeed 
as  if  he  never  altered  a  line  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  rhyme,  but  forced  an- 
other or  periu^w  a  third  into  company 
with  it.  For  many  of  his  faults  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  can  be  made.  But  it  is  can- 
did to  remember,  that  Dante,  writing  al- 
most in  the  infancy  of  a  language  which 
he  contributed  to  create,  was  not  to  an- 
ticipate that  wordis,  which  he  boiruwed 
from  the  Latin  and  from  the  provincial 
dialects,  would  by  accident,  or  through 
Uie  timidity  of  later  writers,  lose  their 
place  in  the  clasaical  idiom  of  Italy.  If 
Petrarch,  Bembo,  and  a  few  more,  had 
not  aimed  rather  at  purity  than  copious- 
ness, the  phrases  which  now  aj^ar  bar- 
barous, and  are  at  least  obsolete,  might 
have  been  fixed  by  use  in  poetical  lan- 
guage. 

The  great  characteristic  excellence  of 
Dante  is  elevation  of  sentiment,  to  which 
his  compressed  diction  and  the  enq>hatic 
cadences  of  his  measure  admirably  oor« 
respond.    We  read  him,  not  as  an  amu- 
sing poet,  but  as  a  master  of  moral  wis- 
dom, with  reverence  and  awe.     Fresh 
from  the  deep  and  serious,  though  some- 
what barren  studies  of  |^losophy,  and 
schooled  in  the  severer  discipline  of  ex- 
perience, he  has  made  of  his  poem  a  mir- 
ror of  his  mind  and  life,  the  register  of 
his  solicitudes  and  sorrows,  and  of  the 
speculations  in  which  he  sought  to  es- 
ca|>e  their  recollection.    The  banished 
magistrate  of  Florence,  the  disciide  of 
Brunette  Latini,  the  statesman  accue- 
tomed  to  trace  the  varying  fluctuations 
of  Italian  faction,  is  for  ever  before  our 
eyes.    For  this  reason,  even  the  prodi- 
gal display  of  erudition,  which  in  an  epic 
poem  would  be  entirely  misplaced,  m- 
creases  the  respect  we  reel  for  the  poet, 
though  it  does  not  tend  fo  the  reader^s 
gratification.    Except  BClton,  he  is  much 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  great  poets, 
and,  relatively  to  his  age,  for  more  learn- 
ed than  Milton.    In  one  so  highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  so  consummate  by 
inBtroction,  we  may  well  sympathize 
with  a  resentment  which  exile  and  pov- 
erty rendered  perpetnallv  fresh.     The 
heart  of  Dante  was  naturally  sensible,  and 
even  tender ;  his  poetrv  is  full  of  simple 
con^iarisons  from  nural  life ;  and  the  sm- 
ceriQr  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice 
pierces  through   the  vale  of  allegory 
which  surrounds  her.    But  the  memory 
of  his  iiguries  pursues  him  into  the  im- 
mensity of  eternal  light  ;*  and,  in  the  com- 
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paair  of  saints  and  angelS)  hisonfoti^Ying 
spint  darkens  at  the  name  of  FloroDce. 
This  great  poem  was  receiTed  in  Italy 
trith  that  entlrasiastic  admiration  which 
attaches  itself  to  works  of  genius  only  in 
ages  too  rode  to  listen  to  the  enry  of 
eompetitors  or  the  fastidiooaness  of  crit- 
ics. Ahnost  every  library  in  that  coun- 
ty contams  manuscript  copies  of  the  Di- 
vine Comedy,  and  an  account  of  those 
who  have  abridged  or  commented  npon-. 
li  would  sweH  to  a  volmne.  It  was  thrice 
printed  in  the  year  1473,  and  at  least  nine 
times  within  the  ifteenth  century.  The 
city  of  Florence,  in  1373,  with  a  magna- 
nimity which  almost  redeems  her  origi- 
nal injustice,  appointed  a  public  professor 
to  read  lectures  upon  Dante  ;  and  it  was 
hardly  less  honourable  to  the  poet's  mem- 
ory, that  the  first  person  selected  for  this 
office  was  Boccaccio.  The  uniyersities 
of  Pisa  and  Piacenza  imitated  this  exam- 
ple; but  it  is  probable  that  Dante's  sb- 
stmse  philosophy  was  often  more  re- 
garded m  their  chairs  than  his  higher  ex- 
cellences.* Italy  indeed,  and  all  Europe, 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  a  master. 
Ctoce  Claudian,  there  had  been  seen  for 
nine  hundred  years  no  considerable  body 
of  poetry,  except  the  Spanish  poem  of 
the  Cid,  of  which  no  one  had  heard  be- 
yond the  peninsula,  that  could  be  said  to 
pass  mediocrity ;  and  we  must  go  much 
farther  back  than  Claudian  to  find  any 
one  capable  of  being  compared  with 
Dante.  His  appearance  made  an  epoch 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  modem  na- 
tions, and  banished  the  discouraging  sus- 
picion which  long  ages  of  lethargy  tend- 
ed to  excite,  that  nature  had  exhausted 
ber  fertility  in  the  great  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  It  was  as  if,  at  some  of  the 
ancient  games,  a  stranger  had  ^peared 
upon  the  plain,  and  thrown  his  ouoit 
among  the  marks  of  former  casts,  wnich 
tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  demigods. 
But  the  admiration  of  Dante,  though  it 
gaye  a  seneral  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  did  not  produce  imitators.  I  am 
unaware  at  least  of  any  writer,  in  what- 
eyer  language,  who  can  be  said  to  have 
followed  the  steps  of  Dante ;  I  mean  not 
so  much  in  his  subject  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  genius  and  style.  His  ort>it  is 
still  all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his 
wheels  can  neyer  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a  rival.t 

*  yelti,  yitftdi  Dante.    Timboechi. 

t  Tb«  toiiice  from  which  Dante  derived  the 
flcheoie  and  gmieral  idea  of  bia  poem  faaa  been  a 
Mifaject  of  inqoiry  in  Italy.  To  bia  original  mind 
one  might  haw  thought  the  ozth  .£neid  would 
bsv«  auffioed.    Bat  beaidea  aereni  legendary  vie- 


In  the  same  year  tint  Dante  was  •<• 
peDed  from  Florence,  a  notary, 
byname  Petracco,was  inyoWed  ^•*™*'"' 
in  a  similar  banishment.  Retired  to 
Aiezao,  he  there  became  the  tether  of 
Franeis  Petrarch.  This  grikat  man  shared 
of  course,  during  his  early  years,  in  th« 
adyerse  fortune  of  his  family,  which  ho 
was  invincibly  reluctant  to  restore,  ac» 
cording  to  his  fother's  wish,  by  the  pro- 
fession of  jnrisprudenea.  The  strong 
bias  of  nature  determined  him  to  polite 
letters  and  poetry.  These  are  seklom 
tiie  fountains  of  wealth ;  yet  they  would 
periiaps  have  been  such  to  Petrarch,  if 
bis  temper  could  haye  borne  the  sacriflee 
(MT  liberty  for  any  woridly  aoquintions. 
At  the  city  of  Avignon,  where  his  parents 
had  latterly  resided,  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  the  reputation  of  his  talents  at- 
tracted one  of  the  Cokmna  family,  then 
bishop  of  Lombes  in  Gascony.  in  him, 
and  m  other  members  of  that  great 
house,  never  so  illustrious  as  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  experienced  the  muon 
of  patronage  and  friendship.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  not  conined  to  the  Colonnas. 
TJnlike  Dante,  no  pset  was  ever  so  liber- 
ally and  sincerely  enoouraged  by  the 
great ;  nor  <fid  any,  peahaps,  ever  carry 
to  that  perilous  intercourse  a  spirit  more 
irritably  independent,  or  more  free  from 
intensted  adulation.  He  praised  hia 
friends  lavishly,  because  he  kyved  them 
ardently;  but  his  temper  was  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  offence,  and  there  must  have 
been  much  to  tolerate  in  that  restiessnesa 
and  jeak>usy  of  reputation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  inevitable  failing  of  a  poet.* 


iooa  of  the  18th  and  13th  eentariea,  it  aeems  prob- 
able that  he  derived  binto  frontbe  Teaoretto  of  hie 
master  in  philoeophical  stodiea,  Bninetio  Latini.^ 
6ingQen6,  t  ii.,  p.  6. 

*  There  is  an  unpleasing  proof  of  this  qnality  in 
a  letter  to  Boccaccio  on  Ihnte,  whose  merit  he 
rather  diaingenQOUsly  eztennates ;  and  whoae  pop^ 
olarity  eridentl/  along  him  to  the  quick.— De  Sade» 
t.  iii.,  p.  512.  Yet  we  judge  so  ill  of  ourBelves,  that 
Petrarch  chose  euTj  as  the  rice  from  which  of  aH 
others  he  was  most  free.  In  his  dialoroe  with  St. 
Aagustin,  he  says  j  Qniciiaid  litmerit,  cbdte ;  modo 
me  non  accuses  uridi<».  Ado.  Utinam  non  tibi 
magis  superbia  quam  inridia  nocoiaset :  nam  hoc 
crimine,  me  jodice,  liber  es.— De  Contenmtn  Mun- 
di,  edit.  1581.  p.  342. 

I  have  read  m  some  modem  book,  but  know  not 
where  to  seek  the  jMssa|e,  that  Petiarch  did  not 
intend  to  allude  to  Dante  m  the  lett^  to  Boccaccio 
mentioned  above,  but  rather  to  Zanobi  Strata,  a. 
contemporary  Florentine  poet,  whom,  however  for- 
gotten  at  oresent,  the  bad  taste  of  a  parly  in  criti- 
ciam  preened  to  himsaUl—Matteo  villani  men- 
lions  themtogether  as  the  two  great  omamentaof 
his  age.  This  conjecture  seems  probable,  for  soma 
expressions  are  not  Jn  the  least  applicable  to  Dante. 
But,  whichever  was  intended,  the  letter  equally 
ahowa  the  initable  huaoaf  of  Patnich. 
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But  every  thing  was  forgiven  to  a  man 
who  was  the  acknowledged  boast  of  his 
age  and  country.  Clement  VI.  conferred 
one  or  two  sinecure  benefices  upon  Pe- 
trarch, and  would  probably  have  raised 
him  to  a  bishopric,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  But 
he  never  took  orders,  the  clerical  tonsure 
being  a  sufficient  qualification  for  holding 
canonries.  The  same  pope  even  afforded 
him  the  post  of  apostohcal  secretary,  and 
this  was-  repeated  by  Innocent  VI.  I 
know  not  whether  we  should  ascribe  to 
magRanimity,  or  to  a  politic  motive,  the 
behaviour  of  Clement  VI.  towards  Pe- 
trarch, who  had  pursued  a  course  as  vex> 
atious  as  possible  to  the  Holy  See.  For 
not  only  he  made  the  residence  of  the 
supreme  pontiffs  at  Avignon,  and  the 
vices  of  their  court,  the  topic  of  invec- 
tives, too  well  founded  to  be  despised, 
but  he  had  ostentatiously  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  supporter  of  Nicola  di  Rien- 
zi  in  a  project  which  could  evidently  have 
no  other  aim  than  to  wrest  the  city  of 
Rome  from  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
its  bishop.  Nor  was  the  friendship  and 
society  of  Petrarch  less  courted  by  the' 
most  respectable  Italian  prinees ;  by  Rob- 
ert, king  of  Naples,  by  the  Visconti,  the 
Correggi  of  Parma,  the  famous  doge  of 
Venice,  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  the  Carrara 
family  of  Padua,  under  whose  protection 
he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  nfe.  Sto- 
ries are  related  of  the  respect  shown  to 
him  by  men  in  humbler  stations  which 
are  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory.*  But 
the  most  conspicuous  testimony  of  pub- 
lic esteem  was  bestowed  by  the  city  of 
Rome,  in  his  solemn  coronation  as  lau- 
reate poet,  in  the  capitol.  This  c<Mremony 
tookjplace  in  1341 ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Petrarch  had  at  that  time  composed 
no  works  which  could,  in  our  estimation, 
give  him  pretensions  to  so  singular  an 
honour. 

The  moral  character  of  Petrarch  was 
formed  of  dispositions  peculiarly  calcula- 
ted for  a  poet.  An  enthusiast  in  the 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  glo- 

*  A  goldraikh  of  Bergamo,  bj  name  Henry  Ca- 
pra,  •raitteo  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  lettecs 
and  of  Petrarch,  earnestly  requested  the  honour  of 
a  Tisit  from  the  poet.  The  house  of  this  good 
tradesman  was  full  of  representations  of  his  person, 
and  of  inscriptions  with  his  name  and  arms.  No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  copying  all  his  works 
as  they  appeared.  He  was  received  by  Capra  w  ith 
a  princely  magnificence;  lodfed  in  a  chamber 
hung  with  purple,  and  a  splendid  bed  on  which  no 
one  before  or  after  him  was  permitted  to  sleep. 
Goldsmiths,  as  we  may  judge  by  this  instance, 
were  opulent  persons ;  yet  the  friends  of  Petrarch 
dissuaded  him  from  this  visit,  as  derogatory  to  his 
own  elevated  statkm.— De  Sade,  t.  iiL,  p.  49S. 


ry,  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  he  gave  the 
rein  to  all  their  impulses ;  and  there  is 
not  perhaps  a  page  in  his  Italian  writing 
which  does  not  bear  the  trace  of  one  or 
other  of  these  affections.  By  far  the 
most  predominant,  and  that  which  has 
given  the  ^stest  celebrity  to  his  name, 
is  his  passion  for  Laura.  Twenty  years 
of  unrequited  and  almost  unaspiring  love 
were  lightened  by  song ;  and  the  attach- 
ment, which,  having  long  survived  the 
beauty  of  its  object,^  seems  to  have  at 
one  time  neariy  passed  ixom  the  heart  to 
the  fancy,  was  changed  to  an  intenser 
feeling,  and  to  a  sort  of  celestial  adora- 
tion, bv  her  death.  Laura,  before  the 
time  of  Petrarch^s  first  accidental  meet- 
ing with  her,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
another;  a  fact  which,  besides  some 
more  particular  evidence,  appears  to  me 
dedncible  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
poetry.t  Such  a  passion  is  undoubtedly 
not  cap^le  of  a  moral  defence;  nor 


*  See  the  beautiful  sonnet,  Erano  i  capei  d*  oro 
air  aura  sparsi.    In  a  famous  passage  of  his  Coo- 


ipassagec 
fessions,  be  says;  Corpus  illud egregiumroorbis et 
creSris  partubus  ezhaustum,  multum  pristini  rigo- 
ris  amisit.  Those  who  maintain  the  Tirginity  of 
Laura  are  forced  to  read  perturbaUonibuM  instead  of 
Mftufrus.  Two  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at 
Paris  have  the  contraction  ;}C6iw,  which  leaves  the 
matter  open  to  controversy.  0e  Sade  contends 
that  "  crebris"  is  less  applicable  to  "  perturttttioni- 
bus^  than  to  "partubus."  1  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  in  this^  but  I  am  clear  that  corpus 
exhaustum  partubus  u  much  the  more  elegant 
Latin  expression  of  the  two. 

t  The  Abb6  de  Sade,  in  those  copious  memoirs 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  which  illustrate  in  an  agree- 
able though  rather  prolix  manner  the  civil  and  lite- 
rary history  of  Provence  and  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  own  descent 
from  Laura,  as  the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade,  and 
bom  in  the  family  de  Noves.  This  hyjwthesis  has 
since  been  received  with  general  acquiescence  by 
literary  men ;  and  Tiraboschi  in  particular,  whose 
talent  lay  in  these  petty  biographical  researches, 
and  who  had  a  prejudice  against  every  thing  that 
came  from  France,  seems  to  consider  it  as  deei- 
sively  proved.  But  it  has  been  called  in  qmstion 
in  a  modem  publication  by  the  lata  Lord  Wood- 
houselee.^  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Petrarch,  1810.)  I  shall  not  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  identity  of  Petrarch's  mistress  with  Laura 
de  Sade ;  but  the  main  position  of  Lord  W.'s  essav, 
that  Laura  was  an  unmarried  womaUr  and  the  ob* 
jeet  of  an  honourable  attachment  in  bet  lover, 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  evidence  that  his 
writings  supply.  1.  There  is  no  passage  in  Pe 
trarch,  whether  of  poetry  or  prosei  that  alludes  to 
the  virgm  character  of  Laura,  or  gives  her  the  usu- 
al appellations  of  unmarried  women,  puella  m 
Latin,  or  doozella  in  Italian ;  even  in  the  Trionfo 
della  Castiii,  where  so  obvious  an  opoortunity  oc- 
curred. Yet  this  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  so  ethereal  an  inoaginatian  as  that  of  PeCrarcli, 
always  inclined  to  invest  her  with  the  halo  of  ce- 
lestial purity.  We  know  how  Hilton  took  hold 
of  the  mystical  notions  of  virginity;  notions 
morscongental  to  the  religioa  of  Petnrchthaa  hit 
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would  I  seek  it9  palliation  bo  much  in  the 
prevalent  maimers  of  his  age,  by  which, 
however,  the  conduct  of  even  good  men 
is  generally  not  a  hfitle  influenced,  as  in 
the  infirmity  of  Petrarch^s  character, 
which  induced  him  both  to  obey  and  to 
iustify  the  emotions  of  his  heart.  The 
lady  too,  whose  virtue  and  prudence  we 
are  not  to  question,  seems  to  have  tem* 
pered  the  light  and  shadow  of  her  coun> 
tenance  so  as  to  preserve  her  admirer 
from  despair,  and  consequently  to  pro- 
long his  sufferings  and  servitude. 

The  general  excellences  of  Petrarch 
are  his  command  over  the  music  of  his 
native  language,  his  correctness  of  style, 
scarcely  two  or  three  words  that  he  has 
used  having  been  rejected  by  later  wri- 
ters, his  exquisite  elegance  of  diction, 
improved  by  the  perpetual  study  of  Vir- 
gil ;  but,  far  above  all,  that  tone  of  pure 
and  melancholy  sentiment,  which  has 
something  in  it  unearthly,  and  forms  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  amatory  poems  of 
anti<}uity.  Most  of  these  are  either  li- 
centious or  uninteresting ;  and  those  of 
Catullus,  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with 
deep  and  serious  sensibility,  and  a  poet, 
in  my  opinion,  of  greater  and  more  va^ 

Quod  tibi  perpetuus  pador,  et  sine  labe  juventM 
Pun  fuit,  quod  nulla  tori  Ubata  voluptas, 
£n  etiam  tibi  Yixgiiiei  aerrantur  honorea. 

J^pitepAium  Damonis. 
2.  The  coldneie  of  Laura  towards  so  passionata 
and  desenring  a  lover,  if  no  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle intervenea  during  his  twenty  years  of  devotion, 
would  be  at  least  a  mark  that  his  attachment  was 
misplaced,  and  ahow  him  in  rather  a  ridiculous 
light  It  is  not  surprising,  that  persons  beiiering 
Laura  to  be  unmarried,  as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Italian  commentators,  should  have 
thought  his  passion  afXected  and  little  more  than 
poetical  But,  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  a 
thread  runs  through  the  whole  m  his  poetry,  and 
gives  it  consistency.  A  love  on  the  one  si^  in- 
sUntaneously  conceived,  and  retained  by  the  sus- 
ceptibilitv  of  a  tender  heart  and  ardent  fancy ; 
nourisheu  by  slight  encouragement,  and  seldom 
presuming  to  hope  for  more :  a  mixture  of  prudence 
and  coquetry  on  the  other,  kept  within  bounds  ei- 
ther by  virtue  or  by  the  want  or  mutual  attachment, 
vet  not  dissatisfied  with  fame  more  brilliant  and 
flattery  more  refined  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
lot  of  woman—these  are  surely  pretty  natural  cir- 
cumstances, and  such  as  do  not  render  the  story 
lesaintelUgible.  Unquestionably,  such  a  passion  is 
not  innocent  But  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  is  so 
much  scandalized  at  it,  knew  little,  one  would 
tiiink,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  standard  is 
taken  not  from  Avignon,  but  from  Edinburgh,  a 
much  better  place,  no  doubt,  and  where  the  mora] 
barometer  stands  at  a  very  different  altitade.  In 
one  passage,  p.  188,  he  carries  his  strictness  to  an 
eiccees  of  prudery.  From  all  we  know  of  the  age 
of  Petrarch,  the  only  mstter  of  astonishment  is  the 
pereevering  virtue  of  Laura.  The  troubadoura 
boast  of  much  better  success  with  Provencal  ladies. 
S.  But  the  following  passage  from  Petrarch's  dia- 
logoea  with  St  Augustin,  the  work,  aa  iB  well 


ried  genius  than  Petrarch,  are  contami- 

nated,  above  all  the  rest,  with  the  most 
degrading  grossness.  Of  this  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  the  poet  of  Vau- 
cluse ;  and  his  strains,  diffused  and  ad« 
mired  as  they  have  been,  may  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  that  criticism  cannot  ee* 
timate,  in  giving  elevation  and  refinement 
to  the  imaginations  of  youth.  The  great 
defect  of  Petrarch  was  his  want  of  strong 
original  conception,  which  prevented  hint 
from  throwing  off  the  affected  and  over- 
strained manner  of  the  Provencal  trouba- 
dours, and  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets. 
Among  his  poems,  the  Triumphs  are  per- 
haps superior  to  the  Odes,  as  the  latter 
are  to  tiie  Sonnets;  and  of  the  latter, 
those  written  subsequently  to  the  death 
of  Laura  are  in  general  the  best.  But 
that  constrained  and  laborious  measure 
cannot  equal  the  graceful  flow  of  thecan-^ 
zone,  or  the  vigorous  compression  of  the 
tena  rima.  The  Triumphs  have  also  a 
claim  to  superiority,  as  the  only  poetical 
composition  of  Petrarch  Uiat  extends  to 
any  considerable  length.  They  are  in 
some  degree,  perhaps,  an  imitation  of  the 
dramatic  Mysteries,  and  form  at  least  the 
earliest  specimens  of  a  kind  of  poetry 
not  uncommon  in  later  times,  wherein 


known,  where  he  most  unbosoms  himself,  will 
leave  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  his  passion  could  not 
have  been  gratified  consistently  with  honour.  At 
mulier  ista  celebiia,  quam  tibi  certissimam  ducem 
fingis,  ad  superosour  non  hasitantem  tiepidvmqiM 
direxerit,  et  quod  c»cis  fieri  solet,  manu  apprehMi* 
sum  non  tenuit,  quo  et  sradiendum  foret  admonu- 
it  ?— PsTK,  Fecit  hoc  ilia  quantum  potuit.  Quid 
enim  aliud  e^il,  cum  nuliia  mota  precibus,  nuUit 
ricta  blanditiis,  muliebrem  tenuit  decorem,  et  ad* 
versus  suam  wAmal  et  Beam  a»tatem»  advenva 
multa  et  varia,  qu»  flectere  adamantium  spiritun 
debuissent,  inezpugnabilis  et  firms  permansitT 
Profectd  animus  iste  fbnnineus  quid  virum  decuit 
admonebat,  pr»stabatque  ne  in  sectsndo  pudicitia 
studio,  ut  verbis  utar  Seneca,  aut  exemphim  aut 
convitium  deeaset;  postremo  cum  lorifragum  ac 
prscipitem  videret,  aeserere  maluit  potius  qu4m 
seoui.— August.  Turpe  igitur  aliquid  interdum 
roluisti,  quod  supra  negaveras.  At  iste  vulgaius 
amantium,  «el,  nt  dicam  verius,  amentiom  furor 
est,  ut  omnibua  merito  dici  possit:  volo  nolo,  nolo 
vola  Vobis  ipsis  quid  velitis,  aut  nolitia,  ignotum 
est.— 'Fit.  InvitusinlaquenmoffendL  Si  quid  ta* 
men  olim  alitor  forte  voluissem,  amor  ctasque  coS- 
gerunt ;  nunc  quid  velim  et  cupiam  scio,  firmavique 
jam  tandem  aniitaum  labentem ;  contra  autem  illat 
propositi  tenax  et  semper  una  permanslt,  quare 
constantiam  fiosmineam  quo  magis  inteUigo,  magis 
admirer :  idque  sibi  consilium  fiiisse,  si  unquam 
debuit,  gaudeo  nunc  et  gratias  ago.— Auo.  Semel 
fallenti,  non  facile  rureus  fides  habenda  est :  tu 
prius  mores  atque  habitum,  vitamque  muuvisti, 
qu4manimum  mutissepenuadeas;  mitigatur  forte 
si  tuus  leniturque  ignis,  extinctus  non  est.  Ta 
vez^  qui  tantum  dilectioni  tribuis,  non  aoimadvertis, 
illam  absolvendo,  quantum  te  ipse  condemnas^ 
illam  fateri  libet  fiiisse  sanctissimam,  dum  te  insa- 
num  spelestumque  fateare.— De  Contemptu  Mund^ 
Dialog.  3,  p.  367,  edit.  ISBL 
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real  wad  aflegdrieal  penonagvs  are  in- 
tonnin^ed  in  a  masque  or  scenic  repre- 
aentsiion. 
None  of  tbe  piincipal  modem  Un- 
goagas  was  so  late  in  its  forma- 
tion, or  in  its  application  to  the 
poipoaea  of  literature,  as  the  Enn^h. 
This  arose,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  the 
Saxon  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic 
stock,  spoken  in  England  till  after  the 
conaoest  From  this  mother  dialect,  our 
English  differs  less  in  respect  of  etymolo- 

E,  than  of  syntax,  idiom,  and  flexion. 
so  gradual  a  tnussition  as  probably 
took  place,  and  one  so  sparingly  marked 
by  any  existing  endence,  we  cannot  well 
assign  a  definite  origin  to  our  present 
language.  The  question  of  identity  is 
alinost  as  perolexing  in  languages  as  in 
individuals.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  aversion  of  Wace's  poem  of  Brut, by 
one  Layamoo,  a  priest  of  Emly  upon 
Sevem,  exhibits,  as  it  were,  the  chrysalis 
of  the  English  language,  in  which  he 
can  as  little  be  said  to  have  written,  as 
^y  in  Anglo-Saxon.*  Very  soon  af- 
^'^^^^^  terward,  the  new  formation  was 
better  doTeloped;  and  some  metrical 
pieces,  referred  by  critics  to  the  earlier 
pait  of  the  thirteenth  century,  differ  but 
little  from  our  legitimate  fframmar.f 
About  the  beginmng  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  Robert,  a  monk  of  Glocester,  com- 
posed a  metrical  chronicle  from  the  his- 
tory of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  he 
continued  to  his  own  time.  This  work, 
with  a  similar  chronicle  of  Robert  Man- 
ning, a  monk  of  Brunne  (Bourne)  in  Lin- 
colnshire, neady  thirty  years  later,  stand 
at  the  head  of  our  English  poetry.  The 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  surnamed  the 
Rhymer,  a  Scottish  minstrel,  has  recent- 
ly Laid  claim  to  somewhat  higher  antiqui- 
ty. In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great 
number  of  metrical  romances  were  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  It  requires  no 
small  portion  of  indulgence  to  speak  fsr- 
▼ourably  of  any  of  these  early  English 
productions.  A  poetical  line  may  no 
doubt  occasionally  be  found ;  but  in  gen- 
eral the  narration  is  as  heavy  and  pro- 
lix as  the  versification  is  unmuBicid.| 

*  A  nifficient  extract  from  this  work  of  Layamon 
has  been  pablisbed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  specimens 
of  eariy  English  poetry,  toL  i.,  p.  61.  It  contains, 
he  obeerres,  no  word  which  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessttr  of  ascribing  to  a  French  origin. 

t  waiton*s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.  Ellis*s 
Specimens. 

t  Warton  printed  copious  extracts  from  some  of 
these.    Ritson  gave  several  of  them  entire  to  the  I 
ptess.    And  Mr.  Ellis  has  adopted  the  only  plan 
whieh  coold  imidar  then  palatable,  by  interaiin- 1 


The  fiistEn^isii  writer  who  can  be  read 
with  approbation  is  William  T^iigi^p4^ 
the  author  of  Piers  Plowman's  Vision,  a 
severe  satire  upon  the  cleigy.  Though 
his  measure  is  more  uncouth  than  tlut 
of  his  predecessois,  there  is  real  energy 
in  his  conceplioDS,  which  he  caught  not 
frmn  the  chiSMras  of  knight^rrantry, 
but  the  actoal  manners  and  opinions  of 
his  time. 

The  very  slow  progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  an  instrument  osMaor 
of  literatore,  is  chiefly  to  be  >t«rigw 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  »"«"» 
Norman  conquest,  in  degrading  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  and  transferring  all 
power  and  richm  to  foreigners.  The 
barons,  without  perhaps  <me  exception, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
were  of  French  descent,  and  preserved 
among  themselves  the  speech  of  their 
fathers.  This  continued  much  longer 
than  we  should  naturally  have  expected ; 
even  after  the  loss  of  Normandy  had 
snapped  the  thread  of  French  connex- 
ions, and  they  began  to  pride  themselves 
in  the  name  of  Englishmmi,  and  in  the 
inheritance  of  traditionary  English  priv- 
ileges. Robert  oi  Glocester  has  a  re- 
markable passage,  which  proves  thai,  in 
his  time,  somewhere  about  1270,  the  su- 
perior ranks  continued  to  use  the  French 
language.*  Ralph  Higden,  about  the 
early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  though 
his  expressions  do  not  go  the  same 
length,  asserts,  that  '*  gentlemen's  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  speak  French  from 
the  time  they  are  rocked  in  their  cradle ; 
and  uplandish  (country)  or  inferior  men 
will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen,  and 
learn  with  great  business  for  to  speak 
French,  for  to  be  the  more  told  of." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  predom- 
inance of  French  among  the  hi^ier 
class,  I  do  not  think  that  some  modem 
critics  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
they  were  in  general  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue.  Men  living  upon  their 
estates  among  their  tenantry,  whom  they 
welcomed  in  their  halls,  and  whose  as- 
sistance they  were  perpetually  needing 
in  war  and  civil  frays,  would  hardly  have 
permitted  such  a  barrier  to  obstmet 
their   intercourse.    For  we  cannot,  at 


gling  short  passages,  where  the  ori^al  is  rather 
above  Its  usual  mediocrity,  with  ms  own  lively 
analysis. 

*  The  evidences  of  this  general  employment 
and  gradual  disuse  of  French  in  coDversatioi\  and 
writing  are  collected  by  Tyrwhitt,  ina  dissertatioa 
on  the  ancient  Ens[lish  language,  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  ms  edition  of  Chauoer'a  Canter- 
bury Tales ;  and  by  Bitaon,  in  the  pra&ce  to  hi* 
Metrical  Romadfiea,  vol  i,  p.  70. 
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the  mmoet,  presvme  tint  Fiench  was  so 
well  known  to  the  English  commonalty 
hi  the  thirteeOth  eentory,  as  English  is 
at  present  to  the  same  class  in  Wales 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  may  be 
remarked,  also,  that  the  mstitution  of 
trial  by  jnry  must  have  rendered  a 
knowledge  of  English  almost  indispen- 
sable to  those  who  administered  justice. 
There  is  a  proclamation  of  Edward  I. 
in  Rymer,  where  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite his  subjects  against  the  King  of 
France  by  imputing  to  him  the  intention 
of  conquering  the  country,  and  abolish- 
ing the  English  lan|niag[e  ([linguam  de- 
lere  anglicanam),  and  this  is  frequently 
repeated  in  the  proclamations  of  Edward 
IIi.*^  In  his  time,  or  perhaps  a  little  be- 
fore, the  native  language  had  become 
more  familiar  than  French  in  common 
use,  even  with  the  court  and  nobihty. 
Hence  the  numerous  translations  of  met- 
rical romances,  which  are  chiefly  refer- 
red to  his  reign.  An  important  change 
was  effected  in  1369,  by  a  statute,  which 
enacts  that  all  pleas  in  courts  of  justice 
shaU  be  pleaded,  debated,  and  judged  in 
English.  But  Latin  was,  by  this  act,  to 
be  employed  in  drawing  the  record  ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  still  continued  a 
sort  of  prejudice  against  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  written  language.  The  earliest 
Enfflish  instrument  known  to  exist  is 
said  to  bear  the  date  of  1343.t  And 
there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
entries  in  our  own  tongue  upon  the  rolls 
of  parliament  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  after  whose  accession  its  use  be- 
comes very  common.  Sir  John  Mande- 
Tile,  about  1350,  may  pass  for  the  father 
of  English  prose,  no  original  work  being 
so  ancient  as  his  travels.  But  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  and  other  writings,  by 
Wicliffe  nearlr  thirty  years  afterward, 
taught  us  the  ^piousness  and  energy  of 
which  our  native  dialect  was  capable; 
and  it  was  employed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  two  writers  of  distinguished 
merit,  Bishop  Peacock  and  Sir  John 
Fortescue. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  our  Eng- 
^^^  lish  literature  was  Geoffrey  Chau- 
vnaoMT.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, fills  up  the  triumvirate  of  great 
poets  in  the  middle  ages.  Chaucer  was 
born  in  1338,  and  his  hfe  extended  to  the 
last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  That 
rude  and  ignorant  generation  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  admiration  of  native  ge- 
nius as  warmly  as  the  compatriots  of  Pe- 

•  T.v.,p.4«);  t.ri.,p.642,et«Ubi 
t  RitBOD,  p.  80.    There  is  one  in  Rymer  of  the 
year  1385. 


traith ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  fid- 
ward  III.,  and,  still  more  coaspicaoa8ly» 
of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  his  fortunes 
were  far  inore  promerous  than  have 
usually  bwA  the  lot  pf  poets ;  and  a  rei>- 
utation  was  established  beyond  corapeti* 
tion  in  his  lifetime,  from  which  no  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  withheld  its  sanc- 
tion. 1  cannot,  in  my  own  taste,  go 
completely  along  with  the  eulogies  that 
some  have  bestowed  upon  Chaucer,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  wanted  grandem*, 
where  he  is  original,  both  in  conception 
and  in  language.  But  in  vivacity  of  im- 
agination and  ease 'Of  expression,  he  is 
above  all  poets  of  the  middle  time,  and 
comparable  perhaps  to  the  peatest  of 
those  who  have  followed,  ile  invented, 
or  rather  introduced  from  France,  and 
employed  with  facility  the  regular  ianObie 
couplet ;  and  though  it  was  npt  to  be  ex- 
pected that  be  should  perceive  the  capa- 
cities latent  in  that  measure,  his  versifi- 
cation, to  which  he  accommodated  a  very 
licentious  and  arbitrary  pronunciation,  is 
unifonn  and  harmonious.*  It  is  du^Sy, 
indeed,  as  a  comic  poet,  and  a  minute 
observer  of  manners  and  circumstances, 
that  Chaucer  excels.  In  serious  and 
moral  poetry  he  is  frequently  languid  and 
difiuse ;  but  he  springs  like  Antsns  from 
the  earth,  when  his  subject  changes  to 
coarse  satire  or  merry  narrative.  Among 
his  more  elevated  compositions,  the 
Knight^s  Tale  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
immortalise  Chaucer,  since  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anjrwhere  a  story  better 
conducted,  or  told  with  more  animation 
and  stren^h  of  fancy.  The  second  place 
may  be  given  to  his  Troilus  and  Cree- 
eide,  a  j^autiful  and  interesting  poem, 
though  enfeebled  by  expansion.  But 
perhaps  the  most  eminent,  or  at  any  rate 
the  most  characteristic,  testimony  to  his 
genius  will  be  found  in  the  prologue  to 
his  Canterbury  Tales ;  a  work  entirely 
and  exclusively  his  own,  which  can  sel- 
dom be  said  of  his  poetry,  and  the  vivid 
delineations  of  which  perhaps  very  few 
writers  but  Shakspeare  could  have  equal- 
led. As  the  first  original  EngUsh  poet, 
if  we  except  Laagland,  as  the  inventor 
of  our  most  approved  measure,  as  an  im- 
prover, though  with  too  much  innovation, 
of  our  language,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 
to  the  manners  of  his  age,  Chaucer  would 
deserve  our  reverence,  if  he  had  not  also 

*  See  Tyrwhitt's  enay  on  the  language  Aod  ver- 
sification of  Chaucer,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  bia 
edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The  opinion  of 
this  eminent  critic  has  lately  been  oontromrtad  by 
Dr.  Nott,  who  maintains  the  veraifieation  of  Chan- 
cer to>ave  been  wholly  founded  on  acctntnal  and 
not  syllabic  rsgularity. 
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daiiBS  for  ezceDeoees 
do  not  depend  upon  anj  ooUatenl  eon- 
adentkMis. 

The  bst  circnDstmce  wbich  I  dnU 
■rffvtf  af  memioa  bs  having  contiibiited  to 
JJJjj*  restore  eociety  from  the  intelleci- 
*  «al  degradation  intowhich  it  had 
Cdleo  danng  thedaik  ages,  is  the  reTiral 
of  classical  learning.  The  Latin  language 
indeed,  in  whicfa  all  legal  instniments 
were  dnwn  op,  and  of  friiich  all  ecclesi- 
astics arailed  themaelres  in  their  episto- 
Urj  intereunrae,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
•oiemn  proceedings,  had  nerer  ceased  to 
be  tamiHar.  Though  many  solecisms 
and  bazbarons  won^  occor  in  the  wri- 
tings of  what  wero  catted  leaned  men, 
th^  possessed  a  Ihiency  of  expression 
in  Latin  which  does  not  often  occur  at 
praaent.  Daring  the  dark  ages,  howev- 
er, propeitj  so  called,  or  the  period  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  is 
onasaal  to  meet  with  quotations,  except 
from  the  Vidgate  or  from  theological 
wiiters.  The  stodr  of  Rome's  greatest 
anthoTB,  eq>eciaily  her  poets,  was  almost 
forbidden.  Bat  a  change  took  place  in 
iafhe  dia  coarse  of  the  twelfth  cen- 

rvvifthfln.  tnry.    The  polite  literature,  as 
**^*  web  as  the  abstraser  scienoe  of 

antiquity,  became  the  8ub|ect  of  cultiva- 
tion.  Several  writers  of  that  age,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  are  distinguished 
more  or  less  for  elegance,  though  not  ab- 
aohite  purity,  of  I^tin  style;  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  those  ancients 
who  are  its  piincipal  models.  Such 
were  John  of  Salisbury,  the  acute  and 
learned  author  of  the  Policraticus,  Will- 
iam of  Malmsbury,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Roger  Hoveden,  in  England ;  and  in  for- 
eign oonnoies,  Otho  of  Frisingen,  Saxo 
Gimmmaticus,  and  the  best  perfaia^is  of  all 
I  have  named  as  to  style,  Falcandua,  the 
historian  of  Sicily,  in  these  we  meet 
with  frequent  quotations  from  Livy,  Ci- 
cero, Pliny,  and  other  considerable  wri- 
ters of  antiquity.  The  poeu  were  now 
admired,  and  even  imitated.  All  metri- 
cal Latin  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfUi  century,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is 
extremely  bad ;  but  at  this  time,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  succeeding  age,  there  appeared 
several  versifiers,  who  aspired  to  the  re- 
nown of  following  the  steps  of  Virgil  and 
Statins  in  epic  poetry.  Joseph  Iscanus, 
an  Englishman,  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  of  these ;  his  poem  on  the  Tro- 
jan war,  containing  an  addres  to  Henry 
II.  He  wrote  another,  entitled  Antiochus, 
on  the  third  crusade,  most  of  which  has 
perished.  The  wars  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  were  celebrated  by  Gunther  in  his , 


and  not  long  allerwaid,  Gail* 
lelmns  Brito  wrote  the  PhiliaMS,  in  boo- 
oar  of  Philip  Augnstos,  and  Walter  de 
ChatiDon  the  Alexandreis,  taken  from 
the  popular  romance  of  Alexander.  None 
of  these  poems,  I  brieve,  have  much  in- 
trinsic merit;  but  their  existence  is  a 
proof  of  taste  that  could  relish,  though 
not  of  genius  that  could  emulate  antiqai* 

In  the  thirteenth  centmy  there  seems 
to  have  been  aome  decline  of  classical 
Uterature,  in  consequence  prob-  hmiihm* 
ably  of  the  scholastic  phuoeo-  tatbeftv- 
pfay,  which  was  then  in  its  great-  """"^ 
est  vigour;  at  least  we  So  not  find  so 
many  good  writers  as  in  the  preceding 
age.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  perhaps  a  little  sooner,  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
learning  began  to  di^lay  itself.  The 
copying  of  books,  for  some  ages  slowly 
and  sparingly  perfonned  in  monasteries, 
had  already  become  a  bfanch  of  tradcff 
and  their  price  was  consequently  ibhiim 
reduced.  Tiraboschi  denies  thai  «r  bmb 
the  invention  of  making  paper  ***"* 
from  linen  rags  is  older  than  the  middle 

•  Walton's  HisL  of  Engluh  PbeCiy,  voL  L,  Oil 
aeitatiaD  II.     Roqfuefoit,  Eut  de  -la  PdUe  Fiia. 
cue  du  doaneine  S^cte.  p.  18.    Ths  isUcMri^ 
lines  from  the  beginning  of  the  ewbth  book  of  the 
Philippia  seem  a  £ur,  or  rather  a  BTovrafale  ^ect> 
men  of  these  epica.    Bot  I  am  ftrj  soprrfioatty 
acquainted  with  any  of  them. 
Solverat  tnterea  tephjiis  melieribos  saBom 
Frigoredepnlso  Tens  tepor,  et  noomo 
Coeperat  et  Tiridi  gieniio  joreBeaceva  laUvH; 
Cnm  Rea  heU  Joris  rideret  ad  oacnla  mater 
Cnm  jam  post  teixnm  Phiyxi  ▼ectore  relirto 
Solis  AgcDorei  premeret  rota  terga  jotvocl 
The  tragedy  of  Eccerinos  (Eecelin  da  Romano), 
by  Albertmus  Mnssatns,  a  Padoan,  and  aotbor  or 
a  respectable  hiMory,  desaiiea  i 


the  first  attempt  lo  rerive  the  legiular  tn^gedy.  It 
was  wzitten  soon  after  1300.  The  language  by  no 
meana  wants  animation,  notwithstanding  an  on- 
skilAi!  condoct  of  the  fable.  The  Eccerinna  is 
printedio  the  tenth  vniome  of  Mnratoci'scoUecliaB. 
t  Booksellers  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Peter  of  Bkiis  mentions  a  law. 
book  which  he  had  procared  a  <|nodam  pnUico 
mangone  Ubronnn.— Hist  Litt^raire  de  la  nance, 
L  ix.,  p.  84.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  ware 
many  copyists  by  occnpation  in  the  Italian  nmrer- 
sities.— Tiraboschi,  t  vr.,  p.  72.  The  number  of 
these  at  Milan  before  the  end  of  that  age  is  said  to 
have  been  fifty,  ibid.  Bat  a  very  small  proportion 
of  their  labour  could  bare  been  deroted  to  purpo- 
ses merely  literary.  By  a  ▼arieCy  of  ordmanoes, 
the  fiiat  of  which  bears  date  in  1275,  the  booksel- 
lers of  Paris  were  subjected  to  the  control  of  the 
uniTersity. — Crevier,  U  ii.,  p.  €J,  286.  The  pretext 
of  this  was,  lest  erroneous  copies  should  obtain  cir- 
culation. And  this  appears  to  bsTs  been  the  origi- 
nal of  thoae  rsstrainu  upon  the  fraadom  of  paUi- 
cation,  which,  since  the  mTentiao  of  printing,  haTs 
ao  much  retarded  the  diffiisioa  af  truth  by  maane 
of  that  great  instrument. 
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of  that  century ;  and  although  doubts  may- 
be justly  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  position,  yet  the  coi^dence  with 
which  so  eminent  a  scholar  advances  it 
is  at  least  a  proof  that  paper  manuscripts 
of  an  earlier  dale  are  very  rare.*  Prin- 
ces became  far  more  attentive  to  htera^ 
ture  when  it  was  no  longer  confined  to 
metaphysical  theology  and  canon  law. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  translations 
from  classical  authors,  made  by  command 
of  John  and  Charles  V.  of  France.  These 
French  translations  diffused  some  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history  and  learn- 
ing among  our  own  countrymen.!  The 
public  libraries  assumed  a  more 
I  nriM.  respectable  appearance.  Louis 
IX.  had  formed  one  at  Paris,  in  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  work  of  elegant 
literature  was  found.!  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  only  four  clas- 
sical manuscripts  existed  in  tliis  collec- 
tion ;  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boe- 
thius.^  The  academical  library  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1300,  consisted  of  a  few  tracts 
kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary's  church, 
That  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  in  1340,  con- 


«  Tinboichi,  t  ▼.,  p.  85.  On  Uie  coDtnrj  side 
«re  Montfmncon,  MabiUoo,  and  Maratori ;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  carriee  up  the  invention  of  our  ordi- 
nary paper  to  the  year  lOOO.  But  Titaboechi  con- 
tends tliat  the  paper  used  in  manuscripts  of  so 
early  an  age  was  made  ft-om  cotton  rags,  and,  ap- 
parently, from  (he  inferior  durabihty  of  that  mate- 
rial, not  (nauenU^  employed.  The  editors  of  Nou- 
vean  Traite  de  Diplomatique  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  doubt  the  use  of  linen  paper  before  the 
year  1300,  t  i.,  p.  517, 521.  Meerman,  well  known 
as  a  writer  upon  the  antiquities  of  printing,  offered 
a  reward  for  the  earliest  manuscript  upon  linen 
paper,  and,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  subject,  li^ed 
the  date  of  its  invention  between  1270  and  1300. 
But  M.  Schwandner,  of  Vienna,  is  said  to  have 
found  in  the  imperial  library  a  small  charter  bear- 
ing the  data  of  1243  on  such  paper. — Macpheraon*8 
Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.,  p.  394.  Tiraboschi, 
if  he  had  known  this,  would  probably  have  main- 
tained the  paper  to  be  made  of  cotton,  which  he 
says  it  is  dimenlt  to  distinguish.  He  assigns  the 
invention  of  linen  paper  to  Pace  da  Fabiano  of 
Treviso.  But  more  than  one  Arabian  writer  as- 
serts the  manufacttire  of  linen  paper  to  have  been 
carried  on  at  Samarcand  early  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, having  been  brought  thither  from  China. 
And,  what  is  more  conclusive,  Casiri  positively  de- 
clares many  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  to  be  written  on 
that  substance.— Bibliotheca  Arahico-Hispanics,  t. 
ii.,  p.  9.  This  authority  appears  much  to  outweirh 
the  opinion  of  Tiraboschi  in  favour  of  Pace  da  Fa- 
biano, who  must  perhaps  take  his  place  at  the  ta- 
ble of  fabulous  heroes  with  Bartholomew  Schwartz 
and  Flavio  Gioja.  But  the  material  point,  that 
paper  was  very  little  known  in  Europe  till  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourteenth  centary,  remains  as  be- 
fore. 

t  Warton*s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1S3. 

t  ^elly,  t.  v.,  n.  802.    Crevier,  t.  ii.,  p.  36. 

i  Warton,  vol  i.,  Dissert.  II. 


tained  four  hundred  volumes,  among 
which  were  Livy,  Saliust,  Lucan,  VirgiL 
Claudian,  and  other  ancient  writers.^ 
But  no  other,  probably,  of  that  age  was 
so  numerous  or  so  valuable.  Richard  of 
Bury,  the  chancellor  of  England,  and  Ed- 
ward III.,  spared  no  expense  in  coUect- 
inf  a  library,  the  first  perhaps  that  any 
private  man  had  formed.  But  the  scar* 
city  of  valuable  books  was  still  so  great, 
that  he  gave  the  abbot  of  St.  Albania  fifty 
pomids  weight  of  silver  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  volumes.!  Charles  Y. 
increased  the  royal  library  at  Paris  to 
nkie  hundred  volumes,  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  purchased  and  transported  to 
London.^  His  brother  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloeester,  presented  the  universitv  of 
Oxford  with  six  hundred  books,  wriich 
seem  to  have  been  of  extraordinary  value, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  having 
been  estimated  at  one  thousand  pounds. 
This  indeed  was  in  1440,  at  which  time 
such  a  library  would  not  have  been 
thought  remarkably  numerous  beyond 
the  Alps,^  but  England  had  made  com- 
paratively little  progress  in  learning. 
Germany,  however,  was  probably  stul 
less  advanced.  Louis,  Elector  Palatine, 
bequeathed  in  1421  his  library  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  volumes.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  related  to  theology,  twelve 

•  V^arton,  vol.  i..  Dissert  II. 

j  Ibid.  Fifty-eight  books  wen  transcribed  in 
this  abbey  ondcar  one  abbot,  aboat  the  year  130O. 
Every  considerable  monastery  bad  a  room,  called 
Scriptorium,  where  this  work  was  performed. 
More  than  eighty  were  transcribed  at  St.  Albans 
under  Whethamstede,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VL, 
ibid.  See  also  Du  Caage,  v.  Scriptores.  Never- 
theless we  must  rememoer,  first,  that  the  hi 
greater  part  of  these  books  were  mere  monastic 
trash,  or  at  least  useless  in  our  modem  appreheI^ 
sion ;  secondly,  that  it  depended  upon  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  abt>ot  whether  the  scriptorium  should  be 
occupied  or  not.  Every  head  of  a  monastery  was 
not  a  Whethamstede.  Ignorance  and  jollity,  such 
as  we  find  in  Bolton  Abbey,  were  their  more  usual 
characteristics.  By  the  account-books  of  this 
rich  monastery,  about  the  beginning  of  the  foar- 
teenth  century,  three  books  only  appear  to  have 
been  purdiased  in  forty  years.  One  of  those  was 
the  Liber  Sententiarum  of  Peter  Lombard,  which 
cost  thirty  shillings,  equivalent  to  near  forty 
pounds  at  present.— Whitaker's  Hist,  of  Craven, 
p.  3.'K). 

t  Ibid.    Villaret,  t.  xi.,  p.  117. 

6  Niccolo  Niccoli,  a  private  scholar,  who  con- 
tributed essentially  to  tne  restoration  of  ancient 
learning,  bequeathed  a  library  of  eight  hundred  vol- 
umes to  the  republic  of  Florence.  This  Niccoli 
hardlv  published  any  thing  of  his  own ;  but  earned 
a  well-merited  reputation  by  copying  and  correcting 
manuscripts.-~Tirabo9chl,  t.  vi,,  p.  114.  Shep- 
herd's Poggio,  p.  319.  In  the  preceding  centurV, 
Colluccio  Salutato  had  procured  as  many  ts  eight 
hundred  volumes,  ibid.  p.  32.  Roscoe's  Lorenzo 
do'  Medici,  p.  55. 
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to  canon  and  ciril  law,  fbrty4l?e  to  med- 
icine, and  six  to  philosophj.* 

Those  who  first  undertook  to  lay  open 
Tnuerip-  the  stores  of  ancient  leanung 
thm  crmn-  found  incredible  difficulties  from 
''****•*  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts.  So 
gross  and  supine  was  the  ignorance  of 
Uie  monks,  within  whose  walls  these 
treasures  were  concealed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain,  except  by  inde- 
fatigable researches,  the  extent  of  what 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  great  ship- 
wreck of  antiouity.  To  this  in<}Uiry  Pe- 
trarch deroted  continual  attention.  He 
spared  no  pains  to  preserve  the  remains 
of  authors,  who  were  perishing  from 
neglect  and  time.  This  danger  was  by 
no  means  past  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry. A  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  Glory, 
which  had  been  in  his  possession,  was 
afterward  irretrievably  lost.!  He  de- 
clares that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the 
works  of  Varro ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
to  recover  these  and  the  second  Decad 
of  lAvy  were  fruitless.  He  found,  how- 
ever, ^uintilian,  in  1350,  of  which  there 
was  no  cooy  in  Italy.!  Boccaccio,  and 
a  man  of  less  general  fame,  CoUuccio 
Salutato,  were  distinguished  in  the  same 
honourable  task.  The  diligence  of  these 
scholars  was  not  confined  to  searching 
for  manuscripts.  Transcribed  by  slovenly 
monks,  or  by  ignorant  persons  who  made 
copies  for  sale,  they  required  the  con- 
tinual emendation  of  accurate  critics.^ 
Though  much  certainly  was  left  for  the 
more  enlightened  sagacity  of  later  times, 
we  owe  Uie  first  intelligible  text  of  the 
Latin  classics  to  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and 
their  contemporair  labourers  in  this 
Tineyiund  for  a  hundred  years  before  the 
invention  of  printing. 

What  Petrarch  began  in  the  fourteenth 
indMtrror  ^^i^tury  was  carried  on  by  a 
thojitoenth  new  generation  with  unabating 
•"■•''y-  industry.  The  whole  lives  or 
Italian  scholars  m  the  fifteenth  century 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  revival  of  philology.  Fcnt 
this  they  sacrificed  thehr  native  language, 
which  had  made  such  surprising  shoots 
in  the  preceding  age,  and  were  content 
to  trace,  in  humble  reverence,  the  foot- 
steps of  antiquity.  For  this  too  they 
lost  the  hope  of  permanent  glory,  which 
can  never  remain  with  imitators,  or  such 
as  trim  the  lamp  of  ancient  sepulchres. 


*  Scbmklt,  Hi«t  det  Allemuids,  t  v.,  p.  520. 
t  He  bad  lent  it  to«  needy  man  of  letten,  who 
iwned  the  book,  which  waa  never  recovered.— Be 
~B,t  i,  p.  57. 

Tiraboechi,  p.  80; 

Idas,  t  v.,  p.  83.    De  Bade,  t  i.,  p.  8a 


Sade, 


No  wrker  periiaps  of  the  fifteenth  cen.- 
tury,  except  Politian,  can  aajMre  at  pres- 
ent even  to  the  second  class,  in  a  just 
maiahalling  of  literary  reputation.    But 
we  owe  them  our  respect  and  gratitude 
for  their  taste  and  diligence.    The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript,  says 
Tiraboschi,  was  regarded  almost  aa  the 
conquest  of  a.  kio^om.     The  classical 
writers,  he  adds,  were  chiefly  either  found 
in  Ita^,  or  at  least  bv  Italians;  they 
were  mat  amended  and  first  printed  in 
Italy,  and  in  Italy  they  were  fiiat  col- 
lected in  public  libraries.*    This  is  sub- 
ject to  some  exception  when  fairly  con- 
sidered; several  ancient  authors  were 
never  lost,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  discovered;  and  we  know 
that  Italy  did  not  always  anticipate  other 
countries  in  classical  printing.    But  her 
superior  merit  is  incontestable.    Poggio 
Bracciolini,  who  stands  perhaps  at  ^^gg^ 
the  head  of  the  restorers  of  learn-  "^'* 
ing  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  discovered  in  the  monastery  oi 
St.  Gall,  among  dirt  and  rubbiah,  m  a 
dungeon  scarcely  fit  for  condemned  crim- 
inals, as  he  describes  it,  an  entire  copy 
of  Quintilian,  and  part  of  Valerias  Flac- 
cus.    This  was  in  1414 ;  and  soon  after- 
ward he  rescued  the  poem  of  Silius  Ital- 
icus,  and  twelve  comedies  of  Plantus,  in 
addition  to  eight  that  were  previously 
known;   besides  Lucretius,   Columella, 
Tertullian,  Amraianus  MarcelHnus,  and 
other  writers  of  inferior  note.f    A  bishop 
of  Lodi  brought  to  light  the  riietoiical 
treatises  of  Cicero.    Net  that  we  must 
suppose  these  books  to  have  been  univer- 
sally  unknown    before;   Quintilian,    at 
least,  is  quoted  by  English  writers  much 
eariier.    But  so  little  intercourse  pre- 
vailed among  diffidrent  countries,  and  tlw 
monks  had  so  httle  acquaintance  with 
the  riches  of  their  conventual  libraries, 
that  an  author  mig^t  pass  for  lost  in  Italy, 
who  was  familiar  to  a  few  learned  men 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.    To  the  name 
of  Pojggio  we  may  add  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, distinguished  in  this  memorable  res- 
urrection of  ancient  literature,  and  united, 
not  always  indeed  by  friendship,  for  their 
bitter  animosities  disgrace  their  profes- 
sion, but  by  a  sort  of  common  sympathy 
in  the  cause  of  learning ;  Fil^fo,  Lauren- 
tius  Valla,  Niccolo   NiccoH,  Ambrogio 
Traversari,  more   commonly  called  0 
Camaldolense,  and  Leonardo  Aretino. 
From  the  subversion  of  the  Western 


•  TiraboacM,  p.  101. 

t  Idem,  t  vL,  pl  104;  and  Shepherd'a Uh  of 
PoggiojK  106,  lia    RoecM^  LonoBO  de'  Med- 

ki,p.aB. 
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orMk  Ian-  Empire,  or  at  teast  flfwn  the 
gaafe  an-  time  when  Rome  eeaeed  to  Mty 
2^  JJl  obedience  to  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
"•  ^  Tenna,  the  Greek  langiiage  and 
literature  had  been  ahnost  entirely  for- 
gotten within  the  pale  of  the  Latin  chureh. 
A  rery  few  exeeptiona  might  be  found, 
eapectally  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  while  the  Bastem  emperors 
retained  their  dominion  over  part  of 
Italy.*  ThttS  Charlemagne  is  said  to 
have  established  a  seho<M  for  Greek  at 
Osnabnrg.f  John  Seolus  seems  to  have 
been  wen  acquainted  with  the  language. 
And  Greek  characters  may  occasionauy, 
though  very  seldom,  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  learned  men ;  such  as  Lanfraae 
or  William  of  fifalmsbury.t  It  is  said 
that  Roger  Bacon  understood  Greek ;  and 
Ids  eminent  contemporary,  Robert  Gros- 
tete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  sufficient 


•  Schmidt,  Hiflt  des  AHenuiidt,  t.  ii..  p.  374. 
Tinbosctti,  t  iii,  p.  124,  et  alibi  Beda  extols 
Theodora,  primate  of  Caatertnuy .  and  ToMaa,  hish- 

3»  of  Rochester,  for  their  knowledae  of  Oxeek.-* 
ist.  Eccles.,  c.  9  and  d4.    Bat  the  fonner  of  these 
prelates,  if  not  the  latter,  was  a  native  of  Greecd. 

t  Hist  Litt^rairo  de  la  France,  t  n.,  p.  12. 

X  Greek  characters  are  firoad  in  a  charter  of  043, 
poblished  in  Martenne,  Thesanrue  Anecdot.,  t.  i., 
p.  74.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  m  fwtanf  ^m^p^t', 
and  the  word  9coto«co(,  occnr  in  Wilham  of  Malms- 
bary ,  and  one  or  two  others  in  Lanfranc's  Constitn- 
tiooa  It  is  said  that  a  Greek  psalter  was  written 
in  an  abbey  at  Toonuy  abo«t  1106.— Hiat.  Litt,  de 
la  France,  t.  iz.,  p.  102.  This  was,  I  should  think, 
a  very  rare  instance  of  a  Greek  manuscript,  sacred 
or  profane,  copied  in  the  western  parte  of  Europe 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  Greek  psalter, 
written  in  Latin  charactets  at  KUan  m  the  ninth 
centuij,  was  aoM  somejears  ago  in  London.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  said  by  Crevier  to  have  known  a  lit- 
tle Greek,  and  he  scTeral  timee  uses  technical 
words  in  that  language.  Yet  he  could  not  have 
been  much  more leynied  than  his  nelshbonrs ; 
since  baring  found  the  word  wna  in  St  Anoroee,  be 
was  forced  to  ask  the  meaning  of  one  John  Sarm- 
ain,  an  Engliahman,  because,  saya  he,  none  of  our 
masters  here  (at  Paris)  understand  Greek.  Paris, 
indeed,  Crerier  thinks,  could  not  furnish  any  Greek 
•cholar  in  that  ase  except  Abelard  and  Heloiae, 
and  probably  neither  of  tnam  knew  ranch.-* Hist, 
de  r(7nivers.  de  Paris,  t.  i.,  p.  250. 

The  ecclesiastical  langua^,  it  maybe  observed, 
was  full  of  Greek  words  ijatuiized.  But  this  pro- 
cess had  taken  place  before  the  fifttt  century ;  and 
moat  of  them  will  be  ibond  in  the  Latin  dictiona- 
ries. A  Greek  word  was  now  and  then  bonrowed, 
as  more  imposing  than  the  correspondent  Latin. 
Thus  the  English  and  other  kinss  sometimes  called 
themselves  Basileus  instead  of  Rex. 

It  wiU  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  profesiad  to 
enumerate  all  the  persona  of  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  tongue  aome  evidence  may  be 
found ;  nor  have  I  ever  directed  my  attention  to  the 
subject  with  that  view.  Doubtless  the  list  might 
be  mora  than  doubled.  But,  if  ten  times  the  num- 
ber could  be  found,  we  should  still  be  entitled  to  say 
that  the  language  wae  almest  uukmwu;  and  that 
tt  eouM  have  had  no  infhienee  on  the  eonditien  of 
literature. 

M  m 


intamaey  with  it  to  wrto  aaimadvenioiK 
upon  Suidas.  Since  Greek  was  spoken 
with  connderable  purity  by  the  noble 
and  well  educated  natiree  of  Con8tant^• 
nople,  we  may  wonder  that,  erea  as  a 
hying  language,  it  was  not  better  known 
by  the  western  nations,  and  espedally  in 
so  neighbouring  a  nation  as  Italy.  VeC 
here  the  ignorance  was  perhaps  eren 
more  compete  than  m  France  or  Eng- 
land. In  some  parts  indeed  of  Calabria, 
which  had  been  siibject  to  the  eastern 
empire  till  near  the  year  1100,  the  liturgy 
was  Btifl  performed  in  Greek ;  and  a  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  language 
was  of  course  preserred.  Bat  for  the 
scholars  of  Italy,  Boccaccio  pd^itivelT 
asserts,  that  no  one  understood  so  much 
as  the  Greek  charaefers.*  Nor  is  there 
probably  a  single  line  quoted  from  any 
poet  in  that  language  from  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  first  to  lead  ue  way  in  restoring 
Grecian  learning  in  Europe  k,  ^^„  ^ 
were  the  same  men  who  had  vtvM  in  the 
revived  the  kindred  muses  of  SJ5S5?''* 
Latium,  Petrarca  and  Boccao*  ^' 
cio.  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  during 
ah  embassy  from  the  court  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1335,  was  persuaded  to  become  the 
preceptor  of  the  former,  with  whom  he 
read  the  works  of  Plato.f  Leontius  Pi- 
latus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  was  efr> 
couraged  some  years  afterward  by  Boc- 
caccio to  give  public  lectures  upon 
Homer  at  ]Aorenee.|  MThatever  waAx 
be  the  share  of  general  attention  that  he 
excited,  he  had  Uie  honour  of  instroctnig 
both  these  great  Italians  in  his  native 
hmguaffe.  Neither  of  them  pethaps 
reached  an  advanced  deme  of  proA- 
ciency ;  but  they  bathed  their  lips  in  the 
fountain,  and  enjoyed  the  pride  of  being 
the  first  who  paid  the  homage  of  a  new 
posterity  to  tne  father  of  poetiy.  For 
some  time  little  fruit  apparently  resulted 
from  their  example;  bnt  Italy  had  iaa- 
bibed  the  desire  of  acquisitions  in  a 
new  sirfiere  of  knowledge,  which,  after 
some  mterval,  she  was  abundantly  ei»* 
abled  to  realize.  A  few  years  before 
the  termination  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

*  Nemo  est  qui  Onscas  titeias  n6rit ;  at  ego  in 
hoc  Letinifati  competior,  qua  sic  omntno  Graca  ab* 
iedt  stndia,  at  ettam  non  noaeamns  cfaancteraa 
Utwarum.— OenealogiB  Deotum,  apud  Hodium  de 
Oiwcis  Illustribus,  p.  3. 

t  M6m.  de  P^trarque,  t.  i.,  p.  407. 

X  Idem,  t  i,  p.  447;  t.  iii.,  p.  934.  Hodf,  da 
Onscis  lUust.,  p.  3.  Boccaoe  speaks  modeethf 
of  his  own  attammenta  in  Ofeek ;  etsi  non  satis 
pkni  Derceperim,  percept  tamen  quantum  potol; 
nee  dobiam,  si  permansusst  homo  iUe  va^s  diu- 
this  penes  noa,  quin  plenins  pttoeptMem,  kL,  p.  4. 
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Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  ivhom  the  Empe- 
ror John  Palsdologus  had  previously  sent 
into  Italy,  and  even  as  far  as  England, 
upon  one  of  those  unavailing  embassies 
by  which  the  Byzantine  court  strove  to 
obtain  sympathy  and  succour  from  Eu- 
rope, returned  to  Florence  as  a  public 
teacher  of  Grecian  literature.*  His  school 
was  afterward  removed  successively  to 
Pavia,  Venice,  and  Rome;  and  during 
nearly  twenty  years  that  he  taught  in 
Italy,  most  of  those  eminent  scholars 
whom  I  have  already  named,  and  who 
distinguish  the  first  half  of  that  century, 
derived  from  his  instruction  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  tongue.  Some,  not 
content  with  being  the  disciples  of  Chry- 
Boloras,  betook  themselves  to  the  source 
of  that  literature  at  Constantinople  ;  and 
returned  to  Italy  not  only  with  a  more 
accurate  insight  into  the  Greek  idiom 
than  they  could  have  attained  at  home, 
but  with  copious  treasures  of  manuscripts, 
few,  if  an)r,  of  which  probably  existed 
previously  in  Italy,  where  none  had  abil- 
liy  to  read  or  value  them;  so  that  the 
principal  authors  of  Grecian  antiquity 
may  be  considered  as  brought  to  light  by 
these  inquiries,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  are  Guarino  of  Verona,  Aurispa, 
and  Filelfo.  The  second  of  these  brought 
bome  to  Venice  in  1423  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes.f 

The  fall  of  that  eastern  empire,  which 
ataiBor  had  so  long  outlived  all  other 
tousbif  iQ  pretensions  to  respect  that  it 
■*"**■  scarcely  retained  that  founded 
upon  iu  antiqmty,  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  delayed  tiU  Italy  was  ripe 
to  nourish  the  scattered  seeds  of  litera- 
tore  that  would  have  perished  a  few  ages 
earlier  in  the  common  catastrophe.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, even  the  national  pride  of  Greece 
could  not  blind  her  to  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching rain.  It  was  no  longer  possi- 
ue  to  ins[Hre  the  European  republic,  dis- 
tracted by  wars  and  restrained  by  calcu- 
lating policy,  with  the  generous  fanati- 
cism of  the  crusades ;  and  at  Uie  council 
of  Florence,  in  1439,  the  court  and  church 
of  Constantinople  had  the  mortification 
of  sacrificing  tneir  long-cherished  fkith, 
without  experien(iing  any  sensible  return 
of  protection  or  security.  The  learned 
Greeks  were  perhaps  the  first  to  antici- 
pate, and  certainly  not  the  last  to  avoid, 


*  Hodv  plaoat  the  cammeDcement  of  Chrysolo- 
4^'»  tm/aung  a«  etrlj  u  1391,  p.  3.  But  Tirabos- 
chi,  whooe  iwMich  wm  more  preciM,  fixes  it  at 
the  end  of  1306  er  b^nninf  of  1397,  t.  m,  p.  128. 

t  Tinboechi,  t  tl,  p.  102.  Roicoe's  Lorenzo 
de' Medici,  vol.  i.,  p.  43l 


their  coontry^s  destruction.  The  council 
of  Florence  brought  many  of  them  into 
Italian  connexions,  and  held  out  at  least 
a  temporary  accommodation  of  their  con- 
flicting opinions.  Though  the  Roman 
pontiffs  did  nothing,  and  probably  could 
have  done  nothing  efiectmd,  for  the  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  they  were  very 
ready  to  protect  and  reward  the  leaiiiiiig 
of  individuals.  To  Eugenius  lY.,^  to 
Nicolas  v.,  to  Pius  II.,  and  some  other 
popes  of  this  age,  the  Greek  ejdles  were 
mdebted  for  a  patronage  which  they  re- 
paid by  splendid  services  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  native  literature  throughout 
Italy.  Bessarion,  a  disputant  on  the 
Greek  side  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
was  well  content  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trine of  single  procession  for  a  cardinal's 
hat;  a  digmty  which  he  deserved  for  his 
learning,  if  not  for  his  pliancy.  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Ge- 
mistus  Pletho,  mi^ht  equal  Bessarion  in 
merit,  though  not  m  honours.  They  all, 
however,  experienced  the  patronage  of 
those  admirable  protectors  of  letters,  Nic- 
olas v.,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  or  Alfonso, 
king  of  Naples.  These  men  emigrated 
before  the  final  destraction  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  Lascaris  and  Musurus,  whose 
arrival  in  Italy  was  posterior  to  that 
event,  may  be  deemed  perhaps  still  more 
conspicuous;  but  as  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  was  already  restored,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  any 
farther. 

The  Greeks  had  preserved,  through 
the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  their  share 
of  ancient  learning  with  more  fidelity 
and  attention  than  was  shown  in  the 
west  of  Europe.  Genius  indeed,  or  any 
original  exceUence,  could  not  weU  exist 
along  with  their  cowardly  despotism  and 
their  contemptible  theologjr,  more  cor- 
rupted by  frivolous  subtleties  than  that 
of  the  Latin  church.  The  spirit  of  per- 
secution, natundly  allied  to  despotism 
and  bigotry,  had  nearly,  during  one  period, 
extinguished  the  lamp,  or  at  least  reduced 
the  Greeks  to  a  level  with  the  most  igno- 
rant nations  of  the  west.  In  the  age  of 
Justinian,  who  expelled  the  last  Platonic 
philosophers,  learning  began  rapidly  to 
decline ;  in  that  of  Heraelius,  it  had 
reached  a  much  lower  point  of  degrada- 
tion; and  for  two  centuries,  especially 
while  the  worshippers  of  images  were 
persecuted  with  unrelenting  intolerance, 
there  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  literature.*    But  about  the  mid- 


*  The  euUiorB  moet  cODvenaot  with  Byzantiae 
leenuBgefreetii  Uua.  NevertbeleM,  Uaere  is  one 
manilBst  dilRmiice  between  the  Oreek  writers  oC 
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die  of  the  ninth  centar3r  it  revired  pretty 
suddenly,  and  with  considerable  success.* 
Though,  as  I  have  observed,  we  find  in 
Ter^  few  instances  any  original  udent, 
yet  it  was  hardly  less  important  to  have 
had  compilers  of  suoh  erudition  as  Pho- 
tius,  Suidas,  Eustathius,  and  Tzetzes. 
With  these  certainly  the  Latins  of  the 
middle  ages  could  not  place  any  names 
in  comparison.  They  possessed,  to  an 
extent  which  we  cannot 'precisely  appre- 
ciate, many  of  those  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  whose 
loss  we  have  long  regretted,  and  must 
continue  to  deem  irretrievable.  Great 
havoc,  however,  was  made  in  the  libraries 
of  Constantinople  at  its  capture  by  the 
Latins ;  an  epoch  from  which  a  rapid  de- 
cline is  to  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Solecisms  and  bar- 
barous terms,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  old  Byzantine  writers,  are  said  to  de- 
form the  style  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.f    The  Turkish  ravages 


the  worst  period,  such  as  the  eighth  century,  and 
those  who  correspond  to  them  in  the  west.  Syn- 
cellus,  for  example,  is  of  mat  use  in  chrosiology, 
because  he  was  acquainted  with  many  ancient  his- 
tories now  no  more.  But  Bede  possessed  nothing 
which  we  have  lost;  and  his  compilations  are  con- 
aequently  altogether  unprofitable.  The  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  seculum  iconociasticum  of  Cave,  low  as 
it  was  in  all  polite  literature,  produced  one  man, 
St.  John  Damascenus,  who  has  been  deemed  the 
founder  of  scholastic  theolcvy,  and  who  at  least  set 
the  example  of  that  stvle  ofreasoning  in  the  East 
This  person,  and  Michael  Psellus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  eleventh  century,  are  the  only  considerable 
men  as  original  writers  in  the  aonals  of  Byzantine 
literature. 

*  The  honour  of  restoring  ancient  or  heathen  lit- 
erature is  due  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,  uncle  and  min- 
ister of  Michael  II.  Cedrenus  speaks  of  it  in  the 
following  terms  :  <ircfi«Xird^  UxairiK  ^  ^o^at  im 

likin  ^fiiiaaaa  tq  rwv  KfMiTwirruv  apytq.  xai  oftaOtq), 
iiarptSas  UaoTfi  rwv  tinarfipMv  a^opioast  rwv  pitv  aWuv 
hrg  irtp  srvx^t  nf(  S*  Cm  naeuv  tnoxov  ^iXoinnpuK  kut* 
enra  ru  pmvtkua  » -rg  Mayvavpq'  «u  obrt*  c(  tnivov 
avn^oKttv  ol  tnertfitat  Q^ovrv,  jc.  r.  A.— >Hist.  Bj' 
lant.  Script  (Lutet),  t  x.,  p.  547.  Bardas  found 
out  and  promoted  Photios,  afterward  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  equally  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  churcn  and  of  learning.  Gibbon  passes  per- 
haps too  rapidly  over  the  Byzantine  literature, 
ebap.  53.  In  tnis,  as  in  many  other  places,  the 
masterly  boldness  and  precision  of  his  outline, 
which  astonish  those  wno  have  trodden  parts  of 
the  same  field,  are  apt  to  escape  an  uninformed 
leader. 

t  Du  Cange,  Prafatio  ad  Oloasar.  Orncitatis 
Medii  JSvi.  Anna  Comnena  quotes  some  popular 
lines,  which  seem  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  ex- 
tant of  the  Romaic  dialect,  or  something  approach- 
ing it,  as  they  observe  no  gFammatical  inflection, 
and  bear  about  the  ssme  resemblance  to  ancient 
Oreek  that  the  worst  law  charters  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  do  to  pure  Latin.  In  fact  the 
Greek  laoguagb  seems  to  have  declined  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  did,  and  almost  at 
as  early  a  period.  In  the  iixth  Century,  Damas- 
MitlS 


and  destruction  of  monasteries  ensued; 
and  in  the  cheerless  intervtds  of  inunedi* 
ate  terror,  there  was  no  longer  any  en- 
couragement to  preserve  the  monuments 
of  an  expiring  language,  and  of  a  name 
that  was  to  lose  its  place  among  nations.* 
That  ardour  for  tne  restoration  of  clas* 
sical  literature  which  animated  Italy  in 

cius,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  mentions  the  old  Ian* 
.guage  as  distinct  from  that  which  was  vernacular, 
rrfv  apxatav  yXuTToy  inrsp  tjjv  titianiv  /itkiTOvn. — Dll 
Cange,  ibid.,  p.  11.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pop- 
ular, or  political  verses  of  Tzetzes,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  are  accentual ;  that  is,  are  to  be 
read,  as  the  modem  Greeks  do,  by  treating  every 
acute  or  circumflex  syllable  as  lon^,  without  re- 
gard to  its  original  quantity.  This  innovation, 
which  must  have  produced  still  fl[reater  confusion 
of  metrical  rules  than  it  did  in  Latm,is  much  <dder 
than  the  age  of  Tzetzes ;  if^  at  least,  the  editor  of 
some  notes  subjoined  to  Meursius's  edition  of  the 
Themata  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitns  (Lug- 
duni,  1617)  is  right  in  ascribmg  certain  political 
verses  to  tnat  emperor,  who  died  in  059.  •  These 
verses  are  regular  accentual  trochaics.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  have  since  been  given  to  Constantine 
Manasses,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh  century.  ^ 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  modem  traveller  ^ 
(Hobhoose's  Travels  in  Albania,  letter  33),  the 
chief  corraptions  which  distinguish  the  Romaic 
from  its  parent  stock,  especially  the  auxiliary  verfas» 
are  not  older  than  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  > 
Mahomet  II.  But  it  seems  di£Scult  to  obtain  an/ 
satisfactory  proof  of  this ;  and  the  auxiliary  verb  is 
80  natural  and  convenient,  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
may  probably,  in  some  of  their  local  idioms,  have 
fallen  into  the  use  of  it ;  as  Mr.  H.  admits  they  did 
with  respect  to  the  future  auxiliary  ^tX».  See 
some  instances  of  this  in  Lesbonax  vtpt  a;^/iarwv, 
ad  finem  Ammonii,  curl  Valckenaljr. 

*  Photius<i  write  on  the  authority  of  M.  Heenn) 
Quotes  Theopompns,  Arrian'a  history  of  Alexan- 
der's Successors,  and  of  Parthia,  Ctesias,  Asathar- 
cides,  the  whole  of  Diodoras  Siculus,  Polybius, 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  twenty  lost  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  shnoet  two  hundred  of  Lys- 
ias,  sixty-four  of  Isaus,  about  fifty  of  Hyperides* 
Heeren  ascribes  the  loss  of  these  works  altogether 
to  the  Latin  capture  of  Constantinople,  no  writer 
subsequent  to  that  time  having  quoted  them. — 
Essai  sur  lea  Croissdes,  p.  413.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, not  to  soppoee  that  some  part  of  the  destrue* 
tifm  was  left  for  the  Ottomans  to  perfomL  ,£nea8 
Sylvius  bemoans,  in  his  speech  before  the  diet  o£ 
Frankfort,  the  vast  losses  of  literature  by  the  re- 
cent subversion  of  the  Greek  empire.  Quid  de  U- 
bris  dicsm,  qui  illic  erant  innumerabiles,  nondum 

Latinis  cogniti ! Nunc  er^,  et  Homero  et 

Pindaro  et  Menandn  et  omnibus  illnstrioribus  poe- 
tis,  secunda  mora  erit.  But  nothing  can  be  infer* 
red  from  this  declamation,  except,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  Menanaer  still  existed  or 
noL— ^n.  Syl.,  Opera,  p.  715;  also  p.  681.  Har- 
ris's Philological  Inquiries,  part  iii,  c.  4.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  however,  of  the  turn  which  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  Italy,  was  taking,  that  a  pope's 
legate  should,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  descant  so  se- 
riously on  the  injury  sustained  by  profane  literature. 
A  useful  summary  of  the  lower  Greek  literature, 
taken  chiedy  from  the  Bibliotheca  GraM:a  of  Fabri- 
cius,  will  be  found  in  Berington's  Literary  History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Appendix  I. ;  and  one  rather 
more  copious  m  SchoslT,  Abr6g6  de  b  Littirature 
Grecque  (Paris,  1612). 
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the  firat  part  of  the  filieenth 
SSj,!^  ceatuy,  wee  by  no  means  com- 
V9fmA  mon  to  the  reet  of  Barope.  Nei- 
^*^-  ther  England,  nor  France,  nor 
Germany  seemed  aware  of  the  approach- 
ing  change.  We  are  told  that  learn 
ing,  by  which  I  believe  is  only  meant 
th^  scholastic  ontology,  had  begun  to 
decline  at  Oxford  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.*  And  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, from  whatever  cause,  is  particularly 
barren  of  writers  in  the  Latin  language. 
The  study  of  Greek  was  only  introduced 
by  Grocyn  and  Linacer  under  Henry  VII., 
and  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  the  unlearned 
party  styled  themselves  Trojans,  as  a 
pretext  for  abusing  and  insulting  the 
scholars.!  Nor  did  any  classical  work 
proceed  from  the  respectable  press  of 
Caxton.  France,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  age,  had  several  eminent  theo- 
logians ;  but  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII. 
aid  Louis  XI.  contributed  fkr  more  to 
her  political  than  her  literary  renoMrn. 
A  Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at 
Paris  in  1468,  before  which  time  the  lan- 
guage had  not  been  publicly  taught,  and 
was  little  understooa.^  Much  less  had 
Germany  thrown  off  her  ancient  rude- 
ness. Jfineas  Sylvius  indeed,  a  deliber- 
ate flatterer,  extols  every  circumstance 
in  the  social  state  of  that  6ountry ;  but 
Campano,  the  papal  legate  at  Ratisbon  in 
1471,  exclaims  against  the  barbarism  of 
a  nation  where  very  few  possessed  any 
learning,  none  any  elegance.^  Yet  the 
progress  of  inteUectual  cultivation,  at 
least  in  the  two  former  countries,  was 
uniform,  though  silent;  libraries  became 
more  numerous,  and  books,  after  the 
happy  invention  of  paper,  though  still 
very  scarce,  might  be  copied  at  less  ex- 
pense. Many  coUeges  were  founded  in 
the  English  as  well  as  foreign  universi- 
tiee  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.    Nor  can  I  pass  over  institu- 

•  Wood's  AnfciOQitiet  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.,  p.  537. 

t  Roper's  Vita  Mori,  ed.  Heanie,  p.  75. 

i  Crerier,  t.  it.,  p.  343 ;  see  too  p.  4S. 

4  Incredibilis  ioaeniorain  bartwries  est ;  rwissiini 
lilens  ndnint,  iraui  eleguitiain.— Papjensis  Epis- 
tol9,  p.  377.  Campano's  notion  of  elegance  was 
ridicaioas  enoag^.  Nobody  ever  carried  farther 
the  pedantic  afleetation  of  avoidinf  modem  tenns 
in  his  htinity.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  he  randeis  his  meaning  ahnoet  unintelligible 
hy  excess  of  classical  purity.  Braccio  boasts  se 
nunquam  deoram  immortaiimn  templa  violAsse. 
Troops  committing  outrages  in  a  city  ate  accueed 
rirgines  vestales  mcestisse.  In  the  terms  of 
treaties,  he  employs  the  old  Romsn  forms ;  exerci- 
tum  trajicito— oppida.  pontificis  sunto,  6tc.  And 
with  a  most  absurd  pedantry,  tiie  ecclesiastical 
state  is  called  Romanun  impeHnm.^CampaDi 
Vita  Braccii,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  ItaL,  t.  xix. 


tioBB  that  have  so  eminently  contributed 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  this  country, 
and  that  still  condnae  to  exercise  so  con- 
spicuous an  influence  over  her  taste  and 
knowled^,  as  the  two  great  schools  of 
grammatical  learning,  Winchester  and 
Eton;  the  one  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1373; 
the  other,  in  1439,  by  King  Henry  the 
Sixth.* 

But  while  the  learned  of  Ita]^  were  eft> 
geriy  exploring  their  recent  ac-  nmaiioB 
quisitions  of  manuscripts,  deci*  ^  i*intt«f 
phered  with  diiBcnlty,  and  slowly  circida* 
ted  from  hand  to  hand,  a  few  obscure  Ger- 
mans had  gradually  perfected  the  most  iin* 
portant  discovery  recorded  in  the  annale 
of  mankind.  The  invention  of  printing,  so 
far  from  being  the  result  of  philosophical 
sagacity,  does  not  appear  to  have  be«i 
suggested  by  any  regard  to  the  higher 
branches. of  literature,  or  to  bear  any 
other  relation  than  that  of  coincidence  to 
their  revival  in  Italy.  The  question,  why 
it  was  struck  out  at  that  particular  time, 
must  be  referred  to  that  disposition  of 
unknown  causes  which  we  call  accident. 
Two  or  three  centuries  earlier,  we  cannol 
but  acknowledge  the  discovery  would 
have  been  almost  equally  acceptable. 
But  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to  have 
naturally  preceded  those  of  engraving 
and  printing.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  playing  cards,  which  have  been 
traced  far  back  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
gave  the  first  notion  of  taking  off  impree. 
sions  from  engraved  figures  upon  wood. 
The  second  stage,  or  rather  second  api^ 
cation  of  this  art,  was  the  representation 
of  saints  and  other  religious  devices,  sev* 
eral  instances  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Some  of  tiiese  are  accompanied  with  an 
entire  page  of  illustrative  text,  cut  into 
the  same  wooden  block.  This  process 
is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  invention 
that  has  given  immortality  to  the  naoMS 
of  Fust,  Schceffer,  and  6uttenburg[,  yet  it 
probably  led  to  the  consideration  of 
means  whereby  it  might  be  rendered  less 
operose  and  inconvenient.  Whether 
moveable  wooden  characters  were  ef«r 
employed  in  any  entire  work  is  very  quee> 
tionable ;  the  opinion  that  referred  their 
use  to  Laurence  Coster  of  Haarlem  not 


*  A  letter  fnm  Master  WiUiam  Paston  at  ] 

(Paston  Letters,  toI.  i.,  p.  299)  piotes  that  Latin 
Tersificaftian  was  taMjfat  tbeM  as  eari^  as  the  h»> 
ginning  of  Edward  I  v.'a  reign.  It  it  tnie  that  ths 
specimen  he  rather  proudly  exhil»ita  does  net  much 
differ  from  what  we  denominate  nonsense  leisa^ 
But  a  moie  material  observation  is,  that  the  aons 
of  country  gentlemen  living  at  a  confldenhle  die- 
tancewera  already  sent  to  piihlic  sdioob  lor  gram- 
matical  educatioiL 
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having  stood  the  test  of  more  accurate 
invesUgation.  They  appear,  however, 
in  the  capital  letters  of  some  early  print- 
ed books.  But  no  expedient  of  this  kind 
could  have  fulfilled  the  great  purposes 
of  this  invention,  until  it  was  perfected 
by  founding  metal  types  in  a  matrix  or 
mould,  the  essential  characteristic  of 
printing,  as  distinguished  from  other  arts 
that  bear  some  analogy  to  it. 
The  first  book  that  issued  from  the 

K esses  of  Fust  and  his  associates  at 
entz  was  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
commonly  called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  a 
copy  having  been  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary that  owes  its  name  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin  at  Paris.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  between  the  years 
1450  and  14S5.*  In  1467  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  appeared,  and  in  this  the  in- 
vention was  announced  to  the  world  in  a 
boasting  colophon,  though  certainly  not 
unreasonably  bold-f  Another  edition  of 
the  Psalter,  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  book, 
Durand's  account  of  liturgical  offices,  one 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V., 
and  one  of  a  popular  treatise  on  general 
science,  called  the  Catholicon,  fill  up  the 
interval  till  1463,  when  the  second  Mentz 
Bible  proceeded  from  the  same  printers.:^ 
This,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  ear- 
liest book  in  which  cast  types  were  em- 
ployed ;  those  of  the  Mazaxme  Bible  hav- 
mg  been  cut  with  the  hand.  But  this  is 
a  controverted  point.  In  1465,  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's 
Offices,  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to 
polite  literature.  Two  pupils  of  their 
school,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  mi- 
grated the  same  year  into  Italy,  and 
printed  Donatus's  grammar,  and  the  works 
of  Lactantius,  at  the  monastery  of  Subi- 
aco    in  the  neighbourhood   of  Rome.( 


*  De  Bare,  t  i,  p.  30.  Several  copies  of  this 
book  have  come  to  light  eince  its  diicoveiy. 

t  Idem,  t  i.,  p.  71. 

t  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  InfcriptioDB,  t.  ziv..  p. 
265.  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  is  •ui>poeea  to 
have  been  printed  by  Pfister  at  Bambeif  in  1460. 

^  Tiraboechi,  t  yl^  p.  140. 


Venice  had  the  honour  of  extanding  her 
patronage  to  John  of  Spira,  the  first  who 
applied  the  art  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
the  publication  of  classical  writers.* 
Several  Latin  authors  came  forth  from 
his  press  in  1470;  and  during  the  next 
ten  years,  a  multitude  of  editions  were 
pubhshed  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Though,  as  we  may  Judge  from  their 
present  scarcity,  these  editions  were  by 
no  means  numerous  in  respect  of  impres- 
sions, yet,  contrasted  with  the  dilatory 
process  of  copying  manuscripts,  they 
were  like  a  new  mechanical  power  in 
machiner}r,  and  gave  a  wonderfully  ac- 
celerated impulse  to  the  inteUectual  cul- 
tivation of  mankiiAl.  From  the  era  of 
these  first  editions  proceeding  from  the 
Spiras,  Zarot,  Janson,  or  Sweynheim, 
and  Pannartz,  literature  must  be  deemed 
to  have  altogether  revived  in  Italy.  The 
sun  was  now  fhUy  above  the  horizon, 
though  countries  less  fortunately  circum- 
stanced did  not  immediately  catch  his 
beams ;  and  the  restoration  of  ancient 
leamin'g  in  France  and  England  cannot 
be  considered  as  by  any  means  effectual 
even  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  this  point,  however,  I  close 
the  present  chapter.  The  last  twenty 
years  of  the -middle  ages,  according  to 
the  date  which  I  have  &ed  for  their  ter- 
mination in  treating  of  political  history, 
might  well  invite  me  by  their  brilliancy 
to  dwell  upon  that  golden  morning  of 
Italian  literature.  But,  in  the  history  of 
letters,  they  rather  appertain  to  the  mod- 
ern than  the  middle  period ;  nor  would  it 
become  me  to  trespass  upon  the  ex- 
hausted patience  of  my  readers  by  re- 
peating what  has  been  so  often  and  so  re- 
cently told,  the  stoiy  of  art  and  learning 
that  has  employed  the  comprehensive  re- 
search of  a  Tiraboschi,  a  Ginguen6,  and 
a  Roscoe. 


*  Sanuto  mentions  an  order  of  the  senate  in 
1469,  that  John  of  Spin  shoold  print  the  epistles 
of  Tally  and  PUny  ior  five  Teats,  and  that  no  one 
else  should  do  sa— Script  Kerum  Italic,  t  zzii, 
p.  1189. 
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AraAMiDia,  khalifii  of  tha  dyutty  o^  853;  de- 
cUiM  of  tbair  power,  ib. 

Abelud  (Petar),  biognpbical  notice  oT,  523. 

Aero,  cQDMBerdai  pnmjpmiHf  of,  479,  and  Mte. 

AcU  of  parliament,  an  ill-difeated  maaa  of  legiala- 
ti^eenartmwita,  346;  349 ;  conaentof  both  hooaea 
of  parliament  neceaaaiyto  paaa  them,  376. 

Adrian  IV.  (oope),  inaolent  ooodact  of,  366;  the 

Adventaiera  (military),  oompaniea  of,  formed,  180 ; 
and  organised  bv  Gaanueri,  ib. ;  lavagea  of  the' 
great  company,  in. ;  accoont  of  the  company  of 
St.  George,  ie& 

Advocalea  of  the  chnrch,  their  office,  68;  to  con- 
venta,  their  powera  and  functiooa,  ib. 

Agnea  Sorel  (miatreaa  of  Charles  VII.),  not  anch 
probably  at  the  aiege  of  Orieana,  54,  mou, 

Agricaltnre,  wretched  atate  of,  in  the  dark  ages, 
471 ;  peiticolarly  in  Enghuid,  495, 496 ;  in  some 
degree,  however,  pngieaare,  494,  405 ;  ita  con- 
dition in  France  and  Italy,  496,  497. 

Aide  (jfeudal),  m  what  caiee  doe.  00 ;  when  due 
and  how  levied  in  England,  under  the  Norman 
kinga,  33&  339 ;  not  to  be  impoaed  without  the 
eonaent  of  pariiament,  348. 

Albans  (St),  when  first  rapreaented  in  parliament, 
367,366. 

Albert,  archduke  of  Anatria,  oppresaea  the  Swiss, 
846;  his  death,  ib. 

Albert  II.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  837. 

Albigeoia,  cniaade  against,  89 ;  their  tenets,  504, 
505,  and  fi0i«. 

Alfonao  of  Aragoo,  adopted  by  Joanna  11.,  ooean  ai 
Naplea,  189 ;  ascends  the  throne,  190 ;  forms  aa 
alliance  with  Milan,  ib.;  joins  the  quadruple 
league  of  1455»  19i  ;  his  death  and  character,  ib. 

Allied  the  Great,  extant  at  hia  domiuiona,  319; 
waa  not  the  inventor  of  trial  by  jury,  385—387 ; 


Alice  Fsrrars  (mistress 
ary  prooeedinga  againat,  360 


nor  of  the  law  of  frankpledge,  327, 

laa  of  Edward  III.),  parliament- 
;  repealed,  ib. ;  again 
impeached,  381. 

Alienation  of  landa,  finea  on,  78,  79. 

AUeoationa  in  mortmain,  restrained  in  vaiiooa  parte 

.    of  Europe,  301. 

Aliena,  liable  for  each  other'a  debta,  483. 

Allodial  landa,  nature  d,  65$  when  changed  into 
feudal  tenurea,  73. 

Alvaro  de  Luna,  power  and  fell  of,  205. 

Amalfi  (republic  of),  notice  oA  479 ;  the  mariner'a 
compass  not  invented  there,  481 ;  the  Pandecta, 
whether  discovered  there,  520. 

Anglo-Norman  government  of  England,  tyr^ny  of, 
337 ;  ita  exactions,  336 ;  general  taxes,  ib. ;  righta 
of  lecislation,  339 ;  laws  and  charters  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman kinaa,  .340 ;  atate  of  the  constitution 
wider  Henry  llL,  348;  courU  of  justice,  345— 
347. 

An^o-Sazoiia,  historical  aketch  of,  319, 320 ;  infin- 
.ence  of  proviocial  goveroora,  381 ;  diatribotion 


of  the  people  into  thanee  and  eeoria, ib.;  thanr 
wittenagemot,  388, 383 ;  indieial  power, 383;  di- 
vision  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithmga,  ib. 
their  county  court,  and  aoita  therein,  384,  385 
trial  by  jury,  325;  Uw  of  firankpladge.  387 
whether  the  system  of  feudal  ienorea  waaknowi 
to  the  Anglo- Saxona,  389^338. 


Andrew  (king  of  Naples),  mnider  of,  187. 

Anjoo.  See  Charles  (count  of  Anioa).  Anne 
(dotchess  of  Britany)  manied  by  Chailea  VIII. 
of  France,  63. 

Antraationa,  leudee,  or  fidelea,  of  the  Frank  eiiqm% 
rank  and  dignity  of,  68 ;  were  considend  ae  no- 
ble, 70. 

Appanagee,  nature  of,  57. 

Appeals  for  denial  of  juatieein  Franee,  acooont  A 
110;  the  true  date  of,  ib.,  note. 

Appeala  to  the  Roman  see,  when  eetaUiahad,  871, 
878. 

Arabia,  atate  of,  at  the  appeatanoe  of  Mahomet,  840. 

Anoon  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  198 ;  ito  pop- 
uUtion,  819,  note;  iU  coostitotioii,  818;  oriffi- 
nally  a  sort  of  regal  arialocraey,  ib. ;  priviletae 
of  the  ricoehombraa  or  barona,  ib. ;  of  thelowec 
nobility,  ib. ;  of  the  burgeeses  and  peaaantry,  ib. ; 
libertiea  of  the  Aragoneae  kingdom,  ib. ;  general 
privilege  of  1883,  819;  privikwe  of  union,  ib. ; 
when  abolished,  289 ;  offioe  of  justiciary,  when 
eetaUished,  ib. ;  office  and  power  of  the  juaticia* 
ry,  290,  881, 283 ;  rigfau  of  legialation  and  taxa- 
tion, ib. ;  coitee  of  Aragon,  284;  popular  repre- 
aentation  mora  ancient  in  Aragon  than  in  anr 
other  monarchy,  ib.,  note ;  |>olice,  885 ;  union  or 
this  kingdom  with  Castile,  ib. 

Arbitration,  determination  of  auito  by,  praralcnt  in 
the  church,  265,  266. 

Aichenfekl  (manor  of  X  private  feoda^nllo  wed  in  bj 


Archere  ( English),  superiority  of,  41, 48 ;  their  pay, 
52 ;  were  empl<^eci  by  Wuliam  the  Conqueror, 
163. 

Architecture  (civil),  atate  of,  in  England,  488--490 ; 
in  France,  490 ;  in  Italy,  ib. 

Architecture  (ecclesiaatical),  state  of,  492—494. 

Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  elected  king  of  Italr,  187. 

Ariatotle,  writinga  of,  first  known  in  £oro|Mi 
throo|di  the  Speniah  Araba,  586,  wote ;  his  wri« 
tings  111  understood  and  woree  translated  by  the 
achoolnien,  587;  irrelig[ion  the  conae^oence  of 
the  unbounded  admintion  of  hia  ¥rritmga,  588, 
and  note. 

Armagnaca,  fection  of,  49 ;  their  proceedings,  49, 50. 

Armorial  bearinga,  origin  of,  85, 86. 

Armorican  republic,  exiatence  of,  qoeatioaaUe,  17, 
and  n»tt9. 

Anna  (defensive),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  188, 183. 

Army  (English),  pay  of,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
58, 122,  fMte. 

Army  (French).— A  atanding  army  first  eatabliahed 
by  Oharlea  VII.,  122,  123. 

Asia,  invasion  of,  by  the  Karismisns  and  Mogql% 
257. 

Aasemblisa.    See  Legislative  Aaaembhea. 
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AMise,  JntticM  ot,  wfam  initttatod,  346;  th«r 

foncttoiM  and  powers,  346,  347. 
Angiutiiie  (St),  fpedmen  of  the  beibenme  poetiy 

of;  457,  note. 
Aulic  counciJ,  powers  and  jurisdiction  of,  842. 
Aaspicins  {bishop  of  Tool),  specimen  of  the  Latin 

poetry  of,  456,  note. 
Auxiliary  verb  (actiTe),  probable  cause  oC  456, 457. 
Avignon,  Roman  see  removed  to^  304 ;  npadty  of 

the  Avignon  popes,  306, 307. 
Azincourt,  battle  of,  51,  and  nste. 

B. 


ofhiaphi- 


Baeen  (BoMT),  siagular 
and  Lora  Bacon,  509^  asCi  ; 
losophiGai  spirit,  ib. 

Baltic  trade,  state  of,  477 ;  origin  and  pwgwaa  of 
the  Hanaaatir  league,  477, 476. 

Banking,  origtBCi;  484;  account  of  vaiMMM  Italian 
banks,  485. 

Bagdad,  khaliia  of,  aoconat  of,  9S2, 853. 

Barbariana,  huoads of,  one  oanae  of  thededmeof 
Uteratora  in  the  latter  penoda  of  the  Rooian  em- 
pire, 453, 454. 

Bnrdaa  (CeaarX  cObrta  of;  to  vavifia  claaaical  Utar- 
aUieinOraeoe  547,  nois. 

Barnstaple  (borough  ol),  when  first  repreeanled  in 
parliament,  368, 360. 

Baraoiee  (Engliah),  inquiry  into  the  naiture  of,  357; 
theory  of  Selden,  that  tenants  in  chief  by  knigfat- 
aarviee  wars  Mrliamantary  baNns  by  reason  of 
thai  tenure,  io. :  theorjr  of  Madox,  that  they  were 
dlinci,  ib. ;  obaervationa  on  both,  357,  356 ; 
wbelfaer  mere  tenams  in  chief  attended  paiiiap 
^     "r  III.,  858, — 


(Amfonaae),  piivilegea  of,  818. 
of  Fnace,  right  of  pmate  wai 
by  them,  94 ;  legislative  asssmbliee  occasionally 

.  hekl  by  them,  96 ;  account  of  their  courts  (a 
justice,  106, 166;  trial  by  combat  allowed  in  cer- 
tain caaee,  100, 110. 

Barrister,  moderate  leea  o^  in  the  fifteenth  OMAu- 
ry,500. 

Baale,  proeeedinfa  of  the  oouncfl  of;  311. 

Bedfoiu  (duke  of)*  regent  of  Prance  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Henry  VI.,  58 ;  his  character,  ib. :  causes 
of  his  success,  ib. ;  his  pragieas  aneated  by  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  53. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  845. 

Benedict  Xlli.  (pope),  contested  electioo  o^  366, 
309;  deposed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  300. 

Benefices,  grants  of  land  ao  called,  70;  their  et- 
tent,70— 78. 

Benefices  (ecclesiastical),  noes  sale  of  in  the  elev- 
enth centor?,  879 ;  Bonince,  marouia  of  Tuaca^ 
ny,  flogged  by  an  abbot  for  aellinff  oeneficee,  860, 
note;  preaentation  to  them  in  aU  caaea  dairaed 
by  the  popes,  895. 

Benevolences,  when  first  tsken  in  England,  449. 

Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  put  to  death  by  Louie  the 
Debonair,  83. 

Bianchi,  a  set  of  enthusiasts,  notice  of,  464. 

Bills  in  parliament,  power  of  originating  claimed  by 
the  house  of  commons,  408 — 404. 

Bishops,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of,  965;  their 
political  power,  866;  their  pretensions  in  the 
ninth  century,  866,  869 ;  remarks  on  the  suppo- 
sed concession  of  the  title  of  universal  bishojp  to 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  871, 878,  notet ;  encroach- 
ments of^  the  popes  on  the  bishops,  874 ;  how 
elected  in  the  early  ajms,  879 ;  were  nominated 
by  the  Merovingian  French  kings,  and  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  ib., 
ana  note ;  in  England  were  appointed  in  the  wit- 
tenagemot  before  the  conouest,  and  afterward  by 
conaent  of  parliament,  ib;  in  France  ieceiv<ed 


inveatituie  rram  nie  Emp  ^ 

J  of  Rome  elected  by  the  dtiaensi 

I  by  tfie  emperoiB,  ib. ;  not  allowed  to  ex- 
erciae  their  IhnctioDS  until  confirmed  by  the 
popee,865;  papal  encroachments  on  the  freedom 
of  epiacopalelectiona. 894 ;  rif^t of  to  a aeat  in 
parliament  conaidered,  355;  have  a  right  to  be 
tried  by  the  peers,  ib.,  M«te;  had  a  right  to  vote 
in  capital  cases,  thoo^  that  right  is  now  abro- 
gated by  non-claim  and  contrary  precedents,  3S6» 

Boccanegra  (Simon),  deciad  the  fnst  doge  of  Ge- 
noa, 171. 
Bodand,  nature  of,  380;  analogy  between  it  and 
fhwhold  land,  ib.;  to  what  bnrdsns  aubject,  33a 
Bohemia,  account  of  the  constitution  of,  843 ;  no- 
tice of  the  kuv  of  the  hooea  of  LoKambong, 
ib.;  war  with  the  Hussilee  in  that  eoantry,8U. 
:na  amveraite,  au—ii  ol  684. 
of  ieUoiWBhip,  afaabaet  of  a  coriooa  eoe,  963, 


Bonifrce  (8t),  the  apoatle  of  GoiMiiy,  devoliaii  of 
to  the  aee  of  Roma,  878. 

Boniface  Till,  (pope),  chaiacter  of,  301 ;  hie  dia» 
puteawith  EdwaRlL,kiigof  £i«laai808;and 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  Fmnce,  ib. ;  ia  ar- 
mated  by  W,  394;  hie  death,  ib.;  tim  papal 


power  dedinee  after  his  deeeaae,  ib. 
Boeka,  aoavcit^  of,  in  the  dark  agea,  460 

of  the  principal  coUectiona  of,  943;  f 

eariy  prmted  hooka,  549. 
BookaeUers,  cenditMn  of,  duiog  tim  niddle  agai^ 

548,fMfc. 
Boioufl^  canaeof  sammontag  depntiee  from,  970 ; 

iwtureofpreeeripcivebeto«iha,406.407;  powar 

of  the  sheriff  to  onit  bOKMgha,  407, 466 ;  lehK- 

tanoe  of  borougha  to  aand  nambaia,  466;  who 

the  electors  in  boroughs  vpbm,  409. 
Bourgeoiaiea,  how  distingniAedfrom  r  wnwinifisa, 

117,  «M«t. 

Braccio  di  Montona,  rivalry  of,  with  Sfana,  166. 

Brethren  of  the  White  Cape,  iuaunettionof;  464. 

Bwtigni,  peace  of,  43;  mptUM  of  it,  45w 

Britany  (dutchy  oQ*  atate  of;  at  the  ac  camion  of 
Charlee  VIII.  to  the  throne  of  Ftaaea,  68;  Anna, 
dutchem  of  Britany,  married  by  Chailaa  YIII.  of 
France,  63. 

Britona  (native),  reduced  to  davary  by  the  Banna, 
388. 

Brageo,  sute  of ,  in  the  fboiteanth 

Burgeeses,  state  of,  in  Aragon,  816;  in  I 
3& ;  charters  Of  mcovpovation  grsnted  I 
364,  365 ;  were  fin*  summoned  to  parliament  in 
the  49th  of  Henij  III.,  366;  whether  St  Albaw 
eent  repreeentativea  before  that  time,  36T;  or 


Bamsts]^,  368;  causes  of  snmmaning  burgaw- 
ea,370;  ratee  of  their  wagea,  and  how  paid,  406L 

Burgesses,  why  and  when  ciuieen  to  aerve  in  par- 
liament, 406,  407. 

Bursundy  and  Orieans,  facttons  of,  46 ;  the  Duke 
or  Orieans  murdered  by  the  faction  of  Buigun. 
dy,  ib. ;  civil  wars  between  the  partiea,  ib. ;  se- 
saasination  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  SO. 

Burgundy  (houee  oOt  ita  vaat  aoquiaitiena,  56; 
character  and  designs  of  Charlea,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, SO;  insnborainationoftheFlemiahciliaa, 
part  of  his  territory,  ib. 


Calais  (eitisens  of),  \ 

treaty  of,  ib. 
Calixtines,  account  of,  and  of  their  tenets,  844. 
Cslixtos  H.  (pope),  eonooidat  of;  respecting  mvea- 

titures,  883. 
Canon  law,  origin  and  progreaa  of,  990. 
Capet  (Hugh),  aaoanda  the  throne  of  Fmie%  94; 
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•ntiqaity  of  lki>  Indlf,  9^  mtt;  state  of  Ibe 
oovDlryattluittiniOyfbi;  atontof  hit  dommiaB 
•ad  po^er,  S6, 27. 

Oapitukr  •lectioas,  when  introdiicod,  894. 

CancdoU,  the  fcTonrlte  of  Joanna,  queen  of  Na- 
ples, 180;  awaaainated,  190,  mote. 

Carlovingiflii  dynasty,  aoceaskm  of,  to  the  throne 
of  FVance,  17 ;  decline  of  this  family,  34. 

Castile  (kincdom  ol),  when  founded,  IM;  finally 
united  with  the  kinedom  of  Leon,  901 ;  crril  dis- 
tnrbonces  of  Castile,  203 ;  Teign  of  Peter  the 
Crael,  208,  204 ;  of  the  house  of  lYastamaie, 
204 ;  reign  of  John  11.,  ib. ;  of  Henry  IV.,  205 ; 
eonstitnuon  of  Castile,  206  ,*  soeeession  to  the 
crown,  ib. ;  national  oonncils,  ib. :  admiaskm  of 
depoties  firom  towns,  ib. ;  spiritoai  and  tefflporal 
nobOitT  in  oortee,  207  -,  right  of  taxatioD,  208 ; 
control  of  the  cortes  OTer  tne  ezpenditarei  210 ; 
Ibiins  of  the  cortoe,  211 ;  their  nghts  m  legisla- 
tion, ib. :  other  rights  of  the  cortes,  212 ;  council 
of  Castile,  213 ;  administration  of  justice,  ib. ; 
TiolBnt  actions  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Castile, 
214;  oonfedarsciea  of  the  nobility,  216;  nnion 
of  Caatilto  with  Aragon.  825;  papal  encKwch- 
ments  restrained  in  that  kinsdom,  314. 

CastfeBS,  RoBBSB,  tnees  of  in  Britain,  488 ;  deecrip- 
tion  of  the  baronial  castke,  ib. ;  snccesaiTe  im- 
provements in  them,  ib. ;  aooount  of  castellated 
mansions,  489. 

Oastruceio  Csstracant,  notice  of,  151. 

Catalonia  (principalKy),  goTetnment  of,  284, 225; 
state  of  ita  commerce  aiid  mannfactmes,  480. 

Catharists,  teneta  and  practices  of,  506. 

Caunini,  a  tribe  of  money  dealers,  notice  of,  484, 

Mole* 

Cavalry,  piaetice  of,  to  dismonnt  in  action,  183. 

Centenanns,  or  hundredary,  fnnctions  of,  107. 

Ceorls,  condition  of,  under  the  Anglo-Sazooe,  321 : 
identity  of  them  with  the  vitlsNt  and  bovdarii  of 
Domesday  Book,  322. 

Oerda  (Dominic  de),  justiciary  of  Aragon,  intrepid 
conduct  of,  222 ;  and  of  Juan  de  Cerda,  222,  w, 

Charlemagne  (king  of  France),  conquers  Lombar- 
dy,  20 :  part  of  Spain,  ib. ;  and  Saxony,  21 ;  ex- 
tent or  his  dominions,  ib. ;  his  coronation  as  em- 

/  peror,  ib. ;  character,  28 ;  legislative  assemblies 
held  by  him,  07 ;  account  of  the  scheme  of  iuiis- 
dictnn  established  by  him,  107 ;  established  pay- 
ment of  tithes  in  France,  263 ;  vigorously  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  church, 
967 ;  ooold  iwt  write,  450,  and  nole  ;  established 
public  schools,  523. 

Charlee  IV.  (king  of  France),  89. 

Charles  the  Fat  (king  of  TVance),  insolent  treat- 
ment of,  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  277. 

Charles  V.^*       " 
from  her 
ib. 

Chariee  VI.,  accession  of,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
46 ;  state  of  the  country  during  his  minority,  47 ; 
gross  misapplication  of  the  revenue,  48 ;  reme- 
dial ordinance  of,  105 ;  assumes  the  fiiU  power, 
46 ;  his  derangement,  ib. ;  factions  and  civil  wars, 
49;  calamitous  state  of  France  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  rei^,  50,  51 :  liis  death,  52. 

Chariee  VII.,  aoceasion  of,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
52;  character  of,  53;  engages  Scottish  auxilia- 
ries at  a  high  rate,  62,  63 ;  retrieves  his  aflfairs, 
54 ;  is  reconciled  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ib. ; 
•tate  of  France  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
55 ;  subsequent  evente  of  his  reign,  55, 56 ;  states- 
general  convoked  by  him,  105;  his  pretensions 
upon  Italy,  196. 

Chariee  VIII.  aacends  the  throne  of  France,  62 ; 
marries  the  Dutchess  of  Britany,  63;  and  con- 
solidates France  into  one  great  kingdom,  ib. ;  his 
prstensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  196, 197. 


.  (king  of  France),  restores  that  country 
r  lossee,  46 ;  expels  the  English  thence. 


Chalks  the  tad  (kii«  of  Kavim),  vupHaieiplad 
character  and  conduct  of,  42. 

Cbaries  (count  of  Anw&i  conquers  Naplea  and 
Sieilv)  149;  aspirss  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ib. ; 
rebdhon  of  Sicily  against  him,  166 ;  war  in  con- 
aemience,  187. 

Chariee  IV.  (empeior  of  Germany),  reign  of,  236 ; 
account  of  the  aoMen  boll  iaaued  by  him,  n>. 

Cburies  (duke  of  Burgundy),  character  of,  59;  in- 
subordmation  of  his  Flemish  subjecte,  ib. ;  his 
ambitious  projecta,  60 ;  invades  Swiseeiland,  and 
is  twice  defeated,  ib. ;  his  death,  ib. ;  his  dutchy 
of  Burnndy  claimed  by  Louis  XI.,  il». 

Chartered  towns,  when  first  ineorpoTated  in  Fnmca, 
116;  their  privilegea,  116, 117,  iwtot;  eanees  of 
their  incorporation,  117|  drcumstanees  attend- 
ing the  charter  of  Laon,  ib. ;  extent  of  theh'  priv- 
ilogee,  118 ;  their  connexion  with  the  King  of 
France,  ib. ;  uidependence  of  the  maritime  towns, 
119 ;  account  of  the  clmrtoied  towns  «ir  commu- 
nities in  Spain,  2Q0 ;  progress  of  them  in  Eng- 
land, 868—365 :  particularly  Londoi^  866,  866. 

Charters  of  the  Norman  kiuge*  aeeoent  of,  840 ; 
abstract  df  Magna  Chaita,  341,  848;  conftima- 
tieii  of  chartera  by  Edward  I.,  864. 

(ThAtelahw,  rank  of,  87. 

Chaucer,  account  of,  541 ;  dwiaeter  of  hie  poetry, 
ib. 

Chief  justiciary  of  England,  powei  and  nmctiOQa 
of,  345,  naCe. 

Children,  crtisade  of,  468,  mu. 

Chiklerie  in.,  king  of  Fftmce,  depoeed  by  Pepin, 
and  confined  in  a  convent,  20. 

Chimneys,  when  mvented,  491. 

Chilperic  (khif  of  the  Franks),  literature  of,  486. 

•Chmbry,  origm  of,  009;  ita  connexion  with  feudal 
services,  51 1 :  tbatcoimexion  broken,  ib. ;  efibcta 
of  the  crusadee  on  diivalry,  ib. ;  connexion  of 
chivalry  with  religion,  ib. ;  and  with  gallantry, 
512 ;  the  morals  of  chivalry  not  always  the  moat 
pure,  513 ;  virtues  deemed  essential  to  chivalry, 
614;  resemblance  between  chivalroua  and  east- 
em  maimerBj  515;  evile  produced  bv  the  epiiil 
of  chivalry,  ib. ;  chfcumstances  tenmng  to  pro- 
mote it,  516 ;  regular  education,  ib. ;  encounge- 
ment  of  princeOf  ib.;  tournaments,  516,  517: 
privileges  ef  kmghthpod,  517;  connexion  of 
chivalry  with  military  aarricea,  518 ;  decline  of 
chivalry,  619. 

Christianity,  embraced  by  the  Saxons,  21. 


Chronielers  fold  English),  notice  of,  540. 
Chureh,  vfealth  of,  moder  the  Roman 


.Wl; 


mrroaaed  after  ita  snbvemon,  261,  ««•,  ^*umf 
times  hnproperly  acquired,  262 ;  when  endowed 
with  tidies,  263,  264 ;  spoliation  of  church  prop- 
erty, 264 ;  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
ninth  oentory,  268. 

Church  lands,  exempted  fhm  ordinary  juiiadio^ 
tion,  108. 

(Cinque  Porta,  repreaented  in  parliament  in  1246^ 

3^,  1M<». 

Circles  instituted  in  (Germany,  and  why,  242. 

Civil  law,  revival  of,  620;  cultivated  throngfaoiift 
Europe,  521 ;  ita  influence  on  the  laws  of  France 
and  (jennany,  ib. ;  ita  introduction  mto  England, 
522;  the  elder  civilians  little  regarded,  ib. ;  the 
science  itself  on  the  decline,  ib. 

Civil  wars  of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yoiktste,  447 ; 
did  not  materially  aflect  national  prosperity,  47a 

Classic  authors  negflected  by  the  church  during  the 
dark  ages.  453,  542 ;  account  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature,  542;  causes  that  contributed 
to  ita  diffusion,  542—544 ;  e£Ebrto  of  Cesar  Bar- 
das  in  reviving  classical  literature  in  Oreeea,  547, 
note. 

Clement  V.  (pope),  removea  the  papal  court  to 
Avignon,  304. 


IKDSX. 


OknmA  VU.  (sop*),  conlMtod  •Iwtkm  of;  306. 

Cl«rg7,  ttate  of,  amkr  Um  feudal  fjttem,  68 ;  their 
wwUh  ante  the  Roman  empire,  261 ;  incieaaed 
after  its  subversioii,  261 ,  262 ;  sometimee  iiqprop- 
erljr  acquired,  262 ;  aonrcee  of  their  wealth,  263 : 
apoliation  of  church  property,  264;  extent  or 
their  jariadiction,  866 ;  their  political  power,  266 ; 
were  subject  to  the.  supremacy  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially of  Charlemapte,  267 ;  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  in  the  ninth  century,  268 ;  comiption 
of  their  morals  in  the  tenth  century,  277;  neglect 
of  celibacy,  278;  their  simony  in  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  282 ;  taxation  of  them  by  (he  popes,  296 ; 
state  01  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  tbe  twelfth 
century,  297;  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy, 
298 ;  endeavours  made  to  repress  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  England,  290 ;  were  leas  ▼igoroos  iu 
France,  300 ;  restraints  on  alienations  in  mort- 
main, 301 ;  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  restrained, 
3i6(  originally  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  house  of 

„  commons,  389)  Mte ;  ignorance  of  the  cleigy  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  460 ;  their  vices,  467,  468. 
See  also  Bishops,  Popes. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  FVanks,  invades  and  conquers 
Oaulj  17 ;  embraoea  Christianity,  18 ;  his  victo- 
ries, lb. ;  his  deacendanu,  ib. ;  their  degeneracy, 
19 ;  they  are  deposed  by  Pepin,  20 ;  provincnl 
government  of  the  French  empire  during  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  67 ;  his  limited  authority,  68. 

Coin,  changes  in  the  vsloe  of,  497—500. 

Coining  of  money,  a  privilege  of  the  vassals  of 
Frsnce,  93;  rogulaUons  of  various  sovereigns 
concerning  this  right,  ib. 

Combat  (trial  by),  in  what  caaes  allowed,  109 ;  how 
fought,  110 ;  decline  of  thia  pra4;tice,  HI,  112. 

Comines  (Philip  de),  his  character  of  Louia  XL,  62. 

Commendation  (personaH,  origin  and  nature  of,  74 ; 
distinguished  from  fiBuoal  tenure,  ib. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  in  Germany,  474 ;  of  Flan- 
ders, ib. ;  of  England,  475, 476-478 ;  the  Baltic 
trade,  477 ;  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
479. 

Commerce  (foreign),  state  of,  in  the  darii  ages,  473. 

Commission  of  reform,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
proceedings  of,  385—387. 

Commodian,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, specimens  of  the  versification  of;  457,  tMta. 

Common  law  (English),  origin  of,  347, 348. 

Common  Pleas,  court  of,  when  instituted,  347. 

Commons.    See  House  of  Commons. 

Communities,  when  first  incorporated  in  France, 
116;  their  progress,  116,117;  in  Spain,  116, 117, 
MXf,  200>  m  England,  364«  365,  and  not$9. 

Commutation  of  penancea,  468,  469. 

Companies  of  oraonnance,  instituted  by  .Charles 
VII.,  56, 122, 123 ;  their  design,  56. 

Compass.    See  Bfariner'a  Compass. 

Compositions  for  muider,  antiquity  of,  94,  nou  ; 
prevailed  under  the  feudal  system,  66. 

ConcordaU  of  Aschaflenburg,  account  of,  313, 314. 

Condemnation  (illegal),  instances  of,  rare  in  Eng- 
land, 428,  429. 

Condottieri  or  military  adventurers  in  Italy,  notice 
of;  181, 182. 

Conrad  I.,  emperor  of  Oermanv,  227. 

Conrad  If.,  sumamed  the  Sahc,  elected  emperor, 
128,228;  edict  of.  74. 

Conrad  IU.  elected  emperor,  230. 

Conrad  IV.,  accession  of,  to  the  imperial  throne, 
143;  hia  death,  ib. 

Conradin  (son  of  Conrad  IV.,  king  of  Naples),  cru- 
elly put  to  death  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  149. 

Conscription  (military),  opprsaaive  under  Charle- 
magne, 24. 

Conaolato  del  Ifare,  a  code  of  maritime  lawa,  ori- 
gin and  date  of,  481,  483,  nou. 

Constable  of  England,  jurisdiction  of,  225, 226. 


CooitaiieeCcmwea  at),  praceadii^i  ti,  300-^11. 

Consiantinople,  situation  and  stale  o^  in  the  sev- 
enth  century,  254 ;  captured  by  the  Latina,  256; 
recovered  by  the  Oreieka.  257 :  iu  danger  front 
the  Turks,  259;  iUfiUl,ib.;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  250, 260. 

Constitution  of  Fnmee,  97.  114;  of  Castae,  206, 
215;  of  AiH0D>218,219;  of  Germany,  235, 236, 
240,  243 ;  of  Bohemia,  243;  of  Hungary,  245 ; 
of  Switxeiland,  247-^249;  of  England, dunnc  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government,  318-^332 ;  Angk>>Ner- 
man  constitntion  of  Engiand,  332— 346 ;  on  tfia 
present  conetitution  of  EnglaJM),  354—450. 

Continental  wars  of  Engliah  aovereigns,  effects  o^ 
on  the  English  constitution,  488, 430. 

CopyhoUers,  origin  of;  437. 

Corruption  of  moials  in  the  clergy  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, 277. 

Corruption  of  the  Latin  language,  obeervatianafln, 
454,455. 

Cortes  of  Aragon,  powers  of,  224. 

Cortee  of  Castile,  constitution  ai,  206 ;  depi 
when  admitted  from  towna,  ib^;  epiritnal 
T;  their  coi 


temporal  nobility  in  cortee,  207; 
crrer  expenditure,  210 ;  fonna  of  the  Casritian 
cortee,  21 1 ;  their  rights  in  legislation,  ib. ;  othsr 
righu  of  the  cortee,  212. 

Corvinus.    See  Matkuaa  Corvinna. 

Councils  (ecclesiastical),  of  Lyona.  142,  231 ;  ef 
Frankfort,  272;  of  Piea,  309 ;  of  Conetance,  309 
--31 1 ;  of  Basle,  311,  312;  considetationa  on  the 
probable  efiecto  of  holding  periodical  ecrlsaissri 
cal  councila,  312. 

Covnctls  (national  and  poUtical):— poweia  of  the 
royal  council  of  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 
98,112;  ofCa8tile.207— 213;  juriedictionof  the 
ordinary  council  of  the  kinga  of  England,  410— 
422. 

CounaeUon  of  parliament,  how  appointodin  Fkanee, 
114. 

Counta  Palatine,  jurisdiction  oi;  108 ;  their  juris 
diction  in  England,  352, 353,  mIc 

Counts  of  Paris,  power  of,  24 ;  rank  and  power  of 
the  provincial  counts,  67 ;  this  office  originally 
temporary,  ib.,  Mte ;  their  uaurpations,  72. 

Countiee,  division  of  (in  England),  its  antiquity, 
323 ;  jurisdiction  of  county  courts,  384 ;  process 
of  a  suit  in  a  county  court,  ib. ;  importance  of 
theee  courta,  325 ;  representatives  of  countiee^by 
whom  chosen,  406;  county  elections  badly  at- 
tended, 410 ;  the  influence  of  the  crown  open 
them,  410,  411. 

Cours  pl4niires,  or  parliamenta.  when  hdd  m 
France,  99 ;  business  transacted  in  them,  ib. 

Court-baron,  jurisdiction  of,  352,  mu. 

Court  of  peers,  when  established  in  FVance,  112. 

Courts  of  justice  in  England,  under  the  Noiman 
kings :— the  king's  court,  345 ;  the  exchequer, 
346;  of  justices  of  aaaixe,  ib.;  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleaa,  347. 

Cross-bow,  when  introduced,  183. 

Crown,  succession  tO|  in  Castile,  206 ;  of  Aragon, 
218 ;  among  the  An^lo-Saxona,  320;  hereditary 
ririit  to,  when  estabbshed  in  England,  349 ;  caaee 
01  dispensing  power,  claimed  and  executed  by 
the  English  kings,  395 ;  influence  of,  on  county 
elections,  410, 411. 

Crussde  against  the  Albigeots,  29 ;  the  first  crussde 
against  tbe  Saracena,  or  Turks,  31, 255 ;  mssns 
resorted  to  to  promote  it,  32;  iu  result,  33 ;  the 
eecond  crusade,  34 ;  the  third  crusade,  35 ;  the 
two  crusades  of  St.  I^uis,  ib. ;  another  attempt- 
ed by  Pope  Pius,  260 ;  crasade  of  chiklran  in 
1211, 463,  Mote  ,■  immorality  of  the  crusaders,  460 ; 
their  efiecta  on  chivalrv,  511. 

Curia  Regis  and  Curia  Parium,  not  < 
the  Concilium  Regium,  98,  noi*. 


INDBZ. 


•M 


DamatCQt*  iccmmt  of  the  klulift  of,  252. 

DaDtei  tketch  of  the  life  of,  535 ;  ranew  of  hk  po- 
etical chaneter,  535, 536 ;  popularity  of  hia  Di- 
▼ine  Comedy;  537 ;  ita  probable  aooroe,  lb.,  naie. 

Dauphin^  jprorince  of),  hiatorical  notice  of,  63,  mu. 

Decamia,  ranctiona  of,  107. 

De<f  retala  forged  in  the  name  of  laidore,  273, 274, 
andiMif. 

Decretum  of  Gratian,  notice  of,  290. 

Degeneracy  of  the  popea  in  the  ninth  oentory,  277. 

Degradation  of  morale  in  the  dark  agea,  502, 503. 

Denina*8  Rivolnzioni  d*Italia,  obeermtiona  on,  125, 
note. 

Depopulation  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror,  354. 

Diet  of  Roncaglia,  133 ;  proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
Worms,  240, 241  ]  remarka  thereon,  283 ;  diet  of 
Frankfort,  estabUahed  the  independence  of  the 
German  empire,  305. 

Diapenaationa  of  marriage,  a  aource  of  papal  power, 
292, 203 ;  diapenaationa  granted  by  the  popee  from 
the  obeerrance  of  promiaaorjroattia,  283, 284. 

Diapenaing  power  ot  the  crown,  inatancee  of,  385. 

Diaaeiain,  fotcible  remedy  lor,  432,  noter 

Diaaenaiona,  aanguinary,  in  the  citiea  of  Lombardy, 
146, 147. 

Divorce  praotiaed  in  France  at  pleaaura,  282. 

Domain,  the  teim  explained,  115,  mu. 

Dominican  order,  origin  and  progreaa  of,  281, 288. 

Duelling,  origin  of,  462, 463,  w&u. 

Dukea  of  pnmncea  in  France,  their  rank  and  power, 
07 ;  their  office  originally  temporary,  ib.,  nau ; 
their  naoipationa,  72 ;  their  progieae  alower  in 
Germany  than  in  Prance  228 ;  partitk»ed  their 
dutchiea  in  Gennany,  ib. 

E. 

Earl,  original  meaning  of,  321,  nou. 

Earl  marahal  of  England,  juxiadiction  of,  425. 

Cccelin  da  Romano,  tyranny  and  cruelty  of,  141, 
nat€. 

Eceleaaaatical  power,  history  of,  during  the  middle 
agea.    See  Clogy,  Pope& 

Edeaaa,  principality  of,  ito  extent,  33,  nou, . 

Edicts  (rojFal),  when  registered  in  the  parUsmsnt 
ofParia,113. 

Edward  the  Confeaaor,  laws  of,  340.    , 

Edward  I.  (kin^  of  England),  accesekm  of,  353 ; 
disputea  of,  with  Pope  Bonfnce  VI IL,  301 ;  eon- 
firms  the  chartera,  354. 

Edward  UI.  (king  of  England),  unjust  claim  of;  to 
the  crown  of  France,  30 ;  proeecutea  hia  cUdm 
by  arms,  40 ;  cauaea  of  hia  aucceaa,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of  him,  and  of  hia  aon,  ib. ;  hia  reaourcea,  41 : 
and  rictoriea,  41,  42 ;  condudea  the  peace  of 
Bretigni,  43 ;  and  the  treaty  of  Calaia,  44;  le- 
marka  on  hia  conduct,  44,  45 ;  renewa  the  wara 
with  France,  46 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  dissuaded  by 
Pope  Benedict  XH.  from  taking  the  title  and 
arms  of  France,  40,  note;  meDlorable  proceedinga 
of  parliament  in  the  50th  year  of  hia  reign,  379, 
380;  by  hia  wiae  meaaurea  promoted  the  com- 
merce and  manuftcturae  of  England,  476,  477. 

Edward  IV.  invadee  France,  56  \  but  ie  perauaded 
to  return,  ib. ;  character  of  his  reign,  448,  448 ; 
the  first  monarch  who  levied  benevolencea,  448. 

Electiona  (episcopal),  freedom  of;  papal  encroach- 
menta  on,  294. 

Elections  of  members  of  parliament,  conteated, 
hopw  determined,  405 ;  right  of  electing  knights, 
in  whom  Tested,  406 ;  electiona  of  bnrgeaaes, 
how  anciently  conducted,  ib. ;  insgidarity  of 
county  electkms,  410 ;  influence  of  the  crown 
,410,411. 


ElectoKs  fsevm)  of  the  German  enpfae^  thsk  mir- 
ilegee,  232, 233:  their  privileges  augmented  by 
the  Golden  Bull,  236. 

Elgiva,  queen  or  mistrsss  of  King  Edwy,  case  o^ 
considered,  268,  note. 

Rmanatinn,  system  of,  528,  nolo. 

Emperors  of  Germany.    See  Gennany. 

Ennanchieement.    See  Manumiaaion. 

England,  efiecta  of  the  feudal  system  in,  123 ;  ano- 
gant  tyianny  of  the  hierarchy  theie,  in  the  ninth 
century,  260;  attempta  made  to  depreaa  it,  288, 
300. 

— ~~  conatitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Saicn 
gotemment,  318 ;  sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saion 
historr  of  EngkuM,  318—320;  influence  of  pro- 
vincial govenxxs,  321 ;  distribution  into  thaaee 
and  ceona,  321, 328 ;  Britiah  nativee,  382 :  alavee, 
ib. ;  the  wittenagemot,  322,  323 ;  iudicial  power, 

-  323;  division  into  countiee,  hunueda,  and  tith- 
injsa,  ib. ;  coanty  court,  and  auita  therein,  324 ; 
trial  by  jury,  325 ;  law  of  frankpledge,  327 ;  feu- 
dal tenuree,  whether  known  in  England  befere 
the  conquest,  32&— 332. 

constitution  of,  during  the  Anglo-Norman 


^emment,  332 ;  conqueat  of  England  by  Will- 
iam, duke  of  Normandy,  ib. ;  hia  conduct  at  iuat 
moderate,  333 ;  afterward  more  tyrannical,  ib. ; 


degraded  condition  of  the  Ensliah,  ib. ;  confisca- 
tion of  tbeii  property,  334 ;  devastation  and  de- 
population of  their  country,  334,  335 ;  richea  of 


the  conqueror,  335 :  hia  mercenary  troopa,  ib. ; 
feudal  system  eetabiishedin  England,  ib. ;  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  feudal  policy  in  France, 
336;  hatred  of  Uie  Normana  by  theEngliah,337; 
tyranny  of  the  Norman  government,  ib. ;  exac- 
tiona,  338 ;  general  taxea,  ib. ;  right  of  legidation, 
338 ;  lawa  and  charters  of  Norman  kinga,  340; 
Magna  Charta,  341 ;  atate  of  the  constitution  un-, 
der  Henry  III.,  342 ;  the  king's  court,  345 ;  the 
court -of  ezchoQuer,  346.;  institution  of  justioee 
of  aasiae,  ib. ;  tne  court  of  common  pleaa,  347 ; 
oriflin  of  the  common  law,  ib.;  character  and 
defecta  of  the  English  law,  348 ;  hereditary  right 
of  the  crown  eetabUahed,  348;  English  gentif 
destitute  of  OKclusive  pririlegea,  350 ;  cauaee  of 
the  equality  among  freemen  in  England,  351. 
•  on  the  present  constitution  of  England, 


353 ;  acceaston  of  Edward  I.,  ib. ;  confirniation 
of  the  charters,  354;  the  oonatitution  of  parlia 
ment,  355 ;  the  spiritual  peers,  ib. ;  the  lay  peera. 
earla,  and  barona,  356  ;  whether  tenants  mchief 
attended  parliament  under  Henry  HI.,  358 ;  ori- 
gin and  progreea  of  parliamentary  rqtrsaentation, 
350 :  whether  the  knighU  were  elected  by  free 
holders  in  general,  360 ;  progreaa  of  lowna,  3tt , 
towns  let  on  fee-fenn,  363 ;  chartera  of  incorpo 
ration,  364 ;  prosperity  of  English  towns,  partic- 
ularly London,  365 ;  tovms,  when  first  summo«> 
ed  to  parliament,  366 ;  cause  of  summoning  dep- 
uties from  boroughs,  370;  parliamefit«  when  &• 
vided  into  two  houeea,  371 ;  petitiona  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  372;  aer- 
eral  rights  established  by  the  commons  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IIL,  373 ;  remonstrancee  agaioit 
levying  money  vrithout  conaent,  373,  374;  the 
concurrence  of  both  houaea  in  legialation  neoee- 
sary,  376 ;  statutea  diatinguiabed  from  ordinanoet. 
ib. ;  advice  of  parliament  required  on  mattera  or 
war  and  peace,  378 ;  Ti|^  of  the  commona  to 
inquire  into  public  abuaea,  379;  proceedinga  of 
the  parliament  in  the  50th  year  or  Edward  lit, 
'378,  380;  greet  increese  of  the  power  of  the 
commona  m  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  381 ;  \m 
character,  384 ;  proceedinga  of  parliament  in  the 
lOtii  year  of  RichavdlL,  38fr;  conmiaaion  of  re- 
form, 385,  386 ;  answers  oi  the  judgee  to  Rich- 
ard'a  ^pwetiona,  307 ;  subssqnent  revolution,  ib. ; 


•M 
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I  MDOOf  MOM  Iwdingp— ra, 
ib. ;  arbitrvT  measdiM  «  Um  king,  380,  300 ; 
tynanr  ef  KidiMd,  301 ;  Iw  »4epoM ud  nc- 
ceeded  by  Heorj  IV.,  ib. ;  rttioipecC  of  the  pro- 
ptn  of  tbe  conatitQtion  under  Racheid  II.,  303 ; 
ttc  edvaoeee  ander  Uie  hooee  of  Lanceeter,  ib. ; 
appropriation  of  eapi^iea,  304 ;  attempt  to  make 
■npplf  depend  on  rcaraaa  of  grievancee,  ib. ;  le- 
gjatottve  nghtt  of  the  eommona  earabhahed,  305 ; 
niipiiiMinf  power  of  the  crown,  ib. ;  iDterftirenoe 
of  periiameDt  with  the  roral  ezpeoditura,  307 ; 
Bemament  oonralted  on  aU  pablie  aflaiia  by  the 
kinga  of  England,  300;  impeachment  of  miaia- 
tira,400;  pnvilegeof  perliainent,400,40l;  con- 
toated  eleotione  how  detennined,  406 ;  ui  whom 
the  right  of  voting  for  knigfateTeeted,  406 ;  elec- 
tion of  buigeaaea,  ib. ;  oower  of  the  aheriff  to 
omit  horoogfaa,  407;  raloctanoe  of  boroailia  to 
aeod  membeta,  406 ;  who  the  electora  in  bor- 
ougha  were,  400 ;  nrnnber  of  membera  flactna- 
tfng,ib.;  irfegnlarityofelecUotta,4i0;  inHuence 
of  the  crown  npon  them,  410, 411 ;  conalitation 
of  the  houee  of  lorde,  411 ;  baronial  tenare  Te*> 
quired  Ibrlordaapiritiial,  411, 413;  berana  called 
br  writ,  413 ;  faennereta  amniaoned  to  the  hooee 
or  lorda,  413;  creation  of  peeia  by  atatote,  415 ; 
and  by  patent,  ib.  ^  clergy  aomaaonad  to  pniUa- 
ment,  416;  joriadiction  of  the  king's  oidinary 
conncfl,  410 ;  character  of  the  Plantagenet  gor- 
ermnent,  423 ;  prerontive,  423, 424 ;  ita  exceaeea, 
«M,  435 ;  Sir  John  rorteacue*8  doctrine  ae  to  the 
Eogfiah  constitution,  496,  437 ;  erroneous  views 
of  Hume  leepecting  the  Engiisb  eonatitvtion, 
4S7;  inatancea  of  iUegal  condemnation  tan,  4i38; 
caaeea  tending  to  form  the  cooatitntion,  430 ;  its 
atate  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.'s  raign,  441 ; 
historical  instanoea  of  regenciea,  441^-444;  men- 
tal derangement  of  Henry  1 1 .,  444 ;  Dnke  of  York 
made  protector,  ib. ;  his  claim  to  thecTOwn,446 ; 
war  of  the  Lancastriana  and  Yorkists,  447 ;  reign 
of  Bdwanl  IV.,  448 ;  general  review  of  the  £ng. 
hah  constitution,  450. 

fingtand.—State  of  the  commerce  and  manuftc- 
tarea  of  England,  475, 476 ;  singnlarlv  flourishing 
state  of  ite  commerce  in  the  reigns  of  Edwani  II., 
Richard  II.,  Henry  iV.  and  VI.,  and  Edwan!  IV., 
470. 

,  inenaee  of  domestic  eatpenditore  in,  du- 
ring the  fourteenth  century,  400 :  ine(&cacy  of 
eumptuary  laws,  486, 487 ;  state  or  civil  architec- 
ture tram  the  time  of  the  Saxcns,  468. 401 ,  402 ; 
fiirattnre  of  honsee,  401, 402 ;  state  or  ecclesias- 
tical aroMtecture,  400-404 :  wrstched  state  of 
agrioultnre,  405—407 ;  civil  law,  when  introdu- 
ced into  England,  683}  state  of  Utemtnm, 540, 
541. 

Engli4i  language,  slow  program  d,  aooonamd  for, 
540. 

Enthnsiasls,  risings  of,  in  vwions  parts  of  Bmwpe, 
during  the  dark  ases,  463,  464. 

EeuiU^  of  civil  rigfau  in  England,  oaneea  of;  351, 

Srigiaa,  xeiebrated  erhoohnan,  no  ptntheiat,  688, 

Eacheate,  nattne  of,  hi  the  leudal  afstem,  60. 

Escoage,  nalnra  of,  and  when  intfodnced,  130 ;  not 
to  be  levied  withom  the  concent  of  puiiament, 
342:  when  it  became  a  peiVamiRitaiy 
in  Engiapd,  330, 330. 


lie,  accomt  of,  110^  UI. 
oi,  deteimuMd,  403, 


Bsquirss,  education  o£  516. 
Retablishmenta  of  8t  Leoi 


fisutes  of  the  rsalm, 

404,  ntt$» 
Etbeiwdf  estnbhAad  ptfMnt  of  tithee  in  fihg- 

land,  264,  iittc 
Europe,  aute  of  aeajety  m,  during  the  anddleagea, 

460,  <(ei|. 


EzaetioQa  of  the  Noram  kinga  of  England,  338, 

99a 


330. 


33V. 

Exchequer,  cowl  ei;  whan  inatitted,  346;  Hepmr- 

em  and  jurisdiction^  Mk 
Excommunication,  original  nature  of,  275 ; 


Ixoommunication,  original  nature  of,  275;  pvnidi- 
ments  and  dimhilitiiie  of  exconomnnicated  per- 
sona, ib.,  and  iMCt,  276,  iiof«;  meeter  ami  Iomt 
excommunications,  276 ;  buna!  dsnied  to  the  es- 


■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■I  Ij  HI. 

Expenditure  (royal)  controlled  by  the  EngUah  par- 
liament, 397. 

fixpeoditoM  (domeatic),  mcraaae  oC  in  Unly,  4n> 
rmg  the  foniteenth  oantoiy,  481^  486;  and  In 


FiileoniT,  piemleDoe  o^  47a 

Fftke  deerstals  of  Isidors,  273,274. 

PesJtv,  nntnm  c^  m  oenfiming  fiefi^  76L 

Ferdmand  (kmg  of  Naples),  tmbolcDt  mign  oC  Itl. 

Perdinand  (king  ef  Angon)  nMRies  IsabsUa  «rf 
Castile,  and  unhee  the  two  kingdoam,  225 ;  eon- 
quen  Omnsda,  225, 236;  eobeeqnent  eveDta  of 
hia  reign,  226l 

Feuds,  divided  into  proper  and  hnproper,  61, 83. 

"^     '  *  .    .     ^         '^inPmnce,tl; 


Feudal  ayatam,  history  of,  f     

gradual  Mtablishmeiit  of  feudal  tenuroa,JO— -72; 


change  of  allodial  into  liMrial  temirea,  78 ;  ( 
tom  of  peraooal  commendation,  73, 74;  thapiai- 
dplee  of  n  iMidal  ralation  inveetigated,  75 ;  cae»> 
tnoniea  of  homage,  fealty,  and  mveelitnm,  76 ; 
aeconnt  of  feudal  mddenia,  vis.  :-«raliefe^  77 ; 
fenaontbaalisnationoflanda,78;  ssrheate  and 
fecfeiture,80;  aida^ib.;  vrardahip, ib. ;  maningn, 
81;  snaiogim  to  the  modal  ayalem,  83, 64 ;  ite 
local  extent,  84 ;  view  of  the  diflerent  orden  of 
Bociety  during  the  feudal  ages,  85— 02;  privileges 
of  the  Frencb  vassals,  93 ;  suspensian  of  legis- 
lative authority  during  the  prevalence  of  the  lea- 
dal  system,  06;  faodsl  courts  of  iustiee,  100; 
trial  by  combat,  ib. ;  canaea  of  the  dadhie  of  tfm 
feudal  system,  113;  eapecially  in  Fmsoe,  US; 
the  acquisition  of  power  by  the  crown,  ib. , 
menUtion  of  the  royal  dor    '     " 


domain,  ih. ;  the 
tion  of  free  and  chaitered  towns,  116;  the  eon- 
nexion  of  free  towne  with  the  king,  118 ;  the  i» 
dependence  of  naritime^iowns,  ib. ;  thecoamnip 
tation  of  military  feudal  service  for  money,  120 : 
the  emplopMUt  of  mercenatx  troope,  121 ;  end 
the  establMunent  ef  a  ngular  atandin^  aimr, 
122 ;  general  view  of  the  advantagee  and  dima 
vantam  of  the  feudal  system,  123, 124 ;  ' 
whether  feodal  tenum  wem  known  in  * 
bsfom  the  conquest,  320—332;  this 
tablished  in  England  by  the  Anglo-Nonnan  fcingai, 
335:  differanoe  between  the  feudal  ooUcy  in  Eqg- 
land  and  m  France,  336, 337;  influenoe  of  the 
manner  in  which  feudal  prineiplee  of  insobotdi- 
nation  and  naistance  were  asodifiad  by  the  rnn- 
rogattvaeof  the  eariy  Norman  kings  on  tbs  Eng- 
hiA  conatitulioa,  430---432 ;  mstaDoae  of  the  ^bo- 
eae  of  feudal  righte  in  England.  424,  425;  con- 
nexioB  of  the  feudel  aervioes  with  chraaiiy,  511 ; 
that  cummiiun  broken,  ib. 

FleC  smwnfial  prineiplee  of,  75;  gwMBiai  need 
inoQafeiringafief,76;  natnreof  fiafeef  oifiee,8L 

Pield-aporta.  paamon  for,  in  the  dark  8gss,470, 471 . 

FteespeyabW on  the  alienation  of  knda nader the 
feudal  s3fetem,  78, 79. 

Firearms,  when  invented,  184 ;  iiiipmminats  in, 
185w 

Vlime  del  dmseho,  natwe  of  the  proesM  of,  in  the 
law  of  Aiigoo,  221,  and  nsic. 

Piaoal  laoda^  nature  of,  Vk 

Flagellmita,  eupantitious  practaeas  of ,  464. 

Flemings,  rebellion  of,  against  thinr  smneign,  47 ; 
its  caoBfls,  ib.,  nau ;  their  insubordination  to  the 


IKDIX. 


Btof  tli»ttw<rtHe«,i 


tl»  conmit  cf  tlMdnM  Mliles,  iU ; 

pendent  spirit,  ib.,  note ;  flouruhing  staled  their 
ccnnieiCB  and  BMinifactvrae,  474;  etpeciaUy  it 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  475:  indncements  held  oat 
to  them  to  aatU*  in  Bngiand,  476,  fMfc 

Flenoce  (repnhlic  oO«  raloctantly  acknowledges 
the  soTereigiity  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  1 53, 
•MM;  revonition  there  in  the  twelfth  ana  thir- 
teoBU  eentories,  156 ;  its  aovenunent,  ib. ;  the 
conuneroial  citizens  di^ded  into  companies,  or 
arte,  ib. ;  dvii  and  criminal  justice,  bow  admiD- 
istered  in  the  thurteenth  century,  ib. ;  change  in 
its  constitution  in  the  fourteenth  century,  157, 
the  gonfaloniers  of  justice  when  introduced,  158 ; 
roe  of  the  ptobeian  nobles,  150 ;  WalterdeBiv 
enne,  duke  of  Athens,  appointed  signior  of  Fior- 
eoee,  ib.;  hie  tjimnny,  160;  he  abdicates  his 
aigniory,  ibi ;  suosequent  revolution  in  that  city, 
160, 161 ;  feuds  of  the  Qnelfr  and  Ohibelina,  161, 
102 ;  the  tyranny  of  the  GueUi  subverted  br  a 
aedkion  of  the  ciompi  or  populace,  168, 163;  Mi- 
chel de  Lando  elected  signior,  163;  his  wise 
fovennient,  ib. ;  revolution  afleeted  by  Albert! 
Stuui  and  Scale,  164 ;  acquisitions  of  territory 
by  Florence,  165 ;  revenues  of  the  republic,  ib. ; 
population,  166,  note;  conquers  Pisa,  ib.;  state 
of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  19S,  109 ; 
rise  of  the  family  of  M edid,  193. 

FoHOand,  nature  <^  329. 

Feiest  kwe,  sanguinary,  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
334, 335;  iuiiidiction  of,  425. 

Fbrtescue  (Sir  John),  doctrine  oi,  coneeming  the 
constitution  of  England,  426,  427. 

Firance,  invaded  by  Clovis,  17 ;  bis  vietones,  18 ; 
partitions  his  dominions,  ib. ;  sketch  of  the  rsigns 
of  hisdescendanta,  18, 19;  their  degeneracy,  19; 
are  held  in  subjection  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, 19,  69 ;  change  in  the  Merovmgian  dynasty, 
90;  acceesion  of  Pepin,  ib. ;  his  victoriea,  ib. ; 
reign  and  exploits  or  Charlemagne,  20, 31 ;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  21 ;  his  conmation  as  eoB- 
peror,  ib. ;  hie  character,  22 ;  reign  and  misfbr- 
tunes  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  23, 24 ;  decline  of 
the  Carlovingian  fimily,  84 ;  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  acoession  of  Hugh  Capet,  ib. ; 
atate  of  the  people  at  that  time,  94, 25 ;  his  im- 
mediate sueoeseors,  27;  reigna  of  Louis  VI.,  ib. ; 
of  Louis  Vil.,  28;  of  Phil^  Augustus,  28, 29 ; 
of  Louis  VIH;,  29,  30;  of  Louis  IX.,  30,  31,  35, 
86;  of  Phitip  the  Bold,  36;  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
'  '  the  French  monarchy 
Louis  X.,  37;  and 


ib. ;  amandiaement  of  the 
under  oia  reign,  36,  37 ;  of 
Philip  v.,  fl>. ;  of  Chariee  IV 


IV.  and  Philip  of  Var 
lois,  '30;  unjust  pretenaiaDa  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  ib. ;  causes  of  his  success 
in  war  against  France,  40;  charaetera  of  the 
kiiws  Philip  VI.  and  John,  40,  41 ;  wi«tched 
coiMdlition  or  France  after  the  battle  of  Poitieia, 
42,  43 ;  the  Engliab  loae  aU  their  conqueata,  46 ; 
state  of  France  during  the  minoDty  of  Chariee 
TL,  47 ;  his  assumption  of  lull  rwal  power,  46; 
factions  and  civil  wars,  48^50;  caianutoua  aute 
of  Fmaee  diwinf  the  remainder  of  hie  reign,  50, 
51 ;  invaded  by  Henry  V.,  51 ;  reign  of  Chariee 
VU.,  52-54 ;  tto  Engliah  loae  all  their  conqueets, 
55;  atate  of  France  during  the  second  English 
wara,  55,  56;  reign  of  Louie  XL,  56—62;  of 

— — ,  constitution  of  the  ancient  Frank  men- 
arehy,  67;  United  power  of  the  king,  68 ;  grad^ 
oal  mcreaae  of  the  regal  power,  ib. ;  dif»rant 
classes  of  subjects,  ib. :  degeneracy  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  69 ;  power  of  tne  mmva  of  the  palace, 
1ft,  69:  origm  of  nobility  in  mnoe,  69^  and  ef 
sub-^hifnidation,  72;  nsuipation  of  the  provfawial 
govemora,  ib. ;  compantiv»  sUte  of  FlMce  and 


many. 


,  at  the  diviaiflttof  ClmrlBmi«BB'a  en. 
pire,  92 ;  prtvilegee  of  the  French  vaasals,  93» «( 
sm.^  legailative  assambliee,  96;  pririlegee  of  th« 
suDjects,  96;  royal  coDndtof  the  third  rafce,  ib. ; 
occesional  assemblies  of  barons,  99 ;  cours  p]6ni* 
eres,  ib. ;  limitations  of  the  royal  power  in  l^ia- 
lation.  ib. ;  first  messures  of  general  legidation, 
100;  legislative  power  of  the  crown  inereisss» 
ib. ;  convocation  of  the  statea>general  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  101 ;  their  rights,  102;  statesgenaral 
of  1355  and  1356,  103:  states-general  under 
Charles  VII.,  105;  provincial  states,  106^  107: 
eucoessive  changee  in  the  judicial  polity  of 
France,  107—114;  papal  authority  reetrained  in 
that  country,  314,  315 ;  liberties  of  the  French 
church,  315.       ' 

France,  state  of  civil  architeetore  there  during  the 
middle  ages,  490 ;  account  of  the  literature  of 
France,  531^534 ;  French  language  why  prefer- 
red  by  the  early  Italian  historians,  535,  aote. 

Fftnciscan  order,  origin  and  progress  of,  291; 
schism  in,  306,  and  note. 

Franconia,  emperors  of  the  houee  of,  vis.,  Conrad 
U.,  127,  228;  Henry  III.,  228;  Henxy  IV.,  ib.; 
Henry  V.,  229;  extmction of  the hooae  of  Fnn- 
conia,  ib. 

Frankleyn,  condition  of;  in  England,  429,  and  tmu. 

Frankfort,  council  of,  272 ;  remarks  on  ito  proeeed- 
mg8,273. 

Franks  invade  Gaul,  17;  eflbcta  of  thia  invasion, 
65 ;  succession  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  67. 

Frank-pledge  (hiw  of)  not  invented  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  327 ;  origin  and  progress  of,  328,  399. 

Frederick  Barbaroesa  asesnds  the  throne  of  Ger* 
132, 230 ;  ruins  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
230 ;  inTsdes  Lombardy,  132, 133 ;  con- 
quers Mihin,  133;  violates  the  capitulation  he 
had  granted  ttie  Milaneee,  ib. ;  defeats  them  agaiHt 
and  destroys  their  city,  134 ;  the  league  of  Lom- 
bardy formed  against  him,  ib. ;  is  himself  defeat- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Le^no,  135 ;  and  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  mdependenoe  of  the  Lom- 
bard republics,  ib. 

Frederick  II.  (emperor),  turbulent  reign  af«  19»— 
142;  he  ie  formally  depoeed  at  the  council  of 
Lyone,  143,  231;  cons^utaces  of  that  council, 

Frederick  III.  (emperor),  reign  of,  237 ;  his  singidar 
device,  ib.,  nou. 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  piograea  of,  238 ; 
their  leagues,  239. 

Freeholders,  diflerent  classes  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  321, 322 ;  whether  the  English  freehold, 
ers  in  general  elected  knigfate  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment, |6(V— 362 ;  the  elective  fmnchiae  when  re- 
•tricted  to  fiteehoMers  of  forty  shilifaias  per  an- 
num, 406;  freeholdersin  socesge,  whether  liable 
to  oontribnte  towards  the  wages  of  knights  of 
countiea,  408,  note. 

Freemen,  rank  and  privilegee  el^  in  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 88 ;  mora  numerous  in  Provence  than  in  • 
any  otiier  part  of  Fmnoe,  116,  mtt ;  their  privi- 
leges  in  Bngland  under  Magna  Chaita,  342; 
cauaea  of  the  equality  among  fkeemen  in  Sng' 
land,  351. 

Flee  towna,  institntion  of,  in  France,  116;  origin 
of  them,  117 ;  ciicumstancea  attending  the  char- 
ter of  Laon,  ib. ;  extent  of  their  privileges,  118; 
thehr eomexion  with tiie  king, ib.;  the  maritune 
towna  paitieulariy  independent,  119 ;  could  con- 
Ibr  finodom  on  runaway  aerik,  Ib^  note. 

French  language,  hmg  prevalenoe  ot  in  England, 
540^541;  vriiy  pnterad  by  the  early  Italian  hia- 
toriana,  535,  nsteb 

Fiirage,  nalne  oC  791,  iOi 

WmOkf  wmntf,  aoconnt  ef  «m  al  fiaatsr,  364, 


vxnsjL 


Furommtm  oi  htanam  m  the 
ow  iBvcmonM  of  401, 402,  aid 

O. 

GttDiem  dnifch,  libertiH  o^  31& 

ff ,  ■tat*  of,  in  the  fewteodh  coDliirT,  4V7. 
r  (Um  bwtoriaa  of  Fmce),  ctencter  oC  «3, 

Gmiiavtdedbr^lo^  17;  dfecto of  ito  eonqoeat 
br  the  Franke,  65;  cooditioa  of  the  Konan  ne- 
uveeof  GmiI.66,66. 

GoDoe  (repal»tic),  coodnerdal  pfoepenty  of,  167, 
479 ;  war  with  Venice,  167, 166  ;  dechoe  of  her 
power,  L69 ;  covemineat  of  Genoa,  170;  electiaii 
of  the  first  oese,  ib. :  sobeeqiieot  rrrolations, 
171 ;  itote  of,  in  the  fifteeoLh  ceotoiy,  192;  ae- 
cooDt  of  the  bank  of  8t  George  there,  48&. 

Gentleneo,  rank  of,  in  the  feudal  ayatefDySS ; 
tility  of  Mood,  bow  aaeertained,  ib. ; 
d,  ancoeeded  that  of  knights,  51 9, 500. 

Gentry  (Engliab)  destitute  of  exclusive  privil^ea 
■nder  the  Anglo-Norman  kinga,  350, 351. 

Germany  (ancient),  political  atate  of,  64;  lands 
how  partitioned  by  the  Germane  in  conqoeied 
piovincea,  ib. ;  fiefs  not  inheritable  by  women, 
82,  ntt€ ;  comparatiTe  state  of  France  and  Ger- 
many at  the  division  of  Charlemafne'a  empire,  92. 

Germany,  when  sepented  from  rrsoce,  227 ;  the 
sovereignty  of  its  emperors  recognised  by  the 
citiea  of  Lombardv,  132;  election  of  Conrad  f., 
227 ;  election  of  the  hooae  of  Saxony,  ib. ;  of 
Otho  I.,  or  the  Great,  126,  227;  of  Henry  II., 
127, 828 :  the  boose  of  Franconia  reelection  of 
Conrad  U.,  128. 228;  power  of  Henry  III.,  228 ; 
mifMtiinate  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  228,  229;  he  is 
ezcommonicaled  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  229 ;  and 
depoaed,  ib. ;  reign  of  Henry  V(.,231 ;  extinction 
of  the  hooae  of  Franconia,  and  election  of  Lo- 
thairs,  299 ;  hooae  of  Swabia :— election  of  Con- 
rad III.,  230;  and  of  Frederick  Barbarussa,  ib. ; 
he  mine  Henir  the  Lion,  dake  of  Saxony,  ib. ; 
defeats  the  Mibmese,  132,  133;  violates  the  ca- 
pitulation, 133 ;  ia  defeated  by  the  conlbdereted 
citiee  of  Lombardy,  135 ;  reign  of  Philip,  231 ; 
and  of  Otho  IV.,  139,  231 ;  tuibulent  reign  of 
Frederick  II.,  139—142;  he  is  formally  depoeed 
«t  the  eooncil  of  Lyons,  142,231 ;  consequences 
of  that  council,  231 ;  accession  and  death  of 
Conred  IV.,  143 ;  relation  of  the  emperore  with 
Italy,  172,  173;  grand  interregnum,  232 ;  Rich- 
ard, eerl  of  Cornwall,  cboaen  emperor,  ib. ;  his 
chancter,  ib. ;  state  of  the  Germanic  constitution 
at  this  time,  232^234;  election  of  Rodolph, 
count  of  Hapeburg,  234 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  he 
invests  his  son  Albert  with  the  dutchy  of  Austria, 
ib. ;  sute  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Ro- 
dolph, 835;  reigns  of  the  emperore  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  IV., 
236 ;  golden  boll  of  Charles  IV..  ib. ;  deposition 
of  Wenceslans,  236, 237 :  secession  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  237 ;  reign  of  Albert  II.,  ib^ ;  of  Fred- 
erick III.,  ib. ;  progress  of  free  imperial  citiee, 
838 ;  their  leagues,  239 ;  provincial  states  of  the 
empire,  ib. ;  alienation  ot  the  imperial  domain, 
839, 840 ;  accession  of  Maximilian,  and  the  diet 
of  Worms,  J240;  establishment  of  public  peace, 
ib.;  institution  and  functions  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  841, 848 ;  establishment  of  cireles,  848 ; 
of  the  aalic  oouncil,  ib. ;  limits  of  the  empire, 
843;  aocoont  of  the  constitution  of  Bohemia, 
ib. ;  of  the  kinodom  of  Hungary,  844,  845;  of 
Swisserland  and  its  eonfederacy,  846«-849;  em- 

.  perore  of  Germaay  anciently  confirmed  the  etee* 
tion  of  popes,  880;  their  election  afterwtrdclaim- 


•ile  be  confined  hf  Ike 

psndsBCOofthe — ~ 

^raaUbrt.  306l 
Gfaent»  stale  flC  in  the 

popnlsftioo,  ib^ 
Gfaibelins  f^ 


138, 139 ;  dmatioo  of  this  tetion,  139,  Mte  ;  I 
dechne,  148, 150;  and  tsnporarv  revival,  15L 

Giano  della  Bella,  change  eflected  fay,  m  te  gov- 
ennent  of  Florenoe.  156. 

Giovanni  di  Vienna,  character  and  fate  ai,  140. 

Gbaa  wndowa,  when  first  need,  491. 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  king  of  JeroaaJem,  noCioe  oi; 
33, 34,  and  Mir. 

Gold  ^aed  chiefly  bj  weight  m  the  fint  agea  ef 
the  Franch  monarchy,  93. 

Golden  Bull,  account  of  the  enactnsoita  of.  236. 

Gothic  architecture,  origin  oi;  493, 494,  and  ataaa. 

Grand  aernBantry.  tenure  by,  explained,  68,  maU. 

Gratian's  Decretuon,  account  of,  290. 

Greece,  staU  of  literature  in,  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  546, 547. 

Greek  famgoage  unknown  in  thevrest  of  Eorope 
during  the  dark  agee,  with  a  few  exceptions,  545; 
its  study  revived  m  the  fourteenth  ceBtory,  S4S, 
546. 

Greek  provnicee  of  eontheni  Italy,  state  of;  m  tim 
ninth  and  tenth  centnriee,  138. 

Greek  empire,  state  of«.at  the  riee  of  Mabouaetap- 
iem,  251, 858;  ito  revival  in  the  eeventh century* 
254 ;  crusades  in  iu  behalf  againat  the  Turka, 
255 ;  prqgraae  of  the  Greeka,  856 ;  conqoeat  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  ib. ;  partition  of 
the  Greek  empire,  857;  the  Greeka  recover  Con- 
stantinople, ib. ;  declining  stata  of  the  Greek 
empne,  857,  256 ;  danger  of  Constantinople  ham 
the  Turks,  359;  iU  fall,  ib. ;  alarm  excited  by  it 
in  Europe,  259, 260. 

Gregory  of  Toon  (St),  piooa  fidaehoods  of;  468, 
andaofe. 

Gregory  I.  (pope),  mancenvres  of;  to  gain  power, 
271 ;  established  the  appellant  juriadiction  of  the 
aee  of  Rome,  ib.,  and  asfc 

Gregory  VII.  (HiMebrand),  jpope,  difierencea  ot. 


with  the  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  281 ;  c 
catea  and  depoeea  him,  229, 282 ;  his  hoi 
troatment  of  the  emperor,  282 ;  driven  from  Room 
by  Henry  IV.,  283;  and  dies  in  exile,  A.;  his 
genenl  conduct  considered,  285, 888. 

Gregory  XU.  (pope),  contested  election  oi;  368, 
309 ;  depoeed  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  309. 

Guardianship  in  chivalry,  nature  of,  80. 

Guel^  faction  of;  origin  of  the  name,  230 ;  sappeit 
of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,  138,  139  See 
Ghibelins. 

Guesdin  (Bemsrd  du),  character  of,  46b 

Guieono,  msurrection  in,  56;  ita  cause,  ib.,  aais. 

GuiUls  or  fretemities,  under  the  Angte-NofSMB 
government,  account  of,  364,  and  mIc 

Guiacard  (Robert),  conqueata  of,  in  Italy,  129. 

Guiacard  (Roger)  eonquere  Siciljr,  129;  ia  era 
by  Pope  Innocent  II.  king  of  Sicily,  ib. 

Ghmpowder,  when  and  by  whom  invented,  184,  and 


Hanseatic  union,  origin  of;  839, 477 ;  ito  piogieae, 
478.. 

Hapebnif ,  emperors  of  the  hooee  of :— Rodolph, 
234;  his  successors,  835;  Albert  U.,  237;  Fred- 
erick IIL,  ib. 

Hastings  (lord),  a  penaioner  of  France,  58. 

Hawkwood  (Sur  John),  an  Engliah  miUUry  sdven- 
turer,  account  of,  Mi;  mimtr^ftrtiffaimptowd 
byhiimib. 
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Rax«j  (ThoMttX  pnMcotod  by  Richard  11.  for 

propofliiif  an  obnoxicma  bill  in  ])arliament,  389 ; 
and  coDoemnad  for  high  treaaon,  ib. ;  bia  lifa  why 
spared,  ib.,  and  iiof«;  hia  judgment  afterward  re- 
Teraed,  ib.,  note, 

Heniy  II.  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  187, 23a 

Henry  III.  (emperor  of  Germany),  power  of,  228. 

Henry  IV.  (emperor  of  Germany),  unfortnnate  reign 
of,  228,  229 ;  diffisrencea  of,  with  Pope  Gragorr 
VII.,  281 ;  be  is  ezcommonicated  and  depMea, 
229,  282;  bia  deep  humiliation,  282;  drivea  the 
pope  into  exile,  283. 

Henry  V.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  229 ; 
comproouses  the  question  of  ecciaaiaatical  invea- 
tilurea  with  Calixtua,  283. 

Heniy  VII.  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of^  238. 

Henry  I.  (king  of  England),  lawa  of;  not  compiled 
till  the  reign  of  Stephen,  348. 

Heniy  III.  (king  of  England),  state  of  the  conatitu- 
tion  during  his  reign,  342—344 ;  imprudently  ac- 
cepta  the  throne  of  Sicily  for  hia  son  Edmund, 
344 ;  subsequent  misery  of  his  kingdom,  ib. ;  the 
royal  prerogative  .limited  during  bis  reign,  345 ; 
the  commons  first  aummoned  to  parliament  in  hia 


Henrr  (duke  of  Hereford),  ouarrel  of,  with  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  391 ;  baniatied  for  ten  years,  ib. ; 
deposes  Richard  II.,  ib. ;  and  aacenda  the  throne 
of  Encland  by  the  title  of 

Hanry  IV.,  392 ;  claims  the  throne  by  right  of  con* 
queat,  ib. ;  rdlections  on  bis  conduct,  392, 393 ; 
memorable  petition  of  the  houae  of  commons  to 
him,  396;  his  reply,  ib.;  hia  expenditure  con- 
tripled  by  the  houae  of  commons,  397, 398. 

Henry  V.,  character  of,  st  his  acceaaion  to  the  Eng- 
liah  throoe,  399 ;  invadea  France,  51 :  gaina  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  ib.,  and  nUet;  hia  further 
progress,  ib. ;  treaty  of  Troyes,  ib. 

Henry  VI.,  acceaaion  of,  to  the  Engliah  throne,  52 ; 
cauaea  of  the  aucceaa  of  the  English,  ib. ;  disaa- 
troua  eventa  of  hia  reign,  441 ;  his  mental  de- 
rangement, 444 ;  Duke  of  York  made  protector, 
ib.;  depoaed,447. 

Henry  the  Lion  (duke  of  Saxony),  foil  of,  230. 

Heniy,  coont  of  Traatamare  (kmg  of  Caatile),  reign 

Henry  IV.  (king  of  Castile),  reign  of,  205. 
Heptarchy  (Saxon),  notice  of,  319. 
Heraldic  dericea,  origin  of,  85, 86,  and  uste. 
Heraay,  atatute  aninsi,  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  II., 

not  pasaed  by  tne  house  of  commons,  395. 
Heriots  of  the  Anglo-Saxona,  equiTalent  with  the 

feudal  leliela,  331. 
Hierarchy,  papal  encroachments  on,  274. 
Hilary  (biabop  of  Arlea)  depoaed  by  Pope  Leo,  271, 

Hildebnnd,  archdeacon  of  Rome,  character  of,  281 ; 
elected  pope,  ib.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Homage,  ceremony  of,  76;  difierence  between 
homage  per  peragium  and  liese  homase,  ib.  nota  ; 
and  between  liege  homage  ana  simple  homage,  ib. 

Homme  de  pooste,  synonymous  to  Tillein,  88, 89, 
andMif. 

House  of  Commons,  when  conatituted  a  sepamte 
hooae,  371 ;  knighta  of  the  ahire,  when  first  cho- 
aen  for,  358—360 ;  and  by  whom,  360—362 ;  bur- 
geaaea,  when  aummoned,  366—360 ;  how  elect- 
ed, 406 ;  causes  of  their  being  summoned,  370, 
371 ;  proper  busineas  of  the  houae,  371, 372 ;  pe- 
tition for  redreaa  of  grievancea  in  the  reign  of 
JBdward  II.,  372 ;  their  aaaent  pretended  to  the 
deoosition  of  Edward  II.,  373 ;  eatabliah  aeTerel 
righta  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  ib. ;  re- 
monstrate againat  levying  money  without  con- 
aent,  373,  376;  their  conaent  necesaary  in  legis- 
lation, 376 ;  their  advice  required  in  matters  of 
war  and  peace, 378, 379;  their  right  to  inquire 


into  public  abneaa,  339 }  great  ineraaae  of  their 
power  durinc  the  minority  of  Richard  21.,  381 ; 
account  of  their  remooatrancea,  381—383 ;  re- 
flections on  their  assumption  of  power  during  hia 
reign,  384 ;  request  the  king  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  reform,  385,  386 ;  remarka  on  thia  p»ro- 
oeeding,  386,  387 ;  claim  the  right  of  granting 
and  appropriating  supplies,  394 ;  attempt  to  make 
supply  dei>end  on  redress  of  grievancea,  ib. ;  le- 
gislative righta  of  this  house  established,  395 ; 


reaiat  infringements  of  that  right,  395, 396 ;  be- 
gan to  concern  themselves  with  petitions  to  the 
fords  or  to  the  council  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 


397 ;  interfere  with  the  royal  expenditure,  ib. ; 
conaulted  on  all  public  aflaira,  399 ;  impeach  the 
king'a  miniaters  for  malieasance,  400 ;  eatabliah 
the  privilege  of  parliament,  400,  401 ;  and  the 
right  of  determining  contested  electiona,  405, 406 ; 
fluctuationa  in  the  number  of  iu  members,  409. 

House  of  Lords,  constituent  members  of :— spirit- 
ual peera,  355 ;  lay  j)eers,  earls,  and  barona,  356, 
357 ;  when  formed  into  a  aeparata  houae,  371 ; 
.their  conaent  neceaaary  in  legislation,  376 ;  their 
advice  required  in  queationa  of  war  and  peace, 
378,  379;  claimed  a  negative  voice  in. questions 
of  peace,  379 ;  declared  that  do  money  can  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  393. 

Houaes  (English)  chiefly  built  with  timber,  480; 
when  built  with  bricks,  ib. ;  meanness  of  the  or- 
dinary mansion-houses,  489,  490;  how  built  in 
France  and  Italy,  490. 

Hume  (Mr.),  mistakes  of,  concerning  the  Engliah 
constitution^  corrected,  427, 428,  and  note,  4§9. 

Hundrada,  division  of,  323, 324 ;  whether  they  com- 
prised free  familiea  rather  than  free  proprietora, 

Hungarians,  ravages  of,  in  France  and  Germany,  35. 
Hungary;,  sketch  of  the  history  of,  244,  245 ;  reigns 

of  Sigismund  and  Uladislaua,  245 ;  of  Ladislaus 

and  the  regency  of  Hunniadea,  ib. ;  of  Matthiaa 

Corvinus,  246. 
Hungerford  (Sir  Thomaa),  apeakerof  the  houae  of 

commona,  381. 
Hunniadee  (John),  regent  of  Hungary,  account  of, 

245,  note;  and  of  hia  adminiatration,  ib.;  hia 

death,  ib. 
Huaa  (John),  remarka  on  the  violation  of  hia  aafo 

conduct,  312,  uste. 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  account  of,  244. 
Husaites  of  Bohenua,  teneta  of,  508, 509. 

I. 

Ignorance  prevalent  in  Europe  in  conaequence  of 
the  disuse  of  Latin,  459, 460. 

Imilda  de'  Lambertazzi,  melancholy  ftto  of,  147. 

Immunitiea  claimed  by  the  clergy,  296 ;  attompta 
to  repress  them  in  England,  299, 300 ;  leaa  vig- 
orous in  France,  300, 301. 

Imperial  chamber,  origin^  powers,  and  juriadiction 
of,  241, 242. 

Impeachment  (parliamentary),  firat  instance  of,  in 
Lord  Utimer,  385 ;  of  the  Earl  of  Suflblk,  ib. ; 
of  ministora,  when  fully  established,  400. 

Imperial  cities  of  Germany,  origin  and  progreaa  of, 
238, 239 ;  account  of  the  leaguea  formed  by  thttn, 
239. 

Imperial  domaina,  alienation  of,  239, 840. 

Incidenta  (feudal).  See  Aide,  Eacheata,  Fmea, 
Marriagea,  Reliefs,  Wardahipa. 

Innocent  III.  ({wpe),  character  of,  137;  conquers 
the  eccleaiaatical  atate,  138 ;  the  league  of  Tua- 
cany  formed  to  aupport  the  daima  of  the  eee  of 
Rome,  ib. ;  success  of,  287 ;  his  extraordinary 
pretenaiona,  tb. ;  aometimee  exerted  hia  influence 
beneficially,  289   inacaaoea  of  hia  tyranny,  99it 
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{■■bIb9)i  ^^y  pwnMidt  4fli^  note. 
(|M|m1),  oriffio  tnd  eflecU  of,  276. 

lateiMt  of  moner,  hign  nim  of,  483,  484. 

Invwtiniiw,  dmrent  kinds  of,  76 ;  iwlare  of  oecle- 
■Mtical  niTestilims,  380;  cootetU  mpecting 
■Mb  iBTMtHaiM  between  the  popes  siid  empe- 
ron  of  Ovmany,  381, 282 ;  these  dispoies  com- 
nomised  bf  the  concordst  of  Csliztos,  283 ;  simi- 
Ur  lennination  of  these  disputes  in  Englaiid,  284. 

Isidore,  false  decretals  oC  273,  274,  and  noU9. 

Italy,  Dotthera  part  of,  invaded  1^  the  Lomharda, 
90 ;  history  of  Italy  from  the  extinction  of  the 
Carkmagkn  emperors  to  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  Charles  Vlli.,  129 ;  sUte  of  that  eonntry  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  centory  and  the  former  part  of  the  tenth, 
125, 126;  coronation  of  Othothe  Great,  126;  in- 
temal  stale  of  Rome,  ih. ;  Henry  11.  and  Ardom, 
127 ;  election  of  Conrad  II.,  128 ;  Greek  provin- 
oea  of  Southern  Italy,  ib. ;  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
mans  at  Avetsa,  ib. ;  eonqtiests  of  Robert  Otus- 
oaid,  129 ;  papal  inTeatitnres  of  Naples,  ib. ;  prog- 
ress of  the  Lombard  citiea,  ib. ;  their  acooisi- 
tions  of  territory,  131 ;  their  mutual  animosities, 
182 ;  sofereijpty  of  the  empeioia,  ib. ;  Frederick 
Baibaroasa,  ib. ;  diet  of  Roncaglja,  133 ;  capture 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  134 ;  league  of  Lom- 
bardy  against  Frederick,  ib. ;  battle  of  Leniano, 
135;  peace  of  Constance,  ib. ;  af&irs  of  Sicily, 
136 ;  innocent  III.,  137 ;  bequest  of  the  Countess 
MatiUa,  ib. ;  ecclesiastical  state  reduced  by  In- 
nocent ill.,  137,  138;  league  of  Tuscany,  138; 
factions  of  Che  Guelfa  and  Ghibelins,  ib. ;  reign 
of  Otho  iV.,  139;  of  Frederick  D.,  ib. ;  his  waia 
with  the  Lombards,  140,  141 ;  arrangement  of 
the  Lombard  cities,  141 ;  council  of  Lyons,  142 ; 
accession  of  Conrad  IV.,  143 ;  causes  of  the  sue* 
esas  of  the  Lombard  cities,  ib. ;  their  internal 
fovenunenta,  144 ;  and  dissensions,  146 ;  notice 
of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  148;  state  of  Italy  after 
the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  140 ;  con- 
ooeol  of  Naples  by  Charies,  count  of  Aniou,  ib. ; 
decline  of  the  Ghibelin  party,  149, 190 ;  the  Lom- 
bard cities  become  severally  subject  to  princes  or 
usurpers,  190, 151 ;  the  kings  of  Naples  aim  at 
the  command  of  Italy,  151 ;  relations  of  the  em- 
pire with  Ital^,  103 ;  cession  of  Romagna  to  the 
pop^  153;  mtemal  state  of  Rone,  I53--156; 
Btate  of  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Flor- 
•noe,  156—166;  and  of  Pisa,  166;  state  of  Ge- 
noa, 167;  and  of  Venice,  167->177;  state  of 
Lombaidy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiftlBenth  cen- 
tury, 177,  178 ;  wars  of  Muan  and  Venice,  178 
change  in  Che  military  system  of  Italy,  tb. ;  mer- 
cenary soldiers  and  imlitair  adventurers  employ- 
ed, 178—181 ;  school  of  Italian  generals,  181, 182  ^ 
defensive  arms  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the  tf- 
teenth  centnir,  ]82->164 ;  change  in  the  mili- 
tary system  or  Europe  by  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, 184;  rivalry  of  Sforza  and  Braccio,  185, 
186;  affiurs  of  Naples,  186 ;  rebellion  of  Sicily 
aninrt  Charlea  of  Anjoo,  ib. ;  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  187 ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  dvil  wars  m  conseouence,  187, 188 ;  state 
of  Ital^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
192;  nse  of  the  fiumly  of  Medici,  193;  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  194 ;  pretensions  of  France  upon  Na- 
nlea,  106 ;  decline  of  the  papal  injhience  m  Italy, 
817, 318 ;  increase  of  domestic  expenditure  du- 
ring the  firarteenth  centurv,  485, 486 ;  state  of 
domestic  manners  during  the  same  period,  487 ; 
atate  of  agriculture,  486,  497 ;  and  gardening, 
497 ;  state  of  Italian  literature,  534---939. 


Jac^iieria  (or  peaMttiy),  insunectioii  of,  43. 


Jmiwriea,  account  of  the  hisClCDtioii  o^  280. 

Jernsalem,  kincdom  of,  military  force  of,  34 ;  sub- 
verted by  Satedin,  34,  35;  singular  custom  thtto 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  vassals,  81. 

Jews,  exactions  from,  by  the  kings  of  France,  95 ; 
their  usury,  As. ;  ordinance  against  them,  100; 
expelled  from  France,  95 ;  persecutions  of  them 
m  the  dark  ages,  468, 484 ;  account  of  their  money 
dealings,  484, 485 ;  causes  of  their  decline,  484. 

Joanna  (queen  of  Naples)  suspected  of  nnuderiiv 
her  husband  Andrew,  167;  her  unhappy  fsign, 
188 ;  deposed  and  pot  to  death,  ib. 

Joanna  II.  (queen  of  Naples),  189;  adopts  AUdam 
of  Aragon  for  her  successor,  ib.;  revokes  the 
adoption  in  favour  of  Lo«is  of  Anjon,  190 ;  her 
death,  ib. 

John  (king  of  England)  loaea  Nomandy,  28, 29; 
his  exactions  and  tyranny,  341,  and  Mte ;  the 
grsat  charter  of  Kberties  extorted  from  him,  Ih. ; 
abatnct  of  itsprovisions,  341, 342. 

John  (king  of  franoe),  character  of,  40^  41 ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Calais,  43,  44. 

John  II.  (king  of  Castile),  rsign  of;  904^ 

John  of  Luxembourg,  cruelty  of,  55. 

John  of  Procida  successfulljr  plots  theiebellioB  of 
SicilT  from  Charlea  of  Anjoo,  186. 

John  VIII.  (pope),  inaolent  conduct  of,  to  ChaileB 
the  Fat,  kmk  of  France,  277 ;  pretends  a  right 
of  choosing  tne  emperor,  ib. 

Jubilee,  when  first  celebrated  at  Rome^  302 ;  il» 
origin  and  natnre,  ib.,  n»u. 

Judges,  answers  of,  to  certain  qnestkms  picpused 
by  Richard  II.,  387:  punished  far  the  aame  by 
parliament,  ib. ;  theb  answers  pioueunced  to  be 
just  and  legal  by  a  sobeeqnent  paiUameDt,  390. 

Judicial  poU^  of  Ftance,  successive  changes  oi^ 
107 ;  original  acheme  of  jurisdicCion  in  the  time 
of  Cbarieniagiie,  ib.  ^  thia  supplanted  by  the  feu- 
dal territorial  jurisdiction,  108 ;  its  divisions  and 
administration,  109 ;  trial  by  combat,  ib. ;  estab- 
liahments  of  St.  Louis,  110 ;  royal  triboaala,  and 
progress  of  their  jnrisdictioB,  111 ;  roval  council 
or  court  of  peers,  112;  parliament  of  raria,  119— 
114. 

Jurisdiction  (ecclesiastical),  mogreas  of,  265  j  ailn- 
trative,  ib. ;  coercive  over  the  clergy  in  dvil  mat- 
ters, ib. ;  and  also  incrin^inal  suits,  266 ;  its  rapid 
progress  in  the  twelfth  century,  207,  298;  ra- 
strained  in  the  fourteenth  century,  316 ;  aecoont 
of  some  pkrticular  territorial  jurisdictiooe  m 


Jury,  origin  and  piogieae  of  trial  by,  i 

Anglo-Saxons,  325—327. 
Jurisfirma.    See  Flima  de  derecho. 
Juatice  (administistiott  oO  in  Castile,  213, 214 ;  fro* 

quently  violated  by  aome  of  the  kings,  214. 
— ~—  (in  Englana),  venal,  under  the  Nonnsn 

kittga,  337—339 ;  prohibited  tobe  aoid  bf  Magna 

Charta,842. 
Justices  of  aasiaa,  when  hiititoted,  346;  tfadrfintc 

tions,  ib. 
Justiciary  of  Arsgon,  ofltee  of,  whai  inslilnted, 

220 ;  ms  power,  220—223 ;  duration  of  his  oAcew 

223 ;  responsibility  of  Ihik  magistrate,  ib. 
Justinian's  mstitntes  and  pandiscts  univenally  Mnd- 

ied,S21,522. 


Kariamiana  invade  Asia,  257. 

Khalifs  of  Damascus,  account  o^  S68;  of  Bagdad, 

282,253. 
Kinga  of  Aragon,  power  oL  limited,  218, 219. 
King's  court  in  England,  jurisdiction  and  powai* 

of,  345,346;  what  oUsnoeBcognixablethMa, 392, 

353,MSfe. 
Kinge  of  Franco,  apoentlyetoetod,  97;  their  mvt- 
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iniM,  Oi— 96 ;  their  Itntted  power,  08 ;  espeeldly 
in  ledslation,  99 ;  gradual  mcrease  of  tbeir  pow- 
er, 68 ;  legislative  asMinblies  held  by  them,  96 ; 
royal  council  of  the  kinn  of  the  third  race,  96 ; 
coura  pl^niires  held  by  them,  99;  stibseqaent  in- 
crease of  the  legislative  power  of  the  crown,  100 ; 
states-general  convoked  by  various  kings,  101— 
107;  royal  tribunals  established  by  them,  111 ; 
progress  of  them,  1 12 ;  augmentation  of  their  do- 
mains, 115. 

Knighthood,  privileges  of,  617. 

Knights  banneret,  and  knights  bachelors,  518,  519. 

Kniffhts,  when  summoned  to  parliament,  359,  360 ; 
whether  elected  by  freeholders  in  general  300, 
361. 

Knights  of  shires,  br  whom  chosen  for  parliament, 
406 ;  amount  of  their  wages,  and  how  paid,  407, 
408. 

Kniffhts*  fees,  diviaiona  of  lands  into,  invented  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  77,  nott:  their  value,  ib. 

Knights-templars,  institution  of  the  order  of,  35 ; 
their  pride  and  avarice,  ib. ;  the  kingdom  of  Are* 
gon  bequeathed  to  them,  201. 


Labomers,  hired,  when  first  mentioned  in  the  Eng- 
Kah  statute-book,  438 ;  their  wages  regulated, 
ib. ;  were  sometimes  im]pressed  mto  the  royal 
aervice,  424 ;  better  paid  m  England  in  the  four* 
teenth  century  than  now,  500, 501. 

Lancaster  (house  of),  progress  of  the  English  con- 
stitution under,  393— 4ia 

Lancaatrians,  civil  wars  of,  with  the  Yorkists,  447. 

Lances,  mode  of  reckoning  cavalry  by,  179. 

Lartds,  possession  of.  constituted  nobility  in  the 
empire  of  the  Fnmks.  60,  70 ;  inalienable  under 

'  the  feudal  system,  without  the  lord's  consent,  78 ; 
partition  of,  in  Gaul,  &c.,  64 ;  in  Germany,  235 ; 
descent  of  lands  in  Englsnd  during  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  aixl  Anglo-Norman  kings,  347. 

Lands.  See  Allodial,  Sahc,  and  Fiscal,  Benefices, 
Alienation. 

Landwehr,  or  insunectioml  militift,  antiqaity  of, 
190,  note. 

Languedoc,  afbirs  of,  in  the  twelfth  eentary,  89 ;  de- 
vastated by  the  cruaade  Mainst  the  AlUgeoii,  ib. 

Laon,  circumstances  attending  the  charter  of,  117, 
118. 

Latimer  (lo|^,  the  first  person  impeached  by  par- 
liament, 385, 386. 

Latin  language,  the  parent  of  French,  Spanieh,  and 
Italian,  454 ;  ita  extent,  ib.,  noit ;  ita  ancient  pro- 
nunciation, 454, 455 ;  corrupted  by  the  populace, 
455;  and  the  provincials,  lo.;  its  pronunciation 
no  longer  regulated  by  quantity,  457;  chante  of 
Latin  mto  Romance,  458 ;  ita  corruption  in  Italy, 
459 ;  ignorance  consequent  on  its  disuse,  459, 460. 

Latins,  conquests  of,  in  Syria,  33 ;  decline  of  Uie 
Latin  princijiatitieB  in  the  eut,  34. 

I^aura,  the  mistress  of  Petrarch,  account  of,  538, 
539,  and  fwte$. 

Law-books  (feudal),  account  of,  82,  83. 

Laws,  distinctions  of,  in  Frsnce  and  Italy,  68, 67 : 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  340 ;  character  ana 
defects  of  the  English  laws,  348, 349.  See  Feu- 
dal, Ripuarian,  and  Salique  Law. 

League  of  the  public  weal  formed  in  Prance,  57 ; 
of  Lombardy,  134;  of  Tuscany,  138;  quadruple 
league  of  1455, 191 ;  of  the  i^  imperial  cities  of 
Germany,  239. 

Learning.    See  Literature. 

Legates  (papal),  authority  of,  286 ;  iniolflnce  of,  ib. 

Legialation  (geoaral),  fir^  maasuras  oC  in  Fnmce, 
100. 

Legtslaticm,  right  o^  hi  thA  Nonun  kmga  of  Eng- 
land, 339. 
Nn 


Legialativa  aasembliea,  original,  in  France,  96) 
held  by  Chaiiemagne,  97 ;  mode  of  proceeding 
at  them,  ib. ;  royal  council  of  the  kinga  of  the 
third  race,  98 ;  occasional  aaaemblies  held  by  the 
barons,  99;  states-general  convoked  by  Philip 
the  Fair,  101 ;  states-general  of  1355  and  1366) 
108 ;  states-general  under  Charlea  VIL,  105 ;  pro- 
vincial states,  106 ;  statee-general  of  Toura,  106| 
107. 

Legielative  authority  in  France,  anbatitotes  for,  99 1 
of  the  crown,  increaae  of,  100. 

Leon  (kingdom  of),  when  founded,  198 ;  finally  untp 
ted  with  that  of  Castile,  201. 

Liberi  homines,  whether  different  from  thahii,  381, 
nai». 

Liberties  of  England  purchased  by  money  rather 
than  with  the  blood  of  our  fiMefathers,  430. 

Liberty  of  speech  claimed  by  the  houae  of  com* 
mona,  402. 

Libraries,  aceovmt  of  the  principal,  in  the  firar* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuriea,  543,  and  mocm. 

Unen  paper,  when  and  where  invented,  542, 543, 
andfwte. 

Literature,  causes  of  the  decline  of»  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  einpi'Ot  ^1  >  neglect  of 
heathen  literature  by  the  Chriatian  church,  453 ; 
the  spread  of  superatitioD,  ib. ;  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barous nationa,  453, 454 ;  corruption  of  the  Latin 
language,  454 ;  ignorance  consequent  on  the  dis- 
use of  Latin,  459 ;  want  of  eminent  literary  men, 
461 ;  literature  preaerved  by  religion,  ib. ;  infhi- 
ence  of  literature  m  the  improvement  of  society 
considered,  520;  civil  law,  ib. ;  public  schools 
and  universities,  523 ;  scholaatic  philosophy,  536 ; 
cultivation  of  the  new  languages,  509,  530;  po- 
etical character  of  the  troubadours,  530 ;  north- 
em  French  poetry  and  prose,  531 ;  Norman  ro- 
mances and  tales,  532 ;  Spanish  language  and 
literature,  534 ;  Italian  literature,  ib. ;  Engliah 
literature,  540 ;  revival  of  ancient  learning,  542 : 
atate  of  learning  in  Greece,  546 ;  literature  not 
mudi  improved  beyond  Italy,  548 ;  promoted  by 
the  invention  of  printing,  548, 549. 

Liveries  aneientlygiven  to  the  letainan  of  noble 
familiea,  432,  433,  fwl». 

Lollards,  teneu  and  practieea  of,  508. 

Lombards,  invade  Italy,  20 ;  reduce  the  exarehata 
of  Ravenna,  ib. ;  are  defeated  by  Pepin,  king  of 
France,  ib. ;  their  kingdom  conquersu  by  Charle- 
magne, fl>. 

Lombard  bankers,  account  of,  484,  485i 

Lombard  citiea,  progress  of,  towards  republics,  199 
—131 ;  their  acquisitions  of  territory,  131 ;  their 
mutual  animoaitiea,  132;  recogniaea  the  nominal 
aovereignty  of  the  emperors  oTOermany,  ib. :  the 
league  of  Lombardy  rormed,  134;  the  donfeuera- 
ted  cities  defeat  the  Emperor  Frederick  Baiha- 
rosaa,  135 ;  aeeure  their  liberties  by  the  peace  of 
Constance,  ib. ;  arrangement  of  the  Lofnbard 
citiea  accofding  to  the  factiona  they  supported* 
141,  142 ;  causes  of  their  success,  143 ;  their 
poj)Ulation,  ib. ;  mode  of  warfare  which  then  ob- 
tained, 144 ;  their  internal  gtifemment,  144—146; 
ind  diaaenaions,  146—148;  Lombard  citiea  be- 
come aeverslW  subject  to  princes  or  usurpers, 
180 ;  state  of  Lombardy  m  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  151,  152 ;  and  at  the  begimilng 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  177. 

Longchamp  (William),  bishop  of  Ely,  banished 
from  England  by  the  barons,  341 . 

London,  state  of,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  365 ; 
power  and  opulence  of  ita  citizens  subsequent  to 
that  event,  365, 366;  conjectures  respecting  ita 
population  in  the  fourteenth  century,  366,  nu: 

Loni  and  vaaaal,  mutual  duties  of,  75 ;  conssnt  of 
the  lord  neceaaary  to  enable  a  vaaaal  to  atienatt 
luids,^ 
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IfOrdi.    See  Houee  of  Lords. 

Lotbaire,  elected  emperor  of  GennanT,  229,  230  ; 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  I  v.,  275 ;  ab- 
solved by  Adrian  II.,  ib. 

Loois  of  Bavaria  (emperor  of  Germany),  oooieBta 
of,  with  the  popes,  304,  305. 

Louis  the  Debouair,  ascends  the  throne  of  France, 
23 ;  bis  misfortunes  and  errors,  .23, 24 ;  partitions 
the  empire  among  his  sons,  24. 

Loais  IV.  (king  of  France)  reproved  for  his  igno- 
rance, 459,  note. 

liOuis  VI.,  reign  of,  27. 

Louis  VII.,  reign  of,  28. 

I^uis  VIII.,  conquers  Poitou,  29;  takes  the  cross 
against  the  Albigeois,  ib. ;  ordinance  of,  against 
the  Jews,  100. 

Louis  IX.  (St.),  reign  of,  30;  review  of  his  charac- 
ter—its excellences,  ib. ;  defects,  31 ;  supersti* 
tion  and  intolerance,  ib. ;  his  crusades  against  the 
Turks,  35 ;  his  death,  ib. ;  account  of  his  esub- 
lishments,  110,  111 ;  provisions  of  his  pragmatic 
sanction,  295. 

Louis  X.,  short  reign  of,  37 ;  state  of  France  at  his 
death,  ib. 

Louis  XI.,  character  of,  56,  57 ;  crushes  the  less 
powerful  vassals,  57, 58 ;  avoids  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, 56 ;  claims  the  succession  of  Burguudv,  60 ; 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  60,  61 ;  sickness 
and  wretched  death,  61 ;  instances  of  his  super- 
stition, 61,  neie,  and  62. 

Louis  (duke  of  Anjou)  invades  Naples,  188. 

Lower  classes,  improvements  in  the  condition  of, 
602. 

Luxembourg,  emperors  of  the  bouse  of,  Henry  VII., 
236;  Charles  IV.,  ib.;  Woioeslaus,  236,  237. 

Lyons,  council  of,  depose  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
142, 143 ;  consequences  of  that  council,  231, 232. 


Ifadox  (Mr.),  theory  of,  on  the  nature  of  baronies, 
357 ;  observations  thereon,  357,  358. 

Magnn  Charts,  notice  of  the  provisions  of,  341, 342 ; 
CflBflrroed  by  vsrioos  sovereiipis,  343. 

Mahomet  II.  captures  Constantmople,  259. 

Maintenance  of  suits,  432. 

Maildats  (pafwl),  nature  of,  294, 295. 

Manorial  jurisdiction,  extent  siid  powers  otf*,  352, 
353,  nstt. 

Manichees,  tenets  of,  503  ;  their  tenets  held  by  the 
Albigenses,  504, 505,  and  noUt. 

Manifestation,  nature  of  the  process  of,  in  the  law 
of  Aragon,  221,  222,  and  notes. 

Manners  (domestic)  of  luly  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 486,  487;  France  and  Germany,  487;  re- 
semblance  between  chivalrous  and  onental  man- 
ners, 515. 

Manufactures,  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  472;  of 
Flanders,  474 :  of  England,  476 ;  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  France,  477 ;  of  Germany,  iU ;  of 
Italy,  479,  480. 

Manumission  of  serfs  or  slaves,  progress  of,  90,  91 ; 
and  of  villeins  in  England,  440. 

Manuscripto,  transcription  of,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury promoted  the  revival  of  literature,  544 ;  in- 
dustry of  Petrarch,  Poggio,  and  others  in  finding 
and  copvinff  them,  ib. 

Marc  (St.),  observations  on  the  Italian  history  of, 
125,MO(e. 

Margaret  (queen  of  Henry  VI.),  violent  conduct  of, 
446. 

Mariner^a  compass,  when  and  by  whom  invented, 
481,andfutfe«. 

Maritime  laws  during  the  middle  ages,  account  of, 
481—483. 

Marriage,  custom  relative  to,  in  the  feudal  sjrstem, 
81 ;  prohibited  to  the  clergy,  278 ;  but  continued, , 


especially  in  Englaod,  in  defiance  of  the  papal 
prohibitions,  ib. ;  account  of  the  papal  dispensa- 
tion of  marriage,  292 ;  within  what  degrees  pro- 
hibited, ib. 

Marshal.    See  Earl  Marshal. 

Martel  (Charles),  king  of  France,  defeats  the  Sara- 
cens, 19. 

Martin  V.  (pope)  dissolves  the  council  of  Coo- 
stance,  310. 

Mary  (the  Virgin),  superstitious  devotion  to,  465, 
466,  and  nofei . 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  tenitories  of,  claimed  by  Louie 
XI.,  60 ;  his  conduct  towards  her,  60,  61 ;  mar- 
ries Maximilian  of  Austria,  61. 

Matthias  Corvinus  (king  of  Hungary),  reign  of,  246. 

Matilda  (couuteaa),  bequest  of,  to  the  see  of  Rome» 
137. 

Maximilian  (emperor  of  Germany),  reign  of,  240— 
242. 

Mayors  of  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,  their 
power,  19.  69. 

Medici  family,  rise  of,  193 ;  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  the 
first  citizen  of  Florence,  ib. ;  his  administration, 
194;  government  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medio,  ib. ;  his 
character,  195;  and  government,  195, 196. 

Mediterranean,  origin  of  English  trade  with,  478, 
and  note;  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
Mediterranean  traders  and  Englaix],  479;  ac- 
count of  the  principal  trading  towns  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, ib. 

Members  of  parliament,  wages  of,  and  how  paid, 
407, 408;  numbers  of,  irregular,  409,  410.  See 
also  Election,  Privilege  of  Parliament 

l^endicant  orders,  origin  and  progress  of,  291 ;  ■ 
chief  support  of  the  papal  supremacy,  291, 292. 

Mercenary  troops,  when  first  employed,  121 ;  enk- 
ployed  both  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
122 ;  their  wages,  ib.,  nou ;  employed  by  the  Ve- 
netiana,  178 ;  and  other  states  of  Italy,  178,  179 ; 
account  of  the ' '  companies  of  adventure"  formed 
by  them,  180 ;  It<alian  mercenary  troops  formed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  182 ;  employed  by  tho 
republics  of  Florence  snd  Venice,  ib. 

Merchants,  encouragements  given  to,  by  Edward 
III.,  476;  instances  of  their  opulence,  478. 

Merovingian  dynasty,  successions  of,  18;  their  de- 
generacy, 19 ;  deposed  by  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace, ib. 

Middle  ages,  the  term  defined,  451. 

Milan,  civil  feuds  in,  151 ;  fioallv  sabdoed  by  the 
Visconti,  ib. ;  erected  into  a  dutchy,  152 ;  wars 
of  the  dukes  of  Milan  with  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ice, 178  i  is  conquered  by  Francisco  Sfbrza,  185. 

Milanese,  refused  to  acknowledge  bishops  whom 
thev  disliked,  130,  and  noU ;  their  city  besieged 
ana  captured  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  133 ;  who 
violates  the  capitulation  he  had  given  them,  ib. ; 
they  renew  the  war,  are  defeateo^  and  their  city 
destroyed.  133, 134. 

Military  orders,  when  instituted,  201 ;  account  of 
those  instituted  in  Spain,  ib. 

Military  service,  limitations  of,  under  the  feudal 
system,  77 ;  who  were  excused  fjrom  it,  ib. ;  rates 
of  pecuniary  compensation  established  for  default 
of  attendance,  ib. ;  military  aervice  of  feudal  ten- 
ants commutiad  for  money,  120:  connexion  of 
military  services  with  knighthooa,  518. 
Ministers  of  the  kings  of  England  impeached  hj 

parliament,  400. 
Miracles  (pretended}  of  the  church  of  Rome,  465 ; 

mischiefs  arising  from,  ib. 
Missi  regii,  functions  of,  106,  and  notf . 
Mocenigo  (doge  of  Venice),  dying  advice  of,  to  hi* 

countrymen,  177. 
Moguls  of  Timur,  incursions  of,  258. 
Mahomet,  first  appearance  of,  249 ;  causae  of  hie 
success,  249, 250;  principles  of  the  religion  taught 
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by  Um,  249^-351 ;  oom{De«to  of  hb  fottowm, 
«SI.  . 

Vomreby  (FK&ch),  haw  fiv  ancieiiUr  elMtire, 
97,98. 

Ifonaateries,  miscbiefii  of,  4M,  467;  ignoruicea&d 
joUity  their  Dsutl  ehiracteristict,  543,  note. 

MoDey^  piivilege  of  coining,  onjoyod  fc^  the  Flrench 
nwoals,  93 ;  little  money  coined  except  for  ammll 
peymente,  ib.,  noU ;  regnlattone  of  Tariont  kings 
coneetningtheeieroieeof  this  privilege,  ib. ;  the 
right  of  debasing  money  claiOMd  by  Pbilip  the 
Fair,  ib.,  and  ncte ;  debasing  money  a  aoorce  of 
the  rsTenoe  of  the  kings  of  France,  95, 96. 

Money,  levying  of,  in  England,  prohibited  withont 
the  jcoosent  of  parliament,  393,  394 ;  changes  in 
the  ralue  of,  497—500. 

Money-bills,  power  of  originating,  vested  in  the 
boose  of  commons,  402,  404. 

Monks,  not  distinguished  for  their  charity  in  the 
dark  ages,  466,  note ;  their  vices,  467,  468 ;  im- 
morali^.of  the  monkish  historians,  468,  noit, 

Montfort  (Simon  de),  character  of,  29. 

Moors  of  Spain,  gradually  lose  their  conquests  in 
tbst  countiv,  198—201;  their  expulsion,  why 
long  delsyeo,  202. 

Morals,  degraded  state  of,  in  the  darii  ages,  469, 

•  470 ;  improved  state  of  the  monl  character  of 
Europe  towards  the  close  of  that  period,  501 ;  the 
morals  of  chivalry  not  always  the  most  puie,  513. 

Mortmain,  alienations  of  land  in,  restrained,  301. 

Morateri,  observations  on  the  historical  works  of, 
125,  126,  naiet. 

Murder,  commuted  lor  pecuniary  consideration  in 
the  feudal  system,  66;  when  made  capital,  ib., 
aete;  antiquity  of  compoaitions  for  murder,  94, 


Naples,  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of,  conferred  by 
the  popes,  129 ;  conquered  bjr  Charles  of  Anjou, 
149 ;  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  187;  murder  of  Andrew, 
king  of  Naples,  ib. ;  reign  of  Joanna,  187, 186 ; 
Naples  invaded  by  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  188 ; 
reign  of  Jjadislaus,  189 ;  of  Joanna  II.,  ib. ;  she 

.  adopts  Alfonso  of  Aragon  for  her  heir,  ib. ;  re- 
vokes the  appointment,  and  adopts  Louis  of  An- 
ion, 190 ;  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples,  ib.; 
he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  191 ;  pre* 
tensions  of  Charles  VIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  196,  197. 

Navarre  (kingdom  ol),  when  founded,  198. 

New  Forest,  devastated  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
334. 

Nicolas  IL  (pope),  decree  of,  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  ponti^,  281. 

Nobility  (Ars^onese),  privileges  of,  218. 

Nobility,  origin  of,  in  France,  69 ;  was  founded  on 
the  possession  of  land  or  civil  employment,  69, 
70;  different  clssses  of,  85,  86 ;  their  privileges^ 
86,  93,  et  »eq.;  how  communicated,  85;  letters 
of  nobility  when  first  granted,  87 ;  different  orders 
of,  ib. ;  pride  and  luxury  of  the  French  nobility, 
43,  noU. 

(Castilian),  confedaraciea  of,  for  obtaining 

.    redress  of  grievances,  21 5. 

(English),  influence  of,  from  the  state  of 

manners,  432 ;  patronised  robbers,  433,  434. 

-  (German),  state  of,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 


tury, 234. 
Norfolk  (Mowbray,  duke  of),  quarrel  of,  with  the 

Duke  of  Hereford,  391 ;  banished  for  life,  ib. 
Normans,  ravages  of,  in  England  and  France,  25, 

26 ;  finally  settled  in  the  province  of  Normandy, 
.    26;  settlement  of  at  A  versa,  in  Italy,  128;  they 

conquer  Apulia  and  Sicily,  129 ;  account  of  the 
N  n3 


Noraian  romances  and  tales,  532 ;  sifleelBof  tba 
Nonnan  conquest  on  the  Enrlish  language,  540. 
Normandy  (dukes  of),  their  pnde  and  power,  28 ; 
this  province  conquered  by  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  ib. 

O. 

Oleron,  laws  of,  482. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  in  use  m  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  king 
of  England,  347,  and  noU. 

Ordinances,  in  what  respects  different  from  stat- 
utes, 376,  377. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  by  the  English,  53 ;  rsised  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  ib. ;  her  cruel  death,  ib. 

,  duke  of,  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Buignn- 

dy,  40;  civil  warn  between  the  two  factions,  48, 
60. 

Otho  the  Great  elected  emperor,  126, 227. 

IV.,  reign  of,  139, 231. 

Ottoman  dynasty,  account  of,  258. 

Oxford  Umversity,  account  of,  524. 

P. 

Palestme,  accounts  of  the  crusades  against,  31—^ 

Pandects,  whether  discovered  at  Amalfi,  520. 

Papal  power.    See  Popes. 

Paper  from  linen,  when  and  where  invented,  542, 
543,  and  note. 

Paper  credit,  different  species  of,  484,  note. 

Papyrus,  manuscripts  written  on,  460,  461,  and 
noU. 

Parchment,  scarcity  of,  460,  461. 

Pardons,  anciently  sold  by  the  English  kings,  433, 
434,  and  note. 

Paris  (counts  oO.  their  power,  24. 

(city),  seditions  at,  47,  104;  subdued  by 

Charles  VI.,  47. 

(university  of),  account  of,  523. 

Parliaments,  or  feneral  meetings  of  the  barons,  in 
England  and  1*  ranee,  account  of,  99. 

Parliament  (English),  constitution  of,  355;  spirit- 
ual peers,  ib. ;  lay  peers,  356 ;  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  parliamentary  representation,  359,  360; 
parliament,  when  divided  into  two  houses,  371 ; 
petitions  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
372,  373 ;  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament necessary  in  le^slation,  376;  proceed* 
ings  of  the  English  parliament  in  the  tench  year 
of  Richard  II.,  385;  interference  of  parliament 
with  the  royal  expenditure,  397;  consulted  by 
the  kings  of'^ England  on  all  public  affairs,  399: 
privilege  of  parliament,  400, 401.  See  House  of 
Commons  and  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  when  instituted,  112;  prog- 
ress of  its  iuritsdiction,  113;  royal  edicts  when 
enregisterea  in  it,  ib. ;  counsellors  of  parliament, 
how  appointed,  114 ;  notice  of  some  provincial 
parliaments,  114,  115,  note. 

Parliament  Rolls  of  Henry  VII.,  inaccuracy  of,  con- 
sidered, 449,  not*. 

Partition  of  lands  in  Oaul,  &c.,  how  made,  64,  65; 
effects  of,  in  Germany,  235. 

Pastoureaux  (a  sect  of  enthusiasts),  insurrection 
of:  464. 

Patriarchate  of  Rome,  extent  of,  270. 

Patrician,  rank  and  office  of,  in  France,  67,  note. 

Patronage,  encroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  right 
of,  294. 

Paulicians,  tenets  and  practices  of,  503,  504,  and 
notet. 

Peace,  conservators  of,  their  ofSce,  434, 

Peasantry  (Aragonese),  state  of,  218. 

Peasantry  (English),  nature  of  their  viUanage,  and 
its  gradual  abolition,  435 — 441. 

Peers  of  England  (spiritual),  right  of,  to  a  seat  in 
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•^  MittaaMiit  coMldarad,  366»  866>  and  fMtft ;  nan- 
mate  a  protector  darinf  the  mental  derangemaot 
of  Henrr  YI.,  444,  445. 

Peeia  (la/),  how  created,  415 ;  their  right  to  a  seat 
in  parhament,  355—358. 

Peers  of  France,  the  twelve,  when  established,  113. 

Pembroke  (William,  earl  oO,  his  reason  for  making 
an  inroad  on  the  rojal  domains,  431. 

Penances,  commutations  of,  4G8, 469. 

Pepin,  raised  to  the  French  throne,  20 ;  eonqnen 
the  ^zarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  he  bestows  on 
the  pope,  lb. 

Pestilence,  ravages  of,  in  1348,  42 ;  k»  progrese  in 
other  countries.  42, 43,  tuu. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  reign  of,  903, 204. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  of,  32. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  speaker  oithe  honse  of  commons, 
381. 

Petition,  memorable,  of  the  hoose  of  commons  to 
Kfaig  Henry  IV.,  398. 

Petrarch,  mistake  of,  corrected,  1 55,  note ;  caieased 
by  the  great,  537,  538 ;  review  of  his  moral  char- 
acter, 538;  his  passion  for  Laura  considered, 
538,  539,  and  note ;  character  of  his  poetry,  539. 

Piahlburger,  or  burgesses  of  the  palisades,  who 
they  were,  239. 

Philip  Augustus  (king  of  France),  character  of,  28 ; 
conquers  Normandy,  ib. ;  royal  courts  of  justice 
first  established  by  him,  ill. 

PhiUp  III.  rking  of 'France),  reign  of,  36 ;  war  of, 
with  the  King  of  Aragon  on  the  succession  to  Si- 
cily, 187. 

Philip  the  Fair,  or  IT.  (king  of  France),  36 ;  ag- 
grandisement of  the  French  monarchy  during  hts 
reign,  36,  37 ;  is  defeated  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
battle  of  Courtray,  37 ;  regulations  of,  concern- 
ing the  coining  of  money  by  the  vassals  of  France, 
93,  and  Mte;  debased  the  coin  of  his  realm,  95; 
stetes-general  convoked  by  him,  101 ;  represen- 
Utions  of  the  towns  first  introduced  by  him,  101, 
102,  and  note ;  his  probable  motives  in  taking  this 
step,  102;  his  disputes  with  Pope  Bontftce  YIIL, 
302,  303 ;  causes  him  to  be  arrested,  304. 

VI.  (king  of  France),  character  of,  40,  41 ; 

his  title  disallowed  by  Edward  III.,  41,  and  note. 

Pickering  (Sir  James),  speaker  of  the  hoose  of 
commons,  protest  of,  in  the  name  of  the  house, 
381. 

Piers  Plowman's  vision,  character  of,  501. 

Pilgrimages,  mischiefs  of,  469. 

Piracv,  frequency  of,  482. 

Pisa  (republic),  naval  power  of,  166 ;  conquers  Sar- 
dinia, ib. ;  defeated  by  the  Genoese,  167 ;  falls 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  lb. ;  account  of 
her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480. 

-7—  (council  at),  proceeding*  ef,  309. 

Pius  u.  (pope),  character  0^260,  fitfCc;  endeavours 
to  raise  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  ib. 

Podestk,  power  of,  in  the  free  Lombard  cities,  145 ; 
how  appointed,  145, 146. 

Poetry  of  the  troubadours,  account  of,  530;  of 
Northern  FYsnee,  531 ;  of  the  Nonnans,  53^ 
533 ;  of  the  Itelians,  534—539. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,  successful  reeeaiches  of,  in 
findm^  ancient  numuscripts,  544. 

Pole  (Michael  de  la,  eari  of  Suffolk),  impeached  by 
the  English  parliament,  385. 

Police,  state  of,  improved  towards  the  close  of  the 
dark  ages,  502. 

Polygamy  obtained  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  292,  and  note. 

Popes,  commencement  of  their  power,  269 ;  patri- 
archate of  Rome,  270 ;  their  gradual  assumption 
of  power,  ib. ;  character  of  Gregoty  I.,  271 ;  false 
decretels  ascribed  to  the  early  popes,  273 ;  en- 
croachments  of  the  popes  on  the  hierarchy,  274; 
and  upon  eivil  govemmente,  274,  275 ;  excom- 


.  275 ;  intaidicte»  sra ;  fliTthsr  nsttr* 
pationa  of  the  popea,  276,  277 ;  their  degenemey 
m  the  tsDth  ceMuiy,  277 ;  corraplion  off  moiala, 
ib. ;  neglect  of  the  rules  of  celibacy,  278 ;  aimony. 
879 ;  investitutea,  280 ;  imperial  confirmetioo  or 
popea,  ib. ;  decree  of  Niooiaa  IL,  281 ;  charscter 
of  Hiklebrand,  or  Gregory  VIU  ibi ;  his  diffinr* 
encea  with  the  Emperor  Henry  JV.,  ib.;  com- 
promissd  by  a  concordat  of  Caliztus,  283;  gso- 
eral  conduct  of  Gregory  VIL,  285;  aatbority  of 
the  papal  le^tea,  286 :  Adrian  1 V.,  ib. ;  Innocent 
HI.,  287;  hia  extraoidinary  pielenaions,  ib. ;  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  popes,  supported  by 
promulgating  the  canon  law,  290 ;  by  the  mendi- 
cent  oraers,  291 ;  by  dispensations  of  marriage, 
292;  and  by  diapensations  from  promiasorv  oatlia, 
293, 294 ;  encroachmento  of  the  popea  on  thelrse* 
dom  of  ecclesiastical  electiona,  294;  by  mandate 
or  reqneate  for  the  collation  of  inferior  benefices^ 
ib. ;  by  provisions,  rsoerves,  dec,  295;  their  tax- 
attona  of  the  clergy,  296;  disafiacfion  thus  pro- 
duced against  the  church  of  Rome,  297 ;  disputes 
of  Bonifeee  VUI.  with  the  Kim  of  England,  908 ; 
and  of  France,  ib. ;  contest  of  popes  with  Loois 
*of  Bavaria,  304;  spirit  of  rssistance  to  papal 
Qsurpationa,  305 ;  rapacity  of  the  Avignon  popes» 
306;  return  of  the  popee  to  Heme,  307, 308;  con- 
tested election  of  Urban  Vf.  and  Clement  VH., 
808;  of  Gregory  Xil.  and  Benedict  XJII..  a08, 
309;  both  deposed  by  the  cmmcil of  Piss, 300; 
John  XXHI.deposed  bvtfaecomicil  of  Constence, 
ib. ;  real  designs  of  theee  councils  as  they  re- 
elected the  popes,  310;  cooncii  of  Basle,  311; 
concordaU  ot  Asehalfenborg,  318, 814;  papal  en- 
croachmente  on  the  chorch  of  Casuie,  314; 
chscks  on  the  papal  authority  in  France,  ib.; 
their  usurpations  checked  in  the  Gailican  church, 
ib. ;  decline  of  the  papal  influence  in  Italy,  317, 
318. 

Population  of  the  iiree  cities  of  Lombardy  during 
tne  middle  ages,  143, 144 ;  of  Aragon,  219.  mote  ; 
of  Florence,  166,  note;  of  London,  36iS,  note  ;  of 
Bruges,  475. 

Poolains,  or  mongrel  Christians  of  S3rria,  94,  note. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  provisions  of,  285. 

Prerogative  (royal),  defined,  4S3,  494 ;  limited  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  345 ;  no- 
tice of  ito  abuses,  424,  425. 

Prieste,  rapacity  of,  in  tiie  daik  ages,  467,  466. 

Principalities  (petty)  in  Germany,  origin  of,  235. 

Printing,  account  or  the  invention  of,  548 ;  notices 
of  early  printed  books,  549. 

Private  war,  right  of,  a  privitem  of  the  vassals  of 
Frauee,  93,  94 ;  attempts  or  Charlemagne  and 
other  sovereigns  to  suppress  it,  ib. ;  prevaila  in 
Aracon,  225 ;  and  in  Germany,  240;  sopprasaed 
by  tne  diet  of  Worms,  ib. ;  was  nswer  legal  in 
Kngland,  352. 

Privilege  of  parliamant,  when  folly  establislMd, 
400-406. 

Privilege  of  unkm  in  Aragon,  accoont  of,  219 ;  when 
abolished,  220. 

Privileges  of  knighthood,  517. 

Promissory  oaths,  diapensationa  of,  granted  by  the 
popes.  293,  294. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  lattraa||e,  454—459. 

Proteste  in  parliament,  when  first  introdoced,  STB. 

Provence  (county  of),  historical  notice  of;  63,  nocr; 
account  of  the  troubadoura  of,  530. 

Provincial  goveniGva,  influence  of,  in  England  do* 
rin^  the  Anglo-Saxon  gofemment,  321. 

Provincial  states  in  France,  106 ;  in  the  Geiman 
empire,  239. 

Provisions  (pspal),  notice  of,  295. 

Provisora  (stetute  of),  observations  on,  312, 313L 

Purveyance,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
tiveinEngland»4a4;  ito  abuses,  ih. 
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lUptcity  of  the  ATignon  pop«r,  300. 

Rapioe,  prevalent  habit  of,  m  Enfland,  dmiof  tiie 
mkidie  ages,  433. 

Ravenoa  (exarchate  of),  conouered  by  the  Lorn- 
baids,  20 ;  reconqQeied  by  Pepin,  and  conferred 
upon  the  pope,  ib. 

lUymoiid  VI.,  count  of  Toulouae,  disaatert  ot,  119, 
30. 

Redreaa  of  grievances,  attempted  to  be  made  a  eon- 
dition  of  granting  supplies  b/  the  house  of  com- 
'  moDs,  394. 

Regency  in  England,  historical  insUncea  of,  441 ; 
ouring  the  absences  of  the  kioffS  in  France,  ib. ; 
at  the  secession  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  of  Bdward  I., 
ib.;  and  Edwaid  III.,  442  ;  of  Richard  II.,  ib. ; 
of  Henry  V  I,  442-445. 

Regency  m  France,  right  of  the  pieaumptrve  heir 
to,  48,  note, 

ReiieCs,  origin  of,  77,  78 ;  their  nature,  78 ;  and 
value,  ib. ;  equivalent  to  the  beriots  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxooa,  331. 

Religion,  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  litera- 
ture duhnf  the  dark  ages,  461,  462;  connexion 
of,  with  chivalry,  511. 

Reprssentatioo  (parliamentary),  origin  and  prog- 
less  of,  359 ;  a  probable  insunce  ot,  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conq\ieror,  ib. ;  a  more  decided 
example  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  John,  369, 300 : 
another  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  HI.,  300 ;  and 
in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  III.,  ib. ;  especially 
in  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  IK.,  ib. ;  burgesses 
and  citizens,  when  first  summoned  to  parliament, 
366, 367 ;  causae  of  summoning  them,  370. 

Reprisal,  law  of,  482. 

Retainera,  custom  of  having,  in  noble  femil|0e, 
432. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  under  the  Roman  emmre, 
261 ;  increased  after  its  subversion,  261,  262 ; 
were  sometimes  improperly  acauired,  ib. ;  other 
aources  of  revenues— tithes,  263. 

Revenues  of  the  kings  of  France,  sources  of,  94 ; 
augmented  by  exactions  from  the  Jews,  96 ;  by 
debasing  the  coin,  ib. ;  direct  taxation,  96 ;  of  the 
various  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 192,  not*. 

Revolution  in  England,  of  1309  and  1688— parallel 
between,  392,  393. 

Richard  I.  (Ccsur  de  Lion),  crusade  of;  35 ;  nliised 
to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  94,  nou. 

Richard  II.,  disputes  between,  and  the  parliament 
of  Englami,  381—384 ;  sketch  of  his  character, 
384 ;  acquires  more  power  on  his  majority,  ib. ; 
proceedings  of  parliament  in  the  tenth  year  of 
nis  reign,  385 ;  appoints  a  commission  of  reform, 
385,  386 ;  wretched  state  of  the  country  during 
hia  reign,  386 ;  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
king.  ^6,  387 ;  answers  of  the  judges  to  certain 
questions  proposed  by  him,  387;  subsequent  rev- 
olution,  ib. ;  greater  harmony  Iwtween  the  king 
and  parliament,  388 ;  disunion  among  the  lead- 
ing peera,  ib. ;  prosecution  of  Haxey  for  propo- 
sing in  the  house  of  commons  an  obnoxious  libel, 
869 ;  arbitrary  measurea  of  the  king,  389,  390 ; 
appoints  a  commission  to  sit  after  parliament  had 
been  dissolved,  390 ;  tyranny  of  Richard,  391 ; 
necessity  for  deposing  him,  ib. ;  retrospect  of  the 
progress  of  the  constitution  under  Richard  II.,  393. 

Richard  (earl  of  Ck)mwall),  elected  emperor  of 
Germany,  232 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Richani  (duke  of  York),  made  protector  of  Eng- 
land during  the  mental  derangement  of  Henry 
VI.,  444 ;  claims  the  crown,  446;  civil  ware  of 
the  Lancaakhana  and  Yorkists,  447. 

Richemont  (the  count  de),  retrieves  the  afflurs  of 
France,  63  M. 


RiCOe  iMinblW,  QVgMBia 

of,  tl8. 
Rienxi  (If icelade),  revudotioBeffaeted  by,  ai  1 

154,  155;  bis  death,  166. 
Rmuary  law,  diftieace  bet  we—  it  i 

law,  65. 
Robbery,  when  nsade  a  capital  oflenee  b  FVanee, 

66,  noct ;  prevalence  of,  in  Engtand,  432 ;  iniih— 

there  frequently  pureheaed  paidona,  438, 434. 
Roehelle,  fidelity  of  the  ciciteiie  oi;  to  the  King  ef 

France,  46. 
Rodolph,  count  of  Rapebnif ,  elected  Rmpeier  of 

0«rmany,  834 ;  inveeu  hie  son  with  tto  datchy 

of  Austria,  ib. ;  etate  of  tbe  enpire  afknr  km 


Romsgna,  proviaoe  of,  ceded  to  Hm  pnysa,  IIS. 
Roman  empire,  aubveision  of,  17 ;  partitioned  amoiiff 

Tarioua  baibarooa  naiion%  ibi ;  ataieef  the  ehma 

under  the  empire,  261 ;  eanaea  of  the  decline  of 

learning  in  it,  461 — 460. 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  account  ef,  538. 
Romance  language,  gredoal  change  of  Latin  into, 

458;  divided  into  two  dialeota,  090,630;  aceennt 

of  the  Proven^el  dialect,  530;  and  of  the  Fnneh 

or  northern  romance  dialect,  631. 
Rome,  state  of,  at  tbe  doee  ef  the  ninth  centni% 

126, 127 ;  internal  state  of,  in  the  i     ' " 


153, 154 ;, power  of  the  senatoref  154;  revolnUon 


eflbeted  there  by  the  tribune 

quent  afl&irs  of,  155. 
—  (bishops  of),  natore  of  their  prinacy,  260, 290} 

originally  were  patriarchs,  270.    See  Popes^ 
Roye  (town),  aingmar  elaaae  in  Ihechaiter  o^  Ui^ 


8. 

8aliqne-taw,  whether  H  

throne  of  Ftanoe,  38 ;  excMad  ttem  fran  pri- 
vate SQCceeskm  in  aoMe  caeee,  05 ;  qonstion  ari- 
sing out  ef  tUe  law,  17 ;  dale  of  tte  SaN^ne-lnw, 
65,  note. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  of,  aoeoided  to  monnsteriet^ 
467. 

Saracens,  firet  eonqueets  of,  in  the  east,  261 ;  and 
in  Africa,  ib. ;  thev  invade  Pranee,  and  are  de- 
feated by  Charlse  Maitel,  19 ;  ravage  that  eenn- 
tiy  Main,  25 ;  driven  oat  of  Italy  and  Sicily  by 
the  Nonnans,  198,  120;  the  prabaUe  arrentore 
of  gunpowder,  184 ;  Spain  conquered  by  tlMni« 
196, 251 ;  decline  of  the  Saraoene,  260;  aepare- 
tionof  Spain  and  Africa  from  then,  863 ;  decline 
of  the  khalifs  m  the  eest,  258,  264 ;  Saracenic 
arehiteeture,  not  tbe  parent  ef  Gothic  arehitec* 
ture,  403,  note. 

Sarafon  (city  eO»  captured  from  the  Moore,  100. 

Sardmia  (island),  conquered  b^  the  Pieana,  166 ; 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  tne  King  of  Angion, 
167.. 

Saxons,  ravage  etate  of,  beftna  their  oonqoaai  of 
England,  827, 328. 

^— ^  conquered  by  Charieanagae,  21 . 

Saxony,  emperors  of  the  house  of,  via.,  Otho  I., 
126,  227 ;  Henry  II.,  IZT,  286. 

Scabini,  a  speciee  of  judges,  jurisdiction  at,  100. 

Scandinavian  sea-kings,  notiee  of,  810. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  derived  from  tba  Arabe,  606b 
nste ;  account  of  the  principal  achoetanen  and 
their  principles,  526— S80i 

Schools  (public),  first  estaUishad  by  Chariamafne, 
523. 

Scripturee,  versione  of,  made  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  907, 506 ;  the  general  reading  of 
them  not  prohibited  until  the  ttiiteenith  eentary, 
908. 

Sects,  religioos,  sketch  of,  daring  the  dark  agee. 
503 ;  Manieheee,ib. ;  Pwilieiana,  their  mwliand 


miisx. 


605 ;  proofs  that  they  held  Haniehetn  tenets, 
Mftr<Bdiiete»;  ori^  oT  the  Wsklensce,  ib., sod 
fiott,  507,  note ;  Ihetr  tenets,  506,  and  notej  the 
Catbsrists,  ib. ;  other  soanffmoiis  sects  ot  the 
ssme  period,  507,  506;  the  Lollards  of  England,' 

.  508;  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  60a,  500. 

Seidell  (Mr.)*  theory  of,  concerning  the  nature  of 
batoniea,  357  -,  obaenFations  tberaoik,  357,  35$. 

Serfr,  state  of,  in  the  feudal  syatom,  80—08 ;  pre- 
dial servitude  not  abolished  in  France  until  the 
rsvekition,  91,  nott;  became  free  bv  escaping  tp 
chartered  towns,  119,  not».    See  Villeinsw 

SC»na  Atteudoto,  hvalry  of,  with  Braccio  di  Hon- 
tone,  185. 

Sfottt  (Frameeco)  ae^iies  the  duicby  of  Milan, 
185.186. 

Sherifi;  power  of,  in  omitting  boroughs  that  had 
sent  membera  to  parliament,  407. 

Sicily  (island  of),  conquered  by  the  Nonnana  under 
Roger  Guiscaid,  189;  whom  Li«o  IX.  cieatee 

.  King  of  Sicily,  ih. ;  state  of  a&iis  after  his  death, 

.  136;  rebellion  of  the  Sicilians  against  Charles, 
coant  of  Anjou,  186 ;  maaaacre  of  the  French, 
called  the  Sicilian  vespera,  ib. 


Siffiamnnd  <king  of  Hungary),  reign  of,  245. 

Silk,  manttlwrtuie  of,  when  introduced  into  Italy, 
480. 

Silver  passed  chiefly  by  weight  in  the  first  agea  of 
the  French  monarchy,  93. 

Simoiiy  of  the  clergy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
282. 

ttamondi  (M.),  obaervatioM  on  hia  Hiatoira  dea 
R^publiques  Italiennea,  125, 126,  note. 

Sithcundmsn  or  petty  gentleman,  rank  of,  among 
the  Analo-Sazons,  331. 

Slsvetrsde  carried  on  dorfng  the  dark  a|ea,473. 

ftaceage  and  aoctiigara»  probable  derivation  of  the 
terms,  358, 353,  and  noiat;  the  question  consid- 
ered whether  ftaeboMen  m  soccaga  were  liable 
te  contribute  to  the  jwagaa  of  knignte  in  parlia- 
ment, 408,  note. 

Society,  diffsient  claisea.o^  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, 85 ;  nobility,  85 — 87 ;  clergy,  88 ;  freemen, 
ib. ;  serfs  or  villeins,  89—02;  moral  atete  of,  im^ 
proved  by  the  feudal  aysteni,  124, 185 ;  iterance 
of  all  classes,  459—461 ;  their  supersUtaon  and 
fanaticism,  468 ;  dsgraded  state  or  morale,  460; 
love  of  Md-aperta,  470 ;  stete  of  internal  trade, 
472 ;  and  of  foreign  commefoe,  473. 

.  general  view  of  the  degraded  sUte  of,  from 
the  decline  of  the  Reman  empire  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  460—474 ;  commercial  im- 
provement of  aociety;  474—465;  refinement  in 
manners,  485—501 ;  improvement  of  the  moral 
-cfaaiacter  of  Europe,  501 ;  ite  caoeea— elevation 
«f  the  kurer  raoka,  502;  improved  sUte  of  the 
police,. iU;  religious  secte,  503;  institution  of 
chivslry,  509—520 ;  the  encoursgement  of  litera- 
tma,  680—641 ;  pariieularly  by  the  revival  of  an* 
cient  leamine,  542 ;  the  invention  of  linen  paper, 
542,  543 ;  and  the  inventiea  of  the  art  of 


10^,548,649. 


priikt- 


Soldiers.    See  Mei€enar|r  tjroope. 

Spain,  northern  part  of,  conouered  by  Charle- 
magne. 21 ;  extent  of  the  feuoal  system  in,  84. 

^-^^  history  of,  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  197 ; 
kingdom  of  the  Viai^^oths,  ib. ;  conquered  by  the 
Ssracens,  198;  declme  of  the  Moorish  empire, 
ih.;  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. ;  of 
Navarre,  ib. ;  of  Aragon,  199 ;  and  of  Castile,  ib. ; 
ei^tdra  of  Toledo  and  Sarsgoaa,  ib.;  mode  of 
aettUng  the  new  eonqoeaU,  ib.  ^  chartered  towns 
.  ar  oonmsuniiiee,  200,  201 ;  military  orders  insti- 
tuted, 201 ;  final  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 

'  end  CeetAle,  ib. ;  oonqueet  of  Andaluaia  and  Va- 
leiicia,  ib. ;  ezpulaionoC  the  Moors,  why  long  de- 


layed, 908;  civil  diefenriivicea  of  CaatOe,  90S; 
reign  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  ibi ;  house  of  Traato- 
mare,  204;  John  II.,  ib. ;  Henri[  IV.,  205 ;  coo-. 
atitutioD  of  Castile,  206 ;  succession  of  the  crown^ 
ib. ;  national  councila,  ib. ;  the  coites,  207;  right 
of  taxation,  208,  209 ;  forma  of  the  cortes,  211 ; 
their  righto  in  legislation,  ib. ;  council  of  Castile, 
213 ;  administration  of  justice,  213, 214 ;  vident 
acliona  of  some  of  the  kmcs  of  Castile,  214 ;  con- 
iederscies  of  the  nobility,  215;  si&irs  of  Aragon, 
ib. ;  disputed  succession  to  the  crown  after  the 
death  of  Martin,  216;  constitution  of  Aragon, 
218 ;  liberties  of  the  Aragoneae  kingdom,  218, 
819 ;  ofike  of  the  juaticiary,  220 ;  rights  of  legia- 
Ution  and  taxation.  223 ;  cortes  of  Arsgon,  284 ; 
government  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  ib. ;  un- 
ion of  Castile  and  Aragon,  225;  conqueet  of 
Granada,  225. 226 ;  notice  of  Spanisfa  bteratnre 
during  the  dark  ^gea,  534. 

States-general,  oonvoked  by  Philip  the  Fair,  101, 
102 ;  repreaentetivea  from  the  lowna  introduced 
by  him,  101,  and  note;  motivea  for  thia  conduct, 
102 ;  the  righto  of  the  aUtes-general  aa  to  taxa- 
tion, ib. ;  atotoa-general  of  1355  and  1356,  103, 
104 ;  never  possessed  sntr  legislative  power,  103. 
nou;  under  Charlea  VII.,  105;  proceedioga  of 
atatea-general  of  Tours,  106, 107. 

Statute  of  treasons  explained,  76,  nota. 

Stotato  law  (English),  observations  on,  348,  349. 

Stetnles,  distinction  between  them  and  ordinancea, 
376,  377 ;  were  sometimes  left  to  be  drswn  up 
by  the  judges  after  a  disaolution  of  parliament, 
395 ;  fiaudalentlv  altered  in  consequence,  396. 

Ste(>ben,  wretohed  state  of  England  during  the 
reign  of,  338. 

Stnubrd  (archbishop),  case  of,  355,  356,  note*. 

Stodents,  number  or,  at  the  universttiea  of  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Paria,  524. 

Subinfeudation,  origin  of,  72. 

Subttdiea  (parliamentary),  by  whom  i 


how  ^nted,  430.    See  Supply. 

Succession  to  the  throne,  in  Castile,  206;  in  Ara- 
gon, 218 ;  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  320 ;  hered- 
itary succession  estoblisoed  during  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reign,  349,  350. 

Sumptuary  laws,  observation  on,  486,  487. 

Superstition  of  the  dark  sges,  one  cause  of  the  d^ 
cline  of  learning  in  the  Romsn  empire,  462 ;  sin- 
gular instonces  of  superstition,  ib. ;  miachiefii 
thence  ariaing,  465;  yet  not  unattended  with 
good,  466. 

Suppliea,  granting  of,  claimed  by  the  hooae  of  com- 
mons, 393 ;  application  of,  directed  by  that  houses 
394;  attempt  of  the  house  to  make  aopply  de- 
pend on  redress  of  grievances,  ib. 

Supremacv  of  the  stote  maintoined  by  the  eover- 
eigna  of  Europe,  267  ;  especially  by  Charle- 
magne, ib. ;  progress  of  the  papal  supremacy, 
274—290 ;  review  of  the  circumstonces  which 
fovoursd  it,  290—299 ;  endeavonrs  msde  to  re- 
press it  in  England,  299—301. 

Sumamea,  when  first  used,  85. 

Swabia  (house  oi),  emperors  of :— Conrad  Tfl., 
230;  Frederick  Barbarossa,  ib. ;  Philip,  831; 
Otho,  139,  231 ;  Frederick  11.,  139—142. 

Swisserland,  sketch  of  the  early  history  of,  846 ; 
insurrection  of  the  Swiss  against  the  tyranny  of 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  246, 847;  formation 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  247,  248 ;  excellence 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  248;  the  independence  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy  ratified,  248, 249. 

Swords,  when  first  generally  worn,  463,  nslc. 


Tactics  (inilitery),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ac- 
eount  U,  182, 183;  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
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finanoB,  164, 18ft;  oae  «f  in&ntiir  not  Mlfm- 
Ubiished  uoUl  the  wrUicnth  omtniy,  18ft. 

Taille,  perpetual,  when  impoaod  in  Fniifie,  68. 

Tallaffe,  oppresaive,  of  Um  NomiaD  tiop  «f  Eng- 


Tartara  of  Timor,  incuraioiia  of,  in  Aaia  and  En- 
rope,  258. 

Taxation,  ezcesaive,  effecta  of,  47;  taxation  origi- 
nated in  the  feadal  aida,  80 ;  immonity  from  tax- 
ation claimed  by  the  noblea  of  FcBBce,IH;  direct 
taxation  a  source  of  the  royal  revenaea,  96; 
rights  of  the  states-general  as  to  taxation,  102 ; 
last  struggle  of  the  French  nation  against  art>i- 
trary  taxation,  107 ;  right  of  taxation  m  Caatile, 
in  whom  vested,  and  in  what  manner  regulated, 
206—210;  taxation  of  the  clergy  by  the  pope^ 
296,  297. 

Taxes,  levied  without  convoking  the  states-general 
by  John  and  Charles  V.,  105 ;  remedial  ordinance 
concerning  them  by  Charles  VI.,  ib. ;  levied  by 
his  own  authority  by  Looia  XI.,  lO^ ;  what  taxcv 
levied  in  England  under  the  Norman  kings,  338, 
399. 

Tenants  in  chief  by  knight's  service,  whether  par- 
liamentary barons  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  357, 
358;  whether  they  attended  parliament  under 
Henry  III.,  358,  359. 

TeQuroa  (feudal),  giiKhial  Brtihiwiimimt  6f,  fl^-^ 
73 ;  nature  of  tenure  by  grand  aergeantry,  190, 
note. 

Terence,  observations  on  the  versification  of,  455. 

Territorial  iuriadiction,  onpn  and  progress  of^  in 
France,  108,  109;  ita  diviaion  and  administra- 
tion, 109. 

Thanea,  two  classes  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxona, 
321 ;  were  judges  of  civil  controversiea,  325 ;  for- 
feited their  muitsry  freeholds  by  misconduct  in 
battle,  330 ;  the  term  synonymous  in  its  deriva- 
tion to  vassal,  330, 331. 

Tithes,  payment  of,  when  and  in  what  manner  ea- 
tablished,  263, 264. 

Toledo  (city  <^  captured  from  the  Moora,  199. 

Torture  never  known  in  England,  nor  recognised 
to  be  law,  428,  and  nou, 

Toumamenta,  inflnence  of,  on  chivalry,  516,  517. 

Tourt,  proceedings  of  the  atatea-genaral  of,  106, 
107. 

Towna,  progress  of,  in  England,  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 362,  363 ;  when  let  in  fee-form,  363,  364 ; 
charters  of  incorporstion  granted  to  them,  364, 
365 ;  their  prosperity  in  the  twelfth  century,  365. 

Trade  (internal),  atate  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  472, 473. 

Trade  (foreign).    See  Commerce. 

Treaty  of  Bretigni,  43 ;  of  Calais,  44 ;  of  Troyea,  51. 

Trial  by  combat.    See  Combat. 

Trial  by  jury.    See  Jury. 

Troubadours  of  Provence,  account  of,  530 ;  their 
poetical  character  considered,  530,  531. 

Turks,  progress  of,  255;  first  crusade  against  them, 
ib. ;  they  conquer  Constantinople,  250 ;  aoapen- 
sion  of  their  conqueats,  260,  261. 

Tuscany,  league  of,  formed  to  support  the  see  of 
Rxyme,  138 ;  sute  of,  in  the  miodle  agea,  espe- 
cially the  cities  of  Florence,  156 ;  ana  of  Piaa, 
166. 

Tyranny  of  the  Norman  government  in  England, 
337,338. 

Tything,  real  nature  of,  328, 329. 

Tything-man,  oowers  of,  324. 


ITladislana,  kmg  of  Hungary,  reign  of,  845. 

Dnivervitiea,  when  first  eatabliahed,  883 ;  account 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  ib. ;  Oxford,  584 ;  of 
Bologna,  ib. ;  encoura^ment  ^ven  to  nniversi- 
:ies,  U). ;  canaea  of  their  celebrity,  586-*589. 


Urban  VI.  (papt),  coi^aal«deleeiMi<oi;  300. 
Usurpations  (papal),  account  of,  274—277. 
Uavrjr  oC  the  iawa,  aeoonnt  ^  05,  a 

agunat  ft,  100 ;  aentiments  and  regulations  con- 

ceniiBgit,.i64k  485»  andiMte. 

■    T.  • 

Valencia  (kingdom  oOi  conatittttion  of,  294v  235. 

Variety  ednoation  of,  ftl6w 

Vassal  and  lord,  mutual  duties  of,  75 ;  parlacujar 
oblintiooa  of  a  vasaal,  76 ;  kia  conki  not  attcnatv 
hw  landa  without  hie  lord'a  conaent,  78. 

Vavaasora,  rank  of,  87, 

Vel,  the  Latin  particle,  used  inatead  of  «e,  96,  nau 

Velly  (the  hiatorian  of  Fiance),  chamctar  o^  63, 64/ 

.  net€. 

Venice  (republic  aC^  origin  of,  17L ;  her  deaendanca 
on  the  Greek  empire,  172 ;  conquest  of  l)aUnatia, 
ib<;  acquiaitkiQa  in  the  Levant,  ib. ;  form  of  mv 
173 ;  powers  of  the  doge,  ibw ;  and  of 


the  ^leat  council,  ib.  •  other  eounoila,  174^  le- 
atrictiona  of  the  ducal  power,  ih. ;  tyranny  of  the 
council  of  ten,  175 ;  refleotiopa  on  the  govern ' 
moot  of  Venice,  175,  17&  . 

^  war  of  thia  vpublic  with  Genoa,  168— 170 1 

the  Genoese  beaiegedin  Chiqgna,  and  ohhged 
to  surrender,  169,  170;  territoriaTajeqnisilioDS  of 
Venice,  177 ;  her  wan  with  Milan,  178 ;  account 
of  her  commercial  prosperity,  479,  480;  traded 
with  the  Crimea,  and  with  China,  460,  and  nott. 

Versification  of  the  ancient  Latin  poeta,  obeerva- 
tiona  on,  455. 

Vienna,  description  of,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
487,  488,  noU, 

Villaret  (the  French  histoiian),  character  of,  63, 64, 

Villanage,  prevalence  of,  89 ;  cauaea  of  it,  80, 90 ; 
ita  gradual  abolition,  91,  92;  nature  of  the  vil- 
lanage of  the  Engliah  peaaantry ,  and  ita  gradual 
extinction,  435—441 ;  waa  rare  in  Scotland,  440, 


Villeins,  difierent  claaaea  of,  89 ;  their  condition 
and  dutiea,  90,  91 ;  enfranchised  by  testament, 
91,  note ;  but  not  vrithout  the  superior  lord's  con- 
MUb  ih.,  note ;  in  what  caaes  they  could  or  could 
not-be  witneases,  ib.,  noU;  their  condition  by  the 
Iawa  of  William  the  Conqueror,  322 ;  and  during 
subsequent  reigns,  435—441. 

Villein  tenure  of  lands,  98. 

Virgin,  supentitious  devotions  to,  465,  466,  and 
notee, 

Virtuea  deemed  eaaential  to  chivalry,  514. 

Visconti  femily,  acquire  aovereign  power  at  Milan, 
151 ;  their  sovereianty  gradually  acknowledged, 
151, 152;  created  aokea  of  Milan,  152;  tyranny 
of  several  phncea  of  thia  &mily,  165. 

Viaigotha,  kingdom  of,  in  Spain,  197. 


Wagea  of  membera  of  parliament,  ratea  of,  and  how 
raiaed,  406,  and  note* ;  of  labouren  in  England, 
better  in  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.  than  now,  500, 
501. 

Waldenaes,  oriain  of,  505,  506,  and  note;  their  te- 
nets, 506,  and  note. 

Walea,  ancient  condition  of,  and  ita  inhabitanta, 
434,  note;  membera  of  parliament,  when  aum 
mooed  from  that  country,  ib. 

Walter  de  Brienne  (duke  of  Athena),  notice  of,  150, 
160 ;  elected  aigntor  of  Ftorence,  150 ;  hia  tyran- 
nical government,  IGO ;  abdicatea  hia  office,  ib. 

Wamba  (king  of  the  Visigoths),  whether  deposed 
by  the  biahopa,  868,  note. 

Wardship,  custom  of,  explained,  60. 

Wama,  notice  of  the  battle  of,  845. 


nfflMBX. 


476,nolc. 
WcoesalMis  (emperor  of  Oenoniy)  depoeed,  SM^ 

m. 

Weregtld,  or  commutatioa  for  laanlirrratee  of,  66 ; 
wnoaDt  of  thanea  or  nobiet  emong  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  821 ;  for  a  ceori  or  peasant,  ib. 

Whitelocke,  obeerration  of,  on  the  balk  of  oaratat- 
Qte  law,  310,  iMte;  b«i  misCake  eooeemiof  the 
three  esUies  of  the  reaha  detemined*  403,  40«, 


I  (John),  krimce  of  Ike  prineiplea  of,  in 
restraininf  tkm  po«v«r  of  the  olervv  in  Engtand, 
313 ;  their  probable  influeiieo  in  efleeliBf  theabo^ 
litioa  of  Yillanage,  43IK. 
WiUiam  (doke  of  Nofawndy)^  eonqnen  Bng^and, 
338;  his  condnct  at  first  moderate,  333;  after- 
wani  more  tymnoieai,  ib. ;  eonflscatea  Boglish 
Pfoperty,  39>l;  devaatates  Yorkshire  and  the  Mew 
Foraat,  ib.;  his  domains,  335;  his 


troops,  ib.;  estabUsheatbifeQdal  system  in  Enif- 
lattd,ib.;  pieaai  i  atieii  of  pnblic  peece  diing  Ins 
teifn,  386;  accoont  ef  hi* laws,  940. 

Wimoii,  statute  ef,  484. 

Wisbay,  ordinanoaa  of,  488. 

Witiensfemot,  or  assembly  of  wiw  meu)  how  com^ 


I,  eBcliMHQ  frofii  t&e  Cnrone  of  riauce  uf 
the  8rii<M]e4aw,  36;  and  Iron  inheriting  the 
landa«8Sfgned  to  the  Saltan  Franks  on  their  con- 
qeesc  «f  GMl>,  65;  bnt  not  from  lands  subse- 
quently acouired,  ib. :  how  treated  by  the  ancient 
Germans,  m.;  nttt ;  old  not  inherit  nefs,  82,  note. 
Wool  (unwrooght),  exported  from  England,  47$ 
476;  penalties  on  snch  exportatioo,  476,  477, 

WooHen  mannftctures  of  Flanders,  474 ;  canses  of 
their  beins-  carried  into  Rhjriand,  474. 475,  mUt; 
imrodoced  there  by  the  rienungs,  475,  nocc; 
progreaa  of  the  English  woollen  manufactarea» 
470 ;  regulations  cooceraing  their  export*  ib. 

WTormsi    See  Diet  of  WomuL 

Writing,  an  accomplirimient  poasesMd  by  few  in 
the  £rk  agea,  450. 


Yoildam,  citfl  waie  between,  airi  the  Laaeaatri- 

ana,  447. 
Yorkshire  deirastated  by  William  the  Coo^aarar. 


Zii8i(Johi^ 
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TBIB   END. 


